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iTlLLOtSON 


Ity  PHII.Il'  HAl  i;  j 

i-  :  i  ll.  l  ick  Tillotson,  pianiMt.  s^\  c  .i  re- 
iltal    yesterday    allernoon  in     Jordan  •\ 
lall.    The  program  read:  Bach-Taiisig,  d 
Iroccata  and  Fusue.  U  minor;  Mendels-  ^ 
'Olin.  Songs  wllliout  words:  F  major,, 
apinning  Song;  Rachmaninoff.  Prelude,  i 
a     minor;     Debussy,.    Two     Dances;  , 
rii,.|)iii.     Nocturne,     C    sliarp    minor,  j 
Wriliz  m   A   flat,   Sclterzo   in   B  flat  i 
miniM-;  Ocbhard,   T.ove  poem:  Godard, 
Kn   Couraul  ;   I.iszt,   UmiKarian   uUap-  ^  I 
sod^ .  No.  r.i.  ■  ' 

I'liinists  of  high  and  low  dcsroe  per- 
sist in  playinc;  iranscrlptions  of  Bach  :^ 
orfjan  i)ioce.=!  and  mglec-tiug  the  beaii- 
tif-jl  ihinss  he  wrolo  lor  the  iaavjcUord.  . 
Tausls's  transcription  is  useful  in  tne 
d-'velopnient  of  tcchmcal  prolicicncy  ai  , 
home;   but  let  tho  pianist  pound  iii«  , 
liravcst.  iie  j.-;;nnot.  liope  to  reproduce 
tho  thunder  of  the  orsan  pedals  or  the 
crash  of  the  majestic  chord.s.    In  the 
toccata  Mr.  Tillotson  failed  to  grasp  the  I 
^itnincance  of  the  pauses  between  the 
Buxtehudian   phrases.     There    was  an 
absence  of  disnity.  an   absence  noted 
also  at  the  end  of  the  fugue,  for  theic 
mav  be  dignity  even  in  rapid  Passages, 
there   may   be   repose   m   .swift  runs 
as  the  old  Greek  philosopher  insisted 
that  an  arrow  in  flight  w:is  mot'O"'®^^- 
.    A  lack  of  -opose  was  observable  in 
!  Mr.   Tillotson  s   performance   of  other 
"pieces   yesterday.     Hi..  «ynam.c  con- 
(rasts  were  at  times  extravagan-t  as  t^ 
Chopin's  Nocturne.  Nor  was  his  rh>  thm  , 
always  sharply  delined.       ,.,.„„„,iv  to' 
!    TTe  hr.s  no  doubt  worked  dil.gentb  to  . 
Ireach  his  present  stage  of  ™eclmnica  . 
nrolici.  !..  v.    He  should  now   cult  vat c 

,      iv  the  graces;  an   individual  , 
oNpve^  ,.on;  his  own  way  of  staun?.h.^ 
musical  case.  He  is  one  of  many. 
enlhu^^iastlc.    promi.sin.^-    piam.'^t^  vvho 
should  listen    more   crihcul  >    to  Ihei. 

own  interpretations  ,=^"<V  "'^.Vii'^.pt.roVe 
s.Ttisned.  not  even  when  frmnUs  appro\e 

,..„.n,.i  -ti.-:illv    ,",11    th:,l    li'cy  'Ic. 


Il      l  I   Celestial  Concerts 

nii.i.  wiih  the  organ,  literally 
rlospd  the  programme  In  a  burst  of 
glory. 

Mrs  Klhel  Cave-Cole  was  Miss  Bras- 
i  '.au's  .accompanist.  Messrs.  Chllde  and 
I  Voodworth  were  accompanists  with  the 
■l<-o  Club.  Mr.  C.  T.  Leonard  was  at 
,c  organ.  A  large  audience  was  en- 
mslastlc   and  appreciative 


^  e 


The  Harvard  Glee  Club.  Dr.  Davison, 
conductor,    assisted    by    Miss  Sophie 
ISraslau.    contralto,   gave   the   first  of 
three  concerts  last  night  In  Symphony 
I  Hall.     The  choruses  were  as  follows; 

liach,  Come  thou^'oh  come;  Palestrina, 
l.Hcce,  quomodo  morltur  Justus;  Per- 
golesi.  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest; 
I  Cornelius.  Salamaleikum;  Brahms,  1 
hear  a  harn  and  songs  from  Ossian's 
Fingal;  Florent  Schmitt,  Chant  de 
Morley,  Dainty.  Fine,  Sweet 
Sibelius.  The  Broken  Melody; 
Let  their  celestial  concerts  all 


' ;uerre; 
Nyiipli 
Handel 

unite.  „„_ 
.Miiis  Braslau's  selectiqns  were:  Bas- 
<:ani  The  Distant  Beloved;  Handel, 
Fiiri'bondo;  Haclimanlnoff.  Vocalise 
I  wordless),  and  these  songs  of  Mous- 
cor"-skv's  Tne  Classicist.  The  Orphan, 
nn'the  Dnieper.  Berceuse,  The  Storm. 

Palestrina's  music  Is  a  test  of  both 
chorus  and  conductor,  for  even  at 
■^ome  the  traditions  of  performance  are 
conf  jsed  if  not  wholly  lost,  and  the 
singers  of  today  in  an  American  city  are 
necessarilv  not  those  of  Palestrina's 
lime.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
i\is  .-omments  on  a  modern  performance, 
as  those  of  Handel  listening  to  one  of 
his  "Messiah."  The  chorus  from  Cor- 
nelius's -B-arber  of  Bagdad"  is  familiar. 
Brahms  wrote  for  male  voices  as  early 
US  tlie  sixties.  Schmitfs  "Chant  de 
Guerre"  for  tenor  solo,  male  chorus  and 
orchestra,  is  dated  January,  1915.  It 
was  first  performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris. 
May  11,  tSlC'.  when  Yvonne  Gall,  the 
soprano,  sang  the  tenor  solo.  The 
niece  has  been  performed  in  Boston  at 
one  of  Mr  Longy's  concerts.  Schmitt 
is  now  director  of  the  Lyons  Con- 
's ervatory. 

!    There  were  several  Bassanis  in  the 
musical  world.  Giovanni  of  Venice,  who 
I  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
I  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
j  century;  Giovanni  Battista  (1657-1716),  a 
I'- voluminous  composer  for  the  stage,  the 
hurch.  and  for  instruments;  and  Gero- 
lamo  of  Venice.    Giovanni  Battista,  the 
most   important   of   the   three,  wrote 
many  "Cantate  Amorose.  ' 

Moussorgsky-'s -"Classicist"  (1867)  Is 
really  a  musicBl  pamphlet,  a  satire  di- 
rected against  pedantic  reationaries,  as 
"The  Orphan"  Is  addressed  to  the 
heartless  rich.  The  prose  text  of  both 
was  written  by  Moussorgsky. 

The  Glee  Club,  as  usual,  sang  delight- 
fully. Charles  D.  Whidden  and  Joseph 
F  Lautner,  members  of  the  club,  were 
tiie  male  soloists.  Mr.  Whidden  sang 
the  stirring  "Salamaleikum."  and  Mr. 
ILautner  the  "Chant  de  Guerre." 

The   most  interesting  of  Miss  Bras- 
ipin's  selections  were  the  group  of  Rus- 
songs  by  Moussorgsky.    Miss  Bras 
\  oice,  fiercely  emotional  yet  al 
.  ontroUed,   Is  a   perfect  medium 
1     cxpr<>''sion  of  such  music.  Her 
Handel's  "Furibondo"  was 
The  closing  selection. 

mm 


IBEATRICECAST 

.  By  PHILIP  HALE 

I    Miss  Beatrice  Cast,  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  In  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  Frank 
La  Forge  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program  read:  Haydn,  "She  Never  Told 
Her   Love":     Handfl,    "Bel  Flacere"; 
Loewe.  "Comzonetta";  arr.  by  Vlardot. 
"Flngo    Per    Mlo    Dlletto";  Brahms, 
"Nightingale";    Schumann,  "Snowbells, 
Sandman,  Er  Isfs";   Bolto,  aria  from 
"Meflstofele'l;      Daleroze,  "L^Olseau 
Blue":  Charpentler,  aria  from  "Louise"; 
La  Forge,  "Come  Unto  These  Yellow 
Sands,    Expectancy":     Ponca,  "Mexl- 
Ican  Love  Song";  Glazorenov-La  Forge, 
"La  Prima  Vera  d'Or." 
!    No  apologetic  announcement  wap  made 
"on  the  stage,  but  we  were  Informed  by 
the  manager   that  Miss  Cast,  coming 
from    New   York,    was    taken    sick— a 
Blight  attack  of   ptomaine  poisoning- 
and  only  her  bravery  and  her  unwilling- 
ness to  disappoint  the  audience  carried 
her  through  the  recital. 

Perhaps  this  Indisposition  accounted 
(or  a  thready  quality  "fce'-tal"  tones. 
The  voice  is  a  light  and  flexible  one. 
without  much  color-that  Is,  as  It  was 
heard  last  night;-  but,  well-tramed.  It 
interested  one  by  the  Ingenuousness  of 
he  singer,  and  made  a  decided  appeal. 
Theri  was  also  Intelligence  in  the  m- 

^  The' wllmy  pathetic  air  of  Marguerite 
In  BoltTs  opera-one  of  the  most  dram- 
atic and  heart-rending  arias  In  the  op- 
eratic repertoire-was  an  unw.se  choice, 
although  Miss  cast  skilfully  treated  the 
florid  pasfagls  as  a  maniacal  outburst 
T^ot  as  an  exercise  in  bravura;  but  the 
a°r  demands  a  more  commanding  voice. 
The  ai^  from  "Louise"  was  a  little  more  , 
within  her  grasp,  and  certain  measures 
Tba?  vex  singers  of  more  -Pe>.lence  and 
Greater  reputation,  presented  no  diffi- 

^"A'^'.mple"(not    a    foolish),  honest, 
voung  singer,  who  pleased  by  her  un- 
iCted  interpretation  of  the  songs  by 
I  Loewe.     Brahms.     Schumann.  Very 
DleasinB  was  her  singing  of  the  song  by 
Daleroze.     More  than  once  in  the  re- 
'cltal   the  hearer,  noting  an  unexpected 
i  burst  of  dramatic  intensity,  suspected 
(  ,i,nt  the  singer  was  physically  unable 
!to1  veTulllx'presslon  to  her  -ntlrnen  . 
and  emotions  in  the  songs  of  graver 
''^  Mr  Ll-  Forge  -ompanied  deU.nt- 
fully,  an  established  habit  of  his. 


National  Sporting  ChibJ.  run  -.c  nuu 
,;me  by  Col.  Fred  Wellesley,  husband 
of  Kale  Vaunhan.  Why  "to  Germany  ? 
"  -on^es  d'Hoffmann-  was  publLshed  in 
P  irrs  But  Parisian  publishers  for  many 
r;ars  were  curiously  absurdly  slow  in 
allowing  fhelr  publications  to  croas  the 

"zadklel  in  London  for  the  92d  year 
nroPhesies.  The  winter  will  be  fa  rly 
.'fud  Saturn  in  north  latitude  promises 
..little  rain  and  a  scaTclty  of  ""^ters^ 
Mei-curv  s  favorably  di-sposed  towards 
^e  chants,  accountants  inve"'""'^ 
thors    and    most    m?'=han^s.    but  at 

Washington.  D.  C  tl'ff^  ".Vexpcn^ 
be  an  Increase  of  taxation  and  expcn 
diture  on  weapons  of  war. 


winter,  1 
Heedless  of  the  ^sts  of  music.  1 

When  the  music  over 
She  resumed  munching  an  appi- 
That  she   had  held   suspended  in  lier 


quavering  hand. 


JA.\1IDS  QinNCT. 


"  'Ta-ra-ra-  Boom-de-ay,'  Lottie  Col- 
lins's  old  song,  is  to  be  made  into  a 
film,"  Does  any  one  recall  a  story  in 
the  song?  There  is  merely  a  character- 
ization of  the  reckless  young  woman 
who  is  supposed  to  sing  and  dance. 
There  is  a  story  a;bout  the  origin  of  the 
song,  but  this  story  is  hardl?  fit  for 
polite  ears  or  for  Illustration  on  the 
screen. 

And  there  was  a  song  about  the  song. 
James  Thornton's  "latest  creation"  was 
advertised  In  1892:  "I'm  the  Man  That 
Wrote  'l^a-ra-ra,  Boom-de-a;. ."  Only  one 
verse  and  the  chorus  are  worthy  of  re- 
,  membrance: 

I  'TIS  th3  grandest  song  that  was  ever 
penned  by  man. 
In  Shakespear,^  find  its  equal  if  you 

can;  ,       .    »  i  

Shakespeare  could  write  a  play,  but  he 

never  saw  the  day 
That  he  could  write  Ta-ra-ra,  Boom- 

de-ay. 


POKE  DAY 

.4  3  the  World  Wags: 

,  >"V    15    H.     In  the 

The   inquiry  of  T. 
World  Wag  column  today  regarding  the 
meaning  of  what  is  called  "Poke  Day 

exact  date  of  the  "'0"^^.  .  .    ^  „f 

Th's  matter  has  been  the  subject  oi 

recent  his-orical  «'-/':^\-,%-^';?e.!  who 
fin  Henry  Shaw  of  J'  "  ^ 

gives  the  events, spoken  of  as  the  celo 
5    .1        r.9   (-Jiiv   Fawkes   nlgnt,  me 
'''■''il    f  the  5th  o'  November.  And 
night  of  the  5th  o    1  celebrated 

Guy  %  New 

Portsmouth.    K-.tiery,  ^ 
^aleni    Marblehead  and  filoucester.  In 
This  Town  for  more  than  40  years  to  my 

"^"JilfnTghf  ^as  been  Unownjocally  as 
"Pone  Night,"  corrupted    and  'o°s<;iy 
pope  '^^'b'"-'      ..T3,,.,p   Nieht,"   but  I 

^^'crd^t^-uctlof  Th'esf  celebrations 

nights  hardV  even  knew  the  meaning 
rVtf '  fl^frh'r  been  a  part  of  our; 

'£iSMra^~t 

-thrsrcrniarha^d^sor  eC^r- 1 

Z:^.  m'thTs'^re^c'of  that  English  cus- 

^The  stoi*y  of  these  happenings  has 
The  story  "  T„/i<ro  qhaw  in  a  sketch 
bee.n  given  by  J^ff  ^^.^o^,  survive," 
r„"^' Portsm'luTh  ""and  .Bi<l<ieford  Me., 
papers,  and  as  correct  in  every  detail. 

Portsmouth.  N.JL^c.  10. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"T   HE"  recently  referred  to  the 
celebration  of   "Poke   day"   m  New- 
castle   N.  H..  and  Marblehead,  Mass. 
a  boy  m  Merrlmac,  Mass.,  I  ?;e"^|™- 

i;y^rgsterrh\r.o^^^^^  nt 

la\rt"we^d,dn'fknow'but  I  understand 

VU?tht't  r  ceXratfoT  w^ 
j;Trthe«  -  .^^nPOW^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

l^Lrorhoys^lneTln    the    fun  as 
iheartily  as  Ihe  Protestant  boys. 
,   West  Newton. 


KIBOSH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  ran  across  something  today  that 
may  interest  you.  We  hear  about  some 
one  "putting  the  Kibosh"  on  somebody 
for  an  offence.  In  Charles  Dickens's 
sketch,  "In  Seven  Dials,"  written  In 
836,  two  drunken  women  iare  having  a 
scrap.  A  pot-boy  yells:  "Hooroar,  put 
the  Kye-bosh  on  her,  Mary." 
Cohasset.  CYRUS  H.  BATES. 

"Kibosh"  is  admitted  to  orthodox  as 
well  as  slang  dictionaries.   The  term  Is 
said  to  br-  of  Yiddish  or  Anglo-Hebraic 
origin.     It  means  nonsense,  anything 
worthless,   as    in   this   qiuotation  from 
"Punch"    (1885):    "Still  I  wish  you  a 
Appy  New  Year,  it  you  care  for  the 
Kibosh,  old  chappie";  also,  stylo,  fash- 
ion: "that's  the  proper  Kibosh."    The  j 
verb  means  to  spoil,  to  bewilder  or  ; 
l<nock  out  of  time,   synonymous  with  j 
"to  "flummox  "  or  "to  queer."    "To  put  I 
the  Kibosh  on"  means  "to  wheedle  or  i 
talk  over."  and  "to  run  down."  as  w-ell 
as  "to  stop;  to  silence."  The  quotation 
from  Dickens  is  the  earliest  one  given  in 
the  dictionaries. 

/ 


E.  S.  C. 


wrote  Ta-ra-ra, 


CHOP.US: 

I'm    the    man  who 

Bcom-de-ay,  ' 
It's  been  sung  in  every  language  night  , 
and  day;  ,  .  I 

I  wrote  it  in  a  garret  while  out  with  j 
Booth  and  Barrett;  | 
]  I'm    the    man    who    wrote    Ta-ra-ra.  j 
I      Boom-de-ay.  j 
I    We  read  that  Miss  Kyrle  Bellew  will  i 
'  apepar   on  the  stage  In   short  scenes 
from   novels,    beginlng   with   a  Becky 
Sharp  scene  from  "Vanity  Fair."  The 
series  will  be  called  "Tense  Monients 
from  Great  Masters,"  a  tit'®,,   ht  Mr 
minds  one  of   those   invented  by  Mr_ 
James  L.  Ford  years  ago  for  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  journal  that  made  Mr. 

iCok  famous.  cu„„iri 
1    Mr.  James  M.  Glover-and  he  shot^ld 

know-says  that  the  Barcarolle  >"  Tales 
I  of  Hoffmann"  was  first  ^"1^= 
inot  in  the  opera,  but  in  an  Albert  Hall 
i concert  by  Christine  NHsson  and  Car 
llr.tta  Patti    He  also  says  that  Edwara 
Ivil  wS  so  pleAsed  with  it  that  he  sent 

to  Germany  for  the  orchestral  score  to 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Portsmouth  was  eettled  by  a  lot  of  | 
English  people  that  for  many  years 
Wept  up  the  customs  of  their  home.  As 
they  celebrated  Guy  Fawkes  day  in 
England  they  kept  it  up,  and  as  turkej 
fs  our  Thanksgiving,  and  Parsnips  th^e 
Faet  Day  dinner  of  New  England,  they 
fh^se  pork  for  that  day.  The  first  time 
I  was  in  Portsmouth  was  in  76.  "The 
iRoXngham  House  was  not  completed 
'  on^thf  old  City  Hotel,  that  was  at  one 
time  kept  by  Henry  C.  Barnabee's 
faTher  was  the  chief  Inn.  I  went  to  bed 
S  usual.  At  midnight  I  thought  It  was 
Fourth  of  July.  The  "^xt  nriorning  and 
at  dinner  pork  wae  served  in  all  ways. 
T  went  over  to  Bill  Walker  s  tailor  shop 
■Ld  asked'hlm  what  time  he  ^ould  ook 
lover  my  samples.    He  said,  "^othIng 

dotrtg  my  hoy,  until  tomorrow.  This  is 
Ipork  'dry  and  is  to  us  a  second  Fourth 

July/'  There  were  band  concerts 
ck-o' -Lanterns.  Everjibody  wae  full 
01  happiness  and  Frank  Jones's  ale.  l 
wras  in  Portsmouth  once  afterwards  and 
was  told  that  the  city  appropriated  a 
sum  for  the  celebration.  I  saw  during 
the  war  that  it  was  still  kept  up. 

P.  W.  LORD. 


SKETCH 


A  THUMB-NAIL 

As  the  World  Wags; 

just  an  interesting  bit  of  "still  life" 
observed  at  the  Frllday  afternoon  con- 
cert at  Symphony  Hall. 

AN  OLD  WOMAN  AT  SYMPHONY 
An  old  woman,  wrinkled  as  a  withered 
leaf. 

Sat  hunched  in  a  seat  in  the  second 
balcony,  , 

Silent  as  a  gnome  while  the  music  wove 
fancies 

'^'ith  magic  thread  into  her  ima.^lnation 


The  observance  of  "Poke  day"  in  New- 
castle, N.  H.,  has  excited  the  Ingenuity 
of  our  correspondents  in  explanation  of 
the  name  and  origin  of  the  rude  fes- 
tival. Mr.  Lord,  for  Instance,  thinks 
that  "poke"  Is  a  corruption  of  "pork." 
Others  point  to  Guy  Fawkes  day,  but  are 
dumb  concerning  "poke." 

The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  from 
"J.  C.  L.  C."  of  Lancaster,  which  should 
prove  .'Kitlsfactory  to  even  the  most 
siveptical. 

He  quotes  from  John  D.  Chajnplln, 
Jr.'s,  "Young  Folks  Cyclopaedia  of  Per- 
.=:ons  and  Places"  (copyright,  1880): 

"In  1879  Guy  Fawkes  day  (Nov.  5)  was 
celebrated    in    Southampton,  England, 
and  the  sorig  as  then  sung  by  the  boys 
is  given  here: 
"  'Please  to  remember 
The  5th  of  November. 
Is  gunpower  treason  forgot? 
I  see  no  reason 
Why  gunpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot 
Guy  Fawkes — Guy. 
Poke  him  in  the  eye ; 
Shut  him  in  the  chimney 
And  tliere  let  him  die. 
Penny  loaf  to  feed  him, 
A  gallon  of  beer  to  wash  it  down, 
Good  old  fagots  to  burn  him. 
Burn  his  body  from  his  head. 
And  then  cry,  Pokey  day,  Pokey  day. 
Hooray  !  hooray  !  hooray  ! 
God  save  the  (3ueen  !'  " 
Mr.  Champlin  says  that  this  song  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  early  days. 
The    last    line    was    then  undoubtedly 
"God   save  the   King."     How  did  the  ' 
song  escape  the  notice  of  William  Hone, 
who  quoted  others  for  the  5th  of  No- 
vember in  his  "Every  Day  Book"  and 
"Year  Book"? 

"J.  C.  L.  C."  adds:  "Survivals^  of 
Guy  Fawkes  day  celebration  in  New 
England  communities  where  English 
folkways  have  not  wholly  died  ont 
would  liot  be  surprising.  Thirty  years 
T°-o  in  the  British  colony  of  Bermuda, 
after  dark  on  the  5th  of  November, 
i.ovs  and  girls  indulged  in  the  danger- 
ous pastime  of  'singeing'  the  unwary 
with  torches  of  palmetto  leaves. 

DIAZ  AND  HAYNES 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Recent  local  atmospheric  disturbances 
coming  from  the  eastward  were  ex- 
plained on  the  arrival  of  The  Herald 
with  the  news  that  into  the  m'Wary 
vacuum  caused  by  the  departure  from 
Boston  of  Gen.  Diaz.  Se"erallssimo  of 
,  the  Italian  armed  forces,  had  rushed 
Alai  Roy  A.  Haynes,  commander- n- 
IcMef  of  the  forces  of  the  HolJ  Office 
as  established  by  Mr.  Volstead  B> 
.-ood  fortune  the  banquet  given  to  tne 
general  had  been  consumed  and  all  e  /i- 
fence  removed  before  the  majors  ad- 

u'did  not  appear  that  maidens  scat- 
tered roses  in  his  pathway  to  another 
banquet  at  which  eminent  citizens  and 
dignitaries  awaited  his  arrival  under 
escort  of  the  Ancient  and  Honoraoie 
i-tilleryCompany,than  which  "o  organ- 
ization ever  existed  more  m  sympathi 
with  the  maJo?s  purpose  to  PUt  down 
alcoholic  beverages  at  any  cost  jher 
ever  found,  and  this  was  perhaps  the 
rea.=on  why  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Sr^  on  American  institutions  differed 
To  greatlv  from  those  of  the  generah 
Ind  ve..  What  can  one  expect  from  one 
who'e  high  endeavor  it  is  to  put  tlie 
ban  on  banquets  throughout  the  land 
Where  the  general  looked  on  Americ. 
and  found  it  good,  the  major  declares 
tlie  press  to  be  the  subsidized  reeking 
mouthpiece  of  the  bootlegging  indust.N. 
partlcularlv  the  dailies  i--   '       '  ■  °- 


2 


I,  ,fi  rSrocWtSri.   He  takes  excepuon 

Lo   Ui.    judicial  attitude  of  the  courts 
toward  the  defendants  in  liquor  cases, 
and   complains   that    a   citizen  whd«r 
home  has  been  searched  without  war- 
rant  is  treated  by  the  presiding  judge 
with   consideration    equal   to    that   cx-  | 
tended  to  the  high-handed  searcht-r.  He  | 
declares  tliat  oxpressed  protest  againht 
the  constitutional  amendment  is  un-pa- 
trlotlc  an(l  un-American,  when  all  that  ] 
America  means  and  stands  for  is  found 
ed  on  successful  protest  agrainst  exist- 
ing law  and  ihe  abuse  of  it.    It  was  as 
much  an  attack  on  the  constitution  to 

seek  to  amend  It  as  it  la  to  seek  the  re-| 
peaJ  of  an  amendment  to  It,  and  when 
an  enforcement  act  of  such  an  ament'-  i 
ment  Is  based  on  the  proposition  th.it 
one-half  of  i  per  cent,  alcoholic  contem 
makes,  an  intoxicating:  beverage  for 
free-born  American  citizen  who  can  lick 
his  weight  in  wildcats  unstimulated,  tiue 
p.itrlotism  seems  to  consist  In  tr\inK  tn 
^.)V&  one's  native  land  from  making  :i 
Mol  of  Itself  any  longer  than  legislative 
It  lay  makes  necessary. 
The  difference  between  the  opinions  of 
lie  major  and  the  general  may  some- 
.^hat  lie  In  this,  too,  that  the  general 
as  met   the  enemy  and   they  becami* 
lis'n,  which  would  tend  toward  optimls- 
ii;  thinking,  whereas  the  major,  such  is 
lie  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  legs  in 
he  boots  of  the  bootleggers,  has  not  yet 
'.erhauled    his    foe,    which  naturally 
i_nds  toward  the  other  point  of  view. 
Amherst.  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


FOUR  LADS— AND  A  MORAL 

(For  The  Boston  Herald.) 
our  lads  In  Boston,  years  ago, 
eoided  each  to  see  a  show. 

The  Boston  Theatre,  with  Booth  I 
nnounced  in   "Hamlet,"   claimed  one 
youth.  I 
The  Boston  Museum  caught  one,  | 
.V  ith  Wiliam  Warren  in  "My  Son." 

,  To  Music  Hall  one  made  his  way, 
I  And  heard  a  great  pianist  play. 

One  said,  "On  solemn  stuff  I've  soured."' 
1  And  thereupon  took  in  the  Howard. 

And  now  today  that  very  four 
Appear  upon  the  scene  once  more. 

The  man  whose  heart  waa  made  re- 
joice 

By  Edwin  Booth's  magnetic  voice. 
Has  realized  his  fond  ambition. 
He's  now  a  blatant  politician. 

The  one  who  William  Warren  saw. 
And  laughed  so  hard  he  sprained  hl8 

Presen  es  bouquets  of  mourning  flowers, 
And  peddles  gravestones  after  hours. 

The  lad  who  went  to  Music  Hall, 
And  had  the  finest  treat  of  all. 
Has  now  a  jazz  band  of  his  own, 
And  monkeys  with  a  slide  trombone. 

The  man  who  saw  the  Howard  show 
Beats  any  strait-laced  guy  you  kno^s^ 
Though  folks  do  say  that  every  week 
To  burlesq,ue  shows  he  takes  a  sneaK, 


Louise  Homer  and  Miss 
Du  Carp  Are  Warmly 
Applauded 

The  tliird  concert  of  the  Steinert  Series 
In  Symohony  Hall  took  place  last  eve- 
ning The  artists  were  Mme.  Louipe 
Homer,  contralto,  and  Miss  Magdeleme 
Du  Carp,  pianist. 

Mme.  Homer's  selections  Vere  as  fol- 
lows:   Beethoven,    Hymn    to  Nature:, 
Schubert,  Dem  Unendlichen  and  Frueli-  '. 
llngsglaube  ;  I.oewe.  Maedchen  sind  wie 
der  Wind:   Kourdrajn.  Le  .Chevaucho. 
Cosaque:  Franck,  ba  Procession:  1  on- 
chielli    It.   qu^sti   fieri   momenti,   fr  ; 
"La    Gioconda":    Homer,  Sheep 
Lambs  and  Prospioe ;  Old  Irish,  LuU,^ 
and    the   Falling    Star:    Latvian,  the 
Motherless  One  :  'Slovakian,  Annie,  tne  i 
Miller's  Daughter. 

Jliss  Du  Carp's  program  read.  Saint  , 
Saens,  Toccara;  Schumann,  PapiUons.  I 
Chopin,    Nocturne  Two  i-tu<l... 

Pieme,  Nocturne  in  form  of  a  waaz^ 
Cyr™  Scott,  Dawn;  Liszt.  Polonaise  m 
E  major.  .   „,  ,v,_  | 

•  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  1 
qualities  of  these  two  artists.  M'^s  D" 
Cai-p  has  retui-ned  from  London  «here 
fhe  ga-^e  recitals  with  brilliant  success^ 
Mme  Homer  alwaj'S  has  an  audience  of 
admirers  in  Boston. 

Mme.  Homer's  rich  and  '"el'o^^  Y°'^^ 
was  slightly  marred  in  some  selections 
r^a  severe  attack  of  laryngitis  from 
w^hlch  she  was  suffering,  ^^^t  ^.^^  ^s'^"' 
of  the  artist  was  the  better  displayed 
by  the  r^anner  in  which  she  overcame 
the  limitations  imposed  by  this  handi- | 

"a"  varied  program  of  POP"lar  musi^ 
displayed  the.dramatic  ver«at  lity  of  the 
singer  The  beautiful,  stately  proces 
sional- music  of  "God  is  coming  across 
the  fields."  by  Franck,  oonUa^l^^'  ^Yo- 
with  the  sharp  agony  of  the  La  ijio 
conSa"  number  l\;,°"°;^:?fy 
»v,„  Irish   lullaby   with   the  merry 

s'o'vakfan'love  long  l(  Annie  the J^oose  , 
Girl     "The  Falling  Star."  another  old 
Wsh  air,  ending  with  a  keenmg  minor  J 
was  full  of  haunting  pathos.  Applause 

hearers.    Her  performance  has  strength^ 
smoothness,  elegance    "  ™  ou^^ 
remotest  shadings  of  "waning  with  the 

n^Xsf:^^n^^™-ai^^-h 

^^r^l^t^J^=-r^---' 
"    "BeauWul  pictures  were  formed  in  the 

l£-r"»^nfi^-- 


^7  n  -'^^^ 


arie  moral  can  be  found  with  ease:  , 
See  any  show  you  doggone  please. 
Brookline.   QUINCY  KILBT. 

ABERDEEN  CLIPPERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Chambers's  EMlnburgh  Journal  of  Aug. 
21    1852.   has   an   extended  article  on 
nautical  matters,  of  which  the  following 
relating  to  fast  clipper  ships  of  that 
■period  Is  an  interesting  excerpt:  "One 
j  of  the  Aberdeen  clippers,  the  Chrysolite, 
^built  for  a  Liverpool  firm,   made  the 
run  from  Britain  to  China  in  104  days 
and  traversed  320  nautical  miles  (near 
Iv  370  statute  miles)  In  24  hours,  'and 
the  Stornoway.  built  at  the  same  place 
for  a  London   firm,   has  accomplished 
the  distance  in  103  days.   Three  Amerl- 
■  oan  clippers  were  sighted  during  these 
vovages  and  were  distanced  by  them 
ZtwTpaper  reports  tell  truly.   But  th. 
iunited    States   attamed  a   high  shlp- 
, speed   before   Britain    had   thought  c 
.'the  matter,  and  Baltimore  clippers  had 
'long    been    known    as    dashing,  rapid 
'  . ttle  vessels.   Let  us  take  two  Instances 
,-.,it  1852  has  afforted,— one  by  Britain 
,n',i    one    bv    America.    The  Aberdee:. 
rl  pper-bullt  barque  Phoenician  arrivrd 
t'  Plymouth  Feb.  3.  having  left  Sydnr> 
ov   12.  and  performed  the  voyage  in 
days.   The  Ame<-ican  clipper  Witih 
the  Wave,  a  fine  vessel  of  1400  tons, 
'    ft  Canton  on  Jan.  B,  and  arrived  at 
,e  Downs  on  April  4,  a  period  of 
vs    Her  greatest  speed  was  338  nau- 
iL\   miles  in   24  hours— equivalent  to 
bout   389   English   miles.  Thus   It  is. 
ve  find,  that  in  one  voyage  we  bea 
the  Americans  and  in  another  Ihey  out- 
strip  us.   There   seems  at  present  no 
reason  why  either  country  sho'ild  fail 
in  making  still  further        .  ■ 
Gloucester.  JA: 


"Hie  w.imen,   little  girls,  birds,  are 
only  knicknacks  defamed  by  a  too  ori- 
ental fancy."    Montesquieu  exclaimed,! 
"X   w:ould   have   this   line   an  artlstlol 
knick-knack";  but  amusing  and  fragUe| 
things  are  to  be  put  under  glass,  an- 
swewd  Oourmont:   "Or  In  a  closet— yes, 
preferably  a  closet."   Freed  from  these 
gewgaws,    "the   poet's   museum  wouldi 
Viecome  an  agreeable  gallery,  where  onej 
would  dream  pleasantly  before  the  mul- 
tiple metamorphoses  of  a  soul  anxious, 
to  give  a  new  grace  and  nuance  to| 
beauty." 

Gourinont  concludes  his  little  study  of 
this  "precious"  poet  by  saying:  "He| 
exists:  blue  hydrangea,  green  rose  or[ 
white  peony,  he  Is  one  of  those  flowers  i 
that  one  looks  at  curiously,  asks  the 
name,  and  remembers." 

Nothing  Is  said  of  Montesqulou's  fllp- 
r  i!U  humor,  desperate  attempts  at  wit, 
^Kvolume  of  poems  containing  de- 
ipupns  of  cities  vi.sited  by  him.  At 
Limes  this  aesthete  was  really  funny. 

LANGLEY  AND  THE  WORLD'S 
WORK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  World's  Work  for  December  Is 
an  article  not  only  denying  that  Prof. 
Langley  was  the  inventor  of  the  air- 
plane, but  slurring  the  scientific  work 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Lang- 
ley's  model  failed  to  work.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  college  professor  who  in 
performing  sorne  experiment  broke  his 
retort,  said:  "Gentlemen,  the  experiment 
has  failed,  but  the  principle  remains 
the  .same."  The  Wright  brothers  finally 
with  the  aid  of  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician constructed  a  model  that  did 
work  and  the  Wright  brothers  gave 
Langley  full  credit  for  the  Idea. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of    Sciences  In  Washington 
when  Prof.  Langley  first  presented  his 
scheme  for  the  art  of  flying.    He  had 
studied  the     soaring     flight     of  large 
birds,   such   as   the  condor  and  large 
sea  gulls:  with  the  aid  of  powerful  field 
glasses  he  had  watched  these  birds  soar 
for  a  long  time  without  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  wings  save  now  and 
then    a    movement   of   balancing.  He 
finally  conceived  the  Idea  of  large  sur- 
faces of  canvas  on  a  rigid  frame  and 
motion  acquired  by  a  big  propeller.  He 
Jiad   the   simplest  device   to  Illustrate 
the  supporting  power  of  Inclined  planes 
against  the   air  by  providing   a  rake 
handle,  six  ^eet  long,  across  the  end 
of  which  he  had  nailed  a  thin  strip  of 
pine    four  feet  long  and  not  over  two 
and    a    half    Inches    wide.     This  was 
slightly  iTeveled  on  opposite  sides  like 
a  windmill.    The  platform  upon  which 
he  stood  was  not  over  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.    Ho  first  held  this  contriv- 
ance vertically  over  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  dropped  it  on  the  floor; 
It  came  dowm  ^v^th  a  loud  bang  and 
'  fell  over.   He  then  held  the  wooden  rod 
between  the  two  hands  and  gave  It  a 
vigorous  twirl  and  It  soared  off  quite 
10  feet  before  falling  to  the  floor.  It 
was  a  simple  yet  striking  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  Inclined  planes  In  sup- 
porting a  heavy  weight.    This  experi- 
ment   he  said,  illustrated  the  method 
by  w'hlch  the  art  of  flight  must  ultl- 


So  Robert  de  Montesquieu  f  ezensac  Is 
dead.     He  is  ranked    among  Brench 

poets  In  the  obituary  notices,  but         -   ^- 'y-^  attained, 
various  times  In  his  Ufe  he  was  more]      g^^j/^,  EDWARD  S.  MORSE. 

He  was  a  prodlgl- 


famous  otherwise.    -  . 

ous  "aesthete"  in  dress,  art,  views,  ofi 
life.  Bunthorne,  In  "Patience,"  was  a 
Quaker  in  comparison.  Extraordinary 
stories  were  told  about  Montesquiou.  ^ 
It  was  said  that  Huysmans  re- 
membered him  when  he  portrayed  des, 
Essetntes,  the  hero  of  "A  Rebours  ; 
that  he  was  the  one  that  Inserted  gems 
in  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  to  add  to  the 
splendor  of    a  room  by  this  crawling 


brilliance  on  the  floor.  Did  not  Montes 
qulou,  in  1903,  visit  cities  in  ba,rbarousi 
America  to  rescue  us  by  speech  and  by 
his  personal  dress  and  bearing  fromi 
Scythian  rudeness?  "  There  were  tales, 
told  nbout  him  that  were  not  to  his 
credit;  how  at  the  burning  of  the  Char- 
itv  Bazaar  In  Paris  he  trampled  on 
women  in  order  to  make  his  escape; 
how  he  even  used  hli  cane  to  clear  his 
wav.  He  sported  this  cane  In  a  por- 
trait of  him  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in 
Paris.  Henri  de  Regnier  made  a  biting 
remark  about  this  cane,  and  a  duel  fol- 
lowed. "Sem"  drew  a  most  amusing 
caricature  of  a  reception  at  Montes- 
qulou's house.  Would  that  we  co\ild 
reproduce  it  here! 

Remy  de  Gourmont,  In  his  "Llvres 
des  ii^Iasques,"  discussed  Montesquiou, 
as  a  poet,  in  a  seml-lronic  vein  25  years 
ago.  When  the  poet's  first  volume  was 
published  In  1893,  "Les  Cliauves-Sou- 
rls,"  the  question  was  asked  whether 
he  was  what  Artemus  Ward  called  a  i 
"boss  pnit"  or  an  amateur;  whether 
his  devotion  to  society  could  be  recon-  j 
died  with  the  worship  of  the  Muses. 
"But  the  social  life  of  a  poet  Is  of  as  | 
little  importance  to  criticism  as  toj 
Polymnia,  herself,  who  welcomes  In  her| 
circle  indifferently  the  peasant.  Burns, 
and  the  aristoi;rat,  Byron,  the  cut-purse 
VlUon.  and  King  Fraderlok  the  Great." 

Gourmftn,  however,  thought  Mon- 
lesf|uiou's  originality  was  excessively 
"tattoed."  He  was  reminded  of  the 
complex  designs  in  the  ornamentation 
of  ancient  Australian  chiefs.  There 
was  more  sen.'sation  than  thought,  find 
when  the  poet  thought.  It  was  like  the 
.lapartese,  by  ideographic  signs.  Two 
lines  are  quoted  to  support  this  state- 
ment, and  there  are  many  similar  lines 
In  other  volumes  with  fantastical 
titles: 

"Fi.3h.    crane,    eagle,    flower,  bamboo 
I         bent  by  a  bird. 
!  Tprtofse,    n  is.    peony,    anemr  r  a  aadi 


MOBY  DICK'S  DESCENDANT 

in 

LIBERA.TED  LINES. 
At  the  Movies,  a'  "Prizma"  picture 

In  Nature's  colors.         _  ^  ,. 
Small  tubby  steamer,  assorted  oia  salts 

Searching  for  whales. 
There  she  blows!  School  of  whales 

Playing  like  porpoises. 
'Gun  on  deck  hurls  deadly  harpoon 

Hitched  to  line.  | 
Sixth     shot     successful,     rope  runs, 
stretches!  \ 
Victim  hauled  In.  .         .  I 

Executed  without  excltensent,  aectdedly 
no  danger. 
Crew  cold-blooded  murderert,  ' 
Now    air-pump    busily    puffs  carcass 
'  "Duoyant,  i 
(Depth  dives?  Nevermore!)  I 
Attached  alongside  boat,  head  at  bow,  , 
Front  flipper  waving.  i 
Ship   steams   bhls'kly   straight  toward 
spectators, 
Monster  menacing  Imminent! 
Flick!    Scene    shifts    suddenly.  The 
wharf. 
Mountain  of  flesh 
Dragged  from  deep.    Meat,  whalebone, 
bone  fertilizer, 
Tons  of  blubber 
Quartered,  hacked,  sawed.   Men  swarm 
antUke 
At  butchery  business. 


All  Is  over!  Audience  acutely  relieved. 

Shambles  somewhat  sickening. 
Home  to  Melville!    To  his  horrors 

He  adds  thrills! 

LAND  CRAB. 


ONE,  WILLQUGHBY 

^M  the  World  Wags: 

When  Charles  left  Ravenshoe  (In 
Henry  Kingsiey's  novel)  after  Mack- 
worth  told  him  the  fatal  news,  he 
thought  he  was  behaving  like  a  Bayard 

 "or  like  Lt.   Willoughby — a  greater 

than  Bayard." 

Now  who  might  Lt.  Willoughby  have 
been  and  what  did  he  do? 
Ipswich.  EXCKLSA  BELCHER. 

There  were  several  celebrated  Wil- 
oughbys  In,  the  English  navy.  Was 
.viftgsley's    Willoughby    one    of  thein. 

r uppose  you  look  up  th«  National  Dlc- 
n,      nary  of  Biography.    This  ia  our  busy 
— Kd. 


NEWMAN  l.iv^.^  TRAVEL 
TALK  ON  SWITZERLAND 

Last  of  Series  to  Be  Heard  Tills 
Afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall 
Mr.  Newman  gave  last  evening  and 
will  give  this  afternoon  In  Symphony' 
Hall  the  latest  of  his  series  of  lUus- 
trated    Travel    Talks.      The  subject. 
"Swltaerland,"   was   more  familiar  to 
the  audience  than  those  of  the  preced- 
ing ones,  but  It  was  one  of  the  most 
Interesting,  and  to  many  the  pictures 
representing   wintry   scenes   were  re- 
freshingly new.    Leaving  Geneva,  one 
of  the  hottest  places  In  the  temperate 
world  In  summer,  the  rnonks  and  dogs 
of  the  St.  Bernard  monks  were  shown. 
Views  of  lakes  and  motmtalna  followed. 
The  scenes  In  and  about  Lauterbrun- 
nen  led  to  a  description  of  th&^lace- 
makera.    Berne  and  Lucerne  waa  vis- 
ited.   Mt.  Pllatus,  associated  with  curl- 
«U8  legends,  was  ascendqft^by-  the  funi- 
cular railway.  St.  Morit#j^fear  to  pleas- 
ure seekers,  waa  showil-^itftth  the  winter 
sports.    Switzerland  In  snow  was  made 
known  to  fireside  travelers  and  those 
who  visit  Switzerland  only  in  summer. 
•Inhere  were-magnlficent  views  of  Alpine 
mountains  and   glaciers.     At  last  the 
country  was  seen  from  an  airplane,  and 
as  a  climax  there  was  a  remarkable 
view  of  the  Matterhorn  taken  in  the 
air  above. 
Tills  series  of  Mr.  Newman  has  B«en 

,„..„^ly    et^ro^^^and^  --^^1 

Mr.  Newman's  descriptive  j 

talk  was  not  the  least    eat^re  of  . 
these  entertainments.   Pe  »^  to  oe  j 
gratulated  on  the  size  of  the  audiences 
Ind  the  interest  shown  by  them.  , 


Mr.   W.   A.   Darlington  of  London, 
reviewing  Drlnkwater's  new  play,  "Oli- 
ver" Cromwell,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished recently,  says  that  It  is  much  to 
the  latter's  credit  that  he  Is  his  own 
best  Imitator.    The  success  of  "Abra-  i 
ham  Lincoln"  produced  "a  little  flood"  ! 
©f  biographical  plays,    Mr.  Darlington 
has  not  seen  "Wat  Tyler"  (produced 
ftt  the  "Old  Vic")  nor  read  "The  King's 
Jewry";  but  of  those  that  I  have  seen 
ffT  read— including  those  about  Debu- 
rau,   Byron,    Shakespeare    (both  Miss 
Dane's  "Invention"  and  the  more  care- 
fully hlf.torlcal  version  by  Messrs.  Bax 
bnd  Rubinstein),  and  possibly  one  or 
two  more  that  I  cannot  recall  at  the 
moment— "Oliver  Cromwell"   seems  to 
me  to  be  the  be^t.  That  It  reaches  the 
height  of  achievement  of  the  Lincoln 
|)1ay  I  do  not  feel:  but  I  believe  that 
this  is  less  due  to  any  diminution  of 
Mr.  Drlnkwater's  powers  than  to  an  In- 
isrease  of  difficulty  in  his  subject.  The 
tvorst    of    these    historically  accurate 
fclays  Is  their  historical  accuracy.  Great 
men  have  an  awkward  way  of  living 
their  lives  as  they  come,  never  think- 
ing of  the  obstacles  they  may  be  put- 
ting In  the  way  of  some  dramatist  of 
the  future.    Consequently,  though  Mr.  i 
iDrlnkwater   has   chosen   as   elastic   a  ; 
method  as  possible  of  presenting  his 
subject,  he  cannot  expect  to  find  many 
heroes  whose  lives  and  characters  lend 
themselves  so  aptly  to  dramatic  form 
as    did    Lincoln's.     The    earlier  play 
achieved  a  swift  smoothness  which  is 
lacking  in  the  later  one.    The  scenes 
that  portrayed  Lincoln's  call  to  power 
,Bnd  the  manner  In  which  he  carried  i 
through  his  great  work  seemed  to  carry 
you  steadily  forward  without  check  or 
Btop  till  you  reached  the  sudden  (and, 
as   shown,    motiveless)    crime   at  the 
close.    You  had  seen  a  complete  action, 
beginning  at  the   outset  of  Lincoln's 
public  career  and  terminating  with  Its 
close.  So  simple  and  single-minded  was 
lilncoln's  purpose  in  life,  and  conse- 
quently  so   comparatively    simple  to 
dramatize,   that   Mr.   Drinkwater  only 
needed  five  scenes  (I  speak  from  mem- 
ory,  somebody   having  abstracted  my 
copy  of  the  play— I  hope  only  tempo- 
rarily) in  which  to  convey  its  essence. 
In  "Oliver  Cromwell"  he  needs  eight; 
und  few  of  those  eight  follow  naturally 
out  of  one  another.    The  result  is  that 
there  is  no  smoothness  at  all.    The  ef- 
fect is  Jerky.    You  are  conscious  that 
you  are  being  given,  nbt  a  man's  whole 
life  and  character,  but  eight  carefully 
eelected  and  well  written  scenes  from 
a  man's  life,  from  which  you  are  to  de- 
duce his  character.    The  difference  Is, 
perhaps,  not  very  big,  but  I  feel  that 
In  this  type  of  work  It  may  make  Just 
the  difference  between  a  good  play  and 
ft  great  play. 

It  seems  to  me  thdt  the  success  of 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  has  led  a  good 
«nany  people  astray.  They  have 
appreciated  it  a.s  biography  at  the 
expense  of  its  worth  as  drama. 
Consequently,  they  have  leapt  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  only  to 
mo  to  their  histories  and  find  a  charac- 
ter as  Interesting  as  I^incon  to  be  sure 
©f  writing  a  successful  play.  I  have 
Iheard  people  refer  airily  to  the  coming 
form  of  biogr.iphloal  drama.  They  may 
fee  right,  of  course:  time  alone  can  prov«. 
But  In  my  own  humble  opinion,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  owes  Its  fltuoendon^  sue- 
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e'ntlrely  io  Us  value 
and  hardly  at  all  to  Its  hlstorl 
Ire.  The  character  of  Lincoln  In- 
|t.s  author  with  enthusiasm,  the 
lances  of  Ivlncoln's  life  lent 
es  to  staKo  treatment;  ajid  the 
.  the  complctest  and  most  sln- 
.'elt  piece  of  character-drawing 
i-  stage  ha.i  seen  for  lon«r  past.  I 
oL  quite  so  liold  as  to  say  that  K 
In  were  not  an  historical  person. 
„  „  flgrnient  of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  brain, 
le  play  would  have  had  an  equal  suc- 
i;  hut  1  am  not  far  from  thinking; 
„„.  'Oliver  Cromwell,"  considered  as  a 
play  only,  doe.s  not  give  me  this  feeling. 
But  considered  as  a  biographical  play- 
that  IS.  as  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  events 
of  tho  Protector's  life  to  the  narrow  re- 
quirements of  stage  representation— it  is 
a  first -rate  piece  of  writing,  and  will  se- 
cure, when  produced,  a  big  following 
among  those  who  have  a  personal  admi- 
ration for  Cromwell's  character,  or  who 
prefer  biography  on  the  stage  to  drama. 

We  have  failed  to  see  In  all  the  articles 
about  Mr.  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lln- 
eoln"  and  the  treatment  of  Lincoln  by 
other  dramatists  any  reference  to  an 
extraordinary  melodrama,  "Les  Cheva- 
Jlers  de  la  Patrle"  in  five  acts  and  eight 
Bcencs  by  Albert  Delplt.  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Hlstorique,  Paris,  on  Feb. 
20,  1S76,  In  which  Lincoln  figured  prom- 
inently.   There  were  36  performances 
that  year. 
A  young  French  officer,  Robert  Cav- 
;  Elie.  Is  voyaging  to  the  United  States, 
i  purposing  to  Join  the  southern  army  In 
the  civil  war.   He  hears  that  his  father 
and  sister  whom  he  was  expecting,  to 
Fee  had  been  seized  by  a  band  of  mis- 
creants. The  father  had  been  Icilled;  the  j 
sister,  Lllla.  had  been  borne  away.  As 
Boon  as  Robert  disembarks,  he  seeks 
revenge.   He  learns  that  the  instigator 
of  these  crimes  is  one  Bradfort,  who 
I»ad  been  dismissed  from  the  elder  Cav- 
Blle's  house.    Robert  sacrifices  every- 
thing to   filial   love.    Abandoning  the 
Bouthern  cause  he  visits  Lincoln  and  de- 
jmands  justice.    This  Lincoln  promises, 
cut  as  no   proof  is  at  hand  against 
Bradfort,  he  can  do  nothing.  Then  Rob- 
ert takes  vengeance  into  his  own  hands. 
He  is  so   enraged   that  he  threatens 
Lincoln,   who  "listens  with   calm  and 
compassionate  dignity."    Bradfort,  sur- 
I  prised  and  surrounded,  sets  fire  to  the 
house  In  which  be  had  imprisoned  Lilla, 
I  who  had   become   mad.  and   his  own 
"<\^fe,  who  is  in  love  with  Robert.  There 
Is  a  duel.    Robert  thinks  he  has  left 
hPradfbrt  dying  on  the  field.    His  sister 
J  Js  saved;  he  can  now  wed  Mrs.  Brad- 
|:Jort.  But  the  villain  was  only  wounded.  ■ 
He  presents    himself    to  the  couple. 
Lincoln  is  the  deu  sex  machina.     He  i 
I  now  has  proofs  of  Bradforfs  guilt  and  | 
[  orders  him  shot. 

Stomwall  (sic)  Jackson  and  Stuart 
ere  In  the  play.  Another  account  spells 
Jackson's  name  "Stonewal."  It  appears 
from  one  account  of  the  drama  that 
"Ma.well,  otherwise  called  Booth,"  re- 
citing in  the  course  of  the  play,  spouts 
I  lines  from  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Cae- 
I  sar"  translated  by  Delpit. 

Georges  Puval  in  the  third  volume  of 
Ills  "Annee  Theatrale"  1875-6)  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  this  drama. 

"The  first  act  is  indeed  singular.  A 
steamboat  is  going  up  the  Potomac.  It 
Is  tliere  that  a  race  between  two  boats 
takes  place.  A  passenger. asks  the  cap- 
tain: 'Which  will  get  there  first?'  'The 
one  that  does  not  blow  up.'  The  race 
begins.  'Hip!  Hip!  hurrah!'  as  the 
passengers  shout.  The  red  lights  on 
the  boat  are  very  effective.  The  audi- 
ence roars  at  the  distinctively  American 
joke  of  a  passenger,  who  going  toward 
another  says:  'Good  morning,  sir,'  'I 
don't  know  you!"  'Come  off!  We  met 
Jn  the  air;  I  was  going  up,  you  were 
coming  down!'  / 

"During  the  entr'acte.  'Have  you 
fever  been  blown  up?'  asked  one  of  my 
colleagues  of  an  American  spectator. 
•Seventeen  times,'  was  the  answer;  'and 
J  no  longer  think  it  funny." 

"Let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  scene, 
pretty  with  its  effect  of  snow,  to  arrive 
et  Lincoln's.  The  room' is  a  copy  of 
one  in  the  White  House.  One  exclaims. 
.  'Bow  closely  the  excellent  Latouche  re- 
sembles Lincoln!'  After  the  act  I  listen 
to  an  American  speaking  of  Lincoln.  O 
irony!  It  appears  that  the  great  man 
<*vas  fond  of  punning. 

"The  fourth  scene  is  that  of  the  fire; 
the  fifth,  the  ruin.  A  good  woman  in 
the  second  gallery  shrieked  when  Brad- 
I  fort  eat  fire  to  the  cottage.    The  stage 

I  trick  is  a  good  one.  although  It  was 
[used  in  'La  Madone  des  Roses.' 

"Bradfort  has  a  typical  line.  Before 
I  setting  fire  this  practical  American 
I  takes  precautions.  He  asks,  'Is  the  j 
I  house  Insured?'"  I 
Duval  found  the  uniforms  of  the  con-  i 
federate  officers  handsome:  "Gray  cap  | 
(with  gold  lace:  a  gray  pelisse  embroi- j 
Idered  with  gold;  blue  pantaloons."  i 
I    There  was  a  ballet,  "the  bamboula.  as  ! 

the  negroes  dance  It  in  America.  Artus  j 
1  has  bound  Creole  airs  together.   They  I 
are  entitled  Le  Banjo,  Le  Columbia,  Le  | 
jRllle   Le  Maryland  and  Maryland,  and,  i 
laboive  all.  Le  Bonnie  blue  flag  (the  pret-  f 
Ityltl  Je  flag  a  southern  war  song  opposed  j 
I'ta  ihe  first  act  to  Yankee  Doodle,  the  I 
Iwai   song  of  the  North.    Negroes  and 
Iqmdroons   have   exact   costumes;  the 
jne-f  white  trousers  with  red  stripes, 
lanil  red  or  blue  vests;  the  women  with 
ay  'llow  madras  cap.  .  dressed  in  varie- 
Kat!>d  calico.    The  ballet  was  enthusi- ] 
ftat  caliy  applauded." 

p  lilippe  Francois  Latouche.  who  took 
•  v.,    oart  of  Lincr-lr  nf  •        had  played 


at  the  Am  l  arls.  was  In  Itiiss'a 

from  1862  In  im.  As  pere  noble  (heavy 
father)  he  accompanied  Rachel  to  Rus- 
Bla,  IX)ndon  and  America.  He  was-  to 
receive  for  the  tour  f.30,000.  Ret.irnlnK 
to  Paris,  he  played  at  the  Porte-bt.  j 
Martin,  Theatre  du  Cirque,  Gaite,  Thea- 
tre Hlstorique.  In  1878  he  was  seen 
again  as  Ribeiro  In  "Les  Pirates  de  la 
Savanne."   In   which    11  , ''-1^"^^ 

Adah  Isaacs  Menken  was  seen  literally 
bare-backed  on  a  wild  - and  foarning 
charger.  (The  role  was  Introduced  to 
display  her  beauty  and  daring.)  La- 
touche left  the  theatre  to  live  In  a  Ht- 
Me  house  at  Belleville.  He  built  this 
house  after  his.  return  from  Russia,  and 
there  until  his  death  he  cherished  the 
memory  of  Rachel.  Lemonnler,  in  the 
volume  of  his  reminiscences  K'ves  a 
charming  account  of  ^^^o»che  In  his 
retreat.  Latouche  died  In  lf!%,  over  80 
years  of  age.  He  is  described  as  an 
actor  of  merit,  who  said  his  lines  sim- 
ply and  well.  The  comic  papers  used 
to  make  fun  of  his  thin  face  and  long 
feet 

In'  "Les  Clievaliers  de  la  Patrle,"  Ce- 

lirle  MontalaiKl  took  the  part  of  Aurelia. 
Duval  says  she  made  a  sensation  on  her 
entrance.  "How  handsome  she  is  In 
that  dress  of  Flemish  silk  and  black 
cashmere;  with  a  Sphinx  hat,  bearing  a 
blue  bird,  coquettishly  hipped  over  an 
^r."  And  again  he  wonders  who  her 
dressmaker  was,  the  one  that  deslgiied 
her  riding  habit.  Colirle  visited  this 
country  with  Lea  Silly  and  otliers  in 
1870.  playing  in  New  York  with  an 
opera-comique  and  opera  bouffe  com- 
pany at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Born 
at  Ghent  in  1S43,  she  made  her  detout  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  Pans,  In  1850.  After- 
ward she  played  in  many  theatres,  in 
drama  or  in  comedy,  famed  for  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  the 
city.  She  was  always  treated  there  on 
account  of  her  beauty  as  a  spoiled  child. 
She  died  suddenly  early  in  1891,  ha-ving 
contracted  measles  nursing  her  little 
girl  and  then  staying  in  a  cold  theatre. 
Thug  she  died  in  the  fulness  of  her 
beauty  and  her  talent. 

And  in  this  "Lincoln"  play,  another 
handsome  woman  once  known  in  Boston 
took  the  part  of  Amine.  Hortense  Rhea, 
a  star  at  the  Michel  Theatre  in  Petro- 
grad  from  1879  to  18S2.  Having  been  a 
teacher  before  she  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  the  Vaudeville  in  [Paris,  she  studied 
English,  went  to  L^^ndon  to  perfect  her- 
self in  the  language,  and  then  played  m 
America  for  about  10  years.  As  'Jose- 
phine, Empress  of  the  French,  '  she  be- 
gan her  engagement  in  New  York  in 
1890,  but  she  was  first  seen  tliere  as 
Adrienne  Leeouvreur  on  Nov.  28,  ISHl. 
having  played  Camllle  in  Brooklyn  a 
fortnight  before.  She  died  at  Mont- 
morency, according  to  Paul  Gi'^'sty- 
about  1902.  She  played  in  "Lady  Ash- 
ley," "The  Power  of  Love,"  "A  Danger- 
ous Game."  "Frou-Frou"  and  "Comedy 
and  Tragedy,"  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
1885;  in  "The  Widow"  and  "Fairy 
Fingers"  at  that  theatre  in  18S6. 

"Maxwejl,  called  Booth."  Is  there 
mention  in  any  life  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  of  his  visit  to  Pari^  afbout  three 
pionths  before  Lincoln  wae  assassinated? 

The   celebrated   actor,   Edmond  Got, 
made  this  entry  In  his  journal,  April , 
30,  1865:  i 

"The  assassination  of  President  Lin-  I 
coin   some  days   after  Richmond   was  !_ 
taken,  ending  to  the  advantage  of  the 
northern  states  the  interminable  war  of 
secession— and    I    knew    the    principal  ' 
actor  in  it.    I  say  actor,  for  about  three  i 
months  ago  Fechter  addressed  to  me  a 
pressing  letter  of  recommendation  of 
Booth,    a    distinguished    tragedian  of 
New  York,  who  wished  to  sojourn  for  a 
while  in  Paris. 

"He  was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  of 
an  energetic  appearance,  polished  man- 
ners, well  educated,  but  speaking  hard- 
ly any  French  I  courteously  offered 
him  hospitality  until  he  had  engaged 
an  apartment  and  hired  a  carriage  toy 
the  month,  for  he  wished  to  live  J.ike  a 
gentleman. 

"He  was  three  daya  at  home  with  me, 
trying  to  inform  himself  about  art  and 
the  way  of  living  in  Paris.  I  remember 
that  while  he  was  smoking  he  spoke  tq 
me  several  times  about  Julius  Caesar, 
Shakespeare  and  Brutus,  about  Brutus 
in  particular.  He  asked  me:  'What  de 
you  think  of  Brutus  in  FYance?'  I  an- 
swered: 'We  admire  him  at  college,  in 
the  Greek  version,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch. But  what  was  Brutus  at  bottom 
but  an  ungrateful  and  sinister  dreamer, 
a  sophist,  every  inch  of  him?  Did  he 
not  Judge  himself,  and  his  role,  in  his 
last  cry.  "Virtue,  thou  art  only  a 
name!"  '  Booth  became  confused  and 
nervously  changed  the  subject,  I  recall 
it  now. 

"When  he  was  no  longei>  at  my  house, 
I  often  saw  him.  He  frequented  theatres, 
ran  about  the  town,  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  Parisian  civilization;  to  the 
point  that  I,  entreated  by  him,  intro- 
duced him  to  a  pretty  girl,  one  of  my 
friends  (?)  whom  he  had  noticed  at  the 
Porte-SaInt  Martin  in  'Les  Fiiibustiers 
de  la  Sonora.' 

"Judge  my  surprise  when  one  morn- 
ing this  girl,  not  timid  by  nature,  told 
me.  wholly  frightened,  that  Booth  was 
a  madman;  that  he  arose  in  the  night 
to  chatter  with  spectators,  as  if  in  a 
■somnambulistic  state.  She  ran  away  to 
Nice,  without  saying  good-bye  to  him. 
Bon  voyage. 

"Soon  afterwards.  Booth  himself  came 
to  take  leave  of  me,  in  a  most  sane 
manner,  apparently  so  at  least.  He  was 
going  back  to  America.  'It  Is  necessary 
that  I  return." 

1  ■ 


ance  at  Washington,  fired  on  President 
Lincoln,  without  being  Immediately  ar- 
rested. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this  fellow  will 
be  taken  alive.  This  is  the  way  I  take 
it:  He  had  his  determined  purpose,  a 
fixed  Idea,  even  in  France.  He  had 
vainly  combatted  It.  He  succumbed  to 
it,  on  his  return." 


We  spoke  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  In 
'•Lfifl  Pirates  de  la  Savanns."  When  this 
play  was  reviewed  in  Paris  In  1868  Bar-  ' 
bey  d'Aprevilly  wrole  one  of  his  vitri- 
olic articles,  this  time  taking  poor  Sa- 
rah Do*e  for  his  victim.    She  replaced.. 
Miss   Menken,    "who   died    exactly  on 
the  day  of  this  revival."    "Miss  Dowe  j 
has  not  feared  to  double  that  page  of  ,j 
Lara,  that  Mazeppa  of  16  years.  that,i 
charming   boyish   equestrian   girl    who  . 
should  have  lieen  permitted  by  fate  to  [ 
die  by  some  splendid  feat  of  daring  on 
horseback.      Miss    Sarah     Dowe  has 
played  the  mute  role  of  Leo,  wholly  In 
pantomime,  with  angular  gesticulation, 
with  arms  like  paper  knives.    The  poor 
girl  had  plastered  her  hair  on  her  fore- 
head a  la  Menken.    She  had  wished  to 
imitate  the  coilTure  that  gave  an  air 
so  adorably  roguish  to  Miss  Menken, 
the  boy-girl!    .^nd  with  the  face  that; 
she  has — this  Imprudence    slew    her.  i 
She  has  not  even  been  the^  ghost  of 
Miss  Menken — the  fantom  of  her  whom 
the  horse  of  death  bore  on  his  back, 
at   this  very   moment,    with   her  last 
grace,  as  of  a  cut  flower!    Ah,  Miss 
Adah  Menken   is   indeed  dead— wholly 
dead.    And  without  her  the  'Pirates  de 
la  Savanne'  has  only  now  to  die." 


Drinkwater's  "Cromweir 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  Mr.  Darling- 
ton's review  of  "Cromwell": 

"As  I  have  already  mentioned,  'Oliver 
Cromwell'  is  divided  Into  eight  scenes. 
In  the  first  he  is  seen  in  his  home  at 
Ely,  receiving  a  visit  from  John  Hamp- 
den and  Henry  Ireton  on  the  eve  of  his 
opposition  to  the  enclosing  of  the  com- 
mon land  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  The 
second  is  at  Westminster,  where  the 
Commons  of  England  are  passing  the 
Humble  Remonstrance.  The  scene  ends 
with  the  discovery  by  Cromwell  that 
an  Ely  man  has  been  tortured  by  the 
star  chamber  for  speaking  against  the 
ship-money  extortion,  and  with  the 
crystallization  of  Cromwell's  determina- 
tion to  put  dovm.  all  that  the  Star 
Chamber  stands  for  'in  this  unhappy 
England.'  The  third  scene  is  again  at 
Ely,  after  Edgehill.  Cromwell  returns 
to  his  home  to  raise  a  regiment.  The 
fourth,  three  years  later,  is  before 
Naseby,  and  the  fifth— a  tiny  scene- 
takes  place  after  the  victory  there. 
Then  we  go  forward  two  years  again, 
and  see  Charles  at  his  last  desperate 
attempt  at  double-dealing,  and  its  quite 
fortuitous  discovery  by  Cromwell.  This 
leads  inevitably  to  the  seventh— a  fine, 
restrained  piece  of  work— at  Cromwell's 
house  in  London  on  the  day  of  Charles's 
execution,  where  Cromwell's  mother, 
wife  and  daughter,  wjth  Henry  Ireton 
(now  his  son-in-law)  are  waiting  for 
news  that  all  is  over;  which  news  is 
conveyed  to  the  audience  by  the  quiet 
entrance,  of  Oliver,  unobserved  by  his 
family,  upon  which  the  curtain  is 
dropped.  And  so  to  the  last  scene — a 
glimpse  of  Cromwell  as  protector  at  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  mother. 

"The  whole  action  of  the  play  covers 
15  years— 1639  to  1654.  During  those 
years  the  diverse  fortunes  of  King  and 
country  underwent  such  vicissitudes 
that  to  cover  them  all  in  the  action  of 
a  single  play  seems  a  hopeless  task. 
Mr.  Drinkwater  has  done  wonders  in 
this  way  but  the  result  is— as  I  hinted 
above — rather  jerky  and  inconsecutive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  character- 
drawing  is  admirable.  Mrs.  Cromwell 
the  elder  is  a  delightful  old  lady.  She 
is  80  when  the  play  begins,  and  so  is 
95  (though  the  book  inexplicably  says 
90)  at  its  close.  She  is  ■  full  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  wonderful  detachment 
of  the  old  whose  powers  are  unim- 
paired. She  admits  sorrowfully  thftt  all 
that  Oliver  does  is  justified,  while  at 
the  time  deploring  that  human  beings 
should  be  so  selfish  and  foolish  as  tr 
make  slich  violent  measures  necessary 
The  protector  himself  Is  well  and  surelj 
drawn;  full  of  the  sense  of  being  God's 
instrument,  cool-headed  and  modest 
and  always  a  little  regretful  that  h( 
was  not  allowed  to  live  his  life  out  ii 
i peace  at  Ely.  All  the  other  character: 
are  cleverly  touched  In,  for  Mr.  Drink 
j  water  understands  the  stage. 
I  "I  should  like  to  add  a  short  note  on' 
I  the  actual  texture  o*  play— the  language 
'  in  which  it  is  written.  A  modern  au- 
thor writing  an  obsolete  form  of  Eng- 
j  lish  is  always  faced  with  a  difficulty  in 
j  deciding  Just  how  closely  he  Intends  to 
reproduce  the  language  of  the  period  in 
question.  As  a  rule,  any  attempt  at  ex- 
act representation  destroys  the  illusion 
utterly.  You  cannot  carry  conviction 
so.  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  evidently  taken 
the  view  that  by  writing  the  simplest 
possitoie  English  and  avoiding  polysylla- 
bles (and,  of  course,  modernisms)  you 
get  a  pure,  dignified  English,  which  is 
common  to  all  periods,  and  can  there- 
fore represent  any  period.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect in  thinking  that  this  is  his  delib- 
erate theory,  he  has  certainly  made  it  a 
triumphant  success  in  practice.  I  have 
analyzed  Oliver's  long  speech  to  the 
mayor  of  Ely  in  scene  III.  I  apoiogi.'/e  for 


llic  Ticf!;intj  of  the  proceeding,  but 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  result  i"- 
striking  enough  to  justify  me.  TIt 
speecli  contains  265  word^,  ana  oniy 
eight  out  of  .  all  that  number  contain 
more  than  two  svllables.  There  are  215 
monosyllables.  Even  the  eight  should 
really  be  reduced  to  five,  #.lnce  'gentle- 
man' occurs  three  limes  (not  as  a  for- 
mal address,  but  In  its  original  sense 
of  men  of  breeding),  and  thai  1b  not  a 
real  trisyllable,  hut  has  merely  become 
one  by  some  process  of  agglutination. 
You  will  see  the  simplicity  of  language 
could  hardly  go  further;  and  to  lt» 
cffAct  I  here  bear  witness." 

Notes  About  Music  in  London, 
i  Chiefly  from  the  Times 

We  are  beginning  to  be  a  little  tired 
ipf  "British"  song  recitals.  They  are 
ionly  first  cousins  of  the  "group"  recital, 
after  all,  and.  Heaven  knows,  we  are 
itired  enough  of  that.  We  submit  for 
consideration  the  view  that  nationality 
'has  nothing  and  personality  everything 
to  do  with  the  matter.  The'  singer  Is 
,'not  a  political  a^ent;  he  is  a  "person" 
who  gets  up  for  an  hour  or  so  and  tries 
to  say  what  he  stands  for  in  music. 
To  thifi  end  It  Is  of  the  first  importan<-e 
that  he  should  ohoose  the  songs  he  hon- 
estly believes  in.  and  he  may  be  sure 
that  eloquence  will  always  wait  on  a 
I  good  cause. 

Miss  Ethel  Frank  has  an  inadequate 
!  production.  She  meant,  however,  what 
I  she  sang  in  the  17th  of  Wolf's  "Welt- 
!liche  Lieder"  (curiously  translated 
!  "worldly"),  and  had  a  very  pretty  song 
to  show  in  "Mignonette,"  from  Wecker- 
lln's  collection, 

Mr.  Walter  Rummel  thought  fit  to  re- 
port In  his  program  at  the  Wigmore 
Hail  that  Debussy  had  called  him  "a 
force  of  nature";  and  we  seemed  to 
hear  in  his  playing  the  element  which 
j  these  words  were  intended  to  describe. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  \vhether  an 
exponent  of  art  ought  to  "be"  a  force 
of  nature.  Art  rather  transmutes,  is 
j  uiB  eweec,  numan  cbmrnent  on,  nature; 

Moreover,   the  executant's  art  is  only  ' 
'  a  presentation  of  a  presentation,  and  we  , 
:  felt  that  he  was  continually  coming  not  I 
i  only  'uetween  us  and  nature,  but  be-  | 
j  tween  us  and  the  composer.    The  "na-  . 
j  ture"  of  which,  if  of  any.  he  ought  to 
I  have  "been  a  force  was  the  composer's 
'nature,  and  to  this  he  did  some  vlo- 
|lence.     He    made    Liszt's    "Under  the 
Cypresses  of   the   Villa   d'Este"  quite 
[ugly.    This,  indeed,   shocked  our  sen- 
sibilities the  less  that  Liszt's  'beauties 
are  for  the  pianist  rather  than  for  the 
musician.    But  when  he  gave  Bach  a 
I  quite  unnatural  setting,  made  him  rant 
and  thump  the  pulpit  cushion  and  gen- 
.  erally  behave  In  a  way  that  belied  his 
actual  worde,  we  began   to  wish  that 
iMr.   Rummel   had   chosen    some  other 
I  composer's  nature  to  be  a  force  of.  ■ 
Miss  Jenny  Sonneniberg,  who  sang  at . 
1  the  Aeolian  Hall,  Is  the  possessor  of  a 
}  much-"produced"  voice.    The  notes  are 
I  all  there,  and  plenty  of  them,  but  the 
method  is  not  of  the  best.    The  words 
do  not  come  to  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
but  stick  in  the  throat,  and  so  wc  are 
conscious  of  a  rich  organ,  but  not  much 
else.    Perhaps  she  will  do  more  with 
the  wordless  song  of  the  future  toward 
which  some  composers  are  striving.  The 
"Air  de  Lia"  Is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
she  ^ngs  well,  because  the  whole  thing 
Is  summed  up  in  "Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quit- 
tee"  (which  she  pronounced  excellently), 
and   the  rest  may  be   taken  as  read. 
There  Is  not  much  variety  of  color,  and 
more  might  be  done  with  the  phrasing, 
although  that  was  correct  enough. 

We  all  cry  out  for  personality,  and 
then,  when  we  get  it,  wonder  how  far 
it  may  go.  Perhaps  the  safe  rule  is.  if 
the  right  sound  reaches  our  ears  it  is 
right;  if  not,  not. 
To  a  certain  extent,  every  hero  has 
'  been  made  by  his  disciples.  Mr.  Ed- 
I  ward  Mitchell  would  have  us  believe 
I  that  Scriabin  is  the  great  hero  of  music. 
"I  have  made  public  assertion  of  the 
fact  that  I  regard  the  subject  of  these 
1  recitals  as  the  greatest  of  all  com-  ' 
li  posers."  These  are  his  words.  Well, 
j  there  Is  no  need  to  agree,  and  there  is  i 
likewise  no  need  to  make  a  loud  pro- 
test. The  fact  that  Scriabin  was  a  , 
composer  of  high  degree  and  that  his 
music  can  express  the  deep  human  j 
emotions  is  enough  for  those  who  do 
not  band  themselves  with  his  ascetic 
followers.  In  these  days,  when  there 
are  so  many  voices  crying  In  the  v/il- 
derness.  we  do  well  not  to  yield  up 
ourselves  entirely  to  every  prophet  who 
cries,  "Lo,  here." — London  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

Mr.  Mitchell  prefixes  to  his  program 
a  profession  of  faith:  "1— The  arti.st 
has  a  clear  purpose.  2 — Scrlabin's 
i  avowed  purpose  was  to  make  the  world 
1  better.  3— It  is  fulfilled  in  three  (specl- 
1  fled)  works  and  lies  in  the  supreme 
development  of  will."  One  gives  the 
readier  assent  to  these  propositions  that 
they  do  not  discriminate  Scriabin  from 
any  other  serious  composer,  and  that 
we  mav.  therefore,  take  him  as  we  find 
him— which,  indeed,  is  the  purpos^  of 
these  recitals.  That  purpose  is  a  little 
obscured  by  two  small  matters— the 
resonance  of  the  hall  (as  also  of  the 
Mortimer  Hall,  where  the  series  was 
eiven  before)  and  the  character  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  pedalling.  Putting  thosf 
a  side,  these  earlv  _works  do  no' 


Impression  of  greatness  of  souV,| 
on.y  of  that  musicianship  which  Mr. 
Mitchell  somewhere  mentions.  Soul  has 
always  been  a  difficult  matter  to  argue 
about  from  Fra  I^lppo's  days  onward. 
Musicianship  is  easier;  it  consists  in  the 
gradual  emancipation  from  "four-bar- 
rinpr"  and  rising  .sequences,  a  stage 
which  it  took  Scrlabln  rather  longer 
than  others  to  get  over,  and  in  the  in- 
vention of  melodious  phrases  to  carry 
work  over  the  dead  points,  and  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  com- 
pletely surmounted  that  difficulty. 

Silotl  played  Bach's  prelude  In  G 
minor   In    a   way   that   reminded  one 


forcibly  of  the  deflhltlon  given  by 
great    composer    of  Joachim's 


art—  I 


"maximum  of  warmth  combined  with  a 
maximum  of  restraint."  The  two  arc  not 
mutually  exclusive,  since  "maxium"  does 
not  mean  an  exces.s  of  warmth.  Tech- 
nically    the     performance     had  ninii 
points  of  interest.    The  variety  of 
color  wa?  most  striking.    There  v 
moments  when  the  piano  sounded  m 
like   an   organ    than    one  would  ha%© 
thought   possible.     Then   this  masterly 
use  of  the  loud  pedal  ought  to  be  studied 
by  all  voung  pianists,  for  the  tendency 

towards  abuse  is  unfortunately  pr. 

general. 

Princess  Helena  Morsztyn  has  an 
oal  but  a  rather  stormy  touch.   Thci .  ^ 
no  need  to  hit  the  notes  so  hard  and 
through   them  the  drum  of  the  audi 
ence  s  ear.    It  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  before,  but  the  hundred -and-flrst 
will  do  no  harm;  music  is  not  a  ques 
tlon  of  size,  but  of  gradations  and  pro- 
portion.   What  we  listen  for  Is  ag  litj 
Sf  mind  and  adaptability  "f  -°"Vl^ger^ 
I  suppose  there  are  more  bad  fingers, 
than  bad  musicians  in  any      " ^[ . 
of  musical   life,   partly  no  doubt  be- 
cause, I  take  It,  there  are  -""^^^^ 
than    other   practical    musicians.  But 
^fs  begs  the  nuestion  I  have  in  mlndj 
Heaps  of  the  bad  singers  Vo.s.^n  gor,^ 
material  to  work  with,  but  they  do  not 
work     DO  you  ever  see  an  acr-ba  or 
other  performer  In  a  mu.>=ic  hall  who, 
,at  MS  or  her  craft  Is  as  bad  as  tnany, 
singers  are  at  theirs?    I  never  haN  e^ 
Uvhy'   Because  if  an  acrobat  were  as. 
'bad  at  his  job  as  the  lingers.  IJ^^: 
thinking  of  he  would  break  his  neck. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  music  hall  per  | 
7ormer  must  be  more  or  less  perfect, 
to  get  an  engagen.ent.     The  majority; 
of  sU^ger"    who%ave   the  money  can 

rt:  r --^."^  %-.ng-:n  age^nt-J 

and  they  are  too  seif-saiisneu. 

''cortoT's  ChoX:;  We  hear  player  after 
Mayer  come  forward  to  tell  us  what  he 
htnks  of  Chopin-Chopin  whochal  en.es 
that  question  more  than  any  one  else  by 
hiR  deep,  but  varied,  prnotion  by  h  s 
Mf-banlshment  to  a  fairyland  of  Ws 
own  creation,  by  the  <'«™^'  ^^^^'^/^f 
i,iw,  /vnfl  here  coines  M.  i.orioi. 
strong  of  wrfst  and^nger,  -a^erful  m 
'an        ways,  pulsing  with  rhyth- 

will  he  have  to  tell  "^''f  ''l'%fns  u-^ 
elusive,  ethereal  music?  He  «us  u-s 
that  the  world  has  gone  on  since  1840 
tha  hard  bitter  things  have  happen  d 
I  Interim    that    those   who  have 

,n  the  clash  of  ^hal  burst 

■Riiihnl  anv  rose  of  (j-ulistan  mi^vh 
her  veil  For  beauty  is  still  stronger 
thin  force,  as  sentiment  is  stronger  than, 
'erf"inter:«.  and  the  sun  tha"  \he;v,nd 
The  real  Chopin  was  not  at  the  \\  'K"^'^^® 
mil  on  Saturday.  It  Is  something  else 
tiat  M  Cortot  can  do  as  was  shown  t)> 
lit  tt^mendous  passion  he  put  into  those 
DUces  where  the  womanly  Chopin  aped 
?ir  a  moment  manly  qualities,  the  C 

^f"o;  x^.^^tteVo'^fV?:pTe^t: 
--3nt^L^e^>r.^r^i 

we  hear  u.  dexterity 
the  damper  P«f  ; .^.fi-.';'^'"  the  rank- 
rrsUnrorhirto  tUslmos  far  re-; 
Img   sting   oi    ms  ordinary 

«^^l"inrocfalm  Mm  as  'he  apt  exponen, 
=»Pi%ign  and  device  if  he  will  leave  fa.Ky 
't  ^'  A  ciie-trestion  to  others. 

v-lolS  may  be  interested  to  kno. 

/     t  ^\/--,^^[rTn  'c.^ntrdu^id'a^ 
f    "  ragro'assocrated'with  his  sonata  in 
''Even  Joachim  himself  wrote  an 

^        proportion  to  the  slight  and  oma- . 
!  meniS  structure  of^  work. 

Film  Notes 

(The  London  Daily  Telegraph) 
r  is  all  too  easy  to  confound  the 
ep;emeral  interests  of  individuals  with 
the  permanent  welfare  of  a  great  new 
^  i-  ;r.  nrnce'se  of  modiiying. 
"d  Tven  of  revoluuSng.  most  of  our 
and  even  of  undoubtedly, 

ros:'wnrar°e^ra;ed^in  the  commer- 
rr%xploitation    Of  the    cinema  aa^vc 


eves,  like  the  airy  f-i- 
^any  an  enterprise  -.^ 

nize    his   own    conceptions.     From  tne 
very  first  beginnings  of  «--inema.ographj^  I 
•      gavs    the  cardinal  error  was  made 

looking  upon  the  newly  born  an  a 
.  poor  relation  of  the  theatre,  a  parn  , 
isUe  of  the  novel.    The  sole  end  of  tl^e 
screen,  it  was  considered,  was  to  vul-l 
garize  the  authors'  conceptions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlettered  crowd.  'This. 
'       the   opinion   of   Mr.    Kifitemaeckers, ; 
.s  to  underestimate  both  the  crowd, 
which  the  sensibility  is  far  greater 
„n  superficial  observers  imagine,  and 
U.e  original  resources  of  animated  pho- 
tography.    The   dual  misapprehension, 
which    has    been    Pen>etuated    to  the 
present   day.   is.   he   thinks,   the  root- 
cause  of  the  malalae  from  which  the 
i  industry  is  now  suffering. 

M  Porier.  who  has  quite  Original 
'  views   about   the    possibilities   of  the 


lyn. 

this  by 
dressed 


was 
like 
of 
you 


view;*    ituijut    II."  I  

screen    and  has  st/uck  out  a  line  for 
himself,   is   indignant   with   those  who, 
would  belitUo  the  cinema  and  look  upon 
It  as  merely  for  children  or  for  those 
with  the  brain  of  a  child.    He  believes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  poetry  and  cine- 
matography  are   closely  fl lied    and   1  - 
is  shortly  going  to  put  this  theois  t, 
the  test  by  making  a  screen  version  of 
L.ajnartine's   well-known   poern.  Joce- 
He  is  the  more  attracl^ed  to  do 
-  the   preface    to  "Jocelyn"  ad- 
dressed  bv   the   poet  to  his  publisher^ 
Curiously  -enough,  that  preface,  penned 
many  decades  before  the  cinematogr.-iph 
dreamed   of.    reaxls   today  almost 
i  bit  of  speclaJ  pleading  m  favor 
Lumiere's   invention.      "Thanks  in 
vou  and  to  the  eminent  artists  who.^e 
talent  vou  have  invoked."  says  I.amar- 
ttnr  "the  rural   scenes  of   this  poem 
ill'  be    clothed,    for   the  imagination 
with  all  the  i.oetrr  of  the  Penc^  Shall 
I  make  vou  a  confession,  sir     Thi.s  !s 
he   most  ecstatic,  the  most  complete 
riumph   to   which   I   would  have  ever 
dar^  to  aspire  in  the  day  dreams  of 
mv  firs"  -outh.    To  see  some  day  my' 

the  ii^iaffinatlon  ba*  become  an  image 

^^'■i. :yru^"th^ 

Poirier  asks  h""V^  temptation  t.. 

lines,  was  he  to  res  si  i  shaAWN?- ; 

feemed  to  be  askins  him  to  do  so. 


songs,     T.i.    P^5:s^^";/;',exrs  de  Cas- 
included  a  Saraband  hy^-^i^^f^  when 
tiUon  and  "Gl^'-''"!''' ,  m/Sv  would 
H  was  announced  '^at  M"-.        wo  piano 
take  part  In  the  concert  these 
pieces  were  thrown  out. 
%he  beautiful  ^-^^^^l^^^'' second 
Rameau  s  was  takeii  iro 
volume  of  compositions  ,or 

cin    P",^"«»^|t,^Sand  ha^  "  " 
1731.     The  saraband  n 

rhrnX"crprfsV\h^mhcen- 

'"r?'hls  great  work  on  composition  Mr, 
In  his  gred.!.         _,*»Tition  to  the  so- 
d'lndy  pays  much  ^"^"""V^     a  con- 
I  natas  by  Friedrich  »'^^,^,";„Vydn 

i  r-^"at^«on  Of  Ku.'s  works 

I   able  to  the  very  v,„ve  the  mo- 

1  .which  Germany  ^^"P^.  %^ghtrp  minor 
,   nopoly."  This  sonata  'n  ^  sharp  ^^^^ 
(1784)  consists  of    an  aalegro  n 
the   second   theme   \s   singular  y 
thovian;  a  larghetto.  In  ^h'_f "  terrupting 

ous  flPtire  of  five  ^^e^  ^^^=„,'"form  with 
significance   a  finale  in  rone  fo^"! 

the  third  '•^f'-,a'"„*"''?''*?avori-  "  is  an 
of  Beethoven's  andante  favon  ^^vance 

mtei^ing  c°"\'?°^"'°siy  and  harmonl- 

^Ll'y^1i^rnor:ithouttoetical  and  emo- 

Nos.  1.  2  and  10  of  ten 
Pieces."    Four  of  the  10  pieces 
trated  by  the  composer,  form  nis 
Pastorale.'"  des  Montagnes" 

^"■•flrst  plaved  17  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
was  tirst  playea  II  y  ^  moun- 

Stephen  Townsend.    His  lo  ^^^^^ 
tains  is  well  '^nov.n  ana  i  j^^^j^ 

two  of  ^^lJ-^ll^^:rXo  has'a  de- 
works.  The  i^oem  J  jiividuality.  al- 
clded  fiavor  and  true  ^gristles  of 

though  It  has  not  the  ^^^/^p^^^^asie  for 
the  maturer  d  ^J^^y-^.^^  piano  and 
oboe  and  piano  °  ed  here  by 

orchestra)  has  been  performed  he  y 

^n^rdM'^%°-rwhennheUer 

^TlarBl^auTere  .ladly  Pal*  ^trlb-te 
to^^^:^^distln.uished 

Sc^al-uXs^q 
-rmb7d?o%rru«  heat  and 
Uck  of  air  In  the  hall. 


;eemed  to  oe  asB,i"s  ^    musi<-ai  nauui-s  ..-^ 

CONCERTS  OF 'THE  WEEK^I  E?";S,c:,'w 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Mol 
fenhauer.  conductor.  "The  Messiah. 
See  special  notice. 

Ballroom  of  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel 
4  P.  M.  Vincent  d  indy's  Concert.  See 
special  notice. 
Monday-symphony  Hall   8  f  •  M„  J]"* 
Messiah,"   performed  by   the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 
Tuesday— Svmphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Con- 
cert in  aid"  of  the  Massachusetts^^om- 
en's  Missionary  Home  for  Aged  Men 
Women  and  Unfortunate  (^^^^^-J'^S^: 
Lillian  Hawkins  ^^l^^  .'^Z  }^°^^^^^ 
I    ward  H.  Boatner.  .ha^-'tone  Clarence 
I    Cameron  White,  violinist,  and  Jessie 
Eleanor  Shaw,  pianist. 
Friday-Svmphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Sym- 
phonv  concert,  Mr.  Monteux.  conduc- 
tor    See  special  notice. 
I  Saturday-Svmphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Rep- 
Umon  of  Friday's  Symphony  Concrt. 
Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 

VINCENT  D'lNDY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


The  restless  CamiUe  Saint-Saens  rest- 
less n  mind  and  body,  is  finally  at  rest 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mak^ng^^ 

Lsicorthe  career  °^  - -'^^^°^^:JZ- 
noser    pianist,    organist,    he  was 

an     amateur  j  .^t,  archaeolo- 

i-:r\rh:w;;tra^;Shonywithor. 
-  he  also    -  -  r^r: 

r.n:::o"^eras.  spmphonlc 

.plants  and  an  nais,  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

,  and  citheras   f  '^'^X^'^'^^a.^vn  French 
I -Xos^trrln  h^  earner 

Tokt-J-il-^^'c^^ 

reactionary.     .         i„,  -,ativ  composers, 
inlluonced  in  t^^^^^^^^^^^.^ic  never- 
from  Bach  to  I^i"t,  "1^.'  j  . my.  His 
'  rature^w-isTn^^lll^int^Poii^heo^ 
musi<-al  nature  wa^    always   comme  il 
fastidious.  His  music  is 
manner,  speech.  Pos- 

I  rhythm,  a  ""f  '^PP.!',  simplicity  in 

or,  knowing  tl.e  .seldom 
!  orchestration   he  IS  m  hl^^  ^^^^^ 

tender  "  'unient  Imagination, 

;  ^^"'^^  '"'"■^?.i:o"a:x   form'Vuled'  in  his 
llirwit  and  brilliancy  were  in- 
„,nd.    Hi^.  \l\       ,     ^..^s  a  skilful  as- 
!  disputable.       hile  he  ^^         .^  oompos- 
!  slmnlator.  not  a  great  c  mentioned 
er.  his  name  ^'^"V'"*,  ^"^^a"  of  difticul- 
with  respect.  t^^;;^i«  t''^i!,timlerstanding, 

^''-'^t'r'XTed  'steadily,  from  his 
sneerfc.   he  worice 

i;^:"iu;;;^to'in^uce^-°^'^^™"- 

[  he  dearly  loved.    | 

'    Saint-Sacn.s  took  part  In  Boston  at  a 
spec'i^l  concert  of  the  Boston  Syrnpl  '  . 
orchestra  on  ^o^.  26,   1!»06.    The^  ir 
gram  was  composed  of  '"^  ^  , 

ThA  overture   to   '  Les  B.-iroares. 
fv^phony  with  organ;  his  Piano  ^-°^n- 
certo  in  G  minor,  and  his  piano  pieces 
Valse  Xonchalante,  Valse  Mignonne  and 
Valse  Canariote.    Saint-Saens  wa«  the 

pIcWc  international  exposition  at  ban 


L^ag  n,    11"  I"''   ^'  h.mdreds  of  t-P""  j, 

,aving  eaten  several  "^-J-  ,^,,,,a. 
,,,esof  'nsects  cooke^  n  ev  J^^^ 

lole  way.  o'",!^^^.    "    "Pound  the  m- I 
roach  soup  to  h'sque^  ^^^^^ 

sects  in  a  n^"ft*""',ii"or  beef  stock." 
pour  in  boUing-wate^--  or  bee^^^^^^ 

This  reminds  "S  ."f  the  n  ^  < 
spoon  invented        •"^■^  j^^-  moisted  that 
of  St.  Louis  in  1910-  ^     the  user; 

soup  could  not  be  '"^^1^^'^,^/ evilly  dis- 
that  he  could  not  '^"jve^*  ^oise.  The 
,  posed,  make  f.  J^-t^Xie  of  the  mus- 
1  spoon  was  on  the  prlnc'P  ^^^^^ 
lachc-coffee-cup,  PoP"'''.^  .  The  spooi- 
cles  50  or  60  yea.s  ^--^J^^jj  ot  it^ 
had     a     »d  was  dlppci 

surface.       The      ^o  P  ,,i„, 
from     the    eater     not        ^^nstruct  ^ 
.Mr.  Campbell  promised  to 
spoon  with  a  larger  ape.tu  ^^^^ 
-r"^re^^;:rrh.^ons^for^;^ 

HS  Christmas  sl"f-  ,        les  for  Christ-  . 
For  those  contructlng  pie  ,^ 

,„as  we  recommend  the  r  ^^^^^  , 
Christmas  pie  orey;  2  bushels 

tor  of  the  present  l';arl  t-r  y         ^  , 

4  wild  'ducks.  2  wood-  ; 
keys,  2  rabbits,  4  ^^'      ,^  69,  2  ne;its 
cock,   0  «tllpes.   *  P'^'-t'^^bi^ds,  6  p„.  , 
tongues,  2  curles^s  .  b     ..n-cumferen.  e 
eons.  The  pie  was  9  ft.  1^       ^,^„^t  .oo 
;  ,t  the  bottom;  it  we^,  ^^^^^^ 
1    Cn.' Ju^f  the  Pl^  tor  a  family  .atUei  - 

ing.  .  

.-CONVENE"  AND  "ODD" 
the  World  Wags: 

rrt-— -t^drr: 

,,ord  "convene      s  stil  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

England  m  the  ^^^^^  that 

verb   •'accomTnodato.  ^  ^as  living, 

m  my  youthful  dayb.  ^  ^j^^,, 

in    another   Pa^.  used  in  that 

l,pard  the  word  ^onYno 
^^  ay,  and  that,  when  \y>f  ll^  ,,,as  still, 
way  a  few  y^.^"^f,"'/o^,'n  Ri'ssell  Bart-' 
being  so  used  ^^^^^^  A  '  ricanism  makes 
„tf3  Dictionary  of  America 
no  mention  o    that  use  ot  t  ^^^^^^ 

Webster's  New  Internatlo  , 
ary  explains  the  me^n;:|g  °  odd, 
such  .expressions  JUl,.  does 

years"  and    ^^^^J J^.-ing  of  "odd"  m 

not  explain  "f"  ty  odd  y^^^^  " 

such  expressions  as    foity      ^^^^^  , 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  tne  _ 
I  pression  the  meaning  ^  i. 

'  much  in  need      ^^'."f.tv  and  odd  years  '  , 
in  the  expressions    forty  ^^^^  to 

and  "forty  years  o/?!      ^..g  explana- 
'"^'^^'The'ex^fs^s  or  ••forty  and  odd 
°f  "forty    years    odd,"  the 

(years"    and      ^""y  of  forty-one 

1  former  means    a  perio 
l^rears  or  over,  but  less  ^^^^^ 
;  Ind  the  latter  means  a  per^o^^ 

?!-%^fexp^essr^^rty.odd^year^; 


Tlncent  d-tody.  composer  an^  P'^"^^; 
•Misted  by  Georges  Longy.  oboist.  ga\e 
t^c^ncet^  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
ttCom  of  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  He 

??r^.^^Mu^isr'Ku^'"sona-^  CHBIST-;7aS^D1SH.S 
ShSrp  Minor;  d'Indy,  Poeme  des  Moii-  „  ti,e  name  of 

L'J^s:  ChabHe..^-^^^^^^^^  ^':rh;l^,f;?renciii-n  that  some  years  ago 
Bcherjo-Valse.^^  WUh^^  Fyench^folk- i:;;^;;^^^,,,^,,  the  e..tronomic  virtues  of  ., 

— Bo 


played 


L^:;%Se"expressnon  ••forty^^^^^^^^ 

mean?  Does  "  'n^^';^Vies  °  than  fifty 
re:r.ro%^ao°eVirmerUeriodoyort^^ 

1  years  -<5,„%/;r evpreslions'^as  "forty! 
the  way.  in  ^"^",^^'',^^,^^6  be  a  hyphen 
odd  years"  should  there  ^^^^ 
between  th«  "Utnera^  and^  jd^^^  ^ 
two  words  at^e     au^    Tame«!  L  Ford's 
hyphen  in  the  t ^1^,;^!-:^  ^n  a  T/it- 
new  book.       orty  uqu  ^gg^j^yEH. 
erary  Shop. 
Brookline      Oxford    Dictionary  says 
'    The  great    "^tora  _ 
that  "Odd"  without 

ISINGS  lESSlAlf 

r  Yesterday  afternoon  at  Sjmiphony  i 
Hdl  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 
^Su'ttd  by  Emil  Mollenhauer  and  . 
assisted  by  Grace  i-^"^' J'^JJ-^^;' 
Klink  Lambert  Murphy,  Fred  t^ai;  i 
fon  a;d  the  Boston,  Festival  Orches^ 
tra  gave  its  143d  performance  of 
'•i  Messiah"  before  a  capacity  au- 

^  Xs  Kerns  is  too  -U  ^--J^.^f;' 
ton  to  need  tn"ch  comtnent^  ^^^^^^ 
full  rich  voice,  and  an  exce 

standing  of  1^°^' f^Lgter  occasional- 
it,  though  her  uPPer  register  .^^ 

,y  becotnes  a  trifle  ^tri^;"^^,,  unow, 
terpretation  of  the  m^ny  ^  '° 
anas  and  recitati  e     ^^^^^^^^^^y.  even 
soprano  was  enunt-i.Y 
if  never  quite  inspired. 

Contralto  Excels 
Frieda  Klink  is  a  contralto  whom  B^s- 

a^d  shesm^s  with  an  -tire  absence  of 
^parent  effort.    She  --^^^^^^^J^^ 
spirit  of  Handel's  great  work  hetu 
spirit  o  soloists.  Her 

than  any  of  the  otnej^     ,^i„g  m  pow- 
tons  are  perhaps  ^  l'"'^^Xrium,  but  I' 
er  for  so  '^Jge  an  aud'^°;'  availal-' 
is  difficult  t°  ^;:^^o?Vhomthesan-, 
contralto  in  America  ot  w  ^^^^ 

could  not  be  said.      ^"'^  f^^tng.  He  ex- 


■i>rpl<>cc9  of  tlie  world. 
10(1  find  minimized  the 
^ii.l.  n  '.as  In  a  dlftroiwlnK  man- 
/doub«  the  florid  ItaHftn  s'.yU  su 
In  Handel's  time  Is  not  In  ao- 
Tioe  -with  our  p'-osx^nt  day  tavte,  bur  I 
•Ic  should  be  srlven  as  ■written,  o  i 
.■,tt<v(l  entirely, 
lir.  ration  Is  another  flrd.   Hi«  on'.an 
^  powerful,  rich,  and  exquisitely  flexll)  e 
1   fact.  It  Is  «o  very  flexible  that  it 
iiisrd  about  tho  only  fault  observa;>I< 
I    hlg   singing.   He    exaggerated  boili 
i.ronUnclatlon  and  running  melody  In  .1 
way  very  well  suited  to  chorus  work, 
but  a  little  too  p'om'lnent  tor  a  soloist 
If  It  Is  Impossible  to  find  the  happj 
le.ir.  between  Mr.  Patton's  method  a.i<l 
^Tr.  Murphy's,  however,  Mr.  Patton'3  Is 
■r'tainly  to  be  vreferred. 
The  chorus  did  the  capable  work  that 
s  customarily   found  In   this  society's 
erformances.   They  took  tholv  entrances- 
and  cut-offs  as  one  voice,  a  thins;  all  the 
If  ire  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  most 
cf  the  women  apparently  never  so  much 
glanced  at  the  oonduc  01     The  sc- 
„no  section  was  not  wholly  free  from 
„.  tendency  to  shr.Hness,  at  tlme^^but  the 
owsr  and  enthusiasm  of'  tlio  chorus  cov- 
■-.d  up  what  minor  faults  may  have 
■  xisiod. 

<X.£»  z  ^  ^  9  ^  


Vis'countess  Astor,  M.  r.,  opening  the 
exhibition  of  American  architecture  In 
London,  remarked: 

"As  it  is  about  as  difficult  to  «et  hon- 
est axchitects  as  honest  anything  else 
today,  can  I  suggest  that  you  propose 
to  them  that  there  shaJl  be  a  10  years' 
style  holiday,  like  the  10  years'  naval 
holiday,  and  that  architects  should  give  . 
up  plastering  classical  mouldings  for 
buildings  during  that  period  and  really 
try  and  consider  modern  materials  and 
modem  ways  of  building? 

Another  thing  you  might  say  to  them 
Is  that  no  architect  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  build  a  family  house  until  he 
Is  married  and  has  had  three  children, 
and  even  then  he  must  submit  the  plan 
to  his  wife  first.   I  speak  feeiingly- 

"Architects  have  to  build  up  the 
characters  of  the  people  who  pass  by 
and  look  at  the  buildings." 

Viscountess,  meet  Mr.  Vitruvius.  the 
lustly  celebrated  author  oi  a  work  in 
L.atin,  "De  Architectura."  He  gave  a 
lor.g  list  of  an  architect's  indispensable 
((I'.alifioa'tions  (Caput  I.),  including  a 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  music,  law  j 
Hnd  medicine;  but  said  nothing  about 
mr.rriage  or  the  exact  number  of  chil- 
dren. 


NOT  GOOD  OLD   DOC.  EVANS 

As  the  World  Wage  : 

1  e-ficlose  a  clipping  from  one  of  your 
more  or  less  esteemed  contemporaries: 

"He  gave  me  a  little  white  pill,"  she 
testified.  "And  I  woi^ld  go  to  sleep. 
And  tljen,  I  would  walk  along  mossy 
weaving  lawns  of  moss,  and  I  would 
feel  the  doc-would  hearetatoishrdletao- 
Inshrdlu  tor's  arms,  close  about  me,  and 
his  breath  against  me,  and  I  would  hear 
his  voice,  saying,  "Geraldine,  sweet- 
heart, what  do  you  see?"  and  "Greral- 
dine,  sweetheart  come  back  to  me." 

It  was  moet  dramatic  and  most  Im- 
pressi%''e.    'The  women  spectators  shiv- 
ered with  ecstasy.    Until  I>r.  Peter's  ' 
lawyers  took  her  in  hand. 

As  Dundreary  used  to  say,  "I  shall 
have  a  f-flt  pwethently."  This  busi- 
ness of  etaoinshrdlu  is  bringing  my 
gray  hairs  down  in  sorrow  to  a  prema- 
ture grave.  Can  you  hold  me  back  for 
a  minute  or  two  on  the  down-grade  by 
telling  me  what  the  dickens  it's  all 
about?  NATHAN  GROUT. 

Keene,  N.  H. 


THE    ETERNAL  TRIANGLE 

(For  The  Boston  Herald) 
Eternal  triangle.   A  playwright's  plot. 
Where  on  is  a  female  and  two  are 
male. 

With  people  b'ehavlng  as  they  should 
not. 

While  honor  and  right  are  of  no  avail. 
Whenever  such  stories  as  that  are  told, 
yVnd   multitudes   marvel,    "Can  such 
things  be?" 
I  always  have  scornfully  said,  "That's 
old." 

Not  dreaming  It  ever  could  come  to 
ma. 

The  man  In  my  case  Is  a  trusted  friend, 
We've  known  each  other  these  many 
years. 

On  triend.ship  one  never  can  quite  de- 
pend. 

Whenever  the'  problem  ofj  love  ap- 
pears. 

Though  she  whom  I  cherish  is  sweet 
and  true. 

And  spotless  at  heart  as  the  saints 
above, 

It  came  to  me  quick  as  a  flash.  I  knew 
My  friend  was  attempting  to  win  her 
love. 

At  first  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 
And  loyally  cluug  to  my  dreams  of 
bliss 

Till  one  day  I  heard  with  intense  sur- 
prise 

The  sibilant  sound  of  a  secret  kiss. 
\  silently  struggled  against  the  thought, 
•,     s  -seeking  to  smother  my  soul's 
alarms, 

V-  ;  '  nen  through  the  half-opened  door 
I        I  caught 

1    \  s  trht  of  my  darling  In  that  man's 


lly  buiiinoss  cuiiijxjlleU  froiu  my  dcai 
to  part.  ■ 
My  friend  comes  to  oalt  on  Iier  every 

day,  I 
'With  gifts  such  as  dazale  the  female 
heart. 

[  needs  must  abandon  the  rest  to  fate  - 
I    The  only  thing  left  fur  a  man  to  do  - 

l.'or  he's  my  old  crony  of  sixty-eight. 

An<l  she's  my  own  grand-daughter, 
i        not  quite  two. 

I    Brookline.  -QUINCY  KILBY  . 

I  STREET-CAR  COURTESY 

U.s  the  World  Wags; 

On  a  Newton  and  Brighton  car  re- 
cently, I  ventured  to  ahk  the  conduc- 
tor If  I  were  near  Corey  Hill  Hospital. 
Ho  stood  Immobile.  I  repeated  my 
question.  He  said  he  didn't  know.  I 
then  asked  where  I  should  get  off."  He 
told  me  to  get  olTf  anywhere  I  liked. 
I  hesitated.  He  then  said,  "Now  do 
you  know  any  more  than  you  knew 
In  the  first  place."  The  people  In  the 
car  waited  for  an  explosion.  I  turned 
towards  them  and  said,  "I  thought  the 
employes  on  this  line  were  gentlemen!" 
A  well-dressed  lady  in  the  middle  of 
the  cat*  left  her  seat,  gave  me  my 
directions  courteously,  then  in  an  in- 
dignant voice  said  to  the  conductor: 
••I  shall  report  you!"  So  much  for  the 
excellence  of  our  street-car  system! 

Boston.    EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN. 


I  .1,1    u...-  1,1  iKin.i  I'.  d   ,,!   I 1,  ,  I,..-  1)1  uiu 
of  that  great  niasltr  of  fiction. 
Melrose.  HAROIJ)  SKIMPOI^E. 


IT     LOOKS     AS     THOUGH     THERE  I 
MIGHT  BE  A  VERY  LARGE 

ATTENDANCE  | 

(The  Old  York  Transcript)  , 
Next  Sunday  evening  there  will  be  a  • 
stereoptican   lecture  at  the  Congrega- 
tional   Church.     The    subject    will   be  ^ 
"Hinduism,"    the    religion   of  33,000,000 
gods.    All  are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 


BRIGANTINES  AT  NEWBURYPORT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  sideline  to  the  interesting  clip- 
per ship  discussion  under  your  conduc- 
tion— I  never  used  this  word  before,  but 
Webster  seems  to  allow  it— may  I 
inquire  whether  brigantines  are  still 
extant?  About  20  years  ago  such  a 
craft  made  a  call  at  Newburyport  and 
I  believe  It  was  hailed  as  the  first 
square  rigged,  or  pai\tiany  square 
rigged,  vessel  to  enter  that  harbor  in 
many  years.  I  wonder  if  there  has 
been  another  do  so  since  then.  It  was 
a  srpall  vessel,  having  one  mast,  but 
I  can't  remember  which  one,  square 
rigged  and  the  other  schooner  rigged. 
I  thing  it  was  referred  to  also  as  an , 
hermaphrodite  brig. 

Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  gained  much  of  his  early 
nautical  experience  out  of  Newbury- 
port—some  five  or  six  miles  out,  due 
west— In  a  vessel  which,  if  not  square 
rigged  was  at  least  square  ended  and 
square  sided  and  was  capable  of  ter- 
rific bursts  of  speed  when  the  crew, 
armed  with  Uncle  Henry's  1812  gun 
and  "hoEs"  pistol,  sighted  an  enemy 
black  snake  and  the  soundings  were 
not  too  deep  for  the  setting  pole  to 
reach  bottom.  Perhaps  he  can  give 
us  some  information  touching  the 
above,  L.  H. 

Bradford,  Vt. 


I 


THE  LATE  KING'S  TRIBUTE 

As  the  World  Wage: 

The  Maiden  E^fening  News  recently 
printer!  the  following  headline: 

"Maiden  Children's  Wreath  Was  Nexl 
to  King  Edward's." 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  refer- 
ence to  Edward  was  a  slip  on  the  part 
of  the  headline  writer,  but  further  in- 
vestigation shows  that  the  text,  too, 
refers  to  Edward. 

"The  wreath  which  wae  deposited  on 
the  grave  of  the  unknown  American 
soldier,  burled  on  Armistice  day  at  the 
lArlington  national  cemetery,  occupied 
a  position  next  to  the  tribute  of  King 
Edward  of  England." 

Was  the  wreath  sent  by  BrlUsh  roy- 
alty in  memory  of  the  late  King?  If, 
as  the  statement  seems  to  indicate.  It 
came  directly  from  King  Edward,  is  it 
not  a  case  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Conan  Doyle  and 
others  Interested  In  the  problem.s  of 
communication  with  the  departed?  No 
reference  has  been  made  to  tributes 
from  Gen.  Grant.  Lafayette  or  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

Of  course  it  Is  possible,  tmt  hardly 
probable,  that  the  esteemed  News  has 
not  yet  heard  of  the  death  of  Edward 
VII  or  of  the  accession  of  George  V. 

Maiden.  PHINEJAS  PHIPPS. 

ALL  UP  FOR  DICKENS 

Ae  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Bates  asserts  that  the  word  "Ki- 
bosh" was  originally  used  by  Dickens. 
Says  Mr.  Bufket  (in  "Bleak  Housal') ; 
"Whenever  a  person  proclaims  to  you, 
'In  worldly  matters  I'm  a  child,'  you 
1  consider  that  person  Is  only  crj-ing  off 
I  from  being  held  accountable,  and  that 
I  you  have  got  that  person's  number."  Mr. 
I  Bucket    also    says :    "How    goes  the 
I  world?    Pretty  smooth"  (latter-day  ex- 
ipression).    Mr.  Bucket  "reckons  up"  a 
I  suspect.    Today  a  suspect  is  "checked 
\  up."    Dickens,  in  the  same  work,  criti- 
cising a  parliamrntary  inquiry,  refers 
'sarcastically  to  "Question  No.  517,869." j 


COPLEY  THEATRE  —  "Charley's  ' 
Ai.nt,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by  Brandon  ! 
Thomas.     The  cast:  : 

.lark  rhfsney   V  aller  KlnKSford 

BraBsetl   Moffat  Joltniiton 

("harlp.i  WyUeham   Nicholas  .loj-  | 

I.ord  Pam  ourt  B^bberley  E.  E.  Cllve 

KHiy  VerUun   May  Ediss 

Amy  Spettlgue   Katherine  Standing 

C:«l.  Sir  Francis  Chesney,  Bart. 

Monel  Pape 

Stephen  Spettlgue   Percy  Foster 

Donna.  Lucia  D'Alvadorez, 

Catherine  Wlllard 
Ella  Delahay  .,  Phyllis  Cleveland 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  and 
one  of  the  emblems  of  good  cheer  which 
it  brings  with  it  is  the  Henry  Jewett 
Players'     production      of  '''Charley's 
Aunt."    This  delightful  comedy,  which  j 
has  long  been  an  annual   institution,  | 
was  produced  with  all  its  farcical  gay-  j 
ety  last  night.    The  revival  this  season 
is  of  unusual  interest  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  theatre,  because  the  play 
Is  at  present  having  a  most  successful 
run  in  London. 

The  trio  of  young  Oxford  students, 
admirably  played  by  Messrs.  Kingsford, 
.Joy  and  Cllve,  brought  the  usual  spon- 
taneous laughter  from  start  to  finish. 
IMiss  Willard  in  the  role  of  Donna  Lucia 
was  sufficiently  enticing  to  make  us 
sympathize  with  the  foxy  colonel  in  his 
sudden  change  of  taste  from  gold  to 
beauty.  Nor  could  we  blame  Lord  Fan- 
court  in  the  least  for  his  mad  anxiety 
to  disclose  his  true  identity  to  so  charm- 
ing a  juvenile  as  Miss  Cleveland's  Ella. 
Exaggerated  Oxford  accents,  faultless 
portrayal  of  eccentric  character  and 
lense  comic  situations  well  acted  join 
to  make  the  Jewett  production  of 
"Charley's  Aunt"  a  most  entertaining 
holiday  feature. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston 
.Stock  Company  in  "My  Lady  Friends," 
n.  farce  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Emil 
Nyitray  and  Prank  Mandel,  from  the 
novel,  "Oh,  James,"  by  May  Edgerion. 
The  cast: 

Catfierine  Smith  Jane  Miller 

Eva  Johns  -  Nancy  Fair 

Hilda  Florence  Roberta 

Lucille  Early  Viola  Roach 

Edward    Early  Fi-ank  Charlton 

James  Smith  Walter  Gilbert 

Tom   Trainor  Auibrey  Bosvvorth 

Xorah  Myrtle  Clark 

Gwendolyn  Maud  Williams 

Julia  Rose  Hubner 

It  takes  something  more  than  a  week 
of  rehearsal  to  enable  a  serious  minded 
company  of.  actors  like  those  at  the  St. 
James  to  play  such  a  farce  as  "My 
Lady  Friends"  to  its  full  perfection. 
Lost  night  the  company  gave  a  consci- 
entious performance.  There  was  no~ 
lack  of  zeal  and  honest  effort.  But  the 
touch-and-go  quality  of  genuine  farce, 
the  naturalness  and  spontaneity  which 
should  invest  the  most  absurd  of  situa- 
tions with  tlie  guise  of  probability  was 
lacking.    It  was  a  mechanical  effort. 

Very  likely,  as  the  run  progresses,  the 
performers  will  improve,  and  more  near- 
ly aprpoximate  the  memory  of  previous 
presentments  of  the  play  in  Boston.  v 

"My  Lady  Friends"  is  clever  and 
amusing,  albeit  rather  strong  meat  for 
the  young  person.  The  troubles  of  the 
youthful,  good  looking  and  wealthy  pub- 
lisher of  Bibles  with  a  handful  of  dam- 
sels w-ho  have  attached  themselves 
lirmly  to.  his  pocketbook  and  the  ^yay 
in  which  he  manages  to  keep  in  the 
good  graces  of  his  innocent  wife  and 
to  thwart  the  "nosey"  spouse  of  his 
luckless  lawyer  friend  certainly  provide 
action  enough  for  an  evening's  enter- 
jtainment.  The  action  skates  on  pretty 
jthin  ice  at  times  but  never  quite  breaks 
through. 

Walter  Gilbert,  as  "Jimmy."  played 
his  role  W'ith  conscientious  determina- 
tion, struggling  to  remember  his  lines, 
and  the  mass  of  "business"  with  which 
ithe  stage  manager  has  overweighed  the 
part.  There  are  many  good  lines  In 
the  play,  but  a  considerable  number 
failed  to  "get  over,"  because  the  play- 
ers spoke  them  hurriedly  and  indis- 
tinctly. Miss  Roach-,  who  otherwise 
played  the  part  of  Lucille  Early  very 
well,  missed  several  In  this  way. 

Really,  the  performer  who  carried  off 
the  honors  of  the  evening  was  Miss 
Roberts,  who,  in  the  part  of  Hilda,  the 
servant  girl,  displayed  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  an  ability  to  create  charac- 
ter that  was  delightful.  Miss  Fair  as 
Eva  Johns  was  a  pretty  little  niece 
and,  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  sang  the  cele- 
brated "I  want'to  spread  a  little  sun- 
shine" duet  effectively. 

The  audience  helped  out  the  players 
tremendously  last  night.  It  was  ap- 
preciative, friendly,  quick  to  applaud, 
and  recognized  every  point  as  quickly 
as  it  was  made.  Sometimes  it  even 
anticipated  the  Joke  and  then  applaud- 
ed its  own  discernment. 

The  orchestral  music,  under  Mr.  Hec- 
tor's direction,  was,  *as  usual,  a  pleas- 
urable feature. 


IFRANCES  WHITE 

\  varied  and  well  balanced  program 
was  given  at  the  Shubert-Majestic 
Theatre  last  night.  ^ 

Frances  White,  who  starred  in  Jim- 
inie."  was  delightful  in  her  character- 
ization of  a  child. 

Francis  Renault  displayed  some  won- 
derful gowns  and  feminine  finery  in  his 


I'lit  iir.iiar- 

(;.. .       (i.'i   not  >;iii      I')  1'  ■  a'lil  •  •  . 

forget  rvon  for  .1  few  minutes  tii  ' 
was  a  man.  His  dancing  was  puii 
l:irly  gr.icetul. 

There  were  two  juggling  acts  that 
were  unusually  good.  Torino  presented 
:ionio  astonishing  stuni.i  amid  u 
gorgeous  oriental  setting  and  Togo  did 
.'^ome  very  good  tight-rop'';  walking  and 
i  h;i  lancing. 

"The  Broken  Mirror,"  a  sketch  by 
Fred  Schwarz.  was  really  funny  and 
well  done.  Du-Calion  managed  to  keoi- 
up  an  amusing  monologue  while  dolnt- 
various  antics  on  tottering  la/lders 
Hari-y  Kranz  and  Al  P.  White  had  ;< 
r.'ither  long  aol  which  was  justly  calletl 
"Musical  Foolishness."  Buddy  Doyh- 
sang  a  few  songs  and  told  a  few  etorlcn 
and  Harper  and  Blanks,  a  colored 
couple,  had  an  act  of  songs  and  dances. 

THE  MIKADO' AT 

■  In  changing  its  policy  from  grand 
opera  to  light  opera  the  Boston  Society 
lof  Singers  has  evidently  struck  a  popu- 
lar chord  as  the  performance  last  night 
jof  "The  Mikado"  at  the  Arlington  Thea- 
I  tre  proved  one  of  the  most  popular  things 
•  this  excellent  company  has  done.  In 
i  spite  of  being  an  off  week,  the  house 
j  was  the  largest  Monday  night  of  the 
season  and  if  enthusiasm  and  applause 
fare  any  indication,  good  light  opera  is 
iwhat  the  Boston  public  wants.  It  is 
(doubtful  if  a  better  all  around  perform- 
ance of  "The  Mikado"  has  been  heard 
In  Boston. 

Rulon   Robinson   gave  an  altogether 
excellent   performance  as  Nankt  Poo. 
He  sang  splendidly  and  acted  with  fine 
humor.  Miss  Helena  Morrill  was  the  Yum 
Yum  and  was  as  dainty  as  a  Dresden 
doll.    She  not  only  sang  her  moon  song 
delightfully  but  danced  herself  into  the 
hearts    of   her    audience.     Miss  Eiva 
Boyden   was  Pitti  Sing  and  sang  her 
'numbers  excellently.    With  Miss  Helen 
j  Bissett    the    aforesaid    young  women 
I  made  a  charming  and  alluring  trio  o; 
'  little  maids.    Phil  Fein  as  Ko-Ko,  the 
Lord   High   Executioner,   again  proved 
that  he  is  an  excellent  singing  come- 
dian.   Herbert  Waterous  as  Pooh  Bah 
the  Lord  High  Every  Thing  Else  was 
eminent  in  size,  in  voice  and  in  comedy. 
Edward    Orchard    as    the    Mikado  of 
Japan    sliowed    an    unjisual    sense  of 
humor  and  demonstrated  his  ability  as 
a  patter  singer.    Emma  Ainslee  was  a 
fearful  looking  Katisha.    Her  voice  Is 
a  beautiful  one  and  she  is  an  unusually 
versatile  artist.    Robert  Henry  made  an 
adequate    Pish    Tush.     The  orchestra 
under  Mr.   Fichandler  did  full  justice 
to  the  score  and  added  much  to  the 
excellent  performance.     "The  Mikado 
will  be  the  piece  offering  for  the  entire 
week. 

Next  week  beginning  Monday  matinee 
and  with  other  matinees  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday,  "Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk"'  will  be  given. 

ILUSIVEHOUDINI 
TOPS  KEITH  BILL 

Houdihi.'^  "the     elusive  Smer:can. 
making  his  first  appearance  in  Bostoi 
in  several  years,   is  the  chief  featurf 
of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  thi- 
week. 

It  was  at  this  theatre  that  Houdini 
first  made  his  bow  to  Boston  audiences 
and  for  several  seasons  at  this  house  he 
broke  all  records  for  performers  as  to 
long  engagements. 

This  time  the  wizard  brings  a  new 
act,  and  there  is  added  interest  by 
reason  of  motion  pictures  that  supple- 
ment the  performance,  and  the  principal 
is  seen  in  one  of  his  films  picturing 
the  battle  of  two  airplanes  and  their 
subsequent  collision  thousands  of  feet 
in  the  air. 

The  big  feature  of  Houdini's  act 
his  escape  from  a  Chinese  water  torture 
cell,  and  in  justice  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  future  audiences  the  least  said  the 
better.  Suffice  to  say  that  during  this 
feature  there  was  an  apparent  tense- 
ness throughoiit  the  theatre. 

Bert  Fitzgibbon.  the  "nut"  comedian, 
and  nuttier  and  cleaner  than  ever,  l» 
not  to  be  outdone  by  Houdini.  Listen 
to  his  declaration;  "Tomorrow  afernc:: 
—tomorrow  — I  will  extricate  my.=-;  : 
from  a  sausage— a  sausage— without 
breaking  the  skin."  The  comedian  has 
much  new  stuff  and  Brother  Lew  adds 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  act  in  a  rausi- 
cianly  planner. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Davis  anc 
Pelle,  equilibrists;  Ruby  Norton,  dair.-; 
comedienne,  in  florid  and  comic  sor.i 
which  she  executes  with  brilliance  aii';^ 
understanding;  Frank  Mclntyre,  the  ro- 
tund comedian,  in  an  admirable  out.- 
fo-  his  characteristic  style  of  comedy: 
Joe  Rubin,  the  winner  of  the  Ed.;;.; 
Leonard  contest,  who  sang  he  minstre;  ; 
songs  with  fidelity  of  tone  and  method; 
James  B.  Donovan  and  Marie  Lee,  m  a 
style  of  Irish  comedy  too  seldom  heard 
these- days,  and  steps  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  audience  by  M:ss 
Lee;  Meehan's  Canines,  in  a  clever  <k  r 
act;  Mason  and  Sliav,  sirgers  and  dar.'  - 
ers;  and  Beeman  and  Grace,  skfl' 
1  a,uu  msLi  uiuciii.<»ii=i=. 
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A  REAi-L.  ,         Bcenos  for  wluoh 

Aa  the  World  Waps.  pinzAns  o<     should  be  thrown  on 

we  a»  the  ^on^ewhat  brave  clttz*"'^^,    ^^^^^^  pi.tu. 


It  was  wilt  It'll 
screen,  a  pano- 


The  N.  T.  Herald  of  Deo.  18  said  that 
no  one  wao  surprised  to  hear  that  Betty 
Kallch  had  becoirte  the  wife  of  Felix 
"Welngartner.  "The  eeeond  wife  of  Weln- 
gartner  who  died  a  few  months  ago  In 
Vienna  was  Louise  (sic)  Marcel."  For 
"Louise"  read  Lucille. 

The  N.  T.  Herald  under-rates  the  aWl- 
Itles  of  that  flery  conductor.  Mr.  Weln- 
'  partner.     Miss  Marcel  was  his  third 
wife,  so  Mlas  Kallch.  If  she  Is  really  the 
wife  of  Felix,  is  No.  4.    His  first  wife 
was  Marie  Julllerat  whom  he  wedded 
In  1891.    In  1903  the  Baronesij  Feodora 
von  Drelfus  became  his  blushing  bride. 
Lucille  Wasself,  called  Marcel,  eang  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  1912-1914,  tak- 
ing the  part  of  Florla  Tob<^* 
1912),   Marguerite  in   Gounod  a  opera 
Alda   Pesdemona,  Djanilleh.  Eva.  She 
sang   also   in   concerts   at   this  opera 
hou^.     Her  last  appearance  here  uras 
1  as  Gounod's  Marguerite  on  March  ii 
\  1914,  when,  after  the  secona 
sickness  overcame  her,  her  place  was 
taken  by  Mme.  Beriza,  the  d'^'^"*-* 
of  Mr.  Muratore,  who  was  the  Faue 
that  evening,  a  performance  not  without 
an  ironical  twist. 

But  Mr.  Welng{irtner  Is  a  mej*  fj"*' 
teur  by  the  sid*  of  Bugen  d  Albert 
pianist  and  composer,  who  has  3 1  st 
taken  to  his  manly  boeom  ^o.  6,  Miss 
Hilda  Fels  of  Munich. 

ACTION. 
(From  "More  Trlrla") 
"I  am  no  mere  thinker,  no  mere  creat- 
ure of  dreams  and  imagination.  I  stamp 
and  post  letters;  I  buy  new  bootlaces 
and  put  them  In  my  boots  and  ^he"  1 
set  out  to  get  my  hair  out.  .t  la  with  the 
iron  face  of  those  men  of  empire  and 
u^conquorable  will,  those  Caesars  and 
Napftleons  whose  footsteps  shake  the 
earth." 

THE  SEAPORT,  CARACAS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

According  to  a  dispatch  In  The  Her- 
ald the  U.  S.  S.  Niagara  has  arrived  at 
Caraca.  "wjth  Rear  Admiral  Casey 
Morgan  on  board."  No  wonder  the  bull- 
nghts.  to  quiet  the  sailor's  nerves  after 
I  such  an  arrival! 
"°"f,  I  don-t  care  very  much  for  dispatches 
fact  anyhow,  but  dispatchers  themselves  are 
espe  human  beings;  given  to  erring,  like  the 
^""^  rest  of  us,  but  usually  deserving  of  our 
Pcc  consideration  and  sympathy.  This  of 
^la,  the  Niagara  at  the  Venezuelan  capital 

■y^.^  .    ,     ^..1  .^v    T   r^-nA  mv- 

'th? 

hif 
se' 
ol 


We  as  the  f"'"^^^  or  less  free  should, 
the  land  of  the  -^"r;  ""^'the  cJUzenS  of 

""Tril^  S^ie  State  in  their  at-' 
the-  new  Irish  Vr^e  oi  ^^^^ 

ainmenl  of  '""^^'f  pounders-  ances- ; 
own.  The  Fathers  and  round.         ^  \ 

tors  of  the  rema'nl"|/«^^ 

of  politics.  _„rp-or-lessness  of 

"^Would  that  m  the  ™°"^,"gV  bedeviled 

our  freedom  f^j\^^^^.2  tolhe  health 
we  were  sti"  'jee  to  drmk  t^o  i 

^nA  P'rP"'7,,°'  flight  be  pertinent 
such  X„  fn "hTt  "blarneying  bA- 

to  the  °"  'J\>  r,,ar  of  the  potato, 

^age  -J>«"'Ve  peat  and  the  soul  of 
the  reek  °'  ^^^^I'^iJi-nded  bv  distiHa- 
the  shamrock  sre  f'^"^^"  j^^s  in  the 
''°".ent  e"b".  InTo^  peXt'-hole.  This 
ancient  Erse  inio     v  j,,^,rhood  is 

simple  °L  the  legislation  en- 

"'^^d'^unde    the  leade^shlp^f  Mr.  Vol- 
"^t^    whereby    some    of    the  people, 
stead    wnereoy  Mojave  desert 

^'^'^lll^ih  "peo'p  e  of  an  'erstwhile  fra- 
upon  all  the  peai  '  toast-consunnng 
ternal.  bosp.table  arid  to^^_^^ 
nation,   nor   wm  ^  f^^^^g 

''^^'^''"jTthTe  flat  stX  and  unprof- 
to  them  with  t,'-^  So  with  our 

U.ble  congratulation  that 

welconne  law  are  to  be  mod- 

the  'tables  of  their  law  ^^^j^^ered 

.lied  on  the      "  ^^f"""  f "^bor  Canada 


should  be  inrown  ui.  »  0..,.^^..^  ;r,c«H 
r.-vmlc  moving  picture,  carefully  timed 
with  the  orchestral  measures.  The  per- 
formance was  brilliant,  but  the  music 
itself  Uft  no  marked  Impression.  ■ 
Liszt  took  his  Inferno  and  Furgatorici 
in  music  very  seriously  as  became  a 
future  ahbp;  but  his  "Dante"  Bymphon 
Is  not  t«  be  compared  for  Imaglnat.or 
and  poetic  beauty  with  his  "ymphonj 
of  Faust.     His   "Inferno"    is  a  stagj 
hell;  his  "Purgatorio.":  ^-'tf^^  ^s  endle^sd 
repetitions  of  unmeaning  little  Ph'^ses 
It.,    affected   simplicity,    is,    indeed,  ^ 
-Purgatory"  to  the  hearer,  who  walt4 
impatiently  for  ihe  Magnificat  a^d  at 
times  in  his  boredom  would  gladly  go 
back  to  the  "Inferno,"  as  Don  .Tuan  m 
the  plav  was  weary  of  heaven  because 
it  contained  so  many  middle-class  li>n^- 
lishmen.    Yet  by  this  Inferno  one  is  re- 
minded  of   Hazlitfs   description   ol  a 
parliamentary     orator     who  launchea 
platitudes  with  the  jurj-  of  a  thunder- 
b61t.    On  the  other  hand  the  opening 
measures  of  "Purgatorio"  have  a  calm 
beauty,  a  mood  that  la  curiously  I1K6 
that  of  the  first  measures  in  Blmsky  8 
"Night    on    Mount    Trlgloff."     Ij"  t  .  f 
symphony  as  in  other  works  oj  J^^f^^ 
the  Russians  and  Wagner  are  detected 
helping    themselves   with   both  hands. 
Mr.  Monteux  had  carefully  prepared  tne 
orchestra  and  the  female  chorus  buj 
even  the  flames  of  the  "Inferno  left 
one  cold.    The  concert  will  be  repeat- 

    _#    tVi  a    rrtn  • 


,t  I 

d  1 


n.rt  on  M.«  sound  and  untinKerea  i;  ^^jj^ig^^  ^he  program  of  the  con 
•^tti^ution    of   our   neighbor   Canada  ,  ^^^  S  f^Ho^^..  RosmU 

T  .r?he  voire  of  the  Volstead  19  "fM  certs  >iexx  ,3^    ,„  Alg«rl"t 

heard    ^ro^gh  W  land  proclaiming  "s  ,^  ^venure^^  ^ 
Sew  commandment.                                '  ^iek.  Theme.  Variations  and  Fugue  fo» 
2  rnT^^t^roJ^y  r^lVKl  -d  orches.^^^  XZ:%rTel 

"'°-^^rrrveTtm\\L"uVa;^  time  In  America).  Mme. 

lltlcal  side  of  th«  ^  .„  ^^e  saddle  


lltlcal  side  or         -"^^  i„  ,he  saddle 

'"^Z  ,^at  is  Q"let  and  as  it  should 
.n.nd  Shannon   tonight,  how- 

I        ^^^Mferous  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
'  ever  vociferous  t  ^.^^ 

tomac.  »  ^PP^o^.iessness,  whiskey  has 
acquired  more  or  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

"'r^nf  tea  to  10  cents  a  pound  ("take 
given),  tea  to  ^^^.^ 
It  away,  take  U  a     y  Havana 
tea,  w«fl^'cents  a  piece.    "Sinn  Fein' 

'^'^^'Ln.s  say  that  Ireland  will  be  the 
„,er<-hants  say  tna  ^^^^ 

greatest  ^^^^^^l''^^  j  ^ead  I  quothed  in 
woT-T-r\A_Ana  ^.^^^^  Peterkln , 

wonderment  as  qu  the  field  j 

about  the  sKuii  i>       ^BEL  ADAMS, 
of  Blenheim^ 
Amherst.  N.  H. 


Homer  will  sing  a  secular  cantata  by 
Bach  and  the  Rondo  with  R«citat'vj 
from  Mozarfs  "La  Clemenza  dl  Tito.  I 


Adagio  by 


Saint-Saena 


•'Christ  was  born  upon  this  wise. 
It  fell  on  such  a  night. 
Neither  with  sound  of  psalteries, 
Nor  with  fire  for  light. 

Marv  that  is  God's  spouse. 

Bring  us  to  thy  Son's  house. 

"The  star  came  out  upon  the  ^st 
'    With  a  great  sound  and  s/ve^V^ 
-  Kings  gave  gold  to  make  him  feast 
Now  mvrrh  for  him  to  eat. 
Mary,  of  thy  sweet  mood 
Bring  us  to  thy  Son  s  good. 

■He  had  two  handmaids  at  his  head, 
one  handmaid  at  his  feet- 


i.    e..  In 

,.     ,,,,,,    ,.f    UK-   Head— to 
lllJ^nUr  swelling  J^osomw^ 

orr-v^ror  warrior   for  . 

'  ity  that  General  „f  sv.ft  to 

'^"'"'r'^ldt  It  the  emblem-  of  the  Wop 
pin  beside  it  tne  nmnQ 
lr,ior  of  the  Sucou  e     Orape.^^^^  ^^.^^ 
Rest  assured  that  11  ^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

Haynes    T^^l    ';l)„^,y  of  your  position 

your  H  mop  by  the  Baboosic. 
-Woli    one   Who    Shares  r^^^^^ 

rn7tger?."iU"ior.?ard  to  more.  - 

Boston.   

-  HEALTH  INDICATORS 

With  the  dying  year  one  turns  his 
thlghts  towards  the  earth  or  tlie  c^e-j 
„,atory  that  is  patiently         ing^  But 

the  doctor  for  a  phssica^ 

I     watch  loses  a  1  tic  aUhous  .^^ 
capital   t.rne-keeper,    exc^i^^^  ^ 

L'^il^^^rrr-da^'^^  two  after  hard, 

work  for  a  week.  tuner,  says 

'        ^'^"ir  luettTt  run'^down  tendency 
that  the  he  cannot  tune, 

affects  his  ear       tf  t  h«  ^  ,„re 

A  Beaconsfield  glass  cu 

indication  In  his  snoP-  ^  „  or 

'stulrerat'strrung     When  hej 
wUy  "  t"  no  accident  occurs.  ' 

VV.TH  APOLOGIES  TO  DRYDEN 

,.^^:°\j\;rtrpiro:;:)ast  night 

i%i:jbb;Tmy  mtle  toe  with  all  my 
The  pirn' all  other  pains  so  far  sur- 

--"^l^ii^e^^'^ul^^---^ 
r„°3rgrck,11tubbedthe^oti.er^toe. 

Boston. 


by    samL-a^c..^  , -^^-^r  ms  feet- 
Added  to  Program  ^  {'^^^^l^^^-^-L^T^:^'' ' 
Memory  of  Composer 


WIO    i-^»c»o<**—  —  

Is  a  case  hi  polnt-although  I  find  my- 
self considering  the  case  rather  then 
sympathizing  with  the  point  so  consid- 
erably advanced  as  to  reach  beyond  us, 
even  unto  the  disreputable. 

Any  man  of  us.  down  in  South  Amer- 
ica, who  picks  up  dispatches  and  other 
commodities  and  who  <='^"  ,\«f„ ^'""^  h's 
line  of  vision  the  good  ship  Niagara 
scaling  those  precipitous  coast  moun- 
^Iml  tliousand,  of  feet  high  and  sailing 
majestically  on  o'er  dry  land  into  Ca- 
^cas  of  the  inland.  Is  no  fit  per-son  for] 
us  to  include  on  our  national  journey  to 
the   terrestria'.    It  may  be.  however 
that  the  Niagara  waS  carried  up  on  that 
ridiculoue-but-raarvelous  little  railroad 
Which  winds  up  and  up  on  the  edge  o 
nothing,  23  miles  in  going  seven,  but  1 
am  incl  ned  to  believe  that  this  was  not. 
t^Te  mode  of  sailing,  for  the  dispatch  _ 
says  that  Admiral  Casey  Morgan  was./ 
on  board.  We  can  here  sympathize  with 
the  dispatcher,  because  his  dispatch  was 
sent  from  Caracas  Itself  and  lie  doesn  t 
venture  to  say  how  the  ^'^P^  arrlv-al 
wasaeromplished;  it  la  enough  that  the 
i  ship  arrived.  tui.  1 

Do  vou  know.  It  may  have  beten  this 
Identl'ral  despatcher  w-ho  once  an- 
:  nounced  the  death  of  Mark  Twain,  an 
announcement  which  afterward  Pronipt- 
S  Mark  to  say  that  the  dispatcher  had 
been  dabbling  In  consld'erable  color.  This 
^lor  process  seems  nowaday.s  to  affect 
the -eyesight,  yet  mnuenclng  dispatches 

*  Still  °"our    dispatcher    sojourning  at 
Para-'aB  Is  pos.sibly  suffering  from  pter. 
ygi^m  or  Is  not  of  the  bona  flde  order 
of  dispatchers:  perhaps  a  tourist  or  an 
adventurer  or  a  modern  Ponce  do  I^on, 
wearing  a  borrowed  toga  in  an  exigen- 
Tv     Yet  it  remains  tl^t  If  through  the 
vaearVes  of  visionarj"  uncertainties  or 
LTp  omptings  of  oasisian  gladness  he 
^uld  see  the  Niagara  at  Caracas,  >c a, 
A.iT^,lral  Casey  Morgan  on  board,  he  is  , 
a  m  aubfect  for  consular  attention ;  to  , 
escorted  down  the  mountains,  to  ride 
°ha  surf  off  La  Guaira  and  to  be  de- 
noMted  alboard  a  strictly  ehipping-board 
^ewel  homeward  bound.     Here  he  can 
be  Yielded  safely  from  Caracas  heal. 
Herrtoo  can  be  found  emergency  appl._  , 
cations,  quiet,  oculary  trea'ments--and  | 
^hl  jufen^t.    Or  else  the  Niagara  should 
we  brought  home  for  oh-r-tion  pur-! 
poses  and  a  geheral  overhauling^  ^  ^ 

?;e*di'Jpatcher  Is  probably  suffering  ^ 
frim  ntervgium.  which,  learned  men  teU 
ns^,  a  difeask  condition  of  the  con- 

oion  in  r-:'™'^  of  the  Pacnc  1.,- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was 


Mary  that  Is  most  wise.  ^ 
Bring  us  to  thy  Son's  eyes.  Amen. 

ONE,  WILLOUGHBY 

i  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Excelsa  Belcher 
i  of  Ipswich,  quoting  a  saying  of  Henry 
\\  Kingsley  in  Ravenshoe-that  Lt  Wi^lW 
'  oughbv  was  "a  greater  than  Bayard 


,„  symphony  Hall.    The  program  -^  r^-^'^j^^  ,^,3  willoughby  was.  Mr. 
as    follows:      Maaeenet,    Overture         i^f"'*  "^"".(.^ood  of  Melrose  writes 
"Phedre";  Rimsky-Korsakov,  "Night  on  |  Thomas  D.  Lockwood 
Mount   TriglafT-    (act    3   of    ''Mlada")     to  us:   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


—first  time  at  these  concerts;  Liszt 
"Dante"  SjTnphony. 

The  Adagio  from  Salnt-Saens's  sym- 
phony with  organ,  added  to  this  pro- 
gram, was  played  In  memory  of  the 
composer,  who  died  at  Algiers  on  the 
16th.  No  selection  from  his  many 
wortts  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate. The  peculiar  serenity  and  dig 
nity  of  this  Adagio  made  it  a  fitting 
tribute:  more  fitting  to  Salnt-Saens's 
character  than  any  walling  lamentation 
or  mighty  funeral  march. 

Massenet's  overture  iH  inten.=>ely  the- 1 
atrical  as  feverish  aa  the  heroine  In  the  ; 
legend!    Whether  It  expresses  the  mood 
of  Racine's  tragedy  is  another  question.  1 
for  surely  Racine  in  exposition  and  In  ' 
I  dialogue  "was  not  feverish  in  the  mod- i 
■ern  manner.     His  a-ately  llnee  are  to 
manv  cold.  It  takes  a  Frenchman  famil- 
iar  with    the   history   of    the  classic 
stage  and  a  reverer  of  the  classic  out- 
line and  spirit  in  crt  to  appreciate  him 
■  fully.     Massenet's   overture,  however, 
might  well  have  been  a  prelude  to  a 
performance  In  which  Rachel  played  the 
heroine,  for  Rachel,  according  to  report, 
was  consumed  with  a  raging  fire.  Mr. 
Monteux  gave  the  overture  a  superbly 
!  dramatic  reading. 

,     Although  Rimsky-Korsakov  arranged  | 
the  third  net  of  his  "Mlada"  for  con- 
cert use.  the  expediency  of  playing  this 
music  in  a  Symphony  concert  may  well 
be  doubted,  even  If  curiosity  is  thuF 
,  gratified   and   the  ear  tickled  or  sur- 
prised by  the  extraordinary  instrumen- 
tation.   A  description  of  what  is  doing 
on    the    stage— a    witches'    Sabbat— is 
printed  for  iTi.«ertion  In  a  program  book, 
but  the  hearer,  if  he  attempts  to  iden- 
tify the   lovers,  Yaromir  and  Mlada, 
the  Black  God  disguised  as  a  he-goat, 
the  apparition   of   the  voluptuous  and 
te  mpting  Cleopatra,  spectral  sl-apes  and 
perturbf lions  of  nature,  will  hardly  be 
able  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
Perhaps  this  would  not  greatly 
for  there  are  few  purely  musl- 
-        this  score.    The  music  Is 
of  the  theatre,  decorative, 
explanatory    if  you  will. 


)  us ;  . 
"The  hero  referred  to  Is  probably  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  great  magazine 
at  Delhi  on  the  outbreak  in  May,  18o7 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy  army.  He 
had  but  eight  PXiropean  assistants  and 
knowing    Chat    the    magazine    vvith  its 
vast  stores  of  ammunition  would  bo  m- 
vU.iable  to  the  mutineers,   he  deeded 
:';^w  it  up  rather  than  .urj^nder  it 
This  was  done  as  soon  as  the  reufi. 
:  broke  in.    More  tlian  1000  of  them  w;  ■  • 
b  own  UP  with  it.    Lt.  Will,ughby  hin, 
«eK  escaped  for  the  time,  only  to 
'  'n^urdered  on  his  way  to  Meerut  «o 
nearest  miliury  station     See  History 
of   the   Indian   Mutmy,     by  ."^ 
Holmes    (London,    1883,    PP-  108-112, 

^Tnother  correspondent  writes  that 


A  CHEAP  SOLUTION 

,l.on<lon  Daily  Oluonicle) 

-^^^  ^-^^Xa:i:^d  tr^'^rbrtie^'^s; 

ist's  shop  a-"<',.f^''"^„a  Quicklv  demand- 
:rto' t^ow-'^li'ihtre  "4s^  any  charge  for 

something  m  "•J'e  ^  penny." 

:''°Von,"r:;Ue^  Mac.  "put  as  a  cork 

m  It."   

■n**''n^°of  tl^I'"Goo  GOO"  debacle  i. 

TrHCENT  CATASTROPHE 

How  queer  to  try  to  ride  between 

The  elephant  and  mule! 
Thev  vary  so  in  size  and  gait, 
""^n  strength  and  conduct's  rule. 

I  took  a  seat  with  G.  G.  A. 
i;^°hirh-b°ro^"tar:e  spent  the  time 
And  rode  right  to  a  fall. 
Boston. 


wil'i'ouehby   had    two    men    under  his 
^omZnd   "He  took  his  «tand  where  he 
could  watch  tor  any  approaching  help, 
wh Te  one  of  the  other  men  stood  ready 
To  fire  the  magazine  at  the  agreed  sig- 
nal   the  lifting  of  the  lieutenant's  hat 
i^r^en  it  became  apparent  to  him  that 
no  help  was  near  and  that  the  maga- 
zine was  al«,ut  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  he  gave  the  signa  and 
a  minute  later  the  magazine  exploded^ 
One  of   the  men  lived  through  it  and 
wat  a  terwards  rescued.    1  believe  the 
Ucf-utenant  al^o.  escaped  but  ^vas  killed 
before  he  reacheiO  safety. 

••An  account  3^  this  may  be  found 
in  willfam  Butler's  'Land  of  the  Veda, 
a"  well  as  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  rebelllou  itself." 

TRIBUTE 


•■Happy-Go"l.ucky.''  the  comedy  m 
three  acts  that  Ian  Hay  adapted  from 
his  novel  of  the  same  name.  wl..  be 
seen  at  Selwvn's  Theatre  tomorrow. 

brought  out  at  the  Apollo,  London 
Tn  July  10.  IJ-i'^.  as  "Tilly  of  Blooms- 
burj."  and  it  was  so  entitled  when  « 
r  Played  at  Stamford.  Ct.  and  in 
Canada  early  in  1»20.  Having  taken  the 
Sue  of  the  novel,  it  was  brought  out 
r  the  Booth  Theatre.  -New  Vori.  Aug 
..i  19'20.  wnen  tne  late  George  u.dden., 
Edmund  Gurney.  Barry  Baxter, 
o'ald  Yorke.  Frank  Hector,  Jypsy 
O'Brien   J.  H.  Brewer  were  in  the  cast 


music. 
'  matter: 
j  cal  idea 
I  necessarily 

empha.'iizlng 


empha.^izmg.  .  e:^!"-*"'^"''^  ■ 
'The  more  salient  features  might  embei_  ^ 
llsh  a  treatise  on  Instrumentation  with 
an         ompanvlng    text,    showing  the 


A  -OESERVEO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

With  •■Alcoholic.  October"  fresh  in 
mind  and  just  having  read  "Diaz  and 
Havnes,"  my  cyo  happened  to  strike 
an  "item  In  a  foreign  paper  stating  that 
Abel  Adam  had  been  awarded  the  croix 
de  guerre,  whereupon  the  item  was  ex- 
tracted and  sent  to  the  hero  ^vith  the 

accompanying  letter: 

Abel  Adams.  Esq.. 
3717  Blank  Grove, 

tlv''Dear''sir-Heartiest  congratula- 
My   l^^''\  that   the  effusive 

"XtJ^n s  fr^mTourVoLuant  pen  have 
cvagayine  ^.^  -nnls'  ipnre     of  the 

penetj  ^    .      .  ,.,^-,,;;nl^ 

.Mare 


has  been  said  that  what  at  the  ^ 
bli.nningP.omis^^;;;--'^^; 
character  turned  .nto  aj  is  in  the 
of  externals:  that  the  attended  , 

,ea  party  at  the  >od^.ng  hou-  a^^ 
by  the  haughty^  a  . stocra^^^^^^ 
husband  and  daugh  er^ 
broker's  man   ;^'^o  had  ^ 
the  stage-as    he  forej^es  specialty 
mime  eiephant-whe^ea^     ^^^^^^  , 
was  the  hind -legs. ^a^        ^j,^  ,vo-ld 
who    has    ^o'"«  .'l°^,i'^,e      m  I>ondon| 
through    love    of  «^n 
.  ..Bloomsbury     wai,  sa  gioomsbury, 
lal)el.     "Oth.ng     1  ke    H  .^^ 
•nqwTi_to  l.-ndouer. 


vrt(i. 


lien 

I  rati  i 
"Inn 


ms  his  lo^e  foi  I 


-  -     -   -  -    -     .   .(JOIllSljUI  >  I.M 

ved  from  Bleoinan's  bury. 

I  .-fgHr."  a  inusical  extravaganza, 
•  oct'^''  French    by  Fred 

*nolnp.soii    and    Worden   David,  music 


'>iit  iinknovm  lo  hi 


lis  wife — slip 


H 


as  the 


hopip.soii    ......  v.,   

iiy  Charles  Cuvillier.  was  brought  out 
In  this  country  at  Hartford.  Ct..  N'ov.  1, 
J  920;  in  .\ew  York  at  the  Central  Thea- 
tre, Nov.  g,  of  that  year.    The  FVench 
piece  is   by   Michel   Carre  and  Andre 
Bard,    The  production  was  con.spicuous 
for  the  F'aul  Poiret  gown.s,  the  appear- 
ance of  Alice  Delysia — "there  is  a  dim 
suggestion  of  Gaby  about  her.  and  per- 
l.ap.s  just  a  touch  of  Aniia  Held,  and 
beyond  all  that  there  is  a  distinct  and 
eaving  .savor  of  Fannie  Brice" — and  the 
eocentric  dancing  and  comic,  wheezes  of 
Jjupino  Lane.     "Afgar"   is  in  tlie  line 
after  ■',\phrodite"  and  "Mecca,"  so  that 
Mr.    Weed    Dickinson    foresaw  "Rame- 
ses,"  "Scylla  and  Charybdis"  or  "Ossa 
end  I'elion"  to  come.    "It  is  even  re- 
ported that  Ml-.  Gest  is  now  wiring  for 
the  rights  to  'Romulus  and  Remus'." 


The  film  version  of  "The  Two  Or- 
phans" brin'gs  up  a  host  of  memories. 
We  saw  the  melodrama  in  1876,  and  re- 
member the  hero  bawling;  "Me  .sword's 
me  king's;  me  life's  me  king's;  but  me 
nffeitions  are  me  own."  We  remem- 
ber Kate  Claxton  and  Kitty  Blanchard; 
.stiuirt  Robson  as  Ptcard:  Marie  Wil- 
kins  as  the  dreadful  Frochard  woman: 
Ihe  male  Frochard  that  came  "from  a 
family  that  kill."    Glorious  old  days! 

An  entertaining  little   boolt  could  be 
written  about  this  melodrama  by  d'En- 
iicry  and    Cormon,    produced    at  the 
I'orte-St.  Martin,  PJiris,  on  Jan.  29,  1874. 
The  bo.x   office  receipts  were  f.736,7.'!l 
up  to  Oct.  1  of  that  year.    Taillade  was 
the  Pierre.    It. was  said  of  him,  that  not 
iiaVing  knownXa  father  save  one  that 
dopted   him,   Ite   imitated  no  one;  lie 
as  the  son  of  his  impersonations.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  champions  of  the 
•tort  of  melodrama  that  made  the  Porte- 
St.  Martin  famous.    In  1902,  when  he 
was  76  years  old,  managers  were  slow 
to  engage  him.    He  wondered  why.  In 
1S96,  d'Ennery,  through  his  wife,  wrote 
to  a  manager  that  he  knew  an  excellent 
ilentist.  naming  him,  who  had.  told  liim 
that  he  could  restore  Taillade's  means 
i  f  diction,  and  would  do  it  without  pay. 
1  >'Ennery  asked  Lemonnier  to  forward 
tills  letter  to  Taillade,  who  refused  the 
^Icntist  s  aid.  In  .lanuary,  I89S,  Taillade. 
I  oor.   and  miserable,  went  to  Brussels 
lor  an    engagement.     Going   from  the 
theatre   of  the   All-.ambra   after  a  re- 
hearsal, he  fell  dead  in  the  street,  and 
his  body  was  taken  to  the  morgue;  but 
his  old  rnanaser.  I.eiMe'inier,  saw  to  i 
that  the  burial  was  in  Pari.Si  / 

The  original  Henriette  was  0ica  Petit 
riescribed  by  the  elder  Dumas,  in  1868 
|f)s  more  poetic  than  passionate,  but  in 
lime  her  diction  was  warmer,  her  act- 
ling  more  fervent.  She.  too,  had  a  sad 
lending.  Playing  at  Petrograd,  she  went 
liack  to  Paris  to  be  treated  for  a  grave 
malady  by  a  physician.  Returning  in 
bS85,  she  died  in  the  train  before  it  ar-  I 
[rived    at  Compiegne. 


as  e'  i  f  R  '-"ansed  NO  suit  British 
Wes  Of  Dona  ,S.I  and  the  heart-broken 
mind  m"'."'?'  "lusion  in  his 

his  Side.""  --'ocrat  Is 

lafe  Tv-^n  "r."  '^u'"'*'''  about  the 

iiik  n-sa.\s  he  was  not  a  ,freat  aca 
detmc  n.usieinn.   When  he  haf^veved 

pen  that  scored  hie  work,  notably  his 
^ery  gre^t  friend.  Oaston  Setpette 
CO  ;rorn7'  "  "tcy  "told  Of  a 

--"^"li^a  t:^hetir~ 

er  f.  i  strange  to  relate  neith 

^m  remmded  of  this  storv  bv  thl  ^^, 

.nembef' o'f     UeV.uTry  '  vh""*  ""^^^^  « 
ShakespeC'-'    said    to  ''a"''""^ 

;'i;^;ed  nov:ri,s";r^:^^^:;,  t,:r^r  ■ 

thot  ..pent  ,s  months  in  writing  it  and 
few  can  cavil  at  ,he  acting    We  hav^ 

p  v.'"?i;ets?'''- T"  -''^^ 

;'Miss   D^^^e    ha["cV;e^:^ed\^\sr:-  ' 

-a^^^Lr^^ 

irom    boredom,    and     a     Marv  E-itt^r, 

askin,  the  public  to  X  helr^rart' 

fair  ';'o"';hl' n  H^'^,"'"'^^  obviouslyTn-- 
cons.^L!,^  -"■'^''''^  has  not  been 

er    m-  on         fu-^^'  historical  charac- 
ter, oi    on  anything  else     Miss  t>o„^ 
wrote    the   play,    and    Mr.    Dea„  pro 
ditced  ,t;  their  acts  were  final  in  eve"; 

hev  ^h'''  P'^'"'^''  their  picture 

nofbuvinl"  t*^^  public  fo;- 

not   buymg,   but  endeavor  to  paint  a 


iiiinoiimed  for  ii  Ijrst  performanei' 
'1  Paris  on  Dec.  4  at  a  Pasdeloup  con- 
•rt. 

Theodore  I^ack,  known  to  many  pla- 
lisls  by  his  Compositions,  is  dead. 

.Mtiscagnl's  new  opera— you  can't  sto|> 
him— is  entitled  "Vestidia.  "  It  relates 
ill  episode  In  imperial  Rom.m  days. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  has  set  aside 
100.000  florins  for  1922.  as  a  subsidy  to 
theatres  and  Concerts.  One  hundred 
thousand  florins  will  go  to  the  Con- 
f  ei  tgebouw.  wliere  Mr.  Mengelberg  con- 
•Uii'ts. 

Mans  Sitt.  teacher  of  the  violin  at  tlie 
Leipsic  Conservatory  has  retired. 

The  city  of  Urosden  gives  .'j.50.000 
marks  to  the  Philharmonic  orchestra 
rot-  tlie  season  of  1921-22.  and  165.000 
iiarlcs  to  the  conservatory. 

lOriiest  Bloch's  ".Schelomo."  a  llpliraic 
tliapsody  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  was 
nlayed  for  the  first  lime  in  France  at  a 
I'olonne  concert.  Paris.  .Vov.  26,  and  was 
warmly  praised.  "The  themes  are  of 
uneven  interest,  but  many  of  them  are 
in  bold  relief  and  intensel.\-  expressive. 
Tile  orcliestration  is  remarkably  rich 
nnd  in  dialogue  with  the  'cello,  or  enters 
into  passionate  conflict  with  it,  express- 
ing in  turn  enthusiasm  and  melancholy, 
despair  and  serenity,  bitterness  and 
faith." 

Film  Notes 

(Chiefly  from  The  Stage.) 
When   complaints  are   made  to  good 
nroducers  about  the  crowd  of  bad  films 
;ieing  turned  out  yearly,  the  reply  us- 
ually is.  "How  can  we  help  it?  The  only 
kind  that  goes  off  really  well  is  the  sort 
that    pleases   tlie   lower  class   of  kine- 
aoeis.   The   gallery   bov  has   got    to  b- 
pleased,  the  flai)i)er  girl  to  be  catered  ' 
for  and  the  poorest  taste  generally  jian-  I 
'lered  vo.  The  e.xhibitors  b^-ing  just  -'al  ! 
lery  bo>s'  grown  iir).  won't  book  it  at  al  j 
if  w.'  submit  an\  tiling  of  n  jitter  kind.'  i 


wr'ot:  Toe'  ^,°^'-^^P-<i^nt  of  the  Stage 
"Th^  Comedie-Francaise  gave  its  first 
"ui  '^.°m::''°"  'esterday' 
pI  ,t  fJ'  ^  P'^^  'hree  acts  bv 
Paul  Geraldy.    M.   Geraldv  is  a  vouni 

Co^Z'^l'"'  P'^^'  P'^oduced  at  thf 

(Comedie-Francaise  during  the  war,  met 
jw.tli  considerable  success.  Later  he 
wrote  in  collaboration  '^a  I^fncesse' 
an  interesting  and  pathetic*draml  whicii 

PossibI?'"h  ^  ^"•''^"'^'^  °f  Ode^n 
poss  bij    because  It   was   introduced  at 

ift  wisT"'"'"""   '^°'"^"''  because 
-  An    extremely  I'J-  was  too  romantic  in  tone.  To  tell  the 

tcharitable  woman,  during  her  absence  '^"t*  'Aimer'  appears  to  have  the  faults 
from  Paris,  she  turned  her  house  into  °f  'a»er  without  the  human  merits 
«   "sheltering    arms"  for    unfortunate   °'         author's  earlier  piece     in  it  hi 


Iwomen.    Her  memory  was  extraordin- 

lary.  Going  to  Brussels  without  know- 
ing  one  word  of  "I.j'AventurieTe,"  she 

I  learned  her  part  on  the  way,  rehearsed 
on  her  arrival,  and  played  the  next  dav. 

j  She  was  only  44  when  she  died. 

Angele  Moreau  was  the  first  to  play 

[  J.iOuise.  She  never  had  a  teacher,  but. 
a  poor  girl,  rapped  at  the  Theatre  Mont- 
martin  one  day  in  1869.  She  was  given 
the  part  of  Rose  de  .Mai  in  "Les  Jto- 
hicans."  The  Vaudeville  offered  her 
an  engagement,  but  the  cost  of  the  |' Photographs 
necessary  costumes  frightened  her.  and  Uake  away 


has  tried  to  make  a  minute  study  of  a 
l.fe.    Helene.  after  living  happily  with 

love  ""wuh'^' •  ■^"'^'l-lyMlls  In 

love   with  a  neighbor.   Challenge  who' 
pursues  her.    Henri  tells  her  to^ho^e 
phe  pleads  with  Challenge  to  help  her 
Nave  herself,  but  his  is  selfish  passion 
<'nd  «he  IS  without  resistance  before  him' 

T    ^''""^^^  dom'inated 
-atei,  as  she  is  preparing  to  elope,  the 
M    sentimental    device   of   her  child's 
which     she     wishes  to 
With    her    and    for  which 


he   refused     As  Louise   Pbe  charmed    she    feels    no    sympathv    in  r-h.i, 
«l'  eyes,  regular  features,   bring  the  husband  Ind  wif  ^Y^^'"'^^- 

slight  figure  and  melancholv  air     .=!h„  !a^r«in  fJ  .v."  ^"^  together 


slight  figure  and  melancholy  air 
died  in  1S97. 

The    original    Mother    Frochard  was 
.Sophie  Hamet  (1817-1874).    As  a  girl  of 

i  ''^^'"'P  ^"'^  ^'^e^  "fe  as  a  dancer 

,  at  the  Opera.  As  she  secretly  danced 
at  |he  Ambigu  contrary  to  the  rules 
.-he  lost  her  place.  When  she  was  18 
Mie  Piayed  in  comedy  at  the  Ambigu. 
.-he  took  old  women's  parts  when  she 
was  still  young.  Her  crowning  tri- 
umph was  as  La  Frochard 

The  admira'ole  Mme.  Doche.  the  fir.=  , 
(^am   e  (lS52i    was  ih„  ,V 

•'  "as  the  first  Countess 

P  .^'^'^J"'^  Orphans."  Still  playin.- 
m  lS7i— =,lie  was  born  In  182::— fulfilling 
.^n  engagement  in  London  -  she  wa^ 
sfrald  of  her  memory,  although  she  a'- 
ways  carried  a  fetish,  a  ei-aycn  por- 
trait of  P.acnel  at  the  age  of  l.r  bv  Kd- 
nin  .Smith,  dJUed  1841  and  bearing  thi  = 
inscription:  "Rachel  to  Doche  " 
s.eat  tragedian  had  given  it  to  Mario 
'f''''CamUleT™'"^  production 
Etienne  Leray  (1830-1890)  was  the 
i  .cques.  -m  turn,  a  traitor  in  met,! 
.irnma,  hero  m  military  plays,  voun- 
•  ading  man  m  intimate  drama,  iee  "r 
111  .<=atincal  comedy,  historical  chara-  ■ 
in  romantic  dramas.  Ler-  was  all  this 
I  at  once,  superior  in  pass....,ate  outburs  s 
land  in  actions  of  sombre  force '•  nl^ 
.  ff  the  stage  he  saved  several  live/at, 
hbe  .,.=k  of  his  own.  once  subduing  a 
..ad.nHn.  ^*,.pling  with  him  on  a  hVfi^ 

,-.-.n>  pages  could  be  written  about 
;ihe  Two  Orphans'  in  the  rni?ed 
""'1%n  P.'">'  "^'i'  o"  af-couut  Of  he 
:.rooM>n  fire  had  for  a  time  as  evi  n 
J  ,me   ,is   Offenbach's  "Tales   of  Hoff- 


again  for  the  final  reconciliation.  On 
the  whole  Helene  is  a  weak  creature 
ominated  by  the  male,  whether  hus: 

cal   .ttr  "^""^       '^^e^'y  a  physi- 

cal attraction  towards  Challenge,  but 
it  IS  akso  the  physical  masterfulness  of 
her  husband  that  brings  her  back  to 
him.    Psychologically  this  may  be  true' 

n  many  cases  where  the  woman  has 
been  used  to  very  little  independence, 
but  <5ne  is  sick  and  tired  of  these  etern- 
■1  triangles,  aggravated  in  this  case  by 
-he  monotony  of  tJiree  acts  with  only 

hree  characters.  With  the  exception 
'f  the  one  outburst  in  the  second  act 
^  IS  all  theatrical  and  forced,  with  nc 
■eal  emotion.    Mme.  Pierat  gave  prob- 

"■iy  the  finest  performance  of  her  ca- 

eer  She  was  especially  remarkable 
n  the  second  act,  and  indeed  contrived  - 
to  make  a  very  'definite  character 
Helene  throughouV  M.  Alexandre 
I  trifle  too  much  istage  dignity  as  mc 
husband  and  M.  Herve  was  preposter- 
v.-sly  romantic  as  the  lover.  One  of  the 
-pts  was  painted!  by  Dresa.  which  is 
quite  'advanced'  f(^r  the  Comedie-Fran- 
caise," 


of 
had 
the 


and 
time 


n  .ijp  bad  in  Vienna  ^nd  other  theatres  pomiqne.  Pari, 
ai.d  Oermaiy.  |"^'  '"J.'.'.of-  "D 


In  Leah  Corentes's  "A  Broken  But- 
terfly.' produced  in  London,  a  girl  sac-' 
nfices  hersell  in  favor  of  her  sister  by 
marrying  a  .savage  entomologist 
vivisectionlst.  She  has  a  terrible 
y  it  and  the  professor  and  a  sour  aunt 

..  I'g  her  to  break  her  spirit.  At  last 
=-he  kills  the  bug  collector  and  takes 

oison. 

The  dress  rehearsal  of  Georges  Hue's 
.'  W  opera.  "Tn  the  Shadow  of  the  Ca- 
tedral  '  (based  on  the  novel  of  Ibanez) 
■vas  announced  for  Dec.  5.at  the  Opera 
Pans.  Blair  Fair.hild's  one- 
•=    '»>ibelliite.''  was  ap- 


is It  a   I'm.  t  that  tliis  is  uhy'the  kinem,' 
has  losf  iis  hold?  .Mr.   .\rtliur  ^Veigall. 
ivriting  in  a  morning  paper,   seems  lo 
indorse  this,  and  I  can't  say  he  is  wrong 
when  he  tells  us  bluntlj-  that  no  kinema 
critic  can  withstand  for,  long  the  con- 
viction that  must  assuredly  grow  in  his 
mind  that,  apart  from  a  few  important 
Bnd  outstanding  pictures,   the   halls  of 
this  country  exhibit  to  the  public  the 
worse  and  not  the  better  portion  of  the 
general  output.  People  must  realize  that 
the*exhibitor  is  often  a  pigheaded  per- 
sonage, who  raises  his  hand  and  savs 
No,  the  public  does  not  want  this  or 
that  film;  it  is  above  their  inteUigence !" 
the    fact  being,    of   course,    that    it  is 
merely  above  the  exhibitors'  intelligence. 
The  real  cure  would  be  to  "grade"  our 
picture  houses  and  show  only  good  stuff 
at  the  first  class  houses  and  confine  the 
'tosh"  to  the  minor  picture  halls. 
Sir  Gilbert   Parker   says:    "t  believe, 
too,    m   films   in   schools,    and  always' 
have  done  so.    I  have  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  the   United  States,   and  their 
municipal  authorities  have  moving  pic- 
tures   which    go    the    rounds    of  tlte 
schools  in  the  States.    There  are  some 
people  who  oppose  this,  because  they 
think  that  children  should  not  learn  too 
easily.   What  is  a  film?  Learning  from 
the  eye  as  by  the  blackboard.    My  own 
view  is  one  cannot  learn  too  easily.  I 
have  eone  to  school  to  the  film  ever 
Since    it   started,   and   I   predict  that 
l!-ngland,  which  is  .so  slow  to  take  up 
new  id'bas,  will  in  the  end  have  films 
in  both  day  and  Sunday  schools."  Why 
not? 

It  is  curious  that  the  "revue"  has 
passed  Germany  by— or  never  reached 
her.  Wor  has  the  variety  theatre  ever 
nourished  greatly.  Berlin,  without  her 
suburbs,  lias  .-.4  theatres  and  only  three 
variety  houses.  But  the  city  is  well 
provided  with  cinemas,  of  which  there 
are  218.  Taking  the  suburbs  into  con- 
sideration. Great  Berlin  has  rather 
more  than  400  film  theatres.  Lesser 
Berlin  had  only  128  cinemas  in  the 
summer  of  1918;  in  spite  of  the  evenf* 
of  the  latter  half  of  1918,  ten  were,  in 
that  period,  added  to  the  number.  In 
1919  new  cinemas  were  opened  at  the 
rate  of  three  a  month.  Eight  of  Ber- 
lin's cinemas  hold  more  than  1400  peo- 
ple.—Daily  Chronicle. 

Pinero's  "Midchannel,"  done  in  .Ameri- 
ca, has  been  shown  here,  and  proved 
disappointing.  Sir  Arthur's  story  does 
not  carry  far  without  words,  as  the 
estranged  husband  and  wife  need  dia- 
logue to  explain  their  difficulties  to  the 
spectator.  To  the  eye  alone  their  mat- 
rimonal  troubles  do  not  appeal.  To  put 
brierly.  the  piece  is  a  bad  choice  for 
the  screen,  although  of  undoubted  merit 
(or  the  stage. 

French  producers  are  indignant  with 
Douglas  Fairbanks  for  what  thev  con- 
sider his  tampering  with  tlieii  beloved 
Dumas.  There  are  six  "Musketeere"  be- 
fore^ the  public  of  today— three  from 
L'.  S.  A;  and  three  from  Fiance.  The 
Frenchmen  say  that  glaring  inaccuracies 
in  court  etiquette  tend  to  mar  the  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  picture.  Our  allies  across 
the  channel  should  certainly  know  best 
about  their  Dumas,  as  we  might  about 
our  Dickins  or  Shakespeare. 

I  note  good  advice  given  in  the  Kinema 
about  the  painful  lac"k  of  showmanship 
to  be_  found  amonget  film  exhibitor.^. 
Clever  showmanship  is  an  art  that  can 
be  practised,  as  Henry  Irving  did  it  for 
25  years  in  a  high-class,  artistic  man- 
ner, or  it  can  merely  be  the  raffling  of 
a  sucking  pig  in  a  booth  on  a  Saturday 
"'"'^li.^.'ii  showmanship  must  be  some- 
li  friendship  tii.u  ; 


■  uheif.  or  soon  there  is  no  show,  i  d., 
I  not  expect  ihe  avcraffe  plciurc  hous. 
proprietor  to  do  more  than  nail  falrl'. 
between  the  above  methods.  A8  a  nil,  . 
nothing  worth  mentjonlng  Is  atttmpie.i 
The  film  is  booked;  and.  the  Kinein:, 
'^ii.\  s,  "Here  and  there  one  come.s  aeros,- 
a  teal  showman -exhibitor  who  kn'iw.i- 
liow  to  push  and  exploit  a  (11m,  but  he 
is  rather  a  rarity.  The  other  man— the 
exliibltor  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
,  busines.s — is  doing  harm  to  the  whole 
trade.  Thf«e  who  visit  his  theatre  fly 
llroin  it  disappointed  and  decry  the 
v  I  een  to  all  their  friends.  Such  ex- 
liil'itors.  both  for  their  own  benefit  and 
that  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  would  be 
well  advised  to  resume  their  former  oc- 
iiipations.  whatever  lhe\  may  have 
'./een." 

"Oftn  Giovanni"  Mighl  Have  the 
Success  of  "The  Bc.^'p;ar's  Opera" 

(I,on(lon   Tinir-a.   ,\'o-,  .  -jti  f 
The  reviv.al  of  "Don  Giovanni"  is  by 
lar  the  most  important  itTuslcal  event 
of  this  sea=-or.    It  would  be  the  most 
livportant   thing  since   tlie   revival  of 
"The   Begg.Tr's  Opera"  if  the  produc- 
tion could  be  given  anything  like  the 
same  chance  before  the  general  pub- 
lic,    rjnfortunately  that   is  out  of  the 
j  question     The  repertory  .system  which 
prevails  at  the  "Old  Vic"  allows  it  only 
J  three  performances  in  the  course  of  a 
Iwlnter  season,    two   evening  perform- 
ances and  one  matinee.    .    .    ,    AW  the 
••ompany  snowed  such  intelligence  and 
skill  that  it  was  qiijte  .'lear  that  if  the 
jiroduccion    could    only    be   given  timu 
to  siiake  down   anr:   get  cIeai*of  all 
j  those  little  accidents  which  belong  tn 
first  and  second  and  third  nights  ,we 
sliould  have  a  performance  of  Mozart's 
masterpiece  sncli  as  Ijondon  has  never 
enjoyed   befor.->.     The  suggestion  ma.\- 
seem   absurd    to   those   lovers   of  the 
opera   >vho  st  dl  murmur  the  name  of  i 
Adelina  Patti  as  they  hum  the  tunes 
"'   ■  I!    I  ■  'la  ti  "  and  Vedrai  carino," 
but  it  is  not  a  question  of  great  voices 
and  great  singing    It  is  true  that  ,\fo- 
.•:art  calls  for  the  very  greatest  and  has 
ni.  ciiance  of  getting  it  in   London  in 
tiic   iiresent   generation,    but   this  pro- 
iduction  shows  that  he  is  geting  some- 
!  thing    else    which    his    work    has  long 
I  needed  even  more  urgently. 
'    I  or  100  years  or  more  oi)erali<-  man- 
,agers  have  made  the  fundamental  mis- 
take with  classical  opera   which  thea- 
trical managers  have  made  with  classi- 
I  cal    drama,    the    mistake   of  supposing 
j  tha  t  •  Its    composer   did    not   know  his 
'  businesi.     Tbey    have    giveu  Moxan 

credit  for  delightful  tunes  and  for  the  ' 
capacity   to  write   music  of  the  kind  [ 
which  displays  the  utmost  capacities  of 
the  singer's  art,  but  little  more.  They 
proceeded  to  treat  him  just  as  certain 
violinLsts  treat    a  Paganini  concerto, 
cutting  out  the  bits  which  do  not  show 
off  the  soloists'  capacities.    They  had 
jno  conscience  about  breaking  up  Mo- 
Izart's  scheme,  because  they  were  quite 
unaware  that  he  had  one.  Audiences 
were  accustomed  to  operas  in  four  acts 
.with    intervals    between    each    act  for 
light    refreshments.     Therefore  "Don 
Giovanni,"   which     happened    to  have 
;only  two  acts,  must  be  split  up  to  suit 
the   audience's   convenience.    The  de- 
jnouement  obviously  comes  when  retri- 
bution falls  on  the  villainous  hero;  Mo- 
izart  WTote  quite  a  lot  of  music  after- 
jwards  in  which  all  the  other  characters 
jcomment  on  what  has  happened  with 
mock  solemnity,  but  this  music  gives 
'none  of  them  a  further  aria,  nor  does 
it  give  them  any  bigger  individual  op- 
portunity than  those  which  they  have 
had  earlier  in  the  evening.    There  was, 
therefore,  in  the  view  of  these  operatic 
managers,   no  object  in  detaining  the 
I  company  any  longer. 

j    But  Mr.  Dent  and   his  associates  at 
tlie  "Old  Vie"  have  gone  to  work  on 
I  the  oppoite  principle.    They  have  sup- 
posed that  Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  were 
devising  in  Don  Giovanni  not  a  series 
I  of  concertos  for  vocal  virtuosi,  but  an 
I  opera;  a  play  set  to  music  with  a  def- . 
inite  musical  and   dramatic  scheme  of 
;its  own,  in  which  the  details  are  closely 
related  and  built  up  with  a  heightening' 
of  interest  ■  to  the  climax  of  each  act  f 
contained  in  an  elaborate  finale.    It  is  i 
true  that  some  concessions  to  the  pas- 
sage of  time  have  had  to  be  made.  Even 
when  the  play  is  given  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  into, 
'the  three  hours  which  is  aibout  the  limit  ; 
<of  a   modern  theatrical  entertainment. 
;But  where  cuts  were  necessary,  chieir 
I  in  the  second  act,  the.v  have  'been  mail, 
'by  considering  what  was  least  essentia,  . 
io  the  drama  as  a  whole,  and  this  has' 
.  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  aria  or  a 
j  small   ensemble,   such  as  the  duet  be- 
1  tween  Leporello  and  Zerlina,  ts  bette, 
'sacrificed   ra.ther   than   an\-  one  of  the 
big  en.semtoles,  in   which  the  interplay 
of  character  is  closest  and  the  action  of 
he  story  is  carried  forward.   The  result 
3  that  the  consistenc.v  of  .Mozart's  mu- 
:,<al  design  is  realized  in  quite  a  new 
wa.v,  and  the  story  moves  with  extraor- 
dinary energy.    The  original  finale,  in 
ich  all  the  characters  who  have  been 
the    victims    of   the     Don's  profligacy 
point   the  moral,  instead  of  producing 
a  sense  of  ^tlclimax,  makes  the  most 
{Convincing  ending   to  the  "tragi-com- 
|edy,"    A  modern   counterpart   to  Mo- 
jzarfs  njethod  here  is  found  in  Verdi's 
j"Falstaf¥."'  No  one  would  think  of  cut- 
ting   out    the    fugue    whicii    puts  a!i 
fasting  the  i. 
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suaigin  ag.ui!  I  i'iots  and  coun- i 
ter-plots  of  Falstaff,  the  Foide  and 
Pages,  and  the  fact  that  the  Don  is 
treated  less  mercifully  than  the  Knight 
does  not  destroy  the  parallel  between 

I the  two  situations.    The  cross-purposes 
lof  disguiees.  of  mistaking  Leoorello  for 
Don    Giovanni   and    Don   Giovanni  for 
teporello,    which    follow    one  f^omerj 
with  such  bewildering  profusion  through 
the  second  act,  call  for  just  this  sohi-1 
tion,  in  which  the  two  pairs  of  lo\eis,j 
,     i  aristocratic   and   pleblan,   ma«e  them- 
pletefJ  I  selves  happy,   Elvira  finds  consolation 
Stloi  in  a  convent,  I.eporello  promisee  him- 
mlno«rlselt    more    congenial    service,    and  au 
rorcuS  gloat  over  the  probable  situation  of  the 
wrongdoer   in   the   world   to  which  he 
has  been  transported. 

"Don  Giovanni"  put  into  plain  English 
and  treated  frankly  as  a  play  set  to 
music  ought  to  have  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  success  with  the  genera!  pubUf- 
which  hafi  made  "The  Beggar's  Opera 
run  for  18  months  at  Hammersmith.  If 
It  could  get  the  chance  it  might  prove 
at  last  that  so-called  "grand"  opera  Is 
not  necessarily  an  expensive  exotic  for 
people  who  fancy  themselves  as  con- 
noisseurs of  the  art  of  singing,  but  a 
thing  of  humor  and  beauty  for  the  much 
larger  public  which  can  appreciate  tho^ie 
qualities.  The  "Old  Vic"  has  shown 
what  might  be  done,  and  once  again 
set  the  example  to  the  regular  operatic 
companies.  One  can  only  hope  that 
some  one  of  them  will  have  the  sense 
to  follow  It.   c. 

For  Child  Violinists 

Through   the  kindness  of  >rrs.  Ger- 
trude B.  Peabody,  violin  irf<=tructor  for 
c  hildren  at  the  I.ongy  school,  beginning 
Tuesday.  Jan.  3.  1922  an  18-hour  trial: 
course  in  violin  will  be  offered  to  chil-  ; 
dien  from  seven  to  15  years  of  age  who  , 
are  regarded  as  being  gifted  musically.  ' 
^d  whose  financial  means  do  not  per- 
mit Them  to  receive  adequate  nstruc- 
tion  in  music.    This  course  will  be  of- 
fered only  to  children  who  have  never 
sUidied'^he  violin  before. 

The  course  will  be  given  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mrs    Peabody^  in 
the  form  of  class  lessons  to  meet  twice 
weeklv;  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from 
•hree'to  four  for  children  from  11  to  la 
vears  of  age.  and  from  five  to  six  for 
children  from  seven  to  11  years  of  age. 
The  enrolment,  will  be  limited  to  five  pu- 
pils in  a  class, 
arrari  !    This  trial  month  of  lessons  will  seTve 
none^^  as  test  of  the  children's  true  abilities 
Tulmy  and  real  desire  to  work,  very  strict  at- 
fact  is  i  tendance   will   be   required  f«;o«../ach 
espeols  pupil-    At  the  end  of  the  month,  if  sat- 
and  tl-    sfactory  results  are  obtained,  one  stu- 
Dally     dent  will  be  selected  and  will  be  en- 
1  Cc^rt'  i  titled  to  enter  the  school  as  a  violi 
pupil  no  fee  of  any  kind  to  be  charged 
whatever,   beginning  Feb.    1,   1922,  for 
one  lesson  a  week,  one  hour  long. 

This  student  will  be  granted  the  same 
privileges  as  all  other  regular  students, 
i  provided    that    he    complies    with  the 
cchool  regulations  which  will  be  given 
I  to  him  upon  registration.    Any  infrac- 
'  lion  of  .'aid  regulations,  means  that  the 
I  winner  must  forfeit  the  free  scholarship. 
Pupils  may  register  any  time  up  to  Dec. 
2S      A.S  each  child  must  have  a  violin 
siiitable  for  his  size  it  will  be  necessary 
for   applicants   to    register  personally. 
1  and  to  bring  with  them  two  letters  of 
'  recommendation  from  at  least  two  per- 
sons who  can  vouch  for  the  particular 


inary  granti  i^'ano— one  set  "t  hani 
njers  and  one  set  of  strings— but  the 
Innovation  is  that  these  sin.sle  sets  are 
operated  from  two  keyboards.  The| 
lower  one  is  the  normal  olano  key-i 
board— slightly  extended  in  ^ompass-j! 
but  otherwise  in  no  way  ."ffected  ini 
tone  or  tonal  possibilities.  This  key-j 
board  can  at  all  times  he  played  iip'm 
as  an  ordinary  piano.  Behind  this  key- 
'  board,  and  slightly  above  it,  is  another 
'  keyboard,  acting  upon  the  same  ham- 
^lers  and  wires,  but  sounding  an  octave 
jJX'gher  <llke  an  organ  4ft  stop).  It  Mi 
„Arfectly  easy,  by  slightly  turning  the' 
^r^st.  fo  play  with  either  hand  upom 


>'«rs  ago.  11  was."  .saici 
Mr.  A.sche.  "at  the  lecomniendation  of 
my  father,  himself  a  Norwegian,  that 
>n  leaving  Australia.  I  made  my  way  tc 
in  search  of  work   '  ' 
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needs  of  the  applicant,  prefereably  let- 
ters from  school  or  music  teacher...  o. 
anv    other   person    excepting  relations. 

Through  the  kindness  of  John  A. 
,;,n,ldVson  there  will  be  the  'oan  0  a 
violin  outfit  fo,-  every  pupil  ^'Ij"  '^^S.^'- 
ters  fo,-  the  trial  course,  free  of  cha.ge 
They  have  also  given  a  violin  to  bt 
presented  to  the  school  for  the  winner  j 
Mf  the  scholarship.  ; 

V  small  fee  will  be  charged  to  each  i 
applicant  upon  regisU-ation  for  ih- 
month  Ulal  course:  this  amount  to  coyer 
the  expenses  incurred  during  the 
month's  instruction— the  remainder  o 
which  will  start  a  fund  for  books  and 
equipment  during  the  scholarship  pn- 
iod. 

A  New  Piano  Described  by  Malcolm 

Sargent  in  London  Daily  Telegraph 

'^l    To  suggest  that,  granted  a  normal  in-| 
1  telligence  and   a   few   hours'  practice.; 
the  average  amateur  pianist  -'ould  play^ 
with  either  hana  a  passage  i"  octaves 
IS  ea«ilv  a<=  in  single  notes:  could  tacKlel 
double  'thirds   with    the    assurance  of' 
single   thirds;   could    take   rapid  leap 
i  bevond   the  octave  as  easil.v  as  tho.= 
within  the  octave:  could  perform  wit.i 
facility  glissandos  in  single  notes:  or  >.. 
I  octaves,"  both    diatonically    and  chro-l 
!  matically:  oould  command  from  the  in- 
I  strument  a   sonority   '"ivalhng  that  ot; 
the  greatest  virtuosi;   could  d#  manv 
other  piano  "stunts"  hitherto  demind- 
Tng    vears    of    study-this  suggestion 
would  seem  to  forestall  the  millemum.^ 
or  to  be  a  quotation  from,  some  quacUj 
advertisement. 
Yet  these  possibilities  are  *>"\^„'«7[ 
'  that  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Moor.l 
the  inventor  of  a  new  piano,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  Aeolian  Hall.    In  con- j 
>;truction  the  instrument  Is  so  absurdly 
simple  that  one  wonders  that  it  was  not 
thought  nf  before    The  found  uion  is^anl 


Y,n^p  keyboards  at  the  same  time  ,  , 

^ijAhe  seen  how  easily  this,  as  it  were,'  go 
j^;  „.,pWosses  the  keyboard  to  the  centre.'  trolled 
Pop  p^;ample,  a  tremulando  of  a  tenth 
Uimnoi^'ble    excepting    for   very  large 
IhTnds)  b-.>-<'°"^es  a  perfectly  easy  third.toy 
nlav^ne  tl'-ie  higher  note  on  the  upper 
manual     A  "y  large  skip  is  rrfuced  by  an 
"ctave.  eith.-r  by  jumping  to  the  upper 
if  the  skip  is  up,  or  from  the 
rpper  manual  to  the  lower  ^f  the  skip  is 
down     It  sottnds  complicated  on  paper 
ib^it'is  v^ry   simple  in  practice.  The 
—Dui  i>.  vc        rilnvpd     the     F  minor 
Sin  Etude  vv  t'h  the  ulmost  ease  as 
fh.  whJe   of  t.he   awkward  left-hand 
n^rt  Tomes  within  the  octave  by  using 
■^^e  twoTanuals,    Conversely,  any  pas_ 
.  Lage  for  two  hands  which  is  cramped 
.Within  the  octave  te.  g.  ^^-^JX' 
\        oc^us  la  nluie")  can  be  spread  out  bN 
'faking  eertai    notes  (the  left-hand  ones 
n  this  example) -an  °<='^'y''!r"n?  M. 

H^r  thhti- aTe^^Tco';:l;r^nnn'i'^:^^ 

rati^^^^ichonefeels^i^nots^^^ 

I^^-Jli^t  S  n".^:o-  ^Jtia'wHUen 
^r  the  two  manuals,  the  arrangement 
of  the  ordinary  piano  music  will  de 
mand  an  ingenuity  which  may  not  be 
noVses<^ed  bv  all  amateur  pianists.  To 
the  organist  the  whole  thing  is  simp  er. 
'  Between  the  two  normal  piano  pedals 
i-  a  third,  which  acts  as  a  '  coupler 

resonance  of  the  piano  as  in  a  d"et^  is 
The   third  pedal   in   no  wa.) 

ventor  of  the  human  body  and  not  of 
,e  inventor  of  the  new  piano, 
inci  vet  ai~..ther  innovation.    By  enn 
int     wo   plugs  small   metal  discs  are 
mfved  so  that  they  just  catch  the  ham 
mers  when  striking.    The  result  in  tone 
Ta  frirlv  exact  imitation  of  the  harp- 
;  chord    -one  can    thus    play  the  o  d 
Suites  with  the  tone  color  f^"^  '^.l.'^.^ 
thev  were  written.    For  those  who  like 
thi=  sort  of  thing  the  result  is  no  clouot 
^tarming     For  myself,  although  I  ad- 
nit  and   delight   in   the   fasHnation  o 
occasionally    hearing  oU 
formed  on  the  instrument  foi   which  it 
waTcomposed.  yet  I  feel  that  the  chan^ 
Is    lost    to    a    great   extent    when  the_ 
music  is  heard  on  a  modern  imitation  o 
,e  old  in.strument.     This,  however  is 
small  point  and  not  an  important  fea- 
ture of  "^the  invention.  . Jhe  cl^omatu^ 
glissando  is  made  possible  by  tlie  tar 
end  of  each  white  key  sharply  curling  up 
tX  level  of  the  back  ..ne.    The  whole 
thing  bristles  with  interesting  possibili- 
■  e=  and  should  command  the  attention 
of  all  concerned  with  the  advancement 
of  music. 


tained  an  engagement  at  the  original 
old  wooden  theatre,  which,  even  then, 
proudly  blazoned  itself  forth  as  the  Na- 
tional Theatre.  Humble  as  its  appear- 
ance might  be,  it  was  within  its  walls  I 
jicquircd  all  I  know  of  stage  technique 
and  of  t'^e  b''«!^e.sR  <-f  piay  production. 
In  both  respects  I  would  willingly  back 
Norwegians  against  the  worid. 

".^fte1•     ten     busy  and 
months  spent  in  Hergen  I  migrated  to 
t'hristiania 


instructive 

en  I 

in  the  hope  of  gettin, 
mething  to  do  at  the  theatre  con- 
hv  Riornson.  son  of  the  fa- 
mous critic  of  that  name,  who  had  him- 
5.elf  won  his  .■;pur.s  ;r<  a  nn-mber  of  the 
Saxe^ivreinir^'on  coiVipjy?i?r~  'l  'lOuR~wit'h 
me  a  lette-  of  introiluction  to  Ibscn 
from  an  oTd  sweetheart,  resident  in 
Bergen,  who.  years  previcm.sly.  jilted 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  wore  ;lirty 
cuffs.  Korlunately.  he  apparently  bore 
her  no  particular  grudge,  his  reception 
of  me  being  of  a  singularly  kindly  char- 
acter, 'l^ter  Gynt'  had  just  ijocn  put 
into  rehearsal,  and  f  was  allotted  a 
'walking-on'  part  as  one  of  the  crowd. 
Ibsen  himself  attended  rehearsals,  and 
T  was  intensely  interested  in  studying 
hi*  metbods  of  production.  I  still  re- 
1  member  how  deeply  he  imp.vessed  me 


vati;i.e  m  l.'-  ili.-  'S'.nl  oi  n-e  Km.h- 

sian  peasant."  Tchaikovsky  drew  uncon- 
sciously from  the  true,  popular  sources 
of  our  race. 

"And  how  characteristic  were  his  pre- 
dilecticns  in  the  music  of  the  past  and 
of  his  own  day:  He  worshipped  Mo- 
zart, Couperin,  Glinka.  Bizet:  t*at 
leaves  us  doubt  of  the  quality  of  his 
taste.  How  strange  it  is;  Every  time 
that  a  Russian  musician  has  come  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  I^atino-Slav 
culture,  and  seen  clearly  the  frontier 
between  the  Austrian-Catholic  Mozart 
turned  towards  Beaumarachais,  and  the 
German-Protestant  Beethoven  inclined 
t'jwards  Goethe,  the  result  has  been 
striking.  ...  m  \.  ■ 

"The    convincing   example   of  Tchai- 
kov.skv's  great   creative   power   is   be-  ; 
vond  all  dou.bt  the  ballet  of  'Thi  Sleep-  | 
ill;;  Beauty.'    This  cultured  man.  with 
hi.s  knowledge  of   folksong  and  c^f  old, 
French  rnusic.  had  no  need  to  engage 
.n  archaeological  research  in  order  to, 
present  the  age  of    Louis  XIV  he  re- 
created the  character  of  the  period  by 
his  musical  language,  preferring  invol-) 
untary  but  living  anachronlsm.s  to  con- 
scious and  labored  pastic-io,  a  virtue 
that  appeartains  only  to  great  creative 
i.iinds. 

"I  have  just  read  again  ,thrt  score  of 
this  ballet!    1  have  instrumented  some 
tiiimbers  of  :t  which  had  remained  un- 
orchestrateil  and  unperformed.    I  have 
^  o.-iom    '41-  siK-nt  some  days  of  intense  pleasure  m 
by  his  insistence  upon  the  a^'"',"'    -^'j  imding    therein    again    and    again  the 
ways  be  correct  in  your  detail^^-  J^-^^  .^^^.^^    feeling   of   freshness,  j  inventive- 
was  no  mean  actor,  anu  could  generv  ingenuitv  and  vigour.  And  I  warm- 

ally  contrive  to  show  an  artist  w&atnc  ^     ^^^.^^  a^,aiences    jf  all 

wanted  done.  I  recall  him  countries  mav  feel  this  work  as  it  is, 

••V\'hen  you  enter  a  room,  never  look  ^  _  _  

at  the  audience,  but  at  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  about  to  speak.  ] 
••His  fir=t  and  last  word  was  that  all] 
acting  should  be  natural.  When  I  came, 
?o  Jndon  and  saw  for  the  first  tim| 
one  of  his  plays  upon  the  West-end 
*lage  T  was  simply  staggered.  It  was 
■T-ne  Master  Builder,'  and  the  actor  who 
sustained  the  part  of  I^^'^vard  So  ness 
appeared,  wearing  an  immaculate  froclc- 
coat  and  creased  trousers.  In  Chris- 
tian ia  he  was  represented  a  sort  of 
Norwegian  .John  Burns.  This  was  n.ere- 
iv  one  case  among  many.  As  PUyea 
in  England,  most  of  the  men  s  parts 
created  bv  Ibsen  would  assuredly  have  I 
been  laughed  out  of  court  by  him. 

••His  sense  of  independence  was  ire- 
mendousL     After    tSie    curtain    feU  on 
■Peer  Gynf  there  was  an  insistent  cry 
for   the   author.     Ibsen,   however,  was 
still  smarting  from  the  storm  of  abuse 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  l''s 
own  coimtryinen  for  the  production  of 
•Ghosts.'    .So  he   sent   on   a  dirty  old 
i  stage  hand  with  the  following  mess.^ge. 
•Herr  Ibsen's  compliments,  but  he  Ik-  in 
a  hurry  to  ^et  back  to  the  Grand  Cafe 
fo'-  his  supper,  and  has  derputed  me  \o 
thank  vou  'or  vour  kind  attention.'  Hu' 
cnntem'pt  could  hardly  have  been  more 
pointedlj  displayed.    Soon  after  Bjom- 
son  said  to  mc,  'Youfig  man,  there  s  no 
use  your  staying  on  here  anv  longer, 
if,  as  I  presnme.  you  want  to  make 
money.  Liondon  is  the  place  for  you.'  " 


felt  bv  me,  a  Russian  musician.' 
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1    v:,«rt"    was   produced  ir 
"Blood    and  ^^"^  'on    Dec.  5 

Knglaml  at  '''"^^  The  part  of  Gallar 
■  ;M.itl.cson  bang  took  the  pan  ^^^^^^ 
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Ibsen  In  the  Theatre  as 
Described  by  Oscar  Asche 

'--rur'^^Jaf  y^ct'and  1- 
1    We  started  ""t-Oscar  . 


ro  ■  the  new  pie 
1  Majesty's   on  whither  he 

■   ehance  allusion  to  Nor«  .^^ 

i  and   his  wife    I>i      «    brought  up  the 

Uhelr  «"->Sf,,r'seaH>-  experiences  as  a 
.=.ubjext  of  Osca.  ^  Theatre,  Ber- 

member  of  the  :^,,^ren- 

Ucn,  Where, ^'^^**"  ' 


The  Genius  of  Tschaikowsky; 
What  Igor  Stravinsky  Says 

Apropos  of  a  performance  of  Tschftl- 
kowsky's  ballet,  "The  Sleeping  Beauty," 
Igor  Stravinsky  wrote  from  Paris  a 
letter  to  Diaghileff,  which,  translated, 
was  published  in  the  London  Times  of 

Oct.  18:  .  , 

"It  gives  me  great  happiness  to  Know 
that  you  are  producing  that  master- 
piece, -The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  by  our 
great  and  beloved  Tchaikovsky.  It 
makes  me  doubly  happy.  In  the  first 
place,  it  Is  a  personal  joy,  for  this  work 
appears  to  me  as  the  most  authentic 
expression  of  that  period  of  our  Rus- 
•iian  life  which  we  call  the  'Petersburg 
period,'  and  which  is  stamped  upon  my 
memory  with  the  morning  vision  of  tbe 
imperial  sleighs  of  Alexander  III.,  the 
giant  Emperor,  and  his  giant  coachman, 
and  the  immense  joy  that  awaited  me 
in  the  evening,  the  performance  of  ine 
Sleeping  Beauty.'  ,  ,  ,„ 

"It  is   further,  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  as  a  musician  to  see  producecl  a 
work  Of  so  direct  a  character  at  a  time 
when  so  many  people,  who  are  neither 
simple,  nor  naive,  nor  spontaneous,  seek 
in   their  art  simplicity,   'poverty,  ana 
..spontaneity.    Tchaikovsky  in  his  very 
nature  possessed   these   three  gifts  to 
the    fullest   extent.     That   is    why  he 
never  feared  to  let  himself  go.  whereas 
the   prudes,    whether  ratRnes  or  aca- 
demic,   were    shocked    by    the  frank 
speech,  free  from  artifice,  of  his  music 
Tchaikovsky  possessed  the  power  ot 
melody,    centre    of   gravity    in  every 
symphony,    opera,   or   ballet  composed 
by  him     It  is  absolutely  Indifferent  to 
me  that  the  quality  of  his  melody  was 
sometimes  unequal.     The  f'''^' 
he  was  a  creator  of  melody,  which  is 
an   extremely   rare   and   precious  gift 
.\mong   us.   Glinka,  too, 
and    not    to    the  same 
others.    .    .  ■ 
1'  "And  that  Is  somethm 
'  German.  ,     „„,, ' 

"The  Germans  luanufactured  and, 
manufactured  music  with  themes  and ; 
leitinotive  which  they  substituted  for 
melodies.  j„„_  I 

-Tchaikovsky'.-*  music,  which  does  not 
appear  .specifically   Russian    to  every- 
body is  often  more  profoundly  Russian 
'  thari  music  which  ha^.  long  s.n.ce  been 
awarded  the  facile  label  of  Mu.scov  te 
1    P^uresnueness.     This   music   is  quite 
I-  .;,s-Uussian  as  Pushkin's  verse  or  Gl.n- 
ka's  song.    While  not  especially  culti- 

recl 


"Lordllngs,  Christmas  loves  good  drlnk- 

M-inel'ot  Gascolgne.  France,  Anjou, 
English  ale,  that  drives  out  thinkmg, 

Prince  of  liquors,  old  or  new. 
Every  neighbor  shares  the  bowl,  . 

Drinks  ot  the  spicy  liquor  deep. 
Drinks  his  till  without  control. 
Till  he  drowns  his  care  in  sleep. 
•   «  • 
"But  for  curmudgeons, 
•Who  wUl  not  be  free, 
I  wish  they  may  die 
On  the  three-legged  tree.  \ 

BLESSED  ISLES  AND  INLETS  j 

AS  the  "World  Wags:  j 
In  the  consoling  suggestion  of  thcj 
poet,  somewhere  the  stars  ■were  shin-j 
ing,   somewhere  the  sky  was  bright,  j 
even  at  the  moment  when  the  immortal . 
Babe  Casey  had  struck  out^  ^Z.ll  W 
even  in  these  dark,  fe/ert^h  -nours  in 
which  we  await  eventual  like  catas- 
rophe  to  Mr.  Volstead.    Vi  delicet  and 
to  wit,  Mr.  Bryan  has  told  Secretary 
Hu-hes  that  Volstead  law  enforcement 
has  failed  to  red^ice  the  imported  liquor 
supply,    and   as   the   glad   tidings  he 
brought  with  him  spread  through  the 
bureaus,    commodes,    filing    case.s  and 
other  p  aces  of  official  concealment  in 
,?he    sU    department,    lotjd  .  ringing 
cheers   re-echoed   through   the  stately 
I  edifice  from  which  not  so  long  ago  Mr. 
■  Bryan  had  removed  the  truckload  or  so 
of  other  official  furniture  ^vh.ch  had 
leased,  his  fane.    M.  Bry.n,  resident 


possessed  it; 
degree,    tiio.se  j 

S  which  is  not} 


ralkahne  Kebraskruntl.  "uie  adopth,n 
the  18th  amendment  made  one  place 
beneath  our  sun  like  unto  another,  then 
^  himself  to  fruitful  Florida  as  a 

betook  himself  to  towards 

th'ose  Inlands  of  the  Blest  now  known 
Is  the  Bahamas,  no  great  distance  off 

From  this  new  ^  fe  1';:  ? 

Rrvan  bring  his  news.     To  make  a.  , 

cheers  resounded  tl^^^^^  ^^.^^^rk  it 

double,  that  l_t  ™'g  h  w  ^^,^^^,y 
between  paterollers    n     ^^^^^^^^  , 

sympathetic     Peopies  were, 

now  1"  time  ot  m.  ^^anitig,  those 

bars  °f  ^"f^'""  ,T  a  joy  to  write  it!)  of' 
at  the  ;nlet3  (it  s  a  ]oy  ^„„p,a,nt 

Si^-s^  

Amherst,   N.  H. 


"I  ttld 
-ABEL  ADAMS. 


CHRISTMAS  WEATHER  LORE 

The  shepherd  would  rather  see  his  w^e  , 
enter  the  st^le  on  Christmas  day  than 
^'k  wlndv  on  Christmas  day,  treea  win 
*'^^■ir^s\mas'  wet.  empty  ^anary  an  ■ 
if  snows  during  Christmas  night,  ti. 
'^Tfu  alrfsunls'-lce  hangs  on  the  wii 

'°^hrdrrr?nrch^\s^rr^^^^^^ 

dlTates  that   there  will  be  much  «»0^ 
1  during  the   .  int.'- 


M   l/t    rnln    iiiuili   .liiiu,^  II'  day.  j  j, ,  ,  'Amu. 

UlfrlChi-lstnias,  U  will  he  :i  net  year.  Xi,„ia.i.  Ovtiiture, 
Till  lYoni-li  on  Chrlstni.is  day  8«t  12  (  \v,ndBOr." 


mloi  1  In  a  row,  an  onion  for  a  month 
\  Pi  cli  of  snlt  was  on  the  top  of  eacli 
i.nlonl  If  the  salt  liatl  m.  llea  by  Kplph- 
any  the  correBpondlng  month  was  sure 
to  1)0  \mH;  If  Iho  salt  remained,  that 
month  would  b«  tiry. 
Eiister  In  snow,  Christmas  In  mud, 
Christmas  In  snow,  liaster  In  mud. 
If  ('hrlstmas  comes  during  a  waxlnif 
moon,  the  year  will  be  very  good;  and 
the  nearer  to  the  new  moon,  the  better; 
l>ut  If  during  a  waning  moon,  a  hard 
year;  and  the  nearer  the  end  of  th^ 
moon,  so  much  the  worse. 


■.Miuil.-,    oT  K.-i'di.-ii   ,  P'^TO  in'd' to  take' the  inv.-,,to'r"p^ntil 
"JMerry   Wives    uf  shlnp.s  as  the  restorer  of  happiness  to  ' 
the  lovers. 
The  audience  laughed  heartily  And 
u"^,  ""u""  P'*y   wondpred  why 

he  had  laughed.  ••Happy-(;o.  Lucky"  with 
oua^  run"'"*"^  ''ese'^es  a  long,  (pi-ospej-- 


8o  festive  a  proirram  deserved  a 
larger  audience.  The  attendance  wan  the 
wnallest  of  the  seaBon,  making  up  In 
•nthualastm,  howo\'<;r,  for  lack  of  num- 
iKira.  Haydn's  ".Surprif.o  Symphony" 
lost  whatever  elements  of  the  unexpect- 
ed It  evftir  posnessed  a  Cfntury  ago,  or 
thereabouts.  Mr.  Mollenhctuor'e  read- 
ing WHS  by  no  means  sharply  accen- 
tuated. It  was  tJie  latter  half  of  the 
program  which  aroused  th'e  listeners, 
frankly  appealing  to  their  enjoyment  of 
rhythm,  and  bcln  In  the  main  more 
■modern.  The  throe  dances  from  tliR 
"NVU  Owyn"  nuisli-,  by  German,  whose 
surname)  is  actually  Jones,  tvritten  for 
the  theatre,  in  which  field  he  ha«  been 


( 


CHRISTMAS  DAY,  1621 

C'lristory  of  I'lymoiitli  PI.siitnMon"  > 
"On  the  day  called  Christmas  dajr,  go  successful,  the  pereimlally  popular 
the  Governor"  (Bradford)  "called  them  "Maids  of  Balen"  waltz,  Bolzoni's 
out  to  work  (as  was  used),  but  the  dainty  minuet;  and  the  Nicolai  overture, 
most  of  this  new  company  excused  .^ere  all  rapturously  applauded, 
themselves  and  said  it  went  against,  Next  Sunday,  Jlr.  llollenhauer  will 
their  conscience  to  work  on  the  day.  g\x^  a  notable  program,  memorial  to 
So  the  Governor  told  them  that  it  Salnt-Saens,  the  illustrious  French  com- 
they  made  It  matter  o£  conscience,  poser  who  died  Dec  16.  All  the  num- 
he  would  spare  them  till  t)iey  were  bers  will  be  from  his  works,  and  Miss 
better  Informed.  So  ho  led  Ixway  thej  Edith  Thompson,  pianist,  will  be  the  a.s- 
rest  and  left  them;  but  when  theylgji^tlng  artist.  The  "Marche  Heroique" ; 
came  home  at  noon  from  their  work.j  "j-)anse  Macabre"  symphonic  poem ;  con- 
he  found  them  in  the  street  at  play,(  (.grtg  for  pianoforte  No.  2  in  G  minor, 
openly;    some   pitching    the    bar.    anc^  op.  22;  tbr  ballet  from  "Samson  and 


I>e!i!£."a" :   and    the   "Suite  Algerienne" 
will  be  presented.     Mr.  Moll'enhauer  is 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  conduct  the 
S.Tmson  and  Delilah"  number  from  an 


'Happy-Go-Lucky,"  ' 


some  at  slool-ball.  and  such  like  sports. 
So  he  went  to  them  and  took  away 
their  Implements,  and  told  them  that 
was  against  his  conscience,  that  they 
^hould  play  and  other*  work.    I(  Oiejj autographed  score 

made  the  keeping  of  It  matter  of  devo-  ^  ^      y  <^  2^  y 

lion,  let  them  keep  their  houses,   but  /       ^  X  / 

there  should  be  no  gaming  or  revelllns\ 
In  the  streets.    Since  which  time  noth- 
ing hath  been  attempted  that  way,  at 
least  openly." 

LITERARY  NOTE 
"A  Vindication  of  the  Practice  of  the 
Ancient  Christian,  as  Well  as  the 
Church  of  England  and  Other  Re- 
formed Churches,  in  the  Observation 
of  Christmas  Day;  in  Answer  to  the 
Uncharitable  Reflections  of  Thomas  de 
Laune.  Mr.  Whiston  "and  Mr.  John 
Barnard  of  Marblehead,"  by  Mr.  George 
Pigot,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Published  in  1730. 


1  facility  of  handling  which  It  permitted, 
'became    a    favorite    with  privateers, 


1  BENEDICTION 

Apple-brandy,  slnnamon  beer, 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
To  be  followed  by  the  dancing  steps 


Georee  Washington  was  first  in  war. 
fir.M  "in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
;  .,f  his  coimtrymen. 


.  CALVE  SINGS 

Mme.  Emma  (Jalve  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall,  the 
first  of  a  tour  through  the  country  that 
will  include  many  of  the  larger  cities, 
sjie  has  not  sung  In  America  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  the  long  continued 
.-ipplause  which  greeted  her  flrst  ap- 
jiearanca  yesterday  testified  to  the  re- 
membrance and  regard  in  which  she  has 
l)een  held.  The  singer  was  assisted  by 
Mile.  Olga  Sapio,  pianist,  and  accora- 
pamst. 

Mme.  Calve  was  In  excellent  voice  and 

spirits.  Her  program  wa."?  generous  in 
numbers  and  included  groups  of  Spanish 
and  old  French  songs ;  also  modern 
songs  by  French  composers.  The  Noc- 
turne by  Cesar  Franck  and  the  Sere- 
nurle  by  Gounod  were  sung  impressively 
;iiwi  with  an  appealing  tenderness.  The. 
two  selections  from  "Carmen"  aroused 
tlie  ai-dience  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusl- 
.(sni.  Despite  the  fact  that  Mme.  Calve 
leclares  that  she  prefers,  other  operas, 
the  public  still  seems  to  regard  tlie 
cliaracter  of  Carmen  as  her  own. 

Mjle.  SapIo  played  selections  by  De- 
bussy, Cyril  Scott  and  Chopin  with 
liiilliancy  and  with  sufficient  expression. 
The  applause  which  she  received  would 
liave  warranted  an  extra  number,  but 
tills  was  made  impossible  by  the  some- 
what precipitate  entrance  of  Mme.  Calve. 
The  singer  also  declined  to  add  to  the 
program,  and  after  her  last  number, 
the  "Chanson  Boheme,"  from  "Carmen,  " 
lier  exit  was  final,  the  continued  ap- 
iplause  failing  to  bring  Mme.  Calve 
|again  before  the  audience.  . 


It  is  the  old  story;  the  haughty  mother 
who  Is  horrified  at  the  mere  thought  of 
her  son  marrying  a  girl  from  a  shabby 
street.  There  are  old  friends,  the  meek, 
good-hearted  husband  of  the  haughty 
monther;  the  snippy,  snobbish  daugh 


Turks,    Arabs,    negroes.    Including  a 
sprinkling     of     renegade  Spaniards. 
Genoese,   "Venetians   and   Greeks,  was 
but  an  earlier  edition  of  the  privateer 
rigantlne  of  1812,   nominally  French, 
Ipanlsh,    English    or    American,  but 
ractlcally  a  pirate,  and,  like  her  pro- 


,    "     .  ,  ,   totvpe.  most  frequently  filled  with  the 

ter;  the  awkward,  bashful  curate,    he  -^^^  ^^^^ 

"Impossible  family"  of  the  heroine  f  conclusion  a  jingle  descriptive  of 
■whose  father,  once  brilliant  at  the  uni-  ^j^^  various  rigs  of  vessels  may  be 
versify,  has  degenerated  into  an  irre-  quoted: 


sponsible  semi-pathetic  figure  supported 
by  his  wife  who  keeps  a  lodging  house. 
The  end  Is  forseen  from  the  beginning, 
as  In  Victorian  plays  of  this  nature;  the 
rich  young  man  and  the  poor  girl  are 
married  when  the  final  curtain  falls. 
An  old  story,  but  agreeably  told  by  Mr. 
Hay,  who  has  Introduced  two  amusing 
characters:  Grandma  Banks,  who  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  >tea-party  planned  to 
Impress  the  Mainwarings  by  loudly 
announcing  that  her  husband  was  a 
plumber,  and  Mr.  Stillbottle.  who,  "the 
man  in  possession,"  Is  persuaded  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  butler  at  this  tea- 
party.  One  might  justly  say  that  this 
tea-party  Is  the  play;  the  drill  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Mainwarings;  the  ec- 
centric behavior  of  brother  Percy;  the 
conversation;  the  awful  apparition  of 
the  grandmother;  and,  above  all.  the 
extraordinary  behavior  of  the  "butler." 
who  had  once  been  on  the  stage.  Or 
one  might  call  the  play  a  study  in  vul 


A  full-rigged  ship  Is  a  royal  queen. 
(Way-ho  for  Boston  town  Oh!) 
A  lady-at-court  Is  a  barkentine, 
A  barque  Is  a  gal  with  ringlets  fair, 
A  brig  Is  the  same  with  shorter  hair, 
A  topsail  schooner's  a  racing  mare. 
But  a  schooner,  she's  a  clown -b!" 
Boston.  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 


Will  Capt.  Brassbound  ^ve  an  ex- 
ample of  the  appearance  In  Kngllsh  lit- 
erature of  the  word  brlgantlne  In  "The 
14th  Century"?  The  Oxford  dictionary's 
earliest  qtiotatlon  Is  from  Lord  Bemer's 
"Prolssart"  and  Is  dated  1525.  The  word 
at  flrst  meant  perhaps  a  ■  skirmishing 
vessel  and  was  derived  from  the  French. 
In  1611  Cotgrave  described  the  vessel: 
"a  low,  long,  and  swift  sea-vessel,  big-  ; 
ger  than  the  fregat  and  lesso  than  a  | 
foist,  and  haulng  some  12  or  13  oares 


on  a  side."    The  first  mention  of  the 
garity.  Lady  Mainwaring  l.s  really  more  ^^sted  vessel  carrying 

vulgar  in  he."  treatment  of  -Tl  y  tnaii  Is       ^  g^,,^ 


"Tx"™,7„''fo^"iH,  '  Th^r,  [square  sails  on  ner  foremast  which  Is 
Rny  one  of  the  W  eiwyn  family.    Then  1^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  foremast;  her  main 

■r  after  mast  Is  the  mainmast  of  a 

like 


there  is  Tilly's  brave  defiance,  with  a 

touch  of  not      displeasing  melodrama.   ,  ,„   •paironer's  time 

iBut,  after  all,  it  is  the  tea-party  that  ?.=?^?°Zi!':.\"A..'r.,      i„°  ,.l!^n 
remains  first  and  fast  in  the  memory 
5.hat  and  the  talk  between  Mr.  Still 
ibottle    and    Richard    in  the  last  act 


In  quests  tomba  oscuita  ..Beethoven 

Tlcdea    halelnes...  '  Cacctnl 

Nocturne  Franclc 

Mme.  Calve 
Four  old  French  Songs  (ISth  Century): 
L«  Hot  Renaud.  E<-ho  des  montagnes, 

Pierre  et  aa  mie,  Liaette  Anon. 

Mme.  Calve 
<"lalr  de  Lune.  Prelude  from  Suite  Ber- 

gamesque   Debussy 

Danse    Negre  Scott 

Mile.  S>aplo 

Casta  diva"   (from  "Norma")  Bellini 

Mme.  Calve 

T,a    captive  Berlioz 

Serenade   Oounodi 

Haoanera   (from   "Carmen")  Bizet 

Mme.  Calve 
Nocturne    In    F-8harp    minor.  Ballade. 

.\-flat  major   Chopin 

Mile.  Saplo 
Three  Spanish  Songs: 

.\lhambra,  Coplas  gltamos  Anon. 

c  lavelitos   Valverdft 

Chanson  Bohem^"?f;om* "Carmen"). ..Bizet  ;their  parts,  but  as  Mr.  Heggie's  role  is 
Mme.  Calve  |ln  Itself  the  most  noteworthy,  his  im- 

[   ^=   personation  naturally  stands  out  in  bold) 

I  NINTH  CONCERT  BY    '        'reUef.     his   Stlllbottle   is  no  ordinary' 

 ,  „   Ifuriiiy  man  of  farce  or  burlesque.  His 

T»l?.am.F.'S  SyiVJPHONYlclowning  is  of  the  superior,  intellectual 
Thft    People'*    .Symphony    Orchestra,    lorder.    One  realizes  that  he  himself  re 


[that  mast  carried  a  square  topsail;  but 
|ls  now  entirely  fore-and-aft  rigged" — 
Ithe  first  appearance  of  the  word  In  this 
{"hough  Mr"s.  Welwy;.  GrandmT''Ba7ks   sense  as  noted  In  the  Oxford  dictionary 
Wnd  Percy  will  long  me  joyfully  remera-   Iwas   In   the   London   Gazette  of  1695^ 
t  :"At  His   Majesty's   yard   at  Chatham 

I  The  "play  is  capitally  acted.  Mr.  Brew-  (was  launched)  a  Brlgantlne  named  the 
k-he  and  Mr.  Heggie-are  the  only  Swift."  The  word  "Brigantlner  -one 
Surviving  memhers  of  the  New  York  jof  the  crew  of  a  brigantlne-ls  noted  as 
fcast  of  Aug.  24.  1920<— was  inclined  to  obsolete.  It's  a  pity  Twas  a  mouth- 
crver-act  the  part  of  the  curate,  but  the  filling,  sonorous  word.— Ed.  ^ 
others  resisted  the  temptation.  (By  the  iMniAM  cAxmn  riJSTOMS 

way,    when    did     the    lodgers.    Messrs.  INDIAN  EATING  CUSTOMS 

Ram '  and  Pumpherston  disappear  from  [Aa  the  World  Wa.g8! 
the  play?)    It  would  be  ■>nly  just  to  i   people   of    finical   tastes   and  dell- 


Bpeak  at  some  length  of  the  excellent 
portrayal  of  Mrs.  Welwyn  by  Miss  Cliffe; 
of  Grandma  Banks  by  Miss  Emery;  of 
the  acting  by  the  other  ladies  of  the 
company.  Miss  Hart's  Tilly  wae  a  most 
aympathetic  character,  simple,  attract- 
ive, sensible,  loving,  without  a  note  of 
mawkish  sentimentallsm. 
The   men   had   been   well  chosen  for 


i  MoUenhairer,  conductor,  gave  its 
h  concert  in  the  Arlington  Theatre 
.-rd,-"y  afternoon.  The  program  wa.s  : 
:.  German.-.Three  Dances  from  "Nell 
.-n"  :    Bolzoni,   ^Tinu'et   for  Strings; 


alizes  the  wild  humor  of  it.  In  his 
most  extravagant  moments  he  is  never 
elUy,  never  anxious  to  excite  a  laugh. 
His  i^nibottle  Is  a  personage,  from  the 
time  he  enters  to  sit  till  the  debt 


This  being  the  joyous  Chrlstmafltlde,  ; 
let  our  faithful,  untiring,  deep  -  thinking  |. 
contributors  do  the  work.  I 
CONCERNING  BRIQANTINES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Replying  to  the  query  of  your  cor- 
respondent, B.  L.  H.,  regarding  brlgan- 
tlnes,  even  In  these  days  of  steel,  steam 
and  semi-Diesel  engines,  there  Is  prob- 
ably, here  and  there,  a  vessel  of  this 
rig  still  afloat. 

Some  12  or  15  years  ago  there  was 
built  for  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Pltt."!- 
burgh.  a  brlgantlne  designed  for  sur- 
veying, ex'ploring  and  other  scientific 
purposes  in  southern  waters.  She  was 
of  wood,  with  fastenings  throughout  of 
non-magnetic  metals. 

The  word  "brigantine"  not  only  Is 
sanctioned  by  Webster,  but  goes  back 
to  the  14th  century,  and,  with  modi- 
fications. Is  found  In  various  languages. 
To  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks  it 
meant  a  small,  light  galley,  holding  in 
war  the  same  position  as  torpedo  boats 
and  motor  boat  scouts  and  patrols  held 
In  the  great  war. 

The  hermaphrodite  brig  was  square- 
rigged  on  the  foremast  and  fore-and- 
aft,  or  schooner-rigged,  on  the  main-, 
mast.    This  rig  was  developed  about 
J  1800,    and,    owing   to   the   speed  and 


By  PHILIP  HAL 

SELWTN'S     THB^TRE-Flrst    Per^  ^.^^^^^  p,.^^  3,^^^ 

formance  In  Boston  of  "Happy-Go-  g^,^  coasts  of  Africa  to  the  Gulf 
Lucky,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Ian  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  waters. 
Hay,  a  dramatization  of  his  own  novel,  the  brigantine  was  to  be  found.  In  tine 
Produced  as  "Tilly  of  Bloomsbury"  at  early  days  of  the  19th  century,  en- 
the  Apollo  Theatre,  London,  on  July  gaged  in  carrying  slaves  or  armed  as 
10   1919  ^  privateer,  and  sometimes  with  sets 

Abel  Malnwarlng   Walln<u.  Erskind  of  papers  from  two  or  three  nations. 

Ladv  Marian  Mainwarin  well,   on   board.     The    "lopg,  low. 

Richard  Malnwarlng  Dennis  King  rakhsh  craft"  of  the  "shilling  shocker" 

S.vlvla  Maimvaring  Kathleen  Devlin  probably  inspired  by  some  plratl- 

ViV.^' nrimore'riiffl  cal  brlgantlne.    Although  the  Mediter- 

Mrs,  Welwm  Alice  Bf^Imore  c. litre  °      .  ^Anr,  .v,., 

Tilly  WelnVn  Audrey  C.  Hart  ranean    brigantine    of    1400    and  the 

Amelia  Welwyn  Jiuie  Bradley  i  French,    Spanish   or  American  brlgan- 

Perer  Welwyn  Harry  MacNaughton  of  lg]^2  were  utterly  dissimilar  In 

Grandma  Banks   v«;=  V^^i»'r%tlnKh 'bui'd    and    rig,    there    was    a  curious 

  -  ,  Miss  Constance  Damer  Vera  Fuller  Meillsn  ="  ti,o! 

associated  with  the  .statement  that  Gen,  '  The  Rev.  Adrian  Evland.  .T.  H.  Brewer  persistency    In    their    character.  The 

assoi-iaieu  w  .  '  Mi.  Milroy  :  Henry  Vincent  Algerian    brlgantlne    putting    forth    In  i 

Mr.  Sanuiei  Stlllbottle  O.  P.  Heggle  ,1530  to  harry  the  seas,  manned  with  I 


cata  stomachs  are  often  mors  Im- 
pressed by  aji  allusion  to  the  strange 
food  which  missionaries  to  eavage 
tribes  have  to  eat  In  order  to  sustain 
Ufa  than  they  are  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' work.  Here  Is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  wiirten  In  1852  bjr  Fr.  de 
Smet.  a  missionary  among  the  Cheyenne 
and  Shoshonie  Indjans: 

"Among  the  Indjlans  the  flesh  of  a 
dog  is  the  most  honorable  and  esteemed 
of  all  viands,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  bison  and  other  animals.  On  the 
present  occasion  It  was  a  last  resource. 
Tlie  carnage  then  may  be  conceived.  I 
was  Invited  to  several  of  these  ban- 
quets, a'  grreat  chief.  In  particular, 
wishing  1»  grlve  a  special  mf '  -  it  t.u-» 
friendship  and  resnect  for  1 


filled  his  great  kettle  w!;ji  .ii:,,,  <;,t 
dogs,  skins  and  all.  Ha  presented  me 
on  a  -wooden  platter,  tha  fattest,  w^II- 
bolled.  I  foun<  the  meat  really  dfi'. 
cate,  and  I  can  vouch  that  It  la  prefr. 
able  to  sucking  pig.  which  It  nearly  re- 
sembles In  taste." 

And  this  was  long  befora  tha  day  of 
Coney  Island,  Rovers  Beach  and  thr 
celebrated  "hot  dog"  of  these  resorts' 

But  boiled  puppy  was  not  the  only 
choice  dish  with  which  the  good  father 
was  regaled.  Ho  mentions  another 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Indians  and 
one  which  he  enjoyed-untll  he  found 
out  how  it  was  prepared.    He  writes: 

It  consists  of  plums,  dried  In  the 
Bun,  and  afterward  prepared  with  pieces 
of  meat  like  stew.  When  an  Indian 
woman  wishes  to  pre.serve  the  plums 
which  grow  in  profusion  here,  she  co\'. 
lects  a  great  quantity,  and  then  Invites 
her  neighbors  to  her  lodge  to  pass  an 
agreeable  afternoon.  Their  whole  oc- 
cupation then  consists  In  chatting  ajid 
In  sucking  the  stones  from  the  plums 
for  they  keep  only  the  skins,  which' 
after  being  sun-dried,  are  kept  for  grand 
occasions." 

The  ceremonial  feast  wae  an  much 
a  feature  of  the  .Indian  life  of  that  time 
as  It  Is  today  among  ourselves.  Just 
as  we  have  rushed  visiting  French  ce- 
lebrities from  ceremonial  breakfast  to 
ceremonial  luncheon,  and  from  cere- 
monial luncheon  to  ceremonial  dinner 
BO  the  Indians,  as  Fr.  De  Smet  found 
them,  were  very  much  given  to  express- 
ing their  appreciation  of  a  stranger  by 
feeding  him  often.   He  writes  of  this- 

There  Is  a  custom  among  the  Indians 
which  Is  exceedingly  fatiguing  to  the 
stranger  or  the  missionary  who  visits 
one  of  their  villages.  As  soon  as  he  ar- 
rives a  succession  of  grand  banquets  Is 
given  In  his  honor,  and  Indian  polite- 
ness ex:acts  that  ha  accept  all  these  In- 
vitations—and    the    savage    prepares  I 
wli^out  delay  tha  batt  and  moBt  deU» ! 
'  cate  that  he  has.    The  fat  dog,  which 
with  him  replaces  the  fatted  calf.  Is  the 
most  acceptable  dish,  and  is  reserved 
for  great  occasions.   After  this  succeed 
buffalo  tongues,   ribs,  etc.,   etc..  etc., 
and  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  grains, 
and  roots." 

Far  more  sensible  than  we,  however, 
the  Indians  did  not  expect  the  honored 
guest  to  eat  everything  set  before  him. 
Nevertheless,  everything  set  out  must 
be  consumed.  Nothing  must  be  left 
over  from  the  ceremonial  feast.  But 
the  guest  could  bring  with  him  a  couple 
of  Indians  who  acted  as  "eaters."  Then, 
If  he  felt  so  Inclined,  he  could  conform 
to  all  the  laws  of  Indian  politeness  by 
just  touching  the  dish  and  passing  It 
along  to  one  or  the  other  of  his  "eat- 
ers." These  officials  did  the  rest. 

DENIS  A.  McCARTHT. 
Arlington  Heights.  ■ 

JUSTLY  DISGUSTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  that  Mr.  Fein  as  Koko  In  a 
revival  of  "The  Mikado"  at  the  Arling- 
ton Theatre  "Introduced  local  hits,  bur- 
lesque of  interpretative  dancing  and  of 
the  various  sorts  of  bad  singing  com- 
mon In  other  opera  companies  . 
Even  the  professional  critics  laughed 
heartily  at  his  quips  and  antics." 

It  should  be  made  a  capital  offence 
for  any  actor  to  inject  asinine  drivel 
into  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  incomparable 
works.  The  result  is  always  as  in- 
congruous as  If  Edwin  Booth  should 
have  stopped  the  action  of  Hamlet  to 
do  a  neat  pedestal  clog.  Revivals  of 
those  charming  old-time  comic  operas 
are  almost  always  sad  affairs.  No 
wonder  the  youngsters  of  the  present 
think  lightly  of  our  taste.  We  rave 
over  Gilbert  &  Sullivan;  our  children 
see  these  revivals  and  reproach  us. 

"Even  the  professional  critics  laughed 
heartily  at  his  antics."  Did  they?  Hot 
damn ! ! 

Boston.       LANSIN(3  R.  ROBINSON. 

I  SHUBERT-PLTMOUTH  THEATRE — 
1^  William  Hodge  in  "Dog  Dove,"  or  "Be- 
i  ware  of  Dogs."  a  comedy  in  three  arts 
j  by  William  Hodge.    The  cast: 

I  Nick  Gustave  Holland 

I  Mrs.  William  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Craig 

I  George  Oliver  William  Hodge 

Florence   Arnold  Ann  Davis 

Mr.  Appleton  George  W.  Barbier 

Henry  Shaw  Leighton  Stark 

Mrs.  Appleton  Edith  Shayne 

Mr.  Jennings  John  Webster 

Camille  Bu  Barry  Harda  Daube 

John  Winford  Philip  Dunning 

Mlmi  A  Pekingese 

Dynamite  .-.  An  English  Bi-il 

When  we  bo  to  see  Mr.  Hodge  in  a 
'new  play,  we  do  not  expect  to  see  him  j 
jin  a  new  character.    The  drawl  of  in- 
! difference,  the  unimpeachable  calm  ex-  ' 
j  pressed  in  biting  irony  uttered  in  mono- 
|tone  and  supplemented  by  significant 
Istrokes  of  the  hair,  are  just  a  few  of 
,  the  traditional  traits  which  go  to  make 
up  that  dramatic  institution  known  r.? 
a  Hodge  character.    Yet  while  we  may  i 
i  say  what  we  will  about  the  merits  of  I 
versatility,    we    have    an    irrepressible  [ 
feeling  that  no  season  is  quite  complete 
without  a  visit  from  the  same  old  Man 
from  Home. 

"Dog  Love"  tells  the  story  of  Georg- 
piiv.er,  a  young  man  from  the  city,  wli 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Green 
wich,   Ct..   where   he   hopes   to   find  a 
haven  of  rest  for  his  invalid  sister.  He 
has  e.stablished  a  sort  of  dog  farm  or 
sanatorium  and,  with  a  decidedly  lim 
fasting  the  noun, 
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knowledge  ('<   iHe   ranine .  species,  I 
a  t  tempts  to  get  the  dogs  of  socjal  lead- | 
OIK  "In  training"  for  the  various  shows.  | 
Trusting  everybody  at  first,  he  is  hood- 
winked by   one   person   after  another; 
hi«  servants  and  his  clients  gain  him  a 
reputation  which  is  cleared  only  by  an  j 
expose  of  their  own  frailties.    The  de-i 
sire    to    vindicate    himself    from  the, 
charges  of  public  scandal,  because  of  a 
certain  young  lady  who  tries  to  buy 
fresh  eggs,  furnishes  the  theme  of  the 
play.    There  are  the  usual  proposal  and 
the  quick  curtain. 

The  play  certainly  furnishes  enter- 
iainment;  the  audience  proved  that 
last  night.  It  is  brighter  and  perhaps 
wittier  than  "The  Guest  of  Honor." 
but  lacks  Ihe  comedy  situations  of 
■  Fixing  Sister."  Mr.  Hodge  does  n  t 
portray  the  character  of  George  Oliver; 
he  is  the  character  himself.  Tliis^is 

unconcealed,  and  the  audience  Is  In- 
vited to  take  It  or  leave  it.  We  prefer 
to  take  It. 

Miss  Davis  as  Florence  Arnold  por- 
trayed well  a  character  which  of  Itself 
is  uninteresting.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  of  a  heroine  whose  likes  and  dis- 
likes are  ruled  entirely  by  visible  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Barbler  as  the  way- 
ward husband  whose  home  life  has 
l  een  ruined  by  dogs  grasped  all  of  his 
jportunities  for  a  display  of  his  talent 
s  an  actor.  Those  who  have  never 
seen  William  Hodge  in  a  Hodge  play 
have  not  seen  all  of  the  sights  on  the 
theatrical  tour.  Those  who  have  seen 
him  and  who  go  to  see  him  in  "Dog 
Love"  will  not  be  disappointed.  Hodge 
is  Hodge.  • 

SHUBERT  THBATRE-"Irene."  a1 
musical  comedy  In  two  acts.  By  James  i 
Montgomery.     The  cast: 

^    Eleanor  Worth  "'"^"'#,o°l"v  n 

slMme.   Lucy  ■^"'^  Delane> 

\       Back  comes  "Irene"  for  another  suc- 
iP'cussful  run  in  Boston.    It  is  a  vivaci- 
'^^ous    musical    play,'  a!!    lights,  music, 
I  tl  dancing,   fun   and   clothes.  Especially 
'     clothes   •  Not  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  theatre-goer  has  a  show  here- 
abouts been  so  sumptuously  appareled 
The  heart-felt   "Ohs'."   and   "Ahs!  '  ol 
the  women  in  the  audience  as  the  suc-^ 
cessive  displays  of  female  attire,  gorJ 
geous,    splendid,   magnificent,  stunnmg^ 
(supply  adjectives  ad   lib   here),  were 
revealed   attested   this.     Not   that  the 
singing,  the  music,  the  dancing  and  the 
comedy  work  were  not  good,   too,  for 
they  were,  emphatically,  but  the  dresses 
were  positively  sumptuous  in  the  real 
meaning  of  that  overworked  term. 

Miss  Harrold.  who  is  a  Boston  girl 
as  Irene,  the  shop  girl,  who  breaks  her 
chrysalis    and    dazzles   society    in  ttie 
gowns    of     Mme.     Lucy,  fashionable 
modiste,  sang  pleasingly  and  acted  with 
sprightly  «nphasis.    Flo  Irwin,  as  Mrs. 
O'olre    in  a  "creation"  and  a  purple 
plumed'  hat    that    left    one  breathless 
was    by  all   odds,   the   "peak     of  the 
■  whole  performance.      Jere  D^'^^^-^^' ^^fj 
"Mme  "  Lucy  contributed  comedj-  work 
of  a  high  order,  and  the  ■-eniaind|r  of 
the  personnel  worked  together  perfecUy 
to  give  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  perfoiTn- 
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IRENE  CASTLE  STAR 

■  aooearance  in  Boston 
S  from  P-'f!;;°;:U     Much  wate, 
bill  at  Keith  s    1^  .-  ^^,age    in  the 

flowed  unfiei 


^ceih:^y-f^;wa,;! 

Castles  in  the  Air. 


has  ■■ 

dancing  ■- 
Your  Step    a""!  public  has 

but   no   dancer   beW  ^^^^^^  j,,^^ 

ever  noetry'   of    motion;  sac 

literally    the    poeivi         dancing  witl.- 
entirely  "^"^ej"  she   wears  ex- 

.  being  g'«\f^^;\^  have  long  helped 
isite  gowns  which  n 

„ake  hf.f^'^''triet  motion  picture 
her  act   is   *  jjies— swim- 

showing  her  -""^'^^^^.mits  herself 
ming,  riding.  ^  of  a  singer.  In 

that  she  IS  ""^  r^"'„ore  honest  than 
this    she    IS  Seville  entertainer, 

many    a""^'?!.'"  i,  abU-  assisted  by  Will- 
^^flon  her  dancing  partner,  and 


out 

qui 
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Second    in    inter         -  ^^^.^.^^ 
.Tohnny    Burke    m    _^  3n^,.sing;  all  hte 

"^"■^"f  r^ut  the  finishing  touch  on  his 
..eeds  to  put  the  m.^^^_^  ^^^^ 

act  is  to  s'pg  .  g^^^.g  Huff  and  her 
'°  Be  ^°'°'/,<;nted  an  entertaining 
company  P^^^"  .^,^^  -The  Tnm- 
Fdd^  Kane  and  .lay  Herman, 
fr^Vht  sons."  are  seen  In  com- 
••The  M>'^"'5''^.„°"„  ,in-'  title,  "A  Rag- 
"^^^  "^tkr^il."  Ham;ton  and  Blake 
""'^he  second  edition  of  "Beaucotip 
-^i::ncJ^'^°I-„and^eUy^rgan^- 

t?fo'ren,T,fd"a'rerrkable  animal 
be     Couadinis's  Animals,  complete  the 
struc. 
simple  \. 
thought  Ol 


NATIONAL  T  H  E  A  T  R  E— Giovanni 
Grasso   and   his   company   of  Sicilian 
actors  In  "F^dallsmo."  Commendatore 
Grasso,  having  won  great  distinction  In 
his  own  Italian  theatre,  has  brought  a 
company  to  America.  He  differs  from 
the  usual  course  of  the  visiting  actor  of 
I  the  foreign  stage  in  that  his  appeal  Is 
'  quite  frankly  to  his  own  compatriots 
settled  here,  rather  than  to  the  Amen-  , 
can  public.    He  changes  his  bill  daily  j 
in  true  repertory  style,  (having  pla\  ed : 
some  200  pieces  in  his  few  months  in 
America)  does  not  hesitate  to  put  on  a 
piece  In  local  dialect  intelllgble  only  to 
Italians  and  preserves  In  fact  the  ways 
and  customs  known  in  the  Italian  the- 
,atre.    The  result  affords  a  genuine  treat 
-I  to  all  those  who  appreciate  something 
i  different  from  the  familiar  fare  of  our 
1  own  stage. 

On  a  day  in  Sigrnor  Grasso's  recent 
I  protracted  stay  in  New  York  at  the  old 
i  Bowery  Theatre,  his  manager  bethought , 
]  him  to  invite  to  a  professional  matinee  | 
the  native  players  then  appearing  In  | 
the  city.     The  hospitality  was  appre-  » 
'  elated;  the  theatre  that  in  days  longi 
■  \  di.stant  had  resounded  to  the  voices  of  i 
I  Edwin    Booth    and    his    fellows  was 
I  packed  to  the  doors.    An  audience  ca- 
■  pable  of  understanding  attention,  such 
i  as  is  seldom  gathered  In  the  seats  of  a  | 
theatre,   was  held  in  rapt  interest,  to  | 
'  break  out  into  enthusiastic  applause  as ; 
I  the  curtain  fell.    They  were  not  content 
'  to  leave  wjien  the  play  was  ended,  but 
thronged  to  the  old  green  room  to  grasp  | 
the  hand  of   their  distinguished   con-  ji 
frere.    John  Drew,  Otis  Skinner,  Ben  j 
Ami,  Daniel  Frohman.  Frances  Starr, 
Richard  Bennett.  Mary  Nash,  Julia  Ar- 
thur,  Mafgaret  Wycherly,  Lynn  Fou- 
tanne  and  Innumerable  others  all  paid 
eager  tribute.    "The  profession"  recog- 
nized a  great  actor.  i 
Grasso  plays  in  a  manner  that  Is  very  | 
different  from  the  American  style,  but  i 
his  difference  is  so  interesting  to  our  j 
own  actors  that  piany  returned  again  i 
and  again  to  try  to  fathom  the  source  j 
of  his  power.  I 
To  say  wherein  that  power  lies  Is  a  ; 
matter  of  prolonged  study.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  point  is  the  absolute  sin- 
cerity with  which   Signer  Grasso,  and 
his  company  with  him.  throws  himself 
into  the  part  he  is  for  the  moment  play- 
ing.   He  is  not  acting,  he  is  living  the 
character.    He  is  a  man  of  very  gen- 
erous mould  physically;  his  face  and  his 
hands  are  what  might  be  called  chub- 
by: nature  has  seemed  to  limit  his  field: 
yet  one  forgets  all  that  In  a  moment 
when  the  magnetism  of  the  man  begins 
to  work.    In  his  scheme  the  player  Is 
the    thing:    setting,    costumes,  appur- 
tenances, are  of  the  simplest.  The  style 
Is  realism,  but  a  distinct  realism,  that 
of  life  and  not  of  the  theatre.  Points 
are  not    constantly    made    and  driven 
home     The  actor  has  apparently  for- 
gotten the  house.    A  bit  of  life  is  being 
lived  upon  the  stage,  not  acted. 

The  play  of    last    night    was  "Fen- 
dalismo."      Don    Carlo,    libertine  and 
spendthrift,  would  mend   his  shattered 
fortunes  by  a  rich  marriage.  The  bride 
to  be  insists  that  he  shall  discard  his 
1  mistress  and  have  her  safely  married  to 
!  another.    Don  Carlo  sends  for  a  peasant 
on  a  distant  estate  to  be  the  convenient 
;  husband.    Vannl,  the-peasant,  played  by 
,  Commendatore  Grasso,   Is  despised  by 
hlsi  newly   made  wUe,   who   thinKS  he 
I  knows  her  story.  Vannl  would  avoid  his 
i  tinhappiness  by  flight,  but  his  wife  In- 
'  sists  on  going  with  him.     Don  Carlo 
finds    the    two    planning    escape;  that 
interferes  with  his  plans,  for  he  would 
enjoy  both  his  rich  wife  and  his  old 
mistress.    In  his  anger  he  whips  Vannl. 
The  latter  swears  vengeance  and  takes 
it  by  brute  force  in  a  scene  of  quick 
and  singular  power.  . 

Rlgnor  Grasso  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  cold,  but  he  held  a  large  au- 
dience In  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  F^nthu- 
slasm  which  broke  out  in  laughter  or 
I  applause  was  quickly  quelled  by  the 
hisses  of  those  who  thought  more  of 
hearing  every  word  than  of  expressing 
their  own  sensations. 

The  opinion  quoted  on  the  program 
from  <  'oru.so  that  Grasso  is  the  greatest 
artist  in  the  world  may  be  the  exag- 
I  geration  of  a  friend;  It  is  without  doubt, 
however,  that  he  is  an  actor  of  singular 
I  power,  comic  force  and  tragic  range.  Of 
tremendSus   physical   vivacity,   he  yet 
'  achieves  results  by  a  look  or  gesture. 
'  He  does  not  rant  or  tave.  but  by  his 
quietest  word  produces  great  effects. 

An  actor  and  a.  company  presenting  a 
phase  of  acting*  new  to  America,  well 
worth  seeing. 


'Vic  steps,  with  her  old-time  j 
,,nd  grace.   She  has  all  her  en-  ^ 
•  dearing  awkwnrd  gracefulness;  the  same 
marvelous  kicks  and  fleetness  of  foot, 
as  she  floats  about  the   stage.  Her. 
i  costumes  are  a  delight,  and  the  settings 
I  for  her  act  artistic  and  colorful.  Her 
I  partners  are  excellent  dancers. 

Masters  and  Kraft,  assisted  by  Bobbie 
'  Dale,  Elsie  Lament,  Grace  Masters  and  ,j 
Renee  Braham,  presented  a  miniature 
musical  comedy  entitled  "On  with  the 
■  Dance."  Messrs.  Kraft  and  Masters  are 
ftnusually  talented  dancers.  The  act 
moves  with  spirit.  The  other  members 
or  trss  cartvpany  are  capable. 

Jane   Green   and  Jimmy   Blyer  gave 
some  new  songs  and  few  of  their  best 
liked  old  ones.    Bert  Melrose,  the  well- 
known  clown,  did  his  thrilling  Melrose 
fall   carrying  the  audience  to  the  brink; 
of  hysteria,  and  Walter  Brown  gave  an  j 
amusing  monologue.    Other  acts  were:  , 
Harry  and  Anna  Scranton  in  singing,] 
dancing  and  acrobatics;  Kremka  Broth-; 
ers    novelty    eccentric    gymnasts;  thei 
Gallarini  Sisters;  Harry  and  Rublnl,  the| 
Shubert  Weekly  News  and  a  Tad  Com- 
edy. ,1 
I  ^E    WILBUR    THEATRE-"Af gar  1 
musical    extravaganza    In  ^^^^^^ 
adapted  by  Fred  Thompson  and  W  orden 
David  from  the  French  piece  by  Michel 
Carre    and     Andre    Bard:    njusic  by 
Charles  Culvillier.   First  Anrierlcan  per 
formance  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  Nov.  1,  1920- 
Later  produced  at  the  Central  Theatre 
j  New  York,  Nov.  8,  of  the  same  year. 
I  The  cast: 


xtl 


features   of    the  circu.-i. 

Mme.  Everest's  Simian  Novelty  Cir-j 
cus  is  one  of  the  most  emlertaltiing' 
fcatmes  In  the  whole  program.  Thepi'd 
Apollo  Trio,  in  bronze  reproductions  of 
antique  sculpture,  were  unique  and 
beautiful.'  Mile.  Olympia  Desvall  and 
her  company,  including  her  famous 
winged  horse,  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  of 
the  excellent  animal  acts.  The.  pro- 
gram also  included  Lucy  Gillelt  and 
company  in  a  juggling  act;  Joll.v  Johnny. 
Jones;  the  Four  Paldrens:  John  Robin  J 
son's  Military  Elephants;  the  Novellej 
Brothers,  acrobatic  clowns,  and  Lipin^ 
ski's  Canine  Novelty. 


*Jack  and  Beanstalk"  Pleases 
Large  Audience 


i 


Tat 
wortHy  «» 
These  it« 
jRina  « 
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lions;  ; 
e  Ml-  f 
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Bradford  Klrkbride 

Don  Juan,  Jr  "       tj^,  O'Connor 

Jr  


Coucourl, 
Houssaln . ,  - 
Dansasch.  . 

Giafer  

Khasan .  .  .  • 
Lord  Afgar 

Isllda  

Messauda. . 
Hanlfa 


niiiiii'i   .BetLj 

Sylphine  .'...Peggy 

Amina  !!.Be 

Badoura.  • 
Morglan.  . 
Belball .  .  . 
Seraphlne 
Marlma .  . 
Zurudda.  . 
Delona .  .  . 
JuUka. .  .  . 
Anitlas.  .  . 
Niasa.  .  .  . 
.\nneka .  . 
Zubaydah 
Zaumlss.  . 

^^rwilburTheatrereopenedarter^a 

week  of  idleness  with  "^e-' 
cal    extravaganza    imported   from  the 
music  halls  of  Paris  and  Lond°-  « 

not  for  rare  moments  of  fun  dis^ 


Paul  Irving 

 .Bud  LlPton  I 

 Norman  Pollard 

■  '  'William  Maguire  . 
"  '    W    H.  Rawlins  •] 
Jeanne  Casselle  1 
Helen  Young 

 L'ora  Sanderson 

Betty  Claymore* 
'eKEV  Burrows  ;( 
sltty  Mitchell  ,1 
-.Annette    Margules  | 
Nikola  bllar  i 

■  ".'Aivine  Scherer 

■  '  Laura  MacLean 
  Maxine  Arden 

■  ■  '  Elsa  Decker  j 

■  ■  Dorothy  Cadwe 
Dawne  O'Neil 

 Helen  Learning 

 Lucille  Desmet 

  Billle  Jerome 

 Jean  Barnette 

  Alice  Delysia 


After  yesterday  afternoon    and  last 
evening  at  the  Arlington  Theatre  there 
Is  no  need  to  proclaim  the  merits  and 
success  of  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk." 
It  proclaimed  itself  to  two  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  highly  pleased  audiences 
that  ever  gathered  at    that    theatre,  j 
Everything  went  merrily  and  there  was  ) 
not  a  minute  when  the  audience  aid  i 
not  manifest  its   pleasure.     The   piece  i 
is  made  up  of  numerous  jollities  that 
furnish  a  musical  extravaganza.  "Jack 
<,nd  the  Beanstalk"  originated  in  Bo.<i- 
ton.     Here  started  its  fame;    here  it 
tvill  renew    its    popularity    for  balance 
->t  this  week  and  all  of  next  week  at 
he  Arlington  Tiieatre.     "Jack  and  tlie 
Beanstalk"    is  a    brilliant  and  comical 
spectacular  show,  assembling  a  dozen 
)r  more  of  the  best  known  figures  of 
table  and  legend.     The  beanstalk  Itself 
plays  no  small  part,  and  when  Jack  and 
his  companions  cUmb  it  to  find  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  terrible  giant, 
the  fun  increases  a  hundredfold.  Helena 
Morrill  as   Jack,  was   graceful,  agtte, 
gallant.     Phil  Fein  s  fatry  queen  was 
humorous  and  Old     Mother  Hubbard 
found  in  Emma  Ainslee  the  real  quaint 
woman  Mother  Goose.    Stanley  Deacon 
as  Sinbad,   William  Northway  as  the 
giant,  Norman  Arnold,  King  Cole;  Miss 
Boyden  as  Miss  Muffet  and  others  aided 
in  the  successs. 


were 


pTa^ed  by  the  --^rXCt^^e  wJrVh 
O'Connor,  this  play  wu__^^.^  leading 


•  ■  „  Mme"  Delysia,  the  leading 
mentioning.    Mme^^e  y   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^„ 

light,  does  no^,f_f ^'"refers  its  "rough 
S-'t^  th^e 'r'elatf^et  harmless  bed- 

■■°Mme.'^  Oelysia  is  a  P--ab^^^^ 

Zt-u\\nUn-rhr^^st^„-- 

ir^^Sef^n^^^one-' 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— First  sxu>..v 
production  in  Boston  of  "Bab,"  a  com- 
edy In  four  acts  by  Edward  Childs 
Carpenter,  from  the  sub-deb  stories  of 
Mai-y  Roberts   Rinehart.     The  cast: 

Leila  Archibald.  ..I  Viola  Roach 

Hannah   Glady   Robinson  r" 

Mrs.   Archibald   Florence  Roberta 

William   Harold  Chase  | 

Carter  Brooks  '  Walter  Gilbert  I 

Bab    Nancy  Fair  ; 

James   Archibald  Mark  Kent 

Jane   Raleigh   i  Jane  Miller 

Clinton  Beiesford    Ralph  Romley 

Eddie  Perkins   Aubrey  Bogworth 

Guy  Grosvenor   Frank  Charlton  . 

liTAllAN  STAR 
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.  ,    "AfgaV,"  as  a  play,  ^IZT^-^^  • 

'  musical  Pr°'5"?,"°^,,i,7ed!  s  nce"the  lat- 
costumes,muchhera^^^^^^^^  NATIONAI.   .r.^-^—  ,  ..^^ 

ter  come  from  the  ort^  ^^.j^,  ss^  company  In  In 

are  grotesque  but  rarely      ^^^^^^  ,ove,  vannl  grasso  ana    _  ^ 

The  story  of  the  P'^»        j„  ^  Moor-  Nome  della  Legge.  a 
mostly  of  an  animal  nai    .,■       ,.  about  ;|    .     t,y  Mario  Leone, 
ivb  harem,  where  quaim  ,,„„  J  acts,  uy 


p-  PHIT.IP  HALE 

NATIONAL  THBATRE-Com- 


ere  uuctii"-     o— = 
,    „parby   hotels  are  dex 
Roxbury  and   "'^arby   i  prohibition 

ref  Lt'^aprt^^e  s'olhist^ated  au- , 
^^--^^r^thestar^^j;^:- 

,-r^rrijat^,.  — 

I  are  reminiscent  of  Gaby. 

The  saving  grace  ot 
:^;?ra"nd  knows '^n-umberless  steps.  H.s 
tumbling  , was  a  revela^^on.^ 

.•Afgar"    IS   a  P''°^^'^        fj^st  night's 

is„      in;:.,:  .o 

1  eyebrows 


Mn  Grasso  took  ^asi  night,  th«  »«on. 
MS  enga  gement,  the  P^t  ^of  ^^^^^^^^ 
Lucohini,  ^ho,   an  mnoc 


I   

p.The  lover  draws  a  ltn.t«.  Jhe  ^^^^ 
irttfiw.-^raUiatrhersent.n.e. 

'   '^V^lie^  :;lrDa^y  company  ^is't^  Pari. 
,    Children  and  f--XgMs,%"hre7  among  j    "Uncle"  Sarcey  wro^e  In  hejemps^^ 
sigh  for  summer  s  deUgnts,       ^^^^         i  |  ^^^.^^^  couched  abom 
which  is  the  circus,  may^na       ^^^^^  atl.  [  ..-rhe  Daly  company^from^^New^ 


INDOOfaRCUS 

■    „_  ,,n  children  whol 
d  grown-up  cn  ^^„„g 


1  tlcular  "l-glng  Jlieased^J_his^  we^^^ 
Ithe    Boston  _  Opera  ^.t^^^^  installed.) 


Ishuberts'    indoor  o„e 
?ro«t":m:u"^he'sfwdust;  almost.  but| 

in  every  6ense.__  The^i^  ^^.^^  ^^^^g. 


Bessie  McCo^Davis  in  ♦Castles 
in  the  Air 

and  charming  than  ever, 
at  the  Majestic  theatre  this  -e  .^^^^, 
slsted  by   Jack  Barrett  and__        ,^  ^ , 
Merrill  in  ■'Castles  In  ;^e^Al-^^_^^^^ 
Last  night 


alone,  are  "worth  the^^^'\,sf.d  to  ^^^nty  Idea  oi  tn«  "'"'"T^te  tho  act- 

i,^r,  •  as  the  old  "ar^c  enioy  and  appreciate  t"" 

But' a  ci%us  has  always  meant  i^^^'of"  this  remarkable   man  and  h 

See  -here  we  couW  dlm^,,%,^^^^  T'^'^' ^^tt  who"V| 

UD  ro^T  of  stiff  seats,             ^^^^^  language   is  "PJ-  digged;! 

".!^th     feet     d„^"f:^iked  lollyPOPS  andledj^^^^^^                     rsc'pe  thfspee- 

munched  P^eanms._^«^  Therefore,  thejf  .^e  finer  points  must  escape  tn^^^v^^^^  | 
drank  P  n    _  about 


to  say. 


1  Playing  in  Paris  AS  do  not  -der_ , 
stand  -h  X  did  not^go^^  programs 

ring  Mr.'VAfso's  enga..e-nt  do  not, 

rLrrfofenre^u'4^n 

night,  a  few  words  in  -P^-^'^^  .nl^ 
spoken  from  the  stage,  n^ey  e*v  \ 
a  scanty  Idea  of  the  drama^ 


Therefore,   y^'- f  the  finer  points  musv  ^--"^1  "But 'Mr 

i  drank  pink  -"'^^W^e  same  as  that  ^e  is  an  Ita"an^  dramatic 

cresent  circus  is  aoo^  summers— but  ^^jj^go-g  histrionic  PO^er,  nis  or 

rof  countless  remember^ed^^^^             a  and^  hi^  cornmand  of^/^^^^. 


of  counties^  more  e*<—        intensity  ana  ~rfl'  „t  gesture  ar-l 

not  qulte^  ",rte;ine  show.  ^,  „  ..\  expressions  and  =='8^1"^^"^  %  his  lani 
1  -^""-HL^efords',  .vlth  "Toodles  ^thej  to  those  ^Ignorant  of 


LiH  first  leaped  into  tarn. 
I  Miss  McCoy-or  Mrs.        '^'  ^^„ced 
Uhe  well-remembered  song,  and 


The  Hannc.^.."-.  ^  more  gave  uni.".=  "  

UarUcular  BhininS  star  ^  ^^^^j^^^le  r.d-    ,^age  ^^^^^  "^""^^"^f, 

xhibitlon  of  tneir    __.,^„,rian  abil-l  i'""*  v,«   was  stil 


an 
ing- 


"Toodles"  is  a  ciowy  ^^at 
»»•    ^"  The    clowns  were 
.o„ld  be,  and  one  oi 


k^iiity.  The  Cl. 
clo*-ns  shouW^he, 


Jit"        VVi*-^       —   J 


s\ki  1  cIo*'ns  I 
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\  I  t   boon   hearu   li.  : . 
luenro. 

Th()  compRny  supporting  i  i;  •  . 
vorthy  for  oarncatiiess  and  imturalnesa. 
These  men  and  women  pluyed  as  If  tlio 
iruma  were  then  fennctlnp  at  the  mo- 
nont.  There  were  no  cut-and-drled  slt- 
lallons;  no  perfunctory  dialogue.  To 
■100  Mr.  Cirasso  with  this  company  Is 
n  exporlcno«  that  should  not  be 
ilssed. 

The  play  tOBlKht  will  bo  the  drama 
II  three  act.s,  "Avvocato  Dlfensore,"  by 

\I;iru)  Movais. 


I'  al 


^^  hom  did  "Evoe"  have  In  mind  when 
he  wrote  some  stinging  verses  for 
Tunch?  DM  lie  go  back  to  the  wife  of 
the  Cardljfan  Jacket?  He  surely  would 
not  have  \)een  so  *ude  as  to  point  at 
Mistress  Margbt  Asqulth.  Here  ore  a 
few  of  "Evoe's"  lines: 
I<ady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  seem  to  have  secured  renown 
Ry  being  something'  more  than  smart. 

And  now  youurlteyour  memoirs  down: 
When  finite  a  child  you  must  have  riled 

Your  parents,  who  have  now  expired: 
The  daughter  of  a,  hundred  earls, 

A  cane  was  what  you  most  reauired. 

Lady  Clara  Ver©  de  Vere. 

You  seem  to  have  no  kind  of  shame, 
Vet  since  you  kissed  the  groom  at  nine 

I  count  your  governess  to  blame. 
I've  had  a  look  at  your  sweet  book 

When  riding  on  a  bus  from  Barnes, 
Over  the  shoulder  of  a  man 

Who  searched  It  for  its  splcleat  yairns. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Tour  memories  are  quite  unique 
Of  how  you  wooed  your  earliest  spouse, 

And  then  divorced  lilm  In  a  week, 
tou  both  told  lies,  so  that  was  wise. 

And  somehow  nothing  seemed  to  dim 
Tour  zest  for  the  marital  state; 

You  had  two" Iiusbands  after  him. 

I^ady  Clara  Vere'de  Vere, 

■U'hat  furious  frolic  It  creates 
At  country  houses  when  you  find 

One  of  your  now-discarded  mates! 
What  happy  jokes  the  hostess  pokes 

What  piquant  little  tales  appear 
About  the  various  names  you've  borne 

Besides  the  name  of  Vere  de  Vere! 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  ALL  DAYS 

(Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale) 
"Think  as  well  and  as  kindly  of  me  as 
you  can,  but  do  not  flatter  me.   Cool  re- 
oiprocatlons  of  esteem  are  the  great 
omforts  of  life:  hyperbolical  praise  only 
orrupts  the  tongue  of  the  one,  and  the 
«ar  of  the  other." 


MR.  JOHNSON'S  INVITATIONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  have  received  "Message  No.  4"  from 
coffin  company  doing  apparently  a 
:hriving  business  out  West.  (I  am  glad 
the  advertisement  does  not  contain  that 
jrigglsh,  odious  word  "casket"— "no 
iseless  casket  Inclosed  his  breast.") 
[The  opening  sentence  staggered  me. 
Standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
ublic  officials,  doctors  and  nurses, 
housands  of  American  funeril  dlrec- 
;ors  are  constantly  safeguarding  your 
ealth."  Bless  my  soul!  I  suppose  I 
ught  in  decency,  also  with  regard  to 
y  health,  order  a  coffin  at  once — one 
ith  a  "Roman  border  with  immortality 
ymbol."  Men  and  women  have  thus 
repared  themselves  for  the  final  jour- 
ey — or  is  it  final?  Shall  we  not  some- 
lm«  go  goily  from  star  to  star,  ad- 
venture in  Orion's  belt,  wander  in  the 
mmense  star  of  Pegasus,  sit  down  to 
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imbrosia  and  nectar  with  the  desirable 
""■I  naldens  of  Arcturus?  A  coffin  is 
*"  od  thing  to  have  in  a  house,  even  in 
flat  If  there  Is  an  unexpected  guest, 
cle  Amos  or  Cousin  Clarissa.  Sarah 
rnhardt  slept  for  a  while  In  one.  Did 
t  a  harpooner  use  one  for  a  bunk  in 
oby  Dick"?  Alas,  I  cannot  verity 
his  statement,  for  my  copy  of  that 
omance  of  all  romances  is  at  Clamport. 
■Why  is  it  that  tradesmen  persist  In 
he  belief  that  I  am  a  substantial  man 
>f  propefty?  They  know  me  not.  I.  was 
isked.  by  a  railway  company  to  give  as 
Christmas  present  to  a  friend  a 
crujse  de  luxe"  to  the  West  Indies — 
Fare  $300  up;  no  coal  dust."  Mark  th« 
ivord  "up,"  an  elastic  word  that  can  be 
tretched  beyond  the  purse  of  my 
quandering  friend  young  Gollghtly. 
Another  pressing  Invitation  was  to 
juy  a  Suit  of  clothes  with  extra  trou- 
ers.  "You'd  better  hurry."  'Tis  true  I 
ie*d  a  pair  of  trousers,  also  a  suit 
jy!,>*  ^ow  did  this  tailor  know  it?  Am  I 
^  M!  shabby  on  the  street,  at  the  meetings  of 
jj  «eti  lie  Academy  or  Arts  and  Sciences,  at 
"  he  Porphyry?  "Sooner  or  later,  Mr. 
lohnson,  some  man  of  your  acquaint- 
noe  will  advise  you  to  get  one  of  these 
uits  Why  do  you  wait?"  There's  a 
I  cry  good  reason  why  I  wait.  I  regret 
Lo  say  that  at  the  end  of  this  year,  I 
im  in  a  state  of  financial  stagnation. 
An  invitation  to  purchase  an  "emer- 
:ncy  collar"  might  be  more  easily  ac- 
pted.  I  am  told  in  chaste  English 
i.u  you  can  fold  this  collar  flat  and 
•  qrry  it  in  your  pocket,  to  W  produced 
in  time  of  need  at  church  ,pr  theatre, 
in  iroUoy-car,  while  deliverlngxa  lecture 
,1  c^i:!ing  on  the  adored  Arabelia-.There 
.v  ;s  a  time  When  reversible  cuff^  were 
i,i  fashion.  I  believe  the  inventor  -died 
n  >t  i  ^ne  ago:  I  remember  notinaihls 
I'l  fnr  my  colossal  work  (as  ye{  un- 
.  n     These  cuffs  went  witj  the 
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ijTo  Sianh-y  cravut  I'l    ilto  seveiul. - 
it  covered  an  honest  heart  and  .i 
hity  shirt. 

In  ajl  my  Christmas  mall  there  was 
only  on«  cheering  messSKe:  "It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  notify  you  that  wo  havn 
opened  a  charge  account  In  your  name." 
They  evldentl.v  are  not  acquainted  with 
me,  but  I  shall  not  abuse  their  confi- 
dence. They  sell  candy,  not  clothes, 
tobacco,  groceries;  not  even  coffins.  I 
wish  some  one  would  send  me  the 
widow's  cruse,  mentioned  In  Holy  Writ; 
filled  to  the'  brim  for  all  time  with  old 
l'alernlan--or  even  New  England  rum. 

HERKIMBR  JOHNSON. 

Blossom  Court,  Boston. 

SEEN   IN  A  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 
WINDOW,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"Pure  Ladles  Silk  Hose,  $1.00  pair." 


MUSIC  NOTE 

(l^ndon  Times.) 
"Veraclnl  and  V^elentinl  and  such 
names  as  those  suggest  to  concert-goers 
respectability  tinged  with  mediocrity. 
They  are  associated  with  the  violon- 
cello in  Its  virtuous  moments  and  we 
settle  ourselves  to  listen,  wondering 
whether  they  will  last  13  minutes  or 
28." 


LITERARY  NOTE 

(Dean  Galsford,  Prea-cWng  at  Oxford  In 
the  Thirties.)  - 
"Nor  can  I  do  better,  in  conclusion, 
than  Impress  upon  you  the  study  of 
Greek  literature,  which  not  only  ele- 
vates above  the  common  herd,  but 
leads,  not  Infrequently,  to  positions  of 
c&nsider.able  emolument." 


CROMWELL  AND  TRIPE 

As  th?  ^Vorld  Wags: 

"What  I'lO  you  make  of  this,  Watson?" 

Tho  'Brlttnnlca,"  writing  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  says:  "He  preferred  that 
Englishmen  should  be  free  rather  than 
sober  by  compulsion.  Writing  to  the 
Scottish  clergy  and  rejecting  their  claim 
to  suppress  dissent  in  order  to  extirpate 
error,  h»  aaldi    Tour  pretended  fear 

lest  error  should  step  In  Is  like  the  man 
who  would  keep  all  wine  out  of  the 
country  lest  men  should  be  drunk.  It 
win  be  found  an  unjust  and  unwise 
jealousy  to  deprive  a  roan  of  his  natural 
liberty  upon  a  supposition  that  he  may 
abuse  it.  When  he  doth  abuse  It, 
judge?'  " 

It  may  be  treason  or  sedition  (possi- 
bly both)  to  publish  this  quotatloui  so 
kindly  consult  Mr,>  Wilson  of  the  Bos-, 
ton  toar  (Qulnoy  House)  before  Jeopard- 
izing tho  existence  of  your  valuai^le 
column,  and  possibly  The  Herald  Itself. 

On  New  Tear's  day  I  malce  my  an- 
nual solemn  pilgrimage  to  your  city  to 
partake  of  a  frugal  meal  of  broiled 
tripe  (at  the  only  place  in  the  world 
whei^  it  is  properly  prepared  and 
served),  tout  as  I  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  learned  counsel  for  many  years 
past,  it  will  be  a  bootless  errand  for 
Mr.  Volst'ead's  emissaries  to  Join  us 
even  in  the  way  of  a  friendly  wheeze. 
The  gathering  perforce  is  not  as  large 
as  of  yore.  (We  take  in  no  new  mem- 
bers) ;  naturally,  therefore,  we  are  the 
more  ready  to  be  "with  the  friends  in 
thte  spirit."  Old  Ironsides  will  be  an 
honored  guest. 

LB  BCLANIO  THE  NOTARY. 

Fall  Kiver. 


Tripe  in  Boston  the  best  !n  the  world? 
Do  you  mean  the  dish  that  looks  like  ^ 
smeared  rubber  door-mat?  In  the  late 
eighties  the  Manhattan  Club  of  New 
York  was  famous  for  its  breakfast  dish 
of  tripe. — (Ed. 


CHALIAPIN 


By  PHILIP  HALE  i 
Feodor  Challapin  gav«  his  second  and 
last   recital   last   night   in   Symphony  ' 
Hall.   He  -was  assisted  by  Josef  Stopak, 
violinist,  and  Leo  Berdichevsky,  pianist.  I 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
I  dlenee.  j 
j    As  before,  Jtr.  Challapin,  announcing  | 
I  his  songs  from  the  platform,  referred  I 
j  to  the  numbers  In  the  book  of  words.  ' 
I  Unfortunately  there  were  not  enough  \ 
I  of  these  books  provided,  so  that  many 
in  the  audience  were  ign9rant  of  the 
texts,  and  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
songs  were   unfamiliar,   these  hearers 
hari  no  Idea  of  what  emotions  soothed 
or  fired  the  manly  breast  of  the  singer 

Sakhnovsky.  Rubinstein,  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov,  Tchaikovsky,  DargomwizhSkv 
Koeneman,  Malashkin  were  among  the 
composers  represented.  The  songs  of 
?«"nirt"^!.«  l"^^"  P'-'^°"er,"  and  -the 
of  f'  ,  ^^^'''■e  the  City  Chief  H« 
btands.  are  far  different  In  mood  and 
expression  from  those  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  hl.s  name;  they  are  more 
dramatic,  feer  in  form,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  give  an  oriental  flaver.  Those 
by  Sakhnovsky— "Death  Walks  About 
Me  *nd  "The  Wind  Is  Moaning"— are 
Russian  in  the  sense  that  DostoievskVs 
novels  are  distinctly  >Russian.  Tchkl- 
kovsky's  "Night"  ^n  unmistakably 
Tchalkovsklan  in  feeling,  one  more 
plaint  of  that  self-torturing  composer 
Dargromwizhsky's  song,  the  speech  of 
an  old  corporal  about  to  be  shot  for 
Insulting  an  officer,  to  the  firing  squad 
Is  practically  a  recitation  emphasized 
by  music.  Koeneman's  "When  the 
King  Went  Forth  to  War"  contrasts 
the  return  c'  the  monarch,  pompous 


In  triumph  i  ,  i,  (.r  ih 

|l  ."lain  in  th 

Again  thf  iM  I :  oiirilily  of  tlie  sihk'  J 
I  :md  his  drninatlo  Intensity  were  over- 
powering.  Al»ny  of  the  nongn  wero  lo 
him  little  cantatas  In  which  varioUH 
emotions  were  Vividly  expressed.  A 
cre.ntlve  singer,  he  has  (he  poyver  to' 
vivify,  to  glorify  measures  whion.  sung  \ 
by  another,  would  seem  commonplace,  i 
As  Mr.  Challapin  sang,  he  w,tr  In  turn 
the  prisoner,  the  Hian  that  talked  with 
death,  tho  corporal  remembering  his 
llllle  village,  tho  serf  whose  unreaped 
lorn  before  he  went  to  war  was  wlii.s- 
porlng  of  death,  the  Russian  who  find- 
ing grim  forebodings  In  the  howling 
sform,  yet  knew  that  somewhere  was 
Joy,  beauty,  magnificence.  Ludwig 
Wuellner  had  this  ability  In  no  slight 
degree,  but  his  voice  was  often  ungrate- 
ful, at  times  raucous,  nor  had  he  the 
vocal  art  of  Mr.  ('hallppln,  whom  nature 
endowed  with  a,  superb  organ. 

Mr.  .Stopak  gave  plea.sure.  in  pplte  of 
a' few  slips  in  intonation,  by  his  per- 
formance of  Nachez's  edition  of  Vival- 
di's concerts  in  A  minor — he  played  the 
Largo  beautifully— and  pieces  by  Cui. 
\  Aiensky,  Zimliaiist,  Juon  and  Wienl- 
awski.  Mr.  Berdichevsky  accompanied 
admirably. 


TREMONT  THKATRiE— "Orphans  of 
the  Storm."  a  film  drama  produced  by 
n.  W.  Orifflth,  based  on  Dennery's 
melodrama.  "The  Two  Orphans."  First 
presentation  in  Boston.    The  cast: 

Honrlette  Olrard  2!^h 

Lrf,ul„p   Dorothy  C.leh 

Cheval'lPr'  be  'Vaudrey  ..Joseph  Schildkraut 
Count  De  Unlerea  I 

Maiqiilg  De  Piesle  Morgan  Wallace 

Mother  Frochard  a^urllle  I,a  A  erne 

Jacques  Frochard  fclieldon  Lewis 

Pierre  Frooliard  •^^'.""J'J  P"f'l^ 

Pieard   Crelghton  Hale 

JacquesJForget-Not  Monfe  Bl"! 

K^ng  I'ouil  XVr  ■■■Yo  Kolmer, 

The  Doct or  Adolphe  LesU"a 

I  Sister  Genevieve  Bruce 

In  this,  Mr.  Griffith's  latest  and  most 
1  ambitious  production,  the  famous  old 
:  French  melodrama.  "The  Two  >-'r- 
iphans,"  forever  connected  with  the 
name  of  Kate  Claxton,  comes  to  life 
again  in  much  elaborated  form.  Here 
is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  how 
the  "movies"  may  improve  on  the 
speaking  stage.  In  a  play  whose  in- 
terest depends  on  dialogue,  the  movies 
are  hopelessly  out  of  it,  of  course. 
Where  the  interest  centres  entirely  on 
tlie  action,  the  movies  triumph.  Such 
a  p'ay  is  "The  Two  Orphans." 

Few  people  remember  any  of  Its  lines; 
countless  theatregoers  will  never  for- 
get the  story  of  the  two  sisters  and 
their  perilous  adventures  in  Paris  at 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution.  Many 
of  these  adventures  were  merely  sug- 
gested in  the  stage  play.  Now  along 
comes,  Mr  Griffith  an^  through  the 
medium  of  the  camera,  the  adventures 
of  the  play  and  many  more  are  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator  as  they  never 
could  be  "presented    on    the  speaking 

°\t^  is  an  engrossing  play.  To  a  mov- 
ing story,  Mr.  Griffith  has  added  swift 
action,  historical  interest,  and  a  mas- 
terly sense  of  suspense  and  climax.  We 
hesitate  to  enlarge  on  its  historical  in- 
terest lest  some  theatregoers,  who  be- 
lieve in  entertainment  and  not  educa- 
tion in  the  theatre,  may  shy  away  from 
it.  Nevertheless  it  is  unquestionably 
a  great  historical  picture  which  never 
for  a  moment  sacrifices  theatrical  in- 
terest on  that  account. 

Through  the  story  of  the  two  orphans 
and  their  struggles  in  the  Paris  of  tho 
revolution,  move  the  figures  of  Danton. 
Robespierre  and  Louis  XVI.  Danton  is 
pictured  a»  a  young  Idealist;  Robes- 
pierre as  a  crafty  diplomat.  The  fool- 
ish King  is  seen  but  little,  but  there 
are  enthralling  glimpses  of  bis  court, 
of  the  gorgeous  rooms,  the  mirror-like 
floors,  the  gardens  of  Versailles. 

The  street  scenes  in  old  Paris;  the 
glimpses  of  the  city  barriers  and  the 
architecture  are  fascinating.  There  is, 
too.  a  marvellously  true  reproduction  of 
the  great  doors  of  Notre  Dame.  Scenic- 
ally,  Mr.  Griffith  has  outdone  himself. 
He"  has  spread  the  pages  of  a  fascin- 
ating period  of  history  on  the  screen 
that  all  who  run  may  read, 
i  Miss  Lillian  Gish,  who  long  since 
proved  1  herself  a  true  artist,  plays  the 
part  of  Henriette.  She  brings  to  the 
I  part  her  own  peculiar  eerie  charm;  her 
quick  intelligence  in  little  details  which 
are  so  important  on  the  screen;  her 
touching  pathos.  Her  sister,  Dorothy, 
who  heretofore  in  her  screen  career  has 
appeared  almost  exclusively  in  comedy, 
plays  the  blind  girl,  Louise. 

The  scenes  between  the  two  Srlsters 
are  remarkably  beautiful;  moving  in 
the  extreme.  But  Miss  Dorothy  is  not 
arrived  quite  yet  at  serious  parts;  she 
has  not  yet  learned  to  wring  one's 
heart,  as  does  her  sister.  She  has 
made  an  excellent  start,  however;  we 
look  to  see  her,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  as  successful  as  Lillian  in  the 
heart. wringing  profession. 

The  other  members  of  the  large  cast 
are  picturesque  and  capable.  Monte 
Slue,  as  Danton,  is  particularly  good; 
he  is  forceful,  passionate  and  convinc- 
ing. To  those  of  us  who  have  pictured 
Robespierre  as  a  blood-thirsty  monster, 
the  portrajV!  of  Sidney  H«rbert  is  a 
little  difflcu?*  to  accept,  until  one  re- 
members the  many  historical  allusions 
Robespierre's   effeminacy.  Joseph 


plays    the   CfhevaTTer  :i<ry.  ar;- 

eeptably.      Lucille    I..     i      ,1  makes 

jMother  Frochard   Rurilciently  horrible. 

;By  the  w.iy,  all  through  the  play,  one 
18  reminded  of  "A  Tale  of  Two  CltUs," 
.Mother  Frochard  might  'bft  Madame 
DeK  Farges;  De  Vaudrey  might  be 
Sidney  Carton  on  the  scaffold,  ajid 
Henriette,  the  little  seamstress.  Even 
the  famous  knitting  women,  knitting  a 
stltfh  as  each  bead  drops,  are  there, 
sitting  beside  the  guillotine. 

Tho  orcheslra.1  accompaniment  was 
appropriate.  A  large  aiidience  w.i,s 
very  appreciative.  Mr.  Orlffilli  made  a 
little  speech,  and  Introduced  the  Misses 
Gish  to  the  audience. 


NATIONAL  THEATRB  —  "Avvocato 
Dlfensore,"  drama  In  three  acts  by 
Mario  Morals.    The  cast: 

Peppl  Carandia  Comm.  3.  Ortwo 

Angelo  O.  Trovitlo 

'^h-plno  N.  Kugg«rt 

II  Oonle  B.  Arrhlacono 

I'nsl"*-  C.  Bragaglt* 

I-ueletta  V.  Arr|.lUcono 

Teresa  ^^,  Catallisno 

C'omm.  Gfhvannl  Grasso  varied  his 
program  last  nleht  with  ft  comedy  of 
manners,  which  occasionally  dipped  Into 
Joyous  farce  and  for  a  few  moments 
reached  the  heights  of  tragedy.  At  all 
times  it  gave  him  Opportunity  to  shoxir 
his  Latin  abundance  and  variety  of 
emotion.  In  the  amusing  comedy  Into 
which  Comm.  Grasso  frequently 
dropped,  he  allowed  his  face  to  follow 
the  lines  of  the  Roman  type  of  comei 
dian  as  portrayed  In  Pompeilan  flg« 
urine  or  wall  painting,  and  then  for 
other  moments  he  appeared  as  the  type 
that  Mollere  would  have  called  ideal  for 
Sganarelle. 

Tlie  play  Itself  deals  with  the  troubles 
of  a  working  man  suddenly  grown  rich 
and  his  family,  who  seek  to  plunge  him 
Into  the  whirl  of  society.  But  Peppl  la 
a  genial  old  fellow  who  much  prefers 
his  drink  and  his  old  churru  Angelo. 
Both  of  these  be  obtains  with  great 
comio  effect. 

It  Is  a  notable  play  In  that  Peppl 
(Slgnor  Grasso)  la  on  the  stage  prao< 
tically  the  entire  time.  Comm.  Orasso, 
however,  finds  no  difficulty  in  maintaln-i 
Ing  himself,  especially  as  all  the  ren 
malnlng  parts  "feed  up"  the  humor  and 
allow  him  full  opportunity  to  display 
his  extremely  wide  range  and  versa- 
tlUty.  In  the  first  act.  In  particular,  ha 
found  manifold  comedy  in  a  bibulous 
role,  which  he  did  with  extraordinary 
lease  and  reality,  yet  without  any  over-t 
(play.  i 

\  Last  night  the  play  was  In  especially 
'difficult  Sicilian  dialect.  It  might  be 
jwise  for  the  management  In  future  to 
contribute  In  some  way  a  little  infor-! 
mation  as  to  the  story.  Last  night  even 
(those  of  Italian  origin  found  difficulty 
!in  comprehending  the  entire  story. 

^^^^  ^     7  / 

Herbert  Schmidt 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Herbert  Schmidt,  pianist,  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Jordan  Hall.  Hie  program  read 
%a  follows:  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
A-mlnor;  Couperln,  Soeur  Monlque; 
Scarlatti,  Bourree;  Rameau,  Minuet ; 
Brahms,  Ballade,  G-mlnor,  Intermezao, 
A-flat.  Rhapsody,  E-flat;  Chopin. 
Sonata,  B-mlnor;  0.  Scptt,  Passacaglla; 
Ravel,  Bells  In  the  Vdlley;  Carpenter, 
Little  Dancer;  Llezt,  Mephisto  Walts. 

Mr.  Schmidt  has  no  doubt  tolled  to 
Attain  technic  as  Charles  Lamb  tolled 
to  smoke  the  strongest  tobacco— was  It 
j  not  he  who  replied  to  Dr.  Parr,  asking 
1  him  how  he  could  send  out  such  sooty 
i  (Kin*B,  that  he  had  tolled  for  It  as  other 
j  men  for  virtue?  And  so  Mr.  Schmidt  has 
inquired  the  ability  to  run  rapidly  and 
»courately  over  the  keys.    He  has  also 
secured  for  himself  an  agreeable  touch. 
He  can  play  very  fast,  too  fast  at  times, 
and  yet  clearly.    In  gaining  all  this  he 
'  has  neglected  or  ignored  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law;  significant  phras- 
I  Ing,  taste,  emotional  expression.  Per- 
!  haps  It  would  be  unjust  to  call  him  a, 
i|  heartless  pianist,  for  he  does  not  abuse 
jlhls  strength;  but  he  Is  not  poetic,  not 
Imaginative,  not  even  fanciful.  He  Sim-  | 
ply  plays  notes.     This  Is  a  pity,  for 
pianists  of  this  character  are  not  in- 
vited to  Bit  at  the  table  of  the  Muses 
or  smiled  on  by  white-armed  goddesses. 
)    He  was  punctual  in  beginning,  and  his 
Bach  fugue  was  not  a  disarrangement 
ol  the  one  composed  for  the  organ.  For 
this  he  Is  to  be  loudly  praised.  But. 
what  pray,  is    his    conception  of  the 
charming  piece  of  Coup«rln?  For  once 
"Soeur  Monlque"  was  played  In  a  dry 
and  restless  manner,  devoid  of  senti- 
ment and  grace.   In  the  pieces  that  fol- 
lowed there  was  occasionally  a  lack  of 
defined   rhythm,   while  the  Rhapsody 
of  Brahms  calV^e^or  more  fire,  swing 
intensity  than/^  ^.N^chmidt  gave  It^  Oc 


casionally 


ns  caUC-of 
thanAVxV 
y  a 

the.^^^-^^ 


^  passage  wa 


Schildkraut,    the   young   Polish  actor. 


eung,  as  the  the  opening 

of  the  Eona^  * 

We  bese^  ^r.  Sohn  ldt.  wh 
dently  Bf  .us  and  high-mlnde< 
purpose,'  to  ponder  with  pr- 
fasting  the  noble  art  of  intc- 
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The  Herald  has~receivSa' a  most  pleas 
Ing  card  of  the  season,  If  card  it  can  be 
called,  for,  sumptuously  but  taste 
fully  printed  with  amusing  Illustrations 
on  handsome  paper,  we  find  "Y'>  Roade 
to  Rummy\ille.  a  Taverne  Catche  writ- 
ton  inne  or  aboute  1021  being  ye  Tliirdc 
^  eare  of  Ye  Create  D rough u-  "  The- 
ic»h  *-S   in   Ave   stanzas  opposite  the 


Ves.  Mr.  VI: 
ing,  WB  an  ■ 
.large  stories  f-i  putalu  1 1  i^m  in  h...  ., 
form.  There  sliouUl  be  a  chart  or  two; 
also  a  portrait  of  that  remarkable  mar- 
iner, drawn,  painted  or  at  least  taken, 
when  he  was  comparatively  quiet,  not 
to  say  sober. — Ed. 

MORE  ABOUT  BRIGANTINES 
As  the  World  Wags:  ; 

Regarding  brigantines,  I  did' not  spe- | 
olfically  state  that  the  word  was  to  be  I 
found  in  Knglish  literature  as  far  back  \ 
c-h   -s   in   nve   sianzas   op,.u=.t.         ,  as  the  14th- century.    What  !  did  mean 
ture  of  a  half  dozen  hotiesi  tosspots!  was  that  the  word,  as  applied  to  a  cer- 
the   road     We   quote   thj    second,  1  tain  type  of  vessel,  came  mto  u.^e  about 
Lhird  and  fifth  verses:  that  time.    Tt  Is  found  in  the  original 

...  I  French  of  Frolssart:  "Nous  avons  art-' 

Albnge  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville  ^  regarde  que,  a  I'entrer  au  Havre 

Ye  purple  vineyardes  swunge,  prendre  terre  pour  eux  saluer,  nour  ' 

.\nd  maydens  fayre  didde  laboure  there,     ^  '  .  .. 


tonal  fharm.    ilie*  Moi.ru  casts  a  sp..  , 
not  only  by  the  quality  of  her  tone,'  mel 
li  luous  but  not   efteminaie.   not   sac  i 
cherine,   for  it  has  body  as   well  as 
i  beauty;  but  commands  and  holds  at- 
tention by  the  thoughfulness  and  in- 
evitab  enese   of   her   phrasing;    by  the 
refinement  and   e.oirae.ice  ol  her  lyric 
expression;  by  the  dasri  of  her  bravura 
She  may  have  been  advtitised  by  pas 
senate  p-ess  agents  as  "sensational, 
tout  her  sincerity  and  her  abso.pcion  i: 
the  performance,  her  mo  est  behavio' 
on  tile  stage,  refute  that  charge. 

She  w.ll  p  ay  a.giln  in  Symp  lony  Ha  ; 
on  Saturday  afteinoon.  Fob  2o. 


j^"L.e  Va^se" 

.1  Soottl?> 
;     r,              iBt) ;  rtavel 
|i  time  in  Uoston). 

r~r~  ' — 

(With  Bacclius  atte  ye  bunge;) 
And  tavernes  lay  aJonge  ye  way 
.«o  wearie  ones  who  folic 
Beside  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville, 
to  Rummv  ville. 
to  Rummyville 
Uesidc  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville 
Could  parke  themselves  a  spell' 

Along  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville 

There  roll'd  a  livelie  dance. 
\nd  Wit  and  Wisdom  ledde  ye  way 

With  Laughter  and  Romance. 
.Vtid  Fancie  wove  a  wohdrous  tayle. 

Whyle  inne  ye  tlironge,  for.sooth. 
Upon  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville 

to  Rummyville, 
to  Rummyville. 
I'pon  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville. 

One  mette  ye  naked  Truth. 

Vojve  on  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville 

Ve  sunne  no  more  doth  shine. 
\iid  atte  ye  gate  ye  pilgrims  waytc 

Around  Saint  Volstead's  shrine: 
,'iitto  yet,  messire,  ye  way  is  clears 

To  hym  who  hath  ye  wille, 
F'or  on  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville 

to  Rummyville, 
to  Rummyville, 
For  on  ye  Roade  to  Rummyville 

Ye  moone  is  shinynge  stille. 

The  ingenious  desisnej-s  and  inventor^ 
of  this  timely  Tavern  Catch  are  Mes- 
fiires  Brainard  Bates  and  Wlllia  ' 
Ijrown. 


,  envoierons  premiers  et  metlroiis  entrf 
j,  nos  pettUs  vaisseaux  armee  que  on 


.  pelle  Briganflhis  ■'  (Froissart  ChronU  leF'. 
"  li-,'.  chap.  15,   [sixpeditlon  contre  la 

vlUe  (I'AfrlQue.  I.IIHI.)  I 
Chapman  s  'WrcliltecturaNavalis  Mer- 
eatorlu.  '  published  In  1708,  docs  not  In- 
elude  any  vessel  rigged  as  a  brlgantlne, 
in  a  double-page  plate  showing  tlie  more 
common  rigs  of  vessels  used  by  tlie 
northern  European  nations  of  the  IMh 
century.  Falconer's  "Marine  Diction- 
ary," published  in  1776,  does,  however, 
give  a  sketch  of  a  brlgantlne.  Finehflm's 

i  "Masting  and  Mastmaking,"  l.ssued  in 

'  1829,  gives  tables  for  vessels  rigged  as 
brig  forwjvrd  and  schoonea-  aft.  Various 
works  on  shipbuilding,  sallmaking,  rig- 
ging, etc.,  issued  about  1800.  make  no 
reference  to  the  brlgantlne  rig,  brigs 
and  snows  alone  being  mentioned. 
The  brlgantlne  came  Into  use  appar- 

■i  ently  Just  as  the  brig,  square-rigged  on 
I  two  masts  was  passing  out. 
'    Boston.  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 


[TENTH  CONCERT 


I"* 


.mj 


ALBERT   SPALDING    IN  PARIS 

(From  Le  Menestrel,  Dec.  9) 
"Is  It  not  time  to  defend  ourselve^ 
.  against  the  importation  of  certain  cus-l 
toms?  One  can  see  on  our  walls  and 
hoardings  the  portrait  of  M.  Spalding,] 
.\merican  violinist.  For  a  long  time  thia 
sort  of  advertisement  was  the  privilege; 
of  acrobats  and  music  hall  singers.  The( 
program  distributed  on  Dec.  3  in  Ga-t 
veau  Hall,  besides  two  portraits,  car4 
ried  a  biographical  sketch  in  which  one) 
read  the  word  'genius.'  Doubtless  this, 
was  only  an  error  in  translation.  M., 
Spalding  has  a  good  technic,  a  sure 
bow.  Let  us  -R'ait  for  his  second  con- 
cert." 


MR.  COPELAND   IN  FRANKFORT 

George  Copeland,  that  subtle  and  ex- 
quisite pianist,  who  once  delighted  Bos- 
tonians  by  ibis  playing  beautiful  music, 
of  ancient  and  contemporaneous  com-, 
posers,  is  now  living  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  On  Dec.  8  he  played  pieces; 
by  Grovlez,  Granados  and  Albeniss  at 
an  orchestral  concert  led  by  Rafael 
Benedito  of  Madrid  for  producing  Span-I 
ish  music  with  a  view  to  knitting  closer 
German  and  Spanish  relations.  Mr. 
Copeland's  art  was  warmly  appreciated 
He  was  recalled  five  times  at  the  end 
of  the  group;  he  added  to  the  progran 
an^  received  a  laurel  wreath, 
leiter  to  friend,  he 
play  here  and  in 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 
As  the  World  Wags: 
!    A  juror,  In  one  of  the  many  recent 
unsavory   trials,    refused    to   see  n^w 
i  light;  at  the  other  end,  geographically 
!  and   legally,    is   our   supreme  Judicial 
I  court,   one  of  the  members  of  which 
seems  to  have  taken  to  heart  the  critl- 
risms  in  the  late  mayoralty  campaign, 
on  the  court's  members  dining  at  the 
Union  Club,  and  to  have  resolved  (in 
accordance    with    what   was  formerly 
among  the  colonial  statutes)  "to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  evil." 
;    The  most  personable  functionary  of 
i  the  court  (if  the  present  Incumbent  is 
like  his  predecessors,  whose  dignity  was 
that  of  Bumble  the  Beadle  raised  to  the 
nth  power)  is  the  messenger.    He  was 
sent  on   an   errand   which   he  underJ 
stood  to  be  to  go  to  the  Social  Law 
Library   to  get  books   for  the  august 
deliberations  of  the  court.  Presenting 
his  missive  to  the  acting  librarian,  his 
dignity  was   shocked   to   have   it  re- 
turned to   him  with  the  flippant  re- 
mark:   "Guess    you've    come    to  the 
wrong  shopl"    He   then   for   the  first 
time  read  his  order:  "Go  to  Houghton 
&  Dutton's  and  get  a  five-pound  had- 
dock for  frying." 
Boston.    CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


MOM 


By  PHIUP  HALE 

Frika  Morini.  violmift.  played  for  the 
Boston  last  night  in  '?ym 
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f ''"J  fr.«t  time  m   

.u...    V,. ......      In   ^  The    concert    was  the 

B  writes:       I  am  to  i'"  «,oi„p.rt  series.  F.manuel 

play  nere  anu  i„  other  cities  of  Gerj  fourth  m  "-"^^  ^'I'^^'l^,,^^^  p^^^am 
many;  in  the  spring,  a  tour  of  Belgium  Bo-ab-n  w.s  the  P'=^";-^:  concerto 
and  Holland;  and  there  is  the  POSsl-|  follows.  Saint-Saens.  Concerto 

bility  of  South  America.    Frankfort  ls|  minor-  Bach.  Scnnta  in  G  minor 

a    delightful   cm.   and   the    music,    ol  w  alone:'  Thome.  Andante 

colirse,  is  a  great  joy.    There  seems  to  for  the  ^'""t.^  ;,,,„elta-   Wi  ni- 

bs no  feeling  against  Americans  at  all."   Kfeligioso:   Godard,  ^^^^^""""^^...-.e 

lawski       Waltz      Caprice:  Sarasate, 

'••?-;de::'i^-ce----r 

acc'.miiani:n<  ni  ^s.  >  s 
ration   of  deso'ation 


LIVERPOOL  JARGE 
Ai  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  just  heard  through  one  Roger 
Kedge    (a    mate    on    the  barkentine 
Daphne  if  a  capricious  memory  serves 
me  right)  that  the  accounts  of  the  va- 
rious demises  of  an  old  and  disreputable 
acquaintance    (Liverpool    Jarge)  were 
about  to  appear  in  a  form  worthy  of 
their  authenticity.  I  regret  that  the  no- 
tice itself,  in  your  rr.lumn.  escaped  my  i 
attention;  my  eyes,  I  find,  are  not  quite  | 
so  shari)  as  they  were,   and  even  my  . 
wooden  leg  is  a  trifle  less  dependable     j|  „•- 
I  am  much  gratified  to  learn  that  the|,  ^^'.^'g^^^ 


j  s  a  rule,  tiie  aboml- 
!'"£.  Mori.,      n=t  'ZZ. 


many  vicissitude 
Ible  seaman  are 


tif led  to  learn  that  the  ,  =^"'"-f^  ,vith  set  Jaw  '^o  '"'^'-J 
s   of  this   indestruct-  '  T  h^'culean  fielder  In  strength  and 

about  to  be  preserved  :  ^ZV^^Jt^^  S^l  too.  Is  -ntent  « UV 

the  concerto  she  S^Z  J^^, 


-■    -  -  -    -  endurance.     She,  too.  Is 

posterity,  the  more  so  as  some  of ' 


1 

;  er 


them  may  be  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of 
fame  bv  my  old  o*t1)ln  boy,  Capt.  Cof- 
fin. (He  disdains  the  title,  I  believe.) 
It  is  true  that  in  the  past  I  may  have 
seen  fit  to  criticise  his  seamanship,  to 
question  his  orthography,  and  perhaps 
t(i  iiisirniate  that  his  private  stock  of 
Teracity  was  not  only  perpetually  al 
the  bottom  of  a  well  but  holding  down 
the  bucket  in  addition:  yet  even  I  could 
nift  deny  that  he  (as  Prof.  Copeland  .  ^^^^^  „^  ^..^ 
hsed  to  out  it)  1  "Shed  a  mean  pen.        <  (attack  really_jni^ea^ 

Therefore  T  request  that  my  name  be-liJ  "TZT^inning  o.   

dul-    logged    for   the   coming  venture.  Nourish  at  V'^,,f!,  riL  announcement,  th 

*  the  brlUiaAv  move 


her  lot.    In  "YL^  "talk n  o?  a  sensitlv 
charming  >""^t'"^^f;\r,  Z  the  Adagio 
young  womat^.    Nere  is  i 
and  the  SjcUiano  of  Each  s  ^^^^ 

hall  was,  like  P'^°sP^\'g    .^at  give  de- 

...ounds  -^^^Z:'^^l,^y\T\^l.  there 

•  light  and  hurt  ^y    in  the 

"""^.ai     TherT  was  no  affectation 
.  performance^  There  v  ,  ginhood. 

,  of  sweet  s'mPl'^">;  °n  \he  interprets 
'.  Only  once  or  twice  m 


iriro?theConceno_^wasa 


more  virile 


the  bravur: 

the  finale 


Although  It  is  many  a  day  since  I  sawia^a  m 
■  =!  Jolly  Roger  float  over  the  old  Wal-  ■  ' 
;  I  still  have  a  yellowboy  or  two  left 
the  service  of  (^apt.  John.    He  sails 
Pi,  -e  peaceful  .seas,  perhaps,  but  there 
'  .jlmD'i'ist  as  many  strange  fish  in  them 
I  thought  o.  -L  JOHN  SUTCR. 


'"^Is^s  Morini-s  -  le  ^  ricb  ^and^fuU,  ^. 
tru'.y  b«^""f"\i,e'4  days  of  asconis.iins 
P^°"'^'^^'dlers-no  doubt  eveh  the  woo-  . 
youns  fl'i'^'-f "T;,  "  "-need    n3t  ca'aee 
are  full 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 

The  10th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux,  con-l 
ductor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon] 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  wasi 
as  follows:  Rossini,  overture  to  "L'ltal-I 
lana  In  Algerl"!  Mozart,  Symphony  Inl 
D  major;  Chadwlck,  Theme.  varlations| 
and  Fugue  for  organ  and  orchestral 
(Mr.  Snow,  organist);  Llapouiiov.  | 
Rhapsody  on  Folk  Songs  of  the  Ukraine,  j 
for  piano  and  orchestra  (first  time  at 
these  concerts);  De  Falla,  three  dances 
from  the  l»i!let  "The  Three-Cornered 
Hat"  (first  time  in  America).  The  pian- 
ist was  E.  Robert  Schmitz. 

Some  may  have  rubbed  their  eyes  In 
wonder  at  seeing  Rossini's  overture  on 
the  program.    Old  as  this  music  Is  there 
are  more  musical  Ideas  In  It  than  in 
'many    of    the    ultra-modern  composl- 
Itions;  furthermore  it  gave  Mr.  Longy 
the  opportunity  of  playing  In  a  beau- 
tiful manner  the  oboe  solo  In  the  in- 
troduction.   The  modem  Italians,  even 
the  most  radical,  do  not  point  derisive 
thumbs   at   Rossini.     Casella.   for  ex- 
ample, recently  wrote  a  long  article  In 
praise    of    this    careless,  unbuttoned 
genius,  one  of  the  great  born  melodists, 
whose    operas    were    for    years  the| 
joy  of   thousands,   whose   "Barber  of, 
Seville"    is    Immortal.      And  Rossini 
could  strike  the  tragic  note,  as  in  the 
last  act  of  "Othello"— witness  the  song 
of  the  gondolier,  heard  by  Desdemona, 
fearful  of  her  fate;  witness  the  Willow 
Song,   she   sings,   which   equals,    If   it  | 
does  not  surpass,  that  of  Verdi's  m  the, 
same  scene.  „„„ 
Mozart  as  well  as  Rossini,  was  a  mati 
of  his  period's  formulas.  May  no  P"'^; 
strike  us  from  an  angry  heavenl  After 
Rossini's  overture,  the  formulas  in  the 
past  movements  of  Mozart's  symPhony 
seemed  many   and  wearisome.  The 
suave  Andante,  however,  was  a  reason- 
able-  excuse  for  the  performance. 

Mr    Chadwick's    composition  greatly 
pleased  the  audience.    It  is  true  tha 
the  introduction  of  an  organ.  '«''th  all 
the  stops  drawn,  In  any  composition 
excites  an  audience  to  B.ppiause.  The 
majestic  roar  impresses  the  hearers  es- 
pecially in  a  peroration.    But  the  sue  [ 
cess  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  piece  d  d  not 
rest  solely  on  the  strong  <iy"^"^'°  'im- 
pact: the  musical  scheme  would  seem, 
io  contradict    the    dictum    of  some 
Berlioz  among  them,  that  the  organ  fnd 
the  orchestra  are  deadly  "vals   not  to 
be  brought  together  in  sympathy.  The 
organists  in  the  audience  were  Inter- 
esfed  m  the  adroitness  of  Mr.  Chadw.ck  , 
tn  contrast  and  combination,  while  the 
musical  contents  themselves  were  grate-  | 
ful  to  the  other  hearers.  ^ 

Mr.  schmitz  at  short  noUce  replaced 
as  soloist  Mme.  Homer  ^ho- 
from  a  cold,  was  unable  to  fill  her  en 
gagement.  Llapounov  Is  a  name  not 
unknown  to  symphony  ^"aie^ces.  A  con- 
certo by  him  was  played  In  February, 
?n8,  by  Mme.  Leginska  The  Rhapsod> 
Is  frankly  a  bravura  Ple^/"^^^^ 
'  tiio^^o  and  of  course.  Mr.  Schmitz 
playek  It  brilliantly.  The  chief  inter- 
'  est  lies  In  the  Folk  Songs  themselves 
the  development,  such  as  it  was.  and 
the  ornamentation  left  us  cold.  The 
association  of  ideas  is  often  wh.msicah 
For  the  life  of  us.  while  Mr.  SchmlU 
and  the  orchestra  were  playing  so  well, 
we  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  horse 
a  noble  steed.  brought  out  for 
Mazeppa's  Justly  celebrated  bareba.^u 
act;  for  this  horse  was  of  the  Ukraine 

''Manuel  De  Fara's  musrto.  especially 
the  ballet.  "The  Three-Cornered  Hat 
is  widely  discussed.  ''f^'P'^  P-j^'^'tv^ 
Europe.   Mr.  Monteux  feels  it  his  duty- 
and  in  this  he  is  right-to  acquaint  his 
audiences  with  the  works  of  contem- 
poraneous  composers    rather  than  to 
exhume   the   so-called    classics.    whicTi  1 
have  been   safely  entombed  for  many 
velrs.    No  doubt  this  music  of  Do  Falla 
llrves  well  the  scenario  tor  the  stage 
In  the  concert  hall,  "The  Neighbors 
seemed  to  us  Ineffective.    "The  Dance 
of  the  Miller"  has  much  more  character. 
The  Final  Dance  with  the  rhythni  of  the, 
jota  Is  stirring,  but  one  kept  thinking 
of  Chabrier-3   "Espana."  Incomparable, 
in  Its  class.    There  was  a  music  hall] 
song  once  popular.    "All  Coons  Look 
l^fke  to  Me.-'    It  might  be  said  that  too: 
many  Spanish  rhapsodies  sound  alike. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonightJ 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  ne.xt 
week.  The  program  for  Jan.  13,  14  ij 
Ts  follows:  Handel.  Concerto  In  F-maJoij 
for  strings  and  two  wdnd  orchestras • 
Brahms,   Variation*  B.--""*^" 


The  last  time  we  saw  John  Hare — he 
was  not  Sir  John  then — was  not  on  the 
stage,  but  In  an  upper  room  of  the  Por- 
phyry. AH  actijrs  are  by  no  means  wel- 
come guests  a?  a  club.    Too  many  of 
them  think  th^  must  repay  hospitality 
by  constantly  relating  anecdotes,  usual- 
ly to  their  own  credit,  cracking  Jests,  or 
even  giving  Imitations.    In  the  good  old; 
days  they  were  quick  to  quaft  a  flagon, 
to  crush  a  cup  at  the  expense  of  certain; 
members  who  gloried  In  this  privilege  of 
entertainment,  but  they  were  stem- 
faced  prohibitionists  when  it  was  their 
turn  to  ring  the  bell.    There  are  excep- 
tions— Messrs.  Otis  Skinner,  John  Drew, 
George  Arliss,  Leo  Dltrlchstein  are  al- 
ways delightful  companions  at  a  club, 
as  was  the  late  George  Giddens.  'When 
we  saw  John  Hare  and  his  son,  Gilbert, 
they  were  being  entertained  till  a  late 
hour  by  no  less  a  person  than  Charles 
'B.  Trevathan,  the  writer  about  matters 
of  the  turf,  and  the  composer,  or  ar- 
ranger, of  rag-time  songs  that  Miss  May 
Irwin  made  famous.     The  two  actors 
were  greatly  amused  by  the  "New  Bul- 
ly," "Crappy  (Dan,"  "The  Frog  Song." 
and  Trevathan  with  his  banjo— he  was 
staying  at  tha  Porphyry — was  abliged 
to  sing  the  songs  again  and  again.  Sir 
\  John  was  a  quiet,  modest,  rather  retir- 
ing man.  but  It  was  pleasant  to  be  in 
his  company  even  when  he  was  silent. 
Trevathan  died.not  long  after  this  meet- 
ing.  Others  then  in  the  room  have  gone, 
let  us  hope,  to  where  his  music  is  ex- 
celled, excellent  of  its  kind  as  it  is;  but, 
perhaps,   he  Is  at  this   very  moment 
plucking  the  banjo  for  Sir  John. 


If 

If  V:^ 
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DEC.  31— JAN.  1 

"How  hard  he  breathes!   Over  the  snow 
■  I  heard  Just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro; 
The  cricket  chirps;  the  light  burns  low: 
'Tls  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  diet 
Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you:  , 
What  Is  It  we  can  do  for  you? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

"His  face  Is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack!  our  friend  is  gone.  i 
Close  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  hla  chin. 
Step  from  the  corpse  and  let  him  la 
That  standeth  there  alone. 
And  walteth  at  the  door. 
There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor, 

my  friend; 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my 
friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door." 

!  A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  ^ 

I  (Mr.  James  Howell  to  Mr.  T.  C.  at  His 
I  House  Upon  To-wer  Hill.) 

Sir,  To  Inaugurate  a  good  and  Jovial 
!  New  Tear  unto  you.  I  send  you  a 
\  morning's  draught  (viz.  a  Bottle  of 
Metheglln.)  Neither  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn or  Bacchus  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  It,  but  It  is  the  pure  Juyce  of  the 
Bee,  the  laborious  Bee.  and  King  of 
Insects.  The  Druyds  and  old  British 
Bards  were  wont  to  take  a  Carowse 
hereof  before  they  entred  Into  their 
speculations,  and  If  you  do  so  when 
your  Fancy  labours  with  any  thing,  it 
will  do,  you  no  hurt,  and  I  know  your 
FaTncy  to  be  very  good. 

But  this  Drink  always  carries  a  Kind 
of  State  with  it.  for  it  must  be  attend- 
ed with  a  brown  Tost;  nor  will  it  admit 
but  of  one  good  Draught,  and  that  In 
the  Morning;  if  more.  It  will  keep  a 
humming  in  the  Head,  and  so  speak  too 
much  of  the  House  It  comes  from. ,  I 
mean  the  Hive. 


METHEGLIN 

It  Is  a  Welsh  word,  a  compound  mean- 
ing "healing  liquor."  Old  Verner  In  his 
treatise  on  the  way  to  live  wrote:  "If 
rosemary,  hyssop,  thyme,  orgaine  and 
sage  be  first  well  boiled  In  the  water, 
whereof  you  make  the  metheglln.  It  -will 
be  the  better."  Mr.  Pepys  on  a  day 
"drinking  no  wine,  had  metheglln  for 
the  King's  own  drinking."  It  Is  strange 
that  George  Borrow,  -writing  about 
Wales,  his  walks  and  talks  there,  had 
much  to  say  about  the  ale  he  drank  at 
the  Inns,  but  nothing,  as  we  recollect, 
i  about  metheglln.  (His  experience  with 
jmead  is  told  in  "Lavengro.")  Now  that 
we  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Bor- 
row, let  us  filch  a  New  Year's  thought 
from  him: 

"A  pint  and  pipe  are  good  things.  1 
don't  smoke  myself,  but  I  dare  say  a 
pipe  Is  a  good  thing  for  them  who  like 
it,  but  there  are  certainly  things  worth 
being  thought  of  In  this  world  besides 
a  pint  and  pipe — hills  and  dales,  woods 
and  rivers,  for  example— death  and 
Judgment,  too,  are  worthy  now  and  then 
of  very  serious  thought." 

NEW  YEAR'S  WEATHER  LORE 

Morning  red.  foul  weather  and  great 
need. 

The  first  three  days  of  January  rule 
the  coming  three  months. 
I    The  month  of  January  ts  like  a  gen- 
tleman; as  he  begins,  BO*e  goes  on. 
If  New  Tear's  Eve  night  wind  blows 
south, 

It  betokenoth  warmth  and  growth; 

If  west,  much  milk,  and  fish  In  the  eea ; 


i  uortli,  njuoh  cold    .nJ  storms  theri; 
ivlll  be; 

11'  OHBt,  the  trees  will  i>«iit  nuich  fruit; 
iC  northsast,  flee  It  mnn  and  brute. 

"It  naevoM  It  wa.s  .«  oustom  at  Rome 
upon  New  Tear's  day,  fbr  all  tradesmen 
'  ">  '^rlt  a  little  In  iH^ir  business  by 
|-  f</lR>f  omen;  for  luok'i  sako,  as  we 
piv.  that  they  ralcht  have  constant  busl 
SesM  all  the  year  after." 


iciors 


A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA 

(Not  by  Thoreau.) 
ing  a  song  of  tourlsto, 
A  bottle  full  of  rye, 
n  auto  full  of  Yankees, 
Oh!  so  dog-gone  dry.  ' 
Vhen  the  rye  was  opened, 
The  Yanks  began  to  slngr. 
The  devil  take  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  ' 
"God  Save  the  King."  I 
We  regret  to  say  the  authorship  of ; 
his  little  poem  la  unknown  to  ua.    Mr.  j 
7.  A.  Butterfleld,  who  handed  the  verse 
ua,  said  It  came  to  him  from  Canada. 


A  FULL  MAN 

A  contributor  o*I1s  our  attention  to 
hese  headlines  published  In  The  Bos- 
on Herald  of  Deo.  28: 

'HNDS  UQUOR  IN 
'BOOKS'  ON  SHIP" 

A  man  of  ready  wit  and  deep  learning, 
e  adds  this  line  from  Bacon's  essay 
Of  Studies": 

"Reading  maketh  a  Full  Man." 


CONCERNING  SEAPORTS  \ 
ls  the  World  Waga:  ' 
H.  C.  P."  of  Fltchburg,  In  The  Bos-  | 
on  Herald  (Dec.  2^),  on  "Caracas  as  a  [ 
eaport,"  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of ' 
he  dispatches  under  "Maritime  News,"  I 
7hlch  appear  in  The  Herald  every  day —  ' 
epartures  and  arrivals  from  our  own 
lorlous  seaport  of  Los  Angelef. 
Ask  any  Callfomlan  what  la  the  sea- 
ort  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  answer  ' 
ill  come  back  Immediately — "Los  An- 
eles."   Ask  any  commercial  man  from 
utside,  who  has  any  business  dealings 
1th  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  how  far  he 
tavels,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  It  Is  17 
22  Jong  miles  on  an  electrio  train  to 
each  the  outlets  of  the  thriving  port  of 
OS  Angeles  from  Los  Angeles.  i 
Why  pick  on  the  poor  Nlcarauguan 
ndlng  In  Caracas,  over  seven  miles  of 
iiountalaous  railroad,  when  we  report 
very  day  departures  and  arrivals  from 
jOS  Angeles,  Gal.  7 

Boatoik         CHARLES  Zi.  HOMBR, 


/ 
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!  W.  Luce  i.  Co.  of  P,,:.-- 
published  "Plays  of  the  It.iUan 
Tbiatre."  translated  by  Isaac  Goldberg, 
Ph.  D,  The(«>  one-act  plays  are  Verpa'fi 
'The  Wolf-Hunt";  Morselll's  "Water 
pon  Fire"  and  "Gastone,  the  Animal 
Tamer";  Lopez's  "The  Sparrow";  Pir- 
^ndello's  "Sicilian  Limes."  The  book  is 
icdicated  to  Prof.  Grandgent  ot  Harvard 
niversity. 

In  a  short  IntPeductlon  Mr.  Goldberg 
(uotes  Italian  writers  who  declared  that 
taly  never  had  a  truly  national  thea- 
re;  that  there  is,a  certain  quality  in 
he  nature  of  the  Italian  people  that  is 
titi-dramatic;    that  the   Italian  con- 
icience  finds  its  great  problems  settled 
n  advance  by  its  creed,  "thus  remov- 
ng,  or  at  least  greatly  modifying,  one 
f  the  mainsprings  of  dramatic  action." 
jUido  Ruberti  in  his  work  in  two  vol- 
ime.o,  "The  Contemporaneous  Theatre 
In    Europe,"   sees    "in    the  powerful 
Irenes  of  passionate  crlmie  but  added 
roof  of  the  primitivencss  of  his  peo- 
ile";  upon  them,  he  tells  us,  "the  cur- 
nts  of  modern  thought   make  little 
iipression."    For  much  of  the  delay 
In  the  attaining  of  a  national  theatre 
|he  Influence  of  France    Is  blamed. 
'Again,  the  presence  of  so  many  well- 
cfined  regions,  each  with  its  own  psy- 
hology.  Its  own  pride,  its  own  deter- 
linatlon  to  preserve  its  spiritual  au- 
Icnomy,   acts  as  a  hindrance   to  the 
ormation  of  a  distinctly  recognizablo 
ational  drama."  And  .<5o  the  Italian  di^ 
;ct  stage  is  an  important  institution 
erga   and   Pirandello,   represented   in  ; 
|his  collection,   are  closely  related  to 
;heir  native  Sicily,  as  is  Lopez  to  Tus- 
!any. 

One  should  liot  conclude  from  this  that 
rood  play.s  have  not  be^  written  by 


Italians,  or  that  the  s^ia^  does  not 
lourish.  "In  this  activity  the  part  of 
he  one-act  pjay  Is  singularly  important 
Is  the  Italian  audience  is  used  to  wit- 
lessing  more  than  one  play  a  night, 
Ind  has  a  fondness  for  the  curlain- 
laiser."  At  present  whole  evenings  are 
|omet:mes  devoted  to  a  production  of 
liie-act  plays.  The  native  plaj-wrighta 
I'have  imparted  to  the  concentrated 
l/rania  all  the  various  novelties  that 
lave  come  out  of  France  and  the  north. 

Marinettl,  indeed,  in  his  futuristic 
Irgasms.  has  evolved  a  type  of  dramn 
lh;it  requires  Jlut  a  page  or  two  «; 
1.r'nt  ■■ 


V,i  ,  »  ;,.l,ii„  ry.  .■■>.•.  •  ■  u..;  It'.il 

I  till'  pl;iyfl  in  thiH  colIecllDii  luiv*:  bi<  n 
,  I'lioNi'n  "primarily  for  ruadabU  ni  ss  and 
I  iicci  BsHillUy  to  tho  ta.stf  and  rcKourcrii 

of  the  smull  fheatve  audience  and  pro- 
I  rtucor."'     Kach   play   In  proc<'d(  d  by  a 

Kliort  biographical  sketch  of  the  dratn- 

lltlSt. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  play* 
themselves,  which.  Indeed,  are  readablo. 

Verga,  who  la  now  In  his  Sid  year,  IM 
j  known  in  Boston  chiefly  by  his  dram- 
Htlzatlon  of  his  short  story,  "Cavel- 
'  loria    Ilu.-'tlcana,"    performed    here  l>y 
I'Meanora  Du.sc  and  her  compan.v,  and 
l)y    Mascagnl's   music,   which,   as  Mr, 
MacCllntock  well  ways  in  his  "Contem- 
I'orary  Drama  of  Italy."  has  burdened 
ind  tamed  Verga'a  tragedy.  "Tho  Wolf- 
!  hmt"  ("La  C'a:ccla  al  Lupo")  is  dated  . 
no:;.    It  la  an  episode  in  Sicilian  life.' 
\   husband  knew  that  his  wife  has  a| 
over.    .Vie  returns  home  suddenly,  hop-  | 
ns;  to  catch  him.  but  he  is  too  well  I 
oncealcd.    Tho  husband^  goes  out  again,  I 
ocking  the  door.    The  lover,  a,  dewpica-  ) 
Mo  coward,  comes  from  his  hiding  plane  ' 
find  seeks  his  own  escape.    Tlie  wife, 
iHsgusted  at  his  fright,  his  indiftorenoe 
toward  her  own  safety,  angered  by  his 
Insults,  Jealous  also,  remembering  his 
affairs  with  other  women,  .scroamsi  {«r 
iplp,  as  if  he  were  assaulting  her. 

Rellama  (seizing  her  by  tho  throat). 

lut  up,  damn  you!    I'll  strangle  you! 

:\tarlangela  (struggling,  biting  his 
ands).   Help!  Help! 

Bellama 

(hearing  the  door  open  he  rushes,  ouric- 
.ug,  into  the  room  at  the  rear) 
-A  curse  on  you!  Damn  you! 

Mariangela 
Ma  her  husband,  as  he  appears  on  thw 
ihreshold,  on  guard,  his  gun  in  position 
to  Are) 

Help!  There's  a  man  here!  .  .  .  Tn- 
Hide  there!  .  .  .  While  I  was  undress- 
ing! 

Lollo  (callhiic  to  the  Musarras), 
Musarra!  )  riend  Nell!  Here's  the  fel 
low  you're  looking  for! 

One  would  like  to  see  this  little  trag- 
tAy  played  by  Grasso  and  Miml  Aguglia. 
Alas,  they  quarrelled  in  London,  accord - 
teig  to  the  story,  and  have  not  playod 
Jx>gether  since. 

!  ICrcole  Luigl  Morselli,  who  died  In 
tSDl  at  the  age  of  S9,  was  wretchedly 
^oor,  a/dventurous,  spiritually  restless, 
^om  at  Pesaro,  he  studied  in  Florence 
When  he  was  not  given  to  debauchery. 
A  wanderer,  he  saw  South  America, 
EJngland,  Prance,  Africa.  Hi.^  outlook 
m  life  was  "ifundanientally  Ironic  and 
pymbolio."  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Clintock  says  nothing  about  him. 
"Amidst  the  ruck  of  fantastic  produc- 
Mons  that  infested  the  'grotesque'  tho- 
(.tre,  with  its  plays  labelled  'visions,' 
confessions,'  'parables' — anything,  In- 
deed, but  drama  or  comedy — Morselli 
?  ?veioped  an  Idiom  and  an  atmosphere 
ill  his  oxvn."  His  "Water  Upon  Fire" 
..  "Acqua  sul  fuoco">  is  a  story  of  a 
ihepherd  and  his  family,  a  cliarcoal 
Mirner  and  a  wandering  sailor.  Oliva. 
!ho  shepherd's  daugliter,  is  fascinated 
by  the  sailor,  who  woos  her  ro'mantl- 
sally.  She  would  fain  follow  him.  The 
turtain  falls  with  the  mother  poujing 
(fater  on  tlie  brands  upon  the  hearth, 
I  nrlth  Oliva  weeping  des-perately.  The 
I  sontrast  between  the  realistic  talk  of 
She  shepherd  and  his  wife  and  the  char- 
!o.%l  burner  with  the  scene  between  the 
lailor  and  Oliva,  which  reminds  ono 
llightly  of  a  similar  scene  in  "Tho  Play- 
»oy  of  the  Western  World,"  Is  striking. 
Iklorselli's  "Gastone,  the  Animal  Tamer" 
("II  Domatore  Gastone")  Js  delightfully 
nomic  and  ironical.  Two  young  sister.s 
»f  high  degree  call  on  Gastone.  They 
we  curious  and  admiring.  Their  chatter 
le  Interrupted  by  ^  visiting  Baroness, 
n^ho  evidently  has  tender  relationshi.o 
with  the  tamer.  The  dialogue  is  atnus. 
gig  throughout. 

.Sabatino  Lopez,  another  Ironist,  born 
It  Leghorn,  is  of  the  intellectuals,  a 
lector  of  letters,  a  professor.  IIi.s 
"Brutto  e  le  belle"  (1910),  according  to 
Wr.  MacClintock,  was  written  for 
Sacconi.  It  has  been  adapted  for  Mr. 
Oco  Ditrichstein,  who  Is  now  producing 
tt  as  "Face  Value"  in  New  York.  "The 
Sparrow"  is  an  Indescribably  pathetic 
attle  play  in  which  a  wife,  but  a  mother 
t>  her  lover,  an  officer  killed  In  an  air- 
*lane  accident,  allows  her  little  son  to 
femain  with  her  lover's  comrade,  who 
survived. 

In  the  poems,  novels  and  plays  of 
tiuigi  Pirandello,  born  in  Sicily,  but  edu- 
cated in  Italy  and  at  the  University  of 
fconn.  cynicism  postles  sentimentality, 
Christian  self-abnegation  rubs  elbows 
rith  anarchic  denial,  as  Mr.  Goldberg 
>ut3  it.  "He  Is  no  stranaer  to  the  piay»' 
4  Ibsen,  Shaw  and  Bracco."  "Slctllan 
.!mes"  ("Lumie  di  Sicilia")  was  his 
•  r>nd  play.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a 
■  '  T  girl,  a  self-sacrificing,  loving 
•.i'lntry  musician,  who  recognizing  the 
vorth  of  her  voice  sees  ta  it  that  she 
)ecomes  a  famous  opera  singer — the 
rlsit  of  the  musician,  the  careless  re- 
;eplion,  his  disgust  at  findin.5  that  she 
15  a  light  .skirt.  In  the  first  version  she 
fives  the  limes  he  had  brought  her  to 
ler  rioting  guests.  In  the  version  of  1920 
ilio  "stands  in  tears  before  her  former 
iweetheart,  who,  repudiating  her  re- 
Borse,  thrusts  the  m.oney  into  her 
koBom  and  leaves."  For  Micuccio  had 
wrought  back  the  reoney  she  had  sent  to 
<a  his  village. 

•lohn  W.  Luce  &  Co.  also  publish  -rhe 
Haunted  Tnn,"  translated  bv  Mr  Gold- 
berg from  th^  Yiddish  of  Peretz  Hirsh- 
bem.    Brought  ^out  at  tho  .lewish  Art 
aheatre  of   New   York   in   the  fall  of 
"•  ■■  I'  '   Mr.  Ben-Ami  in  the  role  of 
'Ta  is  now  playing  nt  tin? 
■<tre  in   .Ww  York— "Thf 


Ml.  Inn" — in  lOnglish,  will]  .Mr.  Ben  Ann 
In  iln-  .lame  purl.  It  1h  a  curious  play, 
liu cresting  a.'  a  study  of  Ji;wi»h  man- 
ner* In  a  Uttle  village,  with  a  rrmark- 
uble  wedding  scene.  "The  aibandoned 
I  Inn  becom^!H  ti  symbol  of  parental  re- 
straint and  In  tho  end  It  l.s  the  eynvbol 
il.'^olf  which  ovorpower«  the  will  both 
of  ihe  daughter  and  the  father,  each 
Sil  king  an  ►acapc  from  the  obKcsslon.«i 
oi  the  s.vrnhol.  Tin-  pla>.  howevor.  is 
not  exclusively  symbolistic:  It  has  lis 
n':oiniHlt8  of  realism  and  roniantilcisni. 
and  is,  a«  a  whole,  dlntlnguishod  for 
.snbtly-  managed  atmosphere  of  ni 
ti  ry." 

Thi!  publisher.?  are  to  be  thanked  Ki 
putting  the  plays  In  these  voliim<.s 
within  reach  of  the  reading  publlo. 

.Guillotine  on  the  Stslfire 

(London  TimpH,  D€C.  8. > 
Pari.s,  Wednesday—There  are  some 
thing.s  which  those  theatregoers  In 
search  of  thrills  and  emotions  will  not 
tolerate,  and  one  of  them  is  the  ,spec- 
tacle  of  a  guillotine  and  the  knife  fall- 
ing on  a  dunirray  head.  This  scene  was 
loo  much  for  the  audience  at  the  Grand 
Guignol  last  night,  where  a  dress  re- 
Jfearaal  of  a  new  play  "Au  Petit  Jour," 
took  place.  A  large  section  ot  the  audi- 
ence Avas  Incensed  rather  than  im- 
pressed by  this  scene  of  horror,  and 
when,  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  one 
uf  the  actors  stepped  forward  to  an- 
nounce the  title  of  the  play  and  its 
author's  name  there  was  a  tumultuous 
scene.  It  was  from  the  gallery  that 
the  loudest  protests  came.  The  commo- 
tion was  .<?o  great  that  the  actor's  voice 
could  not  be  heard,  though  he  tried 
again  and  again  to  deliver  hirs  message. 
A  member  of  the  audience  endeavored 
to  decry  the  sensational  character  of 
the  piece,  but  the  audience  was  not 
anxious  that  he  should  describe  what 
was  self-evident.  It  was  a  play  of  three 
scenes  that  had  been  produced,  one 
Bhowing  a  murder,  another  the  con- 
demned man  In  his  cell  on  the  night 
before  his  execution,  and  the  third  the 
horrible  spectacle  at  daybreak.  There 
are  limits  to  horrors,  and  the  "prefect  of 
police  summoned  the  director  of  the 
theatre  to  make  an  explanation.  It 
has  been  decided  to  modify  the  third 
act  and  to  cut  out  the  decapitation 
scene. 

The  London  Stage 

A  revival  of  "The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard"  at  the  Prince's,  London,  led  a 
reviewer  to  say  that  this  operetta  —of 
all  the  Savoy  one — was  .Sulivan's  fa- 
vorite. The  reviewer  found  the  libretto 
has  abiding  human  Interest.  The  oper-  i 
etta  is  unlike  the  others,  "which  are 
carried  along  with  gay  and  frothy  non- 
sense, with  pointed  wit  and  happy- 
hearted  melody.  The  Merryman  is  a  sad 
dog,  his  maid  Is  more  often  In  tears 
than  not;  the  happy  ending  for  her 
bring^  tears  to  the  other  girl,  and  only 
the  doleful  gaoler  seems  to  come  weil 
through  it.  ,  .  .  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  here  something  which  counts  for 
much  more  than  an  evening's  fun.  If 
tltat  is  all  that  is  wanted,  you  may  pre- 
fer several  of  the  others;  but  if  you  like 
to  feel  sorry  while  you  laugh  and  glad 
while  you  try  not  to  cry,  then  "The  Y'eo- 
man  of  the  Guard'  is  the  only  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera  which  gives  you 
what  you  want.  Gilbert,  here,  is  much 
more  human  than  ever  I*  is  elsewhere, 
and  hii  softer  mood  has  called  out  the 
very  be.st  of  .Sullivan." 

"The  Halfway  House,"  by  Algernon 
Blackwood  and  Elaine  AInley,  Victoria 
Palace.  London,  Dec.  5.  It  has  dram- 
atic irony  in  plenty.  "Mr.  Ainley  is  one 
of  those  silent,  faithful  husbands'  who 
flourish  in  such  abundance  on  the  stage. 
If  his  wife  is  very  innocent  and  falls 
into  the  clutches  of  a  libertine,  the  lat- 
ter takes  her  to  an  inn,  but  Mr.  AInley 
is  there  first,  disguised  as  the  landlord.  ' 
The  opportunities  for  obvious  irony  that  ' 
follow  are  used  to  the  utmost.  Mr. 
Ainley  kicks  the  libertine  out  of  the 
inn— and  that  is  the  sketch.  Tt  certainly 
not  brilliant,  but  it  was  well  re- 
"Reived." 

It  is  said  that  Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt  • 
Jill  be  performed  in  England  thi.s  year 
'•ir  the  first  time.  Is  this  po.-s.sible?  The 
IV.^L  performance  in  the  I'lnglish  lan- 
ruui,'<-  wa.s  at  C^hicago  on  Oct.  39,  I90G, 
>'in  rr  Itichard  iVIansfield  pla^-ed  Peer. 

A  new  play  by  A.  A.  Milne.  "The 
Truth  About  Blayd's."  was  announced 
for  production  in  London  on  Dec.  20. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  must  be  given  the 
credit,  we  think,  of  making  the  play  an 
acceptable  form  of  reading  matter. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  how  many  plays 
were  published  in  book  form  in  a  12- 
month'?  Not  as  many  as  are  now  issued 
in  a  single  week.  Perhaps  in  those  days 
the  average  play  waf^ '  of  the  stage  ' 
stagy  .^t  made  tedious  reading.  Such 
is  no*  case  now,  and  the  difference 
marks  the  progress  In  dramatic  work 
of  the  last  ~  decade. — London  Dallv 
Chronicle.  * 

Chatto  and   "Wlndus   have  published 
the  plays  of  Hubert  Henry  Davies  in 
two   volumes — "Mrs.    Gorringe's  Neck- 
lace," "Doormats.  '  "The    Mollusc"  and 
others.     Hugh  Walpole  contributes  an 
appreciation  of  this  man   who  had  a 
tr.jgic    ending:      "To    so    many    of   us  i 
looking  back  he  will  always  stand  out) 
as    the    happiest,    freest,    kindest  and/ 
warmest-hearted   of  all   the   ligurea  in 
that   pre-war   London.     Nobody  since 
has  seemed  to  have  quite  that  mixture 
of  child-like  simplicity,  wise  common- 
sense,  burning  generosity  and  unfalter-J 
Ing  loyalty.    He  remains  a  whim^ioai 
laughing  knight-errant,  and  ther  / 
one  like  him  any  more." 


With  tWe  closing  performanc^e,       now  | 

announced,  of  "Will  Rhakesivar^," 
coinea  Mr.  Splelmann'f.  catalogue  of  tlio 
various  plays  In  which  th.i  r>oct  haa  be^n 
miide  to  appear  In  the  cast.  This  ll«t 
indud'ea  nearly  40  playa.  and  Is  not,  an 
Mr.  Spielmaim  admits,  complete.  .So  f.ir 
n.%  reference  Is  available.  It  ap'peara  that 
the  idea  of  putting  Shakespeare  hlm»elf 
'  a  play  go'e.i  back  to  tho  year  ot  tha 
rick  .luMloe,  1769,  when  one  or  two 
,  ■  rim,  nth  worn  made.  Later,  at  th»> 
i.  rci'Ptenary  <Jclebrations  ot  1864,  a 
l.Trge  number  made  their  appearance,  no 
fewer  than  11  being  (Jerman.  This  1b<) 
lo  others;  and  in  all,  with  translatlona 
and  adaptatlona,  Germany  Is  to  be 
credkcd  with  al)Out  a  dozen  and  a  hHlf 
Shakespeares  In  dr.amatis  per.sonae.  In 
England  we  have  had  well  over  a  dozen. 
—  Nondon  Dally  (jhronlcle. 

.'^ir  Arthur  Pinero  has  written  a  new 
pl.iy  to  be  produced  In  February.  As  la 
his  custom,  he  will  say  nothing  about  it 
In  advance.  "This  will  be  his  first  long 
play  to  be  produced  In  I^ondon  since 
February,  1918,  when  "Th'e  I'Veaks'  was 
produced  at  the  New  Theatre.  Since 
then,  however,  there  have  beton  muaica; 
versions  of  a  number  of  his  earlier 
worka,  including  'The  Magistrate,'  'In 
Chancery,'  and  'The  Hchoolmietreaa,' 
while  'His  House  In  Order'  has  heen  re- 
I  vlved  for  a  special  charity  matinee.  ,Slr 
Arthur  Pinero  was  also  the  author  of  a 
short,  wordless  play,  'Monica's  Blue 
Boy,'  for  which  Sir  Frederick  Cowen 
wrote  the  music,  and  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  later  part  of  1918." 

Music  in  Paris,  Etc. 

Lamoureux  eonccrt,  Dec.  4,  Symphonic 
Suite  by  L.  Niverd.  The  first  movement 
is  the  most  interesting,  thematically 
and  in  the  development-  The  Andante 
has  a  poetic  and  pastoral  character.  The 
Menestrel  says  that  the  Scherzo,  ex- 
pressing joy  at  the  return  of  peaije  is 
childish  in  its  simplicity.  The  Finale, 
not  played,  paints  the  taking  up  of  the 
struggle  for  life  after  victory.  "Doubt- 
I  less  the  Finale  is  reserved  for  the  day 
I  when  Gerroany  iWll  have  paid  «s." 

Pasdeloup  concert,  Dec.  3  and  4.  Mil- 
baud,  ballado  (unpublished),  rhythm  ot 
the  habanera;  themes  extremely  com- 
mon Tningling  in  different  kej-s,  inter- 
rupted by  measures  of  kettle  drums. 
"az.se  drum  and  cymbals,  eliding  at  last 
with  a  diatondc  scale  for  trumpet.  "It 
fell  flat  before  an  indifferent  audience. 
M.  Milhaud  has  talent;  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  this;  although  he  knoT\'s  It; 
will  he  efver  understand  that  it  is  high 
time  for  him  to  end  this  farcical  show- 
ing?" 

Kousewdtzky  concert,  Dec.  3,  Honeg- 
ger's  "Horace  Victorieux."  a  symphonic 
poem  inspired  by  the  fight  of  the  three 
Horatll  and  the  three  Curiatii.  The  re- 
viewer mourned  the  di.^appoint-ment  to 
hiis  hopes,  for  of  "the  six"  Honegger  had 
seemed  to  him  the  sanest,  most  vigor- 
ous; whose  robust  technic  put  him  apart 
from  makers  of  ".«terile  polytonic  fan- 
cies and  clownish  tricks  of  cacophontc 
din."  In  this  piece — played  first  if  we 
are  not  mistaken  in  Switzerland — the 
love  duel  sounds  lil^e  the  duet  in  "Tnlis- 
tan"  played  out  of  tune;  "its  acid  har- 
monies make  us  think  more  of  a  ballet 
of  gutter-cats  than  the  conversation  of 
lovers.  As  for  Carmilla's  fury.  It  is  a 
Series  <3t  Jncoherent  raucous  noises. 
[There  is  a  certain  vigor  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  comtvat.  At  the  same  con- 
cert Hugo  Wolfe  "Fire-Riider"  and 
Brahms's  "Song  of  Destiny"  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 

Vera  Janaopulos,  a  .singer,  known  in 
Boston,  was  warmlj-  praised  for  her 
recital  in  Parts. 

A  string  quartet.  "Five  Movements  of 
Water,"  by  Georges  Migot,  pleased  the 
audience  at  a  r-oncert  of  the  Independ- 
ent Mu.sical  .Societ.v  by  its  singular  color 
and  mysterious  charm. 

Massenet's     "Herodiade"     was  an- 
noimced  for  .9   revival  at  the  Opt>ra  on 
Dec.    20,    40   yeiars   almost   to    the   day  i 
after  its  production  ,<t  Brus.sels. 

Offenibach's  "llriga ncl.^j"  has  beei  re-' 
vivf  d  at  Gaite-Lyrique.  It  is  a  joyous  i 
operett.a. 

Dukaa,  Pieme  and  Ftavel  have  been 
made  members  of  the  Stockholm  Royal 

.Academy. 

•Tulien  Tiersot.  the  musical  folk-lorist, 
who  once  \istterl  Rc.=;ton,  ha.«  sone  to 
!"Tague.  He  's  clin.rged  with  the  mission 
to  interest  Cze.-ho-.'-^lovakians  in  fol!-: 
song  and   Frencli  nnisic, 

Germans  in  Mixico  on  the  Independ- 
ence day  of  thai  lountr.v  thought  of 
raising'  a  statue  of  Beethoven. 

Arthur  Nikisch.  after  a  tour  in  South 
America,  is  again  leading  concerts  at 
the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic. 

A  burlesque  opera,  "The  Marriage  of 
a  Faun,"  by  Bernhard  Sekles,  has  been 
produced  at  Wcusbaden. 

Daa-lo  Noccodowii,  the  playwright,  has 
written  the  libretto  for  "La  Ghibellina," 
an  opera  by  Renzo  Bianchi,  a  young 
composer  of  Milan. 

At  the  Scala,  Milan,  the  mibscriptlon 
price  of  adTnission  Jo^50  iwfonraj^^ 

'will  be  400  lire;  then  up  tc  12,000  Wxi- 
I  for-  the  better  i.ilaces.  For  the- entire 
j  season  a  tax  of  50  per  cent.  plu.s  12  per 
\  cent,  of  the  tax. 


The  Stasre  in  Paris;  M.  Teneo 
Discusses  Gerald>'s  ''Aimer" 

'^r'WT  year  ago,   hi  the  midst  o 
M.  Paul  Geraldy  gave  us  a 
.fdle  Francalse,  w  ithout  prelim 
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^  nf  'tfce'driinis.  as  speech  waTthen 


.troy  thjs  l:,coumbs  to 

tifiil  to  be  lasting-    neie  •> 
Z  ten^ptatlon   of  ^ecelv.ng     he   h,.  ^ 

band  ^^•hom  .-he  ''^^""^•^ininrnwsterx 
anomaly  because  the  f^'"'"  _  lost 
Is  unfathomable.   Re.nen>beH^^^  ^^^^ 

^i^^rd^:;^^rfe=.^  ^^uh  t^c 

most  an  ""^s^-f ^  to   his  own 

:i  three  P'-o'^fonlst^   l<eeps  xo 
„«  form  of  analyses  am.dst  aU  the^  P^^^^^^_ 
'^^^r^a^etben^st^^nedp^ 

cbology   is  not  '  y^^nirnU 

Uie  outrage    or  the  T>ar;'o".  ^^^^^^^ 

ays  play  y"^'^'^^,  '  t^'^the  reproaches 
of  romantie  f-^P'o^'°"/-  \' ^.  ^  vvbim  of 
of  two  beings  separated  b>  »  f  i 

b^ni:'Xsr-;^nf':^-^ne 

'Tn"  Pi'lforiue  dr...ess  of  a  te.t  from 
wWch  ardent  passiot.  is  <'^f ; 

of  Its  bri"  ^^^.^  p^^.  , 

;St    by  me'^nr  of  the  -.btiest  nu-  ; 
.Mces    At  the  cost  of  similar  effort  M. 
Uexandre  gave  a  somewhat  human  ap- 

r/one."  and  buying  Ms  ^.-eaK 

iHerve  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  uncouth  picture  of  an  unscrupulous 
ov  J  Whose  'Egotism  Ijas  only  the  ex- 
ouse  of  passionate  audacity,  which,  as 
t^^tter  of  fact.  Is  not  suited  to  the 
^hyMQue  of  the  actor.  l^l^l^f.^Xsl 
!  ed  by  a  meditative  poet.  Is  not  lacKing  i 


^wtn^^tr^storr^ere  whir^^na^^ 
when  his  passions  ^were  over  tower  g 
frenzies:  times-as  when  he  pU 
A,  flat   Polonaise  of  Chopin  ,  j 

asking  the  piano  to  Oo  too  mucM 
threatening  it.  as  it  :^t[',;,.r-/o  seemed^ 
day  the  B  flat  ^^^^t    But  i. 

to  be  in  danger  for  a  "lo"''  "J;  ^o  da 
everything  no.«enthal  unde.  take.s^to^^^ 


everything  Uo.«entnai  u  ,,e,--i 

there  is  that  forceful.  '-'."^^f^^'  l-'g 

sonality  which  ^'"P';^^.  pr.-l 
attention.     How  ^"^^"Vr  he  make  those 

often  can  one  say  this.  ' 
Our  Berlin  correspondent  sends    1  v 
i.    Mexander   ( Ilazoivaov.    the    ^^  •  ' 
Known    "'ofrt^   Kusstan        .^^  ^^^^^ 

director  of  '7*^^^.  \.a,i  rxpected  to 
^rad  -conservator  ^  as  e.P 
undertake  a  on.  er^  ^^^^^ 
Finland  nnd  t'^"^  ,.«am^  , 
the  «o»'*'^-;^f,„f''  ^""'cot^espondent 
"J  .  r^'.-Rul  "  a  Russian  paper  pub- 
of  the     Rtii.     a  ^pcently  rf- 

^'^^^i  '"...rer  from  Glazounov  a^sking 
ceived  a  '^"^[^""J^load  ,iave  not  yet 
whether  People   abroad   b  „^^^ 


in  high  merit,  but  defects  are  more  nu- 
merous 'than    qualities.     Two  pretty 
i  pieces  of  scenery  by  M.  Dresa  enframe 
I  the    contemplative    metaphors    of  M. 
Geraldy. — London  Times. 
'  T  The  tragedy  of  Mata-Hari,  the  danc- 
er executed  by  the  French  as  a  spy. 
led  Charles  Henry  Hirsch  to  write  a 
i  novel,    then    a    play,     "La  Danseuse 
Rotige,"  which  has  been  produced  at  the 
I  Renaissance.  Paris.    He  has  made  her 
I  a  victim  of  the  environment  of  her  girl- 
hood,  accessible   to  noble  inspirations 
I  of  love  and  through  greed  yielding  to 
\  pecuniary  temptations,   feeling  always 
an  evil  fate  impending.    Cora  Lapar- 
I  eerie  is  praised  for  her /realistic  per- 
formances.   This  reproach  was  brought 
against  the  piece:    "It  is  realistic: 
the  event  that  it  invokes  is  still  too 
near  us:   it  is  always  painful,  some- 
limes  dolorous;  It  invokes  atrocious  vis- 
Ions."  ,  .,  , 

The  play  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande  has 
been  revived  at  the  Theatre  cTes  Champs 
Elysses  Paris.  There  is  no  scenery, 
onlv  great  gray  canvasses,  ingenious 
lighting,  giving  the  Illusion  of  depth  and 
mystery 


whether  ';'=.o^"%  ""'"omposer  who  "has 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dec.  ii, 
1920.  and  Jan.  1.  Ift21. 

Mine   Tetrar-zini  bids  farewell  for  the 
season  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  1  am 
as^ed  to  state  that  on  her  tour  to  the 
^.-^^Hnres    lust  completed,    thn  singer 
^•earned    about    £10.000.    although  in 
America    where  prices  are  very  much 
J^l^h^t^ier"  income  from  a  similar  tour 
would  have  amounted  to  £6».noo. 
Mr    Coates,  singer:  The  outstanding 
of   Mr.    Coatl^s's   art   is  sensi- 
-    This  is  a  dangerous  element,^ 
the  cause  of  many  a  I: 

'-^'la"d  iTvt'^^^"  '^m^tirafism: 


M.  Georges  d'Orlay  s  "l-e  <:iiara  l''a'^<»l'_  j 
at  Covetit  Garden  last  night,  in  which  | 
one  finds  that  the  sacon.l  condition  has- ^ 
been  fulfilled  much  better  than  Ih^-  first.  | 
It  Ns^as  not  at  all  easy  to  follow  the  i 
tragedy,  as  the  original   cause  of  the 
whole  trouble  had   taken   place  before 
the  action  started.    We  ought  to  have 
had  some  clearer  evidence  that  the  hero 
was  illigitimate  than  the  mother's  an- 
guish in  having  to  try  to  persuade  him 
to  give  up  the  girl  he  loves  because  she 
knows  that  the  girl's  father  will  betray 
her-  secret  if  the-  enga^emienl   la  per- 
sisted   in.     We    know    nothing  of 
mother's   previous    engagement    to  ' 
girl's  father  and  of  lier  having  left  hi  n 
tor  M>me  one  else,  and  we  only  recog- 
i.ize  that  som^'  on.-  else  when  he  com*  s 
on  at  the  end  because  he  sings  the  sam. 
song,  a  .sort  of  fOlk^^w.g.    which  ih.' 
nu.lher  had  .sung  .-.l   the  bcginiinig.     h  |l 
was  inconclusive  that  the  son  shoukl  i, 
kill  his  father.  j 
The  inusl.-  to  this  gloomy  ta,  '  lias  J 
niH-rit  of  being  vigorous,  but   the  vis-r 
i.s  as  rough  and  ci-udc  as  the  more  sen 
tir.icnta.1  pOitians  are  commonplace.  ;iiiu 
the  whole  t.jxture  i?  la.cking  in  dislin?^- 
j  tion     But  .^ne  couM  ha-'e  nut  up  with 
I  the  cruditv  and  the  commonplace  style 
of  the  writing  if  one  had  telt  anywhere 
that  there  was  a  trace  of  originality  and 
real    leelln^r.     The   music,    in    fa.;t,  is 
sadly  uninspired,  and  when  not  reflect- 
ing  Puccini.    Strauss   and    ^\,•3gn<•^.  I.s 
dull  and  unconvincing.    The  orchestra 
tion  is  thick,  and  if  effective  at  all  is 
so  in  the  wrong  way.  for  we  do  not  deny 
t.    it  the  kind  of  realistic  power  that 
comes  of   making   everry   on.;   play  as 
.K  1  ''•MriJ\-  as  he  can.      ,     , . 

.^^OINi  H^KTS  OV^rHE  \VEEK 

■■^^:;;rci;arTL,r;ba.:it  ami 
Edwin  Nyiregyhazi.  pianist.  See  spe 
cial  notice.  ..nnv    vt  P«« 

fenhaueV.  condyctor.    See  special  no- 

TuSay-Tordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.^Jlad- 
imir  Rosing,  Russian  tenor.    See  spe 

cial  notice.  e.iK    -p  IW 

Wednesday-Jordan   Hal     8.15  P- 
Carmine    Fabri-.io    viohn  st  assisted 
Alfred    De  Voto.    pianist  urieg 
b\    Aitrea    ij    .^-j,,,  .gaens.  Morcean 
Sonata  in   G.    ''anu  saeiu^. 
de   Concert:    Paganmi.   ^'^prK-U"   ix. . 

naise  .N'O.  -■  -p  TA. 

Thursday-symphony  I  all.  S.lo  »^ 
Ignaz  Friedman,  pianist.    See  special 

noti'.'.  p-  Germaine 

.lordaii   Hall.   S.ls  g^^^iy . 

Hehnilzer.  pianist.    Paraaie.  .  ^ 
Schumann,    Sonata    op.    U  ^^ozart^ 

c!„i«t  Saens    Toccata  op.    HI.  ecnu 
be  t  Baltet  Music  from  "Rosamunde"; 
 T\/r!Hf!>rv  March. 
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bert.  Ballet  "^""'^  ■■  YifUJ  March 


Rosenthal  and  His  Historical 
Recitals;  Other  Notes  of  Musicians 
CClilefly  from  the  Daily  Telegraph.) 
To  sum  up  such  an  artist  is  to  sum 
Up  a  tradition,  and  to  sum  up  a  tradi 
tion  Is,  in  this  case,  to  sum  up  au 
thority.     Rosenthal,   brought    .ip  in  an 
atmosphere  of  culture,  the  kind  of  cul 
lure  that  knows  no  national  boundarie: 
comes  to  us  as  an  artist  with  tradition 
in    his    bones,    with    authority    In  hi 
brain.  In  his  finger-tips.    .^  pupil  at  one 
time  of  LIsat,  at  another  time  of  JTIkuli,  I 
who  was  a  p»ipil  of  '^'hopin.  he  is  hiin- 
self.  by  virtue  of  his,  own  remarkable 
personality    and   of   his   own  achieve- 
ment,  the  natural  successor  of  Anton 
Rubinstein  in  the  royal  line  of  pianists. 
We  have  not  his  like  today  Iti  any  land, 
i  mce  upon  a  time  his  fame  was  that  of 
the   virtuoso.,   and   no  doubt   the  fame 
was  deserved;  20.  25  years  ago  he  was 
'he     athletic,     light-hearted  subaltern 
i.ong  the  grave  officers  of  his  profes- 
.n.  today  he  is  in  .ommand..  The  vir- 
iosity  of  the  youngster  ma-'  no  long' ' 
.     paraded,   or   may  no  longer   be  - 
.nspicuous  as  it  was:  but  the  skill 
If  re.  sharpened  and  cultivated  to  n 
.St  degree;   th.H  technique  is  now  t 
pans  and  not  the  end:  and  the  end 
•isic.    No  kind  of  music  is  more  op 
,    the    exploitation    of    the  oliarlat: 
an  Wno  music,  no  kind  can  be  mo 
^nal,   no    kind    is   more    pure.  Th 
neme  of  Rosenthal  that  we  sum 
->day  had,  as  we  have  before  remarj<e,l. 
•=(  parallel  In  a  series  of  recitals  given 
br   Rubensteln   in   1S86,   the   music  of 
sithree  centuries  being  placed  In  histori-i 
slrAl  sequence  and  superbly  performedJ 
th<.i'-  .T^e    -.f  '■^•■•'■-o.  rnsv  try  their  h.ar.* 
■     no         „  - 


I  more 
1  The«-e 


,an   turn  it  to  J  that  can  be 

given  to  -i"  '  1  ^an,e  time  can 
sensitive  and   at   tne  ^      ^  ^^^^ 

'•"'r"T':;^^;rthe"feelinrof  -fusion, 
v.-ithont  fe''^'".^„,,  i^^„ntrol-and  therein 
n-he secret  of  nail  '"^  ™"  .  (^g^tes's  sing- 
lies  the  g'-'-'^^^t^^V  ..ivlrcd  the  Stuart, 
ing.    His  P"f'^^:'  .^,°ran    periods,  and 

-  rb^^  ' 
^i;:u'w^^^^"-"  ;^tr  When  .h. 

^  h  rroti^'T-hc^'^moTt^^nteres,- 
-nf  Migge^  od  bv  the  programme 
,ng  point  snggt.  ^"'  between    the  con- 

;ina    M.    Cisais.    .>  ^ther  , 

Kve   had   o<-'^^'^,/°,;'Tnd.     »  ' 
night,  satisfies         ^'-^«^,"^s^ o„ce 

--'^'VauInT^anrre  lU-ainedJ 

Z    no    other   pianist   who  has 

;  mastered   .o°  the  [ 

I  which   hides  art^.T^*^^  P'^.^'tL  '^^^holel 

1  -  --P'^-  ,„%:rei^tered  on  the  music. ! 
■   attention  can  be  centereu  music  1 

•A  u  is  a  commonplace  tha.  Bach  ^ 
A   does    not    '•equlre  addit.ona^ 
V*   from   the   interpreter_   ^et  the  p  ^ 
^     '  -.vho  allow  It  to  ^-P«ak  ;or  itse 
counted    on    the   finger.-   of  on 

^nv    '^hr^"c?ell         on   'th':  other 
gave^ill  a  -admg  which  held  u. 
spellbound  on   account    of  tl  l  P'*- 

'"^"r^,"%>^erbarr.h:  irata., 

-  llr^  8  slight  captivating 
.i^l^^usne^cl^rds  ^minded  incisive 
.  dramatic:  the  pause  a.  the  end  o^ 

;.'7rag"edvTs   the-^auses  of  Bee- 
,;von    T-ere    were   then    two  styles 
^,wo    conc-plion-.-but    each  w»s 
ignifioent  of  its  ^-imJ- 


ceralng  we  incw  - 
Ushfed  in  newspapers,  even  J^J^ 
versesarenotby  "boss  poet,    on  - 

pects  to  see  Tennyson  s  ^^^^f^^^^^-s 
,01d  Year,"  the  PO^.^""  °' ^e^ved  from 
j  which  Poe  l"='f  the  beautUul  prose  of 
Tennyson's,  and  the  ^^autu  v 
I  Lamb,  more  Pof  l^al  tiian  th  ^^^^ 
'  many.   No  one  to  otir  surpn 

lf;t:\rs^VtlwT..a..not»a.e 

us  so  sad, 
•Twould  be  easy  ««o"Sh  !•>  be  merr| 
Perhaps  Hood  is  little  read  today,  ^ 
Try  one  knows  Ms  "Song  of  th«  f  ^'^^^.e. 
Mrs.  Louise ,  II°'"^'l„tlc  her  husband 
sings  m  public  the  music  her 
i  set  to  }t-"The  Bridge  of  Sighs 
Dream  of  Eugene  Aram     a  fe^^  ^^^^ 
comic  poems,  but  are  even  ,^„t. 
gentlemen  who  ^miliar  with  I 

Iges  of  a  oollep  education  fa-^'''  „f 
Hood's  "Haunted  House. 
the  Midsummer  Raines. 
ander"  and  tJ^^f^^Vj^e  the  volumes 
with  Hood's  P^of/ •  ^,^']rali.  published 
stand  on  a  shelf,  ^'j"  "  ^ew  York  -in 
„y  Derby  .^^.'^^^^^'^r^u  a  binding  fash- 
TXr^t^^  ^^^-  conUlnlng  tnuch  j 

verses.  We  quote  the  fifth,  eigniu, 

^a^thfWpipe'«*-«*-^«^^' 

Ani'S.1- roof  let.  th.  rain  in  ana  slee^ 

Tour  old  tenant  at  "^^^^^^  with  his 
Has  gone  oft  in  the  nib 

And  has  taken  the         "jj\w  Yearl 
But  I  wish  you  a  happy  J^ew 


And'the  coachman  can't  walk      3,  l';.;  ' 
But  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year! 

I  -have  doubts  If  your  clerk  Is  co^eet— 
Thert  are  hints  of  a  mistress  at  Kew 
A  ^, ^tXp  dav  he'll  abscond,  I  expect; 
"If.  bTow'h 'has  bt^lt  out  your  back 

The  new  housemaid's  'the   greatest  of 

^She'^'harmen  In  the  housfe.  that  Is  j 

And  tl^Utindreas  has  pawned  ftH  your  j 

But  I'wS^;  you  a  happy  New  Tear!  [ 

•  ip  John  will  not  take  to  his  book,  1 
ne  s  come  home  black  and  blue  from  ^ 

Therms  your'uncle  Is  courting  his  cook  j 

''aII  SsT'Lm  you-n  have  to  ap-  - 
n  they'i^hung  you'll  he  wretd^ed  for 
But'l^wlsh  you jjhappy  New  Tearl 
MR.  QUINCY'S  WILL.NOTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

to  come.   I  have  entitled  my  Ust^ 
THE  WILL-NOTS  OF  JAMES 
QUINCY. 

i_T  will  not  jay-walk.    My  favorite 

ve?r  narrowlv  escaped  several  automo- 
^btrelTome  of  them  of  the  most  expen- 
robUger-to'ralsrm^yllbowstoal^w 
the  rnud  guards  to  pass  ^'thout  col- 
lision    I  have  caused  poor,  hard-work- 

•  !ii,;,„ffeurs  many  anxious  moments. 
Zf  ?  am  of  the  democratic  tempera- 

^i?at   mingles  promiscuously  on; 
^d.d  sLe"ts  with  all  kinds  and  con-' 
Snl'of%tr's.'"  This  I  wUl  no  longer'  , 

^p'^^ohiSrU  Placed  a  sore  tempta-; 
tion  on  all  of  us.  I  -wiii^o 

S--?iHr?d^^t-^! 

'^entureTr  a  busiheL  man  of  today.; 
r^lrrnofyleld  to  the  lure  oMhe  new; 
profession.    I  ^J^^e    f  v  r  temptation 

!S:vr«u"iSh*m". » «».«». 

contention    that  this  is 
Boston.  
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\  New  One-Act  Opera 

,  ^;kr1tm^ura?^-t'lperas  m 

Jull 


.niere-s  misfortune  where^r  we  ^^^^^ 

It's  the  same  '"the  country  ^.^ 
There's  the  porter  has  Durne 

^°^^t'    ^.n,  oft  to  emoke  at  the 
■While  he  went  O"-  ^" 

The  m^utler  makes  free  with  your 
.^7'he  footman  has  dnmk  the  strong 

beer. 


SWILU  VS.  GARBAGE 

Mr  Ouincy  is  to  be  applauded  for  his 

kitchen  refuse  given  to  swine;  used 

I '*'"i'!,V"Crbage  •'  an  older  word  than 
.■s^vm.'-'has"  -t   the   same  meaning, 
"rarbaee"  is  (1)  the  offal  of  an  animal 
u^"^^  food!  ^speclam;  th.^:-^:  ^ 
19',  refuse  in  general,  nltb.  I*  ana  iigu 
iatlvl  y)  Worthless  or  foul  literary  mat-, 
?er     .  ane  Porter  In  the  once  famousj 
•■Thaideus  of  Warsaw":  ''She  "ew  w.tlj 

^°^Ce  ^  ir^^;  %^"ra  i^T' hbr-ar^y'^, 
^iTssBraddonf'-Anf garbage  is  food  for 

^iT^/^the^edaya  of  shah-; 
;,.genteel  reflnemen^^J"3^}|;-"rop"^ 

v-totrrn-'^i^/ix^^^^^ 

l»^pe;rtreirant>^tre°mphasli 
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Concerning  lirigantine. 
la  the  ■World  Wag»: 

J I  was  born  In  a  seaport  town.   Au  toy 
jncestora  were  seafarlnr  peopla.    At  8 
-ars  of  age.  I  was  at  eea  with  my 
lither.   Eight  months'  deep-water  voy- 
Ie6  at  12  years  of  age.  I  was  cook  of  ft 
loa  sting  vessel  at  19  years.     I  have 
lelped  rig  two  shlpF,  had  worked  at  sall- 
iiaklng  and  learned  navigation. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  never 
teard  the  name  "brlgantlne."  I  had  nev- 
Ir  heard  that  the  pirate  craft  waa  » 
]>T\g.    First  came  the  brig,  which  was  , 
wo-masted.  stiuare-rlgged  on  fore  and  i 
..laln.    Next  came  the  hermaphrodite,  f 
|?quare-rigged  forward  and  fore  and  aft  | 
rig  on  main,  after  many  years,  Bay  some  | 
.time  In  the  sixties,  came  the  brlgantlne, 
li  rig  of  three  masts,  foremast  square  and 
(main  and  the  added  mast  fore  and  aft 
rig.    The  first  time  I  ever  he^rd  this  rig 
Icalled  by  an  other  name  was  some  time 
lin  the  eighties,  and  I  contend  It  Is  a 
Imlsnomer,  barkantlne.  Pirate  craft  were 
invariable  topsail  and  schooner  rig,  and 
Ithat  for  good  reasons.    First,  for  con- 
Ivenlence  In  handling;  then,  for  speed 
land  advantage  In  windward  work.  Top- 
Isall  schooner  rig  was  flying  Jib,  jib  fore 
land  aft,  foresail,  square  foresail  and 
I  topsail.     A  big  square  sail  from  the 
foreyard  down  used  only  In  sailing  free. 
Fore  and  aft  foresail  gaft  topsail:  fort 
and  aft  mainsail  and  gaft  topsail  and 
1  main  topmast  laysall.    Other  rigs  were 
In  style  In  the  olden  time.   There  were 
the  sloop  and  the  jackass  brig,  which 
[  was  square,  or  brig-rigged  forward  with 
a  square  main  topsail. 
Boston.  Dr.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 


/  / 


.  C.  Thomas,  liaritone,  ana 
Emih   Nyiregyhazi,  i 

"Yesterday  afternoon  at  Sympnony" 
I  Hall  John  Charles  Thomas,  baritone, 
land  Erwln  Nylregyhazl.  pianist,  gave 
la  joint  recital.  Mr.  Thomas  was  ac- 
Icompanled  by  William  Jananshek.  The 
•  program  was  as  follows: 
Lnn?i  d«l  caro  b»ne  SerchI 

Icare  Stive::::::::.:  ^^zv^r,] 

JVItforlB.  mJ«  cor«... bkdMit 
iuTaV*"  ^^'iliM"'.::."'..":  -Hahn 

 S3 

|„,     .        „         Mr.  Thomas. 

I  n  andarer  Pantaele  (arrangemeat  by  Urat) 

 x^^l^ 

Ifciap^odie.....  ;;;-;;::v;:::;;::::::^^;^ 

tsoth  responded  several  times  to  re- 
r,?        requests  for  enyres.  Among 
others.  Mr.  Nylregyhazi  gave  the  ever 
popular  prelude  In  C  minor,  by  Rach- 
|manlnoff. 

Mr  Thomas  Is  a  talented,  very  pleas- 
ing- singer.  His  voice  is  rich  and  "smooth. 
iTAlth  even  more  of  a  tenor  ring  in  it 
than    Is   usual   with   baritones!,   in  the 
[middle  register.    It  dlstlnctlv  loses  vol- 
ne  and  resonance  on  the  upper  notes, 
J  however.    A  glance  at  the  program  will 
|r«veal  a  startling  lack  of  operatic  se- 
actions,  with  their  place  taken  bv  some- 
I'  hat  light  songs.    In  the  last  part  of 
|th9  afternoon  Mr.  Thomas  revealed  an 
lijnexpected  strength  and  fervor  In  build- 
ing up  climaxes,  which  might  have  been 
|used  to  advantage  In  heavier  music; 
T5Ut  If  he  felt  It  unwise  to  try,  he  was 
certainly  Justified  In  confining  his  pro- 
gram within  Its  actual  narrow  limits, 
There  he  was  wholly  delightful. 

Mr.  Nyiregyhazi  adds  one  more  to  the 
Pist    of    excellent    pianists    who  have 
played  m  Symphony  Hall.  Remember- 
png  his  recent  fame  as  a  "boy  prodi^  " 
jne  naturally  feared  a  certain  amount 
of  Immaturity  In  his  performance,  but 
there  was  none  In  evidence.    His  stage 
■presence  Is  undeniably  awkward,  but 
that  Is  soon  forgotten  when  he  plavs.  If  ' 
he  gains  power  with  years,  .as  may  be  ■ 
expected,  he  will  soon  reach  the  point  ' 
There  ha  will  stir  an  audience  s  emo-  I 
tlons  to  an  almost  unbearable  extent,  f 
"le  has  not  a  good  command  of  melody  '■ 
|"*slnglng''  as  yet.    His  melodies  stand  i 
out  as  clearly  against  a  moving  mass  of  I 
harmony  as  any  orchestra  could  make 
them,  but  the  separate  notes  are  not 
toulte  connected.   That  Is  about  his  only 
1/ault. 

Mr.  Jananshek  had  little  to  do,  but 
Idld  that  little  well. 


»EX>PLE',S  SYMPHONY  IN 
WORKS  OF  SAINT-SAENS 

)evotes  10th  Concert  to  fllustrious 
French  Composer 

The    -People's    Symphony  Orchestra. 

5mll  MoUenhauer,  conductor,  devoted 
Jthe  tenth  concert  of  the  season.  In  the 
lArllnrton  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
Ito  a  memorial  to  the  Illustrious  French 
Jcomposer  Camllle  Salnt-Saens,  who  died 
lln  Algiers,  Dec.  16,  aged  S6.  The  pro- 
■^ram  was  given  over  entirely  to  his 

Forks;  "Marche  Herolque";  Symphonic 

poem,  "Dance  Macabre";  Concerto  for 
fplanoforte  No.  2  In  G  minor,  op.  22; 

Jallet  from  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  and 
[the  "Suite  Algerlenno,"  op.  60.  Miss 

Sdlth  Thompson,  pianist,  was  the  as- 
sl.stlng  artist. 


PlETASOaETY 

JORDAN'  lIAl-I^"Dont  Mind  if  I 
Do,"  a  musical  comedy  In  three  acts, 
produced-  by  the  Pi  Eta  Society  of  Harr 
vard  University.  Book  by  H.  K.  Bchm 
and  G.  G.  Benedict.  Music  by  A.  A. 
Fisk,  Jr.,  L.  A.  Harlow,  and  M.  11.  Dill. 
Lyrics  by  H.  K.  Rehm,  Jr.,  G.  G.  Bene- 
dict, C.  A.  Gage  and  R.  D.  Geroukl. 
The  cast: 

M.  Stingem  \S.  W  Hovf.v 

Buttons  IP.  L.  Olu-iipy 

,Mt.  CrsKat  M.  S.  Jones 

:Mis..  CiRttt  ,  1!.  Walt 

Vhcc  ■  ■  ^S'.  Fullf-r 

King  of  Platagravla  .....A.  A,  f  isk.  ,Tr. 

Drummer  O.  O.  Oan>ent«r 

King  of  Czecho-Khorsaat  .7.  F.  Browii 

Ki^t'inald  Beacon..'.  i,'.  A.  Ghs« 

Gloria  P.  .Mcndoza 

>lr,  Bverott  Piper  C.  C.  Maeomher 

Mrs.  Piper..,.....'.  L.  B.  Blli,? 

Agnes  ...P.  B.  Ferguson 

.Swits  Rustic  ...C.  C.  Carpenter 

A.  Troiibatlour  '.....J.  r.  Lautncr 

Louis  Plen-i?  A.  Pa'.mM 

Orchestra  leader   .-.H.  E.  Scott.  Jr. 

Admiral  of  Swiss  Navy  N.  li^iller 

The  Patriarch  D.  M.  Ocoslager 

Student  musical  extravaganzas  in 
which  the  roles  of  both  sexes  are  played 
by  men,  have  become  as  iniich  a  part 
of  the  annual  college  program  as  foot- 
ball games  and  mid-year  examinations. 
Sometimes  the  play.s  themselves  are 
good  and  well  produced;  sometimes  they 
.are  bad  and  poorly  produced;  but  they 
are  almost  always  entertaining.  Th" 
delightful  incongruity  of  prancing  show 
girls,,  vivacious  mediums  and  buxom 
ponies,  passing  to  and  fro  with  decidedly 
masculine  grace,  and  singing  in  voices 
which  range  from  higii  tenor  to  bfis.s 
profundo,  the  one  heritage  of  the  college 
etudent  opera  which  makes  utter  failure 
impossible.  Perhaps  the  action  drags, 
perhaps  the  jokes  pass  from  bad  to 
Worse;  enter  a  husky-throated  soubrette. 
and  the  show  is  saved. 

"Don't  Mind   if  I  Do"   is  a  musical 
comedy    based    on    the    story/  of  the 
monarchs  of  Platagravia  and  Cssecho-  ] 
Khorsaat,  who  are,  for  the  time  being,  ! 
bereft  of  employment.    Th^ir  antics  at 
a   Swiss   hotel   and   their  as.sociations  i 
with  Reginald  Beacon,  the  hero,  form  ! 
the  main  portion  of  the  story.    Beacon  j 
falls  in  love  with  a  Swiss  flower  girl,  i 
who  turns  out  to  be  of  royal  blood, 
and  the  denouement  is'  characteristi- 
cally that  of  the  musical  comedy  in 
ircneral. 

The  performance  last  night  was  ex- 
tremely varied  in  quality  both  In  re- 
gard to  the  play  itself  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  presented.  The  grande 
finales  of  the  first  and  last  act  made 
lis  wonder  why  the  chorus  could  not 
have  ddne  as  well  in  its  other  songs 
Snappy  dances  by  the  choru.s  "girls" 
and  principals  gave  pleasure  to  the 
audience.  And  the  catchy  tunes  and 
rhythms  of  the  songs  made  us  wish  that 
the  orchestra  would  let  us  hear  the 
Words. 

Mr.  Mendoza,  in  the  part  of  Gloria, 
was  the  star  of  the  evening.  There 
was  enough  of  the  truly  feminine  in 
the  way  he  used  his  eyes  to  set  off  th 
laughable  masculinity  of  his  gait  and 
posture;  he  was  the  personification  of 
incongruity.  Mr.  Gage  played  well  the 
Btereotyped  role  of  the  musical  comedy 
here;  unhappily  for  the  talented  col- 
legian, such  a  part  is  a  thankless  job. 
The  brief  concert  b,y  Mr.  Lautner  drew 
rincere  encores  from  an  audi  nee  which 
displayed  excellent  taste  by  its  ap- 
plause. The  "jazz"  concert  by  the  hotel 
orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Scott,  showed  that 
the  producers  wished  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned    in   presenting   the  complete 

I  musical  extravaganza 

I  The  audience  see'med  thoroughly 
pleased  with  the  entertainment,  and  the 
quantity  of  applause  was  limited  by 
the  smallness  in  number  rather  than  by 
any  apparent  lack  of  appreciation.  A 
performance  of  a  college  show  given 
during  the  school  and  college  vacation, 
especially  on  New  Tear's  eve,  seems 
somewhat  lU-advised 

Mr.  George  V.  C.  Lord  has  had  entire 
charge  of  the  Pi  Eta  production  this 
season.  Two  more  performan''es  will 
be  given  in  Cambridge,  at  the  Pi  Eta 
Theatre,  on  Friday  and  Saturdav  of  this 
week.  On  Monday  the  production  will 
be  eiven  in  West  Newton  and  a  perr 
formance  in  Providence  will  follow  on 
Wednesday. 


^7/  * 

It  was  stated  a  few  days  ago  that 
"the  place  whiere  the  Bronx  cocktail  had 
its  Inception"  was  In  Brook  avenue,  the 
Bronx,  In  a  saloon  that  was  recently 
sold  by  Mr.  Peter  Sellers  for  $10  to  Mr. 
Oscar  Zuttell.  O,  Hamlet,  what  a  fall- 
ing off  was  there ! 

Another  claims  the  glory  of  this  liquid 
concoction,  no  ^  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Billy  Gibbons  of  the  Criterion  restaurant 
in  East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth 
street.  New  York. 

But  Boston  Insists  that  a  rival  city 
bore  away  the  honor ;  that  here  In  Bos- 
ton, not  in  New  York,  did  the  Bronx 
cocktail  first  search,  out  the  centres  of 
life  In  men  with  a  consuming  thirst; 
tiat  the  late  George  jSwain,  asked  by  a 
iii.in  to  compound  a  idrink  n'ever  mixed 

-  '•-■■■^  hpthought  hir*|j — a  man  ' 


.in  erji*'ri?e/i 
IN  Hi  ll        >. liked     ice     and — saving 
II  uch— plenty  of  orange  juice.  The  fame 

!■  this  cocktail  reached  New  York. 

One  G|dson  of  Boston  Invented  baked 
beans.  Can  this  city  plum'e  Itself  on 
tlie  Bronx  cocktail?  Wo  already  have 
the  Boston  brown  bread,  not  to  mention 
the  Boston  stew.  Years  ago  In  Albany 
at  Jake  Keeler's  oyster  saloon  on  Wash- 
ington avenue,  opposite  the  Capitol,  a 
rush  man,  about  to  order,  asked  Jake 
the  difference  between  a  Boston  stew 
and  a  box  stew.  "Well,"  said  Jake,  "the 
waiter  doesn't  stick  his  thumb  in  a  Bos- 
ton stew ;  Bostonians  are  fussy." 

We  read  that  a  card  index  Is  now 
preparing  In  the  Bronx  to  prevent  blg- 
am.v.  All  per.snns  who  obtain  a  mar- 
riage license  In  that  happi'  district  will 
be  card  Indexed  and  catalogued.  Is 
this  wild  desire  to  pass  at  least  a  year 
with  two  wives  the  result  of  the  Vol- 
stead act,  now  that  the  Bronx  cock- 
tail has  In  public  supposedly  only  his- 
torical Interest,  and  the  mixing  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  lost  arts? 


AN  OBITUARY 

(PatersSn  James  In  The  Billboard) 
Israel  Stelnkopf,  aged  94,  died  at  the 
Ticket  Brokers'  Home  In  Peru,  Ind., 
last  night.  Mr.  Stelnkopf  Was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  powerful  strong-arm 
workers  of  the  Manhattan  Speculators' 
Association.  His  victims  numbered 
many  well-known  men  about  town,  vis- 
itors from  Goshen,  Ct.;  ste^l  magnates 


llfve  that  ! 

we    skip    ii  11 
far-away  cornti.)    i  s  cncry.    Wiiat  la 
your  feeling  in  the  matter?  Perhaps 
you  and  1  agree,  after  all.        H.  C.  I*. 
Fltohburg. 

FROM  THE^SEAT  BEHIND 

A/<  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  remarkable  how  much  Informa- 
tion one  may  absorb  from  scraps  of 
conversation  overheard  in  the  steam 
and  trolley  cars.  For  example,  take 
this  true  story: 

He  sat  behind  me,  with  a  companion 
of  the  recently  enfranchised  sex  to 
whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to  impart 
such  items  of  wisdom  as,  having  coat 
him  nothing.  Involved  no  sacrifice  to 
spread  abroad— a  shrewd,  conservative 
man  of  the  soli  evidently,  by  his  wool- 
len cap,  his  coat  of  what  by  euphemism 
we  still  call  "homespun,"  and  his  sav- 
ory tang  of  speech. 

"I  see  In  the  paper,"  he  began,  "thet 
out  west  in  one  o'  them  college  towns 
they've  hed  a  spellln'  match  between 
the  perfessers  and  the  scholars  from 
one  a'  the  schools— what's  the  one 
thet's  Jest  ahead  o'  the  primary  afore 
ye  git  inter  the  high?— yes,  the  gram- 
mar, thet's  it.  Waal,  them  grammar 
kids,  they  put  It  all  over  them  per-, 
fessors,  spelled  'em  down  ev'ry  time. 
Common  words,   ye  know,   and  them 


from   McKee's  Rocks,   Pa.;   the  entire  1  _    

undergraduate  body  of  Yale,  Princeton,  1  j  high  brows  waa  floored  right  along. 

TT..,„.,=  -n.  iM»wVork  1    "Fact  is,   them   college  fellers  Is 

busy    gittin'    up    what    they    call  big 
^""^  I  things,   thet   they   don't  know  nothin' 
•bout  the  little  ones  thet's  at  the  bot- 
tom of  eVrythln'.    Thet's  a  fact! 

"I  tell  ye.  It  'ud  make  yer  laugh  to 
see  the  letters  I  git  from  some  o"  my 
customers  I  sell  milk  to,  and  the  way 
they  spell— them  thet  oughter  know 
better.  Got  one  the  other  day  from  a 
feller   thet  spelled   "through"  t.h-r-u! 

...^  „    What  d'ye  think  o'  thet?    Th'aint  but 

his  demi.se  has  been  expected  for  some    i        right  way  to  spell  "through,"  and 


Harvard,  Ursluus,  De  Pauw,  New  York 
University,  Wendover  avenue, 
Bronx,  the  Amalgamated  Confraternity 
of  Teddy  Bear  Makers,  and  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Chemise  Manufac- 
turers. Mr.  Stelnkopf  was  operated  on 
some  months  ago  by  the  good  conduct 
department  of  the  Producing  Managers' 
Association  for  enlargement  of  the  gall, 
and  had  his  supply  of  tickets  for  "Fan- 
nie Hill"  cut  off.    He  never  rallied,  and 


time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hall- 
way Brokers  of  Forty-second  street, 
the  Cigar  Store  Speculators  of  Broad- 
way and  Seventh  avenue,  and  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Out-of-Town  Visitors  Trim- 
mers. He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
speculators'  committee  for  the  preven- 
tion of  unfriendly  legislation,  and  a 
large  contributor  to  the  local  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  campaign  funds. 

FROM    MOUNTAINS  TO  SOUP 

Editor,. As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  you  and  1 
agree  In  approval  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine.  It  Is  equally  likely 
that  we  agree  in  best  wishes  for  It, 
With  a  few  left  over  for  its  advertisers. 
We  cannot  agree  en  bloc,  however.  If 
you  approve  the  location  of  the  adver- 
tisement which  has  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  reading  matter  throughout 
the  past  year. 

Takai  f Of  example  the.  November  Is- 
sue In  which  we  toured  India  and  th« 


thet's  t-h-r-o-u-g-h;— 'cept  of  course  1 
t-h-r-e-w,  and  that  means  when  ye've  | 
thrown  somethln',  and  thet's  dift'runt.  ! 

"  'Twas    Roosevelt,    wa'n't    it,  thet 
tried  to  warm  over  spellln'?    Guess  he 
wa'n't  much  of  a  speller,  anyway.  I 
b'l'eve  he  wunted  to  spell  It  t-h-r-u.  ^ 
and  to  spell   "though"  t-h-o! 

"I  know  they  call  them  letters  silent, 
but  thet's  why  they  put  'em  in,— 'so's 
vou.  could  tell  the  diff'runce  between 
through  and  threw.  You  wouldn't  know 
what  the  thing  meant  If  't  wa'n  t  fer 
them   silent  letters. 

"Roosevelt  was  a  smart  man.  He 
was  all  right  'bout  some  things.  _  But 
when  It  come  to  spellin',  I  don't  b  1  eve 
he  had  anythln'  on  ol'  Daniel  Web- 
ster!"—which  reminds  me  of  a  story 
I  have  read  somewhere  of  Hodge  who, 
at  a  meeting,  as  the  orator  after  a 
long  and  dull  address  remarked,  "allow 
me  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Immortal 
Webster,"  whispered  to  Maria:  '  My 
land,  let's  git  out  o'  here!  He's  goin 
to  start  in  on  the  dictionary." 

HORACE  G.  WADIJN. 

I  Boston. 


Himalayas,  a  tour  of  delight  and  mys-  _                   -                  -  - 

tic   transformation,   azure  pallor  of  «GV,p  StOORS  tO  COIiqUer 

tinted  sky  and  all  the  rest,  and  ye  OllC  n 

a  tour  which  as  usual  ended   In  "So  ,  i 

and   So's  Soups"   as  the  terminus.     1  cOPLET  THEATRE— A    revival  of 

protest  that  wherever  we  have  traveled  silver  Goldsmith's  famous  English  com- 

u  the  year  1921  we  have  been  plunged  „^^^  rUoops  to  Conquer." 

into  these  soups  as  our  Inevitable  des- 1  Seconal  ctmsecucive  season 

tinatlon.     Why,  I   felt  as  though  my  ^j^^j          Copley  Piavers  have  ushered 

Himalayan  expedition  had  been  ditched,  the' new  year  in  w.'h  a  production  of 

a  ghastly  accident,  in  21  kinds  at  12  ^j^j^ 


cents  a  can.  Mind  you,  my  point  Is 
wholly  one  of  location — tor  I  don't  ob 
ject  to  the  soups;  indeed,  like  all  well- 
ordered  households,  ours  has  its  supply 
of  them.  But  when  one  is  climbing  a 
physical  Impossibility,  approaching  tKS 
top  Of  a  piece  of  Himalayan  altitude 
In  blis.^  and  travel  exuberance  and 
reaching  for  the  scenery  on  the  other 
side.  It  Is  something  of  a  shock  to  miss 
one's  step  and  spill  over  Into  So-and- 
So's  soups  or  crash  into  an  unannounced 
soup  signboard.  I  submit,  as  the  world 
wags,  there  should  be  a  society  to  safe- 
guard these  highways.  We  should  be 
permitted  to  arrive  safe  and  safely  at 
our  own  destination,  dry  and  colorless. 

It  Isn't  the  fault  of  the  soups,  it's  a 
matter  of  preference.  A  first  ad  ot 
Pepsodent  or  of  the  Boutwell  grave- 
stones would  be  equally  disastrous.  1 
ask  you,  for  the  sake  of  our  nerves 
couldn't  a  Cook's  Tour  or  something  be 
substituted  as  the  very  first  ad,  bring- 
ing us  back  home  a  little  more  gently? 
Or  why  not,  as  a  compromise,  the  ad  of 
a  national  bank?  'Twould  be  less  In- 
congruous. The  Imagination  Is  stimu- 
lated unto  an  atmosphere  of  Himalayan 
serenity  by  these  graphics, 
picture  which  suffers  martyrdom  In 
soups,  of  whatever  brand  or  flavor.  I 
admit  that  followl.ig  a  day  of  wading 
through  malodorous  and  Himalayan  set- 
tjlements  and  climbing  energetically  to 
the  heights  above,  I  could  do  Justice  to 
a  can  of  clean  .soup,  but  when  one  is 
touring  mentally  around  the  outer  edges 
of  the  earth,  bursting  In  financial  re- 
pose and  In  no  immediate  need  of  In- 
ner refreshment,  I,  for  one,  prefer  to 
travel  unencumbered  and  unendangered, 
even  though  It  be  So-and-So's  and  even 
though  It  be  ripe,  juicy  tomato.  There 
may  be  others.  I  fancy  that  So-and- 
So's  himself  Is  one  of  them.  I  don't 
believe  tlie  good  man  ever  Intended  his 
soups  for  scenic  purposes,  nor  do  I  be- 


The  production  last  night  was  an  Inter- 
esting one  because  the  plp.jers  did  not! 
farce  the  pla     so  mucn  as  iias  licen 
their  cust<  m  In  the  past.    Savo  "i  the 
case  of  the  inimitable  Lady  Hardcastle 
and  her  engaging  son,  Tony  Lumpkin, 
■'She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  olayed  ■ 
a!mo.?t    a*    slra'^ht  ^  comedy.     A  i-.i  U. 
was  goo-i  ivniely     If  the  actjrs  were 
wont  to  lean  heavily  upon  their  part? 
at  first,  they  Improved  as  the  evenini 
wore  on.    But  they  shDuld  be  carci 
not  tt-  fall  into  a  very  easy  mlstakf 
that  of  playing  their'  scenes  too  nr 
as  scenes  pure  and  simple.    A  play  £i 
aa  this  can  almost  unnotlceably  :-i 
into  the  episodic  and  thence  the  tedioi. 

The  old  familiar  humor  of  the  ofte  . 
passed  punch  bowl  and  the  humoroueiy 
manipulated  chairs  found  fresh  applause 
last  night.  But  the  feature  of  tne  even- 
ing was  Mr.  Kingsford's  young  'SJl-a.x'o^-- 
His  embarrassed  love-making  was  capi- 
tal. And  contrarily  he  pictured  well  the 
romantic  youth  with  careless  "damns  ' 
and  facile  "say  I's."  He  ie  indeed  an 
actor  of  values.  Mr.  Cllve  found  well 
remembered  fun  In  the  part  of  Tony 
mental  '  Lumpkin,  and  matched  Lady  Hardcastle, 
'  who  has  seldom  been  farced  as  much  or 
as  deftly  in  many  a  year. 

Miss  Willard  was  Inclined  to  posture 
and  speak  over  loudly,  but  she  was  an 
agr«e«ble  Kate.  Mi^s  Katherine  Stand-  f 
Ing  la  to  be  congrat'ilated  upon  her  play-  / 
Ing  of  ConKtance  Nevlflo.    She  realized  J 
as  few  of  the  other  players  did  iast  night  f  ; 
that  though  many  of  the  speeches  are  :  ■ 
long  they  are  yet  possible  to  pronounce  , 
smoothly.     Miss  Standing    spoke  h- 
lines  with  a  precision  and  completen 
of  tonal  value  that  was  often  refresh: 
The  present  production  ie  an  exceii 
one  and  gains   much   from  restrai'" 
appreciation  of  the  good  comedy  t-  = 
ments. 
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■V  JAMBS  THKATRE-lJ'ThrRe  I.lve 
sts,"  a  play  in  three  Wts  by  Fred- 
k  Tsham.    The  cast:   •  '  1 

Oubblns   BTwrence  Roberts 

,   Woofers  Viola  Roarh 

,„n   ....Harold    K.  Chase 

1  !,am  Foster  ■■If^K^r'^'^luI^ 

,,fv   Prank  Charlton 

Gordon  Nancy  Fair 

 Mark  Kent 

nson   Joseph  Guthrie 

ly    I,e"liester.  JJL"" 

Lceman   ^^ank  Morse 

Three  Live  Ghosts"  Is  a  good  com- 
In  bringing  forth  laugh isr  from 

"o  audience.  It  is  able  to  hold  Its  own 
th  the  lightest  tj-pe  of  humorous 
lys.  yet  It  has  sufficient  complication 
plot  to  make  it  decidedly  a  dramatic 
f,-e.  The  stoo'  dea^  with  three  vet- 
ans  of  the  world  War,  who  have  all 

r."n  reported  as  dead,  but  whose  for- 
mate escape  from  a  German  prison 
iinp  has  permitted  them  to  return  to 
>ndon  to  become  Involved  in  further; 
iTlcuIties.    The  serio-comic  situations 
io  which  they  fall  are  clearted  up  only 
the  sudden  cure  of  one  of  their  num- 
r,  whose  shell-shock  has  taken  the 
rm  of  kleptomania. 

VI r  Remiev  ..nd  Miss  Roberts  In  char- 
ier parts  kept  up  the  stream  of  com- 
dy  throughout  every  scene  in  thte  play, 
r,  the  role  of  Jimmle  Gubblns,  the  rough 
diamond,  Mr.  Remley  won  the  hearts  or 
the  audience  from  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  as  effective  as  possible  In 
the  unattractive  part  of  the  conventional 
\merican  hero  In  a  foreign  land,  and 
Mr.  Charlton,  as  the  demented  veteran; 
of  the  great  war,  adequately  supplied 
the  motive  force  of  the  play.    The  blus- 
iering  and  bullying  Briggs  of  Scotland  i 
Yard  was  admirably  impersonated  by 
Mr  Kent,  whose  acting  was  so  praise- 
worthy  that  we  were  inclined  to  dis- 
regard his  London  police  affiliations  and 
conclude  that  detective  methods  are  the 
«ame  the  world  over.     Miss  Fair  was 
,  iust  as  lovable  a  heroine  as  ever— ana 
'  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  Boston 
Stock  Company  produces  plays  of  all 
description,   but  this   weeks   piece  ls| 
beyond  all  doubt  a  well-balanced  com- 
edy well  arfted.  . 

Fritzi^heff  Heads  Bill,  but 
'      All  Acts  Are  Hilarious 


1    Three   big    audiences  ^^-^^^^^^'^ 
ti,«    tears    ran    down    their  cheeks 
'  LVeru^til  their  Sides  ached  laug^^^^^ 

,untU  they  slumped  •«";J™ 
of  pulpy  helplessness  in  their  chairs  at 
01  puipy  ne  1 

Keith's  yesterday.    Thfe  bui 
jam  full  of  fun.  '  There  were  J°^f  ^ 

were  deliberately  ^^^^^^'^,^^:^J''Z- 
jokes  that  -ere  spontaneous,  ^or^ 

!  ganized   for  the 


I<Xl  "   , 

with  their  \ 
who  i 


tunny  /S'    " Vmi.m«-  «'  'K" 

tickled  the  popular  ^f"^^' .,^,^„ey.  an- 
Then  there  was  ^'"L,  j^;^  ^"^er  al- 

l°T.oT.' Zi^^^l 

-,o  old  ones,   Including  Ailee-AUee. 
ith  enthusiastic  approval. 

-fLhr'^:s/"-r^:/f3^e 

■SaUy"^  and   ••Kiss   Me  Asain"  were 

^'Tirs'lidney^D^ew,  with  Thomas 
rarrtgan  In  a  clever  playlet  called 
■^Jed^stinatlon."  contributed  a  smart- 
ly done  bit  of  a  comedy.  Marga  Wa  d- 
I  ron  gave  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  toe 
'  and  posture  dancing,  with  George  Hal- 
p?n  performing  miracles  of  digital 
dexterity  on  the  piano. 

Baker    Johnson   and    Baker  Juggled 
i.t?aw   hats   m    remarkable    style  and 
Thalero's    dogs,    monkeys,    pony  and 
kangaroo  ended  the  show  with  a  speedy  - 
1  "circus"    which    was    deserving    of  a 
I  nlace  higher  up  on  the  bill^  

MAJESTIC  Bill 


sonw:  .  vi  rind  Truiv,  V  .  .  ,  :  i 
at'd  a  clever  doe;  A.  Robins,  the  Walk- 
ing Music  Store,  with  his  ridiculous 
make-up  and  mimicry  of  musical  in- 
struments; Regal  and  Moore,  In  a  com- 
edy aketch  of  athletic  stunts:  Roy  Ilar- 
rah  and  Irene  Rubin!  in  "Oh,  What  a 
Teacher";  Joe  Fanton  and  company  who 
demonstrated  feats  of  strength,  and  the  1 
Shubert  Weekly  News  and  Tad  comedy. 

//l^  y  ,  f  t  J- 

ROSING,  TENOR, 

By  PHIUP  HALE 
Vladimir  Rosing,  a  Russian  tenor,  who 
baa  for  some  years  enjoyed  an  enviable 
reputation  a^  an  operatic  and  concert, 
Singer  on  the  European  <^^''-^^''l^J^ 
England,  was  heard  here  for  the  first 
time  last  night  in     Jordan  Hall.  He 
was  assisted  by  Harry  Whlttemore.  who  . 
accompanied  him  in  a  musical,  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  manner 

Mr.  Rosing  gave  a  general  f  tie  to  his 
Brogram.  'The  Soul  of  Russia      «  "iigl  t  ( 
Te  sS^  that  Russia  has  ^^f  •  P^j  ;  I 

haps  even  now,  has  ^^7^^=''  ^"p^'^i^^"  I 
soul  expressed  by  Gogol  and  Pushkin 
Turgeniev,  who  fought  against  the  Oer 
nmnfzat  on  of  his  country  ;  Dostoievsky.  \ 
^ho  solmded  the  deP"^%-^  !       J:,"  ! 
niained  an  optimist  in  his  faith  .  Tolstoi.  . 
^Tth  bis  dream  of  a  simple  brotherhood ; 
and  then  the  Russian  soul  known  to  the  , 
rTaWsts  of  later  years.    But  Mr.  Rosing 
Tave  sub-titles,  dividing  the  songs  into 
iroups,  putting  a  certain  stress  on  the  I 
.longs  of  the  peasants  with  their  folk- 
:     l^re  and  songs  of  oppression.  s"fter'"f. 
I     starvation,    singularly    appropriate  at 

^H^e'^resan  with  two  as  a  prelude- 
Glinka's  "Ask  Not  a  song  of  a  femser 
tvrltten  in  that  composer's  Italian  man 
rer    and  the  stirring  invocation  My 
BeVoved    Country,"    by  Gretctianlnov^ 
?hen    came    four    village  fo"^-^""?^ 
harmonlged  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  and 
thrre  oY  peasant  folk-lore,  Moussorg- 
•Bky^s  "Yeremoushka  Cradle  Song,"  and 
GretchaninoVs    •'Invpeatlon   to  _^Snow- 
flakes"  and  "Prayer  for  Rain.  ihe, 
songi  of  oppression  and  suffering,  pam- 
fuMn  their  expres.sion  of  woe  were  as 
follows:    Rubin>^tein,    "The  Prisonei 
Aren^y.    "Serb   Lullaby";  Nevstruov. 
■^ong  of  a  Poor  Wanderer,"  and  Cui  s 
"Famine"      The     love     songs  were 
KiclTrLaninov's   "Night,"   Ciretchainov  s 
■•Steppe."  Rm'^Ky-Korsakov  s     By  the 
Pea"-  Bagrlnovsky's  "Ah!  Give  Me  This 
Night"     rhS  final  group— Humor  and 
SaUre-was    thus    composed:  Glmka, 
"Toy!  on   a  Journey";  Dargomyzski's 
••Miller."  Borodin's  "Spes"  and  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "Song  of  a  Flea." 

Mr  Rosing  is  first  of  all  a  remarkable 
Interpreter,  but  his  vocal  resources  are 
ample— this  was  at  once  seen,  although 
he   evidently   was   suffering  somewhat 
from  a  cold-and  as  a  vocalist  alone  he 
would  command  admiration.    Many  of 
his  mterpreUtions  were  intensely  dra- 
matic; not  theatrical,  however,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word.  H^ 
did  not  hesitate  at  times  to  give  facial 
emphasis  to  a  line  or  even  to  the  whole 
of  a  song-as  in  Borodin's  bitter  sa- 
tire—and he  displayed  the  comedians 
art  m  "The  Miller."     Walt  Whitman 
fn  "Leaves  of  Grass"  put  himself  m  he 
place  of  the  convict,  the  slave  the  dy  ng 
fireman,   the  negro  on  the  truck  the 
her^c  sea  captain,  those  that  fell  at 
Alamo     "I  am  the  man,  I  suffered.  1 
wi  there."     And  so  Mr.  Rosing  was 
In  turn  the  pauper,  begging  for  alms, 
the  prisoner  wiUi  the  eagle  for  sole  com- 
panion,   the    cold-smitten    ti-amp  he 
peasant  mad  with  starvation,  the  exult- 
In-  lover.  Uie  drunken  miller,  while  hi* 
conception  of  Goethe's  song  of  the  flea 


bro.iio,  Canzonetta;  Wleniawski,  Secon 
Polonaise. 

The  performance  of  Grieg's  Sonata' 
was  a, pleasing  one.  To  think  that  not 
so  many  years  ago  Grieg's  chamber 
music  was  thought  In  Boston  to  be 
ultra-modern,  too  advanced  for  easy 
comprehension.  Today  this  sonata 
seem,  if  anything,  too  tuneful  In  an 
obvious  way  to  the  more  sophisticated, 
while  to  those  fond  of  melody  and 
shifting  but  pronounced  rhythms  it  is 
grateful  to  the  ear.  Salnt-Saens's 
"Concert  Piece"  might  be  appropriately 
entitled  "Concert  Cadenza."  It  is  a 
piece  for  technical  display  containing 
little  that  Is  worth  while. 

Mr.  Fabrizlo  is  a  serious-minded  vio- 
linist v/hose  tone  is  generally  agree- 
able. Last  night  his  intonation  was 
not  always  flawless,  but  his  sincerity 
and  his  musical  Instinct  were  in  evi- 
dence, even  when  the  allotted  task  was 
at  times  a  little  beyond  him. 


I 


Our   dislike   of    tripe,    modestly  ex- 
pressed   in  «thig    column,    should  be 
classed   among    imperfect  sympathies. 
We  ventured  to  question  the  assertion 
I  of  a  correspondent  that  tripe  in  its  per- 
fection is  to  be  found  in  Boston,  for 
Iwe  remembered  the  famous  breakfast 
'!  dish  at  the  Manhattan  Club  in  New 
York,. and  there  is  brave  eating  in  New 
'  Orleans,     Baltimore,     San  '  Francisco 
(There  was  in  Albany  in  the  late  s&ven- 
ties.i  "Now  comes   the   editor  of  the| 
,.  Biddeford   Daily   Joui-nal   to   our  dis- 
comfiture: ..  ! 

"There  was  in  the  late  seventies  or, 
early  eighties  of  the  last  century,  a 
hole-in-the-wall  restaurant  contiguoui^ 
to  Faneuil  Hall  market,  where  broiled^ 
tripe  such  as  this  correspondent  refers] 
■  to  was  served.  For  15  cents  a  customer 
could  get  a  service  of  tripe  with  the 
superficial  area  of  a  small  horse  blan- 
ket.   If  we  were  sure  that  restauranti 
'  was  still  doing  business  in  broiled  tripe, 
and  If  we  could  be  assured  of  arriving' 
with  that  old-time  appetite,  we'd  take 
a  trip  to  Boston  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  repeating  that  gustatory  experience. 
Of  course,  we  should  expect  to  have  to 
pay  about  Sl.25  for  what  then  cost  15 
cents  and  receive  a  much  reduced  por- 
tion, but  even  at  that  the  meal  would 
be  worth  it."  . 

And  our  valued  contributor.  Baize, 
to  whom  we  wish  many  happy  New 
Years  writes:  "Your  aversion  to  tripe 
is  so  pronounced  that  I  have  hesitated 
about  sending  you  the  following  little 
poem  but  as  Daniel  Webster  said  about 
Dartmouth  College,  there  are  those  that 
love  It." 


ing  the  motto, 
,,  published  at 

%''„'wneXr''the  tripe  be  dished  in  Bos 
ton  or  Mew  York;  whether  in  Pans  ou. 
m^y  orde^  Tripes  a  la  mode  de  Caen 
S  Tripes  de  Saint-Denis,  we'll  hav 
none  of  it:  Another  confession,  thoi^> 
thrhcavens  fall:  we  camiot  eat  Brussels 

"By^'the  way,  our  French  friends 
dropping  into  slang,  jail  a  corset  a, 
"boutique  de  trlperie. 

FOR   STUDENTS    IN  HISTORY 

•  As  the  World  Wags: 

Wishing  to  acquaint  myself  with  th 
history  of  the  diamond  industry,  I  ar 
reading   with    other   improving   book;  ■ 
Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton's  "The  Hig. 
lands  of  the  Brazil."    In  vol.  II,  page 
116    is  this  statement: 

"President  Jefferson  of  Virginia  de- 
sired that  a  sea  of  fire  might  roU  b- 
tween  Europe  and  the  United  States, 

Will  anyone  of  y°"JJ'=^''""Tp\*f''  " , 
when    and    where  Jhomas  Jeffcrso. 
snnke  or  wrote  to  this  effect, 
'^^everly       GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 


A  TRIPELET 

Hall  tripe,  immortal  tripe, 

I  like  your  corrugated  hide 
When    lightly    spread    with  buttered 
crumbs  .  . 

And  gently  broiled  at  glowing  fireside. 

T  knew  thee  in  the  old   Bohemian  davs 
W'hen  in  the  land  of  hosts  ruled  suave 
George  Y'oung.  .    ,  , 

And  prohibition  had  not  forbade  wine 
While    beaded    sparklets    round  the 
goblet  strung. 


was  not  one  of  careless  U  was 

Mephistophelian  In  its  f  >"^f,'  '""^''J/ 
of  poor  mortals,  crowned  or  ""f 

Was  Mr.  Rosing  extravagant  in  these 
musical  characterizations:  I 
have  seemed  so  to  °^„.f  "ays.  I 

ditties  and  idle  singers  of  empty  lay. 
Is  a  Russian,  say  rather  as  a  l^uman 

p^;aye^rroV"^trcom^^^ 

netic  appeal  that  the  ^'"^f  J  ^^^l" even 
the  passion  of  the  song,  and  one 
forgot  to  note  the  names  of  the  com 
,  ^"Sr  was  enthusiastically  applaudedj^ 
■a  large  audience.   I^ecalled  man^  tim 
.  he  sang  a  love  o^  1^°" 

7u?n^'.^^]^rslc^n/^^^^^^^^ 

'^^^;;rro^rmC^eiC:-an/at. 

tractive  n-aturf. 


And  often,  too,  did  I  delight 
To  see  thee  in  the  milky  stew, 

With  onion  tinctured  delicately  sweot. 
Like  rare  white  roses  wet  with  morn- 
ing dew. 

The  stomach  holds  thee  easy  to  digest. 

With  thee  Intestines  do  not  gripe 
But  greet  thee  with  supreme  content, 
And  so  I  praise  thee  when  thoiirt 

not  too  ripe.  BAIZL. 
Dorchester. 

STRICTLY  PERSONAL 
No    we  do  not  like  tripe,  whether  it 
be  plain  tripe,  the  first  etomaoh  of  the 
ruminant,  or  honeycomb  tripe,  the  sec- 
i    ond  or  reticulum.  We  side  with  Grand- 
'invit^d   many  burghers 


BRAZIL  IN  1867 
(Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton.) 
-It  may  be  said  with  truth,  and  great 
ly  to  the  credit  of  the  Brazil,  that  i. 
man  feels  degraded  by  honest  industr.N 
however  humble.    Consequently  socle, 
ignores  the  mauvaise  honte  about  pr< 
tessions    which    distinguishes    the    ol  ' 
I  world,  where  I  have  seen  a  man  blu.sl  , 
I  to  own  that  his  father  ^'as  a  'doctor  ! 
and  where  Faraday  was  lauded  becau.;  ; 
he  dared  to  confess  in  public  that  hi, 
(brother  was  a  gasfltter." 

i  ..LOGOGRAPHICALLV" 

Ias  the  World  Wags:- 
'    In  some  of  the  early  issues  of  thf 
London  Times,  it  was  stated  that  th 
paper    was   printed  "logographlcally' 
Please  explain  what  that  means. 

INQUIRER, 
Certainly.    With  pleasure.    Our  pur- 
pose in  iife  is  to  spend  the  allotte. 
time  in  answering  questions  and  thu. 
accumulate  vast  stores  of  miscellaneous 
misinformation.     In    1783    Mr.  Henry 
Johnson  published  at  London  his  In- 
troduction to  Logograpby;  or  the  art  ol; 
arranging  and  composing  for  printing, 
with  words  entire,  their  radices  an;l 

tt?^l  bv  the  London  Times  but 

only  way  to  print.— P-^d- 

,N    A    LOWELL   SHOP  WINDOW 

■•Crocheted  Ladies'  Hand  Bags.  ' 


London, 


fellows,  and^ 
to  a  mighty  j 


The  prolan,  l«t  ^-J^"/,,^^ 
■,.rt-M*jeBtlo  ^as  Interesting 
,,,  surprises  from  ^'Sinning  to 

Bayone  Whipple  if^J^^Totev^^oitn 

large  company  and  their  em. 
exceptionally  P'easlng.  , 
Georgle  Price  ^"P  enthusiastically  r^^ 

,,.ved  by  the  ^"'^"'•"^^''-^^Voems.  told 
''^'°fllrZ  "r'^.'^new  songs  and  11- 
futtUTi^Uh^dances  the  s.^pose.  ad^ 

vice   of  stage  *^^°^"^^„rted  bv  Eddie 


private 


^rluff'^Hnkers.  brave 
good  players  at  nine-Pms 
feast.   The  good  Granogou 
,  there  was  no  want,  '^'^J'lf^^^i^  wife. 
I  thing;  "^•^<='■^^'^'"^ringly  'or  the  "irip-e- 

sTv^al^oo-  ,he 
life  in  France  from  tne  i  ^j. 
eighteen  century  we  fmd  o^^  .  ^^^^ 
;Miusion  ro  tripe,  the  trip«  ^^^^ 
fffish.    These  tr>pes.  salted  ^^^.^.^^ 
Series  with  the  fish  were  so  ^^^^^^ 
4  streets  as  late  as  1»^2  ^j,, 
"Uish."     The  ^'>'-4>^"/,peare  only  once 
Bible.    It  is  m  bhakespe  nerfec: 
i   and    then  compounded 
lfe,lady    Miss  Do-1 


1  ^ 


JiFABRMOPIAYS 


That  perfec 

^^'^  Tr^nfe-vlsag'd'ras- 
.^l/^lb^adle.  •  thoti.damr.'d   ru^  ^-^^^.emP 
cal."    ••Tnpe_^  ^pryden  said  of  Og  witn 


■•Tripe' 

'  or  oVVrMr^-^^JZ^^r^Vty  purse  that 
a  rich  paunch  ^^n"  ^  ^irr<: 

?^r:^arwould  h^er  quail  and  pheas- 


ant 


swell, 


Carmine 


and  carrion  cou 


.a......   -l-^^^^f',:^'^rThat"e;-n  on-  tripe 

ioyment.  The  program  re^^^^^^^  ^j^^.,  ..^^^^j^g  ;ts  AejJ^  ^..^rees  of  luxur> . 
cried,  sonata  in  G^^^^^^j^i.  Capriccio 


ad- 


'•cooUin 
the  tas 
Kfet- 1  prevalent 


LET  THEM  ENTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 
••Noble  and  Rich,  plumbing, 

^^Unless  al  Inomlnations  for  The  Acad- J 
emy  ceased  with  the  passing  of  th 
lamented  "B.  L.  T.,"  surely  the  sen- 
tl.men  whose  business  letterhead  is  ap- 
pended are  entitled  to  consideration  us 
candidates  for  election  to  the  post  o 
official  plumbers.     Obviously,   while  U 

1°3  na  ural  that  plumbers  should  bo  rich 
1?  is  less  common  lo  find  them  botl. 
noble  -ind  rich.  **• 
|_  Seattle,  Wash, 

FRIEDMAN  PUYS! 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Ignace  Friedman,  pianist,  pla.\ed 
In  Symphon:^  Hall  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.    He  was  assisted  by  a 
Duo-Art;  that  is  to  say.  his  recording 
of  one  piano  part  was  reproduced  by 
the  Duo-Art.  while  he  played  the  other 
part.     This  interesting  combination,  in 
the  nature  of  an  exhibition  of  the  in- 
genious    mechanical    fcstrunient  was 
Seed  in   the  performanceof  Liszt  s  ar- 
rangement  of  "Les  Preludes'    for  two 
^rnos.  an  arrangement  published  w,th  | 
the  orchestral  score  of  the  symphonu- 
poem  G5  years  ago:  also  in  the  Perjorn- 
ance  of  Mr.  Friedman's  .Suite  for  t^o 
pianos,  a  Suite  embracing  a  'heme  with  , 
variations,  a  Choral  and  a  final  move- , 
merit.    Of  course,  in  this  version  of  the, 
••Prc'udes"    the   orchestral   color  could! 
not  be  reproduced,  but  the  Performance 
was  effective,  and  the  more  bombafitic 
measures  of  the  poem  were  brought  out, 
[with    .Miough    of    the    inherent  circus 
[pomp  • 


!■  |M'i-.'.s,   Mi./Mi-r.s  lii.liilo  111  A 

riinof,  w'liloli  Rubinstein  played  In  an 
jMforgptftble  manner:  the  good  old- 
ash  ioiied  Rondo  in  K  flat  major  by 
fnmnicl:  Bimoni's  monstrous  -one  is 
fi'iptod  to  add.  odious,  transcription  of 
Hai  h's  Chaconne.  and  these  pieces  by 
iiopin:  Nocturne,  op.  62;  Valse,  op.  64, 
■o  'J:  Ktudes.  op.  25,  Nos.  7-9;  Mazurka, 
T   63,  and  Polanaise,  op.  63. 

Mr.  Friedman  has  great  technical  pro- 
li'ienry  and  a  full  command  of  dynamic 
ladailons  ranging  from  exquisite  tonal 
iiallty  to  a  fortissimo  that  Is  Impres- 
iv«  without  degenerating  into  brutal 
'^arseness.  He  has.  In  a  word,  adtnlr- 
hle  technical  mastery.  Ho  did  not 
how  last  evening  poetic  feollng,  nor  did 
i<»  work  that  spell  under  which  the 
learer  forgets  the  pianist  In  the  thought 
f  the  music  Itself  and  In  the  emotions 
iwakened  by  It. 

Eveo  in  Mozart's  Rondo,  played  aa  It 
nas  with  delightful  clarity,  there  was 
he  essential  but  Indefinable  something 
acklng.  The  Interpretation  of  Chopin's 
>Jocturne  was  singularly  mannered,  as 
f  Mr.  Friedman,  not  really  having  the 
music  In  his  soul,  forced  himself  to 
fictitious  expression.  Chopin's  ara- 
lesques  In  this  Nocturne  Instead  of  be- 
ng  an  ornamentation  of  lace  were 
bravura  outbursts. 

After  all.  men  and  brethren,  muslo  Is 
emotional.  When  the  hearer's  soul  Is 
not  soothed  or  stirred,  what  profits  a 
I'lanlsfs  strength,  brilliance,  dash,  pol- 
ihed  mechanism?  One  can  admire,  ap- 
laud,  and  yet  remain  undisturbed 
within,  if  not  courteously  cold. 

A  large  audience  recalled  Mr.  Fried- 
iian  many  times. 


t..r  r  1 '  .  ■.iiiuin  were  roundly  iiiM;,so(T, 
called  all  sorts  of  names,  urged  to  take 
ti  o  Keclcy  cure,  because  wo  all  h.ava 
fi  I  times  made  merry  with  certain  gro- 
tpsruie  phases  of  the  Volstead  act  and 
lis  enforcement.  This  letter  was  signed 
•  nly;  "An  O'.d  Subscriber." 

Mr,  Heywood  Broiin  of  the  New  York 
World  received  a  letter  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  but  couched  In  milder 
terms.  It  was  signed  merely,  "A 
Vrlend." 

To  this  Mr.  Broun  made  the  follow- 
ing reply:  "Well,  there  Is  much  to  be 
said  against  rum,  but  even  a  little  al- 
ways serves  to  inspirit  a  man  to  get  up 
and  give  his  name  to  all  the  world, 
whether  It  wanted  to  hear  it  or  not." 


MME.  SCHNITZER  PLAYS 


Brilliant  iPanist  Gives  Recital  at 
Jordan  Hall 

Mme.  Germalne  Schnltzer,  pianist, 
gave  a  recital  last  night  In  Jordan  HalL 
Her  program  comprised  these  pieces: 
Paradies,  Sonata ;  Schumann,  Sonata, 
op.  11  ;  Mozart,  Pastorale  Varlee ; 
Chopin,  Scherzo,  B  minor  and  Two 
Etudes;  Chabrler,  Idylle ;  Salnt-Saens, 
Tooatta.  op.  Ill  ;  Schubert.  Ballet  Music 
from  "Rosamunde" ;  Schubert -Tausig, 
Military  March, 

Mme.    Schnltzer  returned   to  Boston 
after  an  absence  of  five  years.    It  was 
in  Boston  that  she  played  for  the  first 
time  in  this  countn' — in  a  recital  in 
Chickering  Hall.  Dec.  13,  1906.   She  gave 
either  recitals  the  next  year,  in  1909,  In 
19)3  and  early  in  1916.    She  played  twice  ,j 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra —  , 
1909  and  1913 — choosing  oA  each  occa-  j 
sion  Liszt's  concerto  in  E  fiat.    In  her  ' 
earlier  concerts   she  displayed  first  of  j 
all  dash  and  brilliancy,  and  in  those  j 
years  her  technic  was  considered  much  i 
more  tlian  ordinarily  developed.    CIt  was  ' 
remembered  that  she  took  a  first  prize  . 
at  the  Paris  conservatory  when  she  was  j 
11  years  old).  In  certain  ways  her  play-  i 
Ing  reminded  one  of  Raoul  Pugno's,  for  ! 
he   was   her  master  although    in   the  i 
conservatory  she  was  In  the  clas^  taught  ! 
hy  Marmontel.    -Later  she  studied  with  | 
Sauer  and  his  Influence  was  also  felt.  1 

Her  program  last  night  was  well  con- 
trived to  show  the  characteristic  qual- 
ities of  her  art ;  also  a  certain  gain  In  j 
d^pth  of  feeling- — witness  the  perform-  ; 
ance    of   .Schumann's    sonata.      Pletro  ! 
Paradi'es  is  known  to  our  concert  goers 
chiefly  hy  a  few  of  his  songs,  but  be- 
sides  several  operas  he  wrote  a  doz'en 
sonatas  for  the  Claveun,  which,  dedi-  i 
cated  to   the   Princess   Augusta,  were 
first    published    in    London — where    he  j 
taugh  the  use  of  that  Instrument — with  | 
the  gracious  permission  of  George  II.  j 
There  was  also  the  'oUnd  composer  and 
pianist,    Maria    Theresia    Paradies    of  i 
Vienna,  who  wrote  a  dozen  sonatas  for 

the  piano.    The  odds  last  night  were 

10  to  1  in  favor  of  Pletro. 

Truly,  a  scintillating  pianist.  Long 
experience  In  playing  to  audience  has 
not  cooled  her  enthusiasm.  She  played 
as  if  she  enjoyed  it;  not  as  if  the  re- 
cital were  merely  In  the  routine  of  a 
season. 

Prof.  Hilton  I.  jones  of  the  OMahoatna 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
believes  that  a  lire  can  be  extiiMtulsiMfl 

by  sound,  when  the  burning  substance 
is  known  and  only  one  element,  as  hy- 
drogen. Is  in  the  fire. 

Nero  has  been  reproached  throtigh  the 
oenturlea  for  ^ddUng"  while  Rotne  was 
burning,    Suetonius,  an  Inveterate  old 
gossip,  told  the  story  in  this  manner: 
"This  fire,  beheld  he  daily  out  of  Mae- 
cenas's high  tower;  and  taking  Joy  (as 
iie  said  himself)  at  the  beautiful  flame 
that  it  made,  chanted  the  winning  and 
destruction   of    Troy."    But  Suetonius 
.  aid  many  disagreeable  things  about  the 
Emperor  Jlberlus,  who  In  recent  years 
has  been  liandsomely  whitewashed.  Is 
it  not  highly  probable  that  Nero,  an- 
ticipating the  theory  of  Prof.  Jones,  en- 
deavored to  quench  the  flames  by  sing- 
ing lustily?   By  the  confession  of  all, 
[  Xero  was  an  accomplished  virtuoso.  Like 
irtuosos  of  today  he  admitted  It  him- 
elf.  About  to  die,  he  exclaimed:  "What 
1  excellent  musician  I  am,  and  yet  I 
:List  now  perish." 


CLASS  LEOfilSLATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  Englishman  has  been  depicted  as 
i  one  who  greets  the  morning  of  a  fine 
day  with  the  proposal  to  go  out  and  kill 
i  something.    By  virtue  of  the  cascaretic 
energies  of  the  lunatic  fringe  which  be- 
fuzzles     the   present   generation,  the 
1  American  of  the  near  future  will  be  a 
(  desiccated    anthropoid    whose  waking 
j  thought,  regardless  of  the  weather,  will 
bo  to  prohibit  something.  Life  In  these 
'united  States  Is  getting  to  be  one  pro- 
hibition after  another.    Uplift  as  demon- 
strated by  the  boot-strappers,  profes- 
sional and  amateur,  Is  so  depressing  to 
the  spirit  that  surviving  Victorians  turn 
to  the  boot-leggers  for  remedial  treat- 
ment for  return  to  normalcy. 

The  most  recent  manifestation  of  the 
prohibition  complex  appears  in  the  de- 
mand of  pr.  Wilbur  S.  Crafts,  head  of 
the  International  reform  bureau  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  that  Congress  pro- 
hibit marriage  for  30  days  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  engagement,  "so  it 
will  be  Impossible  for  an  actress  to  get 
the  son  of  a  rich  man  drunlt  and  marry 
him  before  "lie  gets  sober."  So  does  one 
prohibition  lead  to  another.  No  such 
legislation  as  this  was  ever  proposed 
before  the  adoption  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment and  the  enactment  of  Mr.  Vol- 
stead'e  masterpiece  of  hypocritical  defl 


ifTSTadn't  rj'nnTwr~wiin  ispain,- 

Tlsn't  likely  we'd  been  in  that  war. 

,lt  Is  simply  1  treat  to  make  lore  songs, 

Full  of  ardor  and  fervor  and  souL 

But  If  "teetli  of  pearl" 

Didn't  rhyme  with  "girl," 

Bards  of  passion  would  be  In  a  hole. 

There's  a  knack  about  turning  out  lyrlo«, 
Which  Is  probably  bom  in  the  blood. 
But  If  "home  in  the  wlldwood" 
Didn't  rhyme  with  "childhood," 
Many  poets'  last  names  would  bo  mud. 

Often  anthems  show  true  Inspiration, 

Though  with  many  It's  only  a  bluff. 

But  if  "shot  and  shell" 

Didn't  rhyme  with  "hell," 

Poet  laureates'  lots  would  be  tough. 

It  is  easy  to  sit  here  In  comfort. 
Writing  doggerel  out  of  my  head. 
But  If  all  this  stuff 
Didn't  ryhme  with  "enough," 
Those  who  read  It  all  through  would 
drop  dead. 

Q'UINCY  KILBT. 
BroollUn*,         ^       ^      .  _ 

MISSGAUTHIER 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Miss  Eva  Gauthier,  who  gave  a  recital 
In  .Tordan  Hall  last  night,  assisted  by 
Leroy  Shield,  pianist,  has  been  called 
'the  high  priestess  of  modern  song." 
The  oracles  that  she  invoked  in  that 
temple  of  art  last  evening  were  many 
of  them  confused  and  unintelligible,  so 
that  often  one  wished  that  they  were 
dumb. 

The  first  g;roup  was  composed  of  folk 
songs,  of  which  "The  Thre<e  Ravens- 
was  maltreated  by  John  Ire^nd,  and 
"Behave  Toursel'  Before  Folk"  cruelly 
n bused  by  Eugene  Goossens.    The  two 
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nition',  which  shows  tha,t  the  iniquity  i  i ditties  do  not  deserve  such  sophisticatea 


set  forth  is  undoubtedly  a  by-product  of 
these  two  governmental  disturbances.  If 
this  is  the  fact,  no  mere  act  of  Congress 
will  suffice,  and  a  19th  amendment  with 
its  Crafts -enforcement  act  are  impera- 
tive to  meet  this  new  development  in 
our  national  life. 

It  appears  that  the  proposed  prohibi- 
tion, like  that  of  the  Volstead  act  in 
its  operation,  is  class  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  rich.  The 
sons  of  poor  men  are  left  to  the  wiles 
of  the  sirens  of  the  stage  as  their 
fathers  are  left  without  their  daily  beer. 
It  is  also  class  legislation  in  that  it 
appears  to  be  directed  only  at  actresses, 
which  leads  to  a  highly  disturbing  ques- 
tion of  legislation.  What  is  an  actress, 
and  where  is  the  line  dra\5n  between  the 
lambkins  and  the  oh-you-kids?  Would 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
be  called  upon  to  decide  this  question  in 
specific  Instances  of  violation  of  the 
Crafts  act,  or  would  the  matter  be  left 
to  a  jury  of  matrons?  Yet  the  adoption  ' 
of  the  18th  amendment  was  accom- 
plished and  the  Volstead  act  made  law 
over  obstacles  greater  than  these,  and 
with  the  coming  adoption  of  a  19th 
amendment  and  its  Crafts  act  we  shall 
find  the  sons  of  rich  men  wa,kin^xli;unk 
in  single  blessedness  and  the  Skis  of 
the  poor  coming  to  in  a  state  of  daric  i 
brown  matrimony.  j 
In  the  preface  of  "Back  to  Methuse-  ! 
lah"  Bernard  Shaw  points  out  an  evil  of 
prohibitory  legislation  almost  as  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  as  that  of  de- 
priving free,  equal  and  happiness-pur- 
suing citizens  of  their  accustomed  bev- 
erages. He  points  out  that  self-control' 
"Is  just  the  one  quality  of  survival 
value  which  circumstantial  selection 
must  Invariably  and  Inevitably  develop 
in  the  long  run,"  and  th^  "to  miss  tlie 
obvious  inference  that  ItTs  the  quality 
that  distinguishes  the  fittest  to  sur- 
vive" is  the  ultimate  of  ignorance.  With 
all  temptation  prohibited  the  develop- 
ment of  this  highest  surviv-al  value 
will  cease.  As  I  look  back  on  my  ac- 
quaintances in  the  pre-Volstead  period, 
and  some  of  them  were  the  eons  of 
rich  men,  too,  I  do  not  remember  one 
whose  seif-oontrol  had  not  developed 
sufficiently  to  withhold  him  from  mar- 
riage to  an  actress  when  dn%nk.  With 
the  advent  of  the  prohibitory  Volstead 
act  and  already  lessened  national  self- 
control,  we  confront  the  condition  of 
which  Dr,  Crafts  advises  us.  With  a 
few  more  amendments  and  their  en- 
forcement acts  Americans  will  become 
as  flabby  as  a  Jellyflsh  and  the  Super- 
man of  the  Prohibitionist  will  be 
evolved.  ABEL,  ADAJSIS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


MR.  ANON 
Some  days  ago  The  Herald  received 
:i  letter  In  which  Messrs.  Brlggs  and 
T  -X  admirable  cartoonists,  and  the  edl- 


TRUE  POETRY 
(For  The  Bost«n  Herald) 
It  Is  easy  enough  to  write  poems, 
I  could  do  It  myself  If  I  would. 
But  If  "rosy  dawn" 
Didn't  rhyme  with  "more," 
Certain  poets  might  have  to  saw  wood. 

It  Is  nothing  at  all  to  make  veraea, 

I  could  knock  oft  a  lot  at  a  pinch. 

But  If  "home,  sweet  home" 

Didn't  rhyme  with  "morn," 

Many  bards  wouldn't  have  such  a  cinch. 

Ringing  war  songs  will  stir  up  a  nation. 
Which  Is  doubtless  what  war  songs  are 
for. 

i:'  "Remember  the  Maine" 


treatment.  It  seemed  the  malignant 
purpose  of  Messrs.  Ireland  and  Goos- 
.sens  by  their  alien  harmonization  and 
laborious  ornamentation  to  throw  the 
.singer  from  the  true  pitch.  Bax's 
French  "Lullaby"  was  more  naturally 
;ind  effectively  treated,  and  the  varia- 
tions by  Bridge,  Bax.  Goossens  and 
Ireland  were  mildly  amusing. 

The  group  of  "Six"  was  then  repre- 
sented: Durey,  Auric,  Honegger, 
Poulenc.  and  Milhaud  by  songs;  Ger- 
inaine  Taillefer  by  an  insignificant  a'nd 
immusical  little  piano  piece,  "Pastor- 
ale."  The  "Six"  are  now  "Five,"  for  i 
Mr.  Durey,  we  read,  has  refused  to 
play  any  longer  In  the  little  back  yard 
of  his  dishevelled  colleagues.  His 
"Metempsychose"  is  a  singularly  cool 
and  tame  setting  of  a  glowing  love  , 
poem.  Poor  M.  Auric,  writing  "Le  i 
Gloxinia,"  every  now  and  then  remem- 
bered '-Madama  Butterfly."  These  quo- 
tations were  refreshing.  Honegger's 
"CTloches"  has  some  effective  measures. 
Of  the  three  songs  of  Poulenc,  "The 
Carp"  is  imaginative,  an  admirable 
translation  into  tones  of  Appolinaire's 
lanciful  ver.-ie.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
T'ouienc's  "Dolphin"  and  "Crawfish." 
Three  songs  of  Milhaud,  the  first  in 
iOngllsh,  the  others,  "La  Limousine" 
and  "Chant  de  V  orgenon"  completed 
this  group.  "The  Carp"  and  the  grim 
"Limousine,"  with  the  realistic  imita- 
tion of  jangling  boat  bells,  a  sfSng 
tnarked  by  rude,  say  brutal  vigor,  were 
repeated.  i 

Recalled.  Miss  Gauthier  said  she 
would  sing  "The  Doll."  by  the  late 
Deodat  de  Severac.  "something  very 
I  different"  from  the  songs  of  "The  Six." 
ilt  was  a  courteous  amlie.ioe:  no  one 
'  aixwe  and  remarked  in  a  clear  bell- 
like  voice,  "Thank  God. Ihe  Doll" 
proved  to  be  a  charming  little  song. 
;  Miss  Gauthier  believe,';  in  singing  tlie 
.''ongs  of  Americans  when  their  music 
appeals  to  her,  nor  does  she  put  tiiem 
at  the  end  of  the  program  to  serve 
as  an  accompaniment  for  the  hat- 
overcoat-and  gum-slioe  act.  She  chose 
songs  by  young  Alexander  Stelnert.  the 
lamented  Griffes.  whose  "Old  Temple 
in  the  Mountains"  reminded  one  of  the 
great  musical  loss  tliis  country  suffered 
in  his  death.  Watts  and  Crist.  "The 
Waning,  Moon"  of  Steinert,  and  ""VVlngs 
of  Night"  of  Watts  were  repeated. 

After  an  innocuous  air  from  Karn- 
poWs  opera..  "The  Dead  City."  came 
two  songs  by  Schoenberg  and  one  by 
Schreker.  which  are  to  be  added  to 
tlie  list  of  German  Atrocities,  for  which 
no  pecuniary  reparation  can  make 
amends. 

The  final  group  comprised  a  pleasing 
Christmas  Carol  of  Bax;  two  songs  by 
Lord  Berners,  the  "funny  man"  among 
modern  English  composers,  who  Instead 
of  contributing  to  Punch  writes  what 
he   thinks  to   be  ironical    music,  and 
Hoist's    Two    Hymns    from    the  "Rig 
I  Veda."    As    Hoist    is    an  industrious 
'  person   with    marked    facility    he  will 
I  iloubtless  soon  turn  the  "Upanishada" 
1  into  a  song-cycle. 

Miss  Gauthier  Is  an  excellent  inter- 
preter, commanding  a  wide  range  of 
'  emotional  expression  and  not  -without- 
I  the  saving  grace  of  humor.  We  think 
iFlie  makes  a  grave  mistake  in  paying 
much  attention  to  that  which  is  ex- 
otic and  bizarre  in  vocal  music.  Fur- 
thermore,  one   group  of  composers  in 


this   field    Is   enough   t',x  ^  prpgrair 
They  would  then  stand  but  boldly  In 
contrast  and  perhaps  be  the  mora  ap-  i 
predated.     There  should  b"  no  room 
"■n  a  program   for  the  poseur  or  the 
"fumlste"  In  music,  which  in  spite  of  i 
the  ultra-modern  "revolutionaries"  and' 
"epoch -makers"  Is  a  noble  art. 

Only  the  skill  of  the  singer  made 
inany  of  the  songs  last  night  barely 
endurable.  She  was  assisted  brilliantly 
liy  Mr.  Shield,  whoso  task  was  not  a 
light  one. 

ADVENTUROUS  MR.  COFFIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  request  you,  as  a  simple  act  ol 
justice  to  a  gallant  old  seadog.  to  re- 
frain in  future  from  making  public  such 
scurrilous  and  undignified  attacks  as 
that  recently  published  In  your  column 
over  the  signature  of  "L.  John  Silver"? 

Mr.  Coffin,  I  may  state  without  hesi- 
tation, has  never  sailed  as  cabin  boy. 
If  my  memory  serves,  he  sailed  his  first 
voyage  as  ordinary  seaman  on  the 
packet  ship  Sheldon,  in  the  early  '30's 
of  the  last  century.  From  that  date  to 
this  Mr.  Coffin's  record  is  an  open  book. 
It  includes  many  strange  passages  by 
land  and  sea.  Some  of  these  I  have 
been  privileged  to  repeat.  But  these 
have  been  merely  fragments  of  a  long 
and  interesting  career.  Mr.  Coffin  is 
Rt  pre.sent  a  hale  and  hearty  87;  he 
promises,  when  he  feels  old  age  creep- 
ing upon  him,  to  narrate  his  experi- 
ences at  further  length. 

His  tale.  1  may  promise,  will  be  in- 
teresting. He  made  and  lost  three  for- 
tunes during  the  California  gold  rush. 
He  was  wounded  for  the  first  time 
before  Sebastapol.  He  lived  for  three 
years  among  the  aborigines  of  New 
Guinea.  During  the  terrible  winter  of 
'68  he  crossed  Chinese  Turkestan  on 
foot  and  was  the  first  man  to  set  foot 
upon  the  summit  of  Mt.  fiverest.  The 
footprints  seen  by  the  recent  unsuc- 
cessful British  expedition  were  the 
footprints  of  Mr.  Coffin;  he  is  the 
source  of  the  legend  concerning  the  ter- 
rible snow  runner.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Coffin  at  that  time  had  but  scant  in- 
terest in  geographic  science  and  the 
proofs  of  his  ascent  were  bestowed 
carelessly  upon  a  Buddhist  priest  In 
Benares. 

Mr.  Coffin's  sea  adventures,  perhaps 
sometimes  incredible  to  the  unthinking, 
have  been  but  interludes  between 
stranger  adventures  by  land.  He  has 
been  lost  in  the  Arabian  desert,  a  situ- 
ation from  which  his  intimate  ac-. 
nuaintance  with  the  customs  and  speech 
of  the  remoter  Patagonian  tribes  res- 
,  cued  him.  He  Is  equally  at  home  In 
i  Kandahar  and  Kalamazoo,  in  Calcutta 
j  and  Cuyaba  I  might  cite  his  explora- 
tion of  hidden  Siberia,  his  discovery  of 
the  source  of  the  White  Nile,  the  dis- 
agreement between  Mr.  Coffin  and 
Leon  Gambetta  which  resulted  in  the 
fall  of  Paris  in  January  of  '71.  It  was 
Mr.  Coffin  who  communicated  to  the 
Wright  brothers,  in  "  1901,  certain  ob- 
servations regarding  the  fiight  of  flying 
foxes  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  The 
world  knows  the  result.  It  was  Mr.  Cof- 
Hn — but  some  day  the  true  history  of 
the  Panama  canal  will  be  written. 

1  might  continue  Indefinitely.  But  I  ' 
have,  sir,  said  enough  to  put  you  on  | 
your  guard  against  such  cheap  noto- 
riety seekers  as  "L.  John  Silver." 

Air.  Coffin's  friends  and  admirers  are 
eagerly  awaiting  his  return  to  Holy- 
stone Farm.  The  P.ose  of  Sharon,  he 
relates  in  a,  recent  communication,  has 
been  laid  up  for  the  winter.  "And  high 
lime."  he  continues.  "I  never  saw  such 
a  .«pell  of  weather.  We've  been  run- 
ning between  St  John's  and  the  Ba- 
hamas and  time  after  time  we've  had 
to  jettison  our  cargo  to  save  ourselves- 
And  besides  that  I've  got  a  bullet 
wound  in  my  left  arm  which  is  a  bit 
troubling."  For  the  benefit  of  the  carp- 
ing and  incredulous  I  may  state  that 
the  w-ound  was  acquired  in  cleaning 
the  derringer  which  Mr.  Coffin  has  car 
ried  since  shortly  before  the  civil  war. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming — and 
eagerly  awaited — Lives  and  Deaths  of 
Liverpool  Jarge,  Mr.  Coffin's  postscript 
is  of  interest.  "Tuleeta  Jambh  of  Bor- 
neo writes  me  thav  he  has  recently 
Bdded  to  his  collection  a  most  remark- 
able head.  The  features  are  of  a  bestial 
and  repellant  cast  and  the  ears  pointed. 
Upon  shaving  the  head  a  complete  set 
of  tattooing  was  discovered,  consisting 
of  a  Crucifixion  a  view  of  the  Roman 
Forum  and  a  full  rigged  ship  under 
skysails.  The  work  is  unfortunately 
marred  by  many  scars" — beer  bottles 
and  policemen's  clubs? — "but  the  in- 
scription 'Liverpool  J   1813*  is  clear- 
ly discernible  above  and  slightly  be- 
hind the  right  ear.  Tuleeta  makes  no 
doubt  but  the  notorious  Liverpool  .Targe  I 
is  dead  at  last.  He  wants  to  know  hov 
large  a  reward  is  offered." 

A.  GOOCH. 

The  Pharmacy,  Jalaam. 


NUPTIAL  JOURNEYING 

(Melrose  Free  Press.) 
"Following   the   ceremony  ChUt,'  arrt 

Mrs.           toured  to  South  Boston,  'vhcr 

they  visited  at  the  bride's  mother,  ai  ■ 
later  had  a  wedding  supper  at  a  hot 
in  Boston." 

J  ' 
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"THE  2ENITH  CITY" 

the  World  "Wags: 
The  epithPt.  "The  Zenith  City  of  the 
li  Unsalted  Seas,"  was  first  publicly  ap- 
plied    to   Duluth   In   the    course   of  a 
glowing  oration  -which  Dr.  Thomas  Fos- 
ter of  Duluth  delivered  at  that  place 
on  Julj-  4.  186R.    Dr.  Foster  removed  to 
Duluth  In  1868  from  St.   Paul.  Minn., 
where  for  some  years  he  had  been  edi- 
tor of  the  St.  Paul  Minnesotlan.  On 
April  24,  1869.  he  sU-rted  at  Duluth  the 
I  first    newspaper    published    there,  the 
Minnesotlan,  which  ran  till  1878,  when 
I  U  was  merged  in  another  newspaper. 
The    above-mentioned    oration    of  his 
in   which  he  applied   to   Duluth  that 
grandiloquent  epithet  of  "The  Zenith 
City  of  the  Unsalted  Seas"  was  pub- 
lished   In    full    In    the    issue    of  the 
Minnesotlan  for  May  1,  1869.    On  July  4. 
1890   James  Proctor  Knott  delivered  an 
oration  at  Duluth,  and  In  that  oration 
he   auoted   from   the  above-mentioned 
oration    delivered    at   Duluth    22  years 
previously  by  Dr.   Fonts'-    the  latter  s 
characteHzation    of    Duluth    as    _  The 
Zenith  City  of  the  I'nsalted  Seas.  To 
the  fact  that  that  fantastic  character- 
ization of  Duluth  bj-Dr.   Foster  was 
thus  quoted  by  Knott  In  the  oration 
Which  he  delivered  at  Duluth  22  years 
afterwards  Is  doubtless  due  the  wide-, 
spread  ascrtp-tion  of  the  famous  expres- 
Xn  to  Knott.    Shortly  ff/ 
llvered  that  oration  of  July  4  a-t 
Duluth    C.   E.   Richardson   of  Duluth 
fecretaVy  of  the  Cumulative  Investment 
Comoany  of  that  city,  got  out  a  little 
pamphlet  In  advertisement  of  the  com- 
pany's business,  and  in  that  pamphlet 
?he  speech   which  Knott  delivered  on 
Duluth m  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
RPntatlves  in  February,  1871.  and  the 
Tove-mentioned  oration 
llvered  at  Duluth  on  July  4, 

Tn  that  oration  of  July 
mo    as%lv\n   'n  that  pamphlet,  ^the ' 
Ixnresston  "The  Zenith  City  of  the  Un- 
upd   S^as"   is  enclosed   in  quotation 
Ss  showing  that  Knott  did  not  use 
««nrUslon  as  an  original  one,  but 
=t/ft  rs  a  quotation  from  the  oration 
used  't  as  a,  quou  Duluth  on 

f  r'r^868  Sulu?h  is  less  than  700 
July  4.  Foster  could  not 

plied  the  word  "zenith    to  DuUi^h^^^ 

Brookllne.    I 

POETIC  LICENSE  ' 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Being  in  a  capfious  mood  the  other  ^ 
nigh  I  was  running  over  in  my  mind 
?hf  following  lines  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  : 
*!^uddeX  the  air  grew  denser  j 

S^^^^'^^^Xl.,  tinKleon 
^'"''■.ru^'nless  thev  hid  bells  on  their 
"  T  do  not  We.  either,  how  more 

toes?  I  °°  "  ,\  .,eing  could  get  a  grip 
than  one  <^«1«^\''^' J'lame  Ume  without  a 
°"  ^  ^c"  auarrV  T^u^.  th^y  might  per- 
seraphlc  'i^^^.i^J^y,^  poet  leaves  us  In 

of  poetic  license. 
Dorchester. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

Presents  Photo^ito;^-  of  Travel  in  1 
^Icxico 

portrayed    arrival    at  ^^mral  val-  , 

Tampico  and  '^^^^,2*"  the  Uti°"^^  "^"'^  I 
where  P"'%'  'presented  highly- 
U  made.    He  hotels! 

nliases   of    He   along  the 
varied  phases 
amous  canal  at  I-a  ^  iga.  .-close- 
EspeciallT  interesting     ere  tn  ^^^^^^^^ 
UPS"  of  the  Pettiest  girt  , 
'.n's^an  ish  costume  at  a  charity 
f?o  directed  his  audience  on  a 
v.,     the    "Chinampas.      or  I 
'    ^""T^    If  Xochimilco    He  also 
I  floating  ga'-^^P"  °' ^°anU^uities  In  the 
described  the  A^teo  antiqu  jfj^j^l  .. 

I  National  M"«^"'"j,,^':^,ty  of  the  Gods" 
1  altar;  uncovered  t^e    cuy  o  ^^^^^^s 

Ifn'd  X^^X  o^t^:  new  won..  1 
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.^h.  wandering  J«   •  .^^^p,. 
.our   phases,   b.  ^ 
Thurston,  win  be  torn- 
HolUs  Street  Thea  iefo^^ 

Boaton.    The  P**^         fester.  EnS- 
Royal  Theatre.  Manch  ^^^^ 

.„  Aug.  "•"^"■^^rtt  Jew  named 
W61.  the  ^-^'"l^^  l  Jhias.   The  plav 
flrst  seen  in  l^-aou  at 

Theatre,  on  Sept.  » J-9  •  -^vUming 
\.,oduoe<l  in  this  pouPtr>  - 

tor..  DM-  It  c^rne 
Theatre- 

•rvip  ■  '^M^ 
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on  Aug. 
WcO*  tb. 
by 
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,      .vlth  the 


latmous  romance  o    ...'K-n  ^ 
however.  h«  been  ^-"^^[^^ 
than  once.    In  'hese  dra^Htza 
Uons  as       «he  romance,  the  J»w  is  a 
mtoor  character;  the  hero,  or  villain, 
please,      the  terrible  Rodm^ 
before  we  speak  of  the  legend  itself, 
l^t  u.  see  how  the  Wandering  Je« ,  o. 
*•*  "  ^  Germans 

tte  Everlasting  Jevt  ji^  t'ie      ^^^^  ^^^^ 

etU  him.  ^"^^..^tr  ^han  our  own,  ha* 
expression  subllmer  than 

tipured  on  the  "^ge  ,        „    ,  ^is  ro- 

When  Sue's  <*'""n^\"*t.  The  \mb;gu 

s%nuirHj^^S^'rVhL 

'''T.^:^\rl  --^^  ha°"  already 
boulevard   theatre.      "e.  ^^^^^^ 

heard  the  'Go  on:       on_  p 

•  ^l'"  '"^^  oTthe  Jew    He'speaks  of  the 
tn^at^l-U^nUfrmpers^iatlng^D^^^^^^ 

b*«.  the  two  °[Pf "  ;f^:rBacchanal.  i 

™ous  for  his  'l^^o^pii.hed  l 

1    icters.   traitors.  mi«=ers, 

end  a««P«-^%;"rra"d  he  was  a  mar- 
dMh.  flnewe.   It  he  played 

rrpaVtrstna^o^^Bfrdrihe.KrencU 

T^^i;wa:':er:a%^rA^nbigu, 

^•V^^e'^is^P^^^o^mance  in  New  YorkJ 
wis  in  Mis'  carman's  version  at  ^the 
Bowery  Theatre  on /an^  4^18;>0.^. 

'T%rurln  Dagobert.  J.  Gilbert; 
r^fsimonlL-ers-.  Snsan  an^^  Den- 
hin.  The  play  ran  four  ^eeks^^ 

.•The   wandering   Je^ .  b 
Franklin,  produced  m  v 

strange  to  say.  London 

\rwtcir^m.r  l^;rna\'dIV  gave  a  , 

nne^perfon^ance  <^\^l^X''%\^^'Xy  ^- 
i     intrre  was  seen  as  ^1^'.°'^ .  J^^,  \;  the  f 

■     eluded  a  ^""'^^^  ^"'^oupe     .t  second 
irred  Evans   Pallet   t'^oupe^.^.^^  ^^.^ 

I     version  was  i^y   -'•  "    .     rf.   g  Paul 
annla,  June  IS;  a  third  by  T^ 
ton,    Marylebone^  Jub     -  ^ 
Adelphr^t'.:' outlying'  theatres  quick- 

•stock-  favorite  to-"  years^  wills-"m 

tt  has  been  said  that  W.  G.  ^  '^^ 
literary  Imagination  and  in  himsei 
l!^rt  of  dishevelled  Tennyson,  but  ^^  Hh 

S«t.^H^^x^'^ 

Xd  in  support  of  this  be  lef .  . 
The    Wandering    Jew     nas    y  i 

"V"b/i=h;r^rn^^^^"^t  ^ 

Td  by  p.  U  Seidel   (Berlin,  SePt, 
ml)  ballet    "Aasvero.  •    muslo  b> 

S^-^^t^b^  K:;:;b^;irvi^s^; , 

]H\\  whl^won^prUe;^d^operasby 
SeyfriPfl  (Vienna,  182i).  Mcioi 

J  Ahasverus.     Chapuis  was  the 

dant  of   Anasverus.  y  xedesco. 

.  Tlxtermlnating  Augel.  .'^'r*-,/^  „hen 
^o  made  a  sensation  in  Boston^  hen 
The  Havana  opera  ^o-nP^ny  first  ^l^ted 
Boston— she  created  the  part  of  \enus 
f„°  "-^annhaeuser"  when  that  opera  uas 
looted  'n  '  P-'«7^rsc  etdt'  The°odor:. 
r  s~  -on!' w^n^  Emmy^t^srua 

T,  1^90"^h^:  ';e.'';^n:{;'rTd 'frTm  fnt, 
was  llS"- /n?,-'!'    There  ware  people  oi 

almees,   court   ^"''^^"-/"x^ast  Ju<l^- 

J^^t  'TT  nuT  s?ne;"\nias^ve.-us 
ment    as  a 

the  musical  pomp.  U  is  sam  m.*.. 
Optra  was  a  gorgeous  spectacle. 

itself  has  been  treated  by 

of  wriuuB.  rnspt  his  rfate  through 

the  Jew  should  n;««\  i"  ,,'\,„re  of  the 
disappointnient  at  the  ^^^1^ 

r"'^<n,,^;'t'^r!;^'''vV^^°-- 


titonot  Juda.s  s  treaohe.y  ha^  bfOi  nu.a, 
bv  some  apologists.)  , 

The  poem  by  Beranger  is  familiar  to 
n^anv.  I'erhaps  the  most  fantastic  reat- 
m,nt  of  the  legend  is  the  extraordinary 
"Aha°veru.s"  by  Edgar  Quinet.  in.lud- 
i„e  "^c  Notebook  of  the  Wandering 
je^w.  -  tHough  Hamerling's  bulky  work 
in  almost  as  singular. 

Th^«<e  who  wish  to  trace  the  histor>  of 
thl  legend  should  read  Gaston  Pans  s 
«Lv  ai"d  Maenln  s  stud;,-,  whicli.  ap- 
^rr\ng"fir..t  in  the  Revue  des  De,,. 
Sondes  (necember.  18..3).  is  Pr'"'"  .  '  ' 
?^ore  elal^nrate  forjn  as  an  hUroduc  ion 
to  later  editions  of^Quincfs  prose  epi.  . 

Some  think  th^t  the  legend  is  not  to 
h«  traced  before  the  13th  century.  The 
Prencli  "coniplainte-'  in  which  the  story 
fs  told  is  thought  to  be  of  the  IJtn  cen- 
tury There  is  even  di.spute  about  the 
Jew's  name-Ahasverus,  CartaphUus, 
i^aac  I."quedem.    Some  say  he_  was  a 


"Th<  Biigasemcnt" 

"The  >  1  iigagement,"  a  com- 
edy in  four  acts,  by  St.  John  Hankin, 
will  be  produced  tomorrow  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
Tt  was  tir.1t  seen  at  the  Imperial  The- 
atre. Ixindon.  on  Feb.  11,  1907,  when  it 
was  described  as  a  clever  comedy  of 
upper-class  country  life.  "The  society 
Is  that  of  well-left  widows,  clean-bre<3. 
well-groomed,  conventional  clergy,  au- 
thoritative old  maids,  and  old  family 
servants.  ■  tt  has  also  bewi  described 
as  an  exposition  of  matcmtf!  cleverness. 
;  "Tt  was  delightful  to  hear  Mrs.  Bor- 
ridge  confess  that  she  wanted  her 
daughter  married  because  she  iierself 
1  hadn't  always  been  respeotAble  and 
knew  what  it  meanly  not  to  be  able  to 
look  down  t>n  people."  A  family  re- 
union at  Christmas  is  described  as  "a 

 1,.^   ,.rt  ( 1,/.,^,  t   .1   «.nrn«p  " 


iater  ciaic  mo" 
irineared  in  Hamburg, 
g'^had  pa.'t  through  many  a  foreigne 
place.  . 
Arabia.  Egypt,  .Africa. 
CrecU.  Syifa.'^and  great  Thrace, 
T.And  throu|hout^all  Hungaria. 

4«ja  lately  jn  Bohemia. 
^•Ith  many  a  German  towne  , 
And  now  in  Flanders,  as  'tis  thought, 

He  wandrelh  up  and  downe: 
Where  learned  men  with  him  conferre 
V  Of  those  his  lingering  daye.s, 
Artd  wonder  much  to  heare  him  tell 
-His  journeys  and  his  wayes.^ 
'HTne'er  was  seene  to  lauglTnor  smiie 
'  ,    But  wpppe  and  make  great  moane; 
,  Lamenting  still  his  miseries, 
i     And  dayes  forepast  and  gone; 
i    !  If  he  heare  any  one  blaspheme. 
Or  take  God  s  name  in  vaine. 
He  telles  them  that  they  crucifie 
Their  Saviour  Christe  agalne. 

•   •  • 

In  1228  or  1229  an  Armenian  arch- 
bishop entertained  at  the  monastery  o^ 
St  Albans  told  Matthew  Pans  about  the 
Jew  CartaphUus;  that  baptized,  con- 
verted  and  known  as  Joseph,  at  tne 
end  of  everv  100  years  he  falls  into  an 
I  ecstasy  or  fit.  out  of  which  he  recovers 
I  and  returns  to  the  age  he  was,  about 
.10,  when  Jesus  was  crucified. 

Xnother  legend,  believed  to  he  older 
than  the  one  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
savs  that  after  his  baptism  this  Ahas- 
verus took  the  name  of  B."tta<iae^s  _ 

In  1547  the  learned  divine.  Bishop 
Paulus  of  Eitzen.  saw  and  talked  at 
Hamburg  with  the  MVandering  Jew 
In  ms  two  ambassadors  of  Holsteln  and 
Secretary  Christopher  Krauss  'T'et  him 
at  Madrid.  He  was  at  A  >enna  in  1599^ 
at  Lubeck  in  1601;  and  in  1616  he  was 
seen  by  many  in  Livonia,  at  Cracow 
and  at  Moscow;  in  1641  an  Austrian 
brron  saw  him;  he  was  at  Jerusalem 

'Vcco^rding  to  the  old  French  form  of 
tht  legend  he  always  had  five  sous,  no 
'i^ore  ^in  his  purse.  In  1861  there  were 
French  grandparents  who  .said  that 
their  grandfathers  had  known  him. 

In  Mr.  Thurston^  play  the  four  phases 
are  thus  entitled: 

I_.TerCrsalem     on    the     day   of  tne 
Criici«xion.  ,  p 

II— Syria  In  time  of  the  Urst  i.^ru 

"^ll-Sicilv  in  the  13th  century:  The 
House  of  I^latteo  Battadio,  the  Jew.  in 

IV-Spain  in  the  MWdle  Ages 
Mr.  Mathe.son  Lang,  somewhat  irn- 
tated  bv  Mr.  Jose  Lew's  reference  to  the 
'^ay  as  "one  of  the  several  -;lodrarna« 
now  running  In  Central  London,  wro  e 
a  letter  which  was  published  in  me 
staee  of  Oct.  21.  1920: 

"The  Plav  would,  by  any  intelligent 
reader,  1  think,  oe  described  as  a  poet- 
ical tragedy-I  might  *|Uote  one  of  he 
cHtics  who  described  it  as  a  'spiritual 

''"fh?plav  has  no  dramatic  plot  at  all 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  such  as  a  melo- 
drama has-it  has  absolutely  no  comic 
relief,  and  no  comic  character  It  liae 
no  incidenUl  music  such  as  melodramas 
have  no  hero,  no  villain,  and  no  heroine 
U  is  in  fact,  a  very  unconventional 
dramatic  work  by  one  of  the  most  im- 
aginative writern  of  our  day. 

is  not  a  play  in  the  ordmar>  con- 
ventional sense  of  the  word  at  all.  U 
Tea  s  with  four  entirely  different  phase, 
of  the  supernaturally  prolonged  exist- 
ence of  "The  Wandering  Jew."  >vritten 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  Christ- j 
spirit  on  tlie  eoul  of  man. 

"How  your  correspondent  could  de- 
serve such  a  work  as  a  «e'°'5';^'n?-.  ^ 
quite  beyond  me.  and  I  must  f«^- 
ness  to  the  author,  strongly  proteet 
aeainst  such  a  description. 
^  I  frankly  confess  that  when  I  decided 
to  produce  thl..  play  1  l^^^^^'l'^^V'li 
there  was  just  as  much  likelihood  of 
it  running  a  week  as  a  year-possibly 
no"e  llkeUhood  of  the  former  because 
it  is  always  an  experiment  Prod'^'^'ng 
a  loftv,  serious  tragedy  in  our  theat  e 
and  it  seems  to  me  particularly  unfair 
^,ner  a  manager  has  t.ken  a  big  risk 
like  this    and  lieeti  rewarded  ulth  so. 

onder    1  a  success,,  that  a  theatrical  |J 
papei   particularly  should  eo  misrepre 
»ent  the  play." 


it  of  the  Actor  s  t<  una. 
Hankin  died  in  1909,  leaving  six  plays; 
■*Tlie  Two  Mr.  Wetherbys,"  "The  Re- 
turn   of   the    Prodigal."    "The  Charity  I 
That  Began  at   Home."   "The   Last  of 
the  De  Mullins"  and  "Thomp.son."  The 
last,  unfinished  when  he  died,  w»«  t«m-  I 
pleted  by  Georg^Calderon.  Hankin  b-'so 
left  two  one -act  pileces. 


The  Paris  Stape 

'■'whocan  tenwhat^oesto  make^th_e. 

ToUdlenne"  bv  MM  Bousquet  and 
"Comedienne.  '  Mrvuveautes — 

pleases  at  once.  Nicole  Yaldler.  a  glo^^^ 
t:^'  -e°;rs  ^n  nnacknowl  a  . 
Ison  of  25.  who  has  married  secretly  in 
London  and  is  father  of  ^J^'^'^'J.U; 
Nicole's  lover  is  going  to  get  rnarriea, 
and  she  c^^not  -*nf«''\^';f  .f^^iJ'gS 
grandmother.  So  the  ^i^"  ?,/%"j'^^tr1^ 
Ind  bury  themselves  ?"  ^^^^aris  It. 

TJ"  Shi  ™«  .  . "  of  ...r  ..n. 

•       »~  loAf  aside  their  weapons,  mow 
this  Plav  have  failed  with  Mile. 
Gabrielle  Dorziat  as  Nicole?  ".^t 
1  delightful  grandmother  she  wa^—ntel- 
figent    emotional,    and    handling  with 

th-'oThir  "-Ml^rwX'a;  EnT 

,  vilf«l  M.  Caudc  is  excellent  good^ 
earted  mischievous  friend,  M  Glides 
Tkes  a  Pleasant  fellow  *  country  cure 
\t  ranelllnl  is  an  ardent  3U\enue 
lead  ^nd  M.  Louvlgny  astonishingly 
vo'ung  and  striking  exactly  the  right 
"°^h«rwaitCi"  for  the  brilliant  per- 
formances announced  for  M^^^^^^^^^^ 
""^rell  trLt  wUh  ''M  de  Pourceattg- 

\l  of  a  "comedy-ballet,"  not  a  phllo- 
'opMcal  thesis.  1  give  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations'^to   the  actors  f^J'.l, 

T  Ber^rr 

'J^^i- "^.'"r^d^MUe  Renaud  a    a  cantanker- 

!^j;t'""°B'ut  dld^M.^unot  give  SbH 

Tanl  such  an  attitude  of  ^  «er^e^_^Jhe 

of  ancient  texts.  ,^,oflv  to  hinder 

rs^^p'to^arVrucrUcessaryprog- 

Theatre  Ant^'n^'-^' ^„ 

^^^^E^-::--:^.  ^^^^ 

rt^urira^naTrum  o.herre.urr 


fliUl         •  .     I!  )ft-l 

h.  ,11  til  lllT  hU.'-,       .1       II  l.^ll  I-:  —  , 

rlitlcl  t>orn  of  their  fre<'  love,,  SShe 
OS  hei-  rival  away,  but  for  tlie  aako 
ho  .-hild— which,  according  to  the 
or,   l.s   th<>  end  iiml  aim  of  every 
II     reBuliir   or    not-  she  sacrinees 
.^:f  and  goes  hack  asain  to  solitude, 
riner  and  death.    It  is  an  iinequaj 
.  though  pathetic  and  powerful  in 
.Supported  as  they  are  by  great 
1-    (.Mnics.  Audreo  Mcgard.  .-Vcezat 
M.   Marry  Baur).  M.  Victor  Mar- 
ine's four  acts  are  likely  to  en- 

lurnod   from   .\merica,   whither  he 
t  to  sing  of  the  love  of  Kiance,  the 
faul    Fort  is   presenting  at  the 
n  a  "t,.ouis  XT."  whom  he  calls  a 
luus  man."'    Anyhow,  he  is  a  curi- 
kliic.  for  the  six  pictures  by  Epi- 
decked  with  gold  a.nd  shot  colors, 
iiitlvd  for  our  admiration,  *how  u*, 

iitiary  to  the  established  legend,  an 
'ioure.  a  fearless  drlnlter.  a  lover  of 
'  p  and  gay  speech,  and  a  prophet — 
on  then — of  a  democratic  future.  It 
a   sumptuous  spectacle,  a  charming 
ij!ir-lant«rn    show,    wUh  numberless 
clnal  characters;  but  no  play.  The 
lecii  company,  at  whoso  ".lead  are  MM. 
iimbreuU,     Chaumont.     de  Rlgoult. 
axlme-Lerz.  Clement.  Paupelelx.  Du- 
d,  etc.,  can  hardly  help,  among  soiiio 
ftty  sittings,  doing  good  ^TOrk. 
rtic   latest   thing  Is  "conicjjy-vaude- 
lie."    MM.  HenneQuin  and  t;oolu8  have  j 
St  given  UB  a  pleasant  example  of  it 
the    .Vthcnco    with    "Le  Paradis 
rme."     An    unreaaonabh  suspicious 
I  lealous  wife  clo-tes  her  door  to  her 
stiand,  a  decent  man.    He  thinks  uf  ! 
voice.    .\  little  chorus  ,;lrl  lentis  her- 
r  to  his  plan.   She  pretends  to  be  his 
stress  so  .IS  to  make  sure  of  a  flat 
'  ■»vets.  and  it  is  she.  lh«  sham  se- 
tress,  that  brings  husban.-l  at:d  wife 
s>  thei'.   There  arc  thri;.:,  humorous  but 
her  long  acts,  very  much  "vaude- 
1p"  Style,   with   Bra«,seur  as  an  old 
sterer    :and    very    much  "comedy" 
'f  ,    with    Mile.    Sovia,    MM.    Hogen - 
IK,  Arnaudy  and  Grallet:  with  a  dash 
opsretla,  thrown  in  as  an  extra,  with 
le,  EMmee  Favart. 

An  Ibanez  Opera 

(I,,on<lon   Daily  Telegraph) 
'.VRIS,  Thursday.   Dec.   8— M.  Blasco 
anez.    in   his    famous    novel,  "Dans 
mbre    de  la    Cathedrale,"    has  ex- 
•ssed  views  that  are  clearly  demo- 
atic  and  anti-clerical.    Such  a  theme 
lid  only  be  used  with  difficulty  by  a 
usician.    And    yet   M.    Georges  Hue 
chosen  it.  having  been  attracted,  no- 
Hibt,   rather  by  the  generous  senti- 
ents  and  mystic  exaltation  one  finds 
re  than  bj-  the  revolutionary  theories 
lioh  arouse  social  disputes.  Anyway, 
lether  he  wished  to  be  a  psychological 
isician — anything    is  possible — or  a 
nter  of  antitheses,  he  has  been  mis- 
ken.    Moreover,  he  has  not  had  tht 
k  to  be  assisted  by  a  good  libretto, 
e  story,  as  told  by  M.  Maurice  Lena 
d  Mme.  Henry  Ferrare.  can  be  re- 
ced  to  this;  Manoel,  who  has  become 
anarchist    during    his  travels  and 
eryday  struggles,  comes  back  to  his 
other.  Esteban,  who  is  a  sacristan  at 
cathedral  of  Toledo.    There  ensues 
onfli6t  of  thoughts  and  philosophical 
arrels  between  the  two  men,  one  of 
lom   is  a  religious  pacifist  and  the 
her  a  sectarian  preaching  subversive 
eories  to    the    humble    around  him. 
grario,  the  daughter  of  Esteban,  who 
1  run  away  from  the  paternal  home 
th  her  seducer,  also  returns  but  re- 
ntant.   and   having  learned  wisdom, 
revolutionary-  obtains  her  pardon 


.  |,M  Olrf  in    i.oiuldii  , 

Noteti  on  Certain  Revivals 

The  TlfUfS  did  not  lake  "Blood  an4, 
Sand"  too  seriously;  it  de«crlbcd  it  as 
not  very  dramatic;  "a  picturesque  poly- 
chromatic specta<-le:  domestic  bliss  sub- 
stituted for  death  In  the  arena  as  the 
RPPi-oprlate  ondtog"  for  the  hull- 
tlShter.  "Thus  your  matador  finds  him- 
scdf  Anglo-Saxonlf.ed,  aJid  mad^  to  vin- 
dicate the  sacred  cause  of  hearth  and 
home!  .  .  •  The  wife  prosents  the 
type  domestic-English  in  all  its  native 
purity  and  you  wonder  how  on  earth 
she  got  to  Spain  and  married  a  bull- 
fighter." Matheson  Lang  was 'the  Oal- 
lardo  and  LiUah  McCarthy  the  Dona 
Sol. 

Teren(5e's  "Famulus"  was  the  West- 
minster play  on  Dec.  17.  "Possibly  it 
is  a  reactionary  sentiment:  but  to  any- 
one who  was  brought  up  in  the  lino  old 
incorrect  custom  of  pronouncing  Latin 
exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Kngli-sh  tongue,  the  Waptminster  play 
falls  gratefully  on  the  car  after  years 
of  the  newer  and  more  pedantic 
method." 

The  Tlme.s  said  of  "The  Little  Girl  in 
Red."  a  new  (laiety  show:  "The  tunes 
of  the  songs  are  easy  to  remember — at 
least,  until  the  next  Interval— and  Jt  is 
not  necessary  to  remember  the  words 
even  as  long  as  that." 

Dion  Bouclcault,  says  of  A.  A.  Milne's 
new  play,  "The  Truth  About  Blayds," 
"the  author  calls  It  a  play,  not  a 
comedy.  In  it,  Indeed  he  toflches  a 
deeper  note  than  any  he  has  yet  sound- 
ed. You  must  not.  however,  assume 
that  it  has  a  tragic  ending.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  conclusion  is  a  happy  one. 
To  Norman  McKinnel  Is  entrusted  the 
part  of  Oliver  Blayds.  fitly  to  be  de- 
scribed as  the  last  of  the  eminent  Vic- 
torians and  th^  greatest  poet  of  his  era, 
before  whom  writers  of  the  distinction 
of  Tennyson.  Browning  and  Swinburne 
bowed  their  heads  in  recognition  of  his 
unique  genius.  He  dies,  SO^  years  old, 
at  the  clo.se  of  the  first  act.  but  not  be- 
fore relating  to  his  youngest  daughter 
Isobel  (Irene  Vanbrugh)  the  particulars 
of  an  Incident  which  there  and  then 
becomes  the  chief  dominant  factor  in 
the  action  until  the  final  fall  of  the 
curtain." 

.\propos  of  a  revival  of  "Charley's 
Aunt":  "It  matters  nothing  that  eyen 
the  wildest  farce  with  an  Oxford  set- 
ting would  now  be  differently  planned, 
or  that  the  Jest  of  chaperonage  presents 
tcday  a  new  aspect  and  new  oomplexi- 
t'es.  by  which  Jack  Chesney  was  for- 
tunately untroubled.  A  tradition  has 
be^h  created  w'aich  overwhelms  ana- 
chronisms in  an  outburst  of  Victorian 
laughter.  A  child  glances  wide-eyed  at 
an  uproarious  father;  the  father  pauses 
tc  marvel  a  httle  pathetically  at  an  un- 
responsive child;  but  in  a  moment  they 
are  laughing  in  unlsion.  and  are  glad, 
no  doubt,  that  they  ar«)  mutually  r»- 
sponsiL  3  for  each  other&  presence." 

A  new  short  play  In  verse,  "Minuet," 
by  Louis  N.  Parker,  was  produced  at 
the  Apollo  Dec.  9.  A  marquis  waits  in 
prison  for  the  tumbril  to  take  him  to 
the  guillotine.  While  the  jailor  abuses 
him,  he  thinks  of  his  past,  how  he  and 
hisi  wife  "nad  each  had  friends  and  were 
happy  together  only  in  a  fashion.  As 
he  dismisses  the  thought  with  a  laugh 
hi.-i  wife  enters.  After  formal  and 
courteous  greetings,  he  asks  her  why 
she  Is  there.  She  says  to  share  his  fate. 
In  the  few  minutes  of  their  newly  re- 
vealed love  they  recall  the  days  of  past 
Jiapplnesa.  _Xiien  U>«  lunbrii  oom«i. 

Granville     Barker's     and  Laurence 
Houseman's  charming    "Prunella'"  has 
d  receives  in  return  proofs  of  affection    been  revived  in  London,  with  music  by 
id   counsels  of  moderation.    But  al-    Ijoseph  Moorat. 


ady  Manoel's  teaching  has  produced 
e  inevitable  effect.  Tlie  disciples  of 
-  revolutionary  are  preparing  to  steal 
e  jewels  of  the  Virgin,  and  Manoel. 
iposlng  this  sacrilege,  falls  a  victim  to 
!  own  errors.    However,  when  almost 

the  point  of  death,  he  reconciles  his 
•al  of  Justice  and  the  faith  of  his 
rents  In  a  single  thought  of  love. 
In  addition  to  altering  the  author's 
iichisions.  this  libretto  fails  in  its 
undatlons;  it  1«  lacking  in  any  indiv- 
uallty,  and  where  the  novel  offers  so 
nrh  strength  and  coloring,  one  finds 
ilv  commonplace  expressions  and 
mething  ordinary,  which  lower  the 
nndard  of  the  characters.  M.  Georges 
ip'a  music  affords  to  a  certatn  extent 
11"^  compensation  for  these  ,  weak- 
=  :  it  is  sincere  and,  therefore,  sj^m- 
»tlc.  Although  it  lacks  vigor,  while 
ET  picturesque  in  places  and  pathetic 

others,  it  is  worthy  of  the  author  of 
»  "Miracle"  and  of  the . adorabKe  "Ti- 
nia,"  The  emotion  which  it  inspiree 
tenuates  what  is  false  and  conven- 
tual in  the  Spanish  atmosphere,  which 

sought  for  and  obtained  by  such 
H-ns  as  the  liturgical  dance  that  Is 
i.l  performed  In  Seville.   Though  poor 

human_  feeling,  the  score  is  distin- 
jished.  and  the  orchestration  through- 
it  is  full  of  charm. 
^^Ie,  Davelll  Is  a  touching  Sagrarlo 
ho  sings  well;  M.  Friant,  a  Manoel 
hose  vehemence  is  served  by  an  ample 
id  magnificent  voice;  Esteban  has 
urd  in  M.  Vieuille  an  interpreter  who 
assesses  a  fine  stage  presence,  and 
lies,  Tiphaine,  Coiffier.  Gallot,  MIM. 
zer.ia.  Panzera.  Pujol.  Bonval.  Brun. 
niplete  a  very  homogeneous  cast.  The 
iiip.^  en  ecene'  displays  once  again 
r  mastery  of  M,  Carre, 


1  A  new  and  short  sketch  by  PInero 
will  be  seen  next  February,  besides  his 
!new  long  play.  The  sketch  contains  two 
charaOiiars.  whose  duologue  will  not 
last  over  lO  minutes. 

A  revival  of  "When  Kniglits  Were 
Bold":  Tte  spirit  is  the  spirit  born  in 
certain  cmintry  houee  parties  in  this 
age  of  impatience,  a  spirit  that  drives 
men  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  noise, 
and  women,  tired  of  wit.,  to  the  sewing 
up  of  pyjainas.  Extravagance  our  an- 
cestors knew;  romping  they  knew;  ] 
laughter  they  knew  better  perhaps  thaii  ! 
we  shall  ever  have  time  to  learn  it. 
But  they  were  strangers  to  the  amuse- 
ment that  we  draw  so  happily  from 
repetitions,  from  cluinsiness  for  iUs  own 
sake.  They  had  not  the  gift  of  Billiness. 
—  The  Times. 

,\t  the  revival  of  "The  Mikado  '  there 
were  a  few  gags.  "The  prohibitionist" 
was  substituted  for  "the  lady  novelist" 
in  the  list  of  offenders,  and  Nanki-poo  s 
address  was  giv-en  as  "Washington." 
Pooh-Bah.  Pitti-sing  and  Koko  tumbled 
over  one  another  before  the  Mikado 
more  than  Gilbert  would  have  approved, 
but  on  the  whole  there  was  little  de- 
parture from  the  Savoy  traditions. 

A  revival  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
The    Kate    Hardcastle    an4  Constance 
Neville  were  always  "inodern  girls  mas-  ^ 
querading     in     old-fashioned  dresses. 
Every  gesture  that  Miss  Grossmith  made  i 
wae  modern   .   .   .   She  played  Kate  as 
a   rather   knowing   and   cheeky  young 
person  of  today,  which  made  her  clothes 
i  and  her  choice  of  phrases  seem  oddly 
j  out  of  place."    This  criticism  might  be 
;  made  of  actres.«es  when  the  comedy  is 
I  revived  in  Boston.    Mr.  Walkley  found  {} 

the  play  to  belong  to  the  romantic  past, 
I  "when   people   wore  impossible  clothes 
I  and  incredible  wigs  and  any  improb- 
I  ability  might  liappen.    A  much  harder 
nut  for  the  modern  publlc.4o  crack  than 
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tlio     rhaiHcler     o,      i  oii >  f.'in,;i,, 
squireen  of  31   who  plays   cat  s-ri"  * 
and  cannot  r(«d  script!    And  th«  i'fj-,. 
culty  Is  by  no  mean.i  lightened  *l.n 
Tony  happenn  lo  be  played  by  a  gentlf 
man  whose  age  and  figure  seem  to  mi^ 
gost   laan    the   wild  frolicsoinene 
youth  than  n  staid  and  aedentar 

Mr«.  Clifford's  new  drama  "Nelson's  j 
Days,"  to  be  produced  Jan,  23.  contains  I 
44    speaking    characters.     The    action  j 
takes  place   Immediately   prior  to  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,    .Several  well-known  ' 
historical  characters  figure  in  the  Story,  i 
There  Is  a  glimpse  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
plot  is  largely  concerned  with  the  pro-  [ 
posed  invasion  of  England.  i 
Sir  James  Barrie,  asked  how  his  "Shall  i 
V.  e  Join  the  Ladle.'??"  would  have  deveir  ' 
oped,  had  it  been  finished,  answered:  "I 
am  afraid  that  1  am  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  yourself,  because  it  was  performed 
for  the  only  occasion  at  the  R.  A.  D.  A. 
at  the  time  of  my  great  sorrow— the 
death  of  my  wife.    1  can,  however,  guess 
that  the  brilliant  author  does  not  this 
time   lead    us    to    the    haunts    of  the 
fairies.    Its  title  tells  you  that  It  must 
be  concerned  with  a  dinner  party,  and 
—  I    understand — there  is  a   murder  In 
it.    The  secret  of  this  murder  is  kept 
wrapped    in    profound    darkness — even 
from     those    dlKtingulshed     men     and  . 
women  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
performance  next  Monday.    They  have 
been  as  curious  as  we  are.  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  have  all   at   different  times 
quietly   approached    Sir   James  Barrie 
with   the  question,    'Who  did    It?'  To 
every  one  he  has  made  the  same  answer 
under  a  pledge  of  solemn  secrecy.  That 
answer  in  every  case  was.  'The  murder 
was  committed  by, the  character  whose 
part  you  yourself  ar*  playing.'  " 

"Peter  Pan"  revived:  "No  other 
author  could  approach  so  closely  to  the 
edge  of  disaster,  lean  over  it.  seem  to 
lose  its  balance,  and  at  the  Ia.st  instant 
fly  triumphantly  away.  Yet.  if  it  were' 
no  more  than  an  example  of  dexterity, 
'Peter  Pan'  would  not  have  endured  as 
It  has  endured.  It  would  have  died 
early  or  have  become  an  institution.  - 
Year  after  year  children  would  have 
been  sent  to  it.  Now  they  go  with 
their  mothers,  which  is  a  very  different 
matter.  The  reason  is,  not  that  it  is, 
whimsical  or  about  fairies  .  .  .  the 
reason  is  that  the  play  is  beautiful  and 
is  handled  as  an  artist  handles  a  beau- 
tiful thing." 

Before  "Peter  Pan"  is  with  us  again 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  his 
origin  be  not  found  in  'Jude  the  Ob- 
scure." for  Jude  longed  intensely  to  be  .  \ 
a  boy  who  should  never  grow  up,  and' 
his  aspirations  are  exquisitely  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hardy  in  a  description  of  Jude's 
hard  yet  happy  life  as  a  bird  scarer  in 
the  cornfields.  It  ended  by  his  love 
for  the  rooks  allowing  them  a  glorious 
undisturbed  banquet,  and  lost  him  his 
place  and  his  dream-world.  Another 
Hardy-Barrie  coincidence  is  apparent  in 
the  "Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  for  the  ad- 
mirable little  Chickerel  might  easily 
have  been  father  to  the  Admirable 
Crlchton! — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

American  Urania 

(Wm.  Archer's  Ijetter  of  Dec.  15,  In  the 
London  Daily  Teleirraph.) 
Sir — The  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Carlton  Miles  in  your  issue  of  today 
eeems  to  end  in  a  curious  contradiction. 
Mr.  Miles  says  In  his  last  paragraph; 
"It  (the  American  drama)  is  still  bound 
to  the  Broadway  convention — the  most ; 
un-American  convention  of  all."  If  he 
means  that  American  playwrights  aim 
at  making  their  work  acceptable  on 
Broadway,  this  is  no  doubt  true  in  the 
main,  though  he  himself  names  two  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule— Miss  Susan  Glae- 
pell  and  that  very  remarkable  di-ama- 
tist,  Eugene  O'Neill.  But  we  can  scarce- 
ly suppose  him  to  intend  such  an  obvi- 
ous truism;  it  would  be  like  saying  that 
most  English  playwrights  aim  at  ac- 
ceptance in  London,  and  most  French 
playwrights  at  suocees  in  Paris. 

Probably  his  real  meaning  Is  that  the 
life  of  New  York  absorbs  too  much  of 
the  playwrights'  attention;  and  if  this 
be  true  interpretation  of  his  remark,  I 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  differ  from  him. 
The  earlier  paragraphs  of  his  article 
contain  abundant  evidence  that,  for  the 
last  30  or  40  years,  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  rural  life  and  the  life  of 
small  towns.    "Hayseed"  drama  of  the 
"Old  Homeetead",type   has  long  been 
Immensely    popular.     That  remarkable 
artist,  James  A.  Heme,  author  of  "Shore 
Acres,"  "Griffith  Davenport"  and  "Sag 
Harbor,"  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  chose 
a  subject  from  New  York.  Augustus 
Thomas  made  his  fame  by  plays  of  the 
South  and  West— "Alabama,"  "In  Mir- 
zoura"  and  "Arizona."    It  would  need 
no  great  research  to  fill  half  a  column 
with  a   list   of    plays   having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Broadway,  which 
have  yet  achieved  more  or  less  popular- 
ity on   that  thoroughfare.     Until  quite 
recently  "Lightnin',"  a  delightful  play 
of  the  border  line  between  California  and 
Nevada,  headed  the  list  of  New  York 
successes.    Its  place  at  the  head  of  the 
roll  has  now  been  taken  by  "The  First 
Year,"  by  Frank  Craven,  a  most  amus- 
ing small-town   study   which   has   run  I 
well  into  its  second  year.    One  of  the 
succeseea  of  last  season  was  Zona  Gale's 
"JJiss  Lulu  Bett."  a  faithful  and  beau-  ! 
tiful    study    of    small-town    character.  | 
"Main  Street."  an  enormou.?ly  popular  i 
novel  of  Minnesota,  has  been   drama-  i 
tized.   I  know  not  with  what  success.  | 
Provincial  life,  in  short,  is  very  far  from 
being  neglected  on  the  .American  stage, 
-.^  •    -  •  •    •-   •■• 
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[f~rViRve  rriiBUhdef«tood   Mr.  .irifr" 
remark.  1  beg  his  pardon,  but  take  lea'  - 
to  suggeat  that  the  fault  is  not  entire 
mine.   Yours,  etc., 

WILLIAM  ARCHF.r., 

More  or  Less  Personal 

In   a   Ictt'-r  received  a   few  da,vi«  ;•!-■. 
from  Fernandez  Arboi,  oaca  no  tamllui 

a.  figure  In  our  musical  world,  he  nay 
that  It  is  so  odd  but  plea,sant  to  him  ' 
note  the  advance  in  pormlailty  here  ■ 
his  compatrioLs'  music,  which  years  at 
he  tried  to  produce  here,  but  uuavaillnv 
ly.  because  there  was  no  demand  for 
it  then.    ArboK  seems  Just  as  bu,s.v  no,' 
as  ever.   He  talks  of  a  tour  of  6'i  ori'hf  s 
tral  ^concerts  in  Spain,  of  concerts  h' 
conducts   in    I'Va  K'c.    of  a   lone;   op'  i  ;, 
tour.  But  the  lack  of  the  home  life  her. 
ho  misses,  becaufe  our  life  is  so  dirter'-ni 
frorn    the   Spanish.     I   wonder   he  h;i 
not    revi.'.ited    this   country,   where  h^ 
lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.— I^on - 
don  Dally  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Arbos,  who  was  concert  mast  c 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  irio 
'04.  i.s  phasantly  remembered  here. 
was  a  good  musician  and  a  delightful 
companion. 

In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  who 
have  been  debating  so  lustily  the  que- 
tion  of  the  Ru.s.-iian  ballet  there  has  bef  i 
a  good  deal  of  confusion.    1  read  th 
other  day  that  "if  Mr.  DiaghileffR  id' 
is  to  show  us  the  ballet  in  a  bygoip 
lihasc.    :    .        wh.\    does  he  no^  retsi 
for  the  purpose  the  last  .^--cciie  only 
•The   Sleeping   Prince.«s' .  and  altcrnat 
with  it  the  masterpieces  ■w-e  love,  ranc^ 
ing    from    the    romantic    simplicity  of 
'Papillons'  and  'Carnaval'  to  the  aw 
inspiring  'Sacre  du   Printemps'?"    B  i 
is   not  Tchaikovsky's  ballet  the  mo.-t 
.genuinely  Russian  ballet  of  those  mfii- 
tioned?    Schumann's  two  works  are  ;i 
modern   development   and   are  Russian 
only  In  that  the  music  was  scored  ami 
adapted   by  Russians  and   danced  by 
.some  Russians— theret are,  of  course,  oi 
were,  far  more  English  dancers  in  tli 
Russian  b.allet  than  the  general  publl 
has  knowledge  of.     I  feel  sure,  thoupi 
1  am  writing  from  memory,  that  the  m;. 
jority  of  the  ballets,  the  "masterpic<. 
we  love."  are  the  result  of  the  influen' 
of  Isidora  Duncan  in  Paris,  who  it  w,i  • 
who  gave  the  idea  for  many  of  small'M 
dances   to    Mme.    Pavlova   and  other- 
in   Paris;   it  was  from  Paris  and  not 
from  Petroei-ad   that  so  many  of  th. 
"masterpieces  that  we  love"  emanated 
—London   Daily  Telegraph. 

Really,  of  course,  Moisicwitsch  '  i 
not  an  exciting  player,  even  if  he  cat' 
raise  the  fervor  of  the  audience  to 
-such  a  height  that  the  applause  i.s  lonc; 
and  loud;  he  is  too  cool,  to.7  well-con- 
trolled, too  precise.  .  .  .  The  young 
pianist's  reading  (of  Li.szt's  sonata)' 
brilliant,  poetic  and  full  of  charm  as  il 
was,  yet  lacked  that  Intuition  which  is 
the  stamp  of  genius  and  the  mental 
force  of  unmistakable  authority— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

Marcia  Van  Dre.sser:  One  felt  graTefi. 
to  Mme.  Van  Dresser  for  her  singina^ 
always  accurate,  clean,  competent,  an'' 
above  all,  dignified.  She  ■would  be 
typically  classic  singer  if  it  were  not 
that  classical  music  has  depths  o 
passion  that  are  undoubtedly  foreign  to 
Mme.  Van  Dresser's  nature.  But  oi 
course,  we  must  take  the  defects  with 
the  qualities. 

Certain  Musical  Opinions 
Expressed  in  London  Journals 

Adela  Maddison's  compositions;  The 
material  of  Adela  Jladdison's  composi- 
tions   must    not    be    taken  seriously 
Her  style  is  very  distinct,  although  not 
English;    it   is   difticuU,    after  hearing- 
only   two  works   and   some   .songs,  to 
place  her  work  in  any  national  group  I 
but  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  French 
more   than    any   other.     The   material  ' 
of  her  music  la  best  described  by  the 
word  "striving";  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
music    that   sees    visions   and    dreams  | 
dreams,    but    the    kind    that   likes    to  ] 
create  these  things  for  itself;  and.  if  I 
sometimes  the  journey  was  a  little  long 
and  the  ascent  a  -little  steep  before  tho 
vision   broke  in  upon  us.  neverthele.-:,* 
it   always   came,    and.    moreover,  was 
always  satisfying.    There  were  momenta 
when    one    felt    (as    one    does  with 
Brahms  at  times),  that  the  music  was 
better  than  it  sounded,  but  this  is  not 
a  fault  of  inspiration  but  of  medium,  ' 
Atax  Reger:     Reger   was   not  of  our  | 
time.     He  came  either  much  too  late ' 
or.    if  the  reaction   from   the  present- 
day  outlook  should  in  time  lead  back 
to  Bach,  too  soon.     His  own  coinposi- 
tions  strike  one  at  first  as  a  kind  of; 
paralipomena    to    the    work    of    Bach,  ' 
But  he  certainly  was  not  mere  imitator. 
Apart  from  the  imposing  grasp  of  tech- 
inlque  there  is  in  his  work  a  breadth 
and  strength  that  is  all  his  own.  To 
a  musician   of  such   temperament  the 
variation    form    offers    unusual  opptir- 
tunity.     Any   composer   who  possesses 
in   an  unu.sal  degree  either  technique 
or  imagination — or  both — is  sure  to  ex- 
cel   in    this    field.     Reger's  orchestral 
variations   are   beyond    doubt  amongst 
the  finest  things  of  the  kind,  and  the 
pianoforte  variations  played  by  Mr.  Lji- 
mond.     though    necessarily     poorer  in 
icolor,   show  equally  well   his  amazing 
ingenuity  and  extraoi-dinary.  ^vealtu  of 
resources. 

Mr.  Harold  Samuel  at  his  recital  re 
the   "JIom_ent.=:   Musicaux"  pf  Schi:! 
and  impromptu   iti  flat 
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.iiists   than    Mr.    Samiiftl.  Kven 
nnTn^lu.  their  f«,'''nB«  -;;!^,7; 

,  IniLprl  livr..=  in  hisquariers.  l"--^ 

^ud   the   unfliashed  .ywphony. 

.  bythmical  poverty  of  large  sections  of 
ihe  great  C  major  symphony,  as  of, some 
f  thesp  ".Moments  Musicaux.  is  bound 
;,,  be  resented  at  a  time  ^vhen  the  gen- 
ial trend  is  all  for  newer,  subtler  and 
more  .■omplex  measure.  ■•I.ongiieurs  are 
nrver  divine.  What  is  t'-u'^  ^•''^'"^^ 
Seh.ihert  is  the  lyrical  beauty  of  his 
melodies.  He  himself  was  so  cnth'-alled 
bv  it  that  hr  could  not  appreciate  the 
„--eakness  of  ether  parts  of  bi«  structure 
-which  is  wl.at  nun  of  infinitely  smaller 
calibre  might  have  done. 

Whv  do  we  come  back  ae.vin  and  again 
to  Mozart?-  Mozart  haunts  us  be<'ause. 
though  he  is  not  academic,  he  does  not 
.arrow  our  emotional  ner.vos;  he  is  not 
;n<e  Watrner.  a  man  letting  off  rockets 
in  an  excited  crowd:  or  Tchaikovski.  a 
.  entimentalist  crying  for  the  moon;  or 
l  irahms,  a  middle-aged  man  remember- 
ing  his  mother  and   his   fir.-jt-love :  or 
l",^anck.  a  man  shut  out  from  heaven  ! 
he  is  not  a  mere  tube  through  which, 
l.low    his   aspirations,    his  s^ntlr.ients 
and  his  regrets  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic 
flood-   he  is  that   most   mysterious  ot. 
Nature's  secrets,  a  great  creative  artist, 
whose   work,    purged   of   all  emotional 
dros.s,  flies  at  the  imaginaUon.— w.  J. 
Turner  in  "Music  and  Life." 

..NCER^S  orTHE  WEEK 

'lioti<«-         „,  <>  .on   p.  M.,  thai 

Arlington    Theatre    8^30  ^ 
P^pte's  symphony  ^"1^^^;^^^,  notice.! 
lenhauer,  conductor    bee  people'al 
Symphony  H^"'  '  _\on,  Mr.  Dunham, 

conductor.      Hanaei  s 

special  notice.  g  .jg   p.  M.. 

,erd'rrc\tanfv,ad^^i'rHosing.  tenor. 

^¥u:^:y:H:::tvendome3^p.^.^^ 

•ren-ys  ""-.•-,,<^.°"";,,*;^"c^dTng.  pianist.  , 
Wit.  violinist.  ^  ,n  G  Major.  1 

Sij?ru;:^^^i>--„-i= 
3«rt^M'---i 

symphony  ^^-^^! 
^V<:;e;trMr.°Mo"eux.  conductor.  Be. 
special  notice.  M..  EsthW 

'sa,turda,y:  '^^^Z^^t'^^^^^^^^- 
nale.  •■^P'-'^"''^,JJ,rder  Wind;  Donaudy 
,,.on.  was  Machl  der  win  > 

ael  mio  amat^        /J^  ^ongs;  Cha-! 
^-''^'V  s^Ses    Debussy"  Fan 
i.r.  les  Z^^ales  ■  ±;    ,  Nocturne 
|;,;,d  Clair  de'  '  ^.^^  d'  or    Hereshoff.  ' 

Pannyre  ^ux  trlons  d  or  w 
W-ale.  There  Is  a  SoHtud^  >  ^ter- 
Dusk.   Summons,  7,„nrl« 
Barn^tt.   Night   Song  at  Capri. 

Bantock,  A  Feast  ^f  j^^^f  ^'^^^ation  ot 
vmphony  Hall,  8  V-  ^ 
ida>'9  symphony  concert,  Mr.  m 
ux.  conductor. 

INDIAN  BAWTONE 

GIVES  RECITAL  HERE  1 
Jordan  Hall  E^tertaintnent  Is  for 
Baby  Hygiene  Association 
oaoj  X  j6  os-ke-non- 
1^  night  at  Jordan  Hall.  Os  k 
t^n   Indian  baritone,  gave  a  recital  for 
Z  lelZ  of  the  Baby  Hygiene  As30- 
the  benefit  o  ^^^^^  ^^^^m 

N  Haigh  anl  Ralph  Bro...  French 
N.    riaign  Miss  Ger- 

>,on,s.  and  ^-"-^tl^nosstble  cimbina-  ' 

Mi««  Clarke   -  ^j,^*;'^^^.   Haigh  nor 
ar-fompanist.   ^^^'^"^".nv   good  reason 
,Mr.    Brown   ^^<'^„^,f,.  ^y^ave  been  chosen 
..hy  the  horns  "^ould  have  ^^^^ 
,  solo  instruments.  ""J  y^^'a,ve  been 
,ere   chosen,   thei  ^^ouW 
elected  as  ^olf  t^;„i,!akes  however. 
,mparatively  *^"^"^'"^Hy  good  singer, 
Os-ke-non-ton  ^s\_^tTU^r  enuncia- 
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been  ui  ^ocici\  '  tiii-s  yt-ar.  .;  we 
were.    Unfortunately  W6  have  no 
'r  tricks,  and  the  sight  of  many 
•i/ro  implements  on  both  sides  of  a 
nner  plate  disconcerts  u^.   Should  the 
:^er  silver  trident  be  used  for  the', 
.  or  the  salad?  We  mtist  buy  a  book/ 
etiquette,    if  only   to   answer  the 
■tlons  of  the  palpitating  curious  or 
;  liilexed. 

.V  piain  desk-book  of  commerce  in- 
f./rnis  us  that  "virtuoso"  is  accented  on 
iho  third  syllable;  the  first  syllable  is 
pronounced  "vir  '  or  "vur" — with  a  long 
■u."  In  the  18th  century  two  lexi- 
cographers pronounced  the  word  as  if  it 
vvere  spelled  ""vur-chu-o-so,"  but  today 
the  second  syllable  Is  "tu."  Jameson 
(1S27)  and  Smart  (1840)  pronounced  the 
last  syllajjle  "zo." 

No  lexi,oftgrapher  gi.ves  the  pronouncl- 
atlon  for  "society  people"  on  Beacon 
Hill,  the  Back  Bay  or  tljt  "Small  of  the 
Back  Bay,"  to  borrow  the  late  "Sandy" 
Browne's  characLeri^tion  of  the  dis- 
'rict  lying  between  boylston  street  and 
Huntington  avenue  known  to  old  sports 
qs  "Fairy  Land." 

BtMINI 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent 
years  about  IBJmini,  known  to  some  as 
the  Island  of  the  Blest.  Has  any  one 
referred  to  the  20  odd  pages  of  verses 
entitled.  "Bimlnl,"  and  published  \n  the 
collection  of  Heine's  later  poems?  At 
;,the  end  Heine  says  that  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon  was  no  fool,  no  drivelling  blun- 
derer when  he  undertook  the  pilgrim- 
age t»  Bimini.  He  had  no  doubt  of 
that  island's  existence.  But  while  he 
sought  youth,  he  waxed  daily  older, 
anj  emaciated  and  wrinicled  he  finally 
came  to  the  land  where  under  the  shade 
of  cypresses  flows  the  healing  water, 
Lethe.  Who  drinks  of  it  forgets  all 
I  sorrow,  forgets  what  he  has  achieved 
1  or  lost. 


line  coast  In  17U,  however,  he  had  only 
a  coup  e  of  sldbps  in  his  squadron.  \ 
Leslie's  referonce  to  the  fruit  trade  is 
reminiscent  of  another  by-gone  indus- 
try Round  about  1820  onward  to  the 
comirg  in  of  steam  numbers  of  small 
fast  topsail  schooners,  brigantines  and 
brigs  were  built  especially  lor  the  swit. 
transportation  to  London  and  other  cen- 
tres of  wines  and  fruit  from  the  Canury 
islands.   Madeira,  the  Azores  and  the 

^\n'''^Jrnc'lu3ion,  it  may  be  said  that 
Kniehfs  "Modern  Seamanship  defines 
a  barkentine  us  a  "vessel  with  three  or 
T.ore  masts,  of  which  the  two  after 
^nes,  main  and  mizzen.  or  mizzen  and 
ilgger,  are  fore-and-aft  rigged.  A  five- 
master,  with  the  three  after-masi ,  fore- 
ard--''l  rigged,  is  rtlll  '  I'ri  ''  "^'  "^ 
Boston.  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 


:1 


r  lost. 

I  And  who  lands  there  and  drinks  never 
leaves,  for  this  land  is  the  true  island 
of  Bimini.  * 

BRIGANTINES  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  recent  contribution  to  this  col- 
umn. Dr.  W.  K.  Crockett  says  that,  de- 
.'ipite  much  practical  experience  in  sea- 

j  faring  matters,  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
he  never  heard  of  the  word  "brigan- 

I  tine." 

He  must  be  mistaken,  as  the  word  is 
'  quite    frequently    found    In  literature 
dealing  with   things  maritime,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  the  reflection  of  ordi- 
nary usage.  ' 


SHIRTS  AND  JOURNALS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A.  nunlDer  have  discussed  in  another 
column  ot  tliis  page  the  sad  state  ot 
present-day  journalism.     Some  writers 
seem  to  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  at-, 
tention  to  what  fellow  travelers  read. 
U  do  myself,  not  through  ill-bred  cu- 
riosity or  any  desire  to  regulate  the 
tastes  of  otV:ers,  but  simply  because  1 
can  no  longer  read  while  riding  except 
by  un  awkward  change  of  glasses,  and 
so  am  forced  to  stare  at  the  newspapers 
opposite  my  seat.     I  have  noted  one 
thin^'  that  I  have  not  seen  mentioned 
in    Mr    Herkimer   Johnson  s  writings, 
thou'gh  it  may  appear   in   his  unpulj- 
ishetl    work:     One    can    tell   a  .mans 
preference  in  journals  ^^y  his  taste  in 

^*Wo^ven  madras  and  inconspicuous  silks 
read  The  Herald  in  the  morning  and 
the  Transcript  at  night.  Percales  and 
other  prints  read  the  Post  and  the  Tele-- 
°r"m  Repps  read  the  Advertiser  and 
eaudv  silks  read  the  American.  Readers 
of  the  Globe  may  be  found  in  various 
kinds  of  shirts,  always  in  fresh  condi- 
tion though,  as  the  readers  "re  gen - 
en"iy  mar^-ied  men.     F.  EDWARDS." 

'  BONtOB, 

ICHORAL  UNION 


Rless;  'Trize  Song'"'  frcm  Die  ilieste 
singer,  Wagner:  Introduction  and  Tav 
entelle,  Sarasate. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Helfetz  played  as  -w. 
as  usual  Is  to  say  all  that  can  be  sa'. 
There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  just  who  is  the  greatest  livliiK 
violinist,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  Mr. 
Heitetz  must  be  considered  among  th« 
possibilities.  His  bowing  Is  exquisite. 
One  wishes  that  ho  would  show  a  Uttl« 
more  entliusiaem  In  his  stage  attitude 
and  perhaps  smile  while  taking  encore*. 

Mr.  ShoUlnoft  accompanied  very  wall. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
GIVES  ITS  UTH  CONGER' 
ImIss  Helena  Morrill,  Lyric  Soprani 
Pleases  Audience  - 

The    Peoples    Symphony  Orchestr, 

nth  concert  in  tne   ^  ^^^^^ 


the 
^1  on  ; 
flies ; 


nary  usage. 

Take  William  Falconer,  for  example 
The  word  "brigantine  "  is  found  in  his 
"Universal  Marine  Dictionary,"  first 
published  in  17G9.  Falconer  himsel' 
served  at  sea  from  his  18th  year  to  th 
time  of  his  death.    He  was  one  of  thre 

 :  ..^  ,,r.»ai^1j-  tho  Rritan 


arine   Dictionary,"  first 
published    in    17G9,     Falconer  himself 

'    o  the 

time  oi  nis  aeacn.  ne  wua  oiie  vi  three 
survivors  from  the  wreck  of  the  Britan- 
nia,' off  Cape  Colonna,  which  formed  the 
subject  ot  the  long  poem,  "The  Ship- 
wreck"; it  gave  him  a  great  reputation, 
and  led  to  his  entering  the  English 
navy.  ^He  sailed  as  purser  in  the  Auro- 
ra, frigate,  from  Spithead  for  India,  in 
1769;  after  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  December,  the  Aurora  was 
never  heard  of  again,  having  presuma- 
bly foundered  at  sea  with  all  on  board. 

if  a  man  of  Falconer's  Intimate  con-  1 
nection  with  the  sea  employed  the  word  j 
"brigantin^."  it  stands  to  reason  that  ) 
it  was  in  vise  in  his  time.  In  fact,  Inj 
the  preface  to  the  dictionary,  Falconer 
states  that  whatever  relates  to  ships 
and  their  rigging,  etc.,  is  drawn  from 
his  own  observation. 

Dr.  Crocke'tt,  in  his  reference  to  pi- 
rates, overlooks  the  fact  that  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date  piracy  was 
practised  in  a  miscellany  of  craft  in  ail 
-the  waters  of  the  world.  The  Chinese 
pirate  had  his  junk,  with  "stinkpots"  ■ 
(forerunners  of  poison  gas)  dangling 
tr-r^m  thR  soars:  the  Malay  had  his  pr 


(forerunners   of   poison   gas;  aanguni 
from  tUe  spars;  the  Malay  had  his  proa 
Among    somewhat   more    civilized  na 
tions   in  the  early  years  of  the  19U 
century,    piracy,    privateering,  smug- 
gling and  the  slave  trade  were  almost^ 
inextricably    intermixed,    and  carried 
on  in  all  kinds  of  vessels  from  full- 
rigged   ships   to  sloops.      The  French 
privateersman,    hailing   from  Dunkirk 
or  other  channel  ports,  used  the  three- 
masted    lugger    in    his  depredations. 
("Once  aboard  the  lugger,  and  the  girl 
ic  7n!ne'"1    "Fifty  years  ago  the  slave 


is  mine!")    "Fifty  years  ago  the  slave 

se,e...v-"           J  .^A  mistakes   ""r":;:^.,  1  and  fruit  trades  produced  a  number  of 

comparatively             ^^.^^^  g^od  singer,  ^^^^          schooners,  brigs  and  brlgan- 

".t  .h'e  erMt  virtue  of,  clear  enuncia-  ,  ^  ^^.^^ 

^'"^^  ind  precise  attacks.    H^'^!  tall,  raking  mas^s.  the  Baltimore  clip- 

l'^"  JXt  though,  in  his  little  'ectm-e  on  ^^^^  probably  the  fastest  of  these, 

^nai^  customs  and  music    wMch  fo^_  I             ^^^^^   ^.^j  ^^.j^^ 

the  morc  formal  part  of  ^he  ^   ^        ^    ,^.,,en  more  than  one  vessel 

'°tm     Th^re  he  held  the  who^^  f°t"lr  actually  Intended  for  the  slave  trade 

?:  r^Pt  attention  with  a  fund  o^  m  e  ^        ^^..^                       ^  .. 

tin-  remarks,  lighted        .^.j'or     He  (R.   C.   Leslie.   Old   Sea   Wings,  Ways 

:f™'what"  naive.                      'JkTk,  un-  and  Words.  London,  1890.) 

a1^ca^%err^u^^^^^  - 


.  A.  F.-  asks  us  to  decide  "as  to 
1  tlw  correct  pronunciation  to  be  used 
'  In  Boston  society  of  the  word  'virtuo- 

""mes   our   correspondent    think  that 
•..re  should  be  one  pronunciation  foi 
=ton  sct-i- ■       another  for  mere  mer- 


h,r>         '  :n-e,     f  Ib-l"    wit*>  111."  n-o' 
clean-lined   hulls   and    tall  spars 
run   I'.e    blockade    on   the  Air  e  . 


\\h 
for 

to  run  I'.e  DiocKaae  on  tne  au.i 
coast  and  get  across  tjie  sizzling  "Horse 
Latitudes"  with  the  loss  of  the  fewest 
slaves  possible,  relied  indifferently  cn^ 
brigs,  ships,  schooners  and  briganiinei^. 
the  pirate  would  be  hardly  more  r  - 
-tricted  in  his  choice,  provided  it  v.if 
last,  he  took  what  he  could  get  or  cap- 
ture. Pirates  of  an  earlier  date,  such 
as  Roberts.  Teach  and  Edward  Englanci,. 
were  to  be  found  in  full-rigged  ships. 
Te.Tch  at  one    time    had  the  "Queen 


The  people's  Choral  Union  of  Boston,  1 
O^ge"      Dunham     conductor.  Per- 
formed Handel's     Samson  ^J-t^nig 
In  symphony  Haii^        «  Rodgers. 

wafi  the  <"^S^"'^''.„?;'^iaa  furthermore 
^X%oX^^hestrali 

bration  of      J^^^./before  the  public, 
oratona  ot  hanaei  s  o  ^^^^ 
m  oratorio  strangely  neg  ^^^^ 
Mty  that  ^''^"^  ^°*ftighit   types  of 
Its   interest  '"^f  i time  wo  heard 
choral  music.    The  last^ 
.•Samson"  was      l^S-  w^^  ^^^^^ 
formed  bj  the  Ham.  g^^.  and 

Mmes.    Nordica   and  ^^^^^^  ^ 

Messrs.    W.    J-  singers.  The 

•    Plunket  «-f^";.,fUr,loX|-for   in  ^ 
rse'^days^'u^-  the  fashion   to  go, 

.post  in^P'-^^A^^fi^ing  most  pa- 

^andel's  most  chimnlng^  out  In  1845 

r  the-H^anr  and  H^^^^^^^^ 

^atoX^"  h:""----^  "^'-^  --^'^^ 

tlie  solo   singers  "^^i'"  J*^* 
additional  orchestral  parts  to  tJ'e  score 
and  at  the  concerts  practically  conducted 
as  organUt.  although  the  president  of , 
^%Sty.>onas  Chickering  w_^ed  the, 

Si  se^S.m"' wL=ed\y"a  U^>: 
ofl^e  dav  o  "the  shower  of  meteora 
°  hich  illumine  our  November  nighty 
There  were  16  performances  of  the  ora 
th^t  vear  There  were  perform- 
torio  t^fj,^"- 1847,  1852.  1853,  185.4. 
'1^59  ^t!  1868  im  and  then  the  on, 
'"it' if  a  good  thing  to  be  reminded  ot 

[  ishly  "«S'^f„f,^°^e^f^\^rusic:  forget  tliat 

"such  people       ^''^/^^/'^^o^hSy  niuslo" 
Ing  ihelr  knowledge  of  woru  .y 
is  thus  amply  justified. 

HmFETZ  PLAYS 


nth  concert  m  _  Helen 

1st.    The  prof  ;„  Bb  Major. 

Haydn-f  ymphony  NO-  1^  -Lucia." 
Donlzetli-Mad  fP^'i'a  MorrlU. 

MlBS  M   E  Packard. 

Flute  ObUgato.  Mr.  M.  oitanllla." 
bacome--Bohemtan  suite  ,^0- 

Puccini — Aria  U" 

"Mme.  Butterfly." 

Miss  Helena  Mon- HI- 
Mendel830hn--Overture     Buy  Bl^^^^ 

once  again   the   lar„e      ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
tokened  how  lively  is  t »  ^      ^  j^^ge 

^^^'\rTand  Miss  Morrill  generously, 
.rchestra,  and  ^unued  ap-; 

esponded   to  „ 
.,laus?  to  each  of  her  nu      „       j  j^^.. 
ing  the  -Caro  Nome    from    R  g^^^j^,., 

r^'''S'f  ••Bohemian  Girl."  The 
from   Baite  s  vnnor  -was  one 

demonstration  ^^^t  and  she 

:eer;V!;^r4a^'-rVou  loved, 

me  still  the  same.  agreeable 

Flexibility,  good  '•^"'"/^"shness  of 

timbre,  as  ^^'re  her  voice,  and  she! 
youth,  character  ze  her  vo  ^  ^^^j^. 

f ''■"",?raTuro    M  E  Packard  played 
Ihi  nute  obbUgato  for  the  "Mad  Scene" 
rhrusutllymusica^y^ma^^^^^^^ 
The  orchestra  «^«"«°j,;"contra^tfcgi 
•■,uite.  depict  ng  ^'^^f\^^^^^_ti.e  wlU 
studies   m   the  ^y^^  sereniU , 

abandon  of  Uie  ^'-  e^;,^  ^.^or  with] 
under  the  storiignv,  dances, 
the  return  of  the  ^^•'^  ■^^  another 
"^^  lunday  this  tTr^e  to  the  St. 
T°^«"*Theatre. '^Huntington  avenue 
lames    Theaire.  interest  in 

owing  to  the  lapse  P  program 
opera  at  Beethoven's  "Eroica" 

will  ^omprise.     Beetho^  -Morceau  de 

Sert  •^of  Xhn  .and  orchestra  ^an.l 
r'^^C^rm^.n'Szio-Voi-nlst.wiUt.e 
the  assisting  artist 


Bv  FHlLtP  HALE  . 

HOLLIS  STREET  "THB-V-rfE^-First 
time  in  Boston  of  "The  Wan^erm^ 
Jew"  a  p'.av  in  four  phases,  hy  t.. 
Temple  Thurston.  Produced  by  David 
Belasco  and  A.  L.  Erlanger. 

,  ....   Thais  l^a-irton 

  ...Viola  I-^"'-* 

Haolieli  •   TTrone  rn"-"" 

^rflthatlilas.  the  Jew  •-  •  ,ry,^a<,r,, 

rm  ijiiescim  HerDert  I>omas 

B"';™""* T?'lshor  Di<-lilTi«>» 

•  '"'ifrej-   Robert  'NnhK- 

K,,vn,oi,d  of  Touloqse  Howard 

^/"J'"-  ■  •  Mi-.h.-.;;;;' .1  Ubert  Bn.HMs 
.\iir1ri».i    Ml'-ni  In.t  Tym 


aii.ipl'..' 
1-irtro  M 

Al    K  'tar 


Marl  > 
.Vrnalrti 
MattPO: 
OllaUa  ^ 
i^oiizalc^s  I' 
.\lonzo  Gastio 
.lu.-i  (ie  TfxPiIa 

("SomiclUor  

\Counclllor 
This 
( pisodic 


laiiio. - 
'.attadio... 


is 


Tvrone  Pow-er 

  .  ...'AdiolP  KlaiT 

 .Rulieit  S'lb't 

".'..'.Bishop  Olckin*"'; 

'Pf'"*   .Viola  Leach 

'.  ■'' t  .Tyrone  power 

;•.!,!'" ,  Edsar  Kent 

  ....Howard  Boiildcn 

  .Howard  Lang; 

 .'...Ka:i<ii  Tlicoilore 

.■.!";!"."."  .Charles  W.  MuvroWB 
a  pictorially  romantic  play, 
making  an  appeal  to  religious 
sentimeat.  ris-.ng  in  the  first  and  last 
act  to  tragic  intensity,  with  scenes  o 
pure  melodrama  not  wholly  devoid  of 
sensationalism.  Mr.  Thurston  has  de- 
parted .widely  from  the  old  legend  In 

one  respect  he  f°'loY%'*''- '  -xhash 
Quinet  in  his  fantastical  epic.  J^^^^-^ 
ver.'^--  '  in  makin„'  the  Jew  figure  Ir 
historical  episode.s  at  lorn;  intervals  ol 
!ii„e  and  he.  too.  ..ives  the  Jew  a  mys 
leriou-s  nnvver  over  women  1  nilKe  au 
hero  of  the  weird  legend.  Mr.  Thurston  s 
Jew' iM  .  suer.s  11,  -aie  course  of  his  wan- 
derings ^t  the  end  he  is  redeemed 
not  \  the  self-sa'-rifi..:-  oi  h  woman 
the  fortunate  fate  of  Vanderdecken.  tht 
.-aptain  of  ^.c  -^ylnv  Dutchman,  but 
by  doing  sood.  healin.c;  the  sick,  anc 
Ihus  working  out  his  own  salvation  b> 
approaching  close  to  the  .Nazarent 
wliom  he  h.ad  flouted  and  struck  on  hif 
w-ly  to  Calvary. 


-ly  to  Calvary. 

Liic  K—-" -  ^panlcQDyo-^-  The  dialogne  ls  for  the  most  Part  in- 
audience.  «%'%^^°"^ram  was  as  teresting;  it  Is  at  times  Impressive 
uel  Chotzlnoff.     The  pros  |  ^^^^        ^  .   


^^rceno  in  A  minor  Goldma^^^^ 

,rs'Bacir:Snafs°e!%"int-Sae^^^^^^ 
J.  S.  tiacn,  "Eugene  Onegin, 

^^ko^y-AuTr;  Perp^tuum  Mobile. 


teresting;    it    is   ai    wwn:-  .......... 

and  in  the  more  important  scenes  V 
affords  full  opportunity  for  an  actor  oi 
olociueni  diction.    There  Is  ftortnnateb 

■  r,,m\r    r-'llef."     Episodic    as  th' 
.-iction    is  reason:)bl\ 


de 


v>; 


In  the  first  act  the  Jew.  who  has 
Jtaken  a  woman  from  her  husband, 
lingered  at  the  Saviour  because  he  re- 
puked  him  for  the  deed  instead  of  nom- 
jiiPl  to  heal  her  of  sickness:  also  hon- 
I'stly  believing  that  the  Saviour  Is  fi 
]-editious  man  and  a  charlatan,  runs 
ifter  him  bearing  the  cross  and  strikes 
liim.  As  he  strikes,  his  wlfe'die<?  The 
T-urse  upon  him.  This  act  Is  adroltiv 
nanappcl  and  elves  promise  of  the  acts 
lo  f<illow'.  realized  fully  onl.v  in  the  last. 
In  the  second,  as  an  unknown  knlBht  In 
the  time  of  the  first  cus.Tde.  he  con- 
liuers  In  the  tournament  and  would 
deduce  tho  wife  of  a  knight.  In  the 
bew's  tent  she  remembers  the  tale  told 
|)y  Issaclier,  and  shrinks  with  horror 
from  the  .accursed  one.  .-\s  he  would 
force  her."  a  lejier  going  b.i'  cries  "Un- 
plean!"  and  the  Jew  shudders  at  his 
pwn  lot.  , 
In  the  13th '.century  at  Palermo  he  Is 
rich  merchant.  Andrea  telK  him  of 
Ihe  forthcoming  persecution,  as  the  Em- 
peror wishes  ■  to  iriako  war  .tnd  n  n-ds 
funds,  for  "when  the  Christians  wap'^ 
livar  the  Jews  must  furnish  the  money." 
The  wife  of  I\Ui.tLeo,  nr'.evnis  oVer  Die 
loss  of  their  son.   become's  a  nun. 

T<i',i  ,  Vos.  ^  beloved  ph.\- 
Blclan  In  Seville,  the  Je\V  falls  Into  th" 
1,1  i.ic  uii(U'..  ;> ,  ^  iiiccnsciously 
hct-ra-yed  by  A  girl  v..  ae  had  res- 
cued from  the  stree..  ..i  a  powerfii! 
[>ut  wlinlly  'improbabi'j  scene  he  ar- 
ji-aigns  the  Holy  Councril  tl^at  would 
pud,?'-  him  and  is  i.;oni.->inne.1  to  '.ne 
pti*k*- 

bong   as   the    performance    was  last 
light,  the  attention  of  the  large  audience 
id  not  flag.    The  unusual  character  of 
|lhe  play,  a  dialogue  that  was  generally 
_»f  a  high  order,  the  massive  stage  set- 
Itings.  ani  the  tasteful  color  schemes, 
land  above  all  the  portrayal  of  the  Jew 
|by  Mr.  Power,  held  firmly  the  spectators 
Ir.'  Power's  commanding   stature,  his 
senorous  and  nobis  voice,  his  command 
|of  facial  expression,  his  sobriety  and 
significance  o£  gesture,  his  lireadth  of 
style  were  admirably  suited  to  the  im- 
personation   of    this    romantic  figure, 
from  the  exhibition  of  fierce  hatred  and 
jtal    vigor   in    the   first   act   to  the 
iign'ty  and  spirituality  of  the  scene  be- 
fore the  council.    It  would  be  a  pleasurt 
|to  speak  of  certain  details  in  the  per- 
formance, as  the  unexaggerated  expres- 
sions of  remorseful  recollection,  but  the 
ileasure  is  now  denied  us. 
Among  those  in  the  supporting  com- 
Ipany  especially  worthy  of  mention  were 
iMiss  Lawton.  Miss  Lewes,  Miss  Klaer 
land  Miss  Leach;  that  excellent  actor, 
IMr.  Brunlng,  in  a  comparatively  minor 
Ipart.    and ,  Mr.    Lang,    the  Inquisitor- 
Igtneral,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  the  contenipti- 
Ihle  Tarrazo. 

Ipolice  guard  theatre 

First  nighters  who  attended  the  open- 
ing performance  in  Boston  of  the  Be- 
lasco  and  Erianger  production,  "Tne 
Wandering  Jew."  last  evening  in  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  found  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  house  well  policed  by 
a  detail  from  the  Lagrange  street  sta- 
tion. There  were  no  disturbances,  the 
audience  passing  In  and  out  quietly, 
and  the  police  had  nothing  to  do. 

Joseph  B.  Cook,  manager  of  tlie'  the- 
atre, could  not  account  for  the  piosence 
of  the  police,  but  Superintendent  of 
Police  Michael  Crowley,  who  was  in  the 
audience,  explained  that  there  had 
leen  rumors  of  an  intended  demonstra- 
ion  in  protest  against  the  drama,  and 
he  men  were  sent  as  a  precautionary 
neasure. 

ISarlier  in  the  day  a  great  crowd  had 
formed  the  doors  In  answer  to  an  ad- 
!-tisement   for  supernumeraries.  In- 
•id  of  applying  at  4   o'clock   in  the 
fternoon.  as  the  advertisement  stated, 
■  job-Seekers  besieged  the  house  at 
A.   M.,   and   their  presence,  Supt. 
owley   said,    probably   gave   rise  to 
e  rumors  of  an  organized  demonstjra- 
ion. 


The  passionate  eaters  of  tripe  will  not 
t  us  rest.  It  was  an  unfortunate  mo- 
lent  when  we  shyly  admitted  that  we 
i-ere  not  of  the  elect.  Not  all  the  let- 
ers  received  in  protest  are  of  a  gcorn- 
ul  or  abusive  character.  The  Interest 
hown  m  our  welfare  by  a  total  stran- 
er   touched  us  deeply.    She  urg«s— 

hould  we  say  begs?— us  to  go  to   'g 

nd  order  trip  with  Delmonico  potatoes. 
It  Is  not  on  the  bill  of  fare,  but  those 
iho  know  may  order  it,  nevertheless." 
Joes  one  have  to  make  some  signal  of 
istress,  wink  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or 
-hisper  a  cabalistic  password  to  ob- 
ain  the  dish?  "Then  eat  with  an  open 
nind  and  an  appreciative  stomach  '■ 
Vhy  not  with  an  open  stomach  and  an 
ppreciative  mind?  "It  will  come  to 
ou  that  confession  Is  good  for  the  soul 
nd,  besides  adding  one  to  your  list  of 
amous  dishes,  as  good  as  the  best 
ou  will  hint  delicately  to  the  wagging 
lorld  that  even  a  'columnist'  may 
hange  his  mind."  Our  correspondent 
idds  that  the  hotel  named  by  her  is 
he  "only  tripe  place  in  Boston." 
'VN'e  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  find  fault 
vith  tnpe  eaters  for  their  taste  Why 
Should  we  be  compelled  to  eat  the  dish 
f  we  do  not  like  it?  The  correspon- 
^lent  who  Is  so  anxious  for  our  conver- 
lion  might  sing: 

While  the  trips  holds  out  to  burn 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return. 
t«  /■''°*er  correspondent,  the  erudite  Mr. 
.eorge  P.  Bolivar  of  Beverly,  says  that  ' 
^vas  known  to  the  ancients.  H, 
'■om  a  speech  of  Strepaiades  in 
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wet  before  these  wise  philosophers.  "  Mr. 
Bolivar  Is  probably  aware  that  this 
speech  is  also  translated  :  "If  th«y  like, 
let  them  serve  up  a  sausage  out  of  me 
to  the  deep  thinkers,"  while  Ijetebvro  dc 
Villcbrune  prefers :  "Let  one  tiarve  a/t 
my  expense  a  dish  of  entrails  to  tbeM 
thinkers." 

Ulysses  and  his  men  in  tlielr  wander- 
ings landed  on  the  .shore  of  the  land 
where  dealt  "the  blot«om-fed  Loto- 
phagl,"  but  relating  his  adventures  to 
good  King  Alcinous  nnd  the  entrancing 
and  entranced  Nausioaa  he  said  nothing 
about  a  sojourn  In  the  country  of  the 
Trlpe-eaters.  It  is  true  that  a  character 
in  the  "Pytina"  of  Creatinu*  exclaims, 
"How  fine  Is  now  this  slice  of  tripe,"  but 
unfortunately,  as  the  comedy  Is  \oM,  we 
do  not  know  the  character  of  the  man 
'exclaiming.  On  the  other  hand,  some- 
one In  the  "Proagon"  of  Aristophanes 
bursts  out  with  "Wretch  that  I  am,  I've 
eaten  tripe,  my  son  !" 

It  Is  also  true  that  tripe  entered!  into 
the  wonderful  .stew  that  the  landlord  in 
"The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  was  preparing 
while  Mr.  Codlin  sat  impatient.  In  the 
"Calchls''  of  Axionicus  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  stew  that  rivals  that  of 
Dickens's: 

"T  am  making  soup, 
Putting  In  well-warm'd  fish,  and  adding 
to  them 

Some  scarce  half-eatern  fragments ;  and 

the  pettitoes 
Of  a  young  porker,  and  his  ears;  the 

which  I  sprinkle 
With  savory  assafoetida;  and  then 
I  make  the  whole  into  a  well-flavor'd 

sausage, 

A  meat  most  saleable.  Then  do  I  add  a 

slice 

Of  tender  tripe;  and  a  snout  soak'd  In 
vinegar." 

TRIPE  AND  LAMB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  recently  expressed  scorn  of  tripe 
stirs  me  to  a  few  words  of  champion- 
ship.  I  do  not  agree,  sir,  that  it  is  any 
less  desirable  to  eat  the  tender  and  suc- 
culent first  and  second  stomachs  of  a 
cow  than  It  Is  laboriously  to  chew  the 
sliced  muscle  of  the  rump  of  the  sam« 
animal.    You  will  perceive  that  I  am 
fond  of  tripe;  it  nourishes  me.  and  I 
like  the  taste  when  it  is  cooked  Boston 
Btyle.    My  own  fondness  for  the  dish 
will  be,  I  realize,  of  no  interest  to  you, 
for    i   cannot   lay   claim    to  notable 
achievement,  but  I  am  about  to  bring 
confusion  Into  your  camp  by  quoting 
)  the  great  editor,  Moxon,  who,  accord 
]  ing  to  E.  "V.  Lucas,  wrote  of  Charles 
Lamb  in  1835:  "He  had  a  strong  aver 
I  sion  to  roast  beef  and  fowls,  and  to  any 
I  wines  but  port  and  sherry.    Tripe  and 
,  cow  heels  were  to  him  delicacies — rare 
dainties."    Tripe,   then,  has  nourished 
i  genius.    But  what  of  cow  heels?  If 
!  tripe  contributed  to  the  gently  ruminat- 
'  ing  humor  of  Charles  Lamb,  did  cow 
r  heels  account  for  the  occasional  spright- 
liness  and  vigor  of  his  diction? 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  your 
opinion  of  this  other  favorite  food  of 
the  beloved  Ella.  H.  J.  H. 

Marblehead. 
How  carelessly  mean  read!  We  never 
said  we"scorned"  tripe;  we  said  we  did 
not  like  the  dish.  Charles  Lamb  had 
likes,  dislikes  and  prejudices  In  food, 
drink  and  literature.  For  example,  he 
was  extravagantly  fond  of  roasted  baby 
pig.  He  liked  hare,  deer's  flesh,  "the 
green  unspeakable  of  turtle,"  the  mar- 
row of  boiled  knuckle  of  veal.  He  wrote 
to  Charles  Chambers  in  1817  that  his 
favorite  dish  was  bullock's  heart.  Dried 
salmon  cut  In  thin  slicfs  and  boiled  In 
paper  previously  prepared  in  butter,  he 
recommended  for  William  Godwin's  sup- 
per. Having  invited  guests  to  dinner  he 
offered  goose  or  roast  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton with  onion  sauce,  or  beef,  or  cold 
mutton  and  oysters.  He  acknowledged 
gratefully  the  gift  of  a  pheasant  or  a 
turkey  and  wrote  raptureously  about 
turtle  soup  and  lobster  salads.  He  ad- 
vised P.  G.  Patmore  to  taste  frogs'  legs: 
"They  are  like  little  Lilliput  rabbits, 
only  a  thought  nicer."  Running  through 
his  letters,  we  find  no  allusion  to  tripe. 
As  for  liquor.  Lamb  probably  c  drank 
anything  that  was  wet  and  stimulating. 
We  believe  he  was  especially  fond  of 
gin.— Ed. 


offering  unto  Die  L-orrt."  Quite  so.  The 
biblical  bill  of  fare  Is,  Indeed,  an  ex- 
tensive one.  If  the  sheet  full  of  wild 
bpasts  and  creeping  things  let  down  to 
Kt.  Peter  be  included.  Still,  a  s»rlct  ad- 
herence to  It  requires  a  conscience  and 
a  resolution  that  I  would  not  have 
dreamed  could  be  found  among  the  In- 
habitants of  this  degenerate  citv. 

W.  B.  K. 

We  do  not  object  to  Brussel.s  sprouts 
because  they  are  not  mentioned  In  holy 
writ.    Read   carefully,  fair  sir,   if  you 
read  thid  column  at  all.  We  ate  Brussels 
sprouts  only    once — In    Stutgart  years 
ago — and  were  violently  sick  In  conse- 
quence.    Do   not    misquote   tho  Bible. 
The      "heave      offerings"      were:  a 
shoulder   of   ram   of   consecration;  a 
I  "cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough";  the 
'"heave  offering  of  the  threshing  floor"; 
i  "heave  offering"  of  all   the  hallowed 
I  things  of  th»  children  of  lera^l."— Bd. 


AQAIN  MISUNDERSTOOD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  us,  sir,  that  you 
deny  yourself  the  joys  of  tripe  and 
Brussels  sprouts  because  they  have  not 
the  good  luck  of  Behemoth,  to  be  men- 
tioned In  holy  writ?  The  implications 
of  such  a  statement  are  disturbing.  Do 
you  for  the  same  reason  abjure  broiled 
live  lobster,  waffles,  squash  pie  and 
scallops?  Did  you.  In  thfe  old  Albany 
days,  on  that  pretext,  ever  decline  a 
helping  of  souse,  that  noble  Dutch  dish 
composed  of  pigs'  ears,  snouts  and 
chaps,  boiled  to  an  appetizing  tender- 
ness, and  stored  during  the  winter  in 
pickle?  Are  we  to  Infer  that,  refusing 
all  food  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
scriptures,  you  indulge  freely  in  all  the 
menus  of  Moses?  Have  you  ever  fol- 
lowed a  prolonged  course  of  mandrakes? 
Manna,  which  many  think  was  a  special 
and  temporary  creation  to  supply  a 
great  need,  is  to  this  day  an  article  of 
extensive  commerce  in  the  lands  around 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  in  Boston.  Locusts 
and  wild  honey,  beetles  and  grasshop- 
pers are  highly  recommended  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  but  we  are  not  told 
whether  they  should  be  served  at  brpak- 
fa.<;t  or  as  a  P'.-'--)3jsh  at  jimcheon.  Some 


Mr.  "Vladimir  Rosing,  tenor,  .gave  the  ■ 
secotid  of  his  recitals  last  evening  in  ■ 
Jordan  Hall.     Mr.  Whittemore  accom-  ; 
panied   him   as   before.     The   program  i 
as  announced   read  as   follows:     Cyril  i 
Scott,  Invocation  to  Love;  Rubinstein,  1 
Romance    of    Sinodale:    Fr.nnk    Br'dsre.  , 
isobel;    Szulc,   J'ai   peur  d'un  baiser; 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  Song  of  Levko  fiom 
"The  May  Night":   Moiissorgsky,  liOve 
Song   of   the   "Villag-e   Idiot,   the  Goat; 
Folk  Song.  Lord  Rendi^l;  Duparc,  Phi- 
dyle;  Chopin,  Mes  Joies:  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, Southern  Night;  Grieg,  .\  Drrr^\n; 
Tchaikovsky,    .V?ain    Alone;   aria  from 
"Eugene  Oriegin,"  Thy  Hand  Beloved; 
Frank   Bridge,  Love  Went  a-Ulil.n.^ 

The  program  was  planned  to  show  the 
hrical  side  of  Mr,  Rosing's  art  rather 
than  the  purely  dramatic  side.  The 
songs  were  framkly  love  gontrs.  an'l 
after  So6tt's  "Invocation"  were  divided 
into  groups:  "Spring-  o-"  I^ove."  "Drama 
and  Humor,"  for  love  may  have  a  gro- 
tesque appearance  or  incite  satirical 
comment;  "Summer,  of  Love,"  and 
".Autumn  and  Winter  of  Love."  Among, 
the  English  compO.^ers  Frank  Bridge  is 
more  esteemed  by  Mr.  Rosins  than 
othei-s  of  the  younger  F.n.^lish  school 
who  are  less  spontaneous  in  expres- 
sion; too  often  seen  striving  laboriously 
in  the  simulation  of  passicn.  Nat- 
urally the  Russians  were  well  repre- 
sented. Rubinstein's  air  is  fro.m  "The 
Demon,"  known  here  chiefly  by  a  so- 
prano solo  with  chorus.  Himsky-Koj- 
sakov's  beautiful  song  from  "May 
Night"  has  been  ott^n  sung  here  by 
a  soprano,  but  it  -.vas  writtfn  for  .a 
tenor.  The  two  songs  of  Moussorgsky 
were  familiar,  as  wag  "^Jup-irc's  exquisite 
"Phidyle,"  which  was  first  suns  in 
Paris  by  a  tenor,  although  sopranos 
have  since  claimed  it  for  their  own. 
The  fine  old  ^allia  "Lord  Rendal"  has 
curious  variants  in  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians. One  sung  in  North  Carolina 
begins: 

It's  what  did  you  eat  for  your  bre^ik- 
fast, 

Jimmy  Randel,  my  son? 
It's  what  did  you  eat  for  your  breakfast. 

My  own  dearest  son? 
It's  cold  pie  and  cold  coffee.  Mother 
make  my  bed  soon. 

For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart  and  I  want 
to  lie  down. 

Again  Mr.  Rosing  showed  his  marked 
ability  in  the.  expression  of  various 
moodii  and  emotions  He  is  more  than 
the  singer;  he  is  the  interpreter  of 
passionate  longing,  restrained  but  con- 
suming adora'.ion  of  a  beloved  one.  the 
despair  that  coniec-  from  death-in-Iove. 
His  interpretation  Is  not  exterior,  not 
sophisticated.  It  comes  from  tho  heart 
and   the  brain. 

Tomorrow  evenini;  ajt  h-s  third  .  .'i;id 
lajst  recital  Mr.  Hosing  will  sing  only 
songs  by  .Mo\;ssorg'sK.v,  who  coul-l  have 
no  more  sympathetic  interpreter. 

\ 

"WTLBtJR  THEATRE— Molntyre  ana 
Heath,  In  "Red  Pepper,"  a  spectacular 
musical  comedy  In  two  acts.  Book  by 
Edgar  Smith  and  Emily  M.  Young; 
Is'Tlcs  by  Howard  Rogers  and  Owen 
Murphy;  music  by  Albert  Gumble  and 
Owen  Murphy;  staged  by  Ftrank  Smith- 
son;  dancing  numbers  aranged  by  Allan 
K.  Poster.  Vernon  Fostar  conducted. 
The  cast! 

Juniper  Berry....,,  .James  Molntyre 

JImpson  Weed  Thomas  Heath 

Lilly  Rose  Ml/is  Mabel  Elaine 

Co    Shelby  Bright    Dan  Quinlan 

Sfl-'ly  Misa  Tdna  Bates 

Klohard  Pitney  Bkrrett  Greenwood 

Dolly  Pitney  iviiss  Fern  Rogers 

Lord   Gathe-Coyne  Charles  Brown 

".  Ja-<=1'  Rvan 

Babe  .Strlnfer  mJIsb  Gladys  Fooshea 

BUlie  Bull  ,MlB8  Sybil  Fooshae 

Lariat  Ike  ,  Bee  Ho  Gray 

"Red  Pepper"  Is  soynething  more  than 
the  name  of  a  horsei  in  this  entertain- 
ment, for  "hot  stufe"  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  title.  No  doubt  many  had 
come  to  see  that  admirable  "team,"  Mc- 
Intyre  and  Heath,  one  of  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  a  style  of  comedy  that  Is 
fast  disappearing  from  the  stage  and 
were  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves  to 
the  fullest  extent.  All  this  they  did. 
but  they  were  not  prepared  for  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  of  modern  musi- 
cal comedies;  aor  were  they  prepared 
to  enjoy  every  nilnutaL,af^  a  perform- 


I  ance  when  th-»  chief  oomedlana  won 
not  on  the  stage. 
The  play  hap  a  plot,  but  like  all  - 
j  Its   kind.   It  pt.a  the  shortcoming 
'  playing  tmant  at  the  most  convenir 
Intervals,   thfrit  some   excellent  coiv 
dian,  or  danciir  or  singer  may  have  I 
or  her  fling.   But  the  lack  of  contlnnii 
of  plot  Is  forjjotten  In  one  of  the  snap- 
piest,   uproa.vlously   funny,    and  spon- 
taneous ente(rtalnments  that  Boston  h 
seen  In  a  Irfmg  time.   The  dialogue 
lotted  to  tl^  chief  comedians  Is  exrei 
tlorially  furtny.  The  music  Is  agreeably 
light,    nev<f,r   rising   beyond   the  com- 
monplace, Ibut  the  pieces  are  often  or- 
chestrated to  the  point  of  fascination 

From  tlVe  spectacular  "viewpoint  t'l 
piece  has  (much  to  commend  it,  but  M< 
big  Burprl/ie  is  the  snappy  and  gingerf  • 
ensemble  and  their  never  ending  ami 
wonderful  array  of  costumes.  Perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  and  novel  of  all 
these  wyis  the  black  and  white  lined 
oostvmie?.  with  Bilker  and  chest  to  the 
front,  la  "Strut  Your  Stuff." 

Junlpar  Berry's  pal  Is  a  "bad"  coon. 
He  apy^roprlates  Berry's  "gAI,"  trims 
him  of  his  money  and  uses  him  to  suit 
his  pul-poses  generally.  JImpson  Weed, 
the  pal,  most  make  a  clean-up  on  the 
horses,  and  as  Lord  Gathe-Coyne's 
stable  boy,  he  Is  commissioned  to  dope 
Red  Pepper,  as  well  as  hla  custodian, 
Berry.  Weed  has  two  "weaknesses;  he 
"Will  fall  for  a  roll  or  a  "ekirt."  Berry 
dresses  as  a  girl,  finds  out  "Weed's  pur- 
pose to  dope  Red  Pepper,  discards  the 
girl's  Rothes  end  awaits  the  coming  of, 
Weed  at  the  stable. 

Playing  the  ghost.  Berry  routs  Weed, 
foiling  the  latter's  Intentions.  The  race 
Is  run.  Red  Pepper  wins  and  Berry 
wins  a  bundle.  Later  he  Is  followed  to 
Arizona  by  Weed,  who  holds  him  up 
and  gets  a  "phoney"  roll.  Lilly  sees 
through  the  duplicity  of  the  bad  one 
and  Is  reconciled  to  the  happy  Berry. 

Mclntyre  and  Heath  never  had  a 
greater  opportunity.  Never  "were  they 
so  funny,  never  with  such  a  wealth  of 
material,  never  better  Interpreted. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  Lilly  rose  of  Mabel 
Elaine.  Good  in  song,  she  was  especial- 
ly fine  In  her  loose  Jointed  dancing,  and 
she  excited  "wonder  at  the  endurance 
1  which  her  long  contribution  to  tlie  pro- 
grram  necessitated. 


COPT.EY  THEATRB— "The  Cassilla, 
Engagement,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts,* 
by  St.  John  Hankin.    The  cast; 

Herries.  May  EdLss 

The  Rector  potct  Foster 

A  a  tson  Moffa  t  John-Ston 

Lady  Remenham  Norah  Balfour 

Lady  MDh.'-l  Venning  Katherlne  Standing 

Mrs    Cassil..-!  Barbara  Allen  I 

f   CllCford  Turner  I 

I.ad.v  TVIari-limotit   Catherine  "Wniard  1 

Oeotfrey   Cassllis  Xicholas  Jot 

IJirs.  BorridKe  Rosalind  Ivan 

Bthel  Borridg«  Phyllis  Cleveland 

^orset  Octavia  Stone 

Maj.  Warrington  E.  S,  Clive 

This  is  the  first  time  a  Boston  audi- 
*nce  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  of  the  work  of  St.  John  Hankin. 
the  talented  young  English  dramatist 
whose  death,  some  years  ago,  terminat- 
ed a  career  that  was  full  of  promise. 

"The  Cassllis  Engagement"  is  a  play  i 
that    contains    many    excellencies  and 
many  defects  as  well.     The  first  two 
acts  are  slow,  colorless  and  tiresome 
In  the  third  act  the  action  speeds  ui 
\yell  and  in  the  last  there  Is  a  culmina- 
tion of  interest  that  sends  the  audi-  I 
ence  home  in  high  spirits.  | 
There   is   no    suspense,    no    mvstery  ■ 
about    the    plot.     The    conclusion  Is 
foreseen    from    the    very    start.  We 
merely  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  It 
all  worked  out. 

I  The  ^ory  involves  a  rich  and  well- 
jhorn  English  youth  of  the  bllliard-plav- 
jing,  horseback-riding,  partridge-shoot- 
;  ing  sort,  who  becomes  engaged  to  a 

■pretty  music  hall  singer.  The  youne 
I  man's     clever     mother.     Instead  c! 

raging  against  her  son's  infatuation,  Ir 
I  vltes  the  girl  and  her  utterly  Impos- 
j  slble   cockney   mother   down   to  their 
I  country  place  and,  by  managing  that  ' 
j  the  contrast  between  the  two  prlncl-  ' 

pals  in  station.  In  taste  and  In  habits  | 

is    emphasized    to    the    very    utmost,  ! 
'  manages     to      break     off     the     ill-  | 
!  assorted  match.     Neltner  In  the  least  ' 
I  suspects  her  machinations,  which  are 
|.so  successful  that  the  girl  eventualb' 
'  ends  the  engagement  and  all  is  as  ii 
ishotild  be  in     the     patrician  Britisi. 
(liousehold. 

/  Uosalind  Ivan,  as  Mrs.  Borridge,  the 
j  ";iwful"  mother  of  the  young  woman, 
who  bestrewed  the  stage  with  her  mis- 
placed- "hs,"  played  a  capital  characte: 
part  which  was  really  the  central  figure  '  , 
of  the  comedy,  although  the  author  may  I 
not  have  intended  it  to  be  so.  | 

Phyllis  Cleveland  was  spirited  and  en-  \  ^-' 
gaging  as  Ethel  Borridge,   "the  girl"  h 
Her  singing  of  "Waiting  at  the  Church" 
to  n   proper   and   scandalized  'drawine 
room   was   a   real  treat. 

Another  delightful  character  was  Maj. 
Warrington,  a  disreputable  but  likable  a 
old  friend  of  the  family,  who  uncon-  ;  < 
sciously  does  his  part  to  bring  about  ; 
the  break-up,  was  admirably,  portrayed ! 
by  Mr.  Clive. 

Mr.  Joy  gave  ur  the  silly  young  stick 
of  a  bride-groom-elect  with  such  effeof 
that  one  wonders  wh.v  a  girl  of  sucli 
sense  as  Ethel  ever  got  engaged  to  him 
at  all. 


,e  other  peor>   m  ,*^7« 
little  to  do  or  say  except  to  stand  about 
arirt  look  their  parts,   which   they  do 
^ablv.   particularly  Percy  Foster  a. 
rector  and  the  Irrepressible  Miss 
!!3  as  the  rector-g  wife. 


IMPERSONATOR  IS 
BIG  HIT  AUEITH'S 

Harry  Watson's  Boxing  Scene 
Proves  Laughable 


TTnusual  variety  witTi  much  comedy 
„  the  offering  at  Keith  »  Theatre  th  s 
week.  Karvl  Norman  in  the  Creole 
Fashion  Plate-  is  a  female  Imperson- 
nior  of  ability.  Until  he  doffs  h.sj^^- 
.hr  audience  have  no  doubt  that  ciotn.- 
are  making  the  woman.  He  has  no.. 
o  th^  masculine  tricks  of  walking  and 
u.Mnp  his  arms  that  so  many  imper- 
.son/tors  have,  and  when  he  sings  a  la 
natural  he  has  none  of  the  feminine 
traits  left  over  to  mark  him  as  a  re- 
male  impersonator. 

Mb  transition  from  the  one  role  to 
the  other  is  perfect. 

Harrv  Watson  with  his  company  fur- 
.lish  much  amusement,  especially  in 
,heir  telephone  scene.  To  f">o"<' .suf- 
fering from  telephonitis  this  act  is 
highly  recommended.  The  boxing  scene 
Is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  calling 
forth  much  laughter  when  Kid  Dugan 
nervously  tries  to  sidestep  his  oppon- 

^"^ewls  and  Dody,  a  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee  aort  of  pair,  have  a  lively 
skit  in  which  they  Introduce  a  clever 
;entriloquist  burlesque.  Their  songs, 
with  the  monotonous  "Hello,  Hello, 
Hello,"  chorus  are  funny  and  they  have 
a  reasonably  good  line  of  patter  on  the 

^'cna  Retford,  the  English  comedienne 
making  her  first  Boston  appearance 
■  as  w?ell  received  in  her  clever  imper- 
-nnations.  and  Charlie  Ahearn.  with  his 
act  of  sidesUlitting  surprise*  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  show^ 

The  mvst?rious  number  billed  as 
n  D  h"       proved  to  be  an  up  to  the 
minute  burlesque  on  the  inevitable  book 
a«nt  with  his  inevitable  encyclopedia. 

Pletro.  an  accordionist  with  a  jazz 
manner  of  putting  his  act  over,  and  the 
Chandon  Trio,  acrobats  ''^ose  every 
move  furnished  a  thrill,  completed  this 
••markahtv   eooi  hiH- 


n-  sire  to  get  into  a,,Veal  bat- 

,;.  ,  ,  «' York  "bull."   Indeed,  he 

is  .11  his  way  back  to  the  old  Itfe  when 
he  feels  the  caU  of  duty;  when  he  is 
called  to  perform  the  task  which  makes 
his  reform  permanent.  Inglesby  and 
Hunter— two  conventional  melodrama 
villains— attempt  to  force  the  heroine  to 
marry  the  former  by  threatening  to 
publish  certain  letters.  The  reformed 
crook  does  his  last  job  by  cracking  the 
safe  which  contains  the  letters. 

Mr  Gilbert  In  the  title  role  played  a 
difficult  part  well.  Mr.  Kent,  as  the 
priest,  was  entirely  adequate.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth,  a  juvenile  lead  par  excellence, 
gave  a  perfect  picture  of  the  dejected 
lover.  The  stereotyped  stage  villain 
character  left  little  chance  for  Mr. 
Charlton.  Miss  MUler  displayed  remark- 
able ability  In  the  emotional  part  of 
Betty  Bustls.  Miss  Fair  as  Mrginia 
Eustls.  maintained  the  high  standard  of 
acting  which  she  set  when  she  joined 
the  company. 

Next  week  the  company  will  give 
1  "Everyday,"  by  Rachel  Crothers. 


/  2- 
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music.  ,  .  „  .TBudevllle  audience 
I    Seldom  does    a  i?'t!nlns  to  a 

have  an  0PP°'^^""'^f, ,  °Vnumbef  than 

"'Bert  Clark  and  Flavla  Arcaro.  as-  ; 
sls^ed  by  Charles  Gilbert,  had  a  long 
tordy  dialogue,  '"tersp^rsed  here  and 
th«r«  with  bits  of  real  humor.  "  'ion 
Haves  bined  as  "TheKing's  Jester  "  had 
a  clever  monologue  and  his  reading  o^ 
"The  Whitest  Man  I  Know  had  a 
strong    dramatic    appeal.  He    U  the 

thrYeflow"ood^^.'"Tr  Sn  ^U" 

Bood  impersonating  and  allowed  his  au 
I  d^^nce  to  watch  the  Interesting  process 
of  "making  up."    Emily  Darrell's  mono- 
logue was  original  and  funny.        .  „ 
Earl  Mossman  and  Ray  Vanc_e  had  a 
good  act  of  songs  and  dances  the  Rlgo 
letto  Brothers  and  the  Swanson  Si.s  ers 
put  over  a  variety  show  with  juggling 
acts  and  the  other  old  favorites  The 
Donald    Sisters    did   some  /'l^.'l''. 
clever  athletic  stunts,  and  UplnsM* 
"Fun  in  Luna  Park,"  was  an  a.-j^^-^= 
anim.il  act.   The  Shubert  Wekly  /ews 
•-    "^sd"    comedy   completed  the 
p«rforinftno*. 

B    Rose,    dramatized    from    the  no^el 
^The  Butterfly  Man,"  f 

way    Oemler.      First    performance    in  j 

Boston.    The  cast: 

nr.  Annand  Jean  de  Ranee  Vio"  Boa". 

Ntademo  De  Rancc  Florence  Roberta 

Sally  Ruth  I^f" v"d Ha-o'd  R.  Chas- 
Dr.  Walter  Westmoreland  ^la  o^d  j^-^^,^,, 

Laurenoe  >'»5Tie.  •■  ■••  •  •  •  •  •   Rafoli  Rerole>  1 

MaJ.   Appleby  Cartrwrleht  ^aipu^  'i^m^n 

■Uppy  iJ<'<>^''-  Frank  CTarlton 

^eorge  Inilesby  TCmiam  H  .McDougvl 

Howard  Hui-t^-.  William  ^^^^^^  j-^;,  1 

ary  Vlxslnla  Euetls  jane"  MiUor 

pttv  lx)Ui6e  Eiistis  

"Slippy  McGee"  Is  the  -tonr  of  a jo- 
torlous  crook  who  reforms.   The  reform 

safe:  time  and  ai:,aln  ^  SUPP  ■ 


m  GIVES 
THIRD  RECITAL 

Id  .  Rosing  gave  his  third  and  last  I 
recital  last  Jiight  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
sonfs  were  by  r.Toussorgsky.  Among 
th^m  were:  Hail  ^My  Dnieper.  Gathcrin< 
1  ATu'ihrooms.  'The  Star.  Hopak,  Doll's 
■  Lullabv,  Dea-th's  I.ullaby,  Pe.nth's  Sor-t 
••n.Tle.  Treiiak,  Field  Marshal  Death, 
•SaviPlina,  The  Goat,  liament.  Rustling 
licaves.  ■ 

The  history  of  Russian  mu.sic  in  Bo 
ton   would    be    ;i.n    interesting   one  if 
wTitten.    It  would  show  the  city's  slow 
;,cquaintance  with  vocal  mu.sic  by  Rus 
sian  comiiosers;  there  wouM  be  notes 
on  chances  in  taste,  sudden  enthusi 
asms,  and   what   might  be   called  the 
patronage   of  .Fashion.     While   an  or- 
chestral piece  by  Glinka  was  played  here 
as  far  back  as  ISTfl  and  on«  by  Dargo- 
myschk!   in   the  year  before.  Russian 
Fongs  in  our  concert  halls  were  chiefly 
by   Rubinstein,    whose   more  typically 
oriental    melodiesi    were    seldom  sung, 
}  nnd,  indeed,  two  of  his  more  dramatic 
I  songs  were  not  interpreted  here  until 
the    arrival    of    Messrs    R».sing  and 
I  Chaliapi'n  this  season.  The  instrumental 
I  music  of  Borodin.   Tchaikovsy,  Rach- 
maninov,  Gretchaninov  was  played  here 
before  their  songs  were  sung.    We  be- 
'  lieve  that  Miss  Lena  Little  brought  out 
11  song  or  two  by  F'.alaklrev  at  a  con- 
L  •  rt  given  by  her  and  Mrs.  I'aur  in  1897. 

riic  sinpcrs  were  hardly  to  blame. 
It  was  not  easy  to  proc'iire  the  songs 
lif  the  more  radical 'ttussians,  and  when 
tliey  were  to  be  found  the  translations 
were  into  French  or  German,  not  Eng- 
h.-ih,  nor  were  some  of  the  songs,  now 
frroally  admired,  published  in  the  '70.?, 
not  only  songs  of  the  younger  men,  but 
>ome  songs  of  Moussorgsky  as  "The 
Oarden  Near  the  Don,"  "The  Dnieper," 
■  Trepak."  "The  Song  of  the  Flea." 
wlilch  were  not  published  until  the  '80s. 
iiere  has  been  vigo^rous  propaganda 


In  China  .  .  CKina  they  werej 

served  on 

(Webeliev.  \:      Zoroaster  frobade  the' 
enjoyment  of  them.)  ^ 
Capt.  Cook  noted  that  on  the  Island 
of  Savu,  between  the  meridians  of  New 
Guinea    and   Borneo,    the  Inhabitants 
,  ate  every  tame  animal.    The  hog  came 
'first  In  their  estimation;  the  horse,  sec- 
ond, then  the  buffalo,  and  next  to  the 
buffalo    their    poultry;    they  preferred 
dogs  and  cats  to  sheep  and  goats.  Capt. 
JCook  and  his  merry  men  learned  that 
the  Otaheitans  found  dog  a  more  deli- 
cate food  than  pork.    "We  determined 
to  try  the  experiment.   .   .   .   The  dog 
was  "taken  out  excellently  baked,  and 
wo  all  agreed  that  he  made  a  very  good 
dish.     The  dogs  which  are  here  bred 
'to  eat  taste  no  animal  food,  but  are 
\  kept  wholly  upon  breadfruit,  cocoanuts, 
yams  and  other  vegetables  of  the  like 
kind.   .   .   ■   We  all  agreed  that  a  South 
Sea  dog  was  little  inferior  to  an  Eng- 
lish lamb.  '    Cook  was  t^ken  sick— but 
not  from  eating  heartily  of  baked  dog. 
"When  I  began  to  recover,  a  favorite 
dog,  belonging  to  Mr.   Forster.  fell 
Kacrifice  to  my  tender  stomach." 

Southcy,  speaking  of  the  younger 
Dove's  catholic  taste,  said  he  would 
have  eaten  dogs  with  the  Northwestern 
American  Indians. 

It  is  generall3>  agreed  that  many  na- 
tive islanders  in  the  Pacific  have  de- 
teriorated physically  since  prudish  and 
evil-minded  foreigners  have  dressed 
them  in  European  clothes.  Is  It  not 
possible  that  the  abandonment  of  dog 
meat  might  work  injury  to  the  Igorrote 
chiefs  and  common  men?  It  Is  danger-  \ 
ous  to  change  the  long-established  diet 
of  a  people  or  a  man. 

THE  STREET  LAIVIPS'OF  BROOK- 
•ulNE 

(For   The  Boston  Herald) 
The  remarkable  street-lamps  of  Brook- 
line 

Are  perfection  Itself— T  don  t  think. 
They  are  highways  at  night. 
Having  adequate  light. 
But  the  rest  are  suggestive  of  Ink. 
As  he  stumbles  along  in  the  darkness. 
Pride  or  folly— I  scarcely  know  which— 
Make  the  dweller  rejoice. 
In  an  eloquent  voice. 
That  the  town  he  resides  In  is  rich. 

Oh,     the    wonderful    street-lamps  of 
Brookline! 

They  are  frequently  set  between  trees. 
That  so  thoroughly  hide 
-  All  the  light  on  one  side, 
!  That  a  bat  would  be  quite  at  Ms  ease, 
j  Being   therefore  exceedingly  doubtful 
}  Where  the  curbstone  leaves  off  or  be- 
i  gins. 

One  is  moved  to  remark 
On  the  subject  of  bark. 
Which  refers  to  the  barking  of  shins. 


f(ii-  Moussorgsky,  a  wild  and  irregular 
genius.  In  Paris  the  writer,  d'Alheim, 
and  his  wife,  the  singer,  were  indefatl- 
Riible.  A  cult  was  established  in  Lon- 
oon.  In  New  Tork,  :Mr.  Sohindler  edited 
a  w,hole  volume  of  the  songs,  and  in 
i.thcr  collections  Mous.sorgsky  occupies 
an  honorable  place.  The  Boston  audi- 
ences have  for  some  time  heard  the  best 
of  them  sung  by  several  singers.  No 
\  longer  is  one  looking  over  a  program, 
heard  exclaiming:  "What  a  queer 
name."  ,     .  . 

Xaturallv  •these  songs  appeal  mightlfy 
to  Mr  Rosing,  and  not  only  because  he 
is  a  Russian.  They  require  much  more 
than  ordinary  attention  and  skill  on  th* 
nart  of  the  .singer.  They  are  not  for 
(  vervonc-  in  fact,  they  are  for  a  few, 
the  few  who  can  interpret  without  being 
.-It  the  time  self-conscious.  They  de- 
mand a  singer  with  vivid  imagination, 
witl.  more  than  a  theoretipal  knowledge 
ol  life-  a  singer  who  can  sing  of  death, 
the  territier  or  the  comforter;  who  can 
be  grimly  humorous,  ironical.  con«^em- 
plative,    passionate.     No   wonder  that 


Oh,    the    marvellous    street-lamps  of 

Brookline' 
Part  electric,  with  others  of  gas. 
There  are  some  of  the  lot 
Giving  light,  and  some  not, 
Some  are  brilliant,  while  others 
pass. 

There  is  this  to  the  credit  of  Brookline, 
The  department  is  perfectly  fair. 

If  they  notice  a  glim 

Is  decidedly  dim. 
It  is  burned  all  next  day  to  get  square. 

Oh,  the  glorious  lamp-posts  of  Brook- 
line. 

So  ingeniously  placed  between  streets, 
That  the  corners  conceal 
What  they  ought  to  reveal. 

And  a  man  bumps  each  friend  that  he 
meets 

Oh,  ye  mighty  town-fathers  of  Brook- 
line, 

To  a  popular  protest  please  hark. 
For  it  must  be  confessed  • 
This  was  writ  by  request 
Of  a  neighbor  I  met  in  the  dark. 
Brookline.  QUINCY  KILBY. 


kle?  The  Seraphirn  .seen  by  Isaiah  In 
the  year  that  King  IJzzlah  died  wcr. 
by  no  means  ordinary  angels,  for  each 
had  six  wings:  "With  twain  he  cov- 
ered his  face,  and  with  twain  Tie  cov- 
ered his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did 
fly."  One  of  the  Seraphims  flew  with  A 
live  coal  in  his  hand  and  laid  it  on 
the  prophet's  mouth.  They  are  the 
highest  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels. 
Milton  describes  them  as  blowing  trum-  . 
pets.  Jeremy  Taylor  ascribes  to  them  N 
fair  brows  and'  beauteous  locks.  If  a 
flowing  brook  can  tinkle— and  It  Is 
agreed  that  it  can — why  should  not  the 
feet  of  a  Seraphim?— Ed. 

WHO  WAS  ARTHUR  LEE? 

"I  am  preaching  at  an  Old  Sailors' 
Home.    One  of  the  men  asked  me  the 
other  day  where  he  might  find  a  poem 
of  which  he  remembers  but  a  few  lines: 
•Everything  on  earth  seemed  lovely 

When  1  married  Arthur  Lee. 
I    his  dearest  earthly  '^treasure." 

He  was  all  the  world  to  me.' 
"I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  giv< 
me  the  desired  information." 
Does  any  one  of  our  readers  know  thel 

song?   

CONCERNING  DELYSIA 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Give  Boston  credit  for  DelysU. 
"Afgar"  scoring  a  consummate  failure] 
Vulgarity  did  not  wholly  replace  talent 
in  this  instance.  With  nothing  to  rec- 
iommend  it  save  the  sensuous  can  w< 
I  not  wonder  that  such  a  show  ran  sevei 
months  in  New  York?  X.  B.  W. 

4TH  SYMPHONY 
AT  CAMBRIDGE 

For  the  fourth  symphony  concert  last 
night  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Monteux  arranged  an  unusually  In- 
teresting program:  Massenet's  over- 
ture to  "Phidre,"  Bruck's  Scottish  Fan- 
tasy for  violin  and  orchestra,  Schoen- 
iberg's  seitet  for  strings,  "Radiant 
Night,"  and  an  excerpt  from  Rlmsky- 
Korsakoff's  opera  balVet,  "Mlada."  The 
soloist  was  Mr.  Paul  Kochanskl. 

It  was  a  night  for  the  romanticist* 
Massenet  struck  the  keynote  with  the 
broad  opening  recitative  of  his  ''Phi- 
dre," a  vivid  picture,  though  In  brief, 
of  the  kind  of  vi^man  he  loved  to  por- 
tray—Thais,  Ecclarmonde,   Manon  th* 
Mi^gdalen.     Notwithstanding  his  strict 
adherence  to  form,  he  did  it  dramatl 
cally  and  poignantly.  .  A  trifle  of  Mas- 
senet's   respect   for   form   would  have 
stood  Schoenberg  In  good  -stead.  From 
)!-,   'endency    to  sprawl,  the  "Radiant 
win   Night,"  despite  Its  lovely  moments  and 
it  truly  poetic  passages,  proves  wearU 
some.  ^         ...  . 

The  Scottish  fantasy,  too,  with  Its 
plbroch-Iike  opening  bars,  and  Us  later 
moving  ballad  proved  no  less  romantlo. 
Mr.  Kochanskl  played  It  dellghtfoUy. 
Onlv  a  string  player,  to  be  sure.  Is  com- 
petent to  judge  of  a  violinist's  tech- 
nique     Musically,  however,  Mr,  Kocll- 


nique.      .vi  u^. ,   .  — _  ^ 

anskl  Is  admirable.   His  tone,  which  n<?t  » 
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Posing  Sings  Moussorgsky's  music 
lan"^!  1.;  heard  ;gladly  o  .n  b,-  those  who 
know  not  kitssian 

are  sorry  that  Mrs.  Stlllm-^^^^^ 
telegraphic   dispato*r    to   Mr         ^^^^  ,. 
said:  "1  hurl  my  saimtlet  at  >o^^^  \ 
She'll  be  "nailing  a  He  ,  l 

?he  m>^ht  have  telegrapl^ed^^J  i^nowing 
defiance  in  "r  Mr.   Stillman  s 

the  exact  cond.t  on  of  M  ^  ^ 
dental    «1"'P'"^"V,,womanlv;  also  a  de-  , 
.  thought  this  act  "n^°;^«;' inhuman 
^lorable  insUnce  of  cruei  | 
treatment.  ] 

GEN    WOOD,  DIETIST. 

Ooverno^General  wood  told  Igo- 
,h,efs  at  Banquo  that  the  practi^ce 
eating  dogs  '^Pf'^^J.''^  „^uige  in  It."  He 
rise^rS^lrrbsufutf  sheep  and, 

^Ct  dogs  have  »>--;«-^^^rA^rl"^  ' 
as  a  table  delicacy  b>  ""^"Vuxury,  they 


CENSER  AND  SERAPHIM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  Dorchester  correspondent 
"Baize,"  being  as  he  says  "In  a  cap- 
tious mood,"  criticises  some  lines  by 
F.dgar  Allan  Foe  and  quotes  them  as 
follows:  . 
"Suddenly  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 

from  an  unseen  censer 
Swung  by  Angels  whose  light  footsteps 
tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor." 
Having    quoted     as    above  "Baize 
proceeds  to  pan  the  poet  for  exceed- 
ing the  hounds  of  his  license.    For  in- 
stance he  says,  "1  do  not  .see.,  either 
how  more  than  one  celestial  being  could 
pet  a  grip  on  a  censer  at  one  time 
without  a   seraphic  quarrel." 

i;,fore  quoting  poetry  "Baize  would 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  many  un- 
seen censors  who  read  As  "^^^^ 
Wags  everv  day.  If  he  had  looked  be- 
fore he  quoted  he  would  have  found 
that  the  offending  lines  read  as  follows: 
'Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser, 

perfumed  from  an  unseen  censer 
«wung    bv    Seraphim    whose  footfalls 
tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 
Four  misquotations  in  two  lines  Is  bad 
_even  f*r  Dorchest^er.^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

/     Concord,  N.  H. 

Mr   Chase  Is.  perhaps,  unaware  that 
(    there   are  other  readings  of  lines  In 
''The    Raven"    than    those  familiarly 


of  the  largest,  is  strong,  full  and  eweeL 
His  rhythm  is  excellent,  his  phrasing  ^ 
ta°teful.   While  the  Bruch  work  gives  no  ■  yj, 
opportunity  for  a  violinist  to  show  hlsi  — 
deepest  emotional  flowers,  Mr.  Kochan- 
skl showed  that  he  has  potelc  Imagina- 
tion, warmth  an  dthe  temperament  and. 
the  pleasant  personality  that  stir,  an' 
audience  to  enthusiasism.     A  more  at- 
tractive player,   in   short,  has  not  re- 
cently played  m  Boston.  j 

It  was,  indeed,  an  evening  of  be|utl- 
ful  playing.  Mr,  Monteuji,  at  his  Very 
best  made  the  overtiire  stlrri>igly 
dramaUo:  he  played  the  accomDan.^ 
ment  to  the  fantasy  ejquisitelj  :  anc 
he  may  well  be  proud  of  the  w"rk  o 
the  string  orcliestra  In  "Radiant  Ntght. 


niTH  CONCBT 

\        —        ■  ^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  11th  concert  of  the  Boston  Syn 
phony  Orchestra.  Mr.   Monteux,  coel 
ductor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoc 
In  Symphony  Hall.    The  program  wf 
M  follows:    Brahms,  Variations  on 
Theme  by  Haydn;  Schoenberg.  "Radiai 
Kight,"  .<^extet  for  strings  arranged  U 
•tring  orchestra;   Bruc.o.   Fantasw  c 
Scottish  Airs  for  violin  and  orche^i 
Ravel.  "The  Waltz"  (Svst  time  ir  Bt 
ton).    The  solo  violims!  was  Paul  Koo» 
aoski.  who  played  Hera  for  the  fit 

time.  „  „,  t» 

Schoenberg's  composition  wa.s  at  i 
last  moment  subsdtuted  for  Handel 
Concerto  in  F  major,  for  strings  and  t» 
wind    instruments.     This  substitutK 
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■n--    man    t.iio=c   —      ^^s  enforced  on  account  of  the  .^uuai 

us  m  the  poem  as  printed  ju^ess  of  Mr.  Wentller.  the  first  ho 
rican  Whig  Review  of  Feb-  plover.    The  performance  of  the  coi 
,-„:.rv   184B   and  the  Broadway  Journal  ^  ^  tj,;i3  ,;ece.'5S.irlly  postpont-ci. 

of  [h.^  year  we  find  instead  of  ^;Ser-  J^m  the  rearrangement  of  tho  progra 


he  "American  Whig  Review  or  reo-  , 
"  -    ■     "roadway  Journal 

we  find  instead  of  "Ser-  ,  -^^  ^j^g  rearrangemem.  ui  y^^o--- 
InhYm  whose  foot-falls."  "Angels  whose  grahms's  Variations  were  Played  flr 
foint  fo,  t-fMK  '    But  is  "Baize"  sure  ^   ^^^der,  and  delightfully  played; 

S.rsphim  couldn't  tin-  ^^^^y^  and  with  so  full  :in  understan 
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ifJig  of  their  structure  that  fresh  boauty 
/•as  perceived,  and  what  before  had 
eemed  dry  bones  was  now  clothed  In 
'living  flesh.  Mr.  Monteu,\  l.s  singularly 
iappy  in  reading  the  music  of  Brahms 
In  Paris  .some  conductors  put  It  on  their 
programs  because  they  feel  It  to  be  their 
duty.  Mr.  Monteux  rejoices  In  the  op- 
portunity for  a  performance  because 
h*  finds  charm  as  well  as  strength  In 
the  music.  Ho  has  the  ability  to  reveal 
these  qualities  to  his  audience. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  "Radiant  Nlghf 
that  was  not  said  before  when  It  was 
performed  In  Its  original  form  and  In 
the  composer's  later  version?  It  was 
written  before  Schoennerg  made  up  hl.-s 
mind  to  be  startlingly  "original";  be- 
fore he  evolved  his  elaborate  system 
of  cacophony.  There  are  passages  in 
"Radiant  Night"  that  are  melodlcally 
and  harmonically  enchanting,  sensuous, 
passionate  measures,  the  very  ecstasy  ! 
of  emotion,  nor  is  there  any  need  of  ! 
Dehmel  s  erotic  poem  to  strengthen  the  ' 
spell.  The  absence  of  this  poem  In  the 
program-book  was  not  to  be  regretted. 
The  music  itself  o'erniastered  the 
hearer.  Would  that  the  whole  were 
on  the  hish  level  of  certain  sections. 
Unfortunately.  Schoenberg  in  this  worlt 
lacked  taste  and  skill  in  the  matter  of 
proportion.  The  music  is  too  long- 
di'awn-out;  while  tlie  truly  emotional 
«)ils  l^measures  are  thus  the  more  salient,  the 
many  insignificant  and  nreary  passages 
almost  prevent  the  full  enjoyment  of 
those  that  are  Inspired.    The  perforiri- 
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"(Usance  was  sivperb.  It  may  be  said  in  all 
soberness  that  in  no  other  orchestra  in 
this  country,  probably  not  in  Europe,  is 
Jhere  a  body  of  strings  to  be  compared 
■with  that  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Grant  that  the  material  Is 
in  itself  excellent;  yet  an  orchestra  is 
jvhat  the  conductor  makes  It,  and  Mr. 
Monteux  has  made  this  orchestra  what 
is.  Long  famous.  It  was  never  in  a 
higher  estate  than  it  Is  today. 
Ravel's  "Waltz" — not  "a  waltz,"  but 
the  waltz,"  first  performed  at  a  La- 
moureux  concert  late  In  1920,  had  been 
Played  in  San  Francisco  and  In  St. 
Louis  before  it  was  produced  in  Boston, 
atilju-  Ravel  saye  that  the  tempo  is  "the  move- 
en  t  of  a  Viennese  waltz."  Mr.  Casella, 
ijlij^WwIth  whom  Ravel  played  a  four-jianded 
irrangement  for  piano  in  Vienna,  says 
that  Qie  work  is  a  triptych:  1.  The 
airth  of  the  waltz,  from  chaotic  meas- 
ires  to  form  and  development;  2,  the 
a,"  T«B[^*"^;  \-  t-b"  apotheosis  of  the  waltz. 
^^Rayel  has  written  a  little  "argument," 
fanciful  description  of  a  court  ball 
antida^bout  1S55.  One  commentator  sees  an 
ironical"  treatment  of  the  dance;  an- 
)ther  finds  "implied  anguish"  in  the 
"apotheosis,"  something  threatening  in 
he  bacchanale;  he  hears  a  voice  cry- 
ng:  "We  dance  on  a  volcano."  Well, 
ears  ago  Marcel  saw  all  things  in  a 
ninuet,  Senao  de  Meilhan  likened  life 
to  one  and  Co'tint  Moroni  saw  in  that 
dance  the  portrayal  of  the  18th  century. 
Hearing  Ravel's  "Waltz,"  we  do  not 
find  irony,  prophecy  or  symbolism;  we 
,„t!ii  hear  certain  agreeable  measures  that 
I)  5te«i  hemind  one  of  Johann  Strauss,  the 
father  who  composed  the  haunting  and 
»athetic  "Sophie"  waltz;  the  son,  whose 
lUli^kvaltzes.are  world  famous;  for  the  bet- 
ter measures  of  Ravel's  are  purely 
IISbtloBStraussian,  but  not  of  the  first  order. 
t,l!(O^Has  Ravel  shot  his  bolt?  Is  he  now 
only  writing  In  the  manner  of  Ravel? 
n  the  language  of  New  England,  has 
lie  "run  emptins"? 

Mr.  Kochanski  has  a  fine  tone  and  a 
'acile  mechanism.  His  performance 
R'as  characterized  by  taste  and  ele- 
ance  in  phrasing,  which,  however, 
could  not  redeem  the  "Scottish  Fantasia" 
InBj*  from  its  inherent  cheapness,  it^  obvl- 
ii«t!l  BUS  purpose  to  excite  Immediate  ap- 
j  (lim  Dlause.  Mr.  Kochanski  is  a  serious 
wie"'  musician.    When  he  made  his  first  ap- 

1  BOt» 


pearance  in  New  York  he  played  the 
concerto  of  Brahms;  the  prograir^j  of 
his  recitals  there  were  of  a  high  order, 
tt  will  be  time  to  discuss  tlie  nobler 
rjuahties  of  his  art  and  he  plajs 
something  worth  while. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Szymanowski,  Symphony  No  2 
(first  time  in  America) ;  Franck,  Sym- 
phonic piece  from  "The  Redemption"; 
Casella,  Excerpts  from  "The  Convent 
on  the  Water";  Weber,  Overture  to 
"Oberon." 


W  l:itT"?-">'ir  and  Black  Ball  lines  frtm, 
Furthermi  .Spenser,   Bun-     l.i     ii"         1'he  Red  Jacket,  which  hiH 

yan,  Shakesi.t,ir.\  l),-  Foe,  Richardson,  been  referred  to  several  times,  sailed 
Farquhar,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Cole-  under  the  White  Star  fiag.  Most,  If  not 
ridge,  Disraeli  did  not  hesitate  to  write  all,  of  Donald  McKay's  famous  vessels 
"learn"  for  "teach."    Let  ua  turn  to  a    were  chartered  or  bQUght^  by  the  Black 
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'Pom  Sat"  has  sent  us  a  clipping  re- 
lating the  adventure  of  Mr.  Moses  Melo- 
mod,  who  voyaged  first  class  to  New 
York  while  his  wife  was  in  the  steerage. 
His  hopeful  sons,  meeting  him,  said  that 
this  manner  of  traveling  was  all  right; 
their  father  shouldi  have  better  accom- 
modations than  their  mother,  for  he  was 
"a  learned  man." 

"  'I'll  learn  him  something,'  said  Im- 
migration Inspector  Corvan.  He  took 
awayMelomod's  first-class  landing  card, 
gave  him  a  lecture  on  American  chiv- 
alry and  sent  him  to  Ellis  Island  to  re- 
main with  his  wife." 
1  Our  corresponrjent  adds:  "And  pro- 
ceeded, let  us  ho»e.  to  learn  Moses  Eng- 
hsh  grammar." 
I  Now  if  we  had  been  Inspector  Corvan 
we  should  have  said  "I'll  learn."  It 
went  better  than  "I'll  teach"  with  the 
I  sons  declaration  that  their  father  was 
learned.  In  the  second  place  there  Is 
a  fine  force  with  the  implication  of  a 
tnreat  In  the  mere  sound  of  "I'll  learn 


less  dry  subject. 

METHEGLIN 
As  the  "World  Wag.s: 

I  think  t'hat  one  reason  George  Bor- 
row omits  to  sp&ak  of  Metheglln  In  his 
book  of  Welsh  ramifies,  is  that  he  did 
not  get  any  to  his  liking.  I  have  tasted 
it  all  over  Wales  from  Bettws-y-CoId  In 
the  West  to  Blneth  in  the  East,  arfB 
from  Llandaft  In  the  South  to  Llan- 
fairmatliafamelthaf  in  the  North  (I 
omit  longer  names  out  of  regard  to  the 
printer),  and  I  have  never  tasted  any 
In  the  whole  of  Wales  fine  as  can  be 
had  within  20  miles"  of  London.  Then 
again,  perhaps  If  Borrow  had  called 
for  Melgwyn  (honey  wine)  he  might 
have  got  something  better  to  his  taste. 
To  make  real  good  metheglln,  one  must 
have  honey  in  the  comb  and  Seville 
oranges,  and  ginger  root  (bruised),  a 
bunch  of  lavender,  a  sprig  of  basil, 
and  lots  of  other  herbs  and  choice 
spices. 

Having   made   It,   when    Is   the  best 
time  to  drink  It?    Opinions  differ — as 
I  a    '"nightcap"    before    retiring?  Very 
jgood.    I  know  of  another  good  time  and 
that  is  on  a  very  cold  Sundai^  morn- 
ing just  when  the  chimes  cease  and  the 
big   bell    begins    to   toll    "all    in"  for 
church.    A  glass  piping  liot  taken  just 
then  will  keep  you  very  warm  as  you 
sit  in  your  well-padded  high  pew.  What 
matter  if  six  or  eight  Inches  of  clean  ; 
straw  is  all  there  is  to  keep  your  feet 
warm?   You  will  feel  very  comfortable.  : 
What  matter  if  under  the  great  etonea  | 
near  your  feet  some  of  your  forbears  i 
are  resting  comfortably  (not  too  warm, 
let  us  hope).     You  will  feel  like  for-  ; 
giving  the  parson,  even  If  he  launches  i 
Into  a  "fourthly."  j  j 

There  is  another  very  excellent  drink  i 
to  be  had  all  through  Wales  that  ' 
George  Barrow  fails  to  mention,  and 
that  is  perry  (gelleigwin) ;  he  must 
have  tasted  that,  I  opine,  at  many  a 
little  inn — just  home  made  pear  cider, 
if  one  may  Use  such  a  term.  We  used 
to  be  able  to  get'  this  right  here  in 
Boston — Imported  from  Wiltshire,  Eng.. 
when  F,  J.  Nash  kept  that  wonderful 
little  store  on  School  street  near  the 
Parker  House,  and  what  other  fine 
th'mj%  he  handled,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
Jid  how  proud  he  was  of  his  malmsey. 
Enough — enough  !  I  hope  Brother  Vol- 
tead  does  not  read  The  Boston  Herald. 

AVlnthrop.  V.  F. 

In  Warwickshire,  Eng.,  comb  and 
honey  are  boiled  and  the  liquor  mixed 
with  sweebwort.  "In  the  process  of  boil- 
ing the  wax  of  the  comb  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  and  is  skimmed 
off  to  form  beeswax.  After  this  has 
been  done  the  liquid  Is  strained  and  is 
again  boiled  with  spice  added,  to  the 
taste  of  the  maker.  The  liquid  is  fer- 
mented with  a  small  quantity  of  yeast 
placed  in  it  on  burned  toast."  In  Shrop- 
shire if  the  brew  is  to  be  high  class  the 
comb  Is  washed  in  a  little  fresh  beer  to 
hasten  fei-mentation,  but  the  strength 
of  the  liquor  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
honey  it  contains.  We  do  not  like  perry. 
We  say  with  old  Robert  Burton  that 
It  is  a  cold  and  windy  drink  breed- 
ing melancholy.  Our  next-door  neighbor 
lu  the  little  village  of  the  sixties  bot- 
tled it.  but  even  in  boyhood  days  we 
thought  it  poor  stuff,  not  to  be  com- 
pared witli  cider. — Ed. 

CLIPPERS,  GOLD  AND  TEA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  many  references  In  this  column 
to  the  famous  clippers  of  long  ago 
have  greatly  interested  me,  for  I  have 
seen  many  of  the  vessels  the  records 
of  which  hav  been  referred  to,  and  have 
visited  quite  a  number  of  them.  It 
may  seem  strange  today  how  great  an 
Interest  people  who  never  went  near  a 
dock  took  in  the  record  trips  of  these 
filers.  The  newspapers  featured  such 
matters  much  as  today  they  enlarge  on 
the  doings  of  certain  athletes. 

It  was  mostly  In  the  Australian  trade 
that  these  celebrated  vessels  made  the 
records  still  recalled  after  more  than 
60  years.  Many  of  them  had  been  built 
for  the  California  trade,  following  the 
rush  of  1849,  but  that  trade  was  over- 
done. Then  followed  the  discovery  of 
:gold  In  Australia  and  the  consequent 
ilood  of  emigration,  which  far  exceeded 
ihat  to  California,  and  lasted  infinitely 
ionger,  for  the  emigration  was  not  con- 
-fined  to  gold  seekers,  as  the  govern- 
Iment  had  thrown  open  vast  tracts  for 
settlement.  With  the  exception  of  the 
East  Indij.ners.  the  British  ships  did 
:not  average  more  than  half  the  ton- 
nage of  their  American  rivals,  were,  as 
a  rule,  far  slower,  and  with  infinitely 
poorer  accommodations.  The  result 
iwas  that  several  large  English  ship- 
ping firms  in  this  Australian  trade  car- 
jried  on  their  business  entirely  with 
American  clippers,  mostly  chartered, 
though  some  were  bought.  The  most  ) 
famous  of  these   companies  were  the 


Bali  line.  The  James  Balnes  of  that 
line  was  built  this  side  for  that  com- 
pany, and  I  think  there  was  a  Donald 
McKay. 

There  were  at  this  time  some  ex- 
tremely fast  British  vessels  engaged 
in  the  China  tea  trade,  in  the  building 
of  which  the  Scottish  yards  were  prom- 
inent, especially  at  Aberdeen,  but  they 
were  small,  running  usually  from  700 
jto  800  tons.  They  were  not  built,  as 
Iwere  the  large  Yankee  racers,  for  the 
carrying  of  large  numbers  of  emigrants 
'in  comparative  comfort,  and  were  ut- 
terly unfitted  for  that  piirpose.  Later 
the  Aberdeen  shipbuilders  entered  into 
.competition  with  the  Yankee  fliers  and 
met  wllh  much  success.  Noted  vessels 
in  the  China  trade  refeiTed  to  ■  in  the 
e.arly  "BO'S  were  the  Fiery  Cross.  Ariel. 
Talflng  and  Black  Prince-  The  great 
race  of  the  Ariel  and  Talflng  from  Chi- 
na, resulting  in  ainnost  a  tie,  was  re- 
cently referred  to  in  this  column.  At 
that  time  the  Londi)n  merchants  gave  a 
big  prize  to  the  vessel  docking  with  thei 
first  cargo  of  tea  for  the  season.  The 
different  vessels  used  to  be  backed  in; 
enormous  amounts  by  their  admirers, 
and  the  excitement  on  the  waterfront 
WM  Intena*.  B.  B.  S.  ' 


BURTON  HOLMES  TALKS 
ON  "CLASSIC  JAPAN1 

Gives  Second  Travelogue  in  Series  a 
Symphony  Hall  I 

Burton  Holmes  gave  his  secon 
Travelogue  of  the  season  in  Symphon! 
Hall  last  night.  The  subject,  "Classli 
Japan,"  was  one  of  peculiar  and  pre^ 
ent  interest;  not  merely  as  a  matte 
of  international  politics,'  but  becaus 
old  Japan,  according  to  many  travelers 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  S( 
rapid  have  been  the  Americanizatior 
and  Germanization  of  the  people  an( 
their  life.  But  with  Mr.  Holmes  laS 
night  the  audience  journeyed  in  rlkshaj 
kago  and  mountain  chair,  stopped  a 
Japanese  inns  as  well  as  at  the  mo<^ 
em  city  hotels,  saw  the  country,  wha 
are  known  as  the  "'classic  sights"- 
sacred  places,  temples  and  monasteries 
became  more  Intimately  aoquainte 
with  geishas,  wrestlers,  comedians;  an 
learned  much  from  Mr.  Holmes's  etitei 
taining  discourse  of  the  Japan  that 
Individual  and  in  its  way  Incomparabl 

The  Travelogue  was  richly  illustr.-iie 
with  many  views  of  natural  scener, 
architecture,  domestic  ceremonies,  sport 
religious  rites ;  all  of  them  Interesiir 
from  the  arrival  in  Yokohama  harb<: 
to  the  view  of  a  spring-time  snow-fali 
and  many  of  these  views,  including 
motion  pictures,  were  beautiful  exanipK 
of  photography. 

The  Travelogue  will  be  repeated  ih: 
afternoon.  Friday  evening,  Jan.  20,  an 
Saturday  afternoon  the  subject  will  b 
'Inspecting  the  Philippines."  _ 
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The  long-awaited  "Life  of  Beethovfen," 
Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  edited 
and  revised  by  Henry  Edward  Krebblel, 
has   at    last    been    publi!<'\ed    in    three  . 
handsome,     stately    volumes    of    1137  [ 
pages  in  all,  tlianks  to  the  Beethoven 
Association,  Ncav  Tork.  which,  with  al 
nobly  artistic  purpose  devoted  furids  to 
a    onbllcation    from    which  publishers 
shrank,    finding    no    "good  business" 
tliereln. 

Mr.  Thayer,  bc/n,  at  Natick  in  1817. 
purposed  to  write  a  life  of  Beethoven 
as  far  'oack  as  1843.  when  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard.  Visiting  Germany 
and  Austria  more  than  once  before  he 
was  appointe^  United  States  consul  at 
Trieste,  wli'ere  he  died  in  1897.  he  col- 
lected material  in  1S49-51.  1854-56  and 
from  1859  on.  In  this  country  he  was 
connected  with  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  (1852).  but  his  health 
suffered.  He  wrote  frequently  for 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.  At  Trieste 
he  knew  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  well 
and  was  aided  by  him  In  writing  a 
curious  book  about  the  journey  of  the 
Hebrews  from  Egypt.  He  a.^o  wrote 
"Signer  Masoni,"  published  in  Berlin 
in  1S6J.  He  dedicated  his  "Life  of 
Beethoven"  to  Mrs.  Mehetabel  A(!am.s 
of  Cambridge  and  Dr.  Lowel  Mason  of 
South  Orange.  N.  J.;  "this  German  edi- 
tion of  a  work,  the  researches  for 
Which  they  po  essentially  aided." 
■  Thayer  wrote  in  English,  which  was 
translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Her- 
mann Deiters  of  Bonn.  The  first  vol- 
ume wa.s  published  by  Ferdinand 
Schneider.  Berlin,  in  1S66;  the  second 
by  W.  Weber  of  Berlin  in  1872;  the 
third  by  Weber  in  1879.  The  •■Life." 
Which  brought  Beethoven  through  the 
year. 1816.  was  left  incomplete.  Dr.  Dei- 
ters undertook  to  revise  and  complete 
the  work.  He  died  in  1907.  having  re- 
vised the  first  volume,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Webor  in  1391.  He  then  wrote 
two  volumes  for  the  completion.  Thayer  j 
had  hoped  that  a  fourth  volume  would  j 
suffice,   but  Deiter.s  wished   to  incor- 


i  I  leal  discussion  of  Beetho- 
ven's .  iii'.f  works  in  the  new  edition. 
Breltkopf  and  Haertel  In  the  mean 
tlitjo  had  puri-ha.sed  the  German  copy- 
vighi.  They  selected  Dr.  Hugo  Rle- 
mann  to  complete  the  work  of  re- 
vIkIo?!.'  VolunicH  4  and  5  were  published 
in  1»0S;  Volumes  2  and  3  in  1910-11.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Thayer 
never  received  a  cent  from  his  German 
publisher;  a  few  books  he  had  ordered 
were  sent  to  him  free. 

There  was  some  talk  of  an  English 
publisher  for  an  Kn^lsh  translation, 
but  Thayer  wrote  that  he  was  unable 
to  perform  the  task.  When  he  died  his 
papers  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Jabez  Fox  of 
Cambridge,  his  niece  and  one-  of  his 
heirs.  Mr.  Krehblel  sifted  them  for 
Dr.  Deiter's  benefit  and  at  Mrs.  Fox's  i 
request  undertook  to  prepare  the  Bng- 
llBh  edition.  ' 

It  was  his  purpose  to  follow  that  of 
Thavef.s  and  to  adhere  to  the  original 
manuscript.  He  therefore  wisely  abol- 
ished many  appendices  and  put  the  Im- 
portant portions  into  footnotes;  he. 
omitted  many  footnotes,  especially  ref- 
erences to  earlier  biographers:  he  also 
omitted  many  "letters,  and  those  re- 
tained were  translated  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy  and  that  they  might  not  con- 
nlct  with  the  copyright  of  translations 
that  had  already  been  published  In 
England;  he  chose  his  own  method  of 
writing  that  portion  of  the  biography 
which  did  not  come  directly  from 
Thayer. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  says,  and  without  boast 
ing.  that  the  publication  of  this  edition 
is  a.  Dignificant  occurrence  in  musical 
history. 

""In  it  is  told  for  tlic  first  time  In  the 
language  of  the  great  biographer  tlie 
true  story  of  the  man  Beethoven— his 
historv  stripped  of  the  silly  sentimental 
romances  with  which  early  writers  and 
their  later  imitators  and  copyists  in- 
vested it  so  thickly  that  the  real  hu- 
manity, the  humanliness.  of  the  com- 
poser has  never  been  presented  to  the 
world.  In  his  biography  there  appears 
the  veritable  Beethoven  set  down  in  his 
true  environment  of  men  and  thin|:s—  | 
the  man  as  he  actually  was,  the  .man  as , 
he  himself,  like  Cromwell,  asked  to  he , 
shown  for  the  information  of  posterity. 
Tt  Is  doubtful  it  any  other  great  iiian's| 
historv  has  been  so  encrusted  with  fic-  | 
tion  as  Beethoven's.  Except  Thayer's,; 
no  biography  of  him  has  been  written  j 
which  presents  him  in  his  true  Ught.  l 
The  majority  of  the  books  which  have 
been  written  of  late  years  repeat  many 
of  the  errors  and  falsehoods  made  cur- 
rent in  the  first  books  which  were  writ- 
ten about  him.  A  great  many  of  these 
errors  and  falsehoods  are  in  the  account 
of  the  comp.-.ser's  last  sickness  and 
death  and  were  either  inventions  or 
exaggerations  designed  by  their  ut_terers 
to  add  nathos  to  a  narrative  which  In 
unadorned  truth  Is  a  hundred -fold  more 
pathetic  than  any  tale  of  fiction  could 
possibly  be.  Other  errors  have  con- 
ceded the  truth  in  the  story  of  Bee- 
thoven's guardianship  of  his  nephew, 
his  relations  with  his  brothers,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  his  fatal  Illness 
his  dealings  with  his  publishers  and 
patrons,  the  generous  attempt  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  London  to  ex- 
tend help  to  him  when  upon  his  death - 

*'^Thayer  himself  said  that  "a  true  and 
e-?haustive  picture  of  Beethoveii  as  a 
man  would  present  an  almost  ludicrous 
contrast  to  that  which  is  generally  en- 
tertained as  correct."  This  was  at  the 
time  he  wrote:  "As  sculptors  and  paint- 
ers have  each  in  turn  idealized  the  work 
of  his  predecessor  until  the  composer 
stands  before  us  like  a  Homeric  god- 
untH  Uiose  who  knew  him  personally, 
cou'd  thev  return  to  earth,  would  ijei.v^ 
er  suspect  that  the  grand  form  and 
noble  features  of  the  more  pretentious 
portraits  are  intended  to  represent  the 
short  muscular  figure  and  pock-pitted 
face  of  their  old  friend— so  in  the  Utera:- 
ture  evoked  by  the  composer  a  similar 
process  has  gone  on.  with  a  correspond- 
hig  suppression  of  whatever  is  deemed 
L,mmcn  and  trivial,  until  he  is  made  a 
being  living  in  his  own  peculiar  realm 
of  gigantic  ideas,  above  and  apart  ^frorn 
the  rest  of  niankiml- a  sort  of  intellect- 
■  Thor,  dwelling  in  "darkness  and 
clouds  of  awful  state,'  and  making  in 
his  music  mysterious  renditions  of  things 
unutt&rable!  . 

"But  is  reallv  some  generations  too 
soon  for  a  conscientious  investigator  of 
his  history  to  view  him  as  a  semi-myth- 
ological personage,  or  to  discover  that 
his  notes  to  friends  asking  for  pcn^, 
Aaking  appointments  to  dinner  at  tav- 
erns or  complaining  of  servants 
'cvclQpean  blocks  of  gi-anite,'  whio, 
1-ke  the  "chops  and  tomato  sauce  c! 
Mr  '  Pickwick,  contain  depths  unfath- 
omable of  profound  meaning.  The  pres- 
ent age  must  be  content  to  find  in  Beet- 
hoven, with  al)  his  greatness,  a  very 
human  nature- ^ne  which,  "  ^;howed 
extraordinary  strength,  ^exhibited  als 
extraordinary  weakness." 

Krelibiel  has  wisely  foUoive- 
Thaver's  avoidance  of  critical  commcn'. 
on  Beethoven's  compositions.  Thaye, 
wrote-  "I  have  resisted  the  temptauo,. 
to  'discuss  the  character  of  Beethoven'^ 
■(\-orks  and  to  make  such  a  d;t,..ussio,: 
ti;e  royndation  of  historical  speculation 
preferring  to  leave  .such  matters  to 
those  who  have  a  greater  predileoti-Mi 
for  them.   It  appear.^  to  me  that  Be  '" 


r.  .^ugHis  works,  and  on  this  as.ump- 

o,?  fue  long  and  wearisome  labore  of 
.so  many  years  were  devoted  to  Beeth- 
ovon  tlic  man." 

Who  has  not  found  me  analyses  in 
SDltta'g  -Bach-  and  the  four  volume 
c^amon  of  .Tahn's  "Mozart-  dreary  rea^l- 
InB?  Nor  docs  Mr.  lirehbiel  any  more 
than  Thayer  indulge  himself  in  finer 
v-riting,  Jfl  flowery  -appreciations."  | 

This  hook  is  more  than  a  biography 
of  a  great  man,  it  i?  in  a  way  the  his- 
tory of  music  In  his  time,  also  a  chron- 
icle of  the  contemporaneous  life  and 
mannere.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  Mr.  Krehblel's  delightful  man- 
ner of  narration  and  presentation  of 
facts.  Ms  hearty  hatred  of  affectations 
and  shams  add  value  even  to  the  in- 
herent worth  of  the  Diography. 

There  is  a  carefully  prepared  general 
index,  one  that  for  Its  thoroughness 
mav  be  compared  to  tnose  published  by 
Georpe  Birbeck  JJill  in  his  editionrs  of 
Boswell  s  Johnson.  Johnson's  "Mves  of 
tlie  Poets"  and  Johnson's  "Letters,  ' 
This  index  is  followed  by  seven  indices 
to  Beethoven's  compositions,  from  the 
works  for  orchestra  alone  to  the  songs 
with  piano  accompaniment. 

Inspired  by  a  Fiddler 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Music  always  has  an  effect  upon  me 
that  is  probably  common  to  most  lis- 
teners to  good  music  (critics  excepted);  { 
Instead  of  listening  to  the  music  itself, 
1  go  oft  on  a  most  delightful  excursion 
f  thought  and  dream,  so  that  my  chief 
..gret    Is    not    that    the    music  h^ 
lopped.  but  that  my  dream  has  ended. 
!ere  is  the  idea  in  "liberated  verse  : 
•THE  ONL.V   COXCERT  OF  THE 
SE.\SON" 

With   deft   stroke   he   sets   my  heart 

dreaming; 
With  hts  music  he  awakens  my  soul. 
Ana  I  roam  far  from  him  to  a  land  of 

music. 

Beside     a     trilling     brook.     clear  as 

thought. 
A  solitary 

meadow.  . 
Soft,  as  love  stirring  in  a  young  girl  s 
soul  ,  , 

Before  the  braided  loveliness  Is  wound 

upon  a  high-held  head. 
Spring  sings  winter  into  loneliness. 
My  heart,  sitting  on  a  stone,  relaxes 
To  'the  friendliness  of  dreams. 

The  music  becomes  a  memory  in  si- 
lence. 

T  start  and  I  weep  to  returq 
To  the  hall  where  the  celebrated  vio- 
linist 

Is  giving  "his  only  concert  of  the  sea- 
Ion-''  JA^rBS  .QUINCY. 
Boston. 


Wind    meanders    over  the 


iiifiAiv-e  got  his"  aTidichcp  !o  .1 
.singing  of  a  Welsh  tune,  whldi  h<?  said  , 
he  knew  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  Mr.  1 
Uoyd  George.  The  prime  "minister  threw 
back  his  head  and  joined  in  the  singing 
not  only  lustily,  but  very  melodiously. 

Beauty  Not  Essential 

(St   John  Er\  ine.  in  the  London.  Obeerver) 
.V  very  singular  superstition  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mindg  of  theatre  maur 
agers  in  the-  last  20  years,  namely,  that 
It  i.-s  more  Important  for  an  actress  to 
be  prettv  than  to  be  able  to  act;  and 
he  result  is  that  the  stage  is  extensive- 
populatfd  by  pretty  girl?,  but  Is  al- 
most empt>    of  actresses.    I  have  re- 
ferred to  this  matter  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ver^- 
angry  persons,  mostly  pretty,  assail  me 
with  letters  ko  full  of  vituperation  that 
t  am  left  in  a  state  partly  envious  and 
partly'  {nsenS^ibfe.  The  waf  brought  ifito 
the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  a  crowd 
of  persona  who  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  acting  and  bad  act- 
ing, and  were  content  with  prettiness. 
The- immediate  effect  of  this  incursion 
of  uninstructed  persons  into  the  theatre 
was  that  good  actors  and  acresses  were 
•educed  to  a  position  of  inferiority  to 
nice  looking  lads  and  pretty  girls.  The 
;ase  of  the  actress  was  actually  worse 
vhan  that  of  the  actor,  and  man\  first- 
olass  actresses  were  forced  off  the  stage 
altogether  by  pretty  flappers  who  were 
Ignorant  of  the  very  beginnings  of  their 
work.    One  knows   of  many  exctiient 
actresses  who  cannnot  obtain  employ- 
ment because  they  are  not  "pretty." 

In  the  last  12  months  very  young 
.^ctresses  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  their  craft  have  been  put  into  parts 
which  demand  perfection  of  technique. 

It  is  not  essential  for  an  actress  to  be 
beautiful.  Some  of  the  greatest  act- 
resses in  the  world  have  been  almost 
gly.  Many  of  them  have  been  plain. 
T  heard  recently  with  some  incred- 
ulity of  a  manager,  not  without  intelli- 
gence, who  ai;tually  declined  to  engage 
an  actress  for  a  part  peculiarly  fitted  to 
her  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not 
pretty 


tor  is  in  tVif  royal  iiik   01  coinic  " ''it  -  pupjis  .slmuld  liave  moni<-ritp  ui  imperii 
ing."  r'  ,  -hence.   Only  if  'as  seems  likely  to  hap- j 

Mr.  VernOh.  ha'Wng  referred'  to  Bar-  in  this  country.  Judging  from  tb* 
rie's   John  Shand,  Bennett's  Janet  Can-  social  success  of  Mr.  Clark's  delightful 

not    in    "The    Great    .\dventure  "    and    — •--  .    :  .   

Brighouse's  Will   Mossop  in  "Hobson's 
Choice."  cpncltides: 


ooricerts)  We  are  likely  to  hear  a  great 
MdeaJ  more  of  M-  Poulenc's  music  than 


Those  who  speak  dolefull.v  of  the 
Britisli  drama  are  not  thinking  of  the 
dramatists  who  were  young  30  years 
ago.  but  of  those  who  are  young  today. 
Well,  there  are  the  -isms  (there  is 
always  ttie  latest  -ism),  there  are  the 
byways.  an<5  some  of  the  young  men 
stray  upon  them:  but  British  nationalist 
drams  is  not-  extinct.-  and  we  have  the 
men  and  the  women  who  will  not  read- 
ily let  the  tradition  of  comic  \vriting 
fall  Into  decay.  .There  is  no  place  for 
the  dram.'s  of  depression  and  tlie  drama 
of  criticism,  but  the  drama  of  character 
is  too  deeply  rooted  in  English  tradi- 
tion to  dwindle  before  Oie  cinema,  the 
revue,  the  ballet,  and  all  the  onslaughts 
to  which  the   legitimate'  Is  heir. 

"Two  points  more,  both  debatable. 
The  tirst  Is  that  English  post-Restora- 
tion comedy  has  had  a  characteristic 
quality  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
'clean.'  ( Taste.'  'Quality  Street'  and 
the  carU'.Pinero  plays,  as  contrasted 
with  'Pink  Dominoes,'  will  illustrate 
my  meaning.)  The  second  is  that  the 
Englishman  is  most  English  -ivhen  he  is 
most  idiosyncratic,  and  that  he  is  most 
idiosyncratic  when  he  is  poor.  •The 
poor  are  God's  people.'  said  Meredith. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  not  also 
the  dramatist's  people,  being  anyhow 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  not  the 
aristocratic  tradition  of  the  theatre  that 
is  a  bad  tradition;  it  is  the  snobbish 
tradition  which  ennobled  (by  name) 
half  of  every  cast  and  left  them  (by 
nature)  what  the  playwright  had  had 
opportunity  to  observe.  A  sumptuary 
law  forbidding  playwrights  to  bestow- 
on  th^ir  characters  rank  higher  than 
that  of  an  O.  B.  E.  might  send  them 
Woking  for  character  w-here  character 
is  least  concealed- — among  the  poor. 
But  the  poor  have  no  monopoly  of  comic 
character,  and.  rich  or  poor,  we  are  all 
liable  to  .sit  unconsciously  as  models  to 
He  engaged    someone    for    the  partja  playwright  in  .search  of  character.  It 


Is  the  strength,  and  the  salient  feature 
of  Britisl-i  drama,  to  be  conilnuouslj- 
creative  of  character;  it  if:  its  weakness 
to    be    (•onteniptuoiis    of    technique,  of 


  . 

whose  looks  presumably  were  satlsfac 
lory— but  the  play  lamentably  failed 
because  this  actress  was  not  tempera-  , 

mentally  capable  of  perfoming  the  part.  l.„  ...       

If  an  Intelligent  manager  can  be  guided  1  the  .means,  that  is.  whereby  its  dif 
bv  such  a  principle  as  this,  w-hat  are  -overies  of  character  can  be  cominuni- 
\\e  to  expect  from  the  sort  of  manager  ^ated  to  an  audience.  But  the  strength 
w  ho  has  wadding  in  the  place  where  he  uid  the  creativeness,  which  cannot  "be 
n<ight  to  have  brains?  icquired.  are  here,  and  the  slovenliness 

There  is  a  general  distaste  for  the  n  technique  Is  curable.  To  the  suave, 
drudgery  of  training  today,  and  people  vcU-made,  and  often  -ivell-worn  play 
in  all  classes  are  shamelessly  doing  their  rom  abroad  we  oppose  our  racy  char- 
work  in  all  incompetent  manner.  .\  ^cterization,  our  sense  of  human  de  via - 
-.ear  or  two  ago  impoverished   women  • 


Mimical  Lloyd  George 

iLOTdon  Dail.r  Tp'.egrap'b,  D.-c.  2H 
The  prime  minister  and  Mrs.  l.loyd 
George  acted  as  host  and  hostess  at  10 
nowning  street,  on  Monday,  to  the  Cym- 
iiiorodion  Society,  -ivhlch  had  invited 
-ome  400  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  listen 
in  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Walford  Davies  on 

•  he  subject  of  ■'Our  Mother  Tongue— 
.-Suggested  Musical  Policy  for  Wales." 
The  prime  minister,  wno  presided  at 
the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  said  it 
las  a  great  disappointment  to  him  to 
l  e  unable  to  remain  to  . hear  the  whole 

if  the  lecture,  but  he  had  an  important 
nolltlcal  engagement  which  it  was  im- 
l  ossible  to  put  off.    It  was  a  matter  for 

•  leep  regret  that  he  could  not  hear  the 
whole  of  the  lecture  by  one  who  had 
'aken  so  active  a  part  in  rorclng  upon 
ihe  attention  of  their  fellow-country- 

j  men  the  claim;,  of  music.  He  was  heart- 
1  ilv    and   enthusiastically  in  sympathy 
1  \y\th     Dr.    Walford    Davles's  scheme. 
^\'ales,  as  a  nation,  had  an  important 
1  uart  to  plf.y  in  its  cnntrib-jtion  to  the 
vvorld.  and  all  he  couia  hope  was  that 
it  would  be  their  ow-n,  or  it  must  fail. 

Melody,  Dr.  Walford  Davies  said,  was 
truly  the  Welsh  mother  tongue.  Wales 
was  not  bi-lingual.  but  tri-lingual.  Her 
languages    were    Welsh.    English  and 
melody,  and  the  greatest  of  these  was 
melody.  The  prime  minister  was  a  great  ^ 
lover  of  i-iiusic.  and   what  he  thought] 
today  all  the  members  of  that  audience 
would  probably  be  thinking  tomorrow .  j 
and,    therefore,   he    was   very   glad  of 
Mr.  I.,loyd  George's  sympathy  and  sup- 
IK)rt.    Melody  w-as  a  record  of  emotion, 
and    as   Bach   said.    "Music   ought  to 
move  the  heart  with  sweet  emotion." 
The    lecturer,    proceeding    to   give  an 
illustration  on  the  piano  of  melodious 
txpressions   of  emotion,   said   he  gave 
•he   same    illustration    recently   to  200 
,  ..hlldren  and  an  equal  number  of  grown- 
ups.   The    illustration    was   what  we 
might   call   a    repartee   by  Beethoven, 
and  while  it  w«.s  received  by  the  young- 
.-ters  with  jolly  laughter,  the  adults  re- 
mained grave  and  unmoved.  Turning  to 
the  prime  minister,  and  noticing  that 
he  was   laughing  heartily.   Or.  Davies 
said,   "'i'ou  ;   ;   the  prime  minister  is 
like  the  children.    He  has  the  heart  of 
;i    child,    and,    like    those    children,  is 
,  moved    to   laughter."     Wales    was  in- 
tuitively, though  not  learnedly,  musical 
and  he  wanted  to  see  ev€r\-  school  in 
!  Wales  made  constructively  melodious. 
The  lecturer  g^e)  a  number  of  de- 
lightful   i!lustra,f  ^   of    points  which 
he  made,  and  '       -a.-  of  example  In  one 


of  the  aristocracy  got  into  their  heads 
the  Idea  that  they  might  re-establish 
the  fortunes  of  their  families  by  acting 
for  the  movies. 

All  they  had  to  do,  so  they  imagined, 
was  to  plaster  their  faces  with  yellow 
grease  paint,  develop  a  look  of  inten- 
sity, and  accept  large  sums  of  money. 

Comic  Character  Is  the  Chief 
Reality  in  British  Drama  j 

Mr.  Frank  Vernon  m  the  London  | 
Daily  Telegraph  discusses  the  comic' 
spirit  in  drama  and  maintains  that  thej 
true  essence  of  British  drama  is  thei 
creation  of  great  comic  character.  "That 
is  to  my  mind  the  most  obstinate,  the 
paramount  reality  In  tsritish  drama. 
Shakespeare  was  possibly  not  greater^ 
created  Hamlet,  but  his  creative  gifts 
created  Hamlet,  but  hiscreative  gifts 
w-ere  certainly  functionTng  more  in  ac-[ 
cordance  with  the  normal  English 
genius.  The  typical  English  creators 
are  the  comic  writers,  and  from  Fal-, 
staff  to  Pickwick,  the  great  figures  of 
our  drama  and  our  fiotion  have  beenj 
the  comic  characters.  ... 

"It  is  true  that  we  have  no  giants 
like  Dickens  or  ShaKespeare.  creating 
on  a  scale  too  high  ror  ordinary  men, 
even  ordinary-  men  of  talent,  to  reach. 
We  have  np  demi-gods.  but  we  have  in 
the  comic  characters  of  contemporary 
British  dramatists  a  portrait  gallery 
proving  to  the  hilt  our  authors'  sense  of 
the  multitudinous  variety  of  human 
nature.  .\  recent  visit  to  Paris  left  the 
impression  that  French  playwrights 
were  content  to  manufacture  situations 
with  hackneyed  characters,  and  the 
:  curse  of  .American  drama  is  standard- 
ization. Eugene  O'Neill's  Is  a  case  apart; 
but.  as  a  rule  .American  autliors  use 
stc'k  characters  a.s  if  they  were  spare 
parts  to  be  assemtalea,  like  Fords,  with 
mechanical  accuracy.  While  the  British 
author,  less  careful  In  technique  as  he 
often  shows  himself  to  be,  has  the 
vital  virtue  of  creating  ,  idiosyncratic 
human  beings  not  taken  direct  from  the 
stock-pot.  but  freshly  observed  and  re- 
I  corded:  and  living  Crama  bases  itself 
upon  veracity  of  characterization  rather 
than  upon  a  •kno^sledge  of  chamber- 
maid's tricks.'  as  Haztitt  wrote  of  Mrs. 
Centlivre's  plays, 

"Mr.  Shaw  has  said  that  (If  only  we 
dullards  had  the  wit  to  see  it)  all  his 
characters  have  their  originals  In  the 
classics.  In  Smollett,  for  instance.  It  is 
possible  enough,  but  that  is  only  to  say 
that  the  tradition  of  the  great  comic 
w-rlters  is  a  living  one.  Broadbent. 
Tanner.  Eliza  Doollttle.  some  of  the 
minor  characters  like  Prossy  in  'Can- 
dida.' Rummy  Mitchens  in  'Major  Bar- 
bara' or  Drinkwater  in  'Captain  Brass- 
boimd's  Conversion.'  are  as  individual 
3S  anv  onf  can  ask  for.  and  their  crea- 


tlon.  and  our  refusal  to  accept  ^fEe 
ready-made;  and  we  ought  to  win. 


of 'M.  d'lndy'6,  the  gesture  becomes  soi 
magnified  as  to  appear  positively  hier-  [ 
atic.  We  have  swallowed  enoiigh  tradl-j 
tion  to  feel  comfortable,  but  certainly.! 
not  to  the  point  of  burstiiig;  and  even! 
■f  we  were  erudite  we  should  be  horribly  j 
ashamed  to  appear  so.  We  do  not  wish, 
to  be  taken  for  Germans. 

'As  long  as  the  musical  world  •was] 
dominated  by  German  influences  people 
had  to  pretend  to  enjoy  a  great  deal  of 
music  which  was  really  very  dull  and 
tedious.  The  old  classical  music  of 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  had  had  some- 
thing of  its  own  to  say.  in  its  own  day 
at  any  rate;  it  was  followed  by  a  quan- 
tity of  stuff  which  had  nothing  to  tell 
us  except  that  we  were  sitting  in  a  con- 
cert-room supposed  to  be  listening  to 
classical  niusic_  The  present  generation 
revolts  rightly  against  the  hypocrisy  of 
these  spiritual  exercises.  Besides  being 
honest,  it  is  m-usical  enough  to  see  that 
Puccini  and  Massenet  are  no  better 
than  the  would-be  classicists.  It  turns 
in  desperation  to  the  music  of  the 
streets.  But  it  has  not  the  genuine  Im- 
pulse to  create  music  for  the  streets 
that  shall  say  new  and  vital  things  in 
their  own  language.  All  that  it  can  at- 
tempt is  to  give  classical  concert-goers 
the  outward  impression  of  street  music. 
The  most  it  can  do  is  to  play  two  vulgar 
tunes  simultaneously  In  different  keys 
with  a  generous  percentage  of  wrong 
notes.  It  is  an  exceedingly  self-con- 
scious form  of  naughtiness.  It  makes 
no  appeal  to  those  people  who  naturally 
take  pleasure  In  the  music  of  the 
streets. 

"Dante,  in  fact,  foresaw  the  kind  of 
mu.sic  described  by  Miss  SItwell: 
In  the  swirling  restaurant. 
Where  liqueurs  at  perpettial  feud 
Dispute  for  sequined  lights  and  taunt 
Hot  leaves,  our  dusty  souls  exude 
Their  sentiments,  while  scraps  of  senst; 
Float  inward  from  the  band  and  flaunt— 
Disturb  the  general  somnolence.' 

Miss  Germaine  Tailleferre  one  inlghl 
describe  as    the    Miss  SItwell,  of  the 
French  Six;  she  has  just  the  same  jlnts- 
ling  and  gllUering  elegance— a  dolco 
tmtinno  of  piano  and"celesta.    To  Judge 
'  from  the  few  materials  available,  she 
'  seems  to  be  the  most  Interesting  of  th« 
'  party.    She  may  at  one  time  have  had 
a  desire  to  be  shocking,  but  her  passion 
i  for  style  invariably  gets  the  better  of 
1  her.     Propriety  is  in  her  bones.  But 
she  is  not  really  composing  music;  she 
is  only  trying  to  reproduce  the  effects 
of  music  upon  herself.-  " 

Darius  Milhand:  "The  effects  of  mixefa 
tonality  are  really  very  simple.  Ifymay 
be  observed  that  when  these  composers 
unite  in  two  keys  ar  once  they  write 
the    most    obviou.s    commonplaces.  If 
they  did  not,  the  audience  might  never 
be  able  to  grasp  that  there  -were  two 
keys  at  all.    It  is  a  curious  Inversion  of 
ancient  practice.     Mozart  wrote  com- 
monplace figures  for  what  he  wished  to 
"throw  in  the  background;  M.  Milhand 
uses  them  for  the  sake  of  prominence 
It  is  all  ratherilike  the  piano  recital  of 
the  monkey  Fanpreluche: 
•Meaning  comes  to  bind  the  whole 
Fingers  separate  from  thumbs: 
Soon  the  shapeless  tune  comes: 
Bestial  efforts  at  man  s  soul.'  " 


How  "The  Six"  of  Paris 
Struck  a  Cal  mEnglish  Critic 

Music  by  Milhaud,  one  of  "Th.-;  Six  " 
ha.d  been  heard  in  'So'ston  before  Miss 
Gauthier,  grouped  songs  by  five  of  them 
with  a  little  foolish  p-lano  piece  by  Miss 
Tailleferre,  the  aixtli.  Remembering 
these  .songs,  one  recalls  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Dent  s  article.  "Cinema  NouvelW  Muse," 
published  in  The  Nation  and  the  Athe- 
naeum. (Eng.)  last  April,  apropos  of  a 
performance  of  "be  Boeut  sur  le  Tolt" 
at  the  Coliseum. 

"Good  Americans,  we  know,  used  to 
go  to  Paris  -when  they  died.  Nowadays 

IT  U^^L"  Goethe  X's'i^w^^d  Tem  1  NoCes  About  MusIc  New  and  Old; 

the  ■niay : 

•'Amerika,  du  hast  es  besser 

.Als  unser  Kontinent  der  alte.  .  ,.  . 
But  it  is  Ir  the  nature  of  Schlaraffeji- 
Innd  that  we  can  never  find  it:  can 
oiilv  try  to  build  a  little  heaven  be- 
low, an  America  of  our  own  in  Paris, 
where  life  is  -j,  perpetual  cinematograph 
and  colored  coonsj  make  cocktails  for 
cowboys  all  day  and  all  night  It  is  a 
world  'full  of  a  nnmber  of  things  :  can 
we  fail  to  be  happy  in  it?  The  only  dif- 
ficuUy  Is  to  grasp  them  all  at  once.   Some  [ 

40  vears  ago  the  painjfirs  were  fasci-  1        conspicuous  for  its  accuracy 
•  -  ■      -  ^v.-..  oo\.vn 


Also  Musicfans  in  London 

(Prorn  the  Times) 
Toscha    Seldel's   cadenza   for  Beeth- 
oven's Concerto;  They  were  what  mod- 
ern  cadenzas  almost   are.   tautologous  | 
irrelevancies,  and  the  one  in  the  slo\y 
movement  began  with  Beethoven's  cVie  | 
t^   the    orchestra    instead    of    ending  | 
with  It. 

Victor  Buest,  pianist:  His  playing  wr^- 

but ! 


1  nated  by  the  same  -1°>;^',  ™  :  that  hs  a  small  matter  when  the  spirit 

*  evervthing  they  saw,  and  no  more  tn«iii 

'  they  could  see  of  it.    The  method  was  of  It  Is  right,  when  the  actual  notes  are 
called   'Impressionism.'      They   painted  ^g        only  the  words  in  which  an 

cafes,  music  halls  and  fairs;  they  loved  .^^^  meaning  makes  Itself  heart.  But 
queer,  conflicting  lights  and  vague  out-,j^^  does  .pot  let  himself  go  properly,  it 
Mino'S,  garish  colors,  and  the  sor.  of  aUD- I  impersonal;  and.  of  course, 

jects   that   were   called    Bohemian.    It      ,        _   _.:„_   ...  „„, 

was   just  the   time   when   artists  had 


i 


given  up  living  the  actual  vie  de  Bo- 
heme.  That  Bohemia  had  become  a 
Schlaraffenland.  The  musicians,  mov- 
ing at  their  usual  rate  of  progrsss  have 
just  begun  to  discove-,-  it,  now  that  the 
painters  have  abandoned  it.  The  h  x 
whom  Mr.  Edward  Clark  is  introducing 
to  us  are  running  after  the  'naugiuy 
'90s';  .some  day  even  M.  Jean  Costeau 
will  catch  them  up.  ,  ~u  , 

"Writing  In  the  current  number  of  The 
Tyro  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  some  appo- 
site observations  on  French  Dadaist 
poetrv.  •It  is  probable.'  he  says,  'tliat 
this  French  performance  is  ov  value  al- 
mo.st  exclusively  for  th^ocal  audience; 
I  do  not  here  assert  that  it  has  any 
value  at  all.  only  that  its  pertinence, 
if  it  has  any,  is  to  a  small  public  for- 
midably well  instructed  In  its  own  m- 
crarv  historj-.  erudite  and  stuffed  with 
tradition  to  the  point  of  bursting.'  One 
could  find  a  similar  small  public  in  the 
world  of  music,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
an  international  public.  M.  Poulenc  s 
effusions  are  merely  »  gesture  of  Im- 
pertinence directed  at  Ms  old  teacher. 
M  Vincent  d'Indy,  and  whftn  people 
take  life  and  art  as  seriously  «s  M. 
■l  lndy'does.  it  if  very  natural  tha'  t'  ' 


unless  an  executant  is  going  to  put 
something  of  himself  into  the  music,  we 
might  just  as  well  read  or  strum  over 
the  music  at  home. 

A.  A.  Pearson  singing  dialectical 
songs:  Mr.  Pearson  knows  his  songs, 
their  text,  their  notes,  and  their  his- 
tory, and  his  voice  has  a  ring  in_it 
which  is  convincing.  The  fact  of  hav- 
ing heard  it  once  sheds  for  us  a  glamor 
bver  the  spoken  .>!ongs.  which  succeed, 
because  we  think  we  may  at  any  mo- 
ment hear  it  again,  and  It.  Is  all  the 
better  for  being  reserved.  The  "Voyage 
a  Bethlef-m,"  was  a  good  instance  of 
this.  All  the  songs  were  unaccom- 
panied, and  unless,  which  occasionally 
happens,  the  accompaniment  has  some- 
thing very  Individual  to  add.  this  is  the 
best  way  for  a  song  in  w  hich  the  words 
and  their  dramatization  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  tune;  for  an  accom- 
paniment, even  a  good  one,  turns  the 
scale  In  favor  of  the  music,  which  is\the 
wrong  idea. 

Ubert  Spalding  plays  fiddling  to  a 
scattered  few;  We  would  have  lik'Sd 
more  Bach  and  less  tlne.^co  Why,  by 
the  way.  Is  it  always  considered  per- 
fectly   legitUnate    to'  play  detach«>d 


"i-  .sajm-  null  later  Ronatas, 
where  often  onl\'  one  or  two  movementu 
■Tre  worth  playing;"  Enes.-o'B  first 
nM\pmpnt  18  niiioh  the  most  lnt«reRtlntr 
liis  three,  Hie  slow  movement  grows 
Sf-nlimental  «nr|  the  finale  Is  pooi. 
I'ruf,  It  showed  voBie  fine  c|uallt)ofl  in 
the  player's  art,  partioularly  his  pow^  r 
of  making  ever\  phrase  musli-al.  how 
•  ver  tortuous  it  mn.v  be.  But  that 
pi'wer  Is  better  applied  to  Bach. 

Bach  Choir,  \'aughan  Williams,  ron- 
fliu'tor;  Or,  Williams  has  written  n 
■  ntroductorx  note  to  this  program  I'l 
^vhi^•h  he  discusse-i  the  difficulties  ol 
lorformlne  tlie  cantatas  vllh  lar.-. 
choir  and  rorrespondlng  orchestra,  but 
<  I, nits  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  it 
is  right  that  .  the.  Bach  Choir  shoul.l 
sive  them  In  these  uni<4eal  conditions 
i.tthcr  than  "cut  out  of  its  scheme  those 
unrlcs  which  contain  most  of  the  es- 
^ence  of  Bach,"  He  also  discusses  the 
'l  iestlon  of  languagre.  »iid  declares  tha' 
while  the  choir  has  "no  unreasoning 
preiudice  against  the  German  lan- 
eiiage."  English  must  be  the  language 
for  an  English  choir  and  English  audi- 
ences. He  pointy  out  that  there  Is 
much  to  be  done  In  provldliig  adequate 
translations  of  these  works.*  and  that 
the  repertory  is  limited  b.v  the  fact  that 
"onjy  a  handful  6f  such  translations  ex- 
ist." 

Morltz    Rosenthal:    We    reached  the 
AVigmore  Hall  't>n  Saturday  in  time  to 
catch      Mp.      Rosenthal  maltreating 
Brahms's  piano  sonata  In  I''  minor.  The 
scpata  is  *n  early  work,  badly  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  piano  effect 
Mr.   Rosenthal  does  not  make  It  more 
effective  bj'  playtiig  fast  and  loose  with 
the  rhythpi  of  the  Scherzo  and  indulg- 
ing in  explosive  sforzandos  with  addi- 
tional notes  packed  into  the  chords  tr 
Increase  the  percussion.    Moi-eover.  this 
treatment     obscures     the     fact  that., 
whetlier  well  written  or  ill,  this  sonata 
is  a  piece  of  very  beautiful  music.  Thf 
"Ruckblick"  does  not  look  back  over  a 
murky  past,  but  dreams  over  the  inno- 
cent aspirations  of  a  romantic  youth, 
but  Mr.  Rosenthal  apparently  can  per- 
ceive nothing  of  these  finer  aspects  of 
Brahms.  Similarly,  he  could  make  noth- 
ing of  the  little  Interrnezzo  in  A  fiat 
(from  Op.  76).  though  the  Capriccio  in 
B  minor  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  wonderful  staccato 
touch,  which  he  took  to  the  full.  A 
selection  from  the  Paganini  Variations, 
taken  without  regard  to  sequence  from 
the  two  books,  showed  off  may  other 
sides  of  the  pianist's  accomplishment 
and  further  illustrated  his  supreme  dis- 
regard of  the  composer's  Intentions. 

Bach  is  the  most  absorbing  music  in 
the  world.  Play  H  just  as  it  is.  and 
pianist  and  listeners  forget  the/nselves 
and  each  other  and  become  absorbed  In 
It 

Treland'9  sonata  was  printed  in  it 
(Howard-Jones's  program)  in  ca^iitals, 
and  we  may  therefore  spend  a  little 
space  on  it.  At  the  end  of  tha  first 
movement  a  vox  populi  was  heard— 
■V\hy  can't  he  have  a  conirnon  chord; 
why  that  stxth^"  Precisely.'  We  al' 
know  why  l\tr.  Ireland  ends  in  that  way. 
Tt  is  on  the  gerlchtet-gerettet  plan.  He 
prefers  not  to  give  a  decision.  But 
Goethe  would  not  have  ended  so  twice", 
yet  Mr.  Ireland  dogs  It  every  time,  and 
throughout  the  mcrt  ement  as  well.  That 
is  what  the  question  meant;  we  have 
too  much  of  this  indecision-  The  rtiis- 
chief  of  it  is  that  an  excess  of  this 
noncommital  harmony  defeats  itself;  it 
becomes  very  difficult  for  us  to  know 
what  he  does  mean,  and  eventually  to 
care ;  and  if.  as  we  suspect,  he  means  a 
good  deal,  he  does  himself  less  than 
justice.  , 

Pizzettl's  violin  Sonata  Poetry  "fits 
ir.to"  verse,  and  if  music  does  not  in 
some  way  do  the  analogous  thing,  if  it 
does  not  create  a  framework  and  then 
fill  it.  it  becomes  a  kind  of  go-as-you- 
please  and  we  lose  flKerest.  In  this 
sonata  the  violin  and  piano  have  no 
common  ground:  they  sit  back-to-back 
in  their  Irish  car  and  have  each  a 
scenery  of  its  own  to  look  at.  It  is 
clearly  the  plan  that  the  violin  should 
ha^  e  all  those  things  to  say  which  the 
piano  has  not.  and  vice  versa:  this  is 
new.  but  the  old  was  quite  as  good  or 
better.  In  the  first  movement,  more- 
over, the  piano  has  all  the  interesting 
things,  or  Mr.  Morris  made  them  so:  the 
later  movements  had  so  much  repeti- 
tion that  it  became  solemn  trifling. 

Fifty  years  ago  no  one  thought  of*ask- 
ing  whether  a  singer  sang  in  tune  or 
not — it  ■nas  taken  as  a  matter  <^ 
course;  in  fact,  if  they  liad  not.  they 
would  probably  not  have  sung  twice. 
Today  it  is  a  question  which  everybody 
who  knows  anytliihg  about  mireic  asks. 

Should  German  Made  Fiims  Be 
Welcome  in  the  Allied  Lands? 

i.Mder  Ander."5on  in  the  London  Dail.v 
Tclegrajph  of  Dec.  ■J2.) 
Has  the  moment  come  when  the  Eng- 
lish public  will  look  with  a  tolerant,  if 
not  with  a  finendly  eye.  oi^  films  made 
in  Germany?  That  is  the  question  a 
qeiat  number  of  the  owners  of  cinema 
theatres  in  this  country  are  now  asking 
themselves.  .An  impression  has  been 
sedulously  fostered,  no  doubt  by  those 
^^■\^o  are-  interested  in  the  irhpot-tation 
and  .-ale  of  such  films,  that  the  German 
producers  have  surpassed  any  others  in 
11].:  devetoBment  of  screen  art  and  that 
liir  public  is  being  deprived  of  a  great 


,d!"  In  spite  of  this  Henry  'VIII 
not   been  \  ery  ^well  .  treated,  even 


;miple  pt  America  i»  cUcd  m  |ii"ul  -I*' 
this.  Crtnin  German  nim».  It  l.s  qulin 
true,  have  met  with  no  little  success  in 
ilie  United  States,  but  this  has  been 
prlncipall>  with  large  agglomerations' 
where  the  Teutonic  element  4is  very 
-trong  numerically.  Reports  from  the 
smaller  cities  tell  quite  a  dirferent 
Moi-j.  In  more  than  one  Instatice  there 
I'.s.v  been  a  hostile  dcmon8t<-atlon  on 
;hc  part  of  the  audience.  Usually. 
i,o\vever>  the  film  has  sliiiply  failed  to 
.-it tract  on  Its  merits.  , 
The  German  producers  have  devoted 
special  attention  to  historical  films  that 
ii  ll  the  history  not  of  Germany  but  of 
l''rance  and  England,  arifl  they  appear 
to  have  deliberately  selected  periods 
which  give  scope  for  emphasizing  points 
that  do  not  precisely  redound  to  the 
national  credit.  France  may  be  trueted 
to  look  after  herself  In  this  matter.  We 
are  here,  concerned  with  the  pictures  of 
English  history.  The  principal  German 
film,  "Anno  Boleyn."  or.  as  It  has  been 
rechrlstened  in  Ainerica.  "Deception," 
places  in  the  worst  possible  light  Hent'y 
VIII.  "that  sumptuous  Priifce."  as  Hor- 
ace Walpole  terms  him.  "whose  acces- 
sion brought  along  with  it  the  establish- 

!ment  of  the  arts."  a  king  unde;;  whoin. 

j  so  extensive  and  contagious  was  the 
infiuence    of    his    magnificence,  that 

I  "even   merit  had  a   chance  of  getting 

I  bread 

1  ha 

:  In    the    chroniclers   of   his   own  race. 

I  Mac<lly  one  of  them-  has  a  good  word 
to  s.iiy  for  him.  We  may  be  quite  sure, 
therefore,  that  the  German  producer  of 
"Anne  Boleyn"  did  not  go  to  Lord  Her- 
bert's "Histo«'y"  for  his  data.  A  great 
point,  indeed,  which  all  those  who  have 
seen   the  film  have  noted,  appa4ently 

with  admiration,  is  that  the  "bestiality" 
of  Henry  Vni  is  admirably  portrayed 
by  the  German  actor,  Brnil  Jannings, 
who  takes  the  part.    Everyone  agrees, 
)•  too.   that   it  is   decidedly  tedious,  re- 
!  gasded  as  an  entertainment,  but  that  it 
[  Is  a  vivid  and  valuable  historical  docu- 
ment. 

I    Another  German  screen-play,  to  -wlilch 
I  1  have  alluded  before,  la  ■written  round 
,  the  elder  daughter  oi  jfle'nry  VIII.,  whom 
the  American  ejcpkUters  of  t>,e  fUm  have 
mixed  up  In  tjie  ;itoot  ludicrous  manner 
with   the  uiifor-canate   Mary  Queen  of 
Scot?.    To  this  film  the  significant  title 
of  "Judgment"  has  been  given.  Decep- 
tion— judgment;  cause  and  effect!  This 
i  film  also/ls  much  vaunted  for  its  histori- 
'  cal  accuracy,  though  the  producer  has 
not  stuck  at  endowing  one  of  the  plain- 
est women  who  ever  wore  a  crown  with 
all  the  attributes  of  grace  and  beauty, 
in  order  to  show  that  she  could  break 
hearts  as  well  as  burn  heretics.  There 
are  apparently,  however,  no  two  opin- 
ions about  "Judgment."    It  is  still  more 
frankly  tedious  than  "Deception." 

One  may  wonder  what  answer  even 
the  present  rulers  of  the  Reich  would 
give  to  a  proposal  to  show  broadcast  in 
German  cinemas  a  British  film,  pro- 
duced on  a  very  lavish  spectacular 
scale,  so  as  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  plebs,  setting  forth  some  of  the 
scandalous  history  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  as  recounted  by  Voltaire  and 
others.  Does  anyone  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  energetic  steps  of  some  kind 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  even  the 
mere  possibility  of  such  an  insult  to 
popular  sentiment?  The  Germans  them- 
selves int'end  to  write  their  own  screen 
histories  for  foreign  consumption,  just 
as  they  claim  the  privilege  of  writing 
the  screen  history  of  England  and 
France.  There  has  been  completed  in  a 
Berlin  studio,  at  the  Cerepey  Film 
Studio,  to  be  precise,  a  screen  history 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  "Fredericus 
Rex,"  as  it  is  grandiloquently  styled. 
Herr  Hans  Neumann,  who  collaborated 
with  the  producer  in  making  .the  film, 
in  the  course  of  a  trip  he  made  not  long 
ago  to  the  United  States,  found,  he 
sa3-s,  that  the  Americans  were  most 
anxious  to  see  a  film  made  in  Germany 
treating  a  p\irely  German  historical 
subject.  He  is,  therefore,  convinced 
that  'Fredericus  Rex"  la  the  very 
thing  they  are  pining  for. 


FLORENCE  MACBETH 

Florence  Macbeth,  soprano,  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Association,  will  give  a 
concert  with  the  Boston  Symphony  en- 
semble. Augusto  Vannini,.  conductor,  at 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association  club- 
hotise  this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 

Miss  Macbeth  will  sing  with  orchestra, 
the  Cavatina.  from  "Don  Pasquale," 
"Non  Credia  Mirarti"  from  "La  Son- 
nambula"  and  Benedict's  "Carnival  of 
Venice." 

The  orchestra,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Saurlet  Gunderson.  Krafft,  Warner,  Van 
Wynbergen,  Langendoen  and  Ludwig 
(strings),  Amerena  (flute),  Stanislaus 
(oboe).  Mimart  (clarinet).  Mager 
Ctrumijet).  Wendler  (horn),  Laus  (bas- 
soon). Neumann  (kettle  drums)  and  De 
VotOj  (piano),  will  play  these  pieces; 
Halvorsen,  Entrance  of  the  Boyards; 
Weber.  Invitation  to  the  Dance;  Wag- 
ner. Overture  to  "Rienzi;"  Schubert, 
-■Vve  Maria  (violin  solo.  Mr.  Sauket) ; 
Rimsky  -  Korsakov,  Excerpts  from 
"Scheherazade." 

I  CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  1 

SUNDAY— Syrnphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.. 
Frieda  Hempel,  soprano.^  See  special 
notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M..  i:th 
concert    of    the    Psople's  Syniphoio^ 


l..r.    .-M  i   .si)i-.  i.i,  . 

.Symphony  Hall.  8:1.')  P.  M.,  concert 
of  the  Paulist  Choristers.  .  Seo  spe- 
cial notice.  ^  , 

.MONDAY— Symphony  Hal],  *  P.  M., 
extra  conccTt  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
CH-chestra.    See  special  notit'e. 

TUESDAY— Symphon^  Hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Caroline  Hud.son-.M'  xander,  soprano. 
Bach,  My  heart  ever  faithful;  Mozart, 
.\rla  from  "IdORiejir  o " ;  Schumann, 
StlUe  Thraenen,  l->uehlingsnacht; 
Schubert,  Du  bist  dif  Ruh,  Haiden 
Rosleln,  Die  Allmacht,  Dertsmore.  The 
^•oice  and  the  Flute;  Charpentier. 
Clianson  du  Chemin:  Ravel,  Sainte; 
I  icbussy.  Fantoches.  Saint-i^aens.  Au 
(.'imitierc;  Deli-net.  Tourne.  Mon  .Mou- 
lin; Georges.  Hymne  an  Sbleil;  <'on. 
\erse.  Echo;  Forsythc,  Snowflakes: 
K.  L.  Waller.  On  the  ^  ater.s  of  the 
Marsh,  A  Rural  Sparkin';  Murdoch. 
,\fter  War;  Henschel.  Spring.  Huy- 
man  Buitckeii  will  be  the  accom- 
pa  nist. 

.lordan  Hall.  8  P.  M..  Apollo  (..'lub, 
Mr.  MoUenhauer,  conductor. 
WEDNESD,\Y— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M., 
Harriet  Van  Emden.  soprano.  Sarti, 
Lungi  da!  caro  bene;  Handel  (ar- 
ranged by  Bibb)  Polissena's  aria  from 
"Radamisto";  Cimerosa.  Resta  in 
pace,    idolo    mio;    Mozart,  AUeluja; 

Brahms,  An  die  Naohtigall,  Der 
Jaeger;  Strausis,  Brelt  ueber  m.ein  Haup 
deln  schwarzen  Haar,  All  meln  Ge- 
danken;  Chausson,  Chanson  d'amouM 
Lalo,  La  Chanson  de  I'alouette:  Rach- 
manlnov.  Ebb  and  Flood:  Gretchanl» 
nov,  Thou  art  an  Angel  earthward 
bending;  Rachmaninov,  Keen  the 
Pain;  Manney.  Consecration;  Jtramerw 
The  Great  Awakening;  Grainger,  Th« 
Spring  of  Thyme;  Watts,  Wings  ot 
Night;  La  Forge,  Song  of  the  Open. 
Harold  "Whittemore  will  be  the  ac- 
companist. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  IVL.  Frit* 
Kreisler,  violinist.  See  special  notice. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  HaJl,  8:15  P.  M., 
The  Flonzaley  Quartet.  Beethoven, 
Quartet,  E  flat  major',  op.  127;  Mozart, 
Quartet  in  D  major;  Stravinsky,  Con- 
certina. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M., 
12th  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Ochestra.  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.. 
Repetition  of  Friday's  SjTnphony  con- 
cert, Mr.  Monteux.  conductor. 


2.> 

mu»lc.  The  aijili,.!n.e  'tltrTat  all  evetn 
nnd  very  heartily.  The  Ironic  "Fan 
t<jcheB"  of  Debu.ssy  they  would  ha\  • 
I  igaln.  MlBs  Dale  sang  It  well,  to  b- 
M'ire.  But  It  H-.is  an  afternoon  of  fin 
.singing,  singing  well  worth  while.  Mi 
(loane  played  well,  too,  and  guletb 
'I  he  audience  was  l.-irgt. 


D  All  IN 
SONGiECITAl 

Miss  Esther  Dale,  soprano,  with  John 
Doane  as  accompanist,  sang  the  fol- 
lo\\dng  program  at  'her  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall: 

lAllelulla   Mozart 

\ir  from  Phoebus  und   Pan,  "Patron, 

das  macht  der  Wind"  Bach 

ji -O  del  mlo  amato  ben"  Donaudy 

\  mal  non  cessate"  I>onaudy 

n.es    CIgales  Cha.hrie- 

Fiintoches   Debussy 

-lair  df   Lune  Debussy 

h'octurne   Polrtowski 

1  Pannvre  aux  Talons  d'Or  Poldows'K 

Ivolkslleder   Brahm.= 

Thp  Beloved  Stranger  Hereshotf 

l";iitterflie3   W  !' 

lNi-;ht  son?  at  Capri  Barnet 

i-My  Love- Has  Come  to  Me"..Tllden  Davis 
:\liss  Dale  arranged  an  admirable  pro- 
Errjim.  Though  she  sang  songs  enough 
make  It  worth  one's  while  to  brave 
jthc  icy  streets,  on  account  of  the  shor; 
Kvaits  between  her  groups  she  was  not 
lor.g  about  it.  There  was  infinite  va- 
riety. The  songs  themselves,  in  their 
own  degrees,  were  all  of  worth,  an'^ 
'none  have  been  recently  over-worked 
iMiss  Dale  understands,  indeed,  the  at: 
of  program-making. 

1   The  Brahms  group  of  folk  songs  proveo 
of    deepest    interest.     If    only   as  an 
(Object  lesson  for  the  fitting  treatment 
Lif   folk    song,    they    should    be  ottoi 
heard.    For  Brahms,  brought  up  from 
la  child  on  the  songs  of  the  people,  know  , 
ling  them  before  he  knew  his  letter,  ami  | 
loving  them,  knew  how  to  arrange  ac 
companiments  for  them,  rich  In  rythmic 
variety  .and  in  harmony,  which  none  the 
less  sound  simple  and  In  keeping;  they 
do  not  shriek  for  notice.    All  recent  ar- 
rangements of  folk  songs  have  not  been 
so  prefectly  done. 

Miss  Dale  sang  these  splendid  songs 
just  as  they  shou'd  be  sung,  with  warn 
dramatic  feeling,  humor»and  sentiment 
She  is,  in  truth,  an  exceptionally  accom- 
-jplished  singer.     Her  voice,  except  foi 
'high  tones  which  do  not  always  sound 
.well  placed,  is  a  dramatic  soprano  ol 
iwarm,  beautiful  quality.    Her  techniqu; 
Us   excellent,     commanding    a  smooth 
lep-nto.  firm  breath  control  and  a  re- 
markably  clear   enunciation.     A  wid: 
range   of   tone   color   is   also  open  to 
Mi.ss  Dale,  which  she  used  with  inte^ 
lipence  and  imagination.    For  Miss  Dal^ 
differeniiates  her  songs ;  she  gives  them 
character;  and  she  establishes  moodi 
Likewise  she  possesses  a  fine  feeling  for 
differences   in  style. 
She  sang  the  whole  program  well,  from 
;  th3  florid  measures  of  Mozart's  "Alle 
;i.Ma,"  ,  which  she  made  rea,lly  expres- 
'.  sive  as  -well  as  fluent,  to  Mr.  Here.s- 
hoff's  settings  of  Mr.  Witter  Bynner's 
Chinese  verses,  with  their  vague  voic-:- 
parts  and  their  accompaniments  faintly 
suggestive  of  China;  those  who  admire 
rh»   verse   would    probably    enjpy  th- 


When  the  hitherto  .Mr.  Chas- 

uble made  a  pun  the  otiier  afiernoon  at 
|th«  Porphyry,  there  were  cursea,  not 
iloud  but  deeiv.    Some  were  ao  8Urj)ria«4i 

|So  shocked,  that  they  gava  no  outward 
!»lgn  of  disapproval.    Mr.  Chasuble's  pun 
was  lugged  Into  the  conversation;  it 
was  immaterial.  Irrelevant,  not  to  say 
impertinent!   it  did"  not  have  the  ex- 
cuse of  being  peculiarly  atrocious.  Old 
'Auger,  In  a  death-sentencing  tone,  urged, 
nay  commanded,  Mr.  Chasuble  to  read 
Dean   Swift's  admirable  tract  entitled 
"God's  Revenge  Against  Punning." 
But  the  tract  is  supposed  to  have  been 
!  the  holiday  work  oC  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Cray.    The  full  title  is  "God's  Revenge 
Against  Punmng.  Showing  the  Misera- 
ble Fates  of  Persons  Addicted  to  This 
Crying  Sin.  in  Court  and  Town."  Thus 
"George  Simmons,  shoemaker  at  Turn- 
stile, in  Holburn,  was  so  given  to  this 
custom,  and  did  it  with  so  much  success, 
that  his  neighbors  gave  out  he  was  a 
wit.    'Which  report,  coming  among  his 
creditors,  nobody  -would  trust  him;  bo 
that  he  is  now  a   bankrupt,  and  his 
family  in  a  miserable  condition." 

This  tract  is  included  in  "complete" 
editions  of  Swift's  works,  as  is  another 
and  longer  essay  on  cunning.  Now. 
Dean  Swift  himself  was  a  punster  or. 
as  he  at  times  wrote,  "punner."  Ho 
alludes  to  his  habit,  boasts  of  it  in  his 
Journal  to  Stella,  and  she  herself  did 
pun.  Here  is  a  pun  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher.  told  by  Swift  to  Stella  as  ■ 
if  it  had  been  the  supreme  fiourish  ot  ' 
■wit:  "If  there  was  a  hackney  coach  at 
Mr.  Pooley's  door  what  town  in  Egv'Pt 
would  it  be?  Why.  it  would  be  Hec- 
atompolls;  Hack  at  Tom  Pooley's." 

DEFENDERS  AND  OBJECTORS 

Puns  have  had  their  defenders; 
Charles  LAmb,  In  life  and  In  his  writ- 
ings; Victor  Hugo  through  the  mouth 
of  a  student  in  "Fantine."  There  were 
punners  among  the  ancients;  philoso- 
phers and  , dramatists.  Dr.  Samud 
Johnson,  as  we  all  know,  detested  plays 
on  words.  The  saying,  "A  man  that 
•will  pun  will  pick  a  pocket,"  is  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  will  some  kind  gen- 
!  tleman   tell   us   where   and   when  Dr. 

)  _  .   itn    -NT,-.,-  he 


Johnson  said  or  wrote  it?  Nor  did  he 
ever  say  in  Boswell's  Johnson,  "Sir,  let 
us  take  a  walk  in  Fleet  street."  Some- 
one—was it  George  Augustus  Sala?— 
coined  this  plausibly  Johnsonian  sen- 
tence and  used  it  as  a  motto  for  a 
London  magazine. 


HARDENED  ENGLISHMEN 

We  were  under  the  impression  that 
public  punning  in  England  had  gone  out 
with  the  old-fashioned  burlesque;  that 
a'  pun  was  now  seldom  seen  in  print, 
not  even  in  Punch.  This  belief— for  the 
impreesion  had  hardened  into  a  belief 

was    shattered    by    reading    Gerald  i 
Gould's    "Lady    Adela,"    Imported  and 
published  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Bd-win 
Valentine  Mitchell  of  Hartford,  Ct,  It 
is  a  thin  quarto  containing  11  descrlp~, 
tlons  of  Lady  Adela,  her  friends,  their 
conversation,-    with    pictures    by  W 
Dyson,  which  do  not  emphasize  or  evp 
accompany  the  humor  of  the  text.  Turn-  I 
ing  the  first  page  we  fell  on  thie  re-  | 
mark  of  Adolphus's  about  the  frater- , 
nizing  of  English  troops  with  German 
civilians  in  the  occupied  areas  by  which 
his  mother.  Lady  Adela.  was  sorely  dis- 
turbed:  "When  you  are  in  Cologne,  you 
must  do  as  the  Colonials  do."    No,  the 
pun  is  still  a  British  institution.    V-.' • 
were  tempted   to   exclaitn   with  Fra 
cesca;    "That  day  we  read  no  more 
But  courage  or  hope  led  us  on  to  i 
second  article,    in   which   Lady   Ad:  - 
inquires  about  D'.\nnunzio.  The  aesthfete  ^ 
told  her  that  he  combines  "the  warm 
amourousnese  of  the  south  with  the  cold  I 
militarism  of  the  near  east,"  to  T^'hich.  j 
.Adolphus  added.".V-sort  of  Cneopatriot."  j 
It  was  Adolphus  who.  when  Lady  Adela  ! 
hearing  ot  "free  versef"  asked,  '-'who  ' 
set  them  free?"  replied:  "The  same  fel- 
low who  releasee  the  films." 
j    This  was  not  half-bad,  as  the  Engli 
Isay  -when  they  wish  to  praise  heartii>  ; 
jbiit  on  page  IS  Adolphus  exclaims:  "In. 
for  a  penny  is  Ezra  Pound."    Yes,  that  | 
lis  .sttipid,  for  .A;do!phus  at  times  worlds 
under    forced    draught:    but   we  w- 
cheered  by  his  definition  of  the  eugf 
i novel,. .."■wdilcli  .>?lsns  : the  sins  of  't- 
fathers  upon  the  children  even  to 

third  and  fourth  degeneration." 
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THE  FREE-THINKINQ  DEAN 

A  dean  was  at.  a  party  given  by  Lady 
Adela — "not  one  of  those  formal  parties 
■.here  the  guests  are  asked  to  look  at 
fbp  presents  and  the  detectives  are 
nsl  ed  to  look  at  the  guests,  but  just  one 
of  those  little  casual  affairs,  with  only 
eight  or  nine  hundred  invitations,  where 
you  take  your  food  standing  up  for  the 
same  reason  that  you  take  your  host- 
ess's rudenesa  lying  down  —  because 
there  Is  no  room  for  protest.  It  was 
an  exclusive  party,  and  everybody  was 
there.  It  Is  only  to  exclusive  parties 
that  it  is  worth  everybody's  while  to 
go.  The  entertainment  was  evenly 
divided  between  conversation  and  per- 
spiration. 'Standing  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der against  the  Bolsheviks,'  Adolphus 
called  It." 

Well,  the  hearty  dean  was  there,  prac- 
tically a  free-thinker;  "but,  of  course, 
that  is  the  only  way  to  popularize  Chris- 
tianity with  the  masses."  He  prides  him- 
self on  "never  talking  above  the  heads ' 
of  working  men,"  for  he  prefers  talking 
behind  their  backs.  "He  wrote  the 
charming  human  pamphlets  on  the  Vic- 
tory loan,  which  brought  the  results  of 
modern  speculation  Into  touch  with 
Christian  principles;  'The  Loan  Trail,' 
'Bonds  of  Fate'  and  'Through  Invest- 
ment to  Investiture' — all  adapted  from 
his  sensational  sermon  on  Compulsory 
Conversion.  Adolphus  made  the  gest- 
ures and  miirmurs  appropriate  to  sur- 
prise and  delight  teijipered  by  resigna- 
tion. He  then  offered  his  remark  about 
the  Bolsheviks — a  theme  that  never  fails 
with  the  dean — CHe  suffers  from  cere- 
bro-Leninegltis,'  Adolphus  is  accus- 
tomed to  explain)." 


AND   THE   LITERARY    LADY  WAS 
THERE 

"  'The  dear  Russians,"  satd  a  literary 
lady.  'There  is  no  one  like  them,  is 
there?  Such  great  artists.  Tchekup!' 
She  shut  her  eyes  and  yearned.  'Artzl- 
bashems!'  Her  throat  palpitated. 
'Zwrraskl!*  She  leapt  lightly  into  the 
air  and  came  down  on  the  dean's  corn. 
'A  little  morbid,  don't  you  think?'  said 
the  dean  brusquely.  'Morbid!  Oh,  how 
can  you?'  She  sketched  a  Mueller  ex- 
ercise, and  apologized  io  two  or  three 
I  of  the  more  seriously  injured.  'Morbid? 

Why,  their  art  Is  the  very  simplicity  of 
'  subtlety!  It  is  the  ultimate  delirium  of 
'  calm!  It  is  the  release  of  the  complex 
and  the  enthralment  of  the  unattained!' 
*  •  •  You  should  read  Mr.  Stephen 
Crraham.  He  makes  you  realize  how 
impossible  it  is  to  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  true  Russia  without  absorbing 
its  religious  spirit.'" 

And  then  Adolphus  mak«s  thia  mag- 
nificent pun:  "Those  who  go  to  Pskoff 
remain  to  pray." 

In  spite  of  the  puns,  and  occaslonalLv 
by  reason  of  them,  "Lady  Adela"  is  an 
entertaining  book  for  an  idle  moment, 
I  convalescence,  or  the  wooing  of  sleep. 
1  But  the  book  does  not  excuse  by  its 
example   Mr.    Chasuble   for   the  great 
I  verbal  liberty  he  took  with  his  quiet 
and  blameless  co-mates  at  the  Por- 
phyry. _   

\I2SS  HEiVlPEL  SINGS 

IN  SYMPHONY  HALLj 

Generous  with  bncorcs  at  Next  to 
Last  Appearance  of  Season 

Yesterday  afternoon  :it  Symphony 
Hall  Miss  Frieda  Hempel  made  her  next 
■  o  the  last  appearance  of  the  season,  m  j 
Boston.  She  was  accompanied  by  ^.oen-  , 
vaad  V  Bos.  and  assisted  by  Louis  P. 
Fritze,  nutist.  The  program  was  aa 
follows: 

i«nuB  Dei.  from  the  "Coronation  Mass 
Mozart;  "N'on  so  piu  cosa  son,    from  TUo 

Marriage    of  Figaro.." 

from    •■Kosallnda."  •  ^9.fi{ 

-An    die    Nachtigair-    (with  '^3^^^. . 

dcm  wnsser  zu  singen    and     ^ve  Mana 
=:rhii-oert-    "Ah.    non   credea   mlrartl  anu 
•■'■Ah  Ton  eluge."  from  ■•L^.Sonnambula 
Bell  ni-  "From  Monte  Pincio  '  and     I. Love 
Thee"'  Grieg-  -Verschwlegene  Llebe  and 
"Er'isfi^"  Wolf;  Slumoer  Song   d' Albert, 
•■S  aend^'hen.''       Strausa;  ■'WiegenUed. 
Br.hms;    "The   Bird   Song"    (w..h  au.a). 
^MliS'Hempel  was  recalled  repeatedly, 
and  was  very  generous  with  encores, 
o-ivir.g  a  number  of  old  favorites.  Miss 
Hempel's  voice    seldom    flames,    but  it 
..lows  with  a  warmth  that  is  fully  ade- 
quate for  all   that   any  song  demands 
Its  beauty  I'S  of  a  delicate  sort  which 
both    defies    description    and  explains 
'uHv  whv  this  singer  has  advanced  in 
public  faVor  so  rapidly  of  late.   It  would 
be  better  if  she  -n-ouUl  shorten  her  final 
sibilants  a  little.     Her  thrill  is  a  joy 
forever,  as  perfect  as  any  that  can  be 
obtained  from  even  a  piano. 

n  is  unfortunate  that  Miss  Hempel 
chose  to  sing  so  largf.ly  in  German.  Not 
that  there  is  any  prejudice  against  Ger- 
man—that phase  of  war  hysteria  passed 
from  Boston  two  seasons  ago—but  an> 
foreign  language  Is  probably  little  under- 
stood bv  a  Sunday  afternoon  audience 
and  the  "singer's  pronunciation  is  so  clear 
that  Knglish  words  would  have  added 
even  more  pleasure  to  an  alread>  en3o\- 
able  occasion. 


PEOPLE?S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  12TH  CONCERT 

Good-Sized  Audience  Applauds  Finely 
Played  Number& 

The  People's  Symphony,  Orchestra, 
Emll  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  its 
r2th  concert  of  the  season,  and  the  first 
in  the  St.  James  Theatre,  Huntington 
.  avenue,  yesterday  afternoon,  with  Car- 
Imlne  Fazrizio,  violinist,  as  assisting 
I  artist.  The  program  was:  \ 
I  Beethoven— S.vmphony  No.  8  in  Eb  Malor— 
I       op.  55.  . ,. 

1  Wagnfi--WilhelmJ— a,    ".41bum  I-eaf. 

Salnt-Snens— b  •'MoroMti  rt*  Concert, 
i  Mr.  Fabrlzlo. 

1  STendsen— Fantasle  "Romoo  and  Juliet."  Op.  18 
I    The  untimelf  closing  of  the  opera  »ea- 
1  son  at  th«  Arlington  Square  "Hieatre  car- 
.  ried  with  it  an  ultimatum  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra,  necessitating 
a  new  peregrination,  this  time  to  the 
St.  James  Theatre,  but  more  than  ade- 
quate compensations  are  appearing.  The 
accou-stlcs  of  this  latter  auditorium  are 
better  adapted  for  orchiestral  muelc^  on 
the  stage,  and  a  new  and  larger  audience 
is  being  attracted,   the   location  being 
more  nearly  In  the  musical  centre  of  th« 
citv. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven  s  Kro- 
ica"  s>  mphony  by  so  adequate  and  well- 
trained   an    orchestra   as   Mr.  Millen- 
hauer's  never  falls  to  attract  and  to  en- 
thuse an  audience  of  good  size  in  Bos- 
ton   iSvendsen's  seldom  played  "Romeo 
an*  Juliet"  fantasie  illustrates  the  com- 
poser's fluency,  and  Is  supposed  to  por- 
tray  the   passion   and   despair   of  the 
lovers    but  the  auditor  obtains  hardly 
even  a  hazy  outline  of  the  features  of 
the  tragedy.    Mr.  Fabrizio,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, but  now  giving  his  time  to  con- 
cert work,  and  remembered  as  assist- 
ing artist  of  recent  years  with  Melba, 
also  with  Barrientos,  delighted  the  au- 
dience with  his  melodious  numbers. 
1    Ther-'  will  be  no  concert  next  Sunday^ 
I  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
j  will  conduct  the  Handel  and  Haydn_  per- 
formance of  "Samson  and  Dell  ah  but 
1  on  Jan.  29  he  will  present  an  all-AVagner 
I  program,  the  first  since  the  war,  with 
I  Miss  Minerva  Allen,  soprano,  as  assist- 
ing artist,  as  follows:    Prelude  to  "Die 
Meistersinger" ;    "Dich    Theure  Halle, 
Miss    Allen:    vorsplel    to  "Lohengrin, 
"Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  and  overtures 
to  "Tannhauser." 


BIG  AUDIENCE  HEARS 
^  PAULISTCHORISTERS 

Noted  Boys'  Organization  Sings  at; 

Symphony  Hall  I 
The  Paulist  Choristers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rev.  William  J^  F  nn,  held  , 
Uitir  annual  concert  m  Boston  last 
night  at  symphony  Hall.  An  audience 
wWch  completely  filled  the  auduonu™  : 
enthusiastically  applauded  the  boys 
Xo  have  sung  In  almost  every  city  of 
this  counto'  and  of  Europe. 

The  program  was  opened  by  John 
Finntgan.  who  gave  two  selections  from 
Palestrink,  and  after  the  chorus  had 
fune  some  ancient  and  modern  chants. 
Overton  Moyle  rendered  two  Christmas 
numbers.  The  second  part  of  the  en- 
tcrSiinment  consisted  largely  of  solo 
sel^Uons.  Edward  Slattery  and 
Eugene  Guilfoyle,  two  of  the  boys  whose 
sinling  has  been  highly  praised  by 
crUics  sang  "The  Last  Rose  of  Sutn- 
,mer"  and  an  old  Irish  melody,  respec- 
1  uveiv  and  Mr.  Overton  and  Mn  Moyle 
gave  De  Vere's  "The  Snowy  Breasted 
j-ptirt,''  and  McCann'a  "O'Donnell 
i  Aboo." 


.c  'iilaged  under  slippery  inushTI, 

•'I    thought    the    town    kept    them  all, 

clear."'    Oh,  you  hush. 
The  town  isn't  gifted  that  way. 

'1  en'vy  your  sidewalks  of  Brookllne 
Their  mantla  of  beautiful  snow."  j 
Oh  yes.  that's  all  right  tUl  you  happen 
slip,  ,„  ,.  ,  .  \ 

And  hope  in  your  heart  you  will  light 

on  your  lip. 
It  s  dangerous  these  days  to  land  on 

one's  hip. 
Because  of  the— oh  -well,  you  know. 

"Oh.  aren't  all  tha  sidewalks  of  Brook- 

Kept  perfectly  proper  and  neat? 

Oh  yes.  we're  united  in  blessing  tne 
town,  ,  , 

The  same  as  the  lady  who  ruins  her 
gown.  1  .ir" 

Hears  graceless  observers  remark  Go- 
ing down."      ,  . 

And  punctures  the  sky  with  her  feet. 

"Isn't  walking  as-pleasant  in  winter 
As  ever  It  was  i^the  fall?"  . 
Oh  yes.  you  will  find  the  enjoyment  is 

As  gaUy^you  splash  or  you  wade  or  you 

And  ^iSve  undergarments  wet-washed 

while  you  ■wait. 
And  swear,  "This'U  be  about  all. 
Brookline.   QUINCY  KILBY. 

MOSES  AND  THE  BLOC 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  heard  that  certaiii  persons  have 
tried  to  make  the  Prophet  Nahum  de- 
scribe the  advent  of  the  automobile  into 
the  streets  of  the  20th  century,  when  he 
sets  out  to  describe  the  fall  of  Nineveh 
an<i  I  recently  heard  read  a  pamphlet 
which  showed  how  Isaiah  had  '  infal- 
libly" prophesied  the  going  6i  the  Amer- 
ican army  to  France,  when  he  seems  to 
have  been  talking  about  Egypt.  But  I 
never  expected  to  find  so  liberal  and 
broad  a  newspaper  as  The  Bostoti  Her- 
ald guilty  of  this  kin'd  of  Old  Testament 
misinterpretation.  . 

Yet  one  can  never  tell  where  to  look 
for  such  things.  -I  was  astonished  to 
read  the  following  headline  in  The  Her- 
ald- "Moses  Denounces  Bloc  System. 
Now  I  am  sare  that  Moses  was  willing 
to  denounce  Pharaoh  and  all  others  who 
seemed  to  deserve  denouncing,  and  his 
interests  were  with  the  brick  manu- 
facturers  rather  than  the  agriculturists 
but  I  seriously  dotftt  if  he  had  enough 
foresight  into  American  politics  to  at- 
tack the  bloc,  or  any  other-  system. 
But  if  the  headline  artist  had  given  me 
the  necessary  reference  In  the  Mosaic 
writinge,  I  should  "be  better  aWe^to 
J^dge  THEOLOGXTB. 
Boston.  ,       -  - 


The  qu^lon'of  tripe  is  a^tating  the  j 
stalwar't  sons  of  Maine.  1^°  and  behold, 
our  feeble  remarks  a.bout  ^^^l"^'^^^'^^^'^ 
luncheon  or  dinner  dish-and  there^J^ 
passionate  stomachs  that.--Uke  o 

would  Joyfully  ''^^^^■t''''^'l^lotnmn  or 
led  to  editorial  comment  for  a  c 
^ore  in  the  Biddeford  (MeO  DaW^ 
nal,  so,  perhaps,  we  l^^V^m^stevly 
m  vain.    The  editor  ends        "  ^^^j^ 
article  by  telling  a  story  of  a  ^^^^^ 
barber,  "long  located  >"  B.ddefor  ^^^^^^ 
on  appearing  at  his  snop  *         j  ^^ys 
been  confined  to  t^e  li°use^^„;%he  ice,  ^ 
as  a  consequence  of  °^dly.  ex- 

when  he  had  ^tramed  h.mseU  ^  ^.^ 

plained  to  'ni^"-'nf„  ^  jacMhat  when 
lameness  was  due  to  the  fact  in  _ 
he  fell  he  had  'fractured  his  tnpe.  ^.^^ 

Is  there  any  proverb  assoc  ate 
tr  oe-'  We  have  found  none,  but  in  i>an 

uously    of    slaugnier  .  „„les.  "  In 

bone-boiling  houses  gut-s<^P^rles 
the  18th  century  there    as  a  iTiP 
in  London;  why  should  there  not^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  Boston  of  "^j',^",.  ^  liking  for 
svomen  have  confessed  to  us  a  WanS 

^^j%s^ri^H^^--r! 

r^rirag^o:nd%Ter^tr^^^^^^ 

'  the  18th?  

THE  SIDEWALKS  OF  BROOKLINE 

(For  The  Boston  Herald.) 
•  ■And  what  of  the  sidewalks  of  Brook- 

Sine  ""^Uer  arHved  here  to  sta^j;^ 

Thd  t   ,  I  ^ 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SYMBOLISM 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Did  you  know  that  the  approach  from 
the    eastward    to-    Blminl    island    is  1 
through  Providence  channel,  and  that 
vou  pass  Hole  in  the  Wall  cape  (wasn  t  ■ 
that  near  Brooklj-n  bridge?)  to  star- | 
board  and  Glass  Window  island  to  port . 
And  close  to  Blminl  Island  you  find- 
Great  Isaac  island:  Surely  it  must  have 
been  Great  Isaac's  Bosom  once.  Ana 
Lazarus  stands  on  the  Florida  shore  to 
the  westward.     Look  at  your  chart  of 
the  Bahamas.        PONCE.  DB . LEON. 

•TWAS  A  MISPRINT 

As  the  World  Wags: 
In  a  recent  number  of  The  Boston 
Herald  one  of  your  legal  authorities 
ipeaks  of  an  appointee  of  the  court  as 
a  "guardian  ad  libitum." 

This  being  In  connection  with  the 
fragrant- Stillman  case,  is  it  not  prob^ 
able  that  It  was  a  misprint  for  ad  lib- 
idlnem"?  ,,  „„, 

"A  Constant  Reader,"   "Senex  and 
"Justitla,"  In  conclave  assembled,  re- 
quest your  niling  on  this  point_ 
Boston.  RICHARD  ROE. 

"En"  ROUTE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  read  In    the    paper  .  recently  that 
•Raold  Amundsen,  explorer.  Is  en  route 
to  New  York,  ishere  he  will  confer  with 
1  directors  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

While  I  am  thankful  that  this  writer 
1  did  not  say  "en  route  for,"  the  usual 
I  perverted    expression,    I    question  tht 
I  legitimate  use  in  English  o    the  «erm 
■en  route."  Why  is  it  used  at  all?  -^hj 
I  not  say"on  the  way"?  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  our  English  language  that  we 
resort  to  unnecessary  French  \erms,  and 
then  apply  them  in  the  .vrong_  way_ 
Boston.      -  u.  A.  r . 

"En  route"  for  "on  the  way"  has  been 
noted  in  English  literature  for  nearly 
)50  years,  but  for  a  long  time  it  was 
italicized  as  a  foreign  word.    We  con- 
fess to  a  preference  for  English.  Did 
you  ever  read  Walt  Whitman's  preface 
to  the  first  edition  of  "Leave  of  Grass  ? 
"The   English   language   befriends  the 
-rand  American  expression;  it  is  brawny 
enough,  and  limber  and  full  enough.  On 
the  roueh  stock  of  a  race  who  through 
all  change  of  circumstance  was  never 
without   the   idea  of   political  liberty, 
which  is  the  animus  of  all  liberty  it  has 
attracted  the  terms  of  daintier  and  gayer 
and  subtler  and  more  elegant  tongues. 
Tt  is  the  powerful  language  of  resist- 
ance- it  is  the  dialect  of  common  sense 
It  is  the  speech  of  the.  proud  and  melan 
choV  racl^s,  and  of  all  who  aspire^  It 
Ws  the  chosen  tongue  to  r-xpre...  grouch 


'faith,  self-esteem,  TTseaom,  justi  e, 
equality,  friendliness,  amplitude,  pru- 
dence, decision  and  courage.  It  is  the 
medium  that  shall  well-nigh  express  the 
Inexpressible." — Ed. 

LET  LINCOLN  REST 

;!as  the  World  Wags: 

Why  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
get  a  small  book,  "Lincoln  and  Tem- 
perance," by  Charl€.s  T.  White  of  the 
New  York  Tribune? 
.  Jamaica  Plain.      T.  H.  BARTLETT^ 

■IjKEBfDOOT  THMPOjEJ— '•A  Connectlc 
Yankee   In   King  Arthur-e  Oourt," 
photoplay  based  on  Mark  Twain's  8atl».| 

Th*  cast :  li 

|^[e ""rUl  cUrinU:::  CUarle.  GoMou 

"A  Connecticut  Yankee  In  King  I 
Arthur's  Court"  may  not  cause  half  thej 
number  of  laughs  which  Mark  Twain 
can  bring  forth  throufh  the  printed 
page.  but.  to  judge  from  tfio  wav  it  was 
received  last  night,  it  can  certainly  hold 
its  own  with  the  most  successful  film 

comedies.  _   

The  prologue  tefls  of  young  Martin 
Cavendish,  son  of  a  wealthy  Connecti- 
cut family,  whose  mother,  a  believer 
in  pink  teas  and  ancestors,  has  ar- 
ranged a  marriage  for  her  son  with  the 
fortune-hunting  Lady  Gordon.  Tne 
young  heir,  however,  happens  to  be  in 
love  with  his  mother's  secretary,  Betty. 
Martin  1«  in  a  dilemma  on  the  eve  of 
the  wedding,  but  the  timely  entrance  Of 
a  burglar  gives  him  a  chance  to  try  bl« 
courage.  He  fights  the  Intruder,  is 
struck  unconscious,  and  In  the  next 
scene  finds  himself  sitting  under  a  tree 
In  a  mediaeval  forest.  A  knight  In 
armor  takes  him  to  the  court  of  Arthur. 
King  of  Britain. 

Martin's  charactertstto  Yankee  clever- 
ness  saves  him  from  the  stake,  and,  be- 
lieving him  to  possess  superhuman  pow 
'  ers,  the  king  appoints  him  prime  mln 
Ister  and  court  magician.    In  a  short 
time  the  new  member  of  the  cabinet 
has  Installed   modern   plumbing,  tele- 
phone systems,  and  other  convenience* 
in  the  court.    At  his  own  request,  he  Is 
dubbed  "Sir  Boss,"  and  proceeds  to  live 
up  to  his  title  as  befits  a  knight  of  the 
round   table.     His  rescue  of  the  fair 
"Sandy"  from  the  dungeon  of  the  king ». 
haughtv    sister,    and    his  adventures 
with  Arthur  when  roaming  about  the 
country  in  peasant  costume,  are  only  a 
part  of  the  comically  thrilling  episodes 
of  the  story.   The  burlesque  reaches  Its 
highest  point,  however,  when  the  Yan- 
kee and  his  liege  lord  narrowly  escape 
hanging,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Curi- 
ously-mounted knights  of  Sir  Launcelot. 

Mr  Mvers  as  the  dashing  Martin  Cav- 
'  endish  is  the  central  figure  of  the  photo- 
play, and  his  typically  American  man- 
nerisms, his  respectful  ridicule  of  the 
feudal  customs,  go  a  great  way  toward 
making  the  production  what  It  is.  Miss 
SUrke  as  Betty  Is  a  heroine  equally 
delightful  In  modern  and  mediaeval  set- 
tings. Miss  Theby,  the  ubiquitous 
movie  vamp,  makes  us  believe  that  the 
proud  Queen  Morgan  Le  Fay  profited 
greatly  by  the  rules  of  the  game  set 
down  by  her  Alexandrian  predecessor. 
Mr  Clary  as  King  Arthur  portrays  well 
the  character  of  the  "kingliest  of  men 
and  manliest  of  kings." 

All  the  de-vlces  of  the  modern  film 
studio,  and  all  the  genius  of  the  scena 
rio  writer,  combine  In  an  attempt  to 
give  Uie  humor  of  Mark  Twain  on  the 
screen.  To  ask  them  to  reproduce  all 
the  fun  which  Is  tucked  away  In  the 
great  humorist's  volumes  Is  asking  too 
much,  yet  for  glorious  burlesque  and 
witty  satire  In  photoplay  form,  "A 
Connecticut  Yankee  In  King  Arthur's 
Court"  is  scarcely  rivalled. 


MISS  HOFFMANN  ^ 

Gertrude  Hoffmann  returned  lo  B.  P 

Keith's  Theatre  yesterday  as  the  head 
line  feature.     She  was  assisted  by  i| 
large   company   of   dancers  and  rou 
siclans. 

Her  performance  was  eplnodic.  Then 
was  one  number,  "Shayton's  Captive,' 
a  story  after  "The  Arabian  Nights,'! 
executed  by  Miss  Hoffmann  and  LeojJ 
Barte,  In  which  the  dancer  was  callei 
upon  to  portray  emotions  and  affect  ; 
pantomimic  style.  All  this  the  dance 
did  with  fine  differentiation  and  IntelU 
gence. 

A  commendable  feature  of  her  act  wa  I 
the  part  where  she  surrounded  hersell 
with  a  company  of  excellent  dancersi 
who  were  In  no  way  eclipsed  by  th'T 
star.  A  word  Is  due  to  the  exoellen  I 
Holland  dance  by  Harriet  Fowler  an( 
Carlos  Conte.  I 

Other  acts  on  the  bin  were  Al  Her  I 
man,  the  black-face  comedian,  wttl| 
much  new  stuff  that  kept  the  audlenoi 
In  roars;  Leavltt  and  Lockwood,  aaelst  1 
ed  by  Brother  Ray,  In  an  act  thai 
pleased;  El  Rey  Sisters  and  Menoher,  lil 
a  dance  re^vue;  Harriett  and  Marie  Mo  I 
Connell,  singers  of  florid  and  populaJ 
Bonga,  in  a  program  that  ended  in  ail 
ovation;  Qtlfoyle  and  Langs,  In  an  acl 
of  chatter  that  enabled  Miss  Lange  t' 
have  her  ovm  way,  capturing  the  «udl  [ 
cnce  with  her  beauty  and  her  becomlnij 
wardrobe;  Willie  Solar,  comedian,  an<1 
Kate  ar,.l  Wil-'V.  In  a-i  B.erlal  act. 


Cm 


Uy  In 


comscly  complete 


t'  ^    ichel  Crothere's  new  play,  "Every- 


iuti 


th«r.    Fl«t  production  tn  Boston.  -^^-^'''-^J^;^;;  ^^^^ 

'  J  News  and  a  'Tad" 

-IfS*  NolM  Mark  Kent  . 

nnle  Nolan  ....riorpnce  Kobertn! 

yllU  iNolan  Clara  Moores 

«.  Raymond  Viola  Iloarn 

ly  RHvmond  Jane  Mill" 

n.  Raymond  Aubrey  Boitvonh 

tin    McFarlane  Walter  Ollboil; 

following  their  custom  of  bringing, 
lenever  possible,  new  plays  to  Bos-. 
|n,  the  St.  James  Players  last  nlghtl 
oduced  for  the  first  time  In  Boston  r 


sEXTRA  CONCERT 
BY  SYMPHONY 


ooe"  from  "T^renia 
'  songs,  Enfrllsh  and  i 
I  repeatedly  encorefi. 

Two  masculine  baritones  added  gxeat- 
I  ly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening:.  Wal- 
ter H.  Kidder  and  George  S.  Dane  were 
the  slnKcrs.  The  former  gave  "In  the 
Woods,"  by  Schreck,  as  his  principal 
effort  and  the  latter  won  a  burst  of  real 
applause  when  he  sang  the  stirring  sea 
ballad,  "Roadways,"  by  Densmoro. 

Mr.  I.,uker's  beautiful  afconipanlments 
were,  as  usual,  a  most  Important  fac- 
tor In  the  success  of  the  concert. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Mr. 
Monte ux.  conductor,  gave  In  Symphony 
Hall  last  evening  the  second  In  a  scries 
of  five  extra  concerts.  Except  Inst  a 
scant  dozpn  vacant  seats,  perhaps  a 
tribute  to  the  potency  of  Boston  w<  ath- 
er,  the  hall  held  a  throng  of  genuine 
muslc-lovers  of  var>-ing  ages,  caKor  as 
at  the  Initial  concert  to  hear  a  famo.is 
organization  In  a  typ'.cal  program,  made 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  Symphony  Nf  . 
5  In  C  minor.  Op.  67;  Svendscn,  "The 
Cnrnlval  In  Paris,"  episode  for  full  or- 
chestra. Op.  9;  Debussy,  "Prelude  to 
the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  eclogue  by 
S.  Mallarme;  Wagner,  Overture  to 
"Tannhnuser."  The  soloist.  Miss  Es- 
telle  IJeb'Ing,  soprano,  sang  two  arias, 
"O  Defiux  Reves  EJvanouls  "  from 
"Etienna  Marcel,"  Salnt-Sapns.  and 
"Non  .lo  plu  cosa  son."  from  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro."  Mozart, 
uier  iningB,  sno  iKJiievtw  min.  a.  ji./Liiie  ;  Beethoven  s  symphonic  J"^'^®'^^^  . 
ay  like  harself  should  be  allowed  to  makes  nearly  a  concert  J^^^ 
ck  her  own  husband  and  her  own  the  exception  of  the  harps  on  the  one 
Uh  through  life  without  dictation  side  and  tympanl  on  the  otheI^  U  utu- 
om  parents,  kindly  disposed  though'  Izes  the  full  strength  ^5^;^  "''^^ 
be.  Her  father  It  so  happens,  i  band.  It  embraces  all  the  forms  of 
)W6ver,  has  planned  to  marry  her  to  j  melody,  harmony,  rhythm  and  orcnes- 
frlend  In  politics,  unimaginative  In  '  tration.    It  sounds  the  varied  emotions 

-       of  a  man  of  genius  such  as  was  this 
rugged  composer,  melancholy,  despair. 


This  performance  wa«  partlou 
rly  noteworthy,  because  It  brought 
LOk  to  a  Boston  stage  Miss  Clara 
oores,  an  actress  of  ability,  who  Is 
ell  remembered  for  the  parts  she 
lyed  la  "A  Cure  for  Curables," 
lhavlnss,"  and  numerous  other  plays. 
BA-eryday"  Is  a  curious  play.  We 
e  tempted  to  say  that  we  are  always 
ady  to  listen  whenever  Miss  Croth- 
s   has  something  she  cares  to  say. 

perhaps  more  properly,  write.  This 
:est  work  from  Miss  Crothers's  pen, 
waver,  deals  with  a  subject  none  too 
5«h,  and  not  too  skilfully  handled.  It 
Us  the  story  of  a  young  woman  who 
Ideals  and  who  desires  to  apply 
em  to  the  life  around  her.  Among 
her  things,  she  believes  that  a  young 


ind  and  endowed  with  plenty  of  this 
orld's    goods.     Of    course    the  girl 
links  lU  of  him  and,  of  course,  the 
other,   »  meek   little  creature,  feels 
lat  she  must  express  the  Ideals,  which 
never  had  a  chance  to  devolep  In 
irself,    through    the  medium   of  her 
ily  daughter.    Of  such  are  the  sparks 
conflict,  of  such  is  the  drama.  Truly 
charming  little  tale  of  the  theatre, 
ut  with  each  plot  to  which  she  turns 
hand.  Miss  Crothers  becomes  more 
sarly  an  artisan  of  the  theatre  and 
persuasive    disputant    for  the 
ghts  of  women 

In  the  curent  piece  she  has  fash 
ned  a  play  of  extremely  uneven  flow, 
he   Issues  are   "muddy"  and  every 
here  tangled  In  a  complexity  of  care 
ss  thinking.    Miss  Crothers  knows  it 
"good  theatre"  to  denounce  politics 
a  dirty  game,    t'he  knows  equally 
ell  that  a  young  hero,  who  dabbles  In 
H,  and  ultimately  fills  all  the  require 
ents  of  a  "success"  story,  is  a  strong 
:iaracter.    And  last  but  not  least,  she 
nows  the  potential  Interest  an  audi 
nee  always  takes  In  a  nice  young  girl, 
ho  believes  Implicitly  in  the  goodness 
t  her  father.    All  these  Miss  Crothers 
as  taken  and  attempted  to  bind  into 
omething  of  a  whole.     The  result, 
however.    Is   an    exceedingly  "talky" 
lay,  that  deals  with  a  "representative 
arnliy    In    a    representative    town" — 
opher  Pralri*  we  would  hazard.  For 
hree    long   acts   the  old    people  talk 
bout  adjusting  their  Ideals,  while  the 
eally     interesting,     dynamic  young 
eople  loiter  In  the  wings.    And  the 
Id  people  never  do  a,djust  their  Ideals 
The  St.  James  Players  are  to  be  con 
'**Bgratulated  at  their  manner  of  handling 
;he  slimmest  of  parts.    Mark  Kent  as 
the  priggish  lord  of  the  house  saved 
many  a  tedious  moment  by  continuous 
and     almost     over-emphitic  driving. 
,Ilss  Roberts  did  well  with  an  Impos- 
K*    sibly  drawn  "molluse"  type  of  womao, 
**Bwaiter  Gilbert  read  his  lines  well  and 

(1; 


Mrs.  Hudson-Alexander 

1  Mrs.  Caroline  Hudson^Alexander,  po- 
I  prano,  with  the  help  of  Huyman  ^rult- 
I  kan,  accompanist,  and  Georges  Ijaurent, 
1  tluto,  g-,ave  a  song  recital  last  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall.    This  was  the  pro- 

■  M/  Heart  Ever  Fallhlul"  Bach 

Air  from  "Idomeneus"  Mozart 

■Siiilf.    Thranen"  Schumann 

■Fruhllnganachf  •   Schumann 

"Mnndnacht"   Schumann 

■■Uriiden   Roselein"  Schubert 

"Die   Allmacht"  Schubert 

The  Voice  and  the  Flute  Densmore  , 

'■'^'h.'ir.xon  du  Chemin"  Charpentier 

"Salntp"   Ravel 

"Fantoches"   DeBussy 

"Au    Clmetlere"  Saint-Saena 

"Tciurne  Mon  Moulin"  Delmet 

"Hymne  au   Solell"  Georges 

■•Candle  LlKht"  Jamoa  H.  Rogera 

"Snow  Flakes"  Forsythe 

"'On  the 'Water  of  the  Marsh"  ; 

Frank  Laird  Waller  ' 
"A  Rural  Sparkin" ....  Frank  Laird  Waller 

"After  War"  Murdoch 

"Spring"   Henschei 

Although      Mrs.  Hudson-Alexander 
sang  many  notable  songs  in  the  course , 
of  her  generous  program,  her  Inclusion  - 
of  a  Mozart  air,  and  early  Mozart  at 
that,  will  do  most  to  distinguish  hers  v 
above    other   recital    programs;  except-! 
for  some  three  or  four  later  airs,  and  j 
the  popular  "Alleluia,"  the  great  'writer  ' 
for  the  voice  might  never  have  lived  j 
and  worked.    This  is  deplorable  to  all  , 
who  know  their  Mozart,  and  recall  the  ' 
master's   songs,    solos    out    of  church 
music,  and  airs  from  operas  early  and  ■ 


I  il  k,  tea  I  lie  color  of  blood.  It  is  to  b< 
liopc'd  that  a. Boston  ho.itess  has  morr 
iHcl,  than  Lady  Madcjod  showed  at  Kim 
vPBJin,  who,  havlnj,'  poured  out  IB  cup.s 
for  Dr.  .Johnson,  a.^ked  him  if  ,1  sniaJi 
l>asln  would  not  save  Iilm  troublo  and 
l>f  m.jre  agreeable.  "X  wonder,  madam," 
i«;pllpd  thf)  sago,  "why  all  thi^  ladles 
H.sk  me  such  questlonn.  It  is  to  »avf 
yourself  troublr-,  madam,  and  not  me.  ' 

Mrs.  C^arclofis  had  more  taot — i  \\<t  was 
lf(«i  rude— than  Lady  Maclcod.   .She  wap, 
l>r.  .lohnson's  llrst  love,  and  he  never 
forgot  her.    When  ho  wa.s  67  years  old 
and  she  was  a  clergyman's  widow  he 
look  tea  with  her.    As  )iii  wrote  some 
years  later,  "Mrs.  CaroIc*is  took  me  tm- 
rler  her  care,  and  told  mo  when  I  had 
j  lea  enough."    It  should  be  remembered 
I  howevfr,    that   in   Johnson's   time  tea 
I  was  made  very  weak,  so  that  three  cup.s 
jln   his  day  pqiialled  about  one  of  the 
I  ordinary  strength  poured  today. 
I    We  believe  that  in  polite  moclety  It  1.'! 
no  longer  the  custom  to  drink  tea  from 
the  .saucer,  or  blow  on  the  beverage  to 
t;ool  it.    Nor  among  "our  best  people" 
is  tho  sweeloning  from  a  molasses  or 
syrup  Jug.    Yot  we  may  be  wrong,  for 
fhill  penury  represses  our  noble  rage, 
chains  us  to  the  office  chair  and  forbids 
our  prancing  gaily  in  the  dazzling  halls 
of  light. 


faithfully,  and  his  players  followed  rev 
erently. 

Svendsen's  Carnival  number,  etigges- 
tive  of  the  composer's  Intifnacy  with 
Wagner,  his  music  and  Ideas,  made 
slighter  Impression  apparently  than  did 
Debussy's  version  of  "The  Afternoon  of 
a  Faun,"  which  struck  a  more  popular 
note.  Tt  recalled  the  night,  a  little 
more  tha.n  five  years  ago.  when  In  the 
Boston  Opera  House  Nljlnsky  capered 
aa  the  Faun  In  a  ballet  discreetly  tem- 
pered to  a  cold  Bostonian  standard.  Mr. 
Monteux  directed  then,  with  an  orches 


gloom;  then  transition^  to  a  soul  gradu- 
ally uplifted,  and  a  final  blare  of  tri- 
umph, in  martial  tempo.  A  symphony 
of  moods.  If  ever  there  was  one.  Of  the 
four  movements,  the  second,  andante. 
Is  the  most  beautiful:  the  last  two, 
scherzo  and  finale,  played  without 
break,  ate  the  mosr  brilliant.  From  first 

to    Yj"  Mr.    Monteux   read    carefully,  j^ate,    all    graceful,    many  exquisitely 
"  "  ■      "  ^  -^->-    beautiful,    and    some    of    compelling  • 

dramatic  force.     Mrs.  Hudson-Alexan-  ; 
der  elected  to  sing  "Zeffiretti  lusing-  ^ 
heri,"  an  air  for  Illia,  the  gentle  Trojan 
heroine  of  "Idomeneo,"  and  she  sang  it 
with  admirable  understanding  of  how  a  . 
Mozart  florid  aria  should  be  sung:  with 
great  beauty  of  tone,  a  perfect  legato, 
strictly  in  time,  and  with  smooth,  fluent 
coloratura  which  did  not  lack  dramatic 
accent.     This  was  fine  work  of  Mrs. 
Hudson-Alexander's.     Since  the  singer 
understands  so  well  the  art  of  Mozart 
.siiigiiig",  and  since,  furthermore,  she  has 
tra'  of  less  than" half  the  strength  of  the  i  the  necessary  dramatic  soprano  voice, 
Boston     Symphony    Orchestra.      Last  li  Is  to  be  -wished  that  presently  she 
evening  he  made  the  poem  a  thing  of  might  bring  forward  one  or  two  of  the  • 
beautv   rather  than  something  obscure  airs  of  Electra  from  the  same  opera; 
and  unintelligible.     The  "Tannhauser"  already  they  show  strong  signs  of  the  1 
overture  was  a  fitting  climax,  wherein  characterization  which  flowers  later  in 
the  brasses  had  their  first  opportunity  "Figaro"    and    "Don  Giovanni."  This, 
for  full  Play    to  freshen  and  spur  on  character  Electra,  mdeed,  is  no  mean 
th«    stringed    and    reed    Instruments, ,  forerunner  of  those  baleful  women  of! 
trine    through    previous    brilliancy    of  I  later  German  opera:  the  Queen  of  the 
tiring    inrougn    pib  j        Night,  Eglantine,  even  Ortrud. 

*Miss  LlebHng-8  appearance  seemed  In-  ,  "  ^as  unusual,  as  well   for  a  singer  I 
1^1^^     B       w  choose   for  her   "parade  piece     an  1 


n  'i 


put  much  color  into  them,  when  Miss 
Crothers  gave  him  but  tho  thinnest 
of  sketches  to  work  on. 

Miss  Moores  was  a  pleasing  young 
Phyllis.  She  had  the  very  difficult 
task  of  being  talked  about  continually 
and  yet  never  being  a.ble  to  react  ac- 
cordingly. Perhaps  her  best  scenes 
were  those  in  which  she  received  and 
answered  the  hopeful  love  of  "T.  D." 
and  "John."  Piquant  emotions  seemed 
then  to  flit  across  her  face  at  ■will. 
The  present  production  at   the  gt_ 

James  displays  able  handling  of  very 
mediocre  material.  Miss  Crothers  has 
seldom  written  more  theatrically  and 
less  thoughtfully. 


cldental, 


ATIHE  MAJESTIC 

Th9  program  at  the  Shubert-Majestio 
(Jfrt'lTheatre  this  week  has  all  the  features 
'*  expected   of   old-fashioned  vaudeville, 


with  plenty  of  music  and  snappy  com- 
jttnj  9dy. 

Homer  B.  Mason  and  Marguerite 
Keeler  mak«  the  most  of  their  one-act 
play,  "Married."  It  Is  screamingly 
funny  at  times.  Belle  Story,  coloratura 
soprano,  sings  In  delightful  manner 
songs  which  are  admirably  suited  to  her 
voice,  while  In  contrast  Marie  Stoddard 
gives  ludicrous  burlesques  in  her  own 
pleasing  manner  on  different  types  of 
performers. 

Maria  Lo  presents  a  series  of  colorful 
,ind  well  grouped  tableaux  representing 
the  ever  popular  Imitations  of  porcelains 
and  Plsano  and  company  give  an  ex- 
cellent demonstration  of  marksmanship 
In  their  act,  "At  the  Italian  Front." 
Both  Ben  Linn  and  Carl  McCullough 
have  pood  acts  of  songs  and  nonsense. 


satisfying.  Of  her  two  arias,  that  from 
Saint-Saens'8  disused  opera  was  the 
more  effective.  In  both  she  was  aided 
by  an  accotnpaniment  sympathetically 
subdued.  She  was  received  cordially, 
but  was  not  urged  to  reappear,  prob- 
ably to  the  relief  of  those  in  the  rear  of 
the  hall.  , 

APOLLO  au 

;  The  program  of  the  second  con- 
Icert  of  the  season  by  the  Apollo 
i  Club,  given  in  Jordan  Hall  last 
{night,  was  not  a  heavy  one.  Grace- 
ful songs  and  tuneful  ballads  com- 
prised the  bulk  of  its  items,  -snath  one 
or  two  of  a  more  serious  nature  to 
give  it  ballast. 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  saved  his  best  until 
the  second  part.  "The  Norsemen's 
Raid,"  by  Horatio  Parker,  while  sung 
with  entire  accuracy  as  to  time  and 
tune,  rather  lacked  fire.  It  was  a  vei-y 
sedate  lot  of  pirates  who  conducted  a 
sort  of  Cook's  .  tourist  expedition 
through  the  Mediterranean. 

Miss  Moody  Pleasins 

But  the  "Reveries,"  by  A.  M.  Storch. 
and  "Sylvia,"  by  Oley  Speaks,  were  e.x- 
qulsitely  rendered.  Precision,  delicacy 
and  exquisite  shading  marked  them 
both.  The  audience  also  liked  the  ren- 
dering ot  Bruno  Huhn's  musical  ver- 
sion of  Henley's  "In-vlctus."  It  seemed, 
however,  as  though  the  musician  (not 
the  singers)  carried  on  at  too  fast  a 
pace.  It'was  a  thought  lac'klng  in  dignity 
and  we  missed  the  superb  defiance  of 
the  famUiar  couplet: 

I  am  tlie  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul, 
at  the  end  In  spite  of  the  powerful  organ 
chords  which  sustained  It. 

The  soloist  was  Miss  Marjorle  Moody, 
whose  sweet  and  flexible  voice  was 
'i«ard  to  advantage  in  the  aria  "Qui  la 


quietly   decorative.     She  had        choose   for  her 

.   .       ,  i_  f--   ana  by  a  living  resident  composer,  Mr.  . 

sung  m  Borton  before.  In  recital  in  Jor-  ^^.^^  \ 

dan  Hall,  where  a  small  voice  may  seem  ^  ^^^^  elaborate  setting,  with  flute  ob-  ; 
large,    where   a   placid   style  may   be  ^^^^^^^       ^  ^^^^       ^  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^  , 

Gardenia.     Skilfully    written    for   the  ' 
voice,  with  a  care  unusual  in  Amerl-  : 
can  composerfe  for  the  fitting  of  note 
and  syllable,  the  air  proved  highly  ef- 
fective;  its  opening   bars,  picturesque 
and  atmospheric,  hinted  at  something ' 
more  valuable  than  effectiveness,  which 
did    not    quite    materialize.      The  air, 
liowever,    brilliantly    sung,    had   to  be 
in  part  repeated.    Many  songs,  indeed, 
were   asked    for   again,   for   the  large 
audience    much    liked    Mrs.  Hudson- 
Alexander's  beautiful  voice  and  excel- 
lent singing — not  to  forget  Mr.  Bruit- 
man's  good  accompanying. 

Dec.  24,  ap- 
Saint-Saens 

published  a  full  page  picture  of  thi 
coraposer-piamsi  playing  one  of  his 
compositions  with  orchestra  in  the 
Salle  Gaveaux,  with  Mr.  Pierre  Monteux 
conducting.  The  two  portraits  are 
singularly  lifelike.  It  Is  forgotten  by 
some  In  Boston,  if  they  ever  knew  k, 
that  Mr.  Monteux  not  only  conducted 
performances  of  the  Russian  ballet 
when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame  in 
Paris;  he  also  conducted  his  own  or- 
chestral concerts  in  that  city,  and  more 
than  once  conducted  the  Colonna  or- 
chestra. 


/ 
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L'lilustratlon  (Paris)  of 
ropos    of  the    death  of 


QUESTIONS  OF  ETIQUETTE 

There  are  other  questions  answered  In 
this  presumably  invaluable  book.  "What 
would  you  say  if  you  were  left  alone 
with  a  distinguished  person?"  Of' 
course,  one  should  not  speak  of  th€  1 
weather.  Our  inclination  would  be  to] 
shout  in  a  cheery  tone:  "Well,  old  top, 
how  goes  it?"  An  accompanying  slap  I 
on  the  back  or  a  punch  in  the  ribs  1 
might  put  the  distinguished  and  the  less! 
distinguished  on  an  equal  footing. 

"V\'e  po.s-sess  a  book  on  eti<Hiette.  Per- 
haps it  is  hardly  suited  to  the  present' 
day,  yet  the  suddenly  and  preposter- 
ously rich  might  find  in  it  golden  rules 
for  guidance.  Thus  on  page  17  we , 
read :  [ 
"Likewise  doe  they  very  yll,  yt  now, 
&  then  pull  out  a  letter  out  of  theyre 
pocket,  to  reade  it;  as  If  thej^  had 
greate  matters  of  charge,  and  affaires 
I  of  the  common  weale  committed  unto 
them.  But  they  are  much  more  to  bee 
I  blamed,  that  pull  out  theyre  knyues  or 
their  scisers,  and  doe  nothing  els  but 
pare  their  nayles,  as  if  they  made  no 
account  at  all  of  the  company,  and 
would  seeke  some  other  solace  to  passe 
the  time  awaye.~Theis  fashion  to,  must 
be  left,  yt  some  men  vse,  to  sing  be- 
twene  the  teeth,  or  playe  the  dromme 
u  itli  their  fingers,  or  shoofle  their  feete: 
For  these  demeanours  siiewe  that  a 
man  is  carelesse  of  any  man  ells." 

Tills  precious  book,  "Galateo,  of  Man- 
ners and  Behaviours  In  Familiar  Con- 
ver.sation,"  written  in  choice  Italian  by 
Giovanni  Delia  Casa,  Archbishop  of 
Benevento,  was  first  published  at  Milan 
in  Li'ia.  An  English  translation  by  Rob- 
ert Peter,son  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  pub- 
li.^litd  at  London  in  1576.  The  title  page 
described  the  book  as  "a  worke  very 
necessary  and  profitable  for  all  Gentle- 
men, or  other."  A  reprint — an  edition 
of  100  copie.s — edited  by  Herbert  J.  Reid, 
P.  S.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  L.,  was  privately 
printed  in  1892.  Casa  wrote  other  books 
that  are  not  to  his  credit;  especially  his 
"Capitalo  del  Forno."  The  curious 
reader  will  find  much  about  this  poem 
in  Bayle's  Critical  Dictionary,  articles 
"Molsa"  and  "v^ayer,"  but  Eayle  re- 
marks that  many  condemned  the  book 
without  having-  read  It. 


ANOTHER  CUP,  PLEASE 

Reading  a  literary  rsview  in  the  Jiope 
of  improving  our  mind,  we  came  across 
a  full-page  advertisement  urging  the 
reader  to  purchase  at  once  a  certain 
liook  on  etiquette.  The  reader  was 
asked  searching  questions  as  to  what 
he  should  do  or  .say  on  sundry  occasions. 
For  example: 

Should  he  at  a  5  o'clock  tea  ask  for 
a  second  cup,  or  accept  it  if  It  were 
offered? 

This  Is,  Indeed,  a  serious  questioTi  to 
be  classed  with  those  put  by  Tiberius 
to  the  grammarians:  What  song  the 
sirens  sang,  and  what  name  Achilles 
took  when  he  hid  himself  among  women. 

We  should  say  the  answer  deper.d«d 
largely  on  the  qualit.v  and  the  bre-wing 
of  the  lea.  Too  often  the  poisonous  cup 
respnibles    tJio.se    tJi;i(    Peg  Worflni-tnn 


"THE    CASSILIS  ENGAGEMENT" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Odd,  how  differences  of  opinion  make 
tlie  world  go  round.  I  once  wrote  to 
you  about  a  play  at  the  Copley — '  Mr. 
Parndon's  Daughters" — detailing,  as  a 
thing  of  vast  importance  to  the  public, 
r.ow  it  bored  me  to  extinction,  until 
wearied  nature,  surrendering,  lulled  ma 
Into  saving  slumber,    you  didn't  print 

it,  and  I  was  h'aylly  ever  rnofe  thun- 
derstruck in  my  life  than  when  you  did 
print  an  enthusiastic  comment  by  a 
self-confessed  veteran  playgoer,  who 
declared  that  it  was  a  most  amazing 
performance,  and  that  it  had,  moved 
him  to  tears.  Well,  it  moved  me  to 
them,  too,  but  not  for  the  same  reason. 

I  now  venture,  with  a  deferential 
timidity  wholly  foreign  to  my  charac- 
ter, to  approve  the  current  production 
at  the  Copley  of  "The  Cassilis  »En- 
gagement."  It  Is  well  cast,  well  staged, 
well  played;  an  excellent  entertainment. 
It  will  stand  successfully  on  its  o-wn 
feet,  without  the  Copley's  eternal 
swank  about  its  ideals,  its  sponsorship 
by  the  noblesse,  and  its  passionate  de- 
votion to  the  national  soul.  The  char- 
acter work  done  in  it  has  never  been 
approached  before  by  the  Jewett  com- 
pany, at  leqst  to  my  observation. 

Witli  curious  expectancy  1  wait  th*! 
arrival  at  your  interesting  port  of  lit- 
erary entry  of  some  Nestor  of  th« 
drama,  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  givers 
the  bum's  rush,  as  positively  wortiiless. 
Melrose.  RO^  GRIFFITH, 

"RAND,"  NOT  "MURDOCK- 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  sons,  "After  War,"  on  the  T^r  cr-.m 
of     MrB._  Hudson- AleQtandei 


Chief 


5ht,  was  creJfited  to  "Mur- 
,  -hould  have  been  credited  to 
;ierla  Rand,   Instructor  of   niuslo  at 
19  State  Normal  School,  Brldgewatef. 
•i  ho    words    are    by    Nina  Murdock; 
\s-hence  the  error  oa  tlio  program. 
Boston.  I''-  'W'.  O. 


|1SS  VAN  EDEN 

By  PHll.l  PHALE 

i    Misa   Harriet   Van    Emden,  soprano 
cave  a  rec  tal  Xif  Jordan  Hall  last  even- 
ing.    Harry    VVhlttemore  accompanied 
!her..    The    program    was   aa  follows: 
Sartl.    LungI    dal    caro    ben;  Hand^). 

\lr     from     "Radamlsto".  ClmProsa. 
iReBta   m    pace:     dolo    mlo;  Mozart, 
i  A.lleluja:   Brahms.   An   die   Nar-htlgalo.  , 
'  Der  Jaerer;  Straus-^.  Breit  ueber  mino 

Haupt  doln  Schwarzes  Haar.  Schoen 
1  "ltd    .Ml    meli  Gedanken.  Chausson. 

Chanson  d'Amour,  Lalo.  La  Chanson 
!de  l-Alonette;  Rachmanlnov.  Sorrow 
'  n  spring:  Gretchanlnov.  Thou  art  an 
iTngel;    liachmanlnov.  Ebb  and  Hood. 

Manrev  C-se  rath.n  J  .sten.  Thf 
'  Windaowers:  Kramer.  The  Great  Awak^ 

.nlng;     Watt.s.   Wings  of   Mght.  1^ 

Farce  Sone  'if  the  o  -en. 
The  program  stated  that  the  air  or 

Sarti  was  arranged  and  edited  by  Bruno 

ITuhn;  that  the  noble  air    Somir.l  Del 


Justice  Taft.  visiting  the 
haunts  of  his  boyhood  In  Cincinnati, 
was  astonished  at  the  absence  of  fa- 
miliar faces." 

A  man  Is  foolish  If.  years  after  he. 
,  has  left  the  village  where  he  lived  as  a 
1  boy  or  a  young  man,  he  returns  hop- 
'  Ing  to  have  a  sentimental  thrill.  Not 
only  because  the  greater  number  of  his 
playmates  are  in  the  graveyard:  not 
onlv    h«ause    the   village    may  have 
grown   into   a   town   or   even   a  city. 
1  There  Is  always  some  one  who  remem- 
bers the  boyish  pranks  and  escapades 
1  of  the  visitor;  does  not  belie-^re  that  he 
has  prospere^d  or  is  a  man  of  ''"P°;- 
!  tance;  is  even  surprised  to  find  him 
recently  clad.   "We  never  thought  he  d 
amount  to  anything;  as  a  boy  he  was 
fa^y.'  good-for-nothing.   Do  you  remem- 
ber when  he  tore  the  pickets  o«  beacon 
'  Bortmans  fence  and  was  hauled  up  for 
,  riddling  the  schoolhouse  windows  with 
I  a  sling  and  buckshotV"  „ic»ure 
I      Years  ago  Puck  published  a  picture 
I   of^  rich  and  patronizing  citizen  senti- 
mental in  a  village  street.   An  old  man 
I    leaves    the   store's    steps    and  ruMies 
r,wards  him  with  a  bill  fo'-^f-^^fken 
'    that    the    visitor's   father    had  taken 
home  and  neglected  to  pay  for  it 

Chief    Justice    Taft    was  perhaps 
lucky  in  not  seeing  "a  soul  he  knew 
20  years  before  his  visit. 


lllng  eye'SIg  ,   .v  

audience  ready  made  to  his  liar>U.+ij,f  jj^g  concert,  the  Mozart  quartet,  o 
whereupon  he  stopped  by  the  roadsidoj'  pleasant  work,  though  hardly  one  of  the 
nnd  nrpached  to  the  stones,  endlne  wlthi  composer's  greatest,  they  played  with 


and  preached  to  the  stones,  ending  with 
the  sonorous  words,  "in  saecula  saecu- 
i  lorum,"  when  a  miracle  happened  and 
1  a  voice  from  the  stones  came  back, 
j  "Amen,  Vencrabllls  Beda."  and  this  Avas 
[  ?ivon  as  the  reason  for  his  having 
I  been  called  the  Venerable  Bede. 
i  The  author  finally  conclude.s  that  the 
I  rriil  reason  he  was  given  the  nanve 
I  Venerable  was  that  he  was  not  quite 
;  Ejood  enough  to  be  called  a  saint  and 
\  had  done  &o  much  he  had  to  be  called 
h  something.  Therefore  he  was  called^ 
J3.  the  Venerable  Bede,  which  seems  from* 
"ia  modern  standpoint  to  have  a  great 
'•'  deal  of  probability.  F.  B.  L. 

Boston. 


their  usual  suave  nicety.  Quite  similar 
treatment  they  brought  to  bear  on  the 
big,  rugged  Beethoven  quartet,  though 
in  truth  they  did  not  make  It  sound  so 
well,'   Can  anybody?  R.  R-  G. 


SPROUTS  AND  ALCOHOL 

As  the  W^orld  Wags: 
Bince  "As  the  World  Wags"  seems  re- 


rJl^o^r^.^  in  l^efi^sr  act  to  have  abandoned  U^U  ^  ^ 

f  Hande"'s  "Radlmlsto."  was  arranged  '  tronomy,  with  "t*'-at"'-%^^,f„^'fi3rus- 
tv  Mr  B  hb.  known  here  as  a  delight-  i  add  my  own  de  estatu^n  of  Bru« 

Vnl  accompanist.  'W'hy  this  arranging  i  ggjs  sprouts  to  yours.'  M^/^f""  „' 
o^li  trtitlne?  Are  not  Sartl  and  Handel  ,\  j,owever,  much  more  pungent.  Any  one 
abfe  to  stlnd  on  their  own  legs?  i  ^°ho  can  finish  "Alice  Adams  "  with  ts 
'  Chausson's    "Love    Song"-Marlana;s_  |  ^.^phic  and  painful  account^of^the^  dm 


m  the  moated  grange— Is  one  of  four 
Shakesperlan  songs  ''ated  1891.  U  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  hear  the    Song  of 
the  Lark,"  by  Lalo,  who  Is  unaccount- 
ably neglected  by  lingers  today;  Indeed 
even  the  once  familiar  "L'Esclave  Is 
'  seldom  heard.    Of  three  R'f^'^'an  «°"SS.  , 
the  one  by  Gretchanlnov  has  the  most  ^ 
character.    The  more  one  hears  o  songs  . 
by  Bachmoninov,  the  more  one  is  per-  ,, 
suaded  that  he  is  a  man  of  formulas, 
not  disinclined  to  pompous  platitudes.  | 
Miss  Van  Kmden,  who  began  to  smg - 
at  half-past  eight,  although  the  concert  | 
was  advertised   to  begm  at  8.1o,  has; 
a  voice  that  Is  agreeable  and  expres- | 
slve  In  the  lower  and  midd  e  registers^ 
Her  upper   notes  have  not  so  "Ch  a 


fer  a.  which  those  abominable  vege^ 
tables  were  featured  (alas',  in  vam),  and 
remlin  a  devotee,  has  a  Cvcloplc  stom- 
ach Just  as  one  cannot  see  a  crow 
without  being  reminded  of  Beddoes  or 
tittlebat  without  thinking  of  the  first 
Chapter  of  "Pickwick."  so  does  Mr. 
Tarkington's  cruelly  accurate  art  con 
nect  sprouts  with  nasal  and  mental 

''f  ?e^gret  to  read  your  implied  criticism 
of  Lamb's  alcoholic  habits.  While  it  i.s 
undoubtedly  true  that  he  took  a  great 
deal  for  his  constitution.  I  nevertheless 
resent  the  imputation  of  impropriety  on  , 
hts  part.  It  all  comes  of  associatmg  ^ 
oolite  writing  with  polite  living.  Peo- 
go  into  ecstasies  of  moraUty  over 


A  NOTE  ON  RIGA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
In   the   column.   As   the   World  Wags 
about  brigantines  and   other  ships  ot 
the  old  cIhss.     A  good  deal  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  what  a  brigantlne  is.j 
No  one  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to', 
see  has  told  exactly  what  constitutes  a  j 
brigantine's  ric?    To  begin  with,  a  briK  j 
is  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  capacity  rang-  . 
ing   from    500    to   700   tons:    is  square! 
rigged  on  both  masts,  having  only  two^ 
masts.    A  brigantine  is  a  vessel  with  a  ' 
cargo   capacity   from   350   to  500  tons.i 
with  two  masts,   square-rigged  on  the 5 
foremast,  carrying  a  fore  and  aft  maln-t 
sail,  main  gafC  topsail  and  oifc  squareg 
topsail  on,  an  upper  and  lower  square, 
topsail  on  her  mainmast,  besides  she 
carries,  or  should  carry,  between  her 
two  masts,  a  main  staysail,  or  trysail,  s 
and  a  main  topmast  staysail.    This  con-? 
stitutes  the  proper  rig  of  a  brigantine.  1 
A  hermaphrodite  brig  Is  square-rigged 
on  the  foremast  and  fore  and  aft,  or 
schooner  rigged,  on  the  main  mast,  so 
a  vessel  ot  this  style  is  not  in  the  true 
sense  a  brigantine.    The  cargo  capacity 
is  smaller,  ranging  from  250  to  .'500  tons. 
In  regard  to  the  above  mentioned  craft 
I  would  say  I  feel  very  sure  this  to  be 
correct,  as  I  have  been  on  board  of  all 
three  types  and  any  one,  if  one  hap- 
pened to  be  around  at  the  time,  could 
see  those  rigs  as  late  as  1890.  About 
the  year  1S86  I  was  on  board  the  brig- 
antine "Lilly."    At  that  time  this  vessel 
was  engaged  In  carrying  plaster,  rock 
from  Nova  Scotian  ports  to  the  United 
States.     I  know   for  a  certainty  that 
this  vessel  carried  square   topsails  on 
her  main   topmast  in  addition  to  her 
main  gaff  topsail. 

•Bedford,  JOHN  W.  LAFFIN. 


1  i 


"\'lt7rnd  rn"fortr%\^srgls7he'y  ikck^  oTuquor%onsumed  by  say 

qua.lty  ana  m  loruc  v  and  never  turn  a  hair  at  th( 


Sody  and  are  shrut    The  voice  Is  flexl 
Me    as  was  seen  in  the  fl°^ld  air  o 
I  Mozart's    ana   in   this  air  her  control 
l"°ireath  wa^  firmer  than       the  songs, 
ithat  preceded.    She  is  musical  and  she, 
i  s  VoUonal.  but  her  emotions  are/ as 
I  vet  not  artistically  expressed.    She  as 
a   habit    of    emphasizing    unlmpor  ant; 
vords    and    singing   loudly   ascend  ng 
,  assages  without  regard  to  the  meaning 
,of  thi  text     Further  study  in  technical 
r^Vt^ers    judicious   coaching     and  ex 
•lerlence    should    correct    these  faults 
ith  comparative  ease.    She  was  most 
fectlve  last  evening   when  she  sang 
..vtSotn    the    deliberate    l"te"t    to  be, 
emotional;  when  she  let 
for  itself  through  natural  tonal  beauty  , 
w«r  taste  was  questionable  In  one  re- 
spect her  adding  a  ballad  of  "the  heart 
and  the  home"  variety  to  the  group  of 
French  and  Russian  songs. 


Goldsmith,  and  never  turn  a  hair  at  the 
notations  of  rips  and  ruff  lers  hke  Villon^ 
Swinburne  et  al-on  the  ground  that  It 
•went  with  their  characters. 
Incidentally,  I  once  crossed  to  Europe 
^n  the  same  boat  with  yourself,  and 
even  though  I  was  only  16.  I  could  notice 
appetites.    Beware^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Philadelphia. 
I  Bless  your  soul,  we  did  not  criticise 
adversely  Charles  Lamb  s  taste  or  in- 
dulgence in  alcoholic  beverages,  even 
though  he  often  fell  asleep  therefrom 
in  company. — Ed. 

THE  VENERABLE  BEDE 
As  the  World  Wags: 
In  a  notice  ot  the  Lowell  lectures 


"iheTlonzaley  Quartet,  at  their  first 
concert  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall,  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  a  very  large  audi- 
ence.   This  was  the  program: 
B.ethoven .  -Cluar  ^et  In  B  flat  rno^^^^^^ 

Mozart.  Quariei  ••concertino" 

"when  the  ' "  conser;ative  Flonzaley 
oimrtet  elects  to  take  a  step  in  the  di- 
?eTt[on'  of  modernism  it  takes  a  mon- 
strous  long  one,  as  witness  the  case 
of  the  Bloch  sonata.  And  last  night  the 
quartet  produced  for  the  first  ttae  In 

notorious  "Con-?!, 


KREISUR 


-Fritz  '  KrelsleTTuyed  in  f  y-^^^c' 
hIIi  last  night  be^^o-  of  tlv 

that  filled  every  nook  ana 

'iZJT-'^^^or  (tor  piano  and  vIoMrO^., 

=ulte,   E-major  ■■.■.".Padre  Mar  ; 

ndantlno   ;  •  h°^'t 

""'J?  muslV  "tV  ••«0'«'"»''1)";oVak:Krels>er 
,  SUvonlc  dances...^.- -"  .^jjnawakl., 


lectures    1  c.*,o«,ir,skv's  notorious 

came  across  the  name  of  the  Venerable  TJ^or^'^^Z^  ^^{z^^nT^^^^ 

IZ  a  monk  who  lived  in  ^"S'and  the  P  ^>  ^S.  1920.  J"  ^ew  Tor^^  ^  A^^^^^ 
Tth  and  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cen  ^^^^  P*'"^°^^„  Enough  to  call  out 

turv   who  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  his-  u^^tjed  It  heartily  enougn 
torv    of    England    and    other   learn  e^  app     ^  ^^^^^^j  times,  wher 

.  . was  verv  much  revered  fov  i         »1    „,y,-  nerhaps  felt  that  p-^- 


incomparable  skill  o^  th 

t,est.     And  Fntz  K 
I    is  tar  and  away  a  ^^^  i 

^^^U^^t^orsaldb^ayofcom-I 

nt. 


m?on  the  learned  author  who  write.  ^[l^^'J,,,  ,oine  ^^J^^'ffTrent  con 
Latin,  had  become  conce-  d  abou,  Henn'  m  a  rather ^d^^^^^ 


,aer  the  classical  sev-lU^^^^^ 
anck  sonata  the  Bach  ^^  o^  ^^^^^ 
sharp  contrast  %  ^ 

,„uet  music  '■'as  P^^ed 
ntful  certitude  and  deUca  y  ^^^^^^^ 
,     essive  contrast  w^^  th 
e   almost  l'0".-^yed       eet  ^^^y 

>,ish.  .   ,„  i_  his  element  in 

The  mu^'lclan  was  >n  n 
-he  ^wo  Slavonic  dance  n 
.cularly  that  -'"c'^^f,  of  do^bl-  ^^op- 
r,,inor.    U  ^^as  a  mjracle  ^^^ences 
,.,„5and  t'.e^t^an^e^  hau^^.^  ,emaine.^ 
of  that  wild,  baroari^. 
long  in  the  -["eniory-  ^^h  tr 

carl  l-a"^^?rtu   t"^  violinist  and 

a"<i   ^^''"  noralaln  and  .gain,  and 

,vere  recalled  a»al"         to  respond  . 

Kreisler  '^as  cr,.uv  ^^^^^  :-.;v.r-a  time: 

demand 


torv    01    Ji.n6iaii<-i    J      ,.  I 

works  and  was  very  much  revered  fm 
the  holiness  of  his  lite,  but  It  ras  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  wonder  to  m 
whv  he  alone  of  all  the  number  of  hoi, 
reen  should  have  been  the  one  to  h, 
called  the  Venerable. 

Tn  an  ancient  book  called  "Select  Ol. 
.ervationsBearing  on  L.terary-ilatters 
published  in  Frankfort  in  l^^^.^^^^f^- 
author  named  Gundlingius,  which  bo->V 
was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Herkimer 
Tohnson,  the  learned  author  who  write, 
in  Latin,  had  become  concerned  abou 
,"e  cognomen  of  the  Venerable  Bed.^ 
MO  states  that  there  was  at  lea^t  two 
'  pories  as  to  why  he  was  called  Ven- 
.■abi«     The  first  was  that  when  he 
d'ed  one  of  his  fellow-monks  wrote  an 
inscription  for  his  tombstone: 
TTAC  lACENT  IN   FOSSA  BEDAB 

PRESBYTERI  OSSA 
nn  this  grave  lies  the  bones  of  Bede 
■  Presbyter.)  ,  ,    ,  , 

rhev  were  about  to  cut  this  Inscrip- 
ui.m  in  the  stone  when  it  was  d  scov- 
ered  that  there  was  a  false  quantity  on 
account  of  the  "U"  In  Presbyterl  be.nt 
Uhort      After  the   perpetrator  of  thl. 
I  'alse  quantity  had  been  hanged,  drawr 
i;ind  quartered,  wMch  was  the  appro- 
priate penalty  for  ^^xlting  bad  verse  1. 
-hose  davs-one  can  only  Imagine  whHt 
the  penalty  of  writing  free  verse  would 
have  been— the  verse  was  changed  to 
WAC  I^CENT  IN  FOSSA  BEDAE 
VENERABILIS  OSSA 
,ln  tW.s  erave  lies  the  bones  of  th 

Venerable  Bede.) 
.hich  corrected  the  quantity  and  mart 
vprs-thing  all  right. 
The  learned  author   doubts  wheth 
This  was  the  reason  for  the  name  of  t 
Vc-.erahle  Bede  and  suggests  a^otl 
.xplf^natlon.    There  wa^  a  story  tl 
■vhen  he  was  getting  rather  old  a 
blind  he  was  walking  along  the  1 
and  came  to  a  large  collection  of  st 


yers  several  ^  patience 
others,  who  Pe'jhaps  felt  that  P  ^ 
(or  politeness)  had  ceased  10 
tue,  hissed.  .       ,    ^.  ^he  work 

The  audience  last  night  took  t 
niore  quietly.  In  ""^,^',,°rh:t  much  of 
i^a^rned  to  accept  the  fact  t 

,rn  music  <iePends  no  ^^^^^ 

„,elody,  little  o"  .^^^""°^^el"ve  of  har- 
that  older  m"«lfan3  ex."  ^^^^ 
mony.  and  sometimes  not  v  ^ds. 
,lear,y  defined  n^thm--t!j,^t 


n:;tion7-on-  -^^l^^^^o:^ 
physical  stimuli,    ^he  con  ^.^^^or 
Id  not  so  wild  as  had  been  ^^^^ 
hoped.  It  may  be.  \o  '>e  ^^^t  of 

T^erson  not  over  Partlal  to  ^^^jj^^ 

ihmg  is  "°S'=^^^^L%fnce  the  quartet 
what  the  music  lacks  since  ^^^^ 
them-selves,  it  is  f  l^'^f^nd  themselves 
winsky  devotees  a^J^eU  fln 
at  a  loss  to  ei^Plal"  ^j^^^erson,  how- 
would  be  at.   To  a  plainj  ^^^^ 
.,ver.  the  concertino  .eem  _ 
tolerable,    more  compren 
than  s.ime  other  music  "  ^  any 

though  ugly  as  sin  and  w.^ 
thematic  material  of  ^he  ^"fely  rythr 


thematic  materm.  ot  j  rythm 

sical  significance    by  Its  I  ^^ 
none  the  less,  and  pe^haps.       ^  i^al 
sensatory     lnfl"e"ces     and     P  ^^^^^ 
,  stimuli,"  It  did  make  a  aei.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that 


It  did  n  errupted 

.....  of  high  „f^'onternplatlon,  in 

U  brief  "moments  "J  con  ^ 
short,   a  modern  /f.he  „  Ages.' 
,,lke  the  old  la^y'".,^serf  beating  time 
,nen  one  found  one  s  se^^^^  ^^^^ 

and  saying:  A  ^e  >  ^^^^^ 
%ear."    And  frnn    the  sa^^j^  ^^^.^ 

might  quote  again.  ^       ..   ^he  audl- 
■"^hat  all  the  fuss  is  about.  ^^^^^ 
ence,  at  all  «Y,e"t„=-^^^t  "twice  out,  the 
'To^e'^tutVnnurU.s  and  went 


FLORENCE  BRYANT 

GIVES  VIOLIN  RECITAL 

Assisted    by    Rianca    Del  Vccchio, 
Pianist,  in  Steinert  Hall 

Florence  Bryant,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Bianca  del  Vecciiio,  pianist,  gave  a  con-  | 
cert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  j 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows; 
Franck,  Sonata  in  A  ma.ior;  d'Ambrosio, 
Concerto  in  B  minor;  Tartini-Kreisler, 
Variations;  Scliumann,  Abendlied;  Bee- 
thoven, Ucmiance  in  F;  Bach-Kreisler, 
Gavotte  ift  E  major;.  Sarasate,  Intro-, 
duction  and  Tarantelle. 

The  performance  of  Franck's  sonata 
was  a  strenuou?  one  on  the  part  ot  the 
violinist,  while  the  pianist  showec  a 
greater  '  variety  of  expression  and  a 
firmer  comprehension  of  the  aesthetic 
contents.  Miss  Bryant  has  acquiijed  a 
certain  technical  proficiency,  but  her 
tone  yesterday  had  no'  sensuous  quality 
and  was  at  times  qoarse.  She  seems  to 
be  a  resolute  young  woman,  determined 
to  make  her  way.  May  she  succeed! 
But  she  should  toil  after  tonal  beauty, 
gain  . a  command  of  dynamic  gradations 
and  inquire,  into  the  secrets  ot  inter- 
pretation. Yesterday  her  playing  was 
honest  and  mktler-of-fact.  '  , 

Szymanovski  Composition. | 
Played  for  First  Time 
in  America 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  12  th  concert  of  the  Boston  Syn»-<| 
phony  Orchestrtt,  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc-;! 
tor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  Inl 
Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was 
follows:  Szymanovski,  Symphony  No.  2) 
B  flat  major  (first  time  in  America) 
Franck,  Symphonic  piece  from  "The  Re-«j 
Idemption";    Cas.sella,    Orchestral  Ex. 
••erpts    from    "The    Convent    on  th«I 
Water";    Weber,  Overture  to  ''Ohej-on.'. 

Mr.  Szymanovski.  who  attended  tM  reil 
hearsals  and  the  concert,  said  modestlH 
that  this  symphony  was  composed  wh«t| 
he  w^s  young :  that  if  he  were  to  uwl 
,  the  same   thematic  material   today  hj 
V  would  unite  certain  pages  in  a  difterem 
'manner.     As  it  was.  during  the  weeUI 
he,  of  his  own  will,  lightened  the  scorel 
Iwhicli.  indeed,  might  to  advantage* 
I  further  changed  In  order  to  gam  neede 
contrasts   in   the   first  movement.     A I 
Saint-Saens  said,   the  young  compose 
puts  everything  in  ;  when  he  is  older  b| 
takes  many  things  out. 

This    symphony,    first  produced 
Warsaw,  has  been  frequently  played 
German  and  Austrian  cities  and  Is  \ 
the  repertoire  of  leading  orchestras  . 
those  -countries.    The  symphony  is  I 
two    sections;    a   first  movement. 
Allegro  moderate;  a  second  comprlsU 
a'  theme  with  seven  variations,  endii 
tiJ{?  an'elaborate  fugue.  ^ontev 
omitted   two   of   the   ^arlations^  "Til 
theme  and  the  first  three  ^ar  atlons  a^ 
in  the  Place  of  the  conventional  slo-l 
movement;  the  fourth  is  In  the  form 
a  Scherzo:  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  r 
spectively  a  gavotte  and  minuet.  I 
The  chief  motives  of  the  fl"t  mov| 
ment  have  a  decided  profile.  Jhe  firl 
arrests  at  once  the  attention  by  Its  ^ 
cisive   character:   the   second  is  or 
more  sensuous  nature.     These  them 
Te  treated  with  marked  contrapunil 
skill,  but  in  the  development  there  Isl 
lack  of  contrast  in  emo  ional  expr  I 
sion  and  in  orchestral  coloring.  Tmi 
are  two  stirring  climaxes.    As  a  whcl 
the    movement    appeals    more    to  i 
brain  than  to  the  soul.    The  mu^lc  » 
individuality,    the    individuality  of 
thinker  ratfeer  than  of  one  P°f«e8\ed 
a  vivid  sense  of  beauty.     The  the 
for  the  variations  is  original,  unusi  | 
Of  the  ingenious  variations  the  Schei  | 
Gavotte  and  Minuet  are  the  most 
pealing.    The  complex  Fugue  Is  one; 
toll  and  trouble. 

Mr   Szymanovski  In  later  years  « 
ixjsed  a  s>-mphonic  poem,  "The  Sons  • 
the  Night."   for  orchestra,   solo  v. 
and  chorus,  and  music  for  violin  .' 
piano,  that  are  said  to  show  a  po  , 
imagination.    A  few  of  his  songs^  s  ; 
here  In  1913  and  1914,  showed  a  wax- 
side  of  his  musical  nature  than  ■ 
revealed  In  the  symphony  played  : 
terday     Mr.  Monteux  took  great  pi 
in  the  preparation.    The  orchestra  o;  • 
came  brilliantly  the  many  dlfflcu^ 
Yet  the  absence  of  contrasts,  of  va  1 
coloring,  of  any  direct  and  sPontam; 
outbursts  of  emotion,  waa  felt  by  1 
well  disposed  audience. 

French  conductors  in  Paris  or  sojo 
ing  in  this  counUy  are  never  wear 
the  svmphonic  piece  from  Franck  s 
demptlon."     It  is  not   easy  to  «M 
stand  this  passionate  regard_  The  ffl 


sianu  iiiia  K'^.^.v-.  t  ►  I*  <■■ 

?Jr:Si^rbeyon._a  *>ubt.  Pla^  V^^^^IZ^^ 


I  01   tnttt  Kictti  -'j—t   --  ,,1.-1 

The  chief  theme  has  the  peculiaT^ 


'  kps  one  as  rallier  chea.p. 
'  HHn  a  pleasure  to  hoar  Cassella'f 
U-  again.    The  Barcarolle  with  the 
llcsii,  hRiintlng  song,  aung  by  Mrs. 
left.'ld    wilh    greater    freedom  than 
-re;    the   Saraband  and   the  Dance 
the  Chattering  old  badlps  delighted 
hrarere  even  more  than  when  the 
.■rpts  ware  playeJ  In  October, 
here  waa  a  time  In  the  history  of 
Is  orchestra  when  the  overtures  to 
Oberon."  •  "Der     FreUohuetj"  and 
Kuryanthe"  wore  »'xpected  each  eea- 
lon.    The  three  were  performed  even  a."i 
ate  as  the  senpon  of  1914-15.  "Oberon" 
lad  not  been  heard  at  the  subscription 
•onccrts  since  the  latter  year.    Of  the  ■ 
hree  It  has  suffered  the  most  at  the  . 
lands  of  time.    Rezla's  peroration,  her  ■ 
•Whooping  It  up"  at  the  end  of  the 
iverture.  no  longer  excites  one:  In  fact,  | 
t  now  seems  perfunctory  and  singular- . 
y  suited  to  an  orchestrion.    But  the! 
low.     mysterious     measures     In     the  ! 
Eurvanthe"  overture,  and  the  greater 
lart  (fif  the  prelude  to-"Dea  '  relschuetz" 
ire  still  fresh  and  o"er  mastering. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  la  as  follows: 
Iteethoven,  Symphony  No.  7,  A  major; 
lachmaninov.  Piano  Concerto,  C  minor, 
|\'o.     2    (Wllhelni    Bachaus,  pianist): 
lerne.  Overture  to  "Ramuntcho"  (first 
Tie  In  Boston);  Basque  Rhapsody  from 
i  vniuntcho." 


A  hat?   What  ia  this  we  hear'.'  'ilial 
raldine  Farrar,  the  Idol  of  the  New 
■rk   flappers,  has  had  her  nose  put 
t  of  joint  by  JMme.  Jeritza.  trlumph- 
S  in  "Tosca";  that  Mr.  Muratore  is 
ying  unkind  things  about  Miss  Gar- 
■n  because  his  adored  wife  Llna  has 
it  been  allowed  to  sing;   that  Miss 
arden   told   Sigmor   Polacco  one  day 
at  he  was  a  wonderful  conductor  and 
IP  next  day  characterized  him  as  "rot- 
1."    whereupon   he   retorted  nimbly 
ii  f;he  should  look  to  her  singing,  not 
hi.s  oonductins;  that,  not  fully  ap- 
^■'iating  this  riposte,   she  beat  him 
th  her  fists  and  pushed  him  out  of 
e  room?    Impossible,  impossible.  "In 
avenly   minds   can  such  resentment 
•ell?"  Can  the  sweet  (or  loud)  voiced  ' 
lildren    of    the    Muse    thus   squabble  i 
ke  bargemen  and  fishwives?  ' 
Yet  what  was  to  be  expected  when  a 
■reign  singing  woman  was  allowed  to 
ipear  as  Floria  Tosca  at  the  Metro- 
olitan.    a    role    which    Mme.  Farrar 
aims  by  divine  right?   W'hat  was  to  i 
-    expected   when   Miss   Garden  was 
ppointed  head  keeper  of  the  Chicago 
peratio  Menagerie? 
"Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 

With  silver  bells  " 

las.  that  these  bells  are  nQW  jangled, 
t-of-tune  and  harsh! 


THEATRICAL  NOTE 

(Journal  des  Ooncourti 
"It  is  decidedly  more  difficult  to  assign 
fcles  than  to  compose  a  ministry.  What 
|l  my  mind  dominates  the  a,ctor  is  not 
much  the  desire  of  ha.'iTni;  an  im- 
optant  part  as  the  wish  to  prevenit  a 
Dmrade  from  havirg  it.  ' 


A  GERMAN  FILM 

I  A  screen  liistory  of  Frederick  the 
Ereat  has  been  completed.  It  is  said. 
It  the  Cerepy  Film  Studio  in  Berlin.  It 
leems  that  a  Mr.  Neumajin,  journeying 
li  this  coun.try  not  long  ago,  discovered 
lh.at  the  Amerlca,iis  were  exceedingly 
Inxlous  to  sea  a  film  made  In  Germany 
ireating'a  purely  German  historical  sub- 
ject. Hence  "Frederlcus  Rex."  Mr. 
s'eumann  assures  the  world  that  in  the 
Ihird  episode  of  this  screen  play  there 
Vre  "passages  denouncing  war  and  Its 
horrors,  which  no  one  can  describe  as 
propaganda  in  favor  of  the  Hohi>nzoI- 
[ern  regime." 

Frederick  the  Great  denouncing  war? 
ISave  the  Germans  no  sense  oi  humor? 
br  do  thej  still  believe  in  the  gullibility 
\t  the  peoples  of  all  other  nations? 

RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

\a  the  World  Wags: 

"Mea  culpa,"  or  if  I  were  an  editor, 
'Peccavimus;   but   rave  not   thus"  in 
Poe's  words,  which  I  believe  are  hert 
jorrectly  trajiecribed.    As  a  boy,  more 
rears  ago  than  I  care  to  remember,  I 
sommitted  to  memory  "The  Raven,"  for 
i  declamation,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
lave  read  the  poem  since  then.  There- 
'-•e.  my  mistake,  I  hope,  will  be  re- 
-ded  with  some  Indulgence  by  Levin 
;    Chase,  who  takes  me  to  task  for 
nio;e  than  one  blunder  from  the  verses 
that  erratic  genius,  who  had  Uttlei, 
■sard  for  his  native  city  of  Boston.' 
:t  Ke  did  write  "angels"  and  perhaps 
anged    it  to   "seraphim"    to  invoke 
:0t  aUiteration'6  artful  aid."  "Angels" 
my  poor  opinion  is  a  more  compre- 
rsive  word.    In  the  16th  edition  of 
he  Poet  and  Poeti-y  of'  America,  by 
r:ufus  Wllmot  Griswold,  with  additions 
jby    R.    H.   Stoddard,"   1  find  "censer 
Iswung  by  angels."  The  work  mentioned 
jwas  issued  some  time  after  Poe's  miser. 
I  able  de^th  in  Baltimore,  in'  1819. 


f  were  performed.    Hereafter  I 
.re  will  be  concord  between  my 
;l..l.^ble  censor  and  my  poor  self.  I, 
Hi\^   Mo(   Incensed  at  his  censure.  The 
oiiltor    of    this    column    avers    thait  a 
brook  tinkles.    So  it  does,  when  It  has 
many  feet  to  go  over  engaging  pebbles, 
anrl  is  not  of  the  muddy  kind  well  known 
!n   a   neighboring  district.  B.\IZE. 
1  lorchester. 

Poe's  "Raven"  was  originally  printed 
on  .Ian.  ;!>,  1845,  In  the  Evening  Mirror. 
The    disputed    word    was    then  "sera- 
phim,"   The  poem  revised  by  Poe  then 
appeared  In  thfe  Broadway  Journal  of 
Feb.     "i.     1845.    and     "seraphim"  was 
changed  to  "angels."    In  the  American 
Whig  Review,  1845,  the  word  Is  "an- 
gels."   In  the  Lorlmer  Graham  copy  of 
1S45,    Poe's    manuscript,    the   word  is 
"seraphim."   But  what  Henley  described 
as     the     "artful,     subtle.  irresistible 
song  of  Poe,"   the  first   "fresh   note"  I 
aCler  Ke->ts,  Is  not  found  In  "The  Ra-  | 
ven"  or  "The  Bells."  but  In   "Ulalume,"  I 
"K-  ■■    \"-ife."   "The   H;nmted  Palace."  . 
"Annabel  liee,"  all  Included  by  Henley  ' 
In    his    choice    collection    of  "English 
T.yrics."  and  in  "Israfel"  "The  City  of 
the  Sea."  "Dream-Land."  "The  Valley 
of  Unrest"  and  "To  Helen."   These  are 
the  poems  that  place  Poe  high  among 
Uie  immortals.— ED. 

HEROIC  HAROLDS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  Harold  -was  a  name  of  king? 
the  NTorse  Hardrada  and  the  fair-haired 
son  of  Godwin  fought  out  their  quarrel 
at  Stamford  Bridge.  In  more  recent 
days  the  name  of  Harold  has  not  been 
thought  suggestive  of  the  fighting  man., 
nor  that  of  Percy,  yet  never  were  more 
valinnt  her'  e'<  thnn  those  two  Harolds 
whose  battleaxes  clashed  on  Norw-ay's 
fatal  day.  As  t-.  the  Percys,  they 
fought  eo  early  and  so  often  that  the 
narent  stork  became  extinct  some  cen- 
turies aer.  .V^ain  is  history  upon  the 
point  of  repetition  when  the  bnce  free, 
nnd  equ.Tl  '-'  I'l  1  ^ceon  of  the  Quincy 
House  confronts  the  local  satrap  of  the' 
Istea''  • .  w-ir 'Id  D.  Wilson,  in  the 
arena  of  the  federal  court.  The  battle 
should  revive  the  prestige  of  the  kingly 
name. 

Wheji  the  two  champions  stand  forth 
to  try  their  Issue,  he  beneath  the  bine 
baner  of  the  Volstead  act  alone  w  ill  - 
lean  upon  his  battleaxe.  still  reeking 
from  last  mighty  blow  on  barrel-head  or 
cauldron.  Beneath  the  stars  and 
stripes,  with  but  a  scrap  of  paper  in 
his  hand  against  the  axe,  will  stand  the 
defender  of  the  unamended  faith,  and 
if  it  be  God's  purpose  to  save  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  fact 
and  law,  the  time  for  direct  action  will 
have  arrived. 

There's  little  in  a  name  as  battle  cry 
when  namesakes  meet,  however  it  may 
inspire  against  a  foe  of  otiier  christen- 
ing, and"  in  such  case  to  rightfulness 
of  cause  alone  will  victory  come.  Har- 
old of  Norway,  axe  in  hand  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  seeking  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
ercise of  English  liberty,  was  laid,  low 
by  Harold  of  England  in  defence  of  it. 
Harold  of  England,  axe  in  hand  at 
Hastings,  seeking  to  prohibit  the  stim- 
ulation and  high-nettling  of  English 
blood  by  the  Norman  infusion,  was 
in  his  turn  vanquished  .by.  the  conquer- 
ing William.  Charles  Stuart,  seeking 
to  prohibit  by  the  axe  in  The  Tower 
the  functioning  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, was  cut  down  by  the  English 
people. 

Soon,  axe  in  hand,  will  stand  a  still 

surviving     champion     of  prohibition. 

Harold    of    Norway    had    hi.s.  .England. 

Harold    of    England    had    his  William. 

Charles    the    First    had    his  Cromwell, 

and —   (At  this  point  loud  cries  of  "Trea-  ; 

son!"  were  heard.)  When  the  dragging-  i 
jout  time  comes  itwill  be  seen  that  Har-  | 
I  old  the  Satrap  had  his  Harold  the  Citi- 

zen.    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most 
i  of  it.                             ABEL  ADAMS.  | 
I   Amherst,^.  H-  

HOLMES~LlECfURES 

ON  THE  PHILIPPINES 


(iul.\  .■!  1  i..-  I  nil,.  . ,  ,  I  '  '  . 

the  Philippines.  As  usual,  the  phoi. 
er:i|ihlr  r.yhlbltlon  was  of  a  high  onb 
of  excellence. 

The  Travel  Talk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  afternoon.  Jan.  28,  "Going 
Abroad  at  Home." 


7^ 


Pictures  Show  Life,  Customs  and 
Scenery  of  the  Islands 

The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  Illus- 
trated Travel  Talk  last  night  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  was  one  of  great  interest  to 
students  of  racial  developments,  those 
interested  In  the  problems  presented  by 
political     conditions     in     the  Pacifio 
Islands,  and  the  general  public  eager  to 
hear  of  far-off  lands  and  to  see  pictures 
of  foreign  scenery,  life,  manners  and 
ceremonial  rites.    Mr.  Holmes  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  showing  the  trans- 
formations of  two  decades  on  the  Philip- 
pines, how  the  natives  have  been  af- 
fected.    He  showed  the  real  Filipinos, 
primitive  Negritos.  Tagalog  types.  The 
social  and  political  life  of  Manila  was 
illustrated,  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
militia,  the  educational  institutions,  the 
.iail.   still   indispensable  to  civilization,  i 
The  islands  were  visited,  the  capital  of  I 
the  Sulu  group,  the  fishing  grounds  of 
Palawan,  the  land  of  the  Dog-Eaters, 
ivhom  Gen.  Wood  is  trying  to  turn  from 
their  diet,  the  Filipino  Switzerland,  the 
Copra  makers,  the  harvesting  of  hemp. 
Nor   were   dancers,    head-hunters  and 
the  courageous  experimenters  in  trial 
marriages  overlooked.  Mr.  Holmes  gave 
much  information  In  his  customarv  en- 

\ 


iHenry  Batallle's  new  pl.jy,  "Po.s.ses- 
ion,"  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  Paris, 
tej-ln,  is  singularly  unpleasant.  The 
Br«>ln6.  Jessie  Corller,  le  I'l  years  old. 
!jr»  speaator  Is  left  in  doubt  concern- 
•\g  her  mother,  whether  she  Is  a  widow; 
i^iether  her  life  was  irregular;  but 
lirough  speculations  she  ha«  lost  her 
^n«v.  Jeasle  has  ^een  aocuocomed  to 
jlretify  her  luxurious  tastes;  now  she 
\\  without  the  means,  so  she  sells  her- 
fe!f  to  the  50-year-old  Duke  de  Chavres, 
Ich,  who  will  make  her  hit  mistress.  At 
he  end  of  the  first  act  she  Is  seen 
hftdy,  with  the  approval  of  her  mother, 
\x>  go  to  his  house.  Her  old  playmate, 
'lax  B.lgnon.  young  and  In  lovo  with 
ler'  vainly  begs  her  not  to  do  It.  She 
juts  him  off  for  a  year,  makes  a  sort 
If  treaty;  and  leaves  in  the  duke's 
botor  car. 

Second  act:  Jessie  If-  at.  the  duke'e, 
Ind  he  soon  comes  in.  Their  conversa- 
lon  le  interrupted.  The  duke  is  told 
bat  his  son  has  been  knocked  down  by 
I  vehicle.  The  father  rushes  to  him. 
fhls  Is  a  trick  of  Max.  who  invents  the 
Iccldent  so  as  to  enter  the  house.  He 
legs  Jessie  to  run  away  with  him.  She 
fefuses,  for  she  does  not  wish  to  en- 
tetnger  her  future,  and  Max  Is  penni- 
696.  Max  is  threatening  her  when  in 
bmes  the  duke's  son.  Serge.  Max  ex- 
ilains  his  presence.  Serge,  delighted  to 
llay  his  father  a  bad  turn,  and  appre- 
Bating  the  charm  of  Jessie,  convinces 
lessie  that  she  should  leave  with  Max. 
Thlird  act,  Jessie  and  Max  are  at  Nice. 
Phey  are,-^ apparently,  happy  in  their 
bve  for  about  eight  months;  they  live 
»y  gambling;  that  is.  Max  thinks  they 
lo;  but  the  money  comes  from  the 
luke's  soni  who  has  followed  the  couple, 
nd  becomes  Jessie's  lover.  INIax  finally 
Hscovers  this  and  begs  Jessie  to  break 
tff  the  liaison.  She  feigns  to  do  this, 
>ut,  fearing  poverty,  runs  away  with 
Serge.  4lax  kills  himself. 

Fourth  act.  Jessie  returns  to  her 
toother.  The  duke,  sJngularly  good-na- 
tured, comes  to  reclaim  her  and  offers 
I  handsome  villa  near  Chantllly.  There 
lh«  can  calm  down.  When  she  begins 
lo  be  bored,  the  duke  will  he  ready  to 
Imuse  her.  For  the  moment  he  makes 
»o  demand.  So  she  leaves,  as  she  left 
before,  in  the  duke's  motor  car.  This 
iim.e  the  car  is  closed,  for  it  is  snowing. 

"One'  thinks  in  hearing  this  s*:l  story 
>f  Manon  Lescaut.  but  IManon's  love  for 
Des  Grieux  had  spme  spontaneity  and 
iieauty  in  it,  not  found  in  IM.  Batallle's 
lessie,   who   is  cowardly,  self-centred, 
tot  once  having  a  spark  of  tenderness 
>r  of  love  that  would  excuse  her.  When, 
Jie  quits  Max  she  does  it  with  a  cruelty 
*at  em-phaslzes  the  swiftness  and  bru-  ■ 
iallty  of  her  decision.    She  Is  so  sub- 
ject to  the  fear  of  poverty  and  the  pas- 
sion for  money  that  her  tears  do  not 
move   one.     This   exclusive  sentiment 
lomlnates  her  character  and  illuminates  t 
It  in  a  sinister  fashion.   Jessie  is  a  nion- 
ster.   All  the  characters  excite  disgust,  I 
the  immoral  mother,  the  old  rounder  of  J 
8,  duke,  the  unscrupulous  son,  and  lit-  i 
tie     Max   himself,    grotesque,  timid, 
thoughtless,    brutal,     Bataille   has  the 
right  to  paint  humanity  in  this  tnanner 
if  thus  he  sees  it,  and  yet  does  not  the 
truth  lie  between  the  rather,  foolishly- 
Bympathetic  heroes  of  Augier  or  of  Pon- 
Bard  and  these  .systematically  abject  be- 
ings who  shoot  up  from  the  dramatic 
Junghill  of  today?    Does  not  the  fear  of 
Cidicule  throw  our  dramatists  into  an- 
other species  of  exaggeration?." 

Nor  to  M.  Pierre  d'Ouvray  are  Ba- 
tallle's characters  in  this  play  well  de- 
veloped. He  is  not  always  logical.  "The 
lyric,  poetic  bursts  in  the  mouth  of  this 
reasoning,  egotistic,  practical  girl  sound 
I  false." 

"There  is  not  a  breath  of  pure  air.  One 
lis  continually  oppressed:   ignoble  per- 

Bons.  not  a  trace  of  goodness,  coldly  cal-  i 
!  oulating  reasoning,  sorrow  without  pity: 
;  i  truly  moral  nightmare.  Yet  on  ac- 
j  count  of  the  dramatist's  talent  and  that 
'  of  his  interpreter,  there  is  no  moment  of 
I  revulsion:  one  is  interested  not  in  the 
I  characters,  but  in  the  events,  as  one 
',  wishes  to  know  the  sequel  to  the  story 

of  a  crime  or  of  a  criminal  trial." 
Yvonne  de  Bray  played  Jessie  as  only 

I.  great  artist  can  play  the  part.    "Since  ; 

Rejane,  there  is  no  actress  who  can  so  j 

well  portray  nature  and  )lfe."  i 

"L'Homme  aux  dix  Femmes,"  a  play  j 
,In  four  acts  and  in  verse  by  Miguel  j 
jZaraacois    (Theatre    Antoine),    Is    de-  ■ 
cldedly   more   amusing   than   Mr.  Ba- 
Itaille's  comedy. 

"Have  you  never  heard  In  a  draw- 
ling-room a  husband  complain  "f  his 
bonds  and  extol,  to  tease  his  legiti- 
mate wife,  the  joys  of  Moslem  polyg- 
amy? Women,  as  a  rule,  rebel  and,  as 
ithey  know  themselves  thoroughly,  e.x- 
Iclaim:  'My  dear,  is  not  one  enough  for 
you?    Do  you  wish  to  multiply  by  X 

,  .le  editor  ot  W", 
'       g   "It  will  take  str 


Maximo  Baudrom<int,  bavInK  man 
In  France,  finds  out  that  his  v/ll< 
a  Bhrew.    He  decides  to  run  fiir  o', 
to  India,    There  he  la  welcomtd  by 
old  rajah,  a  friend  of  hlu  father'*, 
rajah  preaentH  Maxlmu  with  ,i  li.-.i 
of  J'l  women.    For  a  month  li«  lead  - 
Joyful  life.    But.  a  Ktirnpean,  he  <)(. 
not   look   on  i   a    slave;  he 

makes  of  his  iidants,  friends, 

equals.  Immeil;  !■  ; V  they. wish  to  rule, 
and  Madine  now  b:u-,  10  shrews  of  al! 
colors,  blonde.-?,  brunettes,  brown — 
tnero  In  even  a  mulatto'  girl.  He  l.i 
happy  to  find  again  ht:>  first  , tyrant,  who 
arrives  lo  torment  him  At  Malabar,  for 
now  lit;  has  to  contend  with  only  one 


A    new    operetta,    ''La   Chaste  Su- 
zanne," with  music   by  Jean  Gilbert, 
has  been  produced  at  the  Eden,  Paris 
The  story  Is  of  the  academician,  sup 
posed  to  bo  austere  and  virtuouB,  who 
is  on  a  spree  with  a  friend's  wife  at  a 
night  restaurant.    There  he  meets  bi- 
son,   happy    with    a    married  woman, 
nicknamed    "The   Chaste   Suzanne."  ti 
whom    a   prize    for    virtue    had  beet) 
awarded;    also    Ms    daughter,  accom 
panied   by  a  cousin   to  whom  she  h 
betrothed.    This  cousin   had  been  re- 
jected  as   a   libertine   by   the  acade- 
mician.   Finally  arrives  the  husbands 
of    tlie   two    wlve.s.     Complications  of 
•■ourse  ensue.     The  musio  is  described 
as  light,  agreeable,  elegant,  lively. 

"Mary  Broome" 

"Mary  Broome."  a  comedy  in  four 
acts  by  Allan  Monkhouse,  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Copley  Theatre  next  week 
for  the  first  time  in  -  Boston.  It  wa 
produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Man 
Chester.  Eng..  on  Oct.  9,  1911,  when 
Irene  Rooke  took  the  part  of  Mary  anri 
Milton  Rosrner  tliat  of  Leonard  Tim- 
brell.  It  was  brought  out  in  London  oi 
May  34,  1912,  with  Miss  Rooke  and  Mr 
Rosmer. 

The  play  is  a  study  of  life  in  "middu. 
class  London  suburbia."  Mary  Broom-, 
a  housemaid  in  the  Timbrell  famib 
has  been  unduly  intimate  with  one  of 
the  sons,  Leonard,  and  is  with  child 
gnie  is  portrayed  as  a  simple,  natural 
person,  who  wislies  to  do  what  is  right 
She  is  not  wildly  in  love  with  Leonard, 
but  when  she  is  'caught  taking  his 
photograph  from  his  mother's  room  and 
putting  it  in  her  own,  she  confesses. 
An  elder  brother  is  about  to  be  married 
to  a  highly  proper  person.  Here  is, 
indeed,  a  mess!  Leonard  is  a  chatterer 
and  very  selfish.  What  Is  to  be  done? 
The  father  insists  that  he  should  -wed 
Mary.  She  says  that  she  does  not  love 
him,  but  she  would  "like  to  marry 
somebody."  The  family  is  so  sour- 
visaged  that  her  impulse  is  to  run  away, 
but  she  accepts  Leonard's  impulsive 
proposal  that  she  be  his  wife. 

They  marry.  A  son  is  born  to  them. 
The  members  of  the  family  are  not  only 
reconciled,  they  liave  a  high  regard  for 
Mary.  Leonard  is  still  a  chatterer,  and 
in  his  frankness  he  is  insolent,  offensive 
(o  even  his  mother.  Discoursing  on  his 
favorite  theme,  he  suggests  that  she. 
too.  may  have  slipped  before  her  mar- 
riage, whereupon  he  is  forbidden  th- 
house  and  his  allowance  is  cut  oft.  Tb^ 
young  couple  are  in  lodgings  and  Vcr' 
fishing.  The  child  dies,  and  Leonaro 
smokes,  chatters  and  does  nothing.  H!  = 
mother  gives  hiin  a  ring  to  pawn,  sc 
that  he  can  accept  an  invitation  to  gf 
fishing.  The  child  dies,  and  eLonarc 
will  not  return  until  the  funeral  is  over, 
for  he  dislikes  "coffins,  hearses,  and 
that  sort  of  thing."  His  family  sympa- 
thizes with  Mary.  She  ponders  the  fu 
ture.  Leonard  is  no  husband;  he  is 
wretched  cad:  and  there  is  George 
Truefit.  a  milkman,  whom  she  mighf 
have  married.  She  will  go  with  him  to 
Canada.  She  1^  not  able  to  swear  that 
she  loves  him.  but  she  thinks  life  wili 
be  at  least  less  wearing.  "So  in  th' 
midst  of  storm  and  protest  and  syni 
pathy  Mary  Broome  passes  out  of  thi 
unbappv  experience  of  married  life." 

Leonard  Is  "an  Insufferable  little  cad 
Say,  rather,  tliat  he  is  a  man  wh^ 
drifts-  without  thought  of  morality 
immorality :  but  he  is  able  to  criticise 
himself.  "It's  explanations  I'm  good 
at.  not  dome  things.  If  his  relatives  are 
angered  by  his  conduct,  he  is  the  more 
eager  to  discus.^  the  matter..  One  hears 
him  saying;  "1  admit  it.  I'm  a  sponge. 
I'm  rotten  with  egotism  " 

When  the  play  was  brought  out  in 
London,  "H.  M  W."  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  found  Leonard  to  be  a  blend  of 
Eusface  Jackson  in  "The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal."  Jack  Barthwick  in  "The  Sil- 
ver Box,"  Louis  Dubeiat  in  "The  Doc- 
tor's Dilemma,"  and  "The  father  (as  wf 
imagine  him)  of  Mrs.  Baxter  in  'The 
,Mollusc,'  "  And  "H.  M,  W."  saw  Mr. 
Jlonkhou.'^e.  the  dramatist,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  play,  "un- 
covering minds,  laying  bare  motivef 
and  dissecting  characters  w-ith  some 
thing  of  the  conscientiousness  and 
a  little  of  the  "uncomfortableness"  of  a 
Balzac.  Yet  he  mixes  so  much  of  tho 
jam  of  humor  with  the  powder  of  hi- 
analysis  that  the  audience  scarcely 
knows  a  dull  moment." 

"Mary  Broome"  was  produced  in  New 
York  on  Dec.  13,  1919,  at  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse,  with  Helen  Curry  as 
Mary  Broome  and  S.  Benner  Tobias  as 
Leonard.  The  performance  was  varin 
iv  praised. 

'Sark  Pay" 


Ihe 


<TOW    r  - 
he  stor 
ivea    an    '  . 
■er  mpthei*  had  ai 
.t!On.    to    live    In  New 
guilty  splendor."    As  a 
^^;w    York    critic    pulB    it.    "slie    Is  a 
tnsaoker.  treating  her  protector  as  a 
aciium   cleaner  treats   its  rug.  "  She 
-  lows   the  advice   of   her  negro  ser- 
mt:   'Tonift  high.  Miss  Hestah,  come 
igh.    'Cause  ,if  .vou  dort't  come  high 
won't  think  no  mo'  of  you  'en  they 
n  of  theah  wivee  " 

Hester  learns  that  a  boy  whom  s-tie 
ad   loved  in  her  little  village,  havinp 

aken  part  in  the  world  war.  is  blind 
lid  dying.  She  rushes  to  him.  takes 
im  to  her  sumptuously  appointed  flat 

^nd  before  he  dies  weds  him.  Then  she 
rows  aside  her  Jewels,  her  purple  and 
ne  linen,  and  *;eeks  an  honest  Job. 
Extracts  from  the  dialogue:  "Their 
ves  scratch  like  sandpaper^ on  their 
ouls."  "I  want  a  kimono  made  of  rose 
aves.  I  h*ve  a  crepe  de  chine  soul" 
Readers  of.  Miss  Hurst  s  "Star  Dust" 
>  ill  eurely  wish  to  see  this  play. 


fTFS  drawn  wuii  a  maste:i 
uave  the  great  merit  of  being; 
unua..  I'  ^-lv  true  to  theni'^elvcs.  The, 
■j  author  seems  to  Lake  his  place  among, 
X  spe^t.itors.  leavm»'  the  creatures  of, 
1  his  imagination  to  work  out  their  .sal\..- 
'  U«i  in  Ihoir  own  fashion  without  ^n^ 
orompting  from  mm.   Tt  is.  indeed,  on.- 
orTe  g?eat  merit.-,  .of  his  piece  that^ 
both  the  contending  parties  are.  grant- 


ling   the  difterenc*  In   their  point* 


The  London  Dramatic  Season  of 
1921  Reviewed  by  Mr.  Watson 

Mr.    Malcolm    Watson    reviewed  at 
length  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Dec, 
.  29  the  London  dramatic  season  of  the 
'  vear. 

"For  purposes  of  comparison  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  turn  back  the  pages  of 
the  calendar  :!0  years.   It  was  with  the 
lieginning  of  the  last  de.cade  of  the  19th 
r-entury  that  what  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  renascence  of  the  British 
drama  starled  intp  being.   The  10  years 
that  followed  were  not  only  fruitful  ol 
promise,  but  productive  of  much  in  the 
=hape  of  solid  achievement  in  the  world 
of  the  theatre.        group  of  young  and 
ambitious  writers  came   into  existence 
whosoe  work  was  conspicuous  alike  tor 
originality,  for  earnestness  and  for  in- 
dependence of  thought.    Prior  to  tJiat 
moment  we  depended  all  too  obviously 
for  supplies  upon  the  resources  of  fo  - 
eign   countries.   France   being  specialb 
favored.    But  the  day  was  rapidly  ap- 
iproaching  when  full  recognition J^ould 
I      be  made  of  the  fact  that  tngUsh  pla^- 
wrights  could  do  as  well  as.  if  not  even 
better  than,  alien  authors.  In  the  group 
referred  to  were  Arthur  Wing  P.nero, 
lames  M.  Barrie.  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
R    S    Carton,    C,    Haddon  Chambens. 
r.ouis  N.  Parker,  Sydney  Grundy.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  others,  'ess  eminent, 
possibly,  but  all  working  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  elevation  of  the  t-nglish 
^tage    Those  of  us  who  lived  through 
ihat  period  may  well  look  back  upon  it 
with  a  sense  of  pride  and  ^atisfac  .on 
It  was  a  time  of ' extraordinary  activm 
and  of  eplendid  adventure  in  all  fomains 
of  the  drama.   It  raised  farce  fi'^ost  to 
the  level  of  comedy,  witness   The  Ma- 
gistrate.' -Dandy  Dick.'  Carton's  'Lord 
Ind  Lady  Algy,'  and  Shaw's  -Arms  and 
the  Man.'    But  it  was  in  ^^^'O^' J^^ 
that     our     dramatists  mcontestably 
showed  themselves  capable  of  success- 
f.llv  measuring  their  st'-«"Sth  against 
-  at   of  the  contemporary  plaj-wnghts 
of  anv  other  country. 

••Two  davs  hence  the  first  year  of  a 
new  decade  comes  to  a  close,  and  it  is 
permissible    to   ask    ourselves  whether 
U  can  reveal  anything  that  may  fairly 
be  regarded  a«  the  first  fruits  of  an- | 
other  renascence  similar  to  that  of  1S91. 
llaaif  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  glance 
It   the   list  of   production   durin=  tne 
past  twelvemonth   offers  little  ground 
or  contentment  in  that  respect.  The 
application   of  the  term  "fair  average 
in  relation  to  th'e  quality  of  'ts  °u^p^^ 
is    indeed,  as  far  as  one  can  hones-ly 
;    Among  the  plays  that  have  been 
P.sented  there  are  a  few  which  may 
justly   praised    for   their  sincerity, 
their  ingenuity,  or  their  charm.   But  of 
none  may  U  truly  be  said  that  it  has 
reached  the  level  of  greatness. 

Shaw  s  ■•Heartbreak  House    made  but 
a  poor  impression,  by  reason  of  ver- 
l.r.Mtv,  its  lack  of  directness  and  s>m- 
PtrV.  and  the  difficulty-^tie  might  al- 
,ost  sav  impossibility— of  arnvmg  a.i 
,  v  clear  conclusion 'as  to  what  the  ali- 
tor was  driving  at.   .Vs  in  a  glass  dark- 
1    one  seemed  to  discern  that  the  piece 
was    ntended  to  be  a  commentary  on 
the  re-'ilts.  social,  intellectual,  and  sen- 
timental.   produced  by  the  war.  The 
rouble   was   that   through   a  profound 
^"t  of  ^ords  the  listener  vainly  strug- 
"ied  to  realize  what  these  results  were 
v-ant  to  be.  . 
'  \  Bill  of  Divorcement     is  open  to 
-e  objection  that  tne  authore^es  arro- 
-tes  to  herself  the  right  to  play  <he 
ame   according   to   rules   of  her  own, 
aking.  a  fact  tending  rather  to  num-  ■ 
iize    the    force    of    any    moral  which., 
■  ittinglv  or  unwittingly,  she  may  hav.-  • 
oibodied  in  her  stor>--    But  from  tl^e 
r  une  st«..Kipo^i th6  p:ay  la  J  fin* 
eceof  work,  dramatic,  full  of  nervous 
•  wer,  -highly  interesting,  and  of  grip- 
ing intensity. 
"If  a  plebiscite  were  to  be  taken  at 
.   the   most    appealing    play    of  the 
velvemonth.  it  would  probably  sho\v  .a, 
.  ist  majoritv  in  favor  of  'Th.-  Faithfu, 
teart  ■    Tr"C,  the  author.  Mr.  Monck- 
on  Hofte.  lias  not  attempted  to  scjL 
i,lthe   dizzicFl    heiglUs  of  drama:  ncve-- 
theless.  the  offering  he  brings  is  a  very 
perfect,  ver     beautiful,  and.  exquisit^l.v 
1  n.ished  vrork    U  is  conceived  and  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  rare  simplicity,  which 
f  almost  ta*»taraouiit  to  saying  that,  it 
rikes  a  senuinely  human  note  The 


view,  absolutely':  Iff  the    rljRht     _ The  \ 
Faithful  Heart-  Is  a  credit  W-the JEng 
lish  stage    A  more  striking  contrast  to 
'  h  tha^^Mr.   W.   Somerset  Ma,uu'hani  s 
.^TKe  Circle'  it  would  be  ^^^i^ 
'  While  -Mr.  Hofte  is  concerned  ^li-h  th« 
realities  of   life.    Mr.    Maugham  deaJs 
with  Ul©  trickery  and  artiflc-s  of  stage 
Txistence.   His  cleverness  is  undeni-it.k,  ■ 
but  one's  admiration  of  it  springs  ex-, 
clu8lv"ly  from  the  intellect,  the  appeal 

to  the  heart  oeing  P'-J^^t'^-'^-J'^  "°  -Fruth! 

••With  the  production  of    The  Truing 
Vbom  Blayds.-  Mr.,  a:  A.  Milne  enters 
:  the  circle  of  serious  dramatists.  Hither- 
to he  has  been  content  to.  play  the  parti 
'  of  the  genial  and  witty  onlooker  who 
watches   the    procession   of  passers-by] 
from  his  place  in  the  window  of  a  West  , 
end   club.    TrOe.   he   once  indulged  In 
the  luxury  of  flirting,  for  it  hardly  went 
further  than   that,  with  the  eplnt  of 
romance.    Yet  even  then  he  •as  care- 
ful to  guard  himself  on  two  sides  behind 
the  walls  of  modern  everyday  existence. 
His  latest  adventure  reveals  a  fj«h  f  s- 
pect  of  his  graceful  talent,  a-nd  leaves 
us  with  the   pleasant   Impression  that 
he  is  quite  capable  of  tackling  topics  of 
eyen  greater  import.    At  the  same  time 
it  offers  the-asStiramce  that,  m  ,  what- 
ever domain  he  may  wander,  his  literary 
baggage  will  Inclucie  a  bright  and  airy 
wit      effective  ■  characterization,  and 
gentle  sentiment,  devoid  6f  any  trace 
of    sentimentality.     'The   Truth  About 
Blayds'  is  a  new  variant  of  the  story 
of  'The  Giant's  Kobe.'  the  tale  of'  a  man 
rising  to  higher  things  on  the  stepping 
stones  provided  by  a  dead  friend.  Its 
chief  drawback,   in  the  artistic  sense, 
is  that  it  leaves  us  with  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  sophistry  is  a  more  useful  ally 
than  love  of  truth.    The  character  of 
Blavds  himeelf ,  the  great  Victorian  poet, 
is  a  strange  blending  of  strength  and 
feebleness,  and  one  is  just  a  little  sur- 
prised that,  having  practised  deception 
on  himself  and  his  conteniporaries  for 
6U.  years    hie  conscience  was  not  suni- 
cientlv  blunted  to  carry' His  secret  to 
the  grave.    But  in  that  case  the  loss 
would  havfe  been  oui-s,  for  it  would  have 
I  deprived  us  of  an  interesting  and  arrest- 
'  ing  play."  '     .    .  . 


<<"'(J.  .'ilmost  too  completely.    One  oquldl  ryrjnress 
imagine  a  Wagner  opera  played  by  'th«f  that  it 
orchestra  and  acted  by  dumb  .singerg:! 
(-•ne  would  still  have  sonie  conception  of' 
it  .as  pn  artistic  \j-hole.    With  an  opera 
of  Verdi  this  would  be  impr.«nible;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  Verdi  opera  would 
still  ooiivev  its  roeanlns.   even  if  tlv4 
orchestra  went  on  strike  and  left,  the 
singers  to  eo  throuKh  It  un.Tccompanied. 
Btit  what  win  be  startlini:  to  many 
readers  at  the  present  day  is  Busoni's 
frank    and    honest    assertion    that  an 
opera  must  of  necessity  be  built  up  of 
separate  musical  number.-!.     He  seems 
almost  willintr  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Metastasio,  to  the  alternatio'n  of  aria 
and  recitativp  secco.    The  human  mind 
maintains,  can  neither 
coatinuous 


he  maintains,  can  neither  conceive,  nor 
ADprectata   •    coattnuous  compoaition 

that  lasts  threa  or  four  hours.  The 
Wagnerian  device  of  avoiding  perfect 
cadences  is  a  mere  disguise.  As  we 
know  quite  well,  the  'Ring'  itself  con 
tains  a  number  of  isolated  Items  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear  as  concert - 


to  Covent  Garden,  anr} 
iiirti   ii  Is  probable  that  the  pro, 
will  begin  to  take  practical  shape 
Goossens  has  6    high   opinion  of 
possibilities  of  films,   and  he  has 
some  time  entertained  the  Idea  of  w 
Ing  original  music  on  which  the> 
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be  built  up.  The  present  propotal 
kind  of  halfway  house  between  ihr 
istins  conditions,  under  which  the 
sic  often  has  little  to  do  with  the 
'which  it  accoiiipanies,  and  the  idea 
Mr.  Goossens." 

From  the  gramophonist's  point  of 
view— and  are  we  not  all  gramophon^ 
ists  nowadays? — one  of  the  handsomest 
products  of  the  season  is  the  library, 
so  to  speak,  of  "The  Growth  of  Rus.'jian 
Song"  and  "The  Realistic  Songs  of  Mus- 
sorgsky." The  said  library  is  contained 
In  three  extremely  handsome  volumes, 
and  is  issued  by  the  Aeolian  Vocalion 
Company,  and  the  contents  are  12  diucs,, 
in  each  volume,  of  the  Russian 
as  sung  by  Vladimir  Rosing 
lets,  with  a  brief  historic  r 
of  the 
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room  extracts.  It  has  been  the  error  of  'the  text  of  the  songs  in  adniiritblei 
most  of  the  post-Wagnerlans  that  they  ,translatiOM,  axe  included,  and  troni 
have  tried  to  make  their  operas  consist  |  .  _  „,X„/i»,.fiii 

entirely   of    movements   of    this  type 
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lea\ing   their  audiences  no  chance  of 
relief  and  repose.     Mozart  in  inost  of 
his  operas  groups  together  a  number  of 
movements  Into  a  continuous  finale,  but 
there  are  always  bredks  and  quiet  pas- 
sages in   which   the  mind   can,   as  it 
were,  take  breath  'before  it  is  strung  up  j 
again  to  the  height  of  emotion."  | 
Busonl  objects  strenuously  to  the  love 
duet  in  opera,  which  is  the  creation  of 
the  19th  century.   He  thinks  it  indecent, 
and  points  out  that  in  the  great  and  | 
abiding  dramas  it  has  no  place.  Thus. 
Goethe  in  '^Faust."  when  his  hero  and 
Qretchen  are  together,  do  not  discuss 
love  in  the  manner  of  Wagner  or  Puc-  t 
cinl:  Faust  asks  her  about  everything 
except  her  passion 


'  II 


Busoni  and  Opcra^    i .  — 

Ferruccio  Busoni  contributed  to  Faust, 
a  ne%v  German  'literary    and  artistic 
monthly,  a  curious  article  on  the  theory 
of  opera.    It  appears  that  in  Germany 
there  is  a  feeling  that  opera  is  hardly 
a  respectable  musical  form.   Kow  Busoni 
not  only  insists  that  opera  is  the  high- 
est form  of  musical  art:  he  condemns 
Wagner  and  his 'followers.     Mr.  Dent 
says  that  most  of  the  younger  genera- 
Itlon  in  Germany  are  in  revolt  against 
Wagner:   that  in   Erigland   there  is  a 
strong  anti-Wagnerlan  movenient.  In 
an  article  published  in  the  Nation  ajvd 
the    Athenaeum,    Mr.    Dent   says  that 
this  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
lapse  of  time.    "It  is  quite  possible  for 
those  of  us  who  went  through  th©  Wag- 
ner fever  of  a  generation' ago  to  go  on 
enjoying  the  operas  which  we  adored 
in  our  younger  days,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  those 
newcomers  who  find  Wagner  old-faeh- 
ioned  and  are  convinced  that  they  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  him.    Wagner  led 
a  reaction  against  Bellini  and  Donizetti  , 
Debussv  and  others  have  bi-ought  about 
a  reaction  against  Wagner,  and  we  are 
learning  to  appreciate  In  a  new  way  the 
operas     which      the    Wagnerjans .  dc- 

^"ilozart  is  to  Busoni  the  ideal  >com 
poser    of   opera.    He    holds    up  The 
Magic  Flute-   as  the  idgal.   "He  w.Uflnd 
plenty  of  English  operagoers  to  agree 
with   him.     The  old  gang  »t^  Coyent 
Garden  have  never  showTi 
siasm  for  it.  but  it  is  a^  very  different 
state  of  things  at  the  'Old  Vic  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Dogs..  Tet  Busoni.  '"  Pro- 
fessing   his    devotion    to     The  IvTagic 
Flute.'  takes  a  German  rather  than  an 
Italian  point  , of  view.    The.  Italians  have 
never  had  any  feeling  for  mysticism  m 
opera.    They  demand  .  from  the  stage 
as  he  says,  life  as  they  thertselves  live 
it.  life  as  they  see  it  in  'Tosca  and  La 
Traviata.'    He  goes  on  to  point  out  how 
Verdi's  instinctive  feeling  for  real  opera 
caused   him    to   insert   into   'Otello^  a 
number  of  purely  musical  scenes  which 
are  unnecessary  to  the  drama     Tt  was 
observed  of  Verdi's  'Otcllo'  a  long  time 
ago  that  it  was  not  really  an  opera,  but 
incidental  music  to  a  play.    But  it  was 
necessary   stage    in    the    h^tory  of 
opera-  it  was  an  attempt  to  show  that 
an  opera  might    be    dramatic  In  the 
ordinary  sense,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
.sarv  for  a  composer  of  operas  to  ruin 
kny  drama  to  which  he  chose  to  set, 
music."  ...      ,  ,\ 

First  of  all  an  opera  is    a  piece  of 
music  '■    As  Busohi  says.  "It  must  justify 
.f^elt  structurallv  as  a  Piece  of  music! 
nuite  apart  from  the  drama  and  the  | 
libretto,  a.3  honestly  as  any  symphony.. 
Here  Mozart  undoubtedly  shows  us  the^ 
way    It  'cannot  be  denied  that  Wacner 
'ulfils  thir  condition,  too— fulfils  it,  in- 
larsf  crllectlon  of  si- 


■Various  Notes 

At  Saint-Saens's  funeral  at  the  Made- 
leine 250  musicians  from  the  Society  of 
the  Conservatory  Concerts  and  Opera 
orchestra  took  pirt.  Among  the  compo- 
sitions performed  were  gounod's  "Ego 
sum."  tlje  "Kyrie."  "Rex  tremenrae' 
and  "Oro  supplex"  from  Saint  Saens'B 
"Requiem."  the  "Pie  Jesu."  the  Adagio 
from  Saint  Saens's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  and  his  heroic  march,  the  "Li- 
bera" of  Rousseau,  and  "In  Paradisum" 
jof  Gabriel  Faure.  The  organists  were 
Dallier  of  the' Madeleine  and  Gigout  of 
jTrlnite.  The  prayer  specially  composed 
bv  Saint-Saens  for  his  obsequies  was 
piayed  by  the  violoncellist.  Hekking. 
Speeches  were  made  at  the  Montpar- 
nasse  cemetery  by  Bruneau,  Gigout. 
Haraucourt,  Joubert.  Widor  and  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  Leon 
IBerarc.  ' 

"The  Seven  Dances  of  -Life,"  music 
bv  H.  Fringsheim,  have  been  danced 
and  "Interpreted"  by  one  Wigmann  at 
Frankfort. 

Pantomimes  were  seen  in  plenty  in 
London    and    other    English    cities  in' 
Christmastlde.    Out  of  a  list  of  100  to 
be  seen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  "Cin- 
derella" came  first  with  H>  productions.! 
and    "Aladdin"    and    "Babes    in  the 
'iVood"  next  with  l-i  and  11  productionSr 
respectively.    During  the  past  30  years', 
the  favorite  titles  were:    '  Cinderella. 
IT  "Aladdin."  4;  "Babes  in  the  Wood," 
<;"Dick  Whittlngton."  3;  "Dick  Whit- 
tington"  and  "Cinderella."  1:  ".\laddin" 
and  "Cinderella,"  1—30  years  in  all.  | 
King  George  saw  nine  theatrical  per- 
formances in  1921,  --hree  given  with  a 
charitable  ,  object.     He  saw  Sir  H.irrv 
Lauder.    "Sybil. A  Bill  of  Divorce- 
ment." "Out  to  Win."  "Bull-Doij  Drum-[ 
mond"   and  the  ballet  "The  Sleeping 
Princess."  '  i 

Vladimir  de  Pachmann  lias  iieen  1 
charming  the  Romans  by  his  playing  of 
Chopin's  muste. 

M.  Vanni  Marcoux  has  appeared  as 
Mozart's  .Don  .  Juan  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  Paris,  for  the  benefit  if  the 
theatre's  pension  fund  for  the  retired. 

"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  an  opera 
with  music  by,  Charles  Silver,  the^ 
brother-in-law  of  Verlaine,  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  at  the  Paris 
Opera  this  month. 

Hans  Huber,  the  composer,  is  dead. 
His-  "Boecklln"  symphony  -wa,?  played 
In  Boston  in  1902  and  1905. 

Tt  Is  proposed   to  convert  Tchaikov- 
sky's  ballet    "The    Sleeping  Princess" 
into  a  film.     "The  significance  of  the 
propo.sal  is  that,  if  the  hew  film  is  un- 
dertaken, it  will  be  carefully  built  uo 
on    Tcjiaikovsky's-   music.      The  score 
will  be  followed  exactly,  and  the  film 
will  be  constructed  so  as  to  synchronize 
with  the  music.    This  will  be  n.  distinct 
reversal  of  the  usual  procedure.  The 
Idea  was  brougnt  to  M.  Diaghileffs  no- 
tice by  Mr.  Eugene  tlooBsens,  who  has  ; 
been  conducting  the  orchestra  both  ati 
the  Alhambra  for  'The  Sleeping  Prin-  j 
cess'  and  for  "The  Three  Musketeers  . 
at  Covent,  Garden.     He     induced  M 
Diaghileff  to  visit  the  film  this  week 
and  the  latter  was  so  impressed  by  the 
manner   in  which  Mr.  Goossen's  sym-  | 
phony  orchestra  assisted  the  showing  of 
the  film  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  same  method  might  be  applied 
to  bring  about  the  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  classical  ballet.    He  thinks 
that  the  best  way  in  whiiih  to  bring 
music  to  the  masses  is  with  the  help  of 
films,  and.  therefore,  he  contends  that 
the  musical  part  of  a  film  performance 
should  be  made  a.-s  satisfying  as  possi- 
ble    In  a.  few  davs  he  is  taking  the 
whole  compan>-    from    'The  Sleepin 


first  to  last  the  records  are  wonderful,', 
even  in  this  wonderful  " record-  making  ( 
age.  Among  the  composers  m  the  first-  , 
mentioned  volume  ^^e  Rim«ky-^Korsa- 
koff,  Borodin,  BalakirefC.  Rubenstein-- 
bv  he  way,  is  his  "Gelb  rollt  mir  zu 
pLsen"  recorded  yet.  or'  "ES  blinkt  der 
Tthau'V-Rachmanirvoff.  Gretchaninop. 
Metner.  Stravinsky.  N^-'^truert  and 
Vassilenko:  and  there  are  fo">  folk 
songs  as  well.  The  "book.^;.--  xyhich  are 
;b^^ng  in  shape  and  'handsomely  bound 
will  fit  into  any  ordinary  bookshelf  that 
is  deep  enough,  and  from  thus  they 
can  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  iing 
fixed  to  the  back.— London  Daily  leie 

^From  many  correspondents  I  have  r6- 
iceived  complaints  both  loud  and  long 
about  the  abuse  of  the  encore  m  con- 
I  certs  today,  and  I  agree  "1=^'  f^e  end- 
less repetition   of  works  performed  js 
to    te    the    most    strongly  Protested 
aeainst     1  take  it  that  the  root  evil  I 
1  if  h"the  performers.    Yet  encores  may. 
^' he  stopped  by  a  person  j"  P^^^^^^o  , 
sufficiently  strong    ^^^aracter.    « itnes^ , 
Sir  Henrv  Wood  and  the  Proms.  Two 
or  three "correspondents  point  out  the 
injustice  to  at  least  a  part  of  a  general 
audience    that   often    arises   fom  the 
"encore  .scandal"  in  that  if  a  Parti<.u- 
lar  work  which  they  went  to  hear  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  program  of  two 
and  a  half  hours  it  often  occurs  that 
thev  have  to  miss  the  hearing  because  , 
of  "a  late  train  or    some    engagement.  , 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  th^ 
encore  business,  now  so  grossl.v  over- l 
done     is.    more    often    than    not.  -en- 
Sred  by  a  minority.     In  any  case 
I  hold  that  it  could,  be  stopped  if  the 
concert  managers  took  up  the  '•"dgels. 
There  might  be  a  little  tr^Sible  at  first, 
but.  .finally.  I  think,  all  would  be  well.- 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  . 

What  mav  be  styled  the  military  mu- 
sic reformation  is  recalled  by  the  death 
of  -Mrs.  Mary  Shallehn.  at  the  great  age 
of  404     Her  late  husband  was  the  first 
bandmaster  at  Kneller  Hall  when  m 
jShT  by  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cam 
bridge."  a  school  of  military  music  was 
estabUshed  there.    Prior  to  that  Englls^i 
armv   bands   played   jvhat   they  likea, 
with  any  instrument  and  ,m  an>  pltc^ 
that  suited  their  conve«ience.    The  Te 
suit,  on  great  occasions,  when  severa 
bands  were  massed,  was  '^haotic^^  Ban 
masters  were   civilians,   and   general  y 
Of  German  origin  in  those  <5ays^    It  s 
not  without   interest  to  note  that  the 
name  Pchallehn  derives  from  Schale.  .v 
ymbal.-London  Dany  Chronicle. 
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Various  Notes  Ahout  the  Stege, 
Film  P\ays  -and  Music 

More  than  ordinary  interest  has  been! 
aroused  by  the  rumor  that  two  theatri 
,.al  knighthoods  will  appear  in  the  list 
of  New  Year  honors,  and  several  actor-, 
managers  are,   I  hear,   going  through, 
a  sort  of  preparatory  training  to  meet 
the  anticipated  occasion  by  putting  on 
airs  and  ignoring  the  salutations  of  the 
members    of   their   varlou.s  companies 
when  tljey  meet  outside  the  theatre 
suppose  these  matters  will  right  them- 
selves in  time,  but  it  is  strange  to 
lo  note  how  few  there  are  wlio  car 
carry  a  new  dignity  without  show  nf 
their  little  weaknesses.    The  conceiteo 
and  vainglorious  statement,    Wait  tin 
get  mv  knignthood."  sits  badly  on  som* 
1  of  them,  especially  upon  one 
better  things  were  expected 
Dec.  22. 

An   interesting  experiment 
tried  by  the  London 
Society   in   the  New- 
proposed    to  give 


of  whore 
The  Stage* 


is  tp  b 
Chamber  ConCe'r 
Y'ear.  when  it  i 
the  concerts  in  th< 
(^.rafton  Galleries.  The  platform  w^ 
l.e  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  th 
seats  will  bo  placed  in  circles  round  M 
This  is.  of  course,  not  "^^j;;  ^l^ji- 
rare    and    worth    trying.— Daily  ■ 

Music    singers   and    their  agents 
this  country  ought  to  take  note  of  m 
American  methods.    They  do  get  Hom 
What  do  you  think  of  this  for  an  m 
vertisement  circular   sent   me  by 
agent  of  a  great  American  contraW 
The  publicist  tells  me  that  the  ladj 
"The    Great   Worth -While  Contrallor! 
Vow,  look  out  for    -The  Three-Bnooi 
Xenor'  or   The  Sure  to  Be  Re-engage 
Soprano.'  "—The  Stage. 
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eiitly.  has  this  to  ttljou'  l-ie^r- 

111  'lTei>:  'M  found  In  liefvuolim  Trc  • 
only  H  great  actor- manager,  but  a 
i  lnaUng.  Inlerestlns  personality,  ih' 
\oiJ  altogether  very  nearly  1^0  parte. 
:„(,\v  of  no  actor  in  the  world  wh'. 
.  cr  would  have  dorte  JustUe  to  tln- 
•1   number  among  these  In  which  he 
1  c  .1  ;i  .-uocesp.    As  a  character  actot 
i.hnlttedlv  had  no  equal  In  his  day. 
,  versatility  was  marvellous,  but  it 
■ossarllv    had    its    limitations.  The 
.snillcent  scale  on  which  he  produced 
m-  of  ShakeSH'fares  plays  was.  per- 
his    uiuieces8ar.\    for  the  purpose  ol 
,-ou:Up1v  representing  the  author  oti 
«tHgo    but   'Cr.-c'.s  einbellishnients. 
ulit  loss   contributed  towards  enticing 
'Hige  section  of  the  public  to  appro- 
Htc   work  whirh   had  -  not  prevlouslv 
terested   .thejn-  .  Tree   had    to  mal<e 
aUespeare  pay.  and  he  did  so.  He 
carded  money  as  a  distressingly  nec- 
viiiy  means  to  the  realization  of  liis 
nirations  more  than  as  a  means  to 
own  erijoyment  of  life.     He  never 
;  a   business-  man,  and  it  was  im- 
sible  for  any  i\f  his  business  man- 
rs  lo  contend  with  his  costly  Impul- 
^ness  in  his  iM-oductions  and  other- 
■■    Yherc  is  i»  l-age  referring  to  the 
,v    •■Tho  Poliliciaus."   which  Josepn 
hamberlaln  asked  Tree  to  read.  -Ui- 
rtcnatelv.   it  failed   in  dramatic,  but 
ur  means  in  lilerai->-  Interest.  Whjie 
»ere  was  (juite  insufficient  action  in 

e  plot,  (lie  dialogue  and  characteriza- 
■)n  were  brilliant  " 
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^TD.^Y— Svmphony ,  Hall.  :!:30  P.  M.. 
iarason  and  Delilah  '  performed  by 
Handel  and  Hayden  Society,  Mr. 
lollenhauer    conductor.    See  special 

0tiC9. 

Wesleyan  Hall,  581  Boylston  street. 
:30  P.  M..  6th  concert  of  the  Boston 
lute  Players  Club.  Georges  Laurent, 
mslcal  director.'  See  special  notice., 
fESD.^T  —  Jordan   Hall.   S:15  P.  M., 

ictor  Wittgenstein,  pianist.  Mozart, 
'astorale  varlee,'  Loeilly.  Gigue;  INI.  A. 
tosst.  Andantino;  Scarlati.  pastorale 
nd  Capriccio:  Beethoven.  Sonata  op 
S;  Brahms.  Scherzo,  op.  4.  Canricclo. 
p.  7-6,  No.  3:  Intermezzo,  op  i6.  No 
;  Intermezzo,  op.  119.  No.  4: 
?hapsodie.  op^  119.  No.  3:  F.  Jacob!. 
Three  Preludes:  Whitorne.  Pell  street 
Chinatown);  Chopin.  Tarantella, 
•-locturne  op  4S,  Polonaise  op.  53. 

Hotel  Vendome,  3  P.  M..  INIiss  Terry's 
econd  concert.  Madame  Naardya 
L,yska,  singer;  Robert  W.  Hughes, 
iccompanlst,  Sinding's  La  Femm* 
ipache.  Mendelssohn's  Cantique  Cel- 
este. Sibelius's  Black  Roses,  Salnt- 
■^aens's  Danse  Macabre,  Ancient  L*- 
or  Chants;  Russian,  Irish  and  Egyp- 
tian street  songs;  Gypsy,  Russian, 
Scottish  and  Japanese  folk  songs; 
.J^ncient  Jewish;  Psalm  137;  Siberian, 
^■hant  des  Condamnes 
EDNESDAY— Symphony  Hal!  8:15  P. 
M..  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra. 
N'icholal  Sokoloff,  conductor.  See  spe- 

lal  notice. 
HURSDAY— Jordan  Hall  3  P.  M.,  con- 
[•ert^y  Greta  Torpadie.  soprano,  Sal- 
vatore  de  Stefano,  liarpist.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orphaned  French  Chil- 
dren. Sibelius,  .see  special  notice. 

Stemert  Hall.  S:15  P.  M..  first  concert 
of  the  Richard  Burgin  Boston  String 
Quartet.    See  special  notice. 
rjDAY— Symphony  Hall.   2:30  P.  M., 

13th  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.   Mr.   Monteaux.  conductor. 

See  special  notice. 

ATURDAY  —  Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M., 
Ernest  Hutcheson's  piano  recital. 
Bach-d'Albert.  Prelude  and  Fugue  In 
D;  I.iiszt,  Sonata.  B  minor:  Hutcheaon, 
Prelude,  op.  11  No.  1.  Caprice,  op.  11 
No.  2;  Chopin.'  Ballade  in  A.  flat. 
Nocturne  in  D  flat;  Et\ides,  G  sharp 
Minor,  op  25  No.  6,  A  flat.  op.  25  No.  1, 
G  flat,  op.  10  No.  5,  F  minor,  op.  25 
No.  2,  A  Minor  op.  25  No.  11. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.,  repetition 
of  Friday's  Symphony  concert.  Mr. 
Monteux  conductor. 


I.  I  husband,  a  r'aTlnay  coridu 
ri'  kllnfir  hT  feet  until  she  bo. m 
Some   one,    not    having    the  7oy   of    terlcal.    On  Feb.  20,  1905,  Mr.  Lewis  K. 

Chrlstmaa-tMe  In  his  soul.  Informed  the  '  J^"';'!''"^"  °f  ^'"^  ''""''^ 

^  j  Justice  that  he  was  unable  to  bo  at 
readers  of  tho  Dally  Chronicle  <U)ndcn)  l.hurch  the  day  before  bficauae  the  chll- 
ihat  Christmas  Is  "the  last  survivor  of  |  dren  of  a  Mr.  Sanger,  with  whom  he 


paganism."  "The  mistletoe  U  pure 
Druldlcal  paganism,  and  so  Is  the  Tule 
log.  The  holly  has  no  Christian 
symbolism,  but  Is  a  survival  of  the  old 
Scandinavian  custom  of  lighting  bon- 
fires to  the  Ood  Thor."  The  giving  of 
presents  la  descended  from  the  old 
Saturnalia.  The  gross  over-eating  l» 
not  Christian;  It  Is  German  paganism. 
"It  Is  notorious  that  the  Christmas  tree 
was  unknown  In  this  country  (England) 
before  the  marriage  of  Queen  'Victoria 
to  Prince  Albert,  The  decoration  of 
houses  with  green  boughs  was  part  of 
the  rites  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  so,  too, 
wore  the  romping  and  Jollity  of  Chrlst- 
ma.^." 

And  so  In  Anatole  France's  charming 
story  "Les  Etrennes  de  Mademoiselle  de 
Douclne,"  M.  Spon  endeavors  to  dis- 
suade the  good  M.  Chanterelle  from  car- 
rying New  'year's  gifts  to  his  seven- 
year-old  niece  by  telling  him  that  he 
was  a  pagan  in  observing  ancient  rites. 
M.  Spon  quoted  TertUlUan.  The  good 
M.  Chanterelle  was  sore  distressed,  be- 
lieving that  by  giving  a  doll  to  his  niece 
lie  would  expose  himself  to  everla.sting 
flames.  As  he  was  pondering  the 
fathomless  mysteries  of  religion,  a 
capuchin  begged  New  Year's  gifts  for 
the  poor.  "Give  us  something  for  a 
good  meal  this  day,  that  we  may  cheer- 
fully endure  abstinence  and  fasting  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  except,  of  course, 
on  Sundays  and  feast-days."  M.  Chan- 
terelle reminded  the  friar  that  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  presents  on  the  New  Year 
was  pagan.  'Was  not  this  baleful  to  the 
soul?  The  capuchin  replied:  "The 
pagans  sometimes  followed  good  cus- 
toms. God  permitted  a  little  of  his  light 
to  pierce  the  darkness  of  the  Gentiles. 
If  you,  dear  sir,  refuse  us  gifts,  do  not 
refuse  them  to  our  poor  children.  'We, 
rear  abandoned  children  and  with  this 
little  ecu  I  shall  purchase  for  each  one 
a  paper  wind-mil!  and  a  cake.  They 
will  owe  to  you  perliaps  the  sole  pleas- 
ure of  their  whole  life,  for  they  are  not 
destined  to  much  Joy  on  earth.  Their 
laughter  will  ascend  to  heaven.  Chil- 
dren, when  they  laugh,  praise  the 
Lord."  M.  Chanterelle  put  his  heavy 
purse  In  the  hand  of  the  little  friar  anci 
murmured:  "When  they  laugh,  children 
praise  the  Lord," 

"Then  with  a  calm  soul  and  firm  step 
he  went  to  carry  the  Princess  of  Savoy 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Doucine,  his  niece." 

This  ston^,  with  others  as  delectable, 
is  to  be  found  In  "Les  Contes  de  Jacques 
Tournebroche,"  which  once  published 
only  in  a  luxurious  form  with  colored 
pictures  by  Leon  Lebegue,  was  reprint- 
ed in  a  volume  with  Anatole  France's 
"Clio,"  last  year. 


lodged,  -went  Into  his  room  and  tickled 
hlB  feet  to  arouse  liim  so  that  he  would 
l>c  at  church  In  time.  They  failed,  so 
their  mother  Tvaa  called.  She  Joined  In 
lhf>  tickling.  All  this  angeied  the  ex- 
<  client  Mr.  Sanger,  who  happened  to  look 
In.  He  grabbed  Mr.  Buckman,  pulled 
lilin  out  of  bed  In  his  nightshirt  and 
j.i Mimed  him  against  a  hot  stove.  Paul 
Miirguerito  wrote  the  scenario  of  a 
i>;intomlme  "Pierrot  Assassin."  in  which 
Pierrot  kills  hlfl  wife  Columbine  by 
tickling  the  soles  of  hef  feet.  Having 
burled  her,  he  returns  home,  has  a 
frightful  nightmare;  he  mimics  his 
crime,  drinks  hard  and  finally  dies  dead 
drunk.  Paul  "Vldal,  who  wrote  the 
music,  searched  several  days  for  the 
appropriate  rhythm ;  he  Anally  chose 
that  of  the  tarantella.  This  entertain- 
ing pantomime  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  Paris,  March  23,  1888.— 
Ed. 


than  was  required  In  the  case  of  not. 
pouts  to  convince  him  that  tripe  Is  ' 
desirable  food."  The  editor  of  th( 
Portland  Press-Herald  does  not  Ilk- 
tripe,  however  ornamented,  dlsgulsen, 
accompanied,  prepared  It  may  be.  The 
editor  of  the  Portland  Express  sits  on 
the  fence  and  sees  the  procession  of 
trlpe-eaters  go  by,  as  one  wholly  unin- 
terested. 

The  Sta«e  of  Jan.  8,  noting  the  death 
of  Mr.  Tom  Bush,  a  landlord  In  Liver- 
pool, whose  inn  was  frequented  by  act- 
|ors,  says  that  he  establinhed  the  Tues- 
day evening  "tripe"  supper  glveii  to  the 
visiting  acting  managers  at  the  loca; 
Court  Theatre  In  the  old  days.  But  what 
was  thla  "tripe'  supper?  Tell  It  not 
on  Chebeacue  Island;  pu'bllsh  It  not  Ir 
the  streets  of  Blddeford.  It  oonslster: 
of  "a  gorgeous  feast  of  roast  pheasant 
or  some  other  bird  In  season,  with  s 
generous  supply  of  champagne,  etc." 


and 


"ANTHOLOGY   OF  LOGOQRAPHICS" 

(Clipped  by  a  contributor  from  various 
local  newspapers) 

"Handsome  Gents'  watch  given  free." 

"One  beautiful  lady's  wax  head,  na- 
tural hair." 

"A  green  colored  girl,"  eto. 

"Wanted.  Small  size,  second-hand 
boy's,"  etc. 

"Plumber.  Combination  man  wants 
work." 

"Janitor  wants  cleaning."  He  Is  not 
the  only  one  thus  In  need. 

"Answer  to  correspondent  who  asked 
where  Sousa  was  born.  "In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Nov.  6,  1954"  (sic). 

I  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 


Yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony 
Hall  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
gave  the  oratorio  "Samson  and  De- 
lilah," by  the  late  Charles  Camille 
Saint-Saens,  before  a  capacity  audi- 
ence.   They  •were  assisted  bx^ar- 

garet    Matzenauer,   Morgan"  King,  ^       ,  , 

S,    .,.      J     ri  „^     tJ«xv.V.a^   Wolf^     dancer,  with  whom  Lady  C^stlemalne 

Emiho  de  Gogorza,  Herbert  Well-    ,  ^  infatuated. 

ingiton  Smith  and  the  Boston  i'es-        Reading  The  Billboard  a  few  weeks 


THE  ARENA'S  APOLLO  BELVEDERE 
Over  60  years  ago,  when  we  are  a*, 
the  Tale  school  for  boys  In  New  Tork — 
the  master  was  a  brother  of  "Tecumseh" 
Colton,  a  poet  k>ng  ago  forgotten  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  readers  of  Poe's  "The 
Literati"— the  late  John  K,  Bangs  -was 
a  studious  boy  at  this  echool — we  went  1 
one  afternoon  to  Lent's  Circus.  It  was 
on  the  south  side  of  Fourteenth  street  | 
opposite  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  , 
building,  first  known  as  the  Hippothe-  ; 
atron,  was  built  of  corrugated  and  ridged 
iron  with  a  dome  75  feet  high.  The 
name  of  the  building  was  changed  to 
Lent's  New  York  Circus  in  1865.  There 
we  saw  the  peerless  Oarlotta  De  Berg, 
James  Robinson,  James  Melville  and 
his  Interesting  family.  The  Levantine 
brothers  (one  of  them  was  afterward 
known  as  F,  F.  Proctor,  the  theatre ! 
manager),  Joe  Fentland,  Nat  Austin, 
and  above  all  Robert  Stlckney,  who, 
riding  four  horses,  by  reason  of  hia 
.skill  and  his  shape,  was  the  Idol  of 
women  of  high  and  low  degree,  thus 
being  In  the  long  line  Including  Roman 
gladiators    and    Jacob    Hall,    the  rope 


I  BUMBLE,  NOT  WELLER 

.lAs  the  World  Wags:' 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  oor- 
jrect  the  erudite  Joseph  Smith,  but 
may  I  modestly  "allow"  that  it  was  not 
Sam  Weller  who  spoke  In  disrespect  of 
!the  law,  but  Mr.  Bumble,  the  Beadle: 
j"WelI,  if  that's  the  law,  the  law  is  a  ass 
land  a  Idiot." 

"Overhaul  your  'Oliver  Twist'  and 
'when  found  make  a  note  on." 

Lowell.  JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 


^LUTE  PL.\YERS'  CLUB 

Boston     Flute     Players'  Club 
lorges  Laurent,  musical  director,  will 
e  its  sixth  conc-rt  this  aft-rnoon  i- 
■slpyan  Hall,  551  Boylston  street.  Th 
lowinc  will   take   p.-irt:     Mrs.    Marl  ■ 
uise   Pord.  soprano;  Jesus  .Sau'-oma 
■nist:    :\fa;colni    Lang,    piani.^t,  an.: 
.■^e  members  of  th,-  Roston  Symphoir 
chestra:     Mes.srs.     Laurent.  flute 
p.ver,    oboe:    San  I.    clarinet-  T^auf 
ssoon:  Hess,  liorn.    The  orogram  u-iP 
as  foIlo\Vs: 

B,'J'  *,Vk„'  ''".-.'■'".'■   Beethoven 

oboe.  Clarinet.    Bassoon.    Horn  'atid 
:  •  Piano) 

s.«rs.  fepe.ver.  «and.  Laus,  Hew  and  San - 
t;  loina 

gia  'Eterna,  '.'.Vo  I'oreis  Ojuflos  ' 

Mv.s.  ford  and  Mr.  I.ang'^'"''"'^'" 
Mrs.  Kord,  Mr.  Liiir,>nt,  Ml-  Laii*' 
.rl«.  -SBWliol  '-inrii  -time  in'I'o^FoT" 

Mr.  Sanroma 

I  For  Flute  and  Piano  i 
(First  time  in  Boston) 
ntet':""'^^"''  Ml.  S.ao.-o^., 

Flute,   Oboe.  cla\Mnei,-Blss^vVna 
Horn) 
(First  time  in  Boston) 
r.=.   Laurent.  Spever.   Sand.  Laus  and 
Hess 


SWINGING  AND  TICKLING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Censers  are  of  many  more  sizes  and 
styles  than  "Baize"  supposes.  The 
largest  one  I  remember  Is  In  the  former- 
ly famous  cathedral  In  Santiago  de 
Compostela  In  Spain.  This  stands  five 
feet  high,  and  on  great  feast  daj-s^  Is, 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  rope 
which  hantrs  from  the  centre  of  the 
dome  where  the  main  nave  crosses  the 
transepts  of  the  cathedral,  90  feet 
I  above.  Ten  men,  under  a  foreman, 
swing  this  cenaer,  as  high  up  as  it  can 
be  made  to  go,  and,  at  its  lowest  point 
just  over  the  heads  of  the  worshippers: 
details  can  be  seen  in  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  viz:  in  the  (London)  Out- 
look, May  J5,  1911  pp,  473-474. 

"Tinkled"  Is  snown  by  the  New  Eng- 
lish dictionary  (vol,  x,  p.  55)  to  have 
many  more  rare  meanings  than  I  had 
imagined;  the  one  which  seems  best  to 
fit    in    Poe's    "Raven"    makes    it  the 
j  efJulvalent  of  "tickle"  in  that  rare  sense 
I  of    "to    excite   agreeably"    which  has 
survived  In  the  expression  "tickled  to 
death."     CHARLES— EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston. 


tival  Orchestra.  Mr,  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer  conducted. 

Mme,  Matzenauer  lived  up  to  all  ex- 
pectations. Her  voice  Is  phenomenal  In 
Its  range,  and  effective  through  Its 
whole  register.  She  sang  with  great 
dramatic  power  where  necessary,  but 
showed  herself  equally  capable  of  hand- 
ling th6,  many  tender  arias  that  fell  to 
her  lot.  ' 

King  an  Excellent  Tenor 
Mr.  King  Is  an  excellent  tenor.  He 
hardly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  work 
until  the  first  part  was  over,  but  after 
that  was  marvellously  effective.  His 
voice  blended  very  beautifully  in  duets, 
with  Mme.  Matzenauer.  He  might  proii 
Dtably  entinclate  more  clearly. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  has  a  very  good  voice, 
but  frequently  pushed  It  too  hard  to 
striving  for  dramatic  effect  Otherwise 
he  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  even 
tn  the  most  difficult  places. 

Mr.  Smith  Jiad  comparatively  Httia  to 
do,  but  did  that  In  an  extreniely  fln< 
llshed  manner.  Hla  voice  la  too  wWI 
I  known  to  Boston  audiences  to  need  any 

praise.   

The  chorus  sang  witliout  earora  or 
hesitation,  apparently  knowtag  this 
rathef  unfamiliar  work  better  than 
some  of  the  others  that  they  have  given 
recently.     The  musla  Itself  would  ba 


ago.  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
finding  a  page  devoted  to  Mr.  Stlckney, 
who  Is  living  In  Cincinnati,  and  is  in  his 
76th  year.  (His  father,  S.  P.  Stlckney, 
also  a  famous  circus  rider  in  his  day, 
was  born  In  Boston.)  The  Billboard's 
account  of  Robert  Stickney's  glorious 
career  In  cities  of  this  country  and  at 
Paris,  is  pleasingly  full.  The  writer.  Mr. 
Joe  Rolling,  says  that  "Jaw-breaking 
names  in  the  realm  of  circuses"  began 
to  be  Invented  In  the  summer  of  1863  or 
5SG4.  Mr.  Lent  went  forth  with  "The 
Hippozoonomadon"  because  he  had  add- 
ed a  hippopotamus  to  his  quartet  of  ele- 
phants. 'The  next  summer  the  show 
was  named  "The  Equesquelickerom."  It 
was  Mr.  Lent  who  gave  Mr.  Stlckney 
the  title  "The  Apollo  Belvedere  of  the 
Arena." 

Mr.  Stickney's  sister,  Sally  Louise, 
who  "struck"  various  "pictures"  while 
riding  around  the  ring  at  Niblo's  Gar- 
den, N^w  York,  in  1861,  married  "Mam- 
selle  Ella  Zoyara,"  the  name  assumed 
by  Omar  Kingsley,  who,  supposed  by 
many  to  be  a  female  rider  and  Imper- 
sonator,'  received  countless  love  letters 
from  men,  old  and  young,  even  In  Bos- 
ton, and  suggested  to  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  one  of  his  most  amusing  stories. 
Mr.  Kolling  mentions  Kingsley  only  at 
Sally  Louise's  husband,  but  says  that 
Robert  duplicated  hla  feat,  dressing  In 
i  Cuba  as  a  woman  and  executing  five 


much  Improved  for  oratorio  purposes,  pirouettes  over  as  many  banners  In  a 
.perhaps,  If  the  chorus  were  given  moro  j  "swing." 

to  do.  Though  It  abounds  In  beautiful  J  rJ,^^g  Kingsley  was  at  the  Boston  The- 
arlas  and  pleasing  orchestral  harmonies, 
one  misses  the  brilliancy  of  the  great 
1  choral  parts  that  are  the  chief  glory  of 
Ithla  society's  performances,  through  the 
whole  central  portion  of  the  -worlt.  This 
lis  only  the  third  time  that  the  oratorio 
■has  been  given  by  the  society,  possibly 
for  that  reason,  as  It  Is  well  worth 
frequent  repetition  In  all  other  ways. 


Richard  Ford  In  his  description  of  th« 
cathedral  at  Santiago  In  the  Forties  of  i 
the  last  century  says:  "Under  the  clm-i 
borlo  still  hangs  the  large  Incensario, 
which  is  swung  baclrwards  and  forwards! 
by  an  Iron  chain,  filling  the  crucero  with  \ 
perfumed  wreaths."    'Tickled  to  death" 

may  have  a  literal  meaning.    On  Sept   —-  -  i,i„,,i,, 

27,  1907.  Mrs.  Henry  Payne  accused  her   I  praises  tripe  as    very  palatable,  hlehly 
  ,^1  nutritious   and   satisfactory   food.  It 


The  Blddeford  (Me.)  Dally  Journal 
does  not  despair  of  turning  us  from  the 
error  of  our  ways.  The  editor,  who,  by 
the  way,  once  proclaimed  the  superior- 
ity of  the  horncout  as  a  pan-fish,  re- 
news his  attack  and  quotes  hardened 
trlpe-eaters  of  Maine  as  a  general 
brings  up  heavy  artillery.  A.  a.  S.  of 
the  Lewlston  Journal  knows  a  man  ■who 
eats  tripe  by  the  yard.  "He  Is  a  pa- 
tient, peaceful  man.  Poets  and  philos- 
ophers have  known  all  along  that  tripe 
eaters  were  peaceful  persons."  Dr. 
Frank  C.  Walker  of  Chebeague  Island 


husband,  a  shoemaker.  In  a  New  York 
/police  court  of  torturing  her  by  binding 
'her  with   ropes  and  then  tickling  the  1  ! 
' soles  of  her  feet.    Mrs.  Aijjhur  Edwai'ds  \  i 
of  No.  312  Rockaway  avenue,  Brooklyn,  j( 
"an   attractive   looking  brunette,  with 
snapping  black  eyes  and   a  tip-tilted 
nose."  alw  went  Into  court  to  charge 


nutritious  and  satisfactory 
contains  18  per  cent,  of  protein  and  16 
per  cent,  of  fat.  We  are  surprised  he 
does  not  say  something  about  "calories" 
and  "vltamlnes."  But  even  this  enthu- 
siast does  not  recommend  trips  alone; 
he  insists  on  accompanying  bread  and 
butter.  There  are  stout  souls  In  Maine 
who  do  not  Join  In  the  chorus  of  praise. 
The  editor  of  the  WatervUle  Sentinel 
"it  will  take  stronger  argument 


atre  wltli  the  Hanlon  brothers,  James 
Robinson  and  others   In   March,  1860. 
"Being  a  man,  he  could  perform  feats  ' 
Impossible  to  women,  and  his  equestrl-  I 
anism  often  created  a  positive  furore."  I 

Speaking  of  mouth-fllling  names  for 
circuses,  who  was  the  facetious  man 
that  advised  a  manager  wishing  a  title 
to  set  forth  fully  the  glories  of  his  cir- 
cus, to  call  it  "The  Great^Monohlppio 
Show."  The  manager  accepted  the  title 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  unill  some  mat- 
ter-of-fact person  put  "monohipplc"  in- 
to every-day  English.  / 


GILLES  MENAGE  IS  TALKING 

"My  father  told  me  that  dancing  mas- 
ters were  not  the  most  graceful  of  men, 
that  fencing  masters  were  not  the  most 
courageous,  and  when  a  man  said  that 
he  was  going  to  speak  modestly  he  never 
failed  to  say  something  vain,  therefore 
something  foolish,  for  there  is  no  vanity 
without  foolishness." 

WHAT?   LILLIAN    A  COMPOSER? 

CMr.  James  M.  Glover,  writing  to  tho 
Stage,  finds  It  strange  that  few  women 
have  given  their  time  to  tihte  theory  and 
orchestration  of  music.  "One  of  the 
more  proficient  was  the  still  living 
handsome  Lillian  .'Russell,  whose  first 
husband  was  a  Mr.  Brahm— of  the  fam- 
ily which  contributed  to  much  of  the 
American  minstrelsy  of  many  years  ago. 
I  have  seen  a  full  score  done  in  the  deli- 
cate writing  of  tho  beautiful  lady,  who 
afterward  used  to  assist  her  second  hus- 
band— the  late  Edward  Solomon — In  his 
musical  activities." 


Was  ihJs  "full  score""  a  sjitiphony, 
r  mphonlc   poeit),    overture?    Was  the 

fee  ever  performed?  Had  Miss  Russel! 

■^rely  copied  something  of  Mr.  Solo- 
iiion's  invention?  Or  waa  Mr.  Glover 
dreaming? 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  MISQUOTA- 
TION 

At  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  that  a  contributor  to  the  Mall 
Bag  of  The  Herald,  praising  an  edito- 
rial article  on  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, concluded  by  saying:  "Science 
Hill  surely  baffle  this  ailment  in  spite 
of  Shakespeare's  admonition:  "Who  can 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased?' 

Don't  you  think  that  when  a  man 
quotes  he  should  be  sure  he  has  the 
thing  on  all  fours?  I  am  reminded  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  George 
Thatcher  of  Thatcher,  Primrose  and 
West.  He  had  grown  eloquent  on  a 
subject,  which  I  have  forgotten,  but  he 
played   safe  when   be  struck  a  snag. 

"What,"  exclaimed  he,  wishing  to  il- 
lustrate a  point,  "what  does  the  poet 
tiay?  What  does — what  does,  I  forget 
1  i.s  name,  but  he  says,  he  says — I  forget 
u  iiat  he  says,  but  he  s  a  damned  fool 
and  doesn't  know  anything  about  It." 


iBACKPAT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

SELWYN'S  THEATRE— First  per- 
'.nnance  in  Bcston  ot  "Back  Pay."  a 
lay  In  three  acts,  tour  scenes,  with  an 
i.iiogue  by  Fannie  Hurst: 

Sjmms  '.  Anne  Siitherlnntl 


oiies  Ed'waril  I,.  Walton 

d   Flshback  FlemmK   W  anl 


iinOorJoa   Leo  Donnell.V; 

Wheeler"   Elwood  F.  Eostwli-k 

;i„  I^ndlle  I-aVcrne 


.Hfimlm-  Ston 

,^    .Tetta  Gouil'ull 

'   Mauri-en  Olseu 

,Ti« ■MoiTUoiv.v/.v.v.v.'....  .John  T 

v4„e   Edward  Pow>-i 

/i  j  Ha^i^ioi  Horry  C.  Bradley 

Hester,  a  young  girl  working  In  a  dry 
goods  shop  In  a  little  Ohio  town,  has 
for  an  aunt  a  woman  known  to  the  old 
.^nd  young  native  sports  and  visiting 
.'.mmercial    travelers    as    a  Madam. 
1  ester  loathes  the  town  and  its  people. 
,1  her  they  are  loathsome.    She  dreams 
f  pink  rooms,  pink  dresses,  pink  un- 

■  nvear  in  some  far-ol?  city.  Though 
ouns,  she  understands  her  aunt's 
usincss  and  does  not  misunderstand 
lia    commercial    travelers    when  they 

rapt  her  to  run  away.  The  Madam, 
■ho  has  a  sentimental  streak  in  her. 
„..gs  her  to  keep  straight;  wishes  her 
,.o  marry  Gerald,  a  good,  clean  young 
'■fllo-w.  Hester,  almost  ready  to  run 
,iway  with  Gordon,  who  offers  her  guilty 
-plendor  In  the  Bronx,  begs  Gerald  to 
narry  her  at  once.  He  pleads  poverty 
.  nd  asks  her  to  wait  for  a  year  or  two, 
nt  an  unreasonable  request,  for  he 
I  nows  her  luxurious  tastes.  She  runs 
.-  way  with  Gordon,  having  been  fasci- 
nated for  a  moment  by  Wheeler,  who 

■  Iropped  in  to  ask  after  a  girl  named 
Jeannette,  no  longer  an  inmate. 

When  Mr.  James  Boswell  apologized 
for  the  gallantries  of  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance.   Dr.    Johnson    made  this 
memorable  reply:    "This  lady  of  yours, 
sir,  I  think,  Is  very  fit  for  a  brothel." 
it  Johnson  had  seen  "Back  Pay"  last 
night,  he  might  well  have  so  character- 
ized Miss  Hurst's  heroine. 
Well,   Hester  goes  to  the  Bronx,  re- 
ardlng    it    as    a    stepping-stone    to  | 
l.iverslde    Drive.     It    is    true    for    a  . 
liort  time  she  worked  in  a  shop,  but  I 
meeting   Wheeler,    she    was   soon  in- 
'  tallcd  In  a  sumptuous  apartment  and 
furnished  with  all  the  pink  things  she 
desired;  also  jewels,  a  ,sable  coat,  and 
whatever  else  came  into  her  extrava- 
gant head.   For  frionds  she  has  women 
f.f  her  class,  gold-diggers,  whose  con- 
versation  suits   their   manner   of  life. 
Miss  Hurst's  dialogue  in  the  first  and 
second  acts  consists  of  slang,  cynical 
remarks    concerning     illicit  relations, 
with  here  and  there  a  spark  ol  wit. 
Hester's  negro  maid  has  no  jUusiorts. 
<lr  Pandarus  of  Troy  in  his  advice  to 
Cressida  was  a  child  in  worldly  wis-  , 
.torn  compared  to  l.ottie.  „ 

Gerald  went  to  the  war  and  was  re-, 
ported  missing.    It  occurs  to  Hester  In 
a  blue  fit  to  remember  him.    It  is  as  ii 
Mr  R  E.  Morse  had  presented  his  card 
that  afternoon.    At  a  noisy  supper  of 
these  kept  women  and  their  keepers  she 
learns  that  Gerald  is  at  a  hospital  in  ^ 
the   city.     She  leaves  the  party,  un- 
dressed as  she  is,  and  at  last  sees  Ger- 
ald blind,  but,  though  both  of  his  lungs 
were  gassed  and  he  has  only  two  weeks 
to  live,  he  is  able  to  speak  in  a  loud, 
cheerful  voice.    She  does  not  dare  to 
tell  him  of  her  career.    He  thinks  she 
i~  the  honest,  hard-working  shopgirl. 
V^!  Gerald  in  his  delirium  had  fancied 
at  he  was  going  through  the  marriage 
remony  with  Hester,  she  takes  him  to 
;    r  flat,   marries  him  without  telling 
1  ,e  truth  and  cares  for  him  till  he  dies. 
Mr  Wheeler,  good,  easy  going  man,  ar- 
ranged for  all  this  and,  like  a  perfect 
p.  ntleman.  absented  himself  till  Gerald 
:3  no  more.    Then  he  wished  to  take 
■  to  a  fashionable  resort,  where  she 
lid  recover  her  nerve,  but  she  tele- 


,il(jyor  and  tells  Mr.  Wheeler,  much  to 
his  astonishment,  that  she  Is  again  a 
little  girl,  about  to  begin  a  new  life. 
He  and  Lottie  are  left  in  the  sumptu- 
ously appointed  flat. 

It  is  an  unpleasant,  tawdry  tale  told 
in  a  manner  that  Miss  Hurst  may  think 
realistic,  a  word  that  in  this  Instance 
is  synonomous  with  cheap.  Perhaps 
she  thinks  that  Hester  Is  purified, 
sanctified  by  genuine  love,  after  the 
manner  of  Hugo's  Marion  Lelorme.  But 
the  sob  business  in  the  last  act  and  the 
epilogue  Is  artificially  pathetic,  besides 
being  highly  improbable.  As  for  the 
description  of  a  harlot's  progress, .  that 
has  been  much  better  done  by  Hogarth, 
De  Foe,  Huysmans  and  Goncourt,  and 
the  ending  of  their  heroines  is  much 
truer  to  life.  It  is  true  De  Foe's  Mole 
Flanders  married  once — twice — we  do 
not  remember,  but  Hogarth's  gay  young 
woman,  Huysmans's  Marthe  and  Gon- 
court's  wretched  girl,  found  no  peace  at  • 
the  end  by  working  in  a  shop,  even  at  j 
$.)0  a  week. 

The  play  was  well  acted.  Miss  Mac- 
Kellar  was  happy  in  revealing  the  two 
sides  of  Hester's  character;  first  dis- 
contented,  craving  the  vain  things  that 
i  money  can  buy,  thoroughly  unmoral; 
i  then,  emotional  in  the  hospital,  re- 
i  morseful  to  the  point  of  discarding  her 
'  fine  gowns  and  jewels  and  donning  a 
simple  dress.  She  acted  with  fine  un- 
dei-etanding,  and  knew  the  value  of 
underemphasis.  But  what  balderdash 
Miss  Hurst  puts  in  her  mouth  for  the 
meeting  with  the  blind  sojer-boy!  Miss 
Siftherland  gave  a  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  hard  yet  sentimental  madam.  Mr. 
Bostwick  was  a  plausible  keeper.  Miss 
Shone  delivered  her  cynical,  blunt, 
elangrj'  lines  with  telling  emphasis.  Mr. 
Ward  was  a  manly,  commonplace  lover 
whose  lungs,  as  we  have  said,  could 
not  have  been  so  seriously  affected  as 
Miss  Hurst  and  the  doctor  declared. 
Miss  La  Verne  was  amusing  ae  the 
kinswoman  of  Sir  Pandarus;  she  had 
served  several  perfect  ladies  and  knew 
their  ways  and  the  weaknesses  of  their 
gentlemen  friends. 

A  large  audience  evidently  enjoyed  the 
play. 


by  a  ri  musician  at  l.ie  pi,-,.-'.  Jerry 
Jarnagln. 

One  of  the  funniest  acts  on  the  bill 
was  that  of  Victor  Moore  and  Emma 
Llttlefield.  In  this  act  the  whole  stage 
la  undressed  to  the  bare  walls,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  the  development  is  unique. 
Mr.  Moore  has  a  style  that  is  original, 
and  plays  a  part  that  would  fall  flat 
In  another's  hands. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Lew  Dock- 
stader,  who  struggled  heroically  in  a 
.medioi;re  monologue,  employing  a  wlre- 
lless  telephone;  Great  Kobnn  and  com- 
pany. In  a  wonder  act;  Harry  Breen,  a 
:"nut"  comedian;  the  Courtney  Sisters, 
singers;  Bryan  and  Broderick,  in  a 
dancing  act,  featuring  Miss  Broderick 
In  one  ot  the  best  dancing  perform- 
inces  ot  the  season;  Greenlee  and 
Drayton,  dancers,  and  the  Cromwells,  in 
a  clever  comedy  J'jggling  act. 


prodU'.ed  by  the  ly.a.'.ln^  'ir:-,i,  • 
Hons,   was  given  its  flrst  showing 
Boston  yesterday  at  the  Globe  -rheatr 
The  name  of  the  play  conjures  up  t5  i 
cal  melodrama  of  a  day  now,  ^nhappr 
gone  bv.    The  stage  version  of  the  ol. 
p?ay  was  a  thing  woncferful  and  fear- 

*^  ...   „    ^n\nAft>ma  With 


day  when  I 
'It  never  can  | 


tul  to  behold.    It  was  melodrama 
a  vengeance.    It  was,  in  addition,  pro- 
hibition   propaganda  in 
people  scoffed  and  said: 
happen."  ,       j  i 

Now  that  it  has  happened,  and  the  | 
cup  that  cheers  Is  a  little  more  difll- 
cult  to  get  than  in  the  old  days  along 
comes   the   film   version.     One   of  the 
first    flashes    on    the    screen    shows   a  | 
pair  of  once  familiar  swinging  doors, 
.opening    hospitably,    and    disclosing   a  | 
shining  bar,   bottles,   glasses.  fo"trall 
and  everything.    The  audience  peeted 
picture  with  a  shriek  of  good-  | 


tie  It 

luial. 

-[IDIO 

tr  I 

tl>7lll{»' 


Artte 


this  first  ,   ,    ,  .  ,  

natured  laughter,  and  derisive  hoots. 
JAMES  THEATRE— "Common  ^he  sce'ie  changed,  however,  to  a  coun- 
an  American  play,  in  three  acts  try  town  wh-ire  the  action  of  play 

occurs.     It  tells  the  familiar  _  story  ol  | 


ST 
Clay 

and  an  epilogue,  by  Cleves  Klnkead. 
The  cast: 

Mrs.   F\illerton  Viola  Roach  befell 


John  Morgan;  of  his  gradual  corrup- 
tion by  the  drink  habit;  of  the  ills  tliat 

  .   .  j»fell   his   family    in    consequence.  11 

Richard  Fullerton  j^-.'  Mark  Kent  ^^^^  the  accident  in  the  barroom, 

where  his  little  daughter  is  hit  by  a 


Edwards  .".*W.  H.  MacDoujal 

Anne  Fullerton  Lucille  Adams 

Ellen   Neal  Clara  Moores 

Arthur  Coakley  Aubrey  Bosworth 

Hugh  Fullerton  Walter  Gilbert 

Judge  Samuel  FUson  Frank  Charlton 

Miss  Warren  -Gladys  Robinson 

W.    P.    Yates  Ralph  Remley 

Judge  Harold   R.  Chase 

Clerk  Joseph  Guthrie 

Bailiff  Frank  Twltchell 

Mrs.   Neal  Florence   R/-  erts 

The  title  "Common  Clay"  evinces  a 

Omar 


TO  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  flrst  of  the  concerts  for  the  school 
children  of  Greater  Boston  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux,   conducior,   took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  was 
completely   filled.     The   program,  well 
suited  to  the  occasion,  was  as  follows: 
Saint-Saens's    "Heroic    March,"  com- 
posed In  1871  and  first  performed  on 
Dec.  10  of  that  year.    The  march  was 
originally  in  a  cantata  for  a  concert  at 
the  opera  in  1870,  but  this  cantata  \vas 
not  performed.     Saint-Saens  dedicated 
the   march  to   the    memory   of  Henri 
Kegnault,    the    celebrated    painter,  a 
victim    of    the    Franco-Prussian  war. 
Regnault  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
and  joined  him  in  mad  musical  pranks^ 
This  march,  by  the  way,  was  performed 
i  al  Saint-Saens  funeral  in  the  Madeline. 
'     Then  came  the  Larghetto  from  Beetho- 
[  ven's  Symphony,  No.  21,  D  major,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Prelude,  Minuet 
and   Carillon    from    Bizet's    music  for 
Daudet's  "L'Arlesienne."    Two  Slavonic 
Dances  of  Dvorak;  then  the  overture  to 
"Rlenzl"  brought  the  end.  The  Dances 
were  from  the  flrst  set.    There  was  a 
time   in   the  history  ot   the  orchestra 
when   some   of   Dvorak's   Dances  were 
often  on  the  programs.     It  is  well  to 
remember  that  he^  wrote  other  music 
than  the  "From  the  New  World"  Sym- 
phony, music  that  is  more  spontaneous, 
more  characteristic,  before  the  simple 
soul  was  spoiled  by  adulation  and  the 
success  of  "Serious,"  i.  e.,  dull  vocal 
works  In  England.    His  Scherzo  Capric- 
cioso  would  be  worth  reviving  at  a  sub- 
scription concert  of  the  orchestra. 

The  orchestra  played  as  if  the  audi- 
ence were  one  of  Friday  afternoon  or 
Saturday  even'.ng.    Who  knows  wheth- 
er young  people  are  not  as  critical — 
they  are  certainly  more  honest  in  the  I 
ft.\pression     ot     opinion — than      older,  | 
more   sophisticated    but    timorous  per- 
sons?    Yesterday    the    children,  who 
were    attentive,    and    evidently  inter- 
ested,   seemed   especially   pleased  with 
i?eethoven's    music— and    here    It  was 
not  pronounced  rhythm  or  the  beating 
or  drums  that  appealed  to  them— the 
Carillon,  and  Dvorak's  Dances. 

These  concerts  are  ot  great  benefit 
In  the  development  of  a  taste  for  or- 
chestral music.  From  these  children 
future  audiences  must  come  It  Is  a  i 
good  thing  for  them  to  know  that  music  | 
can  be  gay  without  being  cheap  and 
vulgar;  that  Beethoven  is  not  a  name 
to  Inspire  fear;  that  "high-brow"  music 
'  may  interest  them  as  much  as  "low- 
brow" pieces. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  for 
other  children  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
4  o'clock.  , 

AT  KEITH  THEATRE 

The  bright  spot  in  this  week's  bill  ati 
B    F    Keith's  Theatre  Is  John  Steel. 
Who  was  h^ard  In  a  group  of  «°nss^^^^ 
t.,»  florid,  the  ballad  and  the 


cynicism  which  is  worthy  of 
Khayyam.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
play,  indeed,  the  audience  Is  confront- 
ed with  the  truths  of  life  which  would 
readily  turn  the  shallow  mind  into  a 
channel  of  bitterness.  But  "Common 
Clay,"  franl^  as  it  is  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  social  inequality,  is 
not  ready  to  surrender  in  Rubaiyat 
fashion.  Nor  does  it  preach  the  blind 
optimism  of  Pollyanna,  and  try  to 
prove  that,  after  all,  we  can  rid  our- 
selves of  our  worries  by  cultivating 
the  smile  of  the  eminent  Cheshire  cat. 

The  play  is  simply  the  story  ^bf  a 
girl  ot  the  dance  halls  who  tries  to 
reform,  only  to  find  that  the  "nice 
people"  are  all  joined  together  in  com- 
mon cause  to  keep  her  from  doing  so. 
She  succeeds  at  last,  but  her  success 
Is  due  to  coincidence  rather  than  to 
her  ability  or  to  any  sense  of  decency^ 
on  the  part  ot  her  "superiors." 

No  small  part  ot  the  success  of  the 
production  last  night  was  due  to  the 
ability    of    Miss    Moores.    one    of    the  |' 
newer  members   ot   the  Boston  Stock 
I  Comi)any.     In  the  part  of  Ellen  Neal,  1 
she  portrayed   well  a  dramatic  char- 
I  acter    which,    played    with    less    skill,  j 
might  easily  drop  to  the  plane  ot  mere 
sentimentality.    Mr.  Charlton  appeared 
this    time    as    a    respectable    lawyer.  | 
Samuel    Fllson,    and    showed    himself  I 
well  able  to  hold  .the  sympathy  of  his  ' 
audience. 

Mr.  Gilbert  In  the  part  of  the  hero- 
It  there  be  anything  heroic  about  the 
character  ot  Hugh  Fullerton — played 
with  characteristic  ease.  Plenty  of 
good  comedy  was  furnished  by  Mlsa 
Roberts,  Mr.  Remley  and  Mr.  Bos- 
worth. The  latter  has  even  more  tal- 
ent as  a  comedian  than  as  a  juvenile, 
and  that  is  no  faint  praise. 


lying  glass,  and  subsequently  dies.] 
For  good  measure,  in  the  fllm  version, 
we  are  shown  the  burning  of  the  tav-l 
em,  and  a  very  exciting  chase  overl 
logs  in  a  stormy  river,  where  John| 
Morgan's  enemy  goes  to  his  death. 

The  film  is  not  melodrama,  however.! 
It  is  drama.  It  Is  very  well  done.l 
There  is  some  excellent  acting;  actlngi 
that  is  natural  and  not  played  up.| 
John  Lowell  plays  the  part  of  Morgan; 
Baby  Ivy  Ward,  a  very  unusual  andl 
appealing  child  actress.  Is  Mary;  Nelll 
Clark  Keller,  the  wife,  and  Ethel! 
1  Dwyer,  the  daughter  of  the  inn-keeper.l 
The  photography  is  above  the  averag?! 
and  the  scene  on  the  river  is  a  reall 
thriller. 


WITTGENSTEIN 


AT  THE  MAJESTIC 


At    the  Shubert-Majestic 
Emily  Ann  Wellman  and  Richard  Gor- 
don   present    a    farce,   "The    Actor  b 
Wife,"  in  which  there  are  10  cleverly 
arranged    short    scenes    which  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  dramatic  action 
on   the   part  ot   the  principals  and  a 
well  chosen  cast.    Dolly  Connolly,  con- 
tralto and  Percy  Wenrich,  pianist,  give 
a  good  selection  of  new  songs  composed 
by  Mr.  Wenrich  and  end  with  a  medley 
of  his  old  hits  Including  "Silver  Bell 
and  "Moonlight  Bay."  Another  tuneful 
number   appreciated    by    the  audience 
was  that  given  by  Palo  and  Palet,  "Les 
I  Eouffons  Musical,"   who  play  a  great 
1  variety  of  instruments. 
!    Aleen  Bronson   plays  the  part  of  a 
child  in  a  bright  and  amusing  dialogue, 
"Late  Again,"   accompanied   by  Helen 
Himingway   as   the    teacher.  Clayton^ 
and  Lennle  have  a  good  assortment  ot  j 
jokes  and  banter.  Beck  and  Stone  some 
musical  nonsense  and  Walter  Weems 
Is  a  real  humorist.   Johnny  Dooley  with 
the  Madison  Sisters  and  Robert  Dooley 
give    a    variety    performance,  Arthur 
Terry,  "A  Son  of  the  West,"  has  some 
skillful   rope   stunts    and    the  Shubert 
Weekly  News  completes  the  program. 


TEN  NIGHTS  IN'A 
BARROCfATGLOBE 

Film   Verson   of   Old  Melo- 
drama Well  Acted 


He   is  a 


drr.i 


The  photo-dramatization  of  the  fa- | 
Ten  Nights  in 

and 


mous  old  melodrama. 
■  rroom,"    pr  srnted 


by  Arrow 


Victor   Wittgenstein,  pianist 
this  program  in  Jordan  Hall  last  even- 
ing : 

Pastorale  Varlee  

Gigue   •  tioelllet 

Andantlno  Padre  Mlcliael-<AiJgelo  Ko»sl 

Pastorale  E  Caprlcco  Scarlatti 

Sonata.  Op.  53  Beethoren 

5ioherao,  Op.  4  

CaprlBsio,  Op.  76.  No.  2  

Intermezzo,  Op.  78,  No.  3.;   BraMM 

Intermezzo,  Op.  119.  No.  8  • 

Rhapsodic,  Op.  119.  No.  4  J    ,  „ 

Three  Preludes  Frederick  JacoW 

Pell  Street  (Chinatown) ..  ..Emerson  Wlilthome 

Tarantelle,  Op.  4S  

XOoturne,  Op.  48   Jtjiopm 

Polonaise,  Op.  S8  •  ,  J 

Mr.  WIttgenstlen  made  a  good  pro- 
gram. For  his  group  of  early  composers 
he  found  charming  pieces  to  play  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Scarlatti,  are 
seldom  heard.  The  Brahms  group  he 
made  unusual  from  the  Inclusion  of 
the  E-flat  minor  scherzo,  which  com- 
position cost  the  youthful  Brahms  his 
appointment  as  court  pianist  to  the 
blind  king  of  Hanover— the  king  had 
heard  the  scherzo  once  and  once  was 
enough— and  the  C  major  Intermazzo 
(only  why  do  pianists  dislike  the  still 
lovelier  B  minor  Intermezzo  from  th^ 
same  book?)  In  these  days,  when  poets 
and  musicians,  not  to  forget  statesmen* 
mv  1^'  seem  obsessed  with  matters  Chinese  (It 
Theatre  f  ^^^^  gorgeous  Bast  that  held 

,  the  world  In  fee,  when  Byron  wrote, 
and  Thomas  Moore,  and  Schumann)  ot 
'  course  Mr.   Wittgenstein  had   to  play 
!  something    Chinese;    he    hit    on  Mr. 
;  Whlthornes  diverting  If  not  musically 
Important  "Pell  Street,"  an  Impression 
i  of  New  York's  Chinatown.  And  for  good 
I  measure,  to  please  the  modems,  he  like- 
wise played  three  agreeable  preludes 
by  Frederick  Jacob!. 

Clara  Schumann  complained,  as  long 
ago  as  perhaps  1870,  that  young  plan 
ists  had  come  to  think  they  could  toss 
off  a  Bfeethoven  sonata  well  enough  at 
sight.  They  can't  do  It  today,  and  hold 
an  audience.  Beethoven,  though  well 
in  advance  of  his  time,  wrote  in  the 
Idiom  of  the  day,  which  Idiom  often 
strikes  the  ear  of  1922  as  difi:u3e.  To 
avoid  boring  audiences  now,  a  pianist 
has  got  to  do  his  very  utmost  to  give 
the  dramatic  pages  their  full  dramatic 
torce,  to  sing  the  melodies  with  charm 
and  beauty  of  tone,  and  to  quicken  the 
intrinsically  dull  passage  work  with 
all  the  virtuosity  that  in  him  lies. 
Paderewski  —  and  Liszt,  we  read  — 
played  Beethoven  so;  the  purists 
abused  him,  but  none  the  less  that  Is 
the  only  way  that  Beethoven  sonatas 
i  win  go  today.  Thus  played,  even  How 
1  they  stir,  and  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
\  the  Beethoven  Thayer  sets  forth  in  his 
i  "Life,"  a  man  ready  ever  to  move  with 
the  times,  would  object. 

Mr.  Witlgen.<!teln,  however,  either  be 
cause,  he  holds  with  the  purists  or  be- 
cause he  Is  of  a  mind  with  the  young 
players  of  Clara  Schumann's  time, 
hinks  otherwise.  At  all  events  he 
played  the  sonata  last  night  with  little 
appreciation  of  the  vitality,  the  In- 
t.cnsitv  of  emotion  and  the  musical 
beauty  that  keep  Beethoven  great.  He 
plaved  it  placidly,  and  with  none  too 
perfect  technique.  His  technique,  too, 
in  the  Brahm  rhapsody,  sounded  far 
'••■orn   it;;      The    stirrlncly  rim.inir- 
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"ipii     Ilia     ;,iicfit;iln  rlo'iiiin. 
ormy  Scherto,  on  Lh«  otlu-r  hand,  he 
lyeo  with  dramatlo  accent  and  power 
111  the  second  Interroezzo  he  played 
':h  charm.    WItn  hl>  constantly  beau- 
I'l.  though  tediously  neutral  tone,  his 
loe  and  his  occasional  flashes  of  in- 
1  u  .    L°  1*^°  meaning  of  great  music, 
a  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wittgenstein 
,Ul   try   to  find   more   color   for  his 
,1  lying  and  a  keener  feeling  for  rhythm. 

n.  R.  I 


Arthur  Nikisch 


Arthur  Nikisch,  whose  death  at  ^ 
e'psic  is  reported,  was  the  third  ' 
inductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
rche.stra.  When  he  came  to  this 
ty  in  the  fall  of  1889  he  was  known 
=;  a  leader  in  the  opera  house  rather 
lan  in  th«  concert  hall.  He  mar- 
slled  at  the  technical  prortciency  of 
jr  orchestra,  and  its  remarkable 
nal  euphony.  At  the  first  rehearsal,' 
icog-nizing  the  work  that  Mr.  Ger- 
ke  had  done,  he  exclaimed:  "All  1 
ive  to  do  now  is  to  poetize." 
By  his  nature  and  his  experience 
tlie  opera  house  he  was  dramati- 
illy  poefc  in  his  intarpretations,  so 
ramatic — perhaps  romantic  is  the 
;tter  word — in  his  readings  of.  Mo- 
irt  and  Beethoven  that  he  disturbed 
le  smug  conservatives.  He  excelled 
distinctively  romantic  music.  Even 
w  his  performance  of  symphonies 
/  Schumann  and  Brahms,  of  sym- 
lonic  poems  of  Tchaikovsky,  music 
r  Wagner,  are  fresh  in  the  memory, 
''hen  he  came  to  "poetize"  with  the 
usic  of  older  masters  he  was  often 
uilty  of  exaggeration.  Unlike  Mr. 
ericke,  he  took  no  pains  with  works 
lat  were  to  him  uninteresting,  music 
ireign  to  his  taste.  He  was  not  a 
illmaster;  he  was  careless  in  mut-' 
'.rs  of  detail;  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
Dseur  befcTc  h's  audience;  but  he 
tne  great  gift  of  magnetism  and 
i  could  sway  his  hea-:ers  at  his  will, 
hen  he  himself  was  moved.  In  spite 
f  memorable  concerts;  in  spite  <•£ 
le  fact  that  he  was  applauded 
ildly  in  other  cities,  the  orchestra 
iiring  the  four  year  of  his  rule  de- 
riorated  technically,  nor  did  it  re- 
a'n  its  proficiency  until  Mr.  Ger-i 
ks  returned  in  1898. 
After  Mr.  Nikisch  left  Boston  his 
ime  spread  throughout  Europe  until 
was  hailed  as  the  first  of  con- 
uctors.   Ha  revisited  Boston  with 


London    Symphony  Oi'chestra, 
was  disappointed  in  his  recep- 
■   His  blazing  spirt  had  coJed, 
to  his  or  the  composers'  disad- 
.(.•llntage;  he  was  still  romantic,  ira- 
tisai  inative. 
iiil 
11 


i.i;iiKil,s     I., In,.     ruurufe,  bui 

stronomlcaUy    I    am    a  coward, 
nco  ordered  steak  In  u  hotel  at  BIols. 
ifter  I  had  eaten  .several  pieces  I  had 
fearful  suspicion.  I  demanded  to  know 
liu  dreadful  truth.    I  was  riffht.    It  had 

iu.»  from  the  Boucherlo  de  Clicval; 
ill  not  touch    steak    again    for  sly 
iionlhs— and  then  In  Amfirlca.    I  shall 
riibably    cat    horse    again  sometlmt 
u  iicn  I  am  starving). 
A.s  I  have  (jakl  I  lack  a  certain  kind 
1  ciiuragf.    For  example,  in  cxpressinf,- 
!  liislilce  1m  one  not  liable  in  possible 
h.xrses  of  libel  by  the  entire  "Tripe 
ilocV"    Tliero  are  the  tripe  producers, 
I'e  tripe  handlers,  the  tripe  publicity 
lion    and    the   ancient   and  respected 
ody  of  tripe  consumers.     It,  like  fine 
lumor,  touches  serious  business. 
There  are  57  varieties  of  meat  I  choosf 
o  be  nourished  with.    I  draw  the  line  on 
ho  BSth— tripe.    It  is  a  matter  of  last 
in  the  57  varieties  of  art.    The  58th 
n  art,  for  instance,  Is  very  popular  but 
do  not  like  its  source.    I  do  not  like 
in  look.    ]  do  not  like  its  taste.  But 
am  not  to  say  so  publicly.    Why  not? 
ccaiise  there  are  the  producer«,  the 
andlers,    the   publicity   men  and  the 
neient  and  respected    body    of  con- 
sumers. • 
It,  lilce  tripe,  is  serious  business. 
Last   year   in   the  Manchester  (Ct.) 
lerald  there  appeared  sorhethlng  very 
like  this: 

"Noted  artist  to  speak  here  ne«t  Tues- 
ay.    AVilliam  Spellbinder,  one  of  New 
^^ngland's  best  known  artists,  will  lect- 
ure at  Watson's  art  store." 
This   "noted  artist  '   was  a  "profes- 
ional  man"  turned  out  to  grass,  who 
esan   to  photograph  the  countryside. 
He  then  employed  a  number  of  girls  to 
Jnt  his  photogr.iplis  with  water  cqlor 
md  to  write  thereon  a  sentiment  and 
li.s  signature. 
The  public  began  to  buy:  large  produc- 
ion  followed  and  then  came  publicity. 
iVeli  and  good,  if  you  like  a  thing,  eat 
it  up!     The  word   '-artist"  is  a  loose 
erm,  but  then  American  art  is  loose. 
1  do  not  find  the  name  of  William  Spell- 
inder  listed  among  American  painters, 
.llustrators,    designers    or  cartoonists. 
Bui  Ills  reward  has  been  golden  while 
,alent  wastes  in  Boston  attics  and  the 
lerious  youth  of  the  land  tries  to  catcli 
on. 

"An  army  moves  on  Its  stomach,' 
said  Napoleon.  I  say  that  a  nation 
moves  forward  on  what  It  refuses  to 
stomach.  JOHN  QUILL. 

Boston. 


Throw  oU'  the  pilppery  you  think  no 
nice. 

Pitch  to  the  wind*  your  furbelows 

and  feathers, 
'Stead  of  'lace  pants'  sport  a  pair  of 

Leathers, 

Smash  up  your  stereotypes  of  clap- 
trap wiles. 

Cut  woman's  mimic  smile— smlU  m 
man  smilca." 

OHIO  ORCHESTRA 

By  I'HILII'  HALE 

'i"he  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Nikolai 
Sokolotf,  conductor,  gave  a  concert  last 
ri.ght  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
v^as  rts  follows:  Ueelnoven,  overture  to 
"Coriolafiu.s";^  Brahms.  Symphony  No. 
2;  Resphlgi.  tiymplionie  Poem,  "The 
Fountains  of  Ron.e";  .Straus.s,  "Death 
and  Transfiguration." 

Thi.s  wa.s  the  second  visit  of  the  or- 
ohesira  to  Boston.  The  organization  is 
young.  An  exc-eiient  ensemble  Is  a 
Jilant  of  slow  growth.  Mr.  Sokoloff,  a 
w  f-ll-equipped  musician.  remembered 
here  p  easantly  as  a  violinist  In  our  own 
has  evidt-ntly  worked  incus- 
order  to  bring  his  players 
state  as  a  body.  To 
the  difficultie.s  "in  the 
lhat  hf  has  obtained 
has  yet  to  secure 
finer   Ijalance  in 


eiisa 


As  Johnson  had  his  Bos  well,  Goethe 
i.»  Eckermann,  so  Anatole  Prance  has 
s  Paul  Qsell,  whose  "Prqpos  d'Ana-, 
^  Piance,"  published  towards  the  end  i 
last  year  has  now  passed  the  30th 
iltion.     M.  France's  opinion  of  hon- 
•iry  emblems  must  suffice  today. 
Whence  this  mania?    Yes,   I  know 
at  a  man  who  has  been  decorated  cai 
Ojir  a  soft  hat  without  Incurring  th. 
ortlfying     disdain     of  doorkeepers 
lafs  something.    He  has  no  longer 
ly  need  of  observing  strict  correct 
ss  in  dress.    Spots  on  his  Jacket  ar 
'  li)i!g:er  observec.    The  ribbon  sei-yp,- 
benzine." 

I  '.t  iiue^tion  was  raised  whether  th 
|:_nch  u-cre  vainer  than  other  nation- 
1  do  not  think  so.    Man  is  every- 
\erc:  the  same,  only  the  evidences  o 
vanity  in  one  nation  .differs  fror 
evidences  In  anoclier.    The  Italian 
i^e    pnde    In    high-sounding  title 
vahere,  commenUatore;  the  German' 
do  is  in  being  called  Herr  Dokto 
rr  Professor;  that  of  the  Yankees  i: 
Uie  amount  of  a  fortune:  Mr.  Woi  tii 
-Much,  Mr.  Doubie-the-Worth 
m  short,  our  appetite  for  ribbons 
icarons  and  stars  of  various  sizes  i- 
rhups  the  most  inoffensive  and  th. 
St  obtrusive." 


BARGAIN  SALES 

the  World  Wags: 

he  best  way  to  make  a  pound  cf 
ck  tea  go  as  far  as  five  pounds  o: 
en  tea  is  by  parcel  post,  but  what  : 
1  y  intended  to  tell  you  is  that  .Sis 

J  tliat  at  a  certain  Washington  streo. 

riarlraent  store  men  are  being  re 
ced  by  girls  at  the  osculaters  Bid 
S  for  the  Male  Vamp  trade,  el 
^t?  MISS  PARK  SQUARE.' 

MR.  QUILL  IS  WITH  US 

the  AVorid  Wags: 

peaking  of  tripe,  as  we  were,  I  do 
like  its  souj-ce;  I  do  not  like  Its 


ZOYARA— KINGSLEY 

Let  us  add  to  our  note  in  The  Herald 
of  last  Monday  about  Omar  Kingsley, 
wlio,  as  Zoyara,  excited  Bostonians  In 
March,    18G0.     Xt  the  opening  of  the 
circus   in   which  he  appeared,  elderly 
gentlemen  of  scientific  acquirements  sai 
in  seats  nearest  tlie  ring  to  scrutinize 
Zoyara's  movements  and  decide  whether 
tlie  rider  was  man  or  woman.    A  depu- 
tation waited  on  Mr.  Nixon,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  cdrcus,  for  further  light. 
He  replied:  "Whichever  you  please;  you 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice."  At  least  he  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing   made    this    reply.    The  Evening 
Transcript  said:  "Tlie  masculine  Zoyara 
Is  In  Boston  and  his  performances  gave 
much  satisfaction  last  night";  but  the 
Journal  was  of  a  contrary  opinion:  "The- 
Zoyara  is  a  veritable  woman,  a  graceful 
and  handsome  specimen,  too.  there  can' 
be  no  doubt  whatever."    Vanity  Fair 
suggested  there  should  be  a  meeting  at 
Faneull   Hall,  with   Moses  Kimball  ol 
the  Museum,  the  possessor  of  the  orig- 
inal Fejee  Mermaid,  presiding  officer 
ft  was  hoped  that  Prof.  Agasslz  woulc 
furnish  an  elaborate  argument,  "touch- 
ing on  the  origin  of  species,  the  rela- 
tions between  circus  proprietors  and  the 
public,  gradually  leading  to  the  Inevi- 
table conclusion  that  the  Zoyara  could 
be  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  woman, 
unless.    Indeed,    It    could    be  directly 
proved  that  she  Is  a  man." 

Vanity  Fair,  on  Feb.  11,  1860,  ad- 
dressed amusing  "Lines  to  Zoyara"  be- 
ginning: 

Is't  true?  what  we  have  read  in  Sun- 
day papers. 

That  you.  Miss,  are  a  Master  of  the 
capers 

Tou  nightly  cut  In  all  your  vari- 
ous dances?  j 

Vanity  Fair  asked: 

"Who  Is't,  as  lady's  maid,  that  dons 
thy  clothes? 

Securi^s  thv  sandals,  grarters  thy 
sweet  hose, 

Thy  sash,  with  taste  majestic, 
nightly  ties. 

And  links  the  destinies  of  hooks  and 
eyes? 

Who  taught  the  all  thy  pretty  fid- 
dle faddle. 

Thy  simpering  leer;  and  how  to  kiss 
thy  'daddle'? 

Who  curls  thy  hair  In  lAltatlve 
grace 

Of  Phalon's  waxen  Hebes? 
Who  doth  paint  thy  face? 

Hast  ever  yet  received  a  true  love 

token? 

And  heard  some  spooney's  vows  In 
whiskers  spoken? 
1  If  so,  1  pray  you  tell  me  If  you  can, 
I  What  were  your  feelings  then.  Miss, 

j         as  a  man? 

yWho  on  the  Tribune  found  you  out? 
/         Speak  free'y, 
(Was    It    the    pure   and'  philosophic 

!  Greeley? 


mass, 


orchestra 
triously 

to   their  present 
those  who  know 
way,   the  results 
aro  s'urprisi'ng.  He 
true,  homogeneity, 

the  various  sections  of  the  band.  Last 
night, .  for    example.     the     brass  oc- 
casionally, yes  frequf'iuly,  in  forte  pas-  I 
:-;agcs  overpowered  the  wood-wind  'and  ' 
the  strings.     The  tonal  quality  of   the  | 
trumpets    throughout    w.ts    not    agree-  ' 
••ible.     There  is  good   material  for  Mr.  ! 
Sokoloff  to  mould  into  a  more  satisfac-  | 
tory   ensemble.     The    majority   of    the  i 
players    are    young,    enthusiastic;  but; 
youth  demands  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  I 
not    i?asy     to     quench     individual    en-  [ 
thu.sij-.sm  in  the  interest  of  the  whole.  ' 
'I'he   first    horn   lias   a   beautiful  tone; 
the  first   flute  played   artLstica Uy :    the  , 
Icettle-clrum  man  is  evidently  enamored 
ol    his   task.     As   for  the   strings,   the  j 
first    violins   and    the    violoncellos  are 
superior  to  their  brethren  in  this  sec-  | 
tion.      There    were     times     when  the 
ilouble   b.asses,   instead   of  providing   .i  I 
solid    foundation    for    the  tonal 
were  har.lly  audible. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  Interpreta- 
lion.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Sokoloff, 
In  'liis  desire  to  put  every  detail  in 
."Strong-  light,  forgets  that  in  tlie  work  of 
every  eomposer  there  are  pa'ssages  that 
iU'v  inherently  unimportant.  In  the 
Symphony  in  D  minor,  for  instance, 
Brahms  is  more  than  once  seen  putter- 
ing without  much  to  say  of  importance 
before  he  is  ready  to  present  again  a 
motive.  The  Adagio  never  seemed  so 
long-.winded  as  it  did  un  'er  Mr.  Soko- 
loff's  direction.  His  deliberation,  his 
anxiety  that  not  a  point  should  be 
missed,  his  dividing  the  movement,  as 
it  were,  into  sections  instead  of  caring 
for  th.e  continuity  of  musical  thought, 
made  tiie  Adagio  tiresome.  His  read- 
In.g  of  the  symphony,  the  overture  and 
Resphlgi's  fascinating  poem,  was  cer- 
tainly Individual.  The  opening  of  the 
overture  might  have  had  more  stern 
nobility.  As  it  was  played  there  was  a 
restlessness,  a  feverishness,  that  was' 
far  from  being  the  Roman  rrit^  tl  >t 
characterized  the  hero.  Mr.  Sokoloft's 
choice  of  tempi  in  the  symphony  would 
admit  discussion,  and  at  times  compel 
dissent. 

Tliere  was  an  audience  of  good  size 
that  gave  the  orchestra  and  the  con- 
ductor a  iiearty  welcorne  and  generous 
applause. 


>  ♦  > 

one  RUty  sa>   lireafTii'fran'iI  inouKin 
Rt  fher  for  three  or  four  yearH.  Th.-r. 
mu.st  bfl  a  beginning,  hut  that  beginning 
may  bo  prudently  delayed. 

The  program  chosen  for  last  night 
wBs  a  pleasing  one.  Schubert's  quart«t 
is  always  welcome  for  the  sake  of  thf 
Aarlatlons  and  the  reminder  of  Wag- 
ner's stealing  the  chief  theme  of  the 
Scherzo  for  his  Mime,  It's  .a  pity  that 
some  cunning  musician  does  not  put 
the  opening  .Mlegro  In  a  duckpress.  It 
was  good  to  hear  WolTs  Serenade  again. 
The  Knelsols  brought  it  out  here  In 
Ifl04.  For  a  time  there  was  a  Wolf 
fever.  Even  his  crude  symphonic  poem 
"Penthesilea,"  was  performed.  and 
.«lnger.s  who  did  not  iinderfrtand  Ger- 
man insisted  on  singing  his  songs  In 
that  language,  singring  the  notes,  wlth- 
"Ut  due  reference  to  the  text.  Of  late 
Wolf  has  been  neglected;  thu."3  ho  has 
shared  the  fate  of  Franz,  Jensen,  Ru- 
binstein, all  of  whom  had  their  glorious 
day  in  Boston.  The  quartet  version  of 
Wolf's  .Serenade  is  more  effective  than 
the  one  for  orchestra  which  has  also 
been  performed  here.  Debussy's  quar- 
tet cannot  be  heard — especially  in  the 
midjdle  movements. — -too  often. 

The  concert  gave  pleasure  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  performance  wa.s  nat- 
urally inevitably  open  to  criticism.  The 
players  undoubtedly  In  time  will  gain 
in  eupliony.  Last  night  the  tone  of  the 
ensemble  in  forte  passages  was,  as  a 
rule,  harsh,  at  times  coarse.  This  may 
seem  surprising  to  some  who  know  -that 
these  players  individually  have  an 
.Tgreeable,  sympathetic  tone;  but  four 
virtuosos,  as  we  have  said,  do  not 
quickly  form  a  euphonious  ensemble. 
.\'or  do  they  immediately  gain  an  un- 
erring sense  of  proportion;  the  ability 
to  sink  individuality  at  the  necessary 
time  for  the  compelling  effect  of  the 
ensemble.  The  intonation  last  night 
was  good:  there  was  plenty  of  spirit; 
tliere  were  many  evidences  of  taste  in 
the  readings.  Schubert's  variations 
suffered  from  tlie  lack  of  euphony  in 
the  performance,  and  one  could  have 
washed  finer  nuances,  greater  delicacy, 
mora  strongly  marked  contrasts.  The 
new  Quartet  was  more  effective  In  its 
interpretation  of  Wolf's  Serenade  and 
the  charming  middle  movements  of  De- 
btissy's  Quartet,  which,  it  is  said,  owes 
something  in  Its  quick  movements  to 
his  sojourn  in  Russia  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gypsies. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Feb.  14. 


STRING  QUARTET 
MAKES  DEBUT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Richard  Burgin  String  Quartet, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Burgin,  Thillois, 
Fourel  and  Bedettl,  gave  its  first  con- 
cert last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Scliubert, 
Quartet  In  D  minor;  Wolf,  Italian 
Serenade;  Debussy,  Quartet  in  G  minor. 

■When   Boston   could   justly  boast  of 
being  a,  musical  city,  it  was  proud  of  the 
|.;neisel  Quartet,  composed  of  members  < 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  ! 
.\damowski    Quartet,     similarly  com- 
posed, gave  concerts  in  which  many  un-  ' 
familiar  works  were  introduced.    After  , 
the  Kenisels  left  the  city.,  other  Quartets  i 
of  Sympliony  men  followed  in  succes- 
sion, but  of  late  years  there  has  been 
no  club  of  tills  nature  formed  of  the 
leading    members    of    the  Orchestra's 
string    section.      The    Richard  Burgin 
Quartet  is  composed  of  the  leaders  of 
the  violins,  violas  and  violoncellos,  all 
excellent    artists.      Whether    after  3 
comparatively  short  time  for  rehearsal, 
It  was  wise  for  them  to  give  a  concert 
IS    an    open    question.     Pitchfork  four 
famous    vlrtuo!5os    togetlier;    let  them 
practice  diligently   for  a  few  months;' 
they  may  thtn  be  surpassed  in  e.sse'ltti^' 
qualities  of  ensemble   by   men  of  less 
reputation   who   have   played  together, 


SOPRANO  AND  HARPIST 
AID  ORPH  ANED  FRENCH 

Greta  Torpadle.  soprano,  and  Salva- 
tore  de  Stefano.  harpist,  gave  a  pleasant 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
J-(all  In  aid  of  the  orphaned  French  chil- 
dren. Miss  Torpadle.  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts,  pianist,  included  in 
her  program  song.?  by  Sibelius,  Briks- 
Pon,  Stenliammer,  Bratt,  Alnaes,  Ravel 
(Le  Paon),  Weckerlin,  Kramer,  Barlow, 
Atherton,  and  with  harp  two  old  songs 
edited  by  Weckerlin.  Grainger's  Willow. 
Willow,  and  Purcell's  Nymphs  and 
Shepherds.  The  two  artists  are  well 
knoWTi  here  and  their  concerts  are  al- 
ways enjoyed.  Miss  Torpadle,  with  her 
light  voice,  sings  prettily;  Mr.  de 
Stefano's  skill  has  long  and  widely  been 
i  acknowledged.  An  audience  of  fair  size 
was  duly  appreciative. 

i  Impromptu   Sc'huei'ker'  j 

I  Balladp   HassehnariK 

Gavotte  Kgamhati  | 

I  Dance   Toss 

1  Mr.   De  Stefano. 

I  F/ii  Slan'la  Sibeliiis 

I  Rosornas  Song  Sibelius  | 

rr  Sfriden  ,  Eriksson 

1  Flick.m  knrter  Sti-entamimr 

,  I>ii  I.oiia-a  (3ag?n  Bratt 

I  Stima  Alnaes 

I  Miss  Torpadle. 

1  Le  .lardin  tnuille  Jacques  de  la  Presle 

.\ir  a  danspr  Toiirnier 

Serenade  espiignole  .Vlbcniz 

.Vrabesiiie  No.  2'  Dehussy 

Ferie  (Prelude  et  DaQ«e)   Touroler 

\  Mr.   De  Stefano. 

:  Ije  Paon  M.  ntr<r\ 

Dormez-fous   TTec-kerlin 

jSone  trtthoot  words  Kramer 

Ulother.  T  Cannot  Mind  My  WTieel  B-irloiv 

All  in  the  Mornin?  Early  O  Atherto'j 

Miss  T'^roadie. 

Ah!   mon   Berger  vrcckerlio 

r/.\mour  est  un  enfant  Trompeur.  .  .  .Weckerlin 

iWllloir,  Willoxr  Graineer 

IXymphs  and  Shepherds  ;..PuiceJl 

Miss  Torpaaie  and  Mr.  De  Stefano. 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  steady 
development  of  culture  In  tlie  great 
West.  We  quote  from  an  editorial  ar- 
ticle in  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Leader: 

"According  to  etiquette,  it  is  again."! 
propriety  to  pass  food  articles  at  th« 
tahl^e  with  one's  hands.  Now,  by  what 
law',  of  table  "manners  Is  It  considered 
proiier  for  one  to  take  steaming  pan- 
cakes In  his  own  fingers  and  deposit 
them  on  the  plate  Intended  for  some 
one  else?  Yet  It  Is  certainly  less  ob- 
jectionable for  one  to  pass  bread  that 
way  than  hot  griddle  calces  on  which 
he  generally  leaves  the  impress  of  his 
fingers."  , 

Yet  Erasmus  In  1530  In  his  book  on  j 
etiquette  said:  "Whatever  you  can  not  | 
take  with  your  fingers,  receive  on  your  ; 
plate"  ("Quod  digitis  exclpl  non  potest,  : 
quadra  excipiendum  est"). 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
whether  a  knife  should  be  wiped  on  a 
napkin  or  on  bread.  All  agreed  tha*  1~ 
should  not  be  wiped  on  the  tab' 

In    1749   It  was   decreed  th 
should  not  be  taken  with  * 
hut  it  was  allowed  to  take  brf 


HUfar  pluir^  '  oysters  off  tne 

half  shell     Ir:        ■    -  thought  In- 

decent to  rub  greasy  fingers  on  the 
bread  that  must  be  eaten.    The  fingers 
should  not  pinch  salt.    The  point  of, 
knife,  cleaned.  If  It  Is  soiled,  should 
p  employed,    Olives  should  be  raised 
the  mouth  by  a  spoon,  not  pltch- 
iked    A  chicken  bone  should  be  hem 
/  only  two  fingers.    One  should  not 
ss  fruit  or  anything  else  already  part- 
eaten  to  a  neighbor.    An  egg  shell 
hould   never  be  cleaned  with  finger 
alls  or  even  the  thumb. 


;ilX)ui  to  unbar  the  flood-ga-les  of  pas- 
sion, aaya:  "1  saw  thee  once — once  only 

 years  ago."     But  the  first  recalls  a 

Helen  like  her  whose  matchless  beauty 
moved  Kit  Marlowe  in  his  "Faustus"i 
(now  read  less  often  than  it  used  to  be.'j 
or  Indeed  than  it  might  well  be)  to  sum 
up  the  whole  Trojan  war,  its  incpption| 
and  cILniax,  in  the  equally  unfoi\gettable 
couplet: 

"Was  this  the  face   that  launch  d  a 

thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium?" 

HORACE  G.  WADLIN. 

Boston. 

X<«t  ua  aee.    Foo  wa«  born  la  1$0S. 


N  MEMORY 


OF  THE  GOOD  KINQ 
HEROD 

s  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  the  following  sign  on  a  cash- 

r'8  desk  In  a  restaurant: 

"WILL  YOU 

LET  THESE  j 

BABIES  DIE? 
(Picture  of  babies.)  ' 

DO  IT  NOWl" 


Boston. 


JOB  TROTTER. 


BLEST  BE  THE  SHOES  THAT  BIND 

,  K.  om  the  Fort  Snnlth.  Ark.,  Southwest 

American). 
This  marriage  is  the  culmination  of  a 
I  most  unusual  romance,  dating  back  to 
r,ci  patriotic  days  immediately  following 
ii„  war  when  the  lucky  man  returned  j 

■  m    the    submarine    Infested   waters  j 

out  the  battlefields  of  France  to  be. 

von  a  position  with  the  Poe-Herden 
hoe  Company,  where  he  met  and  was 
vept  away  by  the  undying  devotion  of, 
h  ■  bride,  who  was  an  employe  of  ths 
ime  firm.  The  passing  days  from  that 
time  on,  during  which  they  were  con- 
tantlv  in  each  others'  thoughts,  drew 
hem  "closer  and  closer  together  in  the 
acred  bonds  of  true  love  until  they 
•  ere  rewarded  by  this  wedding,  which 
MS  been  the  one  and  only  thought  oi 
.Tch  since  they    f}rst  met. 

THE    DECEMBER    OF  DRINK 

(From    the    Chicago  Tribune) 
Rumor  came  over  the  telephone  yes- 
erday  that   sneering   revenue  agents 
I  irked   near   my  favorite  bar,   and  I 
i.urrle*  from  Ui«  offic*  to  drown  xo^ 


orotest,  but  these  things  were  tbero  be- 
fore me.  and  the  oldest  and  only  bottleil  | 
in  bond  was  a  prisoner.  The  scowl  on| 
the  bartender's  face  beyond  the  ma-, 
hogany  was  as  black  again.st  lils  white 
apron  as  charcoal  burnt  upon  a  white 
oak  barrel,  the  cracker  crumbled  In  my; 
hands,  withered  under  the  arldness  of 
this  sudden  Sahara,  the  lonely  and 
trembling  habitue  at  the  margin  of  the 
bar  drooped  heavily,  and.  in  his  sigh,j 
I  thought  I  heard  him  crying  like  Uncle; 
Bbenezer  over  his  dead  mule.  A  flock  of! 
dry  blackbirds  restless  and  full  of  evil 
flew  through  the  door,  and  high  on  aj 
chair  ransacking  the  top  of  a  cupboard 
was  the  chief  mourner,  a  sleuth  buzzard 
who  raised  and  lowered  dusty,  empty 
jugs  as  an  undertaker  raises  and  lowers 
his  new  silk  hat  while  waiting  outside 
the  church  for  the  preacher  to  get 
through.  Across  the  dreary,  smitten 
street  came  the  gray  Norms,  news- 
paper photographers  and  reporters,  ; 
chanting  a  low  dirge,  and  I  understand  i 
now  what  the  Governor  of  North ! 
Carolina  meant  when  he  said  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  "It's  a  long 
time  between  drinks!"  VOI.TAIRB. 

POETIC  LICENSE 

\  Aa  the  World  Wags : 

Speaking  of  poetic  license  In  connec- 
tion with  Poe's  seraphim  or  angels 
"whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tufted 
floor,"  one  Is  led  to  ask  whether  there 
are  any  limits  to  a  poet's  disregard  of 
sober  fact  or  precedent?  Perhaps  no 
limits  can  be  fixed.  Have  you  read  the 
line  with  which  Miss  Lowell  begins  her 
poeai  in  the  current  Century?  "Even'- 
one  has  their  fancies,  I  suppose,"  writes 
Miss  Lowell,  notwithstanding  the  rule 
of  grammar  by  which,  usually,  every- 
one Is  supposed  to  refer  to  tiis  fancies. 
But  what  is  a  rule  of  grammar  among 
poets?  They  all.  even  the  greatest,  re- 
fuse to  be  bound  by  rules,  and  such 
minor  lapses  must  be  considered  slight 
irhpurlties  upon  the  surface  of  an  other- 
wise clear  stream  of  divine  afflatus,  and 
tlierefore  excusable. 

Harking  back  to  Poe,  T  note  that  you 
Include  "To  Helen"  among  the  poems 
upon    which    his    reputation  securely 
rests.    It  is  generally  forgotten  that  he 
'.■.-rote  two  poems  with-that  title.  Some 
tlons  of  his  works  contain  the  first 
'  not  the  second ;  others  the  second 
out  not  the  first  ;  and  still  others  Include 
both,  as  they  should.    Yet  it  Is  the  first 
only,  written  (It  seems  Incredible)  when 
he  was  about  14.  which  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  poetry  In  Enelish,  almost  per- 
il ct  In  Its  classic  simplicity.  If  the  state- 
mc^.it  may  be  ventured,  considering  the 
changed  standards  or  latjc  of  standards 
"f  'he  moment.    This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
you  have  listed  with  the  others.  It 
tains  the  unforgettable  phrase,  com- 
i  sslng  into  two  lines  the  character- 
ics  of  two  civilizations; 

"  the  glory  that  was  Greece 

And  tjje  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 
If  the  TTc^en  of  tho  second  poem,  Poe, 


"To  Helen,"  from  wlilch  Mr.  Wadlln 
quotes  two  memorable  lines,  was  writ- 
ten In  1831:  first  published  In  tho 
Soulhorn  Literary  Messenger  of  March, 
lS3fi  The  text  now  followed  Is  that 
rubii.«hed  In  the  Saturday  Museum  of 
Philadelphia.  March,  1843.  The  two 
lines  In -the  first  version  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"To  the  beauty  of  fair  Greece  _ 
And  the  grandeur  of  old  Rome." 
The  other  "To  Helen,"  who  was  Mrs. 
Whitman,  was  published  In  the  Union 
Magazine  of  November,  1848.  And  nowi 
a  word  about  poetlo  license.  Tenny- 
son's lines: 

"Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
Every  moment  one  Is  born." 
OrlglnaUy  read  In  1841  and,  Indeed,  up 
to  1850, 

"Every  minute  dies  a  man, 
Every  minute  one  Is  born." 
Charles  Babbage,  the  Inventor  of  the 
calculating  machine,  wrote  to  Tenny- 
son: "I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you 
that  this  calculation  wouli  tend  to  keep 
the  sum  total  of  the  world's  population 
in    a    state    of    perpetual  equipoise. 
Whereas,  it  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  said  sum  total  is  constantly  on  the 
increase.     I  would  therefore  take  tjie 
liberty  of  suggesting  that  In  the  next 
edition    of   your   excellent   poem,  the 
erroneous  calculation  to  which  I  refer 
.  .should  be  corrected  as  follows: 
'Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
And  one  and  a  sixteenth  Is  born.' 
"I   may  add  that  the  exact  figures 
are    1.167,    but    something    must,    of  | 
C'lurse,   be   conceded    to    the   laws  ot; 
metre."    There  are  Babbages  for  poets  j 
today. — Ed. 

I  SMITH,  NOT  JOHNSON  i 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
{    Samuel  Johnson  didn't  say.  "'The  man 


simphcr-,    liieir    rfSivtrt":.  a.^-, 
them  in  a  brilliant  orchestral  dress  with- 
out modem   sophlstlcaUon.     The  per- 
formance was  brilliant. 

Rachmaninov's     concerto     has  been 
played  here  twice  by  the  composer  ;  once 
by  Mr    Gatrilo-witsch.     Yesterday  the 
pianist  who  had  visited  this  country  In 
1912-13    was  Mr.  William  Bachaus,  as 
tie  Is  known  In  the  United  States;  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Backhaus,  as  he  is  known  in 
Germany      The  concerto  demands  full 
sonority.    This  Mr.  Bachaus  fi^a  unable 
to  obtain  although  he  has  by  nature  and 
art  ample   strength  for  any  concerto. 
His  performance  was  well-rhythmed,  in 
telligent,  musical,   and   In   the  gentler 
portions  ot  the  work  he  showed  delicacy 
and   the    ability   to   "sing"   a  melodic 
passage.  In  the  more  vigorous  measures 
he    could   not    always  cope  with  the- 
orchestra.   This  was  not  the  fault  ot  Mr. 
Monteux  or  the  orchestral  players.  The 
concerto  Is  of  uneven  worth.    The  first 
movement    is    labored    .and    has  little 
marked  character.    It  might  have  been 
written  by  arty  German,  technically  well- 
trained    who  was  acquainted  with  the 
music  of  Tchaikovsky.   The  Adagio  and 
the  Finale  have  more  racial  spirit  and 
are  well  designed  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
crowd-    the    Adagio    by    its  a-greeabla 
sentiment,  the  Finale  by  the  sharply 
defined  themes,  the  hustle  and  rush,  the 
crescendo    of     excitement,     with  the] 


svho  will  make  a  pun  will  pick  a 
pocket."  It  was  Sydney  Smith.  How 
do  I  know?  Because  "Jimmy"  Page  told 
us  so  at  the  Dwlght  school,  50-odd  years 
ago.  And  what  Jimmy  said  was  so, 
was  so.  "  CONCORD  SQUARE. 

We  did  not  say  that  Dr.  Johnson 
made  the  remark  quoted  above.  Since 
It  has  been  attributed  to  him,  we  asked 
derisively  when  and  where  he  said  It. — 
Ed. 


13TH(^CERTi 

Siegfried's  Funeral  Mnsi'''; 
Played  in  Memory  of 
Arthur  Nikisch 

By  t^HlLlP  HALE 

The  13th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  Symphony  No. 
7,  A  major;  Rachmaninov,  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2.  C  minor;  Plerne,  overture 
and  Basque  Rhapsody  from  the  music 
to  Loti's  play  "Ramuntcho." 

Before  the  symphony,  Siegfried  s  Fu- 
neral music  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods 
was  performed  in  memory  of  Arthur 
Nikisch.  the  third  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  choice  of  this  tribute  was 
peculiarly  appropriate,  for  Mr.  Nikisch 
excelled  in  the  Interpretation  of  tne 
romantic  composers. 

After    the    Impressive  performance, 
there  was  incongruous,  Impertinent  ap- 
plause, on  the  part  of    certain  hear- 
ers.   Perhaps,  not  having  noticed  the 
title  page  of  the  program-book,  they 
mistook  the  march  for  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  symphony.    This  Is  a  char- 
Itable  supposition.    Yet  there  are  rest-  j 
less,  excitable  souls  who  would  applaua  , 
the  officiating  clergyman  at  a  funeral,  r 
Pleme's  overture  was  played  hero  rar 
the  first  time.     The  Basque  Rhapsody  | 
was  heard  at  a  concert  of  tho  Boston  j 
Orchestral  Club,  led  by  Mr.  Ivongy.  on  , 
Jan.   26.  1910.     The  overture  Is  prao- 
tlcally  a  fantasia  on  Basque  folk  songs 
'  and  dances.    The  thematic  material  of  [ 
the  Rhapsody  Is  from  the  same  source. 
This  strange  people  with,  a  strange  lan- 
guage have  folk  muslo  of  singular  in- 
dividuality.   In  some  of  the  airs  there 
ils  a  trace  of  eaalem  Influence.    It  has 
been  thought  by  some  folk-lorlsts  that 
the  Moore  shaped  melodies  older  than 
their  arrival   in   Spain,   or  In  certain 
cases  Introduced  their  own.    It  Is  Im- 
prudent to  speak  pontiflcaUy  about  the 
origin   of  folk  songs  In  any  country. 
The  Baecfue  airs  chosen  by  Plerne  for 
the  two  compositions  are  of  contrast- 
ing gaietv  and  melancholy.     He  har- 
monized them  skilfully,  prest^rvlng  their 


apotheosis — full  vigor  of  the  orchestra 
with  a  long  and  sweeping  cantilena,  an 
obvious  tune — truly  an  ad  captandnm 
Finale. 

Mr.  Monteux  gave  an  lntereBttng.^nd 
effective  reading  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phony without  attempting  the  futile 
task  of  modernization  or  rejuvenatlont  a 
task  In  which  some  "prima  donna"  con- 
ductors more  solicitous  for  their  own 
glorification  than  that  of  the  cpmpoe** 
find  delight  and  win  the  applause  9f 
those  who  are  bored,  unhappy,  unlew 
the  conductor  "does  something."  "gives 
them  a  thrill,"  "makes  them  sit  up- 
They  would  welcome  an  actor  Who,  m 
support  of  the  theory  that  Hamlet  wa« 
mad,  would  have  straw  In  his  hair  while 
he  recited  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  with  ex-, 
aggerated  emphasis,  semaphoric  gest- 
ures, and  a  wild  expression  in  his  ey«. 
Mr.  Montevix  has  given  admirable  Inter- 
pretations of  the  great  masters  of  the 
past.  That  of  the  7th  symphony  is  one 
of  them. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonlgnt 
Next  week  the  orchestra  will  be  away. 
The  program  for  the  concerts  of  Feb.  10, 
11  will  be  as  follows:  Schumann,  Sym- 
phony No.  1,  B  flat  major;  Handel,  Con- 
certo In  F  major  for  strings  and  two 
bands  of  wind  Instruments;  Lladov,  Folk 
Tales  "Klklmora,"  "The  Enchanted 
Lake"  and  "Baba-Yaga";  Smetana. 
Symphonic  Poem.  "Wallenstein  • 
Camp.** 

We  recommend  to  our  Intrepid  trlpel 
eating  friends  the  Spanish  ™o"f  "<^^°^{i 
descrlped  by  some  as  a  s°"PW«  dlsw 
with  tripe  as  the  chief  °°"^"^"^''^'we 
others  as  a  sort  of  tr'Pe-PUddlng^  We 

.are  told  that  It  Is  PrePa^^"^  ;^'^f„e  e„te^ 
care  in  Venezuela.  Does  not  tripe  enter 
mto  pepper-pot  which,  with  scrapple 
gives  the  Philadelphians  of  high  ranK 
their  haughty  bearing?  , 
"Mongondon."    What  a  superb  word^ 
It  expresses  the  chivalry,  the  pride,  the 
courtesy,  the  melancholy  ^of  f  P^l";^^ 
almost  persuades  us  to  eat  t^/Pf-  ^o™ 
pare  the  two  words.  Has  not    tripe  a 
?Xar  sound?    Yet  there  are  those  who 
;  eat  periwinkles   In   spite   of  the  gro 
tesque  name  of  that  gastropod  moUusc, 
pick   them   out.   we   are    credibly  In- 
,  formed  by  students  of  low  life,  with 
pin. 


_  CopJey  Thbai '  per- 
formed   last    April     In   Whliiip.     Tl.  i 
Brookilne,  by  the  dramatic  club  kn<. 
fts  The  Amateurs. 

EARLY  MORNING  AND  LATE 
AFTERNOON 

At  CooUdge  Corner  any  pleasant  day. 
The  scene  suggests  an  artist's  apt  car 
toon. 

That  symbolizes  in  Its  simple  way, 
-  By  infant  fi.axen-haired  and  grandsiro 
gray,  ;  . 

The  early  morning  ^^d  late  afternoon. 

Here  little  ones  luxuriously  ride. 
In  carriaees  adorned  with  furs  and  lace, 

'  Their    doting   mothers   wheeling  them 

■         with  pride. 
Ecstatic  mien  and  Idolizing  face. 

,  The  child,  whose  tiny  world  knows  only 
sleep,  .  , 

I  And  food,  and  quaint  simplicity  of  play^ 

Uo  oft  impelled  to  lift  its  voice  and 

weep,  ,  _,..L 

Its  prief  so  swiftly  changed  to  laughter 

Unconsciously  looks  upward  to  the 
height,  ,    ,  j, 

That  yet  shall  lure,  through  dream,  and 
work,  and  fight. 

Here    elderly,    well-dressed,  reposeful] 

men — 

N'ot  derelicts,  not  baskers  In  the  sun, 
:But  those,  now   past  the  three-score! 
1        years  and  ten,  . 
I  Who  In  their  time  have  thou^t,  andl 
seen,  and  done^  I 
Content   today   to   quit  the   cark  and| 

The  Tug'  and  toll,  for  retrospect  and] 

^nd  "while  successors  all  the  burdansl 

To  walk  the  well-worn  way  that  wan- 
ders west,  .   ,, 

Slow  pacing,  in  the  sunset's  rose  and| 

chrome,  .  , 

The  long,  smooth  downward  slope  that] 
ends  at  home. 

sketch  that  fades  away  so] 


to  blurs  of  sombre  | 


F.  F.  V.'s. 

'F  F  V."  who  succeeded  "F.  P.  A. 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
continues  to  be  in  high  spirits.  Here  IS 
one  of  his  society  notes,  "'•  hints  to 
Liose  wishing  to  dress  wefll,  to  be  known 
as  a  "tasty  dresser":      „  ^ 

"Mr  J  Throckmorton  Cush  most  ire- 
quemtiy  wears  a  high- crowned  derby,  a| 
broad  wing  collar,  a  hardbolled  shirt  a 
four-ln-hand   tie  with  a  diamond  pln 
thrust  into  the  knot,  a  cutaway  with 
several  lodge  pins  on  the  laPf'j^^\ 
trousers     and     spats.     to  inclement 
weather   Mr.   Cush,   who   Is   prpne  to 
colds,   wears   brown   rubbers  with  his 
heavN-  tan  shoes."  .nv,.,.. 
And  "F  F.  V."  has  contrtbutors.  Thus 
Mr.  Bill  ketch  wrote  under  the  head 
"Drive  tor  Fund  Nears  Quota." 
"F   F   V  :  Count  nie  in  on  engaging 
Mr.  '  Mui-atore.     We   could     make,  the 
charge  a  dollar  and  hire  Ma'^/^:'^^,^" 
to   sing  -Good-by  Forever.'    He  could 


The  vivid 
soon, 
[ts  lines  reduced 

Renewed,   will  still  suggest  the  same] 
Of  eaTly  morning  and  late  afternoon, 

A  TRIBUTE 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 
All  hall  to  the  mayor  of  G^ucesterl 

May  his  vim  borrow  strength  f  om  his 
tongue'  May  he  find  Inspiration  in  Or- 
pheus  C.  Kerr's"  national  anthem  In  the 

n^irnat^rS'-'thy  Puritanic  stock 
Still  find  its  roots  firm-bound  In  Plym- 
outh Rock,  ^^^n 
And  all  thy  sons  unite  In  one  grand 

To  ke'^n^^h^  virtues  of  Preserv-e^FI^." 

Cambridge.    ^-  ^• 

"BRAND-NEW" 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^  . 

Win  you  please  explain  Just  what  le 
meant  by  "brand"  as  used  in  the  head- 
,ng  "Many  Brand  New  Cars"?  I  recall 
that  50  years  ago,  as  a  boy,  I  used  the 
word  in  connection  with  a  recently  ac 
TuTred  cap  or  sled  or  skates  or  any- 
thing riew-there  In  New  Hampshire.  Is 
It  a  word  that  when  used  In  this  sense 
"has  a  meaning  all  Its  o^n"l,p„„po 
Brookilne.  BOPEBFU. 
"  -Brand-new.'  as  If  fresh  and  glowing 
from  the  furnace; compare  Shakespeare  h 
•flre-new.'  The  commoner  form  Is  now 
•bran-new.'  Quite  new.  Perfectly  new. 
Used  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  1811. 
century,  and  later  by  Gay,  Burns,  Scott 
Carlyle.  Moriey  and  a  host  of  otter 
writers.  Hawthorne  spoke  of  braiW- 
newness." — Ed.  ^^^^ 

ADVICE  TO  THE  "HIPPED." 
(Charles  Lamb  to  Bernard  Barton.) 
"I  know  a  merry  fellow  .  .  who  I 
when  his  medical  adviser  told  him  hell 
had  drunk  away  all  that  part,  congratu-  | 
tated  himself  (now  his  liver  was  gone)  I 
that  he  should  be  the  longest  liver  of  the  1 
two  The  best  way  In  these  cases  is  to.F 
keep  yourself  as  Ignorant  as  you  can---asi 
Ignorant  as  the  world  was  before  Ga-i^ 
lln— of  the  entire  Inner  construction  Wl 
the  Animal  Man— not  to  be  conscious  MB 
a  midriff— to  hold  kidneys  (save  of  sheepK 
and  swine)  to  be  an  agreeable  fiction— M 
not  to  know  whereabouts  the  gall  growsfl 
—to  account  the  circulation  of  the  bloody 
an  Idle  whimsey  of  Harvey's— to  act-n 
knowledge  no  mechanism  no*  7'«'^'*-n 
For  once  fix  the  seat  of  your  disorder,^ 


come  back  witn  'You  Made  ^''-^^^^        k  and  vour  fancies  nux  It  Into  bad  humors 

\m  Today.'    .Alaybe  Una  would  oblige  •   m. 

wUh  -My  Hero'  and  tor  the  exit  march 


■  the  orchestra   could  play    'So  Long, 
Mary.'  "  _ 
COUNT  ALGAROTTI    REMARKED  INj 

1765:  ^ 
(Apropos  of  certain  •Ji^t'-essli^  opera«o 
disturbances  in  Chicago  and  ^^J^T^J 
"What  frequent  Jealousies  an^^  wrang- 
lings  arise  among  the  singers  on  ac- 
count of  one  person's  having  more  ariet- 
^Is  thafi  another,  a  loftier  ^f^ 
longer  and  more  flowing  ™be,  etc. 
which  frivolous  disputes  are  often  more 
perplexing  to  be  settled  than  the  cere- 
monial to  be  observed  at  a  <x"f  ^e^'  ''^ 
the  precedency  Of  ambassadors  from  dif- 
ferent courts." 

"THB  CASSILIS  ENGAGEMEN-T" 
T„   F.   W    '",  :     V^ii  a'-e  right.  "Tiv- 


Those  medical  gantries  choose  each 
favorite  part— one  takes  the  lungs— an 
other  the  aforesaid  liver— and  refer  to 
that  whatsoe^er  in  the  animal  economy 
Is  amiss.  Above  all.  use  exercise,  take  fl 
little  more  spirituous  liquors,  learn  to 
smoke,  continue  to  keep  a  good  con^ 
science,  and  avoid  tampering  ivlth  harc 
terms  of  art— Viscosity,  Sclrrhosity  anc 
those  bugbears  by  which  simple  patlentll 
are'  scared  Into  their  graves." 

TRAVELOGUE  DEPICTS 
BEAUTIES^F  AMERICA! 

Many  of  Holmes's  V  iews  Triumphs 
Photography 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Burton  Holmes's 
■'•Photo-story  of  Travel"  told  In  S}-m- 
phony    Hall    last    nigiit    was  "Colng 


;  ureal  majority  uf  Aiiierlciins  know 
le  of  their  own  land.'  To  some  Boa- 
lans,  Buffalo  Is  a  far  western  city, 
recent  years  Florida  has  been  a  win- 
resort  for  the  rich.  Others  have 
fcned  Pasadena  and  Santa  Barbara, 
t  thi.i  preat  country  as  a  whole  Is  to 
multitude  terra  IncORnlta.  The 
uty  of  even  near  Vermont  would  be 
I'velatlon  to  the  timidly  adventurous. 
^t  night  the  audience  with  Mr. 
lme»    visited  Florida— Leigh  Hunt 


ote  "The  Story  of  nimlnl"— who  will 
the  poet  to  write  "The  Story  of 
mini  In  1921-22"7  Heine  chose  the 
and  for  amusing  verses  long  befort 
.  Volstead  was  bora.  Then  through 
rglnla  the  audlonoo  went  gaily  by 
[vy  of  Nlajrara  Falls  to  see  New  Mex- 
I.  with  the  festival  of  last  year  at 
nta  Fe.  Next  came  remarkable 
ws  of  the  Grand  t^anyon  of  Arizona, 
np  life  In  the  undorworld.  Southern 
llfornia,  the  huge  trees — many  of 
sm.  alas,  being  felled— glimpses  of 
)  Yellowstone  with  Its  cataracts  and 
^vaera.  After  the  Canadian  rockles 
re  seen,  the  audience  departed  for 
*8ka.  Sitka,  the  Klondyke,  Skagway 
rt-n  to  the  Arctic  circle  with  the  suii 
midnight. 

'he  lecture  was  of  interest;  many  of 
»  views  were  triumphs  of  pho- 
rraphy.  .  There  will  be  a  repetition 


Ed 


„.o^.... .  Win  ue  a  repetition 

.s  afternoon.  The  subject  of  the  last 
avel  Talk.  Friday  evening,  Feb  3 
d   Saturday  afternoon,   Feb    4  will 


   ^.  ..v^v4,,      I'  CU.      <i  will 

Around  the  World."    On  Saturday 
ernoon.    Feb.     n,    an  oxtra 
enlce  and  the  Italian  Lakes  " 


talk. 


!P.    Kenneth    Macgowans  "Theatre 
Tomorrow,"  a  large  and  handsome 
urtie  Of  302  pages.  Is  published  by 
Enl  &  Llverlght  of  New  York.    It  is 
rhiy  11IUBtr<»Jed  with  pictures  In  color, 
pf-tone  and   in  the  text,  73  in  all. 
ere  Is  a  l)iographical  appendix  and 
unusually     fuU     and  admirably 
t  lined  Index.  _ 

Jr.    Macgowan    considers    the  New 
Figecraft,    the    N'ew    Playhouse,  the 
Play.     Under   the   first   head  he 
4cusses    the    ^f>th    century  theatre, 
Mh  Cordon  Gralg  and  Adolphe  Appla, 
tls  "pioneer   theorists";   the  place  of 
chantoal  reform   in   the  new  stage- 
iiirt    Uhc    variouFi    stages,  .swinging, 
liJIng,    shadow    and    revolving);  the 
Jjgress   In   electrical   equipment  <Be- 
lico,  the  electrical  pioneer,  the  For- 
inv    and     Ars     system);     the  new 
lenery,     Bakst.     Golovin.     Roerich— , 
llBsians  working  within  the  old  con- 
mtlons— what  the  Russian  Ballet  has 
.ntrihuted;      "Ught    as  Dramatist,"- 
1th  Appla'!=  analysis  of  lighting  meth- 
s;    what   Gordon    Craig   has  accom- 
s),e(l_his    opposition    to  footlights 
d  per.speotive;   how  the  theories  of 
,aig  and  .'Vppia  have  produced  a  plas- 
'!  stage  which  limits  the  actor  phys- 
illy  how  the  limitations  of  the  plas- 
itage   are   avoided   by    turning  to 
puctural    forms     upon    the  stage-^ 
•aig's  screens,  Hume's  .adaptable  set- 
Tg.  German  experiments;  "the  actor 
animated,"     .Arthur     Hopkins's  re- 
ilmation  of  the  actor.  Copeau.  once 
New  York,  now  in  Paris  again,  of 
horn  Mr.  Macgowan  says:  "It  Is  my 
i  n  belief  that  no  director  and  no  the- 
Ist  of  the  theatre  has  done  so  much 
i    Jacque    Copeau    to    reanimate  the 
:tor  and  to  open  up  the  avenues  of  his 


J 


Under  the  head  "The  New  Playhouse" 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  dramas 
ogress  through  25  centuries.  Going 
ick  to  the  ppen  theatre,  the  religious 
►ual  In  Greece.  India.  China.  Peru, 
r.  Macgowan  waxes  eloquent:  "Con- 
slved  In  a  godhead,  born  beside  altars, 
a  In  In  the  brothel  and  born  again  in 
le  soul  tsf  man— endlessly  repeating  In 
9  own  person  the  story  of  its  immortal 
Id  rejuvenated  God.  Dionysus— the 
,eatre  has  lived  the  whole  history  of 
iurope.  No  art  has  spanned  such  range 
f  time  and  forms  and  morals.  No  art 
as  so  changed  and  so  remained  the 
ame." 

"This  Is  The  Theatre,  this  strange  ag- 
lomeratlon  of  amphitheatres,  chancels, 
flatforms,  wagons,  inn  yards,  bear  pits, 
ennls  courts,  royal  ballrooms,  picture 
ramcs.  It  has  flourished  by  sunlight 
nd  candlelight.  It  has  danced  and 
trutted  and  sat  still.  It  has  worshipped 
le  gods,  railed  at  conventions,  and 
■jided  its  mouUi  with  indecencies.  This 
nony.sus  has  died  a  dozen  deaths  and 
von  a  dozen  rebirths,  if  some  Martian 
i-ere  to  see  a  performance  in  Athens  or 
n  BanksidS  placed  beside  a  performance 
n  the  Belasco  Theatre,  would  he  guess 
or  a  mpment  that  he  had  looked  upon 
he  sanie  Institution,  the  same  instinc- 
ive  expression  of  godhead?" 
The  "movies"  are  next  considered. 
Would  that  Mr.  Macgowan  had  not 
jsed  this  word  for  the  film  play!) 
leallsm  has  been  put  on  the^  "fourth 
^■all"  by  means  of  light.  Is  this  curtain 
o  show-  more  of  reality  than  the  stage 
■an  ever  give?  Will  it  ultimately  be 
he  theatre  of  Imagination,  of  vigorous 
leauty?  Or  will  it  be  an  eighth  art? 
'th«  screen  began  with  romantic  melo- 
Iramas  of  today.  It  veered  off  into 
ppctacular  costume  productions.  .  .  . 
r  developed  an  aptitude  for  expressing 
cplrltual  ideas,  as  well  as  character,  in 
erms  of  our  own  life.  Lately  the  con- 
i-lbutlons  of  German  directors  who  got 
heir  training  in  drama  on  Belnhardt's 
=tage    have  leavened  our  general  run 


iv'^seiftlnifnl.ii  r. 
lolorful  attciupi 
,.x,,rosHir,n..n,  '«u.  i.  as  'The  J 'ablne.  o. 

I  Dr.  rallgarl-  and  'The  <;olenV  n'-l  wlUv. 
colorful  historical  films  such  as    Pa«-  , 

'slon-    (Du    Barry).     and  'I^e^"^'-'"" 
(Ann.  Boleyn(."      The  screen   Is  able  , 

'  to  be  literally  exact  pl.  torlally  and  hu- 
manly,  "to  give  us  the  absolute  and  in^  , 
timate  actuality  V^our  life.  When 

I  T.  watch  the  work  of  a  •l'^*"*"^.  ""^'^ 

'  as  Griffith  we  do  not  see  life  with  the 
fourth   '^■^ll     removed:      Wc     see  lift. 

)  fourth  wall  and  all.   We  are  actualb 

I  ,n"[he  midst  of  life."  But  the  screen 
.-annot  follow  "the  newest  «n1 
freshest  trend  of  the  art  st 
tro"  The  s.reen  Is  inherently  rcpre- 
..entative,  second-hand..  "H  must  pho- 
loKraph  something  and  create  the  Illu- 
sion, of  It  In  two-dimensions  on  the 
screen  -  .  1'  seems  reasonably  llke- 
iv  that  the  more  representational  fls- 
pectB  of  the  new  stagecraft  and  the 
tvpeB  of  plays  It  stand.s  for  will  develop 
on  the  screen  at  the  same  time  that 
thev  develop  on  the  stage.  'Movements, 
if  thev  amount  to  anything,  have  their 
roots  In  the  audience  as  much  as  in 
the  artists  and  producers.  .  .  .  Had 
the  photoplay  existed  In  1830  it  wou  d 
have  felt  the  Impact  of  the  romantic 
movement  quite  as  much  as  did  the 

^  The  last  chapter  In  this  section  tells 
of  experiments  towards  a  playhouse  op- 
posed to  realism.  The  projects  of  Goe- 
the, Schinkel.  Semper.  Wagner,  are 
mentioned,  I,tttman's  Influence  is  seen 
in  the  substitution  of  a  single,  unified 
and  well  graded  bank  of  seats  for  the 
nntl-soclal  and  superimposed  galleries; 
also  in  the  "adaptable  proscenium." 
Theatres  of  the  new  form  are  described: 
The  Dalcroze-Appla  experiment  at 
Hellerau.  Reinhardt's  "Theatre  of  the 
Five  Thousand"  in  Berlin.  Copeau's  bare 
stage  In  Paris.  The  Mzsque  form  with 
open-air  auditorium  of  Percy  MacKaye. 
who  Inherited  great  theatrical  concep- 
tions from  his  father,  is  mentioned,  as 
are  the  designs  of  Norman-Bel  Geddes 
and  Herman  Rosse. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  new 
play,  and  is  not  the  play  itself  a  far 
more  important  matter,  than   form  of 
theatre,  stage  settings,  mechanical  de- 
vices, lighting?     Mr.  Macgowan  divides 
Ills  discussion  into  theseyheads:     1.  A 
tli^atre  without  plays  :   Ben  Jonson  soured 
as  a  plavwright,  is  quoted:  "Painting 
and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  Masque"; 
the  leltgelst  of  an  Imaginative  theatre 
flndB   Us  first   expression   through  the 
mo»t  sensitive  factor  in  the  playhouse, 
the  artist.     2.     The  Twilight  of  Real- 
lEfn — the  rise  and  fall  of  realism  ;  freak 
plays,  plays  wittiin    plays,    plays  told 
backward,  dream  plays;  the  r'eturn  of 
costume    plays,  and    their    success  in 
1920-21  in  New  York,  by  their  pictur- 
esqueness.  averaged  higher  than  that  of 
thie  realistic  ones.    3.    The  form  of  the 
fuUire     Mr.     Macgowan     believes     the  i, 
fufure  play   will    be  free   in   form  ;  no 
form  In   the  strict   sense  of   the  Ib^en  . 
formula.     "No   age   has   applied  strict  | 
pxterior    form    without    deadening    the  \ 
-.JaV  "    Tliere  will  (tfe  a  marked  increase  j 
m  fhe  number  of  scenes.    Other  factors  j 
than   dialogue  will   play   an  increasing 
part.    "The  dramati.st  of  the  future  will 
'  think   more   in   terms  of  color,  design, 
movement,    mu.sic.    and    less    in  words 
alon,^"    3£e  will  think  largely  in  prose, 
;  "for  English  prpee  can  be  a  wonderful 
i  and  a  beautiful   thing."  as  in  Synge's 
plavs.  In  "Nan."  "Pomp-ey,"  "The  Em- 
peror Jones."    "Whatever  the  dramatist 
[  at  tomorrow  may  find  his  form — and  it 
i  inav  be  farther  from  the  movies  than  1 
t,,ink_lt  will,  be  a  form  that  has  room 
In  it  not  alone  for  action,  music,  danc'e. 
color,  line  and  movement,  but  also  for 
the  magnificent  prosfe  that  you  find  in 
the  speech  of  th'e  greatest  and  the  sim- 
I  piest  of  our  people."    4.    The  content  of 
the  future ;  the  attempts  to  dramatize 
the  unconscious  mind,  with  an  account 
,-.r    the    Futurist   Synthetic   theatre,  as 
illustrted  by  Marinettl.   Georg  Kaiser. 
"\s    imaginative   and    spiritual  values 
enter  the  drama  of  our  life,  'psychology' 
will  partially  go  out."    5.   A  Drama  of 
Intlmac%'  and  of  Crowds.  Now  Mr.  Mac- 
gowan is  by  no  means  a  cocksurte  per- 
son    "I  am  aware  that  these  are  raUier 
rash  speculations.    They  play  with  the 
unaccountable  flfe  of  creation.    At  best 
lOi«y.  »r9  prpjeotiona  X»<m  A  few  facts, 
Speaking  of 


.,1  ill  !•  ill        II'-'.  '1    -"   '  '  ' 

one  has  said,  as  the  day  before  It  hap 
pens"   In  Its  greatest  days  the  thefitri 
has  been  utterly  democratic.   The  mo.s 
that  the  theatre  does  today  is  to  read 
the  middle  classes.    "Kven  if  H  reach? 
all   the   people   of   our   nation    I  dou. 
whether  It  would  yet  be  a  democrat! 
art;   for  democracy  Is  a   thing  of  th 
spirit  and,  for  us.  still  unborn   .  . 
Realism    was    the    natural    product  !■ 
slavery  to  machines   ...    We  began 
photographic   study   of   capitalistic  s<' 
cictv.  mingled  with  propagandist  enort 
to  end   Its  more  flaming  pieces  of  JJJ^, 
Justice."     When  revolution 
problems  will  probably  be  more  splrltttW 
than  physical.    "There  will  certainly  be 
less    room    for  V®   propagandist,  tne 
muckraker,  the  social  hearer.  We_shan 
still  want  to  study  the  life  of  w_ 
that  Is  the  whole  source  of  drama.  Mui; 
this  life  will  be  far  less  a  matter  of  sur- 
face relationships  than  It  Is  today." 

I^et  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  "The  business  of  writing 
of  the  theatre  of  tomorrow  seems  pre^- 
sumptuous;  risky  and  absurd  enough 
a.i  I  look  at  It  in  retrospect.  To  wr  te 
of  the  theatre  of  revolution  and  of  life 
made  whole,  brings  me  up  sharp  against 
the  sense  of  the  dangers  of  apocalyptic 
fervors  Yet  It  is  impossible  to  deny  a 
faith  In  the  City  of  God.  These  were 
once,  you  know,  the  Greeks."  ^^^^ 

This  book  Is  informing;  vaiiagj^  to 
any  one  wishing  to  know  the  m«6*m 
movements  in  the  development  flf  stage 
art;  eminently  readable.  The  «fny 
lustrations  are  as  helpful  at  mof 
are.  In  many  instances,  ornamental. 
Whether  Mr.  Macgowan's  prop««Mes 
will  be  fulfilled  is  imma^erial.  In  every 
decade  for  many  years  some  one  has 
described  the  theatre  of  the  future.  In 
every  decade  some  one  has  lamented  the 
theatre  of  tha:t  present. 

By  the  wav.  the  Stage  of  London,  re- 
viewing "The  Stagery  of  Shakespeare, 
by  R  Crompton  Rhodes,  a  critic  living 
in  Birmingham,  thinks  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
coined  the  word  "stagery."  This  word 
was  used  by  Milton  in  1642:  (He) 
likening  those  grave  controversies  to  a 
piece  of  stagery  or  scene-work  where 
I  his  own  remonstrant  whether  in  huskm 
or  sock  must  of  all  right  be  counted  the 
bhief  player."  and  by  Thomas  Hardy  in 
"The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge" :  "To 
vvatch  it  was  like  looking  at  some  grand 


»)') 

comedy  1W5lor«. 

the  opportunity  Uhl-  .i n . .riifd  iin-niVTii/ 
iM-llllant  result  obtained  at  cur  J**!)/!!  nK 
theatre  atlenuateji  to  some  exiimt  ih'' 
stupiditle.'^   that   have   been   retalh'd    'n  | 
our  newspapers  and  rev  "ws  by  a  cro'vd  i 
of  Ignommusos  and   medloortlles.    who  j 
are    IncapaJble   of   speaking  of   Mollere  | 
without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary   'jr  ai 
lexicon. 

"  'Precleiiaea  Ridiculed'  and  'T/Jt;iour-  | 
di'  were  played  before  a  distlnKUlshed 
audience    In    an    atmosphere    full    of  1 
mirth  and  admiration.    *   •   •  ' 

"1'he  procession  of  the  cftme<lle»  of ' 
Mollere  was  simply  Indeacribable,  so  t 
highly  was  It  embellished  with  'm.ignif- 
icence  and  brillianc.v.  This  cen  ni  iny 
of  a  new  kind,  in  jvhich  prai  tically  the 
whole  of  the  comp.iny  appeared,  proved 
abundantl',  that  no  staee  in  the  v.orld 
possesses  such  an  enspmble  of  superior 
talents.  The  Harpagon  of  M.  de  Fe- 
raudy,  the  Tartuffe  of  M.  Sylvain.  the 
Alceste  of  M.  le  Barby  the  Agnes  of 
Mile.  Bovy,  are  figures  that  cinnot  be 
forgotten.  On  leaving  the  theatre  after 
this  a/lmlrable  evening.  I  recalled  the 
words  o(  Cbamfort,  'Racla*  baa  bc^n 


jrc^i^ 


Moliere  never  was,  and  nc\ 


[anytock  Played  as  an  Abused 
Man ;  Other  Notes  from  London 

Tlie  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  l(i  i 
£2:!..^S9  in  1D2]. 

Kin"  George  early  this  month  com- 
mended four  times  at  Y'ork  Cottage, 
i-aiLiringham.  Two  of  them  were 
Ciiariie  Chaplin  in  "The  Kid"  and 
"Shoulder  Arms,"  which  have  been 
ehown  privately  to  Lloyd  George. 

It  is  imu.sual  to  hear  any  commejit 
that  is  other  than  enthuslasWic  praise 
on  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  revivals. 
Yet  two  old  playgoers  were  heard  the 
other  night  cxpres.sing  disappointment 
on  renewing  their  acquaintance  with 
"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  Tliey  saw  it 
when  originall.v  produced,  and  each 
remembered  distinctly  how  Grossmith, 
as  the  First  Lord,  when  not  in  action^ 
retired  up  the  stage,  and,  while  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  audience, 
flung  every  now  and  then  his  leg  Into 

vvatch  it  was  UKe  loomng       ^^'"^    tiip  air   with  a  Vokes-Iike   twist;  and 

feat  of  stagery  from  a  darkened  audi-  |  they  waited  vainly  to  see  Mr,  Lytton 
torlum. 


revived 
Western 


Parish  Notes 

The     Maison     de  I'Oeuvre 
Synge's     "Playboy     of  the 
World." 

Zacconl  with  his  company  has  been 
playing  at  the  Champs-Elysees  Theatre. 
His  Othello  is  "a  powerful  African,  sim- 
ple and  soldierly,  the  credulous  savage 
appearing  beneath  the  exterior  veneer 
!of  authority  and  courtly  manners."  In 
j  the  last  act  he  drags  Desdemona  from 
ia  huge  bed  In  a  curtained  alcove.  "She 
1  clutches  the  curtains,  drawing  them  to. 
land  the  actual  murder  is  screened  from 
us.     Emerging    from    the    curtains  he 
goes  to  a  window,  filfiging  it  wide  open 
and  breathing  in  the  night  air.    He  also 
cuts  his  own  throat  in  a  most  realistic 
manner.    His  Hamlet  is  not  as  great  a, 
'performance,  although  interesting.    It  ls| 
llacking  in  poetry.  In  depth.    His  com- 
ipany  Is  good  on  the  whole,  and  the  r 
ielocution  so  remarkably  clear  that  al- 
'  though  I  do  not  know  Italian,  ^  tonnA  I 
could  follow  most  o_t  the  lines.    But  the 
scenery  is  dreadful."  ,      „      j  . 

Massenet's  'Heradiade"   (produced  at 
Brussels  in  1881,  se^  afterward  in  Paris 
iat  the  Theatre  desnltallens  and  at  the 
.    .       .      _   3...^..^  iinera 


,  — ....    ..  —   ... 

indulge  them  wltli  a  similar  capef. 
They  had  forgotten  the  plot,  and  most 
of  the».songs,  and  had  but  a  dim  mem- 
ory of  the  sisters  and  the  cousins  and 
the  aunts,  but  across  the  bridge  of  40 


examples  and  tendencies.  - 
the  lonflict  of  Kaiser  vs.  Dunsany  and 
that  of  Reinhardt  vs.  Copeau.  he  adds:  ] 
"The  course  of  the  new  art  of  the  thea- 
tre is  curiously  split  upon  the  rock  of 
the  little  theatre  and  tJie  circus— only 
to  reunite.  I  think,  later  on,"  and  he 
gives   his  reasons   for   this  apparently 
paradoxical  statement.     Will  groups  of 
actors    replace    individuals?     Is  there 
place  for  the  mask  and  the  marionette? 
"In  spite  of  much  enthusiasm  spent  on 
th'e  open-air  theatre  I  cannot  see  it  as 
our  future  playhouse.    By  daylight  the 
;nodern  and  often  ugly  hats  and  gowns 
I  and  clothes  of  the  audience  are  unb'ear- 
i  ablv    disillusioning.      By    night— except 
for    the    distracting    beauties    of  the 
changing  'sky— I   cannot  see   that  the 
outdoor  theatre  achieves  anything  that 
cannot  t>'e  better  achieved  indoors,  with 
ligliting  under  more  exact  control,  and 
1  the  physical  condition  of  stage  and  or- 
chestra so  much  more  flexible  and  ef- 
:  fectlve.    As  for  the  festival — is  it  genu- 
'  Inelv   and   sincerely    possible    until   the  ^ 
dav"  when  some  fundamental  change  m 
our  conceptions,  of  life  brings  back  some-  ; 
thing  approaching   the   religious   devo-  ! 
tlon  that  surrounded  Greek  drama? 

ti  The  theatre  of  democracy.  As  our 
present  aesthetic  and  moral  values  since 
the  world  war  have  been  upset,  "We 
cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that  th 


Gaite)  has  been  produced  at  the  Opera 
tor  the  first  time. 

M  Martial  Teneo  regretted  that  at 
the  performance  of  "The  Beggars 
Opera"  at  the  Theatre  Caumartin  only 
the  harpsichord  of  the  18th  century  in- 
struments was  used. 

Hearing  "Pelleas  and  Melisande  at 
the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees.  M. 
Teneo  felt  cheated  at  not  hearing  De- 
bussy's music.  Deprived  even  of  Gab- 
riel Faure's  incidental  music,  the  piec 
seemed  a  little  bare,  like  the  f  ammer- 
ings  of  a  symbolist  in  search  of  a  philo- 
sophical ideal.  If  I  HKe  it  for  the  Sim- 
plicity of  its  scene.  I  have  no  love  at 
all  for  those  great  gray  curtains,  whicli 
are  meant  for  simple  settings  and  look 
like  shrouds.  Mme.  Dahon-Maeterlinck. 
in  her  mvsterious  and  pathetic_  inno- 
cence, is  an  adorable  Melisande. 

M  Teneo  thinks  "I/Heure  T:spa.gnole.__ 
la  "little  cover  for  easy  faithlessncs.s 
has  no  busmess  at  the  Opera.  '  As  to 
khe  music,  its  blaring  sounds  sta^germg 
like  a  tired  cfown,  its  croaking  laugh^ 
Iter  its  sham  artlessness  .is  of  --i  ><>^'"S 
;but  vicious  girl.  Its  parodies- -all  these 
1  make  up  a  whole  which  lacks  conerence, 

without  attaining  picturesquenes.s 
(    Apropos  of  the  fir?t  representation  o, 
,  the  Mc^liere  cycle-Molicre  Tercentenary 
i -Martial    Teneo   says:    "So   P^f^^  a 
I  realization   demonstrates  that    m  ordl- 
nan-  times  the  Comedle  Franchise  cculd 
'  "^rure   for  our  great  national  comedy 
writer  an  interpretation  wortli>   of  his 
-enius.    Does  it  not  therefore  snow  a 


strange  lack  of  respect  and  artistic, 
faith  when  the  company,  in  continue 
fion  of  the  old  traditions,  has  so  oft.n 
neglected  to  brintt  all  Us  zeal  to  bear  irt 
till  glorification  of  the  most  repre.scnta j 
tive  author  of  the  French  .stage '.'  Ough,; 
not  tha  Mollere  tercentenary  to  have 
aro-i'ed    the   emulation    of  our  ..fticlal 


vears  came  the  pleasant  recoUectilons 
of  a  leg  twist.— Daily  Chronicle.  | 

"Welcome  Stranger'   reached  its  100th 
performance  in  London  on  Jan.  11. 

The  Valentine  Standard  Contract, 
which  Is  so  called  as  a  tribute  to  the  en- 
ergy of  the  late  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine, 
the"  first  president  of  tne  Actors'  Asso_ 
elation,  was  set  up  two  years  ago,  and 
among  its  most  important  provisions 
are  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  of  £3  a  week  for  all  actors  and 
artresses  and  payment  for  rehear.sals. 
Both  sides  have  loyally  abided  by  it.  hut 
row  the  managers  are  suggesting  that 
it  shall  be  regarded  merely  as  a  '  model 
contract,  of  which  u.se  may  be  made  or 
not,  a.s  individual  manager^  th^nk  fit.— 
The  Times.  v 

).ondoners  are  writiV  to  the  -Times 
protesting  against  the  practice  of  charg- 
ng  for  programs  at  theatrical  perform - 
.,n--es  also  against  the  exorbitant  fees 
demanded  in  cloak  rooms.  "A  program 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  performance  as 
the  scenery  or  the  actors  and  actresses, 
and  the  price  for  admission  .should  cover 
its  cost.  Under  the  present  system  many 
managers  must  make  a  very  handsome 
,  rofit  out  of  the  sale  of  programs.  The 
nsiial  charge  for  them  throughout  the 
Preater  part  of  the  theatre  is  6d.  That 

about  six  times  as  much  as  they  are^ 
(worth.  In  a<J|aition,  however,  there  is  al- 
imost  inv-ariably  a  very  profitable  reve- 
nue obtained  from  the  advertisements 
with    which    they   are    covered.  These 
alone  far  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
production.  STid.   even   If  the  manage- 
ment were  to  charge  nothing  for  them, 
they  would  still  be  making  a  profit  out 
i  i.f  them.    It  is  as  logical  to  make  an  ad- 
i  ditiona!  cliarge  for  a  theatre  program 
'  !>s  it  would  be  to  sell  separately  and 
charge  extra  for  the  index  to  a  printed 
book." 

The   Westminster  Gazette   joins  the 
constantly  swelling  ranks  of  the  dis- 
satisfied, and  says,  pointedly:  "British 
producers  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
They  seem  to  have  reached  the  stag^- 
when  they  Imagine  that  their  producine 
is  capable  of  converting  a  common-plao 
story  adapted  from  a^third-rate  nov.= 
into    a    film    masterpiece."     The  one 
ereat  and  well  equippe<l  army  of  Gen 
iKinema    has    had    its  communications 
rut,  and  is  getting  into  a  parlous  state 
of  doubt,  mutiny,  and  despair.  Its  lead- 
'ers  are  confused,  mistrusted,  and  dis- 
li  redlted— thev  denounce  each  other  and 
lexcu.se     themselves     for     the  terrible 
moras.s   in    which   their  followers  have 
tumbled.   It  wants  a  big  man.  with  firm 
hand  to  lead  this  army  out  of  the  bogs 
[[into  wdiich  it  has  already  sunk  wal=t 


deep  When  he  is  found,  or  finds  him- 
self. "Originality"  must  be  his  slogan. 
— The  Stage. 

When  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was 
played  early  in  .lanuary  the  critic  of  the 
Dallv  Telegraph  complained  of  over- 
production.    "For  instance,   the  exti.i- 


household  who,  are  allowed  to  he.  P'-'^^^ni 
at  the  casket  scenes  is  not  merely  .  n- 
necessary.  but    deAnltely  .'"^Pf 
credibility   of   the   play.     If  all  these 
women  were  allowed  to  know  the  secret 
of  which  casket  contained  Portia  s  pic- 
ture   the   most  elementary  knowledge 
of   human   nature   suggests   that  some 
one  among  them  would,  sooner  or  later 
have  been  persuaded  by  enterpr.s.ng 
to   sell   her   knowledge.  Ilenry 
.,  nton  made  Shylock  a  hero.  "Every 
,nt  that  can  arouse  your  sympath.v 
■h  him  Is  emphasized.    Ton  feel  hat 
has  been  sorely   ill-used,   and  that 
n  If  he  has  allowed  his  desire  for 
t  vengeance  to  carry  him  too  far. 
,  re  Is  no  excuse  for  the  ver>'  shabby 

V  he  is  treated-  by  a  court  full  of 
ristlanS  In  what  ought  to  be  a  hall 
impartial  Justice.    It      '  «" 

„i«us  and  staglly  effective,  but  there 
'       manv   speeches   and   scene.s  which 
nnot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  such 
view   of  jhylpck:    consequently  the 
i  Hv,  with  this  reading,  ceaies  to  be  a 
nnected  whole."  ^w,„_ini« 
\  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Chronlole 
■AZ:  •■!  Should  like  to  ^ee  a  season 
■  old  fashioned  melodrama  at  the  i>y 
;,m  once  more.  Hlgh-brow  plays  and 
■ttllv  dressed  but  rather  Insipid  musl- 
I  comedies  are  of  little  use  to  the  man 
n  ^  works  hard.  I  imagine  tnat  wnat  i 
^t  tired  men  need  when  they  g"  to  a  | 
atre  is  a  play  that  will  grip  them  , 

beginning  to  end  with  swift  move- 
nt and  surprising  developments.  Any- 
y  I  have  noticed  that  while  the  hlgn- 
ow  plavs  are  supported  mainly  by 
,men  it  is  the  thriller  which  appeals 
meii.  When  actors  of  the  quality  of 

V  Cerald  du  Maurler  appear  in  pieces 
nich  are  sheer  melodrama  one  would 
lagine  that  there  would  be  no  difti- 

.  ulty  in  getting  competent  casts.  If  I 
mav  coin  a  phrase,  high-brow  melo- 
drama ought  to  hpve  a  great  future. 
London,  anyway.  :s  waiting  for  it. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Uberam- 
mergflu    Passion    I'lay    la   to    be  p-.st- 
poned  till  the  dawn  of  b.-trer  days.  If 
the  rumor  should  prove  true,  at  least 
one  heart  in  the  village  will  be  broken 
Kverv  girl  there  hop?s  to  play  the  part 
of  the  A^lrgin  Mary,  but  few.  of  course, 
realize  their  ambition.  .Varthe  Velt.  who 
,,s  been  a  radiant  Tnrurs  on  (Jbcram- 
nergau  since  the  great  honor  fell  to  her 
ot  will  be  the  most  downcast  of  the  vlj- 
•ige  ..layers  if  the  p.-rfrnnanc!  of  lf-22 
i=  abandoned.     In  the  nlav  of  fJlf)..she 
uas  just  a  chiM  In  th-?  crnv.l.  Since 
hen  she  has  proved  hers.ilf  a  gifted 
performer   In   small  plays.     This  year 
was  to  be  the  great  .year  in  hor  life,  and 
now  thii.BS  apper.r  to  be  uncertain.— 
Daily  Chronlcl  ; 


Disappearing  Composers 

(James  M.  Glover  In  The  Stage) 
My  friend.  Herman  Klein,  has  raised 
the  point  as  to  what  drove  th.j  late  M. 
Saint-Saens.  out  of  Covent  Garden  at 
the  time  of  his  production  of  "Samson 
and  nelllah."  Tt  transpires  that  he  was 
annoyed  at  the  Insufficiency  of  orcnes- 
tral  rehearses,  etc  and  did  his  famous 
lisappearing  trick— he  had  d«ne  it  be- 
forp  in  consequerce  thereoT.  Tn  those 
davs  rehearsals  were  not  pal.l  for.  but 
times  have  changed.  The  rehearsals  of 
Drurv  l.,ane  pantomime  last  year  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  c-ost  cn'er  £400.  And  then 
pecrple  wonder  wby  pantomimes  don't 
pay.  , , 

I  once  had  a  tussle  with  the  late  M. 
Mteissenet  over  the  production  In  this 
countrv^  of  "La  Naj-arraise."  There  was 
a  bell— 1  think  a  low  F  sharp— and  Har- 
ris made  me  order  one  to  be  struck  1 
specially,  which  cost  £160.  Ar  the  first 
rehearsal  the  bell  was  found  to  be  a 
ittle  fal.«e.  and  Harris  shouted  out, 
'Order  a  new  one  at  once."  Then  Mas- 
•<enet  pleade<l  for  ru  extra  bond  re- 
hearsal, and  Harris  said,  "rmposslble. 
it  could  not  be,  it  -would  cost  .C50." 
"Quel  drole  de  directeur."  wa*>  th°  com- 
poser's CT?.-.  "who  pays  £160  for  anotner 
b.^11.  which  1  oould  do  without.  nn,l  will 
not  pav  £.50  for  an  extra  rehearsal, 
tvhlch  is  necesBar>'  to  the  artistJc  finish 
of  mv  work."  He  also  ra.n  away,  this 
lime  the  morning  after  the  first  produc 
t.ion.  an-d  London  saw  him  no  more  dur- 
?  that  seasoh. 


I.ri   Helle  nn  Ai  r.  -  ■    ■  '  "!■**•    '  ' 

Promised  Land:  Farley.  The  Night 
■Wind:  Bibb.  A  Aondel  of  Sprmg:  a 
Song  for  Remembrance;  Hageman.  .\t 
the  Well.  Piano  pieces:  Gluck-Painf- 
Saens,  Caprlae  on  Airs  In  •■Aice.ste  : 
Delibes,  Pa-ssepled;  Chopin.  Noc- 
turne op.  iv^o.  2:  Chabrier.  Bourree 
FantaSMUe.  Orchestra:  Wallace, 
overturn  to  "Maritana":  Herbert, 
Indian  Summer:  Moszkovskl.  Bolero; 
Puccini.  Fantasia  from  "Tosca  ; 
Wagner,  Fire  Scene  from  "The  Val- 
kyrie":   Delibes,    Waltz   from  Cop- 

Tuesd^av.  Hotel  Vendome.  3  P.  M.  Third 
and  last  of  Miss  Terry's  concerts.  Su- 
zanne r>«bney.    sorrano;  Ra'f"..,'/^ 
borne,   baritone;   Mrs.   Dudley  Fltts 
Pianist.    The-se   songs  will   be  sunu-. 
DaJavrac.  Opera  Georgette:  Richeplr, 
'    La  (?igale  et  la  fourmi;  Fourdraln.  Iin 
j    preeslon. Basque;  Hahn,  Infldelite.  Do- 
1    ret    Les  feullles  sont  mortes:  Sartl. 
I    T_,ungl  dal  caro  bene;  Severac,  Phylli.s: 
i    RinlgagUa.  Triste  sera:  Puccini.  O  mlo 
tmbblno  caro  from  "Gianni  S-chiccl  . 
,     Borodin.    A  Dlsonance;    Keel.  T"-de- 
Wlnds:  Delibes.   Stanza„5  from     LaK- | 
me''-  Rachmaninov.  A  Soldiers  r.i-:de:  i 
Dick'-v,    Pack    Clouds    away  (Ms.). 
,     Fourdraln,    La    chan.son    des  cloches; 
Weckerlln,  Dormez-veus;  Vidal.  Chant 

jsympfiony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M     Erlka  Mo- 
I    rinl.  violinist.   See  special  notice.  . 
'  Wednesday;  -Tordan  Hall.  3  P.  M^Eve- 
:    Hone  Taglione.  pianist.  Bach.  Prelude 
'    and  fugue  in  A  flat  major.  Two  In- 
ventions. D  minor  and  B  flat  major; 
Mozart,  Sonata  in  D  major;  Ornsteln, 
Dirge  from  Poems  of  1917.  A  la  C^hl- 
noise      MacDoweil,   From   an  Indian 
Lodge  Will  0-  the  Wisp,  Scotch  Poem: 
Chopin.  Three  Kcossalses.  Nocturne  n 
F  minor.  Scherzo  in  B  minor.  ith 
Mme.   Leginska  Stravinsky,   5  pieces 
for  four  hands  and  Ornsteln  3  Valse 

Frmfv^Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.-Concert 
in  aid  of  the  endowment  fund  of  Brad- 
ford Academy,  by  the  music  faculty. 
T.aura    LittlefieUl.    soprano;  Handel 
Skylark,  Prettv  Rover;  Purcell.  l^hen 
t  Am  Laid  In  Earth;  C.  Scott,  Sere- 
nade;   Cadman,    Song    of    the  Robin 
Woman;  Bizet.  Agnus  Dei.  with  violin, 
piano  and  organ.    Marie  Nichols  vio- 
linist: nandolfo.  Romance;   C.  Scott, 
Memories;    Novacek   Perpetuum  Mo- 
bile-   Vitali's    Chaconne    with  organ. 
Harrison  Potter,  pianist:  Brahms.  In- 
termezzo in  A  minor.  Capriccio  m  U 
minor-    C.    Scott,    Pierrot,  Frederick 
.Johnson     organist.    Wagner.  Prelude; 
Uebussv.    the   Little    Shepherd;  Guil- 
mant   Grand  Choeur  in  D  major. 
.Saturday.  .Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.-E.  Rob- 
'  ert  iSchmitz.    pianist.  Bach-Busoni, 
Chaconne;    Scarlatti.    Burlesca,  Bour- 
-fee-  Couperin.  .Soeur  Moniqiie;  Scar- 
latti    Gigne;    Debuesy.  ■  Les  Colllnes 
d'\nacapri,  Voiles.'  Le  Vent   dans  la 
Plaine-    Ravel.    Toccata    from  'The 
Tomb  of  Couperin";  -Steinert.  Mirage; 
Manotte.    Impressions   Urbaines,  De- 
combres  and  Usines  (first  time  here); 
Liapounov,   Carillon;    Albeniz.  Evoca- 
fiom   "Iberia":   Liapounnv,  Les- 


j.-.tiiful  wiMue,"-  ot   lei:  1"  '•    "'"t  ' " 
the    music    full    justice— i  is  tassioo 
•sometimes  sounded  something  too  mud' 
like    furV— Mr.    Hutcheson    played  th^ 
-onata  admirably,  with  fine  feeling  fo' 
the  more  quietly  poetic  passages,  ano 
throughout     with     beautiful.  oolorfi: 
lone:   when   called   for.   too,   with   th  ■ 
accessary  dazzle  and  glitter.    He  hel  l 
the  attention  of  the  audience  till  th-> 
final  note,  in  itself  no  little  feat._and 
he  received  cxirdial  applatise. 
'  Since  last  he  was  heard  In   Boston.  } 
Mr.  Hutcheson  has  gained  much.  Al 
wavs  master  of'  a   brilliant  technique, 
now  he  has  m-dd^/of  it  a'  truly  beautiful 
technique,   and  -he   has  gained  i>qu;illvi 
n  imagination  and  warmlh  of  feeluiB. 
For  his  plaving  of  the  sonata  hcart>; 

M     .      -In--  i.io,  n.  n.  o.  ! 


H'"''  iiiime-oK'- 

^""""^nmolation  '■"'"^^,^^6 '  good-night, 
sacred  cow  P^st^^^^  cRAB. 


SAFETY 


/ 


3  £> 


The  Russian  ballet  will  dance  at  Genoa 
"to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  European 
diplomatists  there  during  the  confer- 
ence." 

And  so  at  the  famous  meeting  at 
Erfurt.  180S.  four  kings,  thirty-four 
princes  and  certain  minor  potentates 
were  amused  by  members  of  the  Come-  i 
die  Francalse  summoned  by  Napoleon.  | 
There  were  performances  every  day 
from  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  13.  The  seven 
principal  actors  and  actresses  received 
each  f.SOOO.  All  the  comedians  were 
showered  with  gifts.  Napoleon  set  the 
example  of  giving  f.10,000  to  Talma  and 
presents  to  his  comrades. 

But  perhaps  the  hopping  and  prancing 
and  posturing  Russian  ballet  will  recall 
the  old  saving,  "We  are  dancing  on  a 
volcano."  It  might  be  more  in  keeping 
wlUi  the  occasion  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
should  send  a  choir  of  his  beloved  Welsh 
church  singers,  with  their  psalm-and- 
hymn  books,  to  Genoa  the  superb. 

ADD  TO  "SINGULAR  SAYINGS" 

Mr.  Hej-wood  Broun,  in  the  W^orld, 
speaking  of  the  negro: 

•Few  men  of  his  race  have  won  great 
distinction  in  the  arts, 
from  him  that  almost  everything  worth 
while  In  American  literature  and  Ameri- 
can music  has  been  derived.' 

Mr.  John  Macy  In  "Civilization  In  the 
United  States": 

■•A  reporter  is  never  sent  out  by  his 
chief  to  get  information,  but  always,  in 
the  'lingo'  of  the  office,  to  get  a  story. 

Mr.  Deems  Taylor  in  "Civilization  In 
the  United  States":  «  » 

"Compare,  for  example,  the  first  act 
finale  of  Victor  Herberts's  ■Mile.  Mo- 
diste' with  such  vulgar  rubbish  as  Don- 
na e  mobile."  " 


FIRST!     WATCH  YOUR 
STEP! 

As  the  ^"'^'^,7and'  tripe  aside  for  the  I 
^°t"  Thy  d^  fhe  traffic  officers  of  I 

Boston  act  -^^^^tX^  of  his  white-] 

With  an  ^fftfcop  allures  me 

gloved  hand,  t^^i  He  coaxes  me  for- 
on  to  the  crossing.  ^„  i  have 

^-'VI"  nt"  whe"nc:  to  return 
'■^^'^''t  dangerous  as  to  go  o'er^  Now! 
were  as  fj^'J^ff^^j^,  ititentions.  A 
he  reveals  ^iis  real  releases 
hawk -like  swoop  of  hi.  quiver- 
automob  les  that  ha 

like  ^^-'^„f,°",ty    With  a  roar  ot 
narrow  lane  of  ^^^^^\  ^   the  mere- 

„,otors   they   close   in   upo  ^ 

pedestrian.    And  ^^fl  evade, 

pool   of  -°t'on-  \dod»; 
Sometimes   I  ^ft"     t  upon  which  he 
ck  of  the  *>'"^^%7,,fnv  advises  me  I 
-ally  turns  anjl   SJ^"  ^  n 


tion 
ghlnka. 


usually  turns  ^""^„V'ne:tt  time."  This 
to  "wait  for  the  signal  ne^  ^  ^^^^^ 

i,  the  supreme  Irony.  I        'control  which! 

-  j;:^rme"frm'^- 
^r^^niyrofatr^imudec..^^^^ 

of  this  Play;"l"7,^  *^y  do  they 
Boston  traffic  officers.         ^  ^ 

„ot  sav  that  the  foot-falls 

„s  to  admit  1 
grew  denser,  etc 
he  jJermitted  to 


methcught.  the  air. 
Surely  a  poet  may 
imethink'  an  episode 
be  tfermittea  ^"  JTc^ed  ,o  an  over  se- 
svithout  bemg  suW^^^^^itteral  truth,  to 
,.ere  criticism  °f  '^s  geraphitn 
ease  I  do  not  see       -  ^^^^^^^ 
angelsl    should    not  ^^^^ 

^  If  ^'■■Arc\i:"o^T;shoes°  When  onb 
_   tinkle— Arctic  o  j  sO- 

partly  fastened  will  som  ^^^^^ 

do  1       J^^eraph  (or  angel)  awun- 

,„ore  than  o"^^  t»^<^^  '"'^''^ 

the  cer.ser  at  a^time^^,^^  .  .matche. 


hit"-- 


li  Tunis 


at  lie  P« 
nrotieyl 

,!  ibf  * 
nsir'l 

K!I 

jvfno"'  - 
Miss  B«- 
hiisl8!tl« 
rttitti  cf 
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gl«  H' 
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low,  ion. 

till' 
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my 
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fdAN  HALL_ 


'  ably    have   taken  ^^ins        ^^^^^^  , 
I  for  the  pHvileg?^    ,-^o^  ^^^^^^ 
!  everyday  speech.  , 
^^T^'l'statement  in  the  poem  that  h. 

always  most  P^/'^^^,/  ^t  the  lam 
verse,  where  it  'f  ^3,^6"  still  'si 

■"-^^^  ::f"Th"'"pam"t,u\t^%  Pallas  Ju 
I  ting  on  tne  i^'^'  .         throws  I 

'  ^""r   Tn  tlfe  floor';  t^e  floor,  not  t 
shadow  on  the  "0°     ^^^^^nd  how  ev 
^,the'"most  modlrn   system   of  Indlrc 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday,  .Jordan  Hall.  8  T.  M..  Fran- 
cesca  Cuce,  soprano;  E.  Martin,  Ab- 
sence; Rachmaninov.  At  Night;  Mrs. 
Beach,    Ah!   Love   but   a   Day!  Mas- 
senet.   Oh!    si   le."?    fleurs    avient  des 
veux:  Kocchlln.  SI  tu  le  veux:  Cha- 
brler,    Les    CIgales;    Gluck.  Splazza 
a  mate:    Marlella.    II    mio    eel  poco: 
r»rgole.sl.   Se   tu   m'aml.    se  sosplrl: 
-.italanl.  Air  from  "La  Wally":  Puc- 
inl   Addio  from  "La  Boheme":  Leon- 
avallo.   Aria  from  "PagUaccl."  Su- 

Williams,  pianist, 
mphony    Hall,    3:30    P.    M.  Sophie 
1  raslau,   contralto,  t  See   special  no- 

.lames  Theatre.  3:30  P-  ^I-  Concert 
f  the  People's  Symphony  orchestra, 
Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor.    See  spe- 
g    clal  notice. 

■  Boston  Athletic  Association,  4  P.  M 
If  Kathleen  Hart  Bibb,  soprano;  Frank 
a  Bibb,  pianist:  Boston  Symphony  en- 
"     semble,      Mr      Vanninl.  conductor. 

'^ongs    rha'nrlcr    Lpf  '-iealcs:  Weck- 


^  Krnest  Hutcheson.  Pianist.-  I''a/-J^  this 
Lr^am  vesterdav  afternoon  in  Jordan 

op.  11.  ■  v;tudes. 

.Vocturnc  in  D  tiat,  tim  after- 
When  .Mr.  Hutcheson  begaii  "Is  att  r 
vvnen  .>i'     ^,.*ii,ert  s    ponderous  ar- 

;;:e",^f  ^\nough  Jo'k-P  7-^,^r'^vith' 

;;;;e  from  a  concei-t. 
KZ.:^  vJ^VfTa  g^up  c^i*  n,opl,t  ..«^i- 

^r.=y%rt'^Hs^-^-l  to  hi^^ 

J.i.zt     brought     h.m  J-^/;-rho..l 
some  persons  °"^the  othe^ 
lit  high,  a  work  of  ^^-7,  '"J^rte  music 
r  tTer  an  "ob^  ^r^or' splendor- 
rrolix"it"  may  l,e.   no  clouht  <^mmon 
sometimes    in    Its    ''f  timcntalitj 
grandiose,  at  moments,  ^hen 
he  grand.    Grandeur,  none  the  less 
limes  it  does  achieve  ^ 
And   for  spontane.tv-sho«ed  e^er 

work  nearer  evidence  o^t''^'•lf,^'l.^X ' 

(■lose     that    anathor    man    Liszt  .ou 
,'a°:.e  penncd^  A  -ie>^ty  , '"Jan 

this  great  sonata^  made  b>  a 

r^an'":rd=- -^-^  i -feS;: 

spiration  to  fruition,  a  man.  in 

liVce    Lisit.  -rfr,-!! 

To   play  the  sonati    ,..  rfr  -  1 
take,  no  doubt,  a  L'pzt. 


and 
"^oul'l 


in- 
short . 


THE  PRIDE  OF  LIBERTY,  ME. 

(From  the  Rockland  Courier  Gazetted 
If  vou  want  to  see  one  of  the  flneft- 
looking  bulls  in  the  town  call  on  Arthur 
Overlock. 

INFORMATION   WANTED  CON- 
CERNING   A    MEMBER    OF  THE 
LEE  FAMILY. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Cati  you  tell  me  the  title  and  name  the 
author  of  the  verses  in  which  these  lines 

°^'^Bverything  on  earth  seemed  lovely 
When  1  married  Arthur  Lee. 
I  his  dearest  earthly  treasure. 
'  He  was  all  the  world  to  me.' 
Quincy.    ^  ^• 

SUNSET    AFTER    SNOWFALL  IN 
LIBERATED  LINES 
Snow  covered  Common,  flaming  colorful 
sunset 

Crimson  and  gold.         .,  „ 
Earth's  winter  coverlid,  reflecting  ro- 
seate rays. 

Glimmers  and  glows, 
Against    shimmering    sky    trees  bare 
branches 

Etch  delicate  tracery; 
Long    interlacing    limbs    give  Gothic 
arches 

To  criss-crossing  pathways, 
Like  dim  corridors  lined  with  seats 

Damp  and  vacant. 
Parkman  bandstand  prominent,  an  Ionic 
temple  , 

Dirty,  dismal,  deserted.  , 
Music     Is     mute!      Empty  enciroIin8| 
benches  , 

White  fleece  cushioned,    .  , 
Toward    dying    day    sVvarm  hnirryingl 
humans  , 
Streaming  steadily  homeward, 
seething    traffic    sea    floats  hideous! 
Hydra,  ^  ' 

Tklanv-mouthed  subway. 
Unceasingly  snatching  thousands,  un- 
fortunate, condemned  souls. 

Amidst  rosy  mists  „„„,^ 
on    hill,    Bulfinch    State  House 
broods 

Sprawled  like  sphynx.  ; 
paws  outstretched,  golden  head 
agleam,  ,,    . , 

Serene,  secretive,  silent . 

Afterglow  flares,  fades.    Dusk  deepens 

Crescent  moon  appears. 
Lines  of  light  shine  suddenly,  starlike. 

In  strange  constellations. 
State  Hou.se,  vanishing  in  vapors,  unex- 
pectedly emerges 

Every  window  blazing- 
hovering  near,   settles  swiftly. 


the   most  Xh  that  but  wh. 

jig^^tlng  could  -X'  bust\f  •  •PalUs'i 
I  read  of  the   pai'i  seraphic 
think  I  know  '^Xl  tufted-  flo 

and  not  'foot  steps' 
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Miss  Sophie  Brasiau,  contraff^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Eth< 
Cave-Cole,  accompanist,  fang  tr 
following  program  yesterday  aise. 
noon  in  Symphony  Hall:  _ 

The  Distant  Beloved.  Bassanl,  By| 
bondo,  Handel:  Nature's  Adoratto. 
Beethoven;  Das  irdlsche  Leben  and  W 
hat  dies  Liedleln  erdacht?  G«t. 
Mahler;  .'Die  verschwlegene  Nachtlg^ 
and  Welnachten,  Werner  Josten;  Se  ' 
glorno  tonasse,  Resphlgl;  Serenac 
Grovlez;  La  Procession.  Cesar  Franc 
Pain  and  The  Storm.  Moussorgsky;  T 
Lost  Chord,  Arthur  Sullivan;  R"t  Ce 
Forsyth;  Ma  Li'l  Batteau.  Lily  StrK 
land;  Kobin  Woman  s  Song 
"Shanewis."  C.  W.  Cadman. 

Fault  of  Public  Taste 

Miss  Braslau's  P"f°?;'"^"f  ,!JL*si 
audience's  reception  thereof  furnlsl 
food  for  thought  in  '".egard  to  the  pr 
ent  standard  of  singing.  Miss  Bras 
showed  herself  yesterday  a  singerj 

endowed  by  "ft^^^'^^'^^Jay  mv 
good  range,  volume  and  q^aJitJ.  n. 
?al  understanding,  dramatic  P0^«' 
a  certain  poetic  feeling,  e"??/";*^' 
"^?^%"Tan'mak:'^rr'audrncrf 
Ivl  h  trese^^allT^b'i:  assets  at  her  cc 
mand  Miss  Bi^slau,  it  would  se 
I  St  to  be  a  notable  singer.  The  1 
tha  t  «he  is  not  a  notable  singer  I 
'  be  faid  to  the  fault  ot  the  present  t* 

^^ir%S:"flrst  group.  Miss  ^ 
to^l^ed  her  voice  till,  losing  its  AneQ 

;-nershrm1s1se^d  s^o  ^gro^ss^lfJU  t 
neat    in    her    attack.     She  prn 
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-Night. 
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l!\v  know  liov 
>y  Handel.  1 
.  .mlfeslly  pos.sv.~.-^,  .1  ..f  u  ^.^oil  Ijiain, 
to  sing  one.    Why?  Probably  be- 
ne the  very  lurjfe  audience  liked  it, 
to  Judge   by   the  aiyplause,  they 
led   still   more   the   Boetlioven  song. 
Iilch  she  .iftntr  even  less  well, 
f  Miss  Braslau  could  do  no  better 
in  that,  her  easo  would  not  be  un- 
iial.    On  the  contrary,  however,  tha 
.  o  attractive  Mahler  songs  Miss  Bras- 
[i  sang  admirably,  for  the  most  part 
a  beautiful  mezza  voce,  always  with 
■)d  tone,  with  a  fine  letrato  and  dts- 
ot  enunciation.    To  the  tlrst,  more- 
\r,  ab*  brought  able  dramatlo  charaq- 

Ization.  and  to  the  second  real 
ajrm.    What  happened?  Nothing. 

gh  Tones  and  Cavernoua  Sounds 

he   audience   applauded    those  well 
|ng  sonps  as  little  as  they  applauded 
spighl's  sensitive,  Imaginative  setting 
some   Italian   verses   attributed  to, 
eterllnck,    which    strongly    suggest  j 
rses  In  English  by  Christina  Rossetti.  | 
ss  Braslau  sang  this  song  exquisitely, 
t  tfie  people  did  not  care  for  it;  nor 
re  they  pleased  with  her  sympathetic 
formance  of  Grovlez's  Serenade,  one 
the  rift  of  songs  deriving  from  De- 
ssy's  Mandoline.    They  cared  only.  It 
uld  seem,  for  big,   high  tones  and 
ernous  sounds  in  the  chest. 
,Iiss  Braslau  is  a  singer  with  an  en- 
luslastlo    followtng    the    length  and 
eadth  of  the  land.    Why.  then,  is  not 
|6  call  to  her  to  *i»«cate  her  public  up 
her  best?    And  If  she  Is  ambitious 
sine  Handel  airs,  why  Is  she  not  at 
pains  to  learn  to  sing  them  well? 
w,  too,  can  an  artist,  as  Miss  Bras- 
1  at  times  showed  herself  to  be,  bring 
rself  to  offer  a  performance  Ilka  her 
ethoven  song  of  yesterday,  or,  far 
rse,   her  encore,   the  Brlndlsl  from 
ucrezla"?    Young  singers  today,  of 
rse,  are  most  at  home  In  modern 
gs;  they  feel  them,  they  sing  them 
h  ease,  whereas  at  the  classics  they 
!ve  to  work  hard  to  sine  them  with 
n  an  approach  to  decency.    To  be 
e.     Sufficient  effort,  none  the  less, 
uld  enable  a  singer  of  Miss  Braslau's 
lity  to  acquire  a  technique  equal  to 
|ythlng.  and  also  a  sense  of  style.  If 
audience,  though,  prefers  a  thunder- 
chest  tone  to  a  perfectly  delivered 
.  the  effort  to  gain  a  perfect  delivery 
y  seem  hardly  worth  while! 
ut  there  stood  the  situation  yester- 
Some    very    poor    singing  was 
|artl!y  applauded  by  a  large  audience 
Boston,  while  excellent  singing  went 
the  board.    Who  is  most  to  blame? 
ere  should  not  have  been  any  poor 
ging  at  all;  so  much  for  Miss  Bras- 
'3  share.    As  for  the  audience — if  an 
Ikes  is  big  tone,  regardless  of  how  it 
nds,  what  can  be  done  to  better  Its 
te?   The  call  Is  to  the  singers. 
 R.  R.  a.  ' 


OPLE'S  ORCHESTRA 
IN  WAGNER  PROGRAM 

Reived  with  Enthusiasm  by  Large 
Audience 

le  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
il  Moilenhauer,  conductor,  gave  its 
1  concert  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
9  Minerva  Allen,  soprano,  assisting, 
he  St.  James  Theatre.    The  program 


relude    to    "The    Masterslngers  of 
-emberg";    Elizabeth's   Greeting  to 
1    Hall    from    "Tannhaeuser,"  Miss 
A^n;    Prelude    to    "Lohengrin";  The 


ii-tf^e  of  the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Wal-  , 
';  Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser."  i 
Moilenhauer  dared  an  all-Wagner  j 
;  5-am  for  the  first   time  since  the  i 
I-  and  was  rewarded  with  one  of  the  ! 
,-est  and  most  enthusiastio  audiences 
organization  has  ever  attracted.  For 
■e  even  his  poise  was  affected.  He 
led  on  the  players  to  rise  repeatedly, 
response  to  the  ovations,  and  finally 
.so  far  surrendered  as  to  lead  them 
ne  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  a  second 
■.IP. 

Lllss  Allen  Is  the  soprano  of  the  Mt. 
Nrnon  Congregational  Church,  and  has 
4ic  In  oratorio  with  the  Boston  Fes- 
al  Orchestra.    She  has  a  lyric  voice 
much  proml.se,  the  upper  register  of 
lich  is  ^mperlor. 

^ext  Sunday  afternoon  Arthur  Had- 
,  violoncellist,  will  be  the  assisting 
1  ist,  and  his  number  will  be  Porpora's 
nata  for  violoncello  in  F  major.  Gold- 
rk's  "Rustic  Wedding"  ^symphony, 
fhalkovsky's  "Italian  Caprice"  and 
idley's  overture,  "Othello,"  will  make 
1  '  the  orchestral  numbers. 


:-i..--,,n  \Vli;.:i;ii.i. 

vli..!»  Cuco  made  her  flrst  appearar»c« 
n  New  York  last  November  Her 
\olce  Is  fr.;«h  and,  youH).ful.  rich  In  the 
i.  wer  and  middle  registers,  shrill  In  the 
lipper  register,  espcolally  when  there  Is 
need  of  a  passionate  oull)urst.  This 
.'hrlllne.ss.  liowevcr,  was  mora  apparent 
In  the  group  of  English  .songs  than  In 
the  other  groups.  Her  intonation  w.is 
good,  her  enunciation  was  distinct.  She 
Bang  easily  and  In  an  honest,  unso- 
phisticated manner.  Naturally,  most  al 
liomo  in  the  two  groups  of  Itiiilan  songs, 
she  showed  In  the  last  group  a  truly 
diamattc  spirit.  Chabrier's  "Les  Cl- 
g;Ues"  was  taken  at  so  slow  a  pace  that 
it  wholly  lost  character.  Martin's  song 
was  lugubrious  and  dull.  Koechlin  has 
written  more  eftective  songs  than  the 
one  chosen  by  Miss  Cuce. 

0\  the  thousands  In  this  country  who 
have  seen  the  opera  "Cavalleria  Rustl- 
cana,"  known  to  some  as  "Rustic  Cav- 
aIry"V-to  a  few  as  "Rustic  Calvary"— 
few  have  been  concerned  with  the 
source  of  the  libretto.  Giovanni  Verga., 
who  wa»  bom  at  Catania  In  1S40,  died 
on  Jan.  27  at  Rome,  wrote  a  volume  of 
short  stories  dealing  with  Sicilian  peas- 
ant life.  This  volume  was  published  In 
1S84.  One  of  these  stories,  "Cavalleria 
RuBtlcana,"  he  dramatized.  Duse  played 
the  part  of  Santuzza  In  Boston,  and  the 
little  tragedy  has  been  played  here  In 
Bngllsh  with  Alexander  Salvini  as 
Turiddu. 

To  those  who  saw  Mme.  Duee  and 
her  company  In  the  play,  Mascagni's 
opera  seems  tame.  The  brutality  and 
the  terrible  realism  of  the  play  have 
been  sandpapered  and  polished.  Verga 
wrote  other  short  dramas  of  terror  and 
passion.  One.  of  them,  "The  Wolf 
Hunt."'  is  in  a  volume  entitled  "Plays 
of  the  Italian  Theatre,"  published  re- 
cently in  Boston  by  John  W.  Luce  & 
Co.  Verga  planned  a  long  series  of 
novels,  after  the  manner  of  Zola's 
"Rougon-Macquart."  This  series  was 
to  be  called  "The  Va-nqulshed,"  in  ' 
which  the  experiences  of  wretched  be-  \ 
ings  conquered  In  life's  struggle  were  1 
to  be  portrayed.  Only  two  volumes  ap- 
peared. The  first,  "The  Malavoglla 
I  Family."  is  said  to  be  his  great  work. 
!  Italian  anji  foreign  critics  complain  of 
I  the  "violence"  of  Verga's  plays.  As  Mr. 
McCIlntock  puts  It:  "Everyone  is  reek- 
jlng  with  lust,  crime  and  murder;  adul- 
tery, suicide  and  homicide  seemed  to 
be  his  stock  in  trade.  He  has  missed 
all  the  poetry,  the  sunny  good  humor, 
the  native  courtesy  and  piety  of  Slci- 
|llan  life."  Nevertheless.  Verga  was 
largely  Influehtlal  in  the  Introduction 
jof  "Verismo"  in  Italian  literature,  as 
iMascagnl's  opera  brought  In  its  train 
hiany  short  Italian  operas  of  a  most 
melodramatic  nature,  with 
"Much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 
And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 

One  reason,  no  doubt,  of  the  Immedi- 
ate and  widespread  popularity  of  "Cav- 
alleria Rustlcana"  was  Its  conciseness. 
Its  short  and  swift  intensity,  in  con- 
trast with  the  long-winded  conven- 
tional operas  of  the  period.  Nor  was 
IMascagnl's  opera  only  the  wild  success 
of  a  season.  It  still  draws  the  crowd. 
■No  one  has  really  heard  Mascagni's 
music  except  under  his  leadership 
When  he  conducted  a  memorable  per- 
Iformance  in  Boston,  wliat  had  seemed 
li/ulgar,  and  still  seems  vulgar,  dis- 
appeared. 
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RACESCA  CUCE 

GIVES  A  RECITAL 

ngs  Easily  in  Honest.  Unsophis- 
ticated Manner 

Wlss  Francesca  Cuce,  soprano,  gave  a 
citaJ  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Ul.  Her  program  comprised  these 
•ngs:  Easthope  Martin,  Absence; 
ichmanlnov,  At  Night;  Mrs.  Beach, 
V.  Love  But  a  Day;  Massenet,  SI  les 
lurs  avalent  des  yeux;  Koechlin,  SI 
le  veux;  Chabrter,  Les  CIgales; 
uck,  Spiagge  amate;  Marcello,  II  mlo 
>1  foco;  Pergolesl.  Se  tUvm'fmi;  Cata- 
nl.  Air  from  "La  Wally",  Puccini,  Ad- 
o  from  "La  Boheme":  Leoncavello, 
via  f^i  "paBliacci."     Recalled  sev 


MORE    ABOUT    J.  THROCKIVIORTON 
CUSH,  ESQ.,   NEW  YORK'S  "TASTY" 
DRESSER. 

(EVom  the  New  York  Tribune.) 
F.  F.  v.:  Tou  might  have  added  that 
when  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  wears  his 
brown  rubbers  to  the  office  on  Inclement 
mornings  and  the  weather  is  more  fa- 
vorable for  the  return  journey,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  he  makes  a  neat  brown 
paper  parcel  of  his  overshoes,  which  he 
secures  with  a  rubber  band  and  carries 
it  home  under  his  arm.  J.  T.  C. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cusli  s 
habiliments,  his  overcoat  has  a  Persian 
lamb  collar.  The  handkerchief  which. 
Mways  peers  out  of  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  cutaway  is  silk.  He  blows  his  nose 
on  the  one  he  carries  on  his  hip. 

ADD   "HONHSTY    IN  BUSINESS" 

Why  go  to  Other  shops  to  be  Cheated? 

Come  to  Mine.  \ 

Windsor  Shoe  | 
'  Repair  Shop 

TOl— 22nd  St.  H.  WTLSON, 

Dubuque,  la. 


H.  O.  WELLS  LOQ. 

.Vs  the  World  Wags: 

Riffled  through  the  pages  of  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  ^ells's  justly  famous 
"Outline  of  History,"  beginning  with 
the  first  crab,  because  I  was  going  to 
lend  the  book.  On  the  flyleaf  friend 
wife  had  written: 

Caesar  was  a  piker, 

Shakespeare  was  a  ham, 
Cervantes  was  a  dirty  pig. 
I'm  the  man  what  am! 
Beverly.        GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 


WHAT'S  IN   A  NAME7 
{TftT  The  Boetr.n  llerolrtt 
What's  In  B  name?    Unlimited  sugges- 
tion. 

Though  not  alike  to  every  one,  Ifa 
true. 

Pray,    pardon    me    for    venturing  the 
question. 

Does  "Btlly  Park"  mean  anything  to 
youT 

While  some  In  anrlont  history  delight, 
A  few  there  are  with  memories  far 
richer. 

Who  even  In  their  eleep  will  say  "Ben 
Wright." 

"Bill  Bacon."  "Marshall  Lincoln,"  or 
"Bill  Pitcher." 

Does  "Old  Elm"  call  up  nothing  but  a 
tree? 

Does  "Hawthorne"  stand  for  nothing 
else  but  books? 
"Apollo  Garden,"  flower  and  bird  and 
bee? 

Or  "Woodcock"  what  a  hunter  shoots 
and  cooks? 

Does  'TSell  In  Hand"  mean  nothing 
but  a  bell? 

Does    "Colonnade"    no   fond  remem- 
brance start? 
What  dreams  are  stirred  by  "Leopold 
Speldel," 

By    "Shoendorf."    "Wachendorf,"  or 
"Englehart"? 

"Orchestrion."     What    thoughts  does 
that  gAve  birth? 
Does  "Marliave"  require  a  diagram? 
.A^nd,   tell   me,    what   were   "Jake  and 
Charley  Wlrth"? 
And  what  of  "Joseph  and  Sebastian 
Gham"? 

Do  dreams  of  "Elxby's"  make  existence 
tamer? 

Round  "Brlgham's"  do  no  recollections 
flock? 

And  how  about  'T>eFrlest"  and  "Henry 
Kramer"? 
"Tom  Early."  "Patsy  Sheppard"  and 
"Ham  Brock"? 

Do   hints  of   "Perkins's"   the  breezes 
^vaft? 

Do  visions  of  "Magulllon'B"  make  one 
sober? 

Why  don't   they  say   "Point  Shirley" 
now,  or  "Taft," 
"Mark  Clark,"  "Frank  Davenport."  or 
"Louis  Ober"? 
Old  Omar  Khayyam  tells  us  of  the  time 
When  Name  of  Slave  and  Sultan  Is 
Forgot. 

Which  actuates  my  answering  In  rhyme. 
What's  In  a  name?  Believe  you  me,  a 
Lot. 

Biookllne.  QUJNCT  KILBY. 

MUST  ALSO  WATER  THE  IRON  DOQ 
AND   WIND    UP   THE  THERMOM- 
ETER 

fFrom  the  I.CS  .\ti,S"1ps  Siinda.v  Times) 
Wanted— Male   stenographer   for  San 
Joaquin  Valley  who  can  cook  and  who 
is  a  practicing  attorney.    Call  67985. 

"L'INTERNATIONALE" 

(To  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Oh,  Ce- 
cilia, don't  make  those  eyes  at  me,'' 
from  the  "Queen  oj  the  Wovias"  (Die 
Kinokoeniffin)  of  Jean  Gilbert.) 
Oh  Carlotta.  non  mi  guardar  ooai, 
Quand  Je  te  serre  contre  mon  coeur 
ainsi. 

Quando  sto  ballando  con  te, 

Je  ne  sais  plus  ce  que  je  fals. 

Carlotta,  oh  Carlotta! 

Quand  je  tiens  dans  mee  deux  bras, 

Sento  io  tanta  felicita, 

Fuehle  Ich  nur  himmlische  Seligkeit — 

I  oould  4mo«  with  y«u  «|1  aicbt! 

^   BLM. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  In  BostoH  of  "The  Dream 
Maker,"  a  dramatic  episode  in  four  acts 
and  five  scenes,  made  by  William  Gil- 
lette out  of  a  story  by  Howard  E.  Mor- 
ton. 

Mariaj)  Brnce  Miriam  Sear* 

Dave  Bnice  Charles  Laite 

Frederick  Farrar  WilUum  -Morris 

Rena  Farrar  Mjrtle  TannahUl 

Geoffrey  Cliffe  •  Frank  Morgan 

Dr.  Paul  ClenSent  TViniam  Gillette 

jjora   Marie  Haynes 

rlnoh'LarsVnV.  .'..^  Harrr  E.  Hiimphrey 

Buck  Watson  Arthur  Bbenhack 

Jose-r*  C.  Bate  George  Zorn 

Good  old  Doc  Clement!  He  told 
Marian,  the  daughter  of  the  woman 
whom  he  once  loved  and  for  whom  he 
had  stolen  that  he  might  marry  her, 
that  he  had  been  in  jail;  that  although 
1  he  had  had  a  flourishing  practice  in 
'  South  American  towns,  he  could  not 
help  working  on  the  outside,  for  he 
was  a  crook  by  nature;  that  he  had 
consorted  with  disreputable  persons; 
that  his  language  wajs  painful  and  free. 
Nevertheless,  we  s:iy,  "Good  old  Doc!" 
A  mysterious  bird.  No  one  knew  where 
he  came  from  when  he  took  a  roojn 
at  a  seaside  hotel.  He  seemed  to  have 
plenty  of  money,  for  he  threw  bills 
at  a  couple  of  glaziers  and  a  telephone 
girl.  Was  he  a  dope-fiend?  He  looked 
if  Weak  as  he  was  physically,  he 
held  sturdy  crooks  at  bay  by  the  glare 
6t  his  eyes  and  his  menacing  words 
spoken  In  a  low  voice.  They  could 
have  disposed  of  him  at  any  moment 
but  then  there  would  have  been  no 
play.  , 

He  arrived  at  the  Bruce  cottage  to 
foil  the  wicked  plot  of  three  sharper, 
one  of  them,   a  young  woman.  They 
wished  to  obtain  an  Intere-st  in  a  Texan 


(.11  field  that  belonKfrfl  t'j  the  Bruce  f  i 
lly,  »o  they  worked  that  old  trick  kni- 
as   the  panel-house,  or  badger  ga : 
Marian  was  led  to  believe  that  her  If 
band  was  not  In  Texas  but  enifium. 
In  the  snares  of  a  light-skirt.  Unhapi 
she  went  to  a  ball.    Itclurning,  dr"g-. 
she  admitted  crook  Cliffe  to  the  d.-a 
Ing-room  at  2  A.  M.    Of  course  th' 
were  witnesses  to  see  ClilTe  rapturou: 
embracing  her.     Now  Cliffe  was  km, 
posed  to  bo  engaged  to  Rcna.  Publl' i: 
was  to  be  shunned.    Rena  threatened  ; 
law   suit.     Brother   Bruce   would    i.' • 
have  had  the  gentleman  In  Texas  kn' 
of  the  affair,  so  there  was  at  first  I. 
of  a  check,  then  of  shares  In  the  - 
company.    And  as  Dave  Bruce  was 
good  deal  of  a  chump  and  could  n 
be  convinced  that  his  "intimate  frlen^Is 
were  scoundrels,  they  almost  carried  out 
their  plan. 

But  good  old  Doc.  Clement  was  therf 
Johnny-on-the-Spot.      He     knew  f 
crooks  at  once,  the  moment  he  hear 
Rena  playing  the  piano,  for  he  reali-. 
that  her  touch  was  symbolical.    Wh  i  i 
did  he  not  do?    He  persuaded  Marl 
that  she  had  dreamed  the  rfight  bcoi' 
he   convinced   Bruce  that  his  frlen 
were  sharpers;   he  was  not  afraid 
a  pistol;  he  obtained  fingerprints;  h: 
tompted  the  crooks  to  drink,  as  they 
thought  after  they  had  gulped  it  down, 
poisoned  Scotch  whiskey,  and  then  he 
packed  them  away    In    an  afternbon 
train'.    All  because  Marian  looked  like 
her  mother  Lucille. 

As  Mr.  Gillette  arranged  the  play  for 
himself,  he  naturally  has  the  fat  part, 
a  part  that  suits  him  better  than  some 
ho  has  essayed  since  that  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  When  he  Is  not  on  the  stage 
the  Interest  halts.  Kothlng  could  be 
drearier  than  the  chatter  In  the  first 
act  before  he  enters.  The  attempt  at 
light  conversation  In  a  "society  man- 
ner" Is  ghastly.  When  Mr.  Gillette  Is 
on  the  stage  the  play  Is  amusing  and 
most  preposterous.  A  certain  amount 
of  Improbability  gives  piquancy  to  melo- 
drama; but  the  most  credulous  couW 
not  for  a  moment  accept  the  chief 
situations  In  "The  Dream  Maker."  And 
so  the  fun  is  doubled.  The  wonder  is 
that  Mr.  Gillette  can  keep  straight  his 
Imperturbable  face.  The  audience  hung 
on  his  every  word.  His  "Yes.  yes," 
excited  laughter.  Did  he  walk  slowly 
to  sit  In  a  chair  with  his  back  to  the 
audience?  Again  the  audience  wa« 
convulsed.  Without  reference  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  spectators,  It  may  be 
said  that  he  and  the  play  are  amusing. 

The  company  Is  adequate.  Especially 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  portrayal  of  the 
suave  and  plausible  Farrar  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris. Miss  Sears  and  Miss  TannahUl  did 
well,  respectively.  But  all  the  members 
of  the  company  simply  revolve  about 
Mr.  Gillette,  who  takes  It  calmly  and 
receives  the  applause.  Genuine  and 
long-continued  as  the  applause  was  af- 
ter the  third  act,  he  had  the  good  sense, 
the  artistic  spirit  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing a  speech;  from  telling  the  audience 
tremulously  how  glad  he  was  again  to 
be  in  Boston. 


ST.  JA!MBS  THEATRE :  Adam  and 
Eva,  comedy  of  American  life  by  Guy 
Bolton  end  George  Mlddleton.  The  cast : 

.fames  King  Mark  Ken* 

CorlntMa  ,  ILnclIe  Adanr 

moton  DeWItt.  Aulbrey  Bosworf  i 

.Tulle  DeWItt  Viola  R<vi^ 

Rva  King  Clara  Moore 

.\tint  Abby  Rookex  FloreiK-e  Rober* 

Dr.  .Tark  Delamater  Harold  R,  Cta- 

Uticle  Horace  Pllprlm  JRalph  Rem  ' 

Adam   Smith  Walter  GI1».. 

Lord  Andrew  Gordon  FVank  Obarl'.'^ 

Like  so  many  of  Mr.  Masson's  prodiK - 
tlons.  Adam  and  Eva  is  a  well-tried  am 
well-llked  piece,  recently  performed  In 
Boston    by    an    admirable    Kew  York 
company.    The  story  shows  a  wealthy 
American  family  In  which  the  members, 
near    and    remote,    unite    In  working 
father.  The  latter  tires  of  his  regular  job 
of  shoveling  off  the  snowstorm  of  bills 
due,  which  descend  upon  him  frequent 
the  first  of  the   month,   summer  a. 
winter  alike,  regardless  of  the  chan 
of    seasons.      So    father  Imagines 
change  for  himself,  as  he  has  freque 
done  before  In  play  and  story.  Hoi 
family  meets  the  change  Is  the  amu: 
theme  of  Adam  and  Eva. 

Mr.    Masson   has  a  distlnot  flair  f 
picking-    plays     admirably  suited 
"stock."    While  he  has  been  feeling  ' 
way  with  the  new  St.  James  com.p? 
he  has  doubtless  been  wise  to  chj 
pieces  in  the  fashion  of  the  present 
which  the  public  has  set  the  sejl  ■ 
approval.    Now  that  Boston  has  pi . 
every  sign   that  It  has  made  tl  e 
James  managementand  company  otie 
!its  established  institutions  would  1*;  r 
be  well  to  venture  farther  afleli  to  ' 
]more  frequently  plays  not-'b*'jre  s-r: 
In  Boston?    W'ould  not  ths  t,u<lleni 
be  enlarged  end  the  Interest  of  Bcr*' 
as  a  "show  town"  Increased  If  the  ^ 
iJames  added  novelty  to  Its  menu?  > 
;a  smaller  city  the  weekly  releaees  o: 
our  masters  of  Broadway  will  serve 
iBoston   Is,    however,  still   a  bit  of  a 
jmetropolls  even  Jn  things  theatrical,  and 
would   enjoy   .=.ome'thing  more  stirring 
jthan  a  well-remerabered  meal. 
!    The  performance  of  last  evening  was 
admirable,  especially  In  the  first  and 
Mast  acts;  a  few  days  will  doubtless 
speed  up  act  two  and  increase  the  rol- 

icklng  fun.   The  new  members  of  the 
company  are   distinct   additions.  Miss 
Moores  as  Eva  and  Miss  Adams  as  Co- 
jrin?h!a  quickly  won    the-       i^ipath"'  of 


O  - 

hit  audience,  whkh  watcbed  with  m.'-r 
.  ;t  to  see  to  -which' of  them  fate  -woiHd 
and  Adam. 
Mr  Gllberr.  as  Adam  has  a  part  excel-  1 
-ntly    fitted    to    him.    In    which  he 
Tchlevcd  one  of  his  greatest  sucressfrs 
if  the  season.   MIps  Roach  as  an  allur- 
ing young  woman  proved  the  versatility 
of  an   artist;   many  doubtless  wished 
that  she  might  more  frequently  show 
the  charm  she  possaspes  for  portraying 
^■outh  and  beauty.   Mr.  Bosworth  also 
tried  a  line  not  often  alotted  to  him 
and  did  It  ad^nlrably.   Mr.  Charlton  es- 
saved  a  Scotch  lord.   He  was.  however, 
neither  Scotch  nor  a  lord.  Unfortunately 
the  company  shows  one  of  Us  few  gaps 
In   the   stage   Britisher.   Miss  Robertsj 
and  Mr.  Kent  were  as  usual  fully  equal 
to  their  parts,  and  Mr.  Remley  added 
another  admirable  bit  of  character  actj 

to  his  list.  The  settings  were  un- 

"s^"wl'sftlre.  comic  situation,  good 
chaTacter  drawing,  a  hearty  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  in  the  fortunes 
of  several  of  the  people  of  the  play 
^Ubined  with  general  excellence  of 
acU^g  and  directing,  produced  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening  for  a  large 
Mdlencej_  

HEADS  KEITH  BILL 

Williams  a^^dW^s  in  "Fromi 
Soup  to  Nuts" 


'^■eek-  „ff.o,.in^  bv  this  team. 

ThW  Is  a  new  offering  oy 

evening  they  n-i"  J-     ,  composure. 

act  of  dance  a"f^.P^"^rrav  and  Ge.- 
^rsf  tn^^n^e' -d  Tnrand  Manlcln, 

contortionist.  _ 

MaBel  Withee  ana  t^ompauy 
in  "Sally,  Irene  and  Mary" 

I  The  Shubert-Majestlc  Theatre  has 
several  novel  features  on  its  bill  this; 
week  Mabel  Withee  and  an  able  com- 
I  pany  present  "Sally,  Irene  and  Mary, 
a  bright  playlet  In  five  short  acts.  In 
It  Eddie  Dowling,  the  author  has  woven, 
B  clever  plot  around  the  characters  and 
I  music  of  the  well  known  comedies  ofi 
ttie  same  names.  Dowling  himself  plays 
'  in  his  sketch,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  appears  later  in  a  monologue 
which  gives  further  opportunity  for  the 
audience  to  appreciate  his  humor  and 
charm.  , 

Another  well  staged  sketch  Is  The 
Bridal  Sweet"  with  George  Mayo  In  the 
leading  part.    Deiro  is  a  clever  plano- 
acrordionlBt  and  gets  wonderful  effects 
from  his  instrument.    Homer  Dickinson 
and  Grade  Deagon  In  "This  and  That" 
have  a  bright  and  amusing  variety  act 
•n  which  Grade  does  the  ever  popular 
ittle  girl  stunts. 
Other  acts  are  Jo*  Jackson  as  the  be- 
;     ,  loved  vagabound  who  does  not  say  a 
••(Clword-  Al  Rome  and  Ed  Cullen  In  "Odds 
oosll  and  Ends  of  Versatility;"  Seima  Braatz. 

a  skilful  Juggler;  and  "Seven  Blue 
n     i^evilB"  in  whirlwind  Jumping. 

•'Experimental  Theatre"  Is 

Succeeded  by  Boston 
-       Stage  Society *- 


And,  having  aimed  high,  on  the  whole 
hey  come  creditably  near  hitting  the 
lark     So  far  as  dramatic  action  goes. 
The  Queen's  Enemies"  -^'^^  ^''^'J  ,^^^1 
ine.    The  exquisite  poetry  of  the  lines 
iffered    somewhat,    however.  There 
as  a  little  too  much  "elocution  and 
ot  enough  dramatic  fedlng.    The  in- 
.cation  to  the  river  is  a  passionate, 
•cstatic   plea,    uttered   by   a  feverish, 
assionate    woman,    bht    Miss  Bacon 
ames  it  down  to  a  maiden's  prayer. 
'•Lima  Beans,"  an  amusing  trifle,  was 
one    with    delicate    humor    by  Miss 
odgdon  and  Mr.  Bolton.    By  the  way. 
he  unseen  possessor  of  the  voice  sup- 
■sed  to  be  that  ot  the  vegetable  and 
uit  vendor  calling  out  his  wares,  difl 
very  good  Job.    With  his  intonation 
nd  accent,  he  called  up  very  vividly  a 
reet  peddler,  with  a  ramshackle  carl, 
nd  an  ancient  horse.    Thankless  iop 
hat;  standing  behind  the  scenes  and 
sing  one's   voice.     No  one  applauds 
•ich  a  "disembodied  spirit." 
"Great    Catherine,"    Shaw's  bravura 
,iece  to  use  his  o^vn  description,  which 
,irly  scintillates  and  crackles,  was  ex- 
ellently  done.    Here  wer^  "'Jtll'' 
f  the  amateur.  The  action' ran  ^mooth- 
•  the  cast  acted  as  a  coherent  whole 
a'ther  than  as  a  series  of  speechmakers 
-that  sin  into  which  most  begmner,- 
all     On  this  one  piece  alone,  they  oe- 
.rve  praise  and   congratulation.  Mr 
allace   was   capital   as   the  drunken 
ationkin-    Miss   Seabury   amusing  as 

he  Queen  of  all  t^e  Ru-'-^',f  a^ 
•aeon  very  effective  and  well  cast  as 
he  saucy  Varinka. 


"At   Night,"    ,;\Iis>>    MiirjiS  HI 
air    from    "Samson    and    Delliah,  Mi 
O'Brien  "I  Trust  In  Thee"  (with  qjiar 
let),  from  "IjohengrTn,"  and  a  eotg  by 
Clough-Lelter.   Mr.  O'Shea  played  'yon'ai 
first  concert  study  for  organ  and  Miss 
McCarthy  played  iilszt's  12th  Hungfflan 
rhapsody.  ■;' 

The  concert  gave  lojich  pleastire. 
Under  Mr.  O'Shea'e  direction  the  nnuslc 
at  St.  Cecilia  has  been  raised  to  ty"hlgU 
standard.  It  Is  well  that  the  proficiency 
of  the  chorus  and  the  solo  quartet, 
should  be  known  also  outside  of 


the 


church. 


laid  u'  into  whalers  pretty  '^^ , 

Z7  rrlmst'  lor  Wt'hot  that  ba^ 
;.^:n\is  reckoning  they  was  sU  crazr  j 

or   cannibals   or  ^1  .^o^k.  My 

J  thing  they  baulked  -^^^  ^^^ 
Godfrey,        ''.^^^*^%'=fy"*egpectable  ons 
°n"  t^  Whole  b?ok  ::e^ned  to  be  the  old 

he  whale  l;""^ j^'     ^^x^me  must  have-l 
I  figure  this  Mr.^jf     although  hsJ 
been  1  hope  he  dld,r 

probably  "P«"*^ts  some  parts  of  the 
because  ^h^re  jvas  f  me  at  all.  But 
book  that  dl<Jn  t  rnake  ,  ^^^^^  , 


I  book  that  dldn  t  ma^«  -  j^,,^^ 
Z      /  f  ?  't  was  a  treat  o  't  and^^  ^^^^ 

*-  /  ^vbo  sent  it  will  "^^^'"^  setting  of  egg* 

Th^re  was   an   exhibition   of   •'^•vlngU;-  Mm^  ^^^^oU  ,  Coffin  R^^^^^ 
chees"  recently  at  Klng3ton-on-Thamea  ^^^^^     ^^hough  iVs  on.y  fair^  ^o  j^^^^, 
(Eng.).    The  board  wa..  the  floor'       «  him   that  the  br^^         biggest  cock 
hail  with  the  dark  squares  Indicated  by  out  late  Y-    I  ^acke       .  . 
.  rr^w-  fnl-   erel  on  th 


PEABODT    PLATHOUSE-A  ST-h- 

,   presented  by  the  Boston  Stage  So- 

av.    including  "The 

„s"     by     Lord  Dunsany, 
.atis,"    by    Alfred    Kreym>org.  an-i 

;reat    Catherine,"    by    9"^°^^°^,.  ,^3 

.Vd  Shaw.    This      J"s^^,",Tday  even- 
eek.  on  Thursday  and  Saturaay 
ngs.-and  Saturday  matlne^^^  and 
.:i\lVlT^'eZlT^r.-.  Saturday! 

^hf"  ame  "Experimental  -Theatre'' 
as  given  way  to  the  Boston  Stage  So^ 

^-,^o-a^3l---i 

^-  =  7rS«e?^i 

e  members  of  the  socieej  ^  j  „! 

.„Uy  .strive  for  -^/J^^^.^s  a  °  crud ' 
,rty."  Some  of  .,ber    effects  . 

ecessarlly;    oonversely,  other 
,e  quite  beautlfu     as  ^q„,,„.3 
it   banqueting   hall   in      iii^  j 
.-.nemles."    But  in  any 
has  hitched  its 


MISS  MORINI 

'  For  her  second  recital,  last  evening  In 
Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Erlka  Morini,  vio- 
linist, arranged  this  program,  which  she 
played,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Emanuel 
Balaban.     accompanist:     Concerto,  G 
minor,    Bruch;    Devil's   Trill,  Tartinl, 
Melodies,  Tchaikowsky;  Romance  Anda- 
louse,    Sarasate;    Mazurka,    Zarzyski;  ; 
"Moses"  Fantasle,  Rossinl-Paganinl.  | 
Miss  Morini  set  herself  a  hard  task  I 
when  she  undertook  to  play  Bruch' s  G 
minor  concerto  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  pianoforte.    Bruch  did  not  hear  It  a.o. 
With   a  flair   for  sound,   he   had  the 
knack  ot  writing  music  for  violin  with 
orchestra,   and  it  was  good.     Set  the 
'  same  violin  music,   though,   against  a 
lone  piano-it  lacks  the  purity  of  de- 
sign,   the    themetic   worth,    the  sheer 
musical  and  emotional  beauty,  in  short, 
to  stand  the  test,  it  sounds  poor. 

The    difficulties    of    the    task  Miss 
Morini  faced  stoutly.    Though  a  person 
who  Is  not  a  violinist  may  not  venture 
to   discuss,   with   a  knowing   air,  her 
technique  In  detail,  still  he  may  make 
bold  to  state  that  she  has  at  her  finger 
tips  a  sufficient  technique  to  give  her 
a,  singularly  dear,  sweet  tone,  a  not- 
ably limpid  scale,  and  unusually  pure 
intonation-an  exceedingly   good  tech- 
nlQue    these   qualities  would  suggest 
Musically    Miss   Morini   did   about  al 
that  anybody  could  do  with  the  material 
at  hand'^    Every,  melody  she  sang  taste- 
fully? She  phrased  m"-»-^"^' f  "^'  .Y^'*^; 
out   overloading   the   =°"0^'^t°  J^^^^t 
weight  ot  emotion  it  cannot  bear,  she. 
i  played  it  with  warmth  and  life.  She, 
did  what  she  couid-and  she  can  do 
muclTbut  Bruch  did  not  hear  his  con-' 
^erto  so;  and  BruQh  knew  what  he  was 

^  The  rest  of  the  program  scarcely 
served  to  display  Mis*  Morini's  talents 
to^eater  advantage.  It  offered  nothing 
of  both  worth  and,  to  us  today,  vitality. 
Miss  Morini  played  everything  well 
musicallv,  intelligently,  rythmically^  It 
u  to  be  deplored  that  a  young  artist  of 

gave  encores. 

,  CHOIR  OF  ST.  CECILIA  j 
GIVES  SECOND  CONCERT 

Director  O'Shea  Leads  Long  Pro- 
I  gram  In  Jordan  Hall 

'  The  choir  of  St  Cecilia,  John  A. 
O'Shea,  director,  gave  Its  second  con- 
cert of  the  season  resterSay  evening  in 
Jordan  HaU.  The  solo  singers  were 
Joan  Parsons,  Nora  Bums.  Thomas 
Quinn  and  WUllam  H.  O'Brien;  the 
pianist  was  Ida  McCarthy,  the  organist  i 
Elsie  M.  Eckman.  f 

Tite  program  was  long  »nd  pleasingly 
.varied.     The    chorus    numbers  were 
Bach's  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God.' 
Palestrlna's  "Gloria  Patri,"  Dore's  Mona 
Kiea,  arranged  by  Mr.  O'Shea!  Offen- 
bach's Barcarolle  (for  male  voices),  the 
beitttTful  old  Irish  iuFT^'Eelicve  Me  If 
All  Tho.se  Endearing  Toung  Ciiarms, 
Chelius's  "Thy  Face  Is  as  a  Rose,  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  O  Shea  (female  volces;^^ 
and  Mendelssohn's  "Thanks  Be  to  OoO.  . 
Mrs    Parsons  and  Mr.   Qulnn  sang  aj 
duet  from  "La  Boheme,"  Mrs.  Parson- 
a  song  'bv  Glazounov,  Mr.  QuAnn  P^cn-i 


pieces  of  black  cloth.  The  places  fol 
lowed  Lewis  Carroll  Ir.  color  of  costume 
ajid  the  dresses  of  the  principal  ones 
were  as  a  rule  copies  of  those  worn  dur- 
ing the  Crusader  period.  The  first 
game  laMed  nearly  an  hour  before  there 
was  a  clieckmate.  The  second  game 
was  the  one  won  by  Capablajica  when 
he  was  12  years  old  and  oorap-jtlng  -Kith 
Corzo  for  the  channplonship  of  (^uba. 

And  so  in  old  times  a  ches'i  tourna- 
ment m  the  open  aJr  with  r«*' ji"'*^.'* 
on -real  horses  was  a  gallant  sight.  In 
■  India,  pachisl  has  been  played  with  liv- 
ing counters  moved  according  to  the 
tJ^ow.    At  Agra  in   the  palaxre  there 
was  a  huge  pachisl  board  in  "garble  on 
the  terrace.    Mr.  Joseph  Hergesh«lnaer 
is  acquainted  with  the  game,  which  ho 
spells  "parchesi."   Helena  and  Gregory, 
the  interesting  children  of  Lee  Kan<>on 
and  Fianny  quarrelled  over  it,  for  Helena 
cheated.  By  the  way,  why  this  fu.*3  over 
"cVtherea"?  It  1.  true  that  Mrs.  Or^ve 
recalls  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  after 
BosweU  had  ended  his  defence  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  whose  behavior  was  c-er- 
tainlT  unconventional  for  those  day». 
The  only  pa«res  that  Interested  us  in 
Mr  Hergeshaimer's  novel  are  those  de- 
scriptive of  the  life  at  Cohca-  His 
women,  even  Savina  Grove,  are  rather 
Urcsome. 


CHEER 


:^e\on;hehay%cales.his  morning  an. 

be  only  tippe^  lU°jOHN  COFFIN. 
Holystone  Farm.  J"-*"" 

UP.     ^lI^ENCE;  YOU'Ll 

SOON  BE  DEAD 

AS  the  World  Wags: 
I  received  this  morning  in  a  c.rcuU  | 
I  receive  .  to  stock  m 

asking  me  to  subscrm  foUowlrl 

the  death  rajie  iu> 

1  ^'^^  ^""t!"  tUe  unfavo^awe  conditio;! 
But  under  t>^^^  to  maintain  - 

the  company  ^f^^  r^bis  is  apo 

usual  volume  of  ^"f|"^^^Vr  normal  Co 
^l.^Ton^"tw  VTtu?nlng  this  company  . 
'  Inevitably  forge  rapidly  ahe^ad^  I 
Boston. 

DEFINE  A  MODEL  SWEETHEAR- 

As  the  World  Wags: 
^    rise  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  inte 
gent  writers  for  your  column  can 
Tghten  me  as  -  how  'la  moad  swe.^ 

^d^I^ir^— 
Tromt  Maine  newspaper  I  clip  1 1 
following: 


CAPT.  COFFIN  READS  "MOBY  DICK" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

nn  Writing  hi  to  tell  you  that  I'm 
back  at  Holystone.  You  wouldn't  be 
apt  to  hear  of  it  if  I  didn't,  because 
this  Oooch,  that  runs  the  One-Prloe 
Drug  Store,  left  town  the  day  I  "-r- 
rived.  •  He  lets  on  that  he's  gone  visit- 
ing his  aunt  In  West  Jalaam.  Maybe 
he  has.  But  It's  my  opinion  that  he'd 
have  done  better  to  have  stayed  to 
home  where  arnica  and  court  plaster 
are  easier  to  cc-me  at.  And  I  hope  his 
aunt  reoognlEed  him  when  he  hove  in 
sight,  but  I  Idnd  of  dount  It. 

Now  that  I've  got  that  and  my  brass 
knueka  stralghtene|  out  again  I  feel 
better.    I  did  plan  to  sue  you  pretty 
heavy  for  damages  on  account  of  these 
yams  of  Gooch's  that  you've  been  print- 
ing.   But  the  courts  seem  fairly  weU 
cluttered  up  SB  it  is.  what  witli  every- 
body  from   the   supreme    court  down 
either  lawing  or  bdng  lawed.    And  be- 
sides that  I  note  tliat  you've  been  feel- 
ing poorly  t<»r  a  spell.   I  ain't  surprised. 
The  old  days  are  gone  when  a  feller 
could    go    into    the    Bdl-in-Hand  and 
plank  down  his  dime  and  drink  m  Pe«-ce 
and     confidence    apd     amuse    h  mself 
watching   dd   John   Shaghelllon   lie  to 
some  chap  whoM  pay  for  his  llcker  and 
make  notes  on  his  ehirt  cutt  with  his 
eves  bulging  out  like  a  Swede  Plfy<"S 
,.^,,'11  >>o  more  careful 


folio  wing^____   — j  |j 

Sweetheart  of  Gambler  He 
in  Death  of  Rum  Runner 


f^KTc'hlrd^r  HdanT'ban^r 

'  My  ! 


My  Ti^dl^diS^nS^^hat  the  late 
1    vt    T,    T.    defined  an 
'"'"'?'"^.nd  skirt"  as  one  that  permit 
r^mf  c?  With  -e  e^^^^^^ 

week.     Some  of  a.  u.    '  ■  , 

ooi,  was  better  because  it  did  it 
crash   was    oeii  ^^ 

'  To"  prat^eT  the' qualities,  ot  tweed 
Tufdlscusslon  in  the  column 
denly  ceased  when  B.  L.  T.  gave 
Answer   to    the    question.  There 


HISS  TAGLIONE 

On  account  of  Miss  Leginska's  tin 
pectedly  long  continued  Illness,  J 
F.vellone  Tagllone  arranged  the  1 
gram  for  her  recital  yesterday  af' 
noon  In  Jordan  Hall  as  follows: 
Prelude  aud  Fugue  In  A  flat  major..! 

Two  Inventions  

D  minor  and  B  flat  major. 
Sonata  In  D  rnajor.  .  .  .  .  ..  ■  • 

Dirge  from  Poems  of  lon 
A  la  chlnolse 


.ottA ' 

[acDdj 


event,  the  so-  1  ^ 
wn^on  to  stars  I 


the  fife.  Maybe  you'll,  be  more  careTul 
next  time  somebody  asks  you  to  try 
something.  _        .  ,„-■__ 

So    considering    everything  induding 
the  fact  that  Gooch's  last  letter  wasn  t 
so  bad  although  he  forgot  to  mention 
that  I  was  in  Custer's  last  fight,  I  m 
willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  as  oW 
Martin  Gale  said  to  the  crew  when  the^ 
Igai^isheed  the  Foxhound  for  their  back 
i  pay.  only  all  In  all  you  and  Gooch  ha^  e 
I  caused  me   a  lot  of  trouble  by  these 
'  danged  lies  about  my  rum  running,  l  eo 
pie  keep  writing  in  and  sending  money 
orders.    Worse  still,  they  drive  out  in 
pungs  and  machines.    There  was  three 
parties  here  only  yesterday  and  the  last 
Tot  came  after  dark  and  it  took  two  loads 
of  bird  shot  to  show  them  tliey  were  n 
the  wrong  berth.    I  ain't  strict  prohibi- 
tion no  more  than  you  are.    But  tie 
first  time  I  met  Asa  Kingsbury,  the 
o^^stibie.  he  looked  as  if  ^e  was  meas- 
uring me  for  comealongs  and  the  last 

ime  he  looked  as   •/  f  ^",^,,lft 

irons  to  his  order  and  had  the  warrant 
in  his  poclcet.   I'm  getting  n«J°"/^-^ 

Maybe  you  can  L„er 
advertising  In  your  cdumn  t'^^..^^'^*; 
who  sent  me  this  book  named  Mooy 
mck"  for  Christmas.    I'd  like  to  mee  j 

-^-''".^rirrdrbutT^^^isrerhrr: 

Lraft^r''  r<r  dTt'capt.  Peter  Bartell 
t"d  : Twing  at  it  and  then  the  ci^w^f 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  had  their  t"rn.    >  - 
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A  la  chlnolse.......  mmDi 

From  an  Indian  Lodge  Mac^ 

Will  o'  the  Wtgp  

Scotch  Poem   c)- 

Three  Ecossalses  »•  ^ 

Nocturne  in  F  minor  

Scherro  In  B  minor   , 

By  her  charmingly  modest  mW'  • 
tree  ot  tricks  and  graces.  Miss  Tag  « 
pleased  her  audience  before  she 
even  sat  down  at  the  pianoforte, 
she  proceeded  to  play  ddlghtfully.  _ 
ready,  although  surely  she  cannot  '* 
lived  more  than  16  years,  she  bai 
veloped  an  able   technique;  exaj! ' 
scales  are  hers  to  command,  a  i't 
trill,  a  free  facility  In  arpeggios  < 
kinds,  and,  above  all  dse,  coMti 
beautiful  tone,  even  in  PO^^e--^"' 

Color,  too.  Miss  Tagllone  has  le^l 
to  produce,  and  she  knows  how  to 
melody,  and  she  feels  what  r, 
means.  She  has.  furthermore,  h 
musical  equipment  certain  otherj 
uable  qualities,  such  as  the  eenMWq 
ing  she  showed  in  Mr.  OtnsteinJM 
her  appreciation  of  the  'O^f^^m 
Dowell's  Scotch  poem,  and  MV\ 
rdlsh  ot  her  '""^'^^^^'^^^'^ 
audience  enjoy  It  with  h^r,  in  ptfj 
Mr.  Ornstein's  Chinese  eompo 
which,  otherwise,  many  Person"  I 
have  found  wearisome  in  Its 
true  te-P---t  indeed  A  g 
much  of  today,  it  Is  not  «j 
the  Ornsteln  rn-^'l^'^^^^.f.^i 
her  most,  '^^"n  oveW 

to  surround  the  slow  "  ^ 
Mozart  sonata  with  atraosj. 

""vhlle  It  is  dear  that  MV 


Seoi; 
Tsrsi 
Iken 
AS 


Block 


LONDON  TRIPE 

ItliB  World  WaKd: 
I  am  sorry  so  many  of  our  frl«n<1»  nrr 
down  on  tripe.  But  why  we  we  trlp«- 
eaters  tntrcpid?  Mongodon  sounds  grood. 
brine  on  your  mongrodon  and  I  wlU  try 
It.  The  reason  tr«pe  Is  not  appreciated 
Is  folks  do  not  know  how  to  cook  It. 
Tripe  at  Its  best,  la  to  be  had  In  I>on- 
Ion'  and  nowhere  b.t.er  than  at  Kee- 
  .    .      .  ...    ley's.  In  the  heart  of  the  newspaper  dls- 


ilWItiH,!", 


t.)!i8  on 


'•'^Wplaln.   prove  too 

unambitious  really 
«'«tdard  of  -uslcal  per«^^^^ 


\s.  since  the 
of 


ofton  refractory 
V  to  loam.  The 

**«ldnrd 'oV'muslraT  r 
Wii  ucntly  has  suffered.  - 
M  fc^." V   It  Is  safe  to  Kurs.^.  Is  not  l«^v 
'"""^'riher  method.    In  Ml.s.s  Taglione 


be- 


""""Sslld  "doubt."  she  has  found  n  puptl  surli 


fall 


to   th.'   lot  of 
Good  hard 


el  does  not 
"inliiat  Cher  every  day.    -  v,„wj 
r^e  the  lessrMlss  teginska  must  have 


:Ei  WUtild'Tvhen  "the"  time  came  for  a  pubUi 
pformance.  Miss  I.OBln.ka  could  1^ 


sure  that  her 


rv'^e^ceUen'trra'  program  of  hones 

i~;^:rto^^a™ 
L^»rirtt 

,  achC  tell^wltness  Miss  LeglnsU 
',,,1  Miss  Tagllono.  «■ 


Tie  Herald,  commentlngr  on  the  trage- 


irtrt,  oft  Fleet  street.  The  Keeleys  went 
long,  longc  ago  (the  .-ihop  Is  there),  and 
so  has  Frederick,  that  prince  of  waiters, 
who,  for  B2  years,  served  dally,  tripe 
and  alamode  (not  a-la-mode)  beef. 
Frederick  would  have  pointed  out  to  you 
George  Auirustus  Sala  of  the  Dally  Tel- 
egraph. John  Tennlel  (late  Sir  John)  of 
Punch.  "Wllkle  Collins  and  others  who. 
time  and  oft,  dropped  In  for  a  modest 
pupiTcoul  J  lunch  of  tripe.  Cooked  In  any  way  you 
of  " 


everj 
work 


wished,  and  served  with  big.  mealy, 
baked  poUtoes.  Not  like  tripe?  This 
is  heresy.  Did  you  ever  try  Itspltch- 
cocked?  Here  Is  the  recipe:  (^B^our 
tripe  Into  four-Inch  pieces,  dry  thor- 
oughly, dip  In  beaten  egg.  then  In  a 
mixture  of  chopped  sage,  parsley,  thyme 
and  a  dash  of  mace;  broil  over  a  clear 
fire.  Serve  hot.  hot.  hot:  on  each  square 
place  a  piece  of  anchovy  butter,  which 
Is  butter  and  anchovy  sauce  worked  Into 
a  paste.  Use  unsalted  butter  if  possible; 
no  self-respecting  Londoner  will  use  salt 
butter  If  he  can  avoid  It.  Do  you  re- 
member the  disgust  of  the  old  butter 
merchant  In  "Our  Boys"  (Perkyn  Mid- 
J  dlewick),  as  he  nosed  the  butter  on  the 


at  Washington,  recalled  the  fall  of  |  boys'  table?  "Dosset.  sir,  Dosset!  (Dor 


Pemberton  mills,   Vanity  Fair  of 
U.  21.  1860.  gave  much  space  to  Its 
ilgnatlon    and    horror.  "Pemberton 
>ils"  was  the  title  of  verses  endtnsi 
curse  on  ye,  ye  Millionaires 
o  sit  at  home  In  your  easy  chairs, 
[d  crack  your  walnuts  and  sip  your 
wine 

jille  I  wall  over  this  son  of  mine! 
urse  on  ye  who  laid  the  stones 
t    crushed    my    darling  husband's 
bones I 

urse  on  you  who  made  the  plan 
■y^u  more  than  devU.  you  less  than 
man!" 

n  another  page  were  four  "Nursery 
I^'mes  for  Factorj-  Stockholders."  Two 
them  were  as  follows: 
Ide  a  high  horse,  to  Lawrence  let's 
Cross. 

•fisee  the  fell  ruin,  the  fire  waves  toss. 
■5^18  from  the  timbers,  sharp  soreams, 
sad  woes. 

stockholder's  music  wherever  he 
goes." 


lie 


m 
u 


ick  and  Gill  worked  In  a  min, 
>  de  of  bad  bricks  and  mortar; 
1e  mill  came  down,  and  all  the  town 
Crsed  Blgelow  for  the  slaughter." 

Jellew  drew  a  savage  cartoon.  "The 
1  lldlng  of  the  Pemberton  Mills."  In 
tjb  background  skeletons  were  carrying 
cks  and  mortar  up  ladders  to  flimsy 
^Us.  In  the  foreground  Death  was 
f5wlng  the  building  plan  to  a  sleeic, 
ij^sperous  stockholder. 

)n  Jan.  28  Vanity  Fair  contained  an 
I  astrated  page.  "The  House  That 
?elow  Built,"  beginning  "This  is  the 
luse  that  Blgelow  built.  This  is  the 
snd  on  which  was  raised  the  house 
tu  Blgelow  built"  and  so  on  to  the 
ynming  up: 
his  Is  the  hearse  o'er  which  thous- 

,ands  mourn, 
lat  was  filled  by  the  Architect  cov- 
ered with  scorn,  etc." 
'vnd  In  that  number  was  a  poem, 
>eath,  the  builder."  'Was  it  written  by 
iorge  Arnold?  Here  are  the  opening 
'rses: 

lere  Is  a  builder  whose  name  Is  Death, 
\.  fearful  one  I  we'en. 

built  the  frail  walls  with  a  breath, 
Vnd  blood's  the  cement  between. 

an  I  not  make  them  look  strong?" 

saith  he, 
'And  save  the  owners  gold; 
hile  the  dividend  fat  will  be  sweet  i 
to  me, 

[Vhether  paid  by  the  young  or  the  ' 
old." 

The  poem  was  Illustrated.  Death  high  | 

on  the  building  was  pouring  on  the 
jrtar  blood  from  a  bottle  which  con- 
ined  a  woman  at  a  loom.  Near  him 
13  a  frightful  figure — Satan?  And  In 
at  number  was  a  cartoon  by  Stephens: 
wo  Homes."  On  one  side  two  stock-;  - 
Iders  were  gaily  drinking  wine.  Oitl 


set)   How  could  his  boy  have  sunk  so 

low? 

Tripe  Is  almost  a  London  Institution. 
It  is  In  the  class  with  chlttlings,  cow 
heels,  faggots  savaloys  and  trotters. 
Properly  cooked,  it  Is  delicious;  other- 
wise, it  is  an  abomination.  V.  F. 

Winthrop. 

«• 

"Spltchcocked"  ?  "Faggots"  7  Spltc^i- 
cocked  Is  usually  applied  in  England  to 
eels,  although  in  "Tom  Brown  at  Ox- 
ford" there  is  menflon  of  a  spitchcocked 
chicken.  A  "faggot"  or  "fagot"  is  a 
sont  of  cake.  roll,  or  ball  made  of 
chopped  liVer  and  lights  mixed  with 
gravy  and  wrapped  In  pieces  of  pig's 
caul.  George  Augustus  Sala  spoke  of 
"The  curious  viands  known  in  cheap 
pork  butchery  as  faggots."  In  Warwick- 
shire the  faggot  was  aometimes  called 
a  savory-duck.  In  Surry  faggots  are 
small  plea  mad'e  from  portions  of  a 
sheep's  head  seasoned  with  herbs.  In 
Hampshire  a  mess  of  liver  and  onions  i 
is  called  a  faggot. — Ed.  I 

"THE    BLACKBERRY  GIRL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mrs.  Edith  O" Gorman- Auffray  Includes 
the  poem  on  "The  Blackberry  Girl"  In 
her  "Poems  by  Mme.  Edith  O'Gorman- 
Auftray,"  and  she  there  gives  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  poem  was 
written.  She  says  that  she  wrote  the 
poem  in  the  summer  of  1853.  She  waB 
bom  on  Aug.  20.  1842.  so,  according  to 
that  statement  of  hers  as  to  when  she 
wrote  the  poem,  she  was  at  that  time 
11  years  of  age.  She  was  considerably 
younger  than  that,  however,  when  the 
poem  was  written,  for  it  is  in  Salem 
town's  third  reader,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1848,  so.  instead  of  being  11 
years  of  age  when  the  poem  was  written, 
she  was  only  6  years  of  age.  Is  not 
Mrs.  O'Gorman-Auftray's  claim  of  the 
authorship  of  that  poem  false?  Doee 
"poetic  license"  sanction  a  person's 
claiming  £he  authorship  of  a  poem  which 
was  written  by  someone  else?  Mrs. 
G'Gorman-Auffray  is,  I  am  told,  still 
living,  residing  somewhere  in  Califor- 
nia. Wasn't  "The  Blackberry  Girl" 
written  by  Mi's.  Nancy  Sproat  of  Taun- 
ton, Mass.?  INQUIRER. 
Brooklina,  ^  


BOSTON  GREETS  1 
MRS.ASQUITH 


/ 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  described  Mrs. 

appearance    last  Thursdoy 


|e  other  side  the  cotton  spinner  waa|^5.qy[.i.,.g 

keeling  by  a  bed  holding  a  sheeted  ^            Symphony  Hall  to  his  co-mates 

irpse.  I 

"   ,  at  the  Porphyry:    "I  was  there  .as  a 


FOR  TIMID  HUSBANDS 

the  World  Wags: 
The  sign  about  the  "Babies,"  In  last 
[Iday's  Issue,   moved  me  deeply.     It  frankly — may  I 
Ued  to  my  mind  the  following  ad-|  jier  love  affairs. 


sociologist,  sseking  material  for  my  co- 
lossal work.    Then,  too,  I  was  curious 
to  see  the  woman  who  had  M-ritten  so 
say   boastfully — abou' 
especially  with  Peter. 


IftlBement,  which  I  have  seen  several  Why  didn't  she  bring  Peter  along  with 


ee  in  one  of  our  papers: 

DON'T  KILL  YOUR  WIFE! 
LET 

BROWN'S  LAUNDRY 
DO  YOUR  DIRTY  WORK. 
For  obvious  reasons,  V  have  used  a 
itltlous  name  for  the  laundr.y.  The 
malnijer  Is  word  for  word  as  It  was 
•inted.^        HEPZIBAH  HUMERUS. 
Worcejter. 


lier  as  an  exhibit?  Or  at  least  have  his  i 
portrait  with  that  of  ihe  Saxon  off  leer  1 
w  ho  picked  her  up  In  Dresden  thrown ': 
on  the  screen?  Yes,  I  learned  several  j 
things  of  importance:  a  great  deal; 
about  her  butlers;  that  her  first  name  I 
w.'ts  Margoi;  that  she  was  on  .speaking 
terms — or  at  least  ha-l  been  on  speaking 
term.s — ^witl*  celebrated  men;  that 
lived  in  Caiendi.sh  square.    I  saw 


■  platforni 
,■  an  Eiigli 

ii>ntint;   to   lii<;   'most  xqui/./,ll   .  u'-Uic  ,' i 
ias    Mr.    Yellowplii.sh   put   It,    to  wear 
white  stockings  with  black  shoes;  that 
when  she  sits  before  a  large  a\idlencoj 
she  should  sit  on  the  odgo  of  a  chair  In  | 
a  degage  attitude  showing  her  leg  to  the  i 
knee.   I  was  surprised  that  she  did  not  1 
swing   11  defiantly.     No,   sho  did  not  j 
recite  William  Watson's  celebrated  po-j 
elical  address  to  her.    To  tell  you  the  | 
truth,  1  wa.s  astonished  to  see  so  larg.^  | 
an  audience.    No  doubt  many  felt  them-  | 
selves  drawn  near  to  the  ISritlsh  aris- 
tocracy.   The  wonder  is  that  they  di.l 
not   ruuli   to    the   platform   hoping  to 
Bhakc  the  hand  that  had  shaken  tha 
hand,  etc." 

THERE'S  A  TIME  FOR  ALL  THINGS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Being  obliged  by  my  profession  to 
attend  many  "banquets"  and  luncheons 
at  which  professional  song  leaders 
rouse  the  diners  to  vocal  effort,  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  community  sing- 
ing, being  somewhat  disconcerted,  not 
to  say,  irritated,  by  the  practice  of 
many  of  these  gentlemen  insisting  on 
music  while  the  rest  of  us  are  still  gas- 
Ironomically  busy,  the  Muse  lias  prod- 
ded mo  to  protest.  Will  you  join  me 
in  the  chorus: 

NOT  TILL  WE'VE  ET 
Le.ader  of  Singing,  brisk  and  young. 
Maker  of  Volstead  banquet  fun, 
Ceneatli  whose  goading  glance  we've 
sung. 

Mouth  full  of  chicken,  hand  gripped  on 
bun: 

O  Lord  of  Songs,  we'll  bear  you  yet; 
But  not  till  we've  et; 
Not  till  we've  et. 

Our  provender  grows  cold  as  ico; 
Our  hungry  stomachs  wail  for  meat; 
Still  you  demand  your  sacrifice; 
Still  you  will  keep  us  on  our  feet; 
O  Lord  of  Songs,  go  to  it  yet; 
But  not  till  We've  et; 
Not  till  we've  et. 
Boston.  N.  G.  EATON. 

SIGNS  AND  WONDERS 

As  llie  World  Wags: 

You  doubtless  knew  it  all  the  time, 
but  I  in  my  ignorance  and  predilection 
tor  Boston  as  a  Seat  of  Learning  have 
only  recently  observed  how  the  Crime 
Wa\e  in  Letters  Is  prevailing  in  this 
here  bailiwick.  A  large  oye-fllling  pos- 
ter in  front  of  the  Boston  Opera  House 
offers  the  use  of  that  spacious  structure 
Cor  various  things,  "And  ETC." 

The  Herald,  and  doul>tless  other  newa- 
, papers,  prints  the  announcement  of  the 
Tremont  Theatre  that — 
'  "Mr.  Griffith  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  lease  of  the  Tremont  Theatre 
t)ut  a  few  weeks  longer." 

Boston.  (2, 

(From  the  New  Bedford  Times) 

You  may  not  need  my  services  now, 
but  I  am  advertising  so  that  when  the 
need  does  come  thoughts  of  me  will 
coma  with  it. 

MICHAEL  C.  AUSTIN 

Undertaker 
Registered  Embalmer 
1387  Purchase  St.  Bell  2549 


b:.p8  I  am  selfish,  unlike  thlB  Inventoi 
|t-ut  eomehow  I  feel  that  we  have  a 
right  to  limit  tack  roads  to  private  use 
I  Really,  11  Is  a  great  invention— and  we 
must  continue  the  search  for  the  In- 
ventor,  this   modest,   retiring  man  so 
jaV'tr.so  to  publicity,  and  do  him  Justice 
I  can  think  of  numerous  advantages 
Mt  brings  to  us.  The  automob'le  driven 
from  the  rear  seat  is  In  less  danger 
An  aulomoblllst  coming  in  town  In  the 
morning  ca.i   loastlcate  .some  of  your 
tripe  sandwlc-iics  with  one  hand.  He 
need  not  bother  to  blow  his  horn  if  the 
oar  starts  to  aklA,  nor  exercise  his  «ro- 
(abulary  In  French  explosives.  He  need 
I  rot  take  out  anti-skid  Insurance,  nor 
I  educate    his   car  to   wing   fences'  and 
j  trees.   Old  car»  -will  gather  age  and 


young  cars  will  skip  like  rams  with 
nothing  to  ram.  It's  great. 

Wu  are  slow  to  comprehend  and  ap- 
preciate modernist  Inventions  and  the 
Inordinate  minds  which  produce  them. 
Hero  Is  a  device  of  far-reaching  mo- 
ment. I  fancy  the  inventor  may  have 
obtained  his  in.«piration  from  the  porcu- 
pine which  in  the  legend  throws  its  quills 
into  the  trespasser  oft  the  road.  It  Is  a 
set  of  brakes  that  never  Is  out  of  ordtr 
It  has  the  tenacity  of  an  Income  tax 
'footing.  It  Is  equally  serviceable  on 
old  and  new  shoes.  And  yet  so  simple. 
Possibly  it  Is  merely  an  amplification  of 
thte  'jlinders  which  Mr.  Marshall  would 
have  vouchsafed  a  certain  group  of  gen- 
tlemen in  Washington — but  whatever  Its 
origin  it  certainly  is  a  .success ;  it  pro- 
duces results.  There  are  Innumerable 
u.se3  for  it.  For  example,  it  Is  of  sub- 
lime use  as  a  fir.st  layer  in  an  ashcan. 
Shoals  statesmen  might  use  It  to  avoid 
getting'  into  deep  water.  I  can  think  of 
its  application  even  in  literature,  to  pre- 
vent our  skidding  Into  brooks  of  dubi- 
ous and  vivid  liues.  You  will  concur,  I 
am  confident,  in  the  suggestion  that  it 
be  made  a  resting  place  for  late  comers 
at  concerts.  Other  uses  will  appear  as 
time  goes  on,  towards  the  millennium. 

If  you  discover  tlie  identity  of  tlite  in- 
ventor, let  me  know ;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
contribute  toward  any  festive  entertain- 
ment provided  him.  H.  C.  P. 

Fltchburg.  I 

P.  S. — ^Speaking  of  entertainm"ent.  de-  ; 
monstrative  and  tliorough — BUI  Nye,  of 
my  boyhood  town,  told  of  a  patriotic 
fellow-citizen  who  went  out  to  lead  a 
questionnaire  among  tlie  Indians.  From 
the  Indian  point  of  view  the  patriotic 
mission  was  a  complete  success.  "The  j 
man  was  brought  back  to  town  In  an  old 
army  blanket,  an  inanimate  object,  his 
feet  turned  around  and  his  legs  point- 
ing six  ways  for  Sunday.''  


(In  Fowler.  Ind.) 


W.  H.  McNEELY'  1 
Dealer  in 
COAL,  CREAM,  EGGS 
& 

ALL  KINDS  OP  JUNK 


jalcing  ', 
L\  she  \ 
■when  > 


TACKS  AND  MOTOR  CARS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Som.e  time  ago  our  automobile,  while 
going  around  a  curve  in  the  road  some- 
what In  violation  of  lines  and  precepts, 
went  into  a  great  nest  of  seething,  hiss- 
ing tar-paper  tacks.  Tacks  of  heroic 
size,  the  kind  that  would  stop  a  freight 
train.  I  was  at  first  minded  to  search 
through  police  avenues  for  the  owner 
pf  the  nest,  desiring  to  return  it  t« 
h'm.  each  tacli  found  and  safe,  but  upon 
second  thouglit  I  recalled  to  mind  the 
Attic  philosopher  who  from  his  window 
could  see  sunshine  that  was  not  there, 
and  instead  I  concluded  that  in  my 
search  I  should  make  appeal  to  you. 

Evidently,  after  all.  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, of  forethought  and  of  sweet  re- 
gard for  his  neighbor  in  danger.  Philo 
Eophically  I  could  recognize  a  real  in 
vention.  an  anti-skid  device  which  w 
save  us  from  serious  accident,  one  tha 
deserves   publicity.   Appreciate,   if  yo 
will,  the  advantage  of  hobnailed  shoe 
oc  a  car,  and  you  will  know  that  2 
(enturies  have  waited  for  this  man  anl 
his  inspired  invention.  Following  genf 
eral  adoption  of  the  unique  device  af 
applied  to  automobiles  I  propose  tha\ 
the  Legislature  require  villages  of  th| 
commonwealth    to    post    s:gns  wherf 
needed:     "Beware,   this  curve   is  nc) 
tacked!"    And  automobiles  from  othet 
regions  should  not  be  allowed  on  o^ 
state  roads  after  they  (the  roads)  hav 
been  properly  tacked.  Tacks  are  exper 
sive.  We  should  not  pe  expected  to  pr< 
vide  hobnails  for  vis'ting  cars.  Pel 


GIVE  CONCERT  FOR 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

A  concert  was  given  in  Jordan  Hall 
last  night  in  aid  of  the  Bradford 
Academy  endowment  fund  by  membere 
of  the  academy's  music  faculty:  Laura 
Llttlefield,  soprano:  Marie  Nichols,  vio- 
linist; Harrison  Potter,  pianist,  and 
Frederick  Johnson,  organist.  Mrs. 
Littlefleld's  selections  were  Handel's 
"Skylark;  Pretty  Rover,"  Purcell's 
"When  I  am  Laid  in  Earth,"  Cyril 
Scott's  Serenade  and  the  .Song  of  the 

j,  Robin  Woman  from  Cadman's  "Shane- 
wis."     She  also  sang  Bizart's  "Agnus 

'  Dei,"  with  violin,  piano  and  organ.  ; 
Miss  Nichols  played  Vitali's  Chaconno  j 

Iwith    organ   and   pieces    by   Gandolpo,  ! 

1  Scott  and  Novacek.    Mr.  Potter  played; 

-music  by  Brahms  and  Scott;  Mr.  John- 
son  music    by   Wagner,    Debussy  and 
Gullmant.    The  artl«t»  are  known  Blt4  | 
appreciated  here  and  the  concert  was 
heartily  enjoyed.  

[around  the  WORLD 
WITH  BURTON  HOLMES 


''amou.s  Lecturer  Gives  Illastrated 
Travel  Talk 

Burton  Holmes  gave  last  night  !n 
Symphony  Hall  the  last  illustrated 
Travel  Talk  in  the  series  of  this  season. 
There  will  be  a  repetition  this  afterno^m. 
Next  Saturday  afternoon  there  will  bo 
an  extra  Travel  Talk,  "Venice." 

The  subject  last  night  was  "Around 
the  World."     The  audience,  with  X.T. 
Holmes  acting  as  guide,  started  from 
New   York,    first   seeing  some  of  the 
sights    of    that     city;  one  from  Mr. 
Holmes's    apartment ;     then    saw  the 
Bermudas  from  the  air.    There  was  a 
sudden  change  of  scene.    From  Live 
pool  to  old  Plymouth,  then  to  fyond' 
Presto!      The   Geiranger   Fjord,  th 
Paris.    Gibraltar.    Marseilles,  Monac 
Naples  with  Vesuvius  In  emptlon.  Rori  ? 
The  lecture  with  Interesting  views  v.  - 
decidedly  of  a  desultory  nature.  I- 
fact  the  audience  went  skipping  about- 
Egypt,  Jerusalem — architectural  masts 
pieces  of  the  world  from  Omar's  Mosq' 

.o  ihe  Forbidden  Palaces  of  Pekln.  Ro63* 
of  various  ""countries  were  coritra.stsei 
before  Java,  Bali,  China,  Formosa  we:® 
visited.  Contrasting  dwellings  w«r... 
shown  fromr  Devonshire  to  the  Orient 
before  the  Formosan  Journey  waa  cor^ 
tinned.  The  FIJI  islands  an-l  Hawalu 
were  seen  before  San  Franctaoo  wfca 
reached. 

A  sorappy  ta-lk,  wltli  an  auolenM 
whirled  from  one  place  to  ano'Jxerv  'Wlttt 
views  in  'be-wUterinsr  suocesslor.. 


A  dinner  was  given  in  London  at  tlr;, 
X«"it"-s'  Club  tP  Henry  Arttiur  .ronesj' 
'la^t  month.  Sir  Artliur  Conan  Doylej 
presided,  and  gaj'-r  frred  his  mind,  first; 
dtplorinK  tli«  fact  tliat  it  was  seven; 
yer-rs  since  air.  Jones  Iiad  produced  a. 
Play  in  London.  •'Tlierc  was  somethingj 
vefy  much  amis.s  in  tiiat.  because  dur-| 
Ing  that  time  he  had  actually  produced 
'*%%Am  elsewhere.  They  were  not  going. 
'  tie  hoped,  to  have  another  tragedy  such 
occurred  in  the  ca.»c  of  that  hon-; 
ored  veteran.  Mr.  Hardy,  who.  for  rea- | 
Bons  due  in  some  way  to  criticism 
vhich  he  resented.  cea.sed  to  write  the 
Jinest  series  of  novels  which  had  been 
brought  out  m  their  generation.  Mr. 
Jones  was  tio  good  a  Vighling  man  and 
much  too  fiery  a  particle  ever  to  be 
snuffed  out  by  anyl:.odys  article:  he  had 
surely  got  the  material  in  his  drawers, 
and  when  the  trouble,  whatever  it  was, 
wa»  removed  they  would  no  doubt  once 
more  sec  him  on  the  boards.  In  t^ie 
meantime  they  must  be  thankful  for 
vhat  they  had  got.  and  when  tli^y^'°"; 

sldered    that   really  •^^en"^''''"-, 
of  about  forty  play.s,  startmg  « .th  The 
Silver  King-  in  1SS2  and  Komg  throug 
-very  phase-all  fine  ac.mg  pla>  an<l 


r^;<S  h^hm;ra;^  ,.,Ht-lthey  would 
r^ee  that\lK.  whole  l'^ng»-'\-P;^,f 'J,^ 
race  owed  Mr.  .Tones  a   S--^'?  'V;^ 
eratltude.    There  was  one  side  of  Mr 
foncs  with  which  the  public  "ero  not 
>rmiliar.  but  if  he  (Pir  -Vrthur^  had  to 
name  the  winner  anions  prose^- styli.;.ts 
irwould  be  very  much  '-^""r ^^^l',;;": 
one  or  two  examples  ^'f 
nf  Mr    Tones.    In  support  of  this  state 
mem  the  Chairman  rea^  a  T™?,,^^^; 
page  from  the  pamphlet.    ^'^^^T^T  ,Trne 
^nd  Germany.-  '^^d  got 

of  the  light  around  ^  crdun.  f"^; 

S'^iy^;r^ri^i:;:/u^^ftj::^ 

■mob  of  the  heart  without  which  great 

of Ta^e  was  his  sturdy  British  patriot- 

'"ITi'J'  \rthur  then  paid  his  respects  to 
Sir  Arthur  t"\"  „  man 

Bernard  Shaw  „^p^7  powers  too 

^^.ho   had  '^'^^  ^7J?t\,Teful  criti- 

often  not  merely  to  '^^^^  us^ti 

f^lsm    which  ,"^J'rt".tructive 

,',3 

;     same  degree  as  Mr^  ^ha « .     1  can 

ended  we  had  got  into  hat  liin  o 
wash  in  which  good  and  bad  « ere 
Xd  together,  and  t»^<^  ^-^^-foe  - 
end  of  the  war  were  not  the  f^^  '/^l 
r«!.r,«  as  at  the  beginning.  T  agree  m 
S^^t  I  think  they  had  become  more 
venomous  and  more  P'"-"''"-  ™ 
there  is  another  friend  of  """'^•.f^"^^ 
.  in  He  is  a  man  1  -onsider  ought  also 
To  pla"  a  better  part  in  representmg 

Tnd  the  whole  thesis  of  that  pla>  "as 
"  at  a  splendid  time  a  -Tew  would  ha^  e 
•        onlv  reached  .\merica.    There  are 
,nU  two  lih.s  in  that  play  which  refer 
o  Great  Britain,  and  they  were  a  sneer^ 
■  looked  lip  in  the  theatre,  and  there  in 
the  rig  t-hand  boN.  looking  down  on  the 
tage  was  the  lord  chief  j"^"^'', f  J^"^" 
,'nd  a  .lew.    Bnch  ^thing  would  be  in- 
...nceival^le  in  America^    ^?hlre  When 
i„siire  has  ever  been  a  .lew  there  \S  hen 
V  have  one  .Tew  in  PJngland  ruling  In- 
di?.    and  "pother  in  India  carrying  out 
that  rule,  some  little  recognition  on  the 
;«r   of  a  prominent  Jewish  writer  wou  1 
be  in  good  taste.-     In  this  y-^,-^'' 
Vrthur  went  on.  Mr.  .Tones  had  been 
.-reat  fighter:  he  had  had  the  good  sen- 
nT  o  defend,  but  to  attack,  and  .n- 
one  who  had  read   "My   Dear  ^^  cll. 
would  know  how  efrectiv-^  that  at,.  K 
,,ad  been.     Mr.  .lones  had  'V'''"  ^oucM 
on    -\nglo-.\merican  relations.    On  bo  11 
sides  th,  re  <vere  racial  traitors  end<^- 
orlng  to  split  the  race  m  two.  and  it  was 
?^';fvork  'of  every  ^^-d  and  t^ue  man  to 
hold  things  togethei.     ^s  a  ver  . 
men,-  said  Sir   Arthur        tl*"  , '  ^^"^ 
■The  White  Company.     I   <'^''"^^"  . 
,0  the  hope  of  the  future  reunion  of  th^ 
T^nglish  races,  and  1  am  as  sure  as 
s'tand  here  that  that  reunion  will  coni.J 

ut.  It  will  take  a  long  t""/^-^^"' 
ery  man  who  says  a  word  .n  favor  o  . 
liclping,  and  every  man  who  plays  1 1 v- 
^iuor  today  retards:  but  even  uall^ 
there  lies  the  very  centre  of  the  histoi. 
of  the  world  to  come,  that  purifie._ 
"v.vld  the  dawn  of  which  Is  already  pus 
•  to  glimmer  in  ;,he,  V^.. 

/n'any  event,  the  so- 1  . 
fed   Itr,  "  t°  ^t""* 


si^'e'ch'i's  worthy  ot  consideraiion^  "1  am 
r,  ten  asked  why  I  hav.>  had  no  pla> 
product  in  l^°"<i«"   for  some  four  o 
•  five  vears.    I  suppose,  if  I  were  to 
'a  truthful  answer  to  that  qucst.on.  T 
;1hou"d  say  that  -the  present  n>a"aBer 
"  of  our  London  theatres  will  not  hay 
^^/thing  to  do  With  me.   But  t!-t  w-  d 
he  too  bitter  a  censure  of  their  taste^ 
^d  judgment:  and  it  would  be  ven' 

.woundini  to  my  ou^  -"l^V' excuse" 
cast  -about  for  some  other  excuses.  1 
•mav  plead  that  for  some  years  T  his 
XIL  so  nnuch  absorbc.1  in  the  n^me. 
,lu,  arama  that  has  been  I?laye.  on  l  ' 
-^m^Id's  stage  that  I  have  >iad  lutle  .1 
Tunation  to  concern  myself  with  what  . 
teking   place    in   the    English  the^xfr. 
I  do  kno>v  that  Shakespear.  is  not  hem 
plaved  and  T  do  know  that  if  he  were  he 
wild  be  emptying  the  theatre  and  .u  n 
^,  his  manager.    1   h.-.ve  eommendea 
thit  fact  to  the  attention  of  our  min- 
!^tU  oT  education,  whose  fir.st  bus.ne|s 
on  taking  office  was  to  cut  olf  our  .sup- 
P?v  of  future  Shakespearian  actors  by 
preventing  pr  .mising  children  from  act- 
fng  him  tHl  the  age  of- 1  forget  whether 
t  w-aJ.  It  or  25.    I  v."ll  otter  you  two 
plarnliard  facts.    Th..  first  fact  is  tha 
a  masterpiece  of  intcllrcuu,  :;"^J"V 
moral  deshabille  runs  fo-   five     ear.s  .ii 
tCteading  theatre  of  Lon.h.n.   The  sec- 
ond fact  is  that  Shakespeare  .luring  the 
^me  >ears  has  been  barely  kept  alive 
X  chlrity   in   the    ^Vaterloo-roaO^  and 
'has  now  been  given  a  pauper  s  ft'^e"' 
The  old  imposter!    They've  found  h.m 
out  at  la^st.    WelL  '   suppose  the>  ve 
,  ^nd   me  out.  too.    Tn  these  circum- 
stances 1  have  felt  it  my  dut>   to  le- 
main  in  exile  with  Shakespeare,  jus  to 
k^=:p  •r^liH  from  feeling  lonelN.    That  i^ 
another  reason   wh,.'   I   Jiave  .lot  been 
ten  on  the  London  boards.    Wnen  four 
vears  ago  I  t.-rne-!  away  from  the  T.ng- 
iish  stage  and  t.^g.in  to  occupy  myself 
v^th  tl^.e  gr^^t  w-^^H  drama  outside, 
)elt  that  ,    v,a.;  dt'^Ung  with  rea  iti»s  at 
ast    -nat  'iure:y  is  another  good  reason 
4^  oclns  ah.^'.nt.  £,,.„„  the  ICnglish  the- 


,h.-'   siage.    Mr..  .Henry 
■     ,  ,  ,     .         nad  produced  a  wonder- 
>  tu/'s^riOB  of  I''«=^^,  "4rg!ver;,!rn  ihe  , 
by  the  stage,  ""."^^l^^  J^^^'./^T  who  could 
;ror.e^";^o""or       good  Plays  could 

-r^^^t^r^f^^^rr^fiB 

^^-^.^C"  rn'^ol^  rtnclusion 
,  thev  had  heard  a  good  <leai  about 
, decadence  of  the  drama,  but  what  ha^ 
,  i.ecn  heard  about  was  '1'^  ^  <^no  n. 
nion  due  to  productions  which  had 
,licd  in  heavy  lo.ss,  f "'"^  ""'^^^ 
y  )0  had  .so  ended  of  late.   This  was 
,       due  to  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  the 
,  ,r..  which  nobody  S-'^u'lS'-'I  if 
:    „U,  remain  on  the  stage,  but  it  was 
,     oicstlon  whether  it   was  not  bette, 
:,'"avc  something  to  ^^^^^^^^^f^^ 
about  out  of  work  ^a.ving  that  >  our  fee 
guineas  a  week.    As  legards  tne 
ua^  ..o  e,uii'ca         „pmed  to  h  m  that 
film  busmess.    Tt  Ecemeo  w 
.  -naif  the  race  would  be  very  soon  n^ak'^-f 
■.mJchin'es  to  do  the  other  Ijalf  out  of  a 
i.  iw-ilauehtcr)— and  he      had    aiw  a>» 
r;:!7ed\"hrt^  tlte  time  would  come  when 
there   would   be   a  kind   of  t>pewruer 
which  would  turn  out  detective  stories. 

1  Film  Notes 

"The  Wonders  of  the  Amazon,"  a 
series  of  12  films,  each  half  a  reel  in 
length  illustrating  a  Journey  up  the 
„rcat  river  has  been  shown  in  T.ondon. 


^^■Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  present 
condition  of  the  Knglish   tbeatre^  For 
manv  years  our  most  popular  foim  of 
iilav"    our   actual    national   drama,  has 
been  a  gaudy  shell  of  burlesque,  en- 
elosing    an    intellectual    vacuum  \\e 
hav.-  lost  our  Shakespearean  traditions, 
now  many  of  our  actors  can  deliver  the 
creat   outbursts  of   the  Shakespearean 
tra-edies-'     How    many    of    them  can 
fpeak    them    as    musical    verse,  when 
every  syllable  should  be  accented  like 
},  subtle  note  on  a  violin,  and  should 
Give  the  same  kind  of  pleasure?  How 
manv  of  our  Shakespearean  actors  know 
•  that"  they  are   speaking  verse   at  all: 
We   have   a  very   charming  school  of 
Hght  comedy,  with  easy,  natural  and 

sometimes     brilliant     dialogue.      It  is 
I  played  by  well-bred  actors  who  do  and 
say  the  same  things  on  the  stage  that 
they  do  and  say  in  a  drawing  room,  and 
j  do  and  say  them  in  the  same  way.    It  is 
'  often    a    delightful    entertainment.  It 
has  little  depth  of  sincerity,  and  it  lacks 
that   underlying   seriousness  and  criti- 
cism of  life   which  are   the   marks  of 
great  comedy.    How  many  of  the  plays 
!  produced  in   1922  will  be  even  remem- 
bered in  1942?     I  believe  that  there  is 
j  a  public,  not  a  very  large  one,  but  still 
!  sufficiently  largi;  to  give  a  welcome  and 
i  some  measure  of  pecuniary  success  to 
plays   of   serious   import.     Biit   in  the 
present    conditions   of   our   theatre  the 
!  English  dramatist  rarely  gets  a  chance 
1  of  appealing  to  that  public.    I  see  that 
my    old    friend    Sir    Arthur    Pinero  is 
i  .shortly  to  produce  a  new  play.     I  am 
!  sure  he  will  be  warmly  and  gratefully 
1  received. 

I     "For  myself.   I   am   for  the  time  ab- 
'  .sorbed  with  matters  which  I  think  are 
'■  of  more  importance.    One  of  .the  leading 
■  West  end  theatres  was  offered  to  me  the 
'  other  dav.    But  the  risks  of  production 
are  so  great,  the  public  taste  Is  so  un- 
certain,  the  rent  and  e.xpen.^es  are  .so 
enormous,  that  I  was  obliged  to  refuse 
a  tempting  offer.    When  I  get  free  from 
mv    present    obligation.s-ta  reference 
partlv  to  contracts  with  film  companies 
in  America  -it-  the  conditions  improve, 
and  if  I  find  a  manager  and  actor  ike 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  appeal  once  more  to  the 
rOnglish    playgoers,    who    in    tine  past 
have  loaded  me  with  favors  and  bene- 
fits    But  I  shall  bo  equally  content  to 
remain    with    Shakespeare    in  dignified 
<ile  from  the  English  theatre. 
Mr   de  Lafoiitaine  was  of  the  opinion 
il.at  the  great  note  about  the  amuse- 
ments  of   -.odaj-   was  plenty   of  color, 
,„enty   of   changes   of  oostume  plenty 
of    display    of    linen    and    then  the 
.Tudiences  were  satisfied.  ,    .  ,v,„ 

Mr.  Denison  Clift  believed  that  the 
motion  picture  business  needed  Mv^ 
Jones  and  Sir  Gelbert  Parker.  The 
business  had  reached  that  stage  v,he  e 
'  there  must  be  something  brought  to 
it  to  keep  it  going.  aVid  lift  it  to  a 
;  far  higher  standard  than  it  had  been 
able  to  attain  in  the  past. 

Sir   Gilbert    Parker   said   he  believed 
in  the  modern     drama.   He     knew  we 
were  passing  through  a  period  of  artis-_ 
tic  depression  upon  the  stage,  but  he 
'.  was   optimistic.   Two   good   plays  had 
been    mentioned.  "A     Bill  of  .l^'^  or.  e- 
;  nient- '  and  ••Faithful  Heart."   He  h.-id 
.seen  ihe  latter    and  it  gave  him  gre;  t 
hope  fur  the  future  of  the  modern  dramu 
■1  Kr:-'.-  npferring  to  the  cinemat- 

ic'     .     1,  ri    farkr-v   .=  aid      r  ' 


ThosVfiini^' Which,  took  three  years 
1  po.>t  .I'l'i."!.  .  _f  Prof  ProperflO 

make,  are  the  work  of  I  roi.  r"y  . 

Mcllo    Saraiva,        young  Bra/.ilian 
'vho     raveled    over    25.000    vmles  .-.nd 
nc,  ctrated  to  many  districts  wlwch  had 
0     before   been   vieited   by  any  white 
not   ueio.e  ^   sensible  decision 

to  make  this  series  of  V^^^os^^^J']^ 
.enial  ^Im.  even  thougi.  a    ^enal  J^f 
ci-ir-h    interest    ana    ariibi-n^  >:-■»■ 

be  a  distinct  novelty  in  our  picture 
heatres  On  the  average  program  it 
«dn  probably  bear  the  label  °f  ^^^uca- 
Uonal.'  Most  audiences  are  still  vcrv 
timid  of  the  'educational'  -film,  bt^t  even 
le  moet  timid  seeker  after  pictoriai 
Knowledge  could  not  Po-'bly  object 
sitting  thi-ough  ofie  episode  of  this  lllrn 
at  a  time.  Jloreover,  It  is  far  more  ex- 
itingThin  some  of  the  .serial  fVlms  we 

have  ^-„r%-=,^rre^\rcatrsf  t" 
:rrsThat  are  ^wtare  also  genuine, 
"s  excitement  is  etill  the  mam  con- 
l^deration  in  most  picture  theatres,  this 
nim  is  likelv  to  be  popular,  even  though 
it  is  'educational.'"  .  ,„  .. 

TTardy's  "Mayor  of  Caster^ridge,  a 
BHtish  film  adaptation,  has  been  shown 
h'  London.  Sidney  Morgan,  the  pro- 
lucer  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
amper  with  the  author's  own  "unhappy 
Sg."  A  happy  ending  would  have 
spoiled  the  whole  «tory.  but  many  Pro- 
aucers  are  so  frightened  at  playing  on 
the  emotions  of  thejr  audiences  in  this 
wav  that  happy  endings  have  sprung 
^p'ln  the  past  in  most  unlikely  places^ 
Throughout  the  producer  has  followed 
his  original-  very  Closely,  and  has  his 
reward  In  an  excellent  P-'oduction. 

The  London  Times  says  of  the  Amen 
can    film  version    of  Arnold    Bennett  s 
"Buried   Alive"    ("The   Great  Advent- 
ure") that  it  follows  the  book,  is  .nter- 
esting,  but  it  lacks  the  -elusive  qua  itj 
atmosphere.     "The  Prism  faHl  of 
film  is  played  by  Mr.  Lionel  Barry - 
more    He  is  a  lovable  and  amusing  per- 
^n   but  he  is  not  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  s 
Pr"a,n   Farll.     He   is   made   out   to  be 
Tather  a  S^nial  buffoon  than  an  exc.s^ 
sively  shy   genius,   and   this  mistaken 
characterization     pervades   the  whole 
fi?m    lldv  Sophia  Entwhistle.  the  lady 
"  JTo    causes  so    many  of    the  hero  s 
roubles,  is  in  the  film  a  purely  farcical 
character,  and  the  same  thing  h.appcns 
right  through  the  cast.  The  moral  s^eems 
to  be  that   American  producers  should 
eave  British  firms  to  turn  British  books 
nto  film.s.  and  that  they  should  occa- 
sionally encourage- their  own  native  au- 
thors bv  borrowing  plots  from  them. 

Eugene  Goossens  led  an  orchestra  of 
ov^r  50  players  for  Douglas  Fairbanks  s 
production  of  "The  Three  Musketeers 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don during  the  Christmas  season. 


John   Jr.-lan.ls  Syinphonir 
(Dec.  12).  for  all  its  rhapsod 
is  well  proportioned.  Aninna;. 
for  the  architectural  aspects  of  nu  t 
has  always  been  a  salient  feature  in  i 
Ireland's  work.    But  It  also  cr(Joys  i; 
.:ulv:uitage  of  belag  up-to-datg  in  1 « 
ture.  without,  however,  courting  odii  v 
and  Mr.  Ireland  is  invariably  succcs 
when  he  can  curb  the  longing  to  af  i 
ish.      TTe    has    undoubtedly    a  st. 
I  instinct  for  the  drimatiO,,  an  In.-^t  , 
which  perhaps  has  not  yet  found  . 
final  expression.     He  will  do  wtll 
trust  implicitly  that  tendency  apd  , 
attempt  to  stifle  it  because  the  P 
Six  or  any  other  group  or  school 
him  that  dramatic   music  is  no  In- 
fashionable.     Since.-e  'musn  is  alw 
fashionable,  and  It  was  the  slnccrit 
the  Symphonic  Rhapsody  that  dellgi 
the  audience.     Mr.  Ireland's  work 
followed  by  a  short  suite  of  Mr.  X 
piero.  Oriente  Immaginario.  This 
pleasing   and   effective   trllio;  a  \ 
'!  drawn,   delicate   thing  which  20  y 
■i  ago  the  Intelligentsia  would  have 
i  scribed    as    an    impressionistic  sk< 
The  two  most  discussed  wor'-is,  Stra 
sky's  symphony  for  wind  ln.^trumen 
meiTiory  of  Debussy  and  Le  Sacn 
rrintemps,  were  played  at  the  en 
the  concert.    Both  hP.ve  been  heart 
cently,  but  never  to  better  advaot 
The  symphony  shows  us  a  Stravl 
who    has    laid    aside    the  Sine  it 
Petrouchka.    oold.   defiant,  enfant 
rible  every  Inch  of  him.    AM  oftMl 
I  pens  when  the  enfant  .terrible  clin 
10  he  gifted,  we  found  the  pose  e.\ 
ingb   picturesque,  and  we  should 
found  It  interesting  If  It  had  be. 
trifle  shorter.     T.>e  Sacrf*  du  Print, 
stands  in  another  category.    In  th 
Have   the   barbarian   in   art,  but 
in  excelsis.     He  has  dcliber.itely 
off   all    pretence,   and   shown  not  fi  lmy 
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Music  in  London 


Honegger's  Sonatine  for  two  violins 
and  Emmanuel  Moor's  Suite  for  three 
violins   (Dec.    13):    The   suite   is  bien- 
seante.  and  that  is  about  all  that  can 
be  said-  it  savs  the  proper  thing  proper- 
ly    The  Sonatine  is  much  more  inter- 
esting    It  marks  a  stage  we  are  reach- 
ing in  what  is  called  the  "new"  music. 
XVe  have  been  making  harmonic  experi- 
nients  which  had  to  be  fully  stated;  th.. 
chords  were  full  to  congestion  whereas 
the  poetrv  of  music  can  hardly  begin 
until  suggestion  is  possible.  (Malipiero  s 
and  Schonbergs  small   orchestras  thd 
other  day.  were  steps  in  the  same  direc 
ition.  whether  we  like  what  they  playe 
or  Aot)    One  would  have  expected 
composer,  with  only  two  fiddles  at  hi^ 
disposal,    to    have    ^0"Bht    v  ariet>  in 
tricks      As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
the  Sonatine  is  in  two  plain  parts  an  , 
the  variety  is  confined  to  the  legitimate 
tWngs    melody  and  rhythm,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  variety.    No  one  has,  for 

instance,  started  a  movement  yet  -with 
iwo  parts  a  semitone  ai)art,  yet  it 
:  ounded  quite  well,  and  it  is.  of  course, 
in  principle  no  more  than  a  smr.r  ui- 

Uunicnt   lieginning  with  : 
;  ...ndiin    Timea  jjigii-'- 


need  but  tlie  greed  for  glowing  c 
f.>r  maddening  rhvthms.  fOf  ;'.ll  the  " 
.  lemental  forces  of  music. 

Honeggers      "Horace,"  which 
Herald  described  last  Sunday,  haS' 
performed  in  London.     We  quote 
the    Times    fif    Dec.    1 7 :  "Hone^ 
•Horace'  (new)  we  should  describe  ^ 
tone-poem,  with  cacophonies  placfd  ^ 
skill  and  variety  where  concords  u.'  1 
are.     Perhaps  that  was  what  he  i  | 
by  calling  it  •Symphonic  Mimee.'  1 
found  it  possible  to  pretend  ttat  ' 
were  concords,  and  go  on  as.) 
particular  had  happened.  Wha| 
really  arc,  and  no  mortal  ear  eon 
at  a  single  hearing,  the  music  li( 
hind  them.    It  is  In  the  rhythins.  : 
are  truly  felt  and  set  one  anotl 
clear  relief,  in  the  well-graduate 
maxes  without  extravagance,  and  . 
picturesque  orchestral  moments— Iv 
tlcular  one  fugato  with  a  theme 
tinctly   resembling    'Ijct   their  ce 
angels'  (no  Frenchman  would  or 
borrow  that!),  with  three  entrie 
bas.ses  and  'cellos  in  their  half-d< 
position,  with,  between  them,  VW 
the  C  string.    A  'freak'  businej^i 
whole."  ■      il  i 

This  critic  was  evidently  m 
mood.     Note  his  remarks  about 
composers  represented  at  this 
■•Cyril  Jenkines's  'Isea  Tx)ve'  r.-i 
the  sea  at  any  rate,  if  that  is  v 
ing     Eric  Fogg's  Uiree  Chines^ 
do  nothing  of  any  moment  fc 
sky's  Air  from  'Rossignol  was  a 
.show  what  you  can  do  with  whl. 
be  done,  at  least  we  could  thlnj 
other  reason.     The  air  from  tt: 
d'Or'  was  well  suited  to  a  voV^^ 
has  in  it  as  few  hannonics  a 
in  fact,  for  some  seconds  . 
prolonged  high  note  for  an  act 

He  said  of  Korngold's  mcidenU- 
to  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing  « 
true  to  its  title. 


Ck)ncerning  Bach 

Bach's  secular  cantatas  are 
things,  often  stodgy  when  they 
wav  of  being  humorous-this  "V 
n  Fine  New  Master"  has  many  I 
ts'^helv^y  as  clough-but  ne^riy; 
showing  somewhere  th«,«'*irjj 
grea't  man's  genius-London  DM 

■^"^u\^■.  J.  Turner  In  "Music  ar 
•pxJb  i.shed  recently        If  < 
-To  .say  about  Bach:  "Buf 
for  Bach-g  prodigious  skill.  ^ 
i  virtuosity  as  Bach  s  is  val-e^^* 
'  It  expresses  some  ulterior  dto 
iput  H  more  succinctly,  unless  " 
OTessive  as  it  is  accomplished.  1 
of  the  actual  musical  materia  ol 
the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  .seems  to 
slight,  and  what  pleasure  «e  8 
rwed  from  the  cpnsummate  ^ 

which  it  is  handled^  ^henomer 
r:^r,rU^r^t:ao;.in, 
,  r^'unfiagging.contrasto  .n;P| 
which  "masterpiece  oilowed  ^^ 
with  the  "monotonous  per^ 
Sunday  sermon.    I"  "f 

way    Masterpieces  are 

his  art.   had  arrived  at  « 
being  able  to  sit  dovvn  at 
any  day  and  compose  vfW 
superficial  appearance  of 
tprpiece.  Tt  Is  possible  tJ 
'(."i^^.elf    did   not  know 
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I;n>;i M/.tU  worlws  ilicrfl  k:'o  Iiukc 
ilis  (.f  stuff  to  which  inspiration  is 
luM  word  tliHt  otip  oould  apply-  The 
derheiuled  professional  musicians 
hardly  be  pxpectcd  to  know  thfi 
crcn.  e  lirtwpon  Bach  and  Bach." 
idi  s  redlativfs  and  Atr«:  Wha 
es  tliem  so  difficult  Is  that  for  tli. 

0  to  attrncl  anj-  particular  atton- 
woiUd  hp  out  of  kcpplng.  and  tlic 

1  nuisl  he  sung-  In  a  porfeotly  un- 
ntatlous  way,  although  hy  its  nature 
;  the  most  personal  Ihinc  In  music. 
<  quitp  different  wMh  ITandpl,  who 
ignlzpd  this,  and  filled  his  arias  with 
ises  which  It  i.s  a  joy  to  sing  and  to 

With  Bach    an  ohoe    here   or  a 

I  there  is  the  real  primo  uomo.— 
don  Times. 

hat  is  more  Important  Is  that  .Mr. 
luel  will  have  no  rubato.     (As  an 
lental   re-.ult    heads   were  swaying 
nnpers  tapping  noiselessly  all  over 
I     room  )     Neither  is   there  anything 
ctic  In  the  entries  of  the  different 
only  he  misses  not  one  of  them 
Nor  are   there   petty  crescendos; 
lever  is  there  Is  there  for  a  pur- 
-Ml    this   builds    up   an  eqtiable 
uno.stentatious  conduct  of  the  nm- 
n  which  we  are  unaware  what  the 
Is  of  the  clock  are  doinp. 
ere  need  be  no   manner  of  doubt  , 

II  as  to  why  Harold  Samuel  was 
lally  requested  to  pive  a  Bach  rc- 

His  temperament  and  his  tech- 
c  are  alike  emincntl.v  suited  to  the 
music  emotion  wliich  Bach  pours 
so  profusely.     Bach's  eye  was  sln- 
and  so  his  music  is  foil  of  liKht, 
the  sarSe  can  be  said  of  Samuel's 
ng:    with  him   there  are  no  side 
l-s.  and  no  after  thoughts,  6ut  just 
absolute  and  central  purpose,  which 
ways  clearly  stated  and  full.v  real- 
So    many    people    yield    to  the 
ftation  of  concentrating  on  the  de- 
of   Bach's   compositions,    and  so 
the  wood  because  of  the  trees. — 
'  Telegraph, 

In  the  Musical  World 

a  meetlnK  of  the  Franco- American 
<cal  Society  In  New  York.  Mr.  Mal- 
Liang  of  Boston  said  In  his  ad- 
as  reported  by  the  New  York 
!  tha*  the  socict.v  was  for  the  pro- 
Dn  of  friendly  and  sympathetic  re- 
s  between  American  and  French 
clans  and  a  better  understanding 
•ench  music  In  America,  and  Amer- 
muslc  In  France.  "The  control  and  | 
ilnery  for  presentation  of  the 
I's  music  to  the  American  people  Is  . 
e  hands  of  Germans  and  German 
kathizcrs.  If  we  admit  that  this 
of  things  is  not  good  for  the  free 
healthy  development  of  music  In  '' 
country,  let  us  hasten  to  put  the 
e  where  it  belongs,  upon  the  apa- 
American  repubNc.  For  the  great 
of  German  music  from  Bach 
to  the  present  day.  the  Franco- 
lean  Society  has  nothing  but  grat- 
admlratlon  and  respect,  and  gives 
measure  acknowledgment ,  of  its 
ness.  We  stand  for  no  propaganda 
sort  against  the  music  bf  any 
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kmar    Andreae's    Miniature  Suite 
produced   in    London   on    Dec.  31 
^ally  Telegrapli  said  it  fully  war 
d     its    designation.      The  critic 
ly  conservative,  also  said:  "Th^ 
■  am  gave  us.  in  addition,  such  unl- 
Uy  familiar  things  as  Beethoven's 
lulan'     overture.     Dvorak's  'New 
jl'  symphony,  and.  to  end  with,  th* 
of   the    Valkyries.'     Well,  was 
r.ot  herein  the  basis  for  any  num- 
■nd  variety   of   good  resolutions? 
umbly  suggest,  for  example,  that 
iltra-modernist,   if  one  such  was 
nt,  ftilght  have  formed  a  pious  re- 
ta  rid  himself  henceforth  of  the 
tliat  no  music  worth  speaking 
was  written  before   the  second 
!  of  the  present  century,  and  to 
imself  of  the  habit  of  supposing 
t  is  infinitely  better  to  bow  down 
■ofessed    admiration    of    the  'Em- 
s  Nev,-  Clothes'    than   admit  any 
or  beauty  in  garments  fashioned 
classic,   or  quasi-classic,  models.' 
d    If     any     embryonic  composers 
d  to  be  there,  is  it  too  prepos- 
a  fatjcy  to  imagine  that,  during 
erformance   of  the  Dvorak  sym- 
the  noble  resol\ition  may  have 
•ed    to    them    that,    rather  than 
the  appeal  of  fine   (unes.  they 
if  need  be.   go  as   far  afield  in 
of  them  as  Abyssinia  or  Azer- 
■    And  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped 
very  pianist  present  formed  ad- 
e     resolutions     In     listening  to 
thal's    masterly    playing    of  the 
lann  concerto,  and  of  that  of  Liszt 
flat,  and  learned  the  lesson  that 
llous  restraint  and  magical  deli- 
re  by  no  means  Incompatible  with 
ficent  (hut  disciplined)  virtuosity." 
the  Miniature  Suite  of  Andreae's 
tic  found  in  It  a  "pretty,  delicate 
with    "agreeable   little  themes 
ing   orchestral   coloring,  concise- 
f  e.xpression.  and  general  air  of 
less"  rather  than  any  "qualities, 
oint  to  originality  of  outlook." 
orchestra  began  the  symphony  to 
verdure    clad.'     Miss  Dorothy 
smging  of  that  song  made  "The 
■■  yo^th    While.    One    realized  ' 


If  r  „v,il"  '  ■-l-w.T.  u  iho  earth." 
If  Haxdn  were  sung  like  that,  should 
^0  ever  think  him  "old  fashioned" '  , 
here  really  such  a  thing  In  music  a, 
'clng  old  fashioned?  Probably  no.  It 
1"  only  u  ..,  the  performers  and  IlBtenerw. 

I  It  of  its  fashion,  till  some  one 
liiil'Pcii.v  to  recall  us  to  It.  S"  possibly 
new  works  and  historic  events  do  not 
niatter  huich  after  ail,  since  out  of  the 
treasure  house  are  brought  things  new 
and  old. — London  Tlme.s. 

rhilip  Wilson:  The  fact  of  the  per- 
fect Intonation  pro\es  that  the  produc- 
tion Is  on  the  right  lines,  and  that  he 
has  not  to  begin  all  over  again  from  the 
beginning,  as  might  be  truly  .said  of 
the  majority  of  singers  who  venture 
nnwaday.s  on  to  the  platform. — London 
Times. 

Wherever  you  ask  an  Englishman  for 
a  dactyl  he  will  play  a  cretic,  and  if  yoti 
ask  for  a  cictlc  he  will  wMth  equal 
complacency  play  a  dactyl:  to  put  it 
baldly,  he  makes  no  vital  distinction 
of  metre  between  "Here's  to  the  maiden 
of  ha.shful  15"  and  "Gaily  the  trouba- 
dour."—London  Times. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  It  now 
that  our  Elizabethan  ancestors  were  very 
.iccomplished  gentlemen  when  it  came 
to  singing  or   playing  a   part   In  con- 
certed mu.sic.    It  has  been  proved  be- 
.\ond  further  argument.  Our  progenitors 
of  the  I8th  century  and  early  19th  seem' 
to   have   been   less   proficient   as  per- 
foj-mers.  although  they  lived  in  an  age 
which   included    such   great   writers  of 
chamber  music  as  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
In  how  many  homes  today,  country  or 
suburban    or    urban,    are    the  .string 
quartets  and  trios  of  Mozart  and  Schu- 
bert and  Beethoven  playec!  tiabituallv? 
Very  few,  surely.    The  plain  fact  is  that 
our  culture  today  in  music  is  much  in-  I 
ferlor  to  that  of  our  forebears,  and  the  I 
number  of  amateurs  who  can  sit  down 
i  and  play  a  little  Rondo  of  Haydn  for  I 
!  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  'cello  creditably! 
I  is   precious   few.— London   Dally   Tele-  i 
graph. 

'j^^The   famous   song  of  the   senti-v    in  I 
j"Iolanthc,"  was  originally  Intended  to  be  | 
suiig  by  the  shortest  man  with  the  most 
piping  voice  available  for  the  purpose,  i 
but    Sullivan    changed    his    mind,    and  I 
J  picked    from  the    chorus  a     strapping  ' 
'I  young  Irishman  with  a  very  fine  bass. 
jThe    result     more    than     justified  the 
.  change  of  mind,   for  the  song  as  the 
young  Irishman  sang  it  proved  one  of 
the    greatest    hits  of  the    opera.  The 
(.•dinger's    name?   Well,    for    stage  puf- 
j  poses  it  was  Charles  Manners.  Opera- 
J  goers  have  had  much  to  thank  him  for  1 
smce.— London   Daily  Chronicle. 

Japan's  clespi.sed  Theatre;  Its 
Past  and  Its  Possible  Future 

(The  IxilKlon  Timesl 
To  understand  the  reasons  why  the 
actors  have  come  to  be  held  In  such  low 
esteem  In  Japan  it  is  nece.ssary  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  Kabuki.  the  ' 
iwpular  stage  of  Japan.    Three  hundred 
years  ago  the  people's  theatre  was  born 
on    the  banks  of  the   Kamo  river  in 
Kyoto,   when   Okuni.   a  dancer  01    11. e 
great  shrine  of  Izimio.  set  up  a  teinpo- 
rary  platform  ajii  entertained  the  pub- 
lic.   She  married  a  handsome  Samurai, 
Nagoya    Sansabuo,    so    tradition    says.  , 
and  hp  impi-oved  her  performances.  Very  / 
Kwords  at  her  belt,  and  the  novelty  drew 
soon  she  dressed    herself    as    a  man. 
all  Kyoto  to  see  her.  ; 

Companies  of  women  were  quickly  I. 
fcrmed,  but  in  time  men  players  joined 
^vith  them,  ahd  the  puritanic  Shogunate, 
always  on  the  watch  to  protect  the 
morals  of  society,  prohibited  mixed 
players,  and  from  that  time  women  were 
I  banished  and  the  theatre  became  purely 
i  masculine,  tnen  taking  the  parts  of 
women. 

Nakamura  Kansaburo  founded  the  first 
theatre  in  Yedo.  He  was  of  good  stock, 
tracing  his  descent  from  a  feudal  lord. 
He  had  severed  his  connection  with  his 
jclan,  becomin  a  ronin,  or  free  lance, 
land,  coming  to  Yedo  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, fell  In  with  other  unattached  or 
\| independent  samurai,  whom  he  organ- 
ized into  a  company,  and  started  to  give 
performances. 

An  incident  In  Kansaburo's  career 
shows  the  dignity  In  which  he  was  held, 
and  proves  the  position  held  by  the 
actors,  who  had  not  ye«  come  "to  be 
regarded  as  a  despised  class.  AVhen  the 
Shogun's  pleasure  cratt  entered  Yedo 
harbor  he  wa.s  summoned  and  ordered 
to  .stand  on  the  bow  of  the  vessel  anri 
to  sing  a  sailor's  song.  As  a  reward  lie 
was  presented  with  gifts  and  money. 
Still  later  Kansaburo  was  to  receive 
•even  a  higher  lienor,  for  he  was  Invited 
(to  perform  before  the  .Kmperor  in  Kyoto. 
i  The  Shoguns.  always  jealous  of  their 
j power,  watched  the  growing  democracy 
of  the  people  with  apprehension.  They 
jfa.vored  a  inilitary  caste,  and  cultivated 
a  spartanlike  simplicity  among  the  sol- 
diery. The  stage,  they  conslaered,  re- 
flected the  urn-uly  tendencies  of  the 
times,  and  the  romance  and  adventure 
tlif  people  loved  in  their  theatre  wert 
regarded  as  vulgar  entertainments  for 
the  frivolous.  For  these  reasons  the 
stage  was  regulated  and  controlled  al- 
most out  of  exi.ctence:  the  actors  were 
punished  and  fined,  and  plays  were  pro- 
hibited at  every  turn.  The  effeminacy 
of  t]u  theatre,  especially  the  class  c 
n.   -  I     wlio  were  content  to  play  worn 


came  u  clBHH  in  theniv  lv.  regarded  aw 
the  drees  of  .so.'tety  by  ti,,.  upper  dasse.'^. 
although  many  of  tlic  actors  were 
sprimp  from  samurai  familleB,  But  al- 
though the  authorities  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  do  away  with  the  the- 
nctors  and  playwrights  kept  it  alive 
and  tlu^  nia.ss  of  the  people  never  failed 
to  patronize  the  sUge  and  to  worship 
the  creat  "stars." 

ft  vraa  only  .after  .several  ml.sslons  had 
ooen  di.spatched  from  Japaji  to  explore 
the  wondert  of  the  West  that  a  new 

feeling  began  to  be  manifested  toward 
the  th"atre.  It  was  found  that  aotofs 
were  honored  in  other  lands,  and  an  at- 
tempt wa.-;  ijnade  :o  bringf  them  up  to  a 
higher  level  by  well-meaning  and  highly 
placed  outsiders,  who  thought  exi.s'.lii(5 
"onditions  could  be  changed  at  .1  mo- 
ment's notice,  but  whose  reforms  were 
doomed  to  failurs.  ' 

Gen.  Grant,  on  his  memorable  visit  to 
tlii.s  country,  was  entertained  at  a  the- 
atre, and  expressed  his  great  admira- 
{tion.  Man.v  of  the  ministers  from  other 
t-ounti'ies  patronized  the  la(c  Ichlka.wa 
Danjuro,  one  of  the  sreatesi  actors 
Japan  has  ever  produced.  And  the  ap- 
preciation shown  hy  the  stranger  within 
the  gates  led  the  late  Marquis  Inouye 
to  hold  a  theatrical  performance  In  Ills 
garden,  which  the  Emperor  Meiji  at- 
tended— an  unprecedented  event  in  tlie 
annals  of  the  theatre.  This  occasion, 
however,  did.  not  remove  the  stignia 
upon  the  actors,  for  it  is  stlH  the  c  isiom 
to  consider  them  .as  unworthy  of  patron- 
age by  the  highest  in  the  state,  and  it 
IS  yet  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  llie 
imperial  tami'y  to  witness  a  play. 

The  Imperial  Theatre  in  Tokio.  m  irt- 
elled  after  a  French  playhouse.  si.ands 
facing  the  Imperial  Palace.  This  tlie- 
■itre  has  now  become  an  interuation.'ii 
centre  of  dramatic  art.  British,  Ameri- 
can. Russian  and  Chinese  compani  -s 
have  played  here.,  and  some  of  "^he  great 
smgers  and  musicians  of  the  world  have 
met  with  a  warm  reception. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  since  his 
return  from  Exirope,  has  broken  away 
from  many  traditions,  and  has  b?cii  seen 
in    pu,blic   attended    by    less  ceremony 
than  were  his  father  and  grar.dfath,;r. 
And  now  it  seems  certain  that  durins 
tne   visit   of  ihe   Prince   of  Wales  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Japan  will  have  an  op- 
■|  portunity  to  patronize  the   theatre  of 
I  his  own  country — an  a.ct  that  would 
1  have  much   to   do   with   haslenlns  the 
world's  recognition,  long  delayed,  of  the 
i  well-disciplined  and  talcnten  actors  of. 
j  Japan. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

'Sunday — Symphony  Hall,  3:30  T.  M., 
Jasclm  Heifetz,  violinist.  See  special 
notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.— -Pteo- 
ple's  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer,  conductor.  Se«  e-peclal  notice. 
Goldmark's  "Rustic  Wedd'ing'"  sym- 
phony; Tchaikovsky's  Italian  Caprice; 
Henry  Hadley's  overture,  "Othello," 
Arthur  Hadley,  violoncellist,  will  play 
Porpora's  Sonata  In  F  ma.jor. 

Monday — .Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.,  Ru- 
dolph Reuter,  piamist.  Bach.  Preluded 
from  the  Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  No, 
1:  Schubert,  Sonata,  B  flat.  op.  posth. 
with  extensive  cuts;  Schumann,  Oar- 
naval;  Henselt,  Berceuse;  Korngold, 
Rubezahl;  Rachmaninov,  Prelude  In  Gl 
Granadois.  Quejas..  o  la  maja  y  el  r\\U 
senor:  Tchaikovsky,  Troika;  Choptin, 
Nocturne  in  B.  op.  62,  No.  1 ;  Liszt,  Wal- 
desrauschen.  Eglogue,  Hunga-rlan-  Rhap« 
sody.  No.  .15. 

Tuesday— Jordan  Hall,  S:15  P.  M., 
Edith  Bullard,  soprano,  assisted  by  Rol" 
land  Tapley,  violinist.  Songs:  Brahms, 
Botschaft;  Wolf.  Ge.6ang  Weylas;  14th 
century  Christmas  song.  Joseph.  Itebei 
Joseph;  Weingartner.  Liebesfeier;  Bee- 
thoven. La  Partenza;  Scarlatti.  O  ces- 
sate  di  piiagarmi.  and  Gia  il  sole  da! 
gange;  Resphigi.  Nebbie;  Sibelius,  Rose.i 
funebres;  Wider.  Contemplation;  Ker- 
veguen.  Chanson  Valaque;  George- 
Hymne  au  .Soleil;  Tjeroiix.  I^e  Nil  ( v-  1 
violin);  Bantock,  In  the  Harem  (tha 
Story  of  the  Carpet);  H.  Parker,  Slorn- 
ing  Song:  Maurice  Hoffman,  The  Ar.g'-is 
are  Stooping;  La  Forge.  Song  of  the 
Open.  Violin  pieces:  Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Slavonic  Fantaisle;  WIntemitz,  For« 
saken;  Cartier-Krelsler,  La  Chasse) 
Wlenlawski,  Scherzo-Tarentello,  MauricS 
Hoffman  will  be  the  pianist. 
!  FViday— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M., 
|14t.h  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
{Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor.  Se* 
special  notice. 

Saturday  —  Jordan    Hall,    3    P.  M., 
j  Yvonne  I^e  Grand  (Mrs.  John  A.  Ryan), 
soprano  and  Marie  Mikova.  pianist. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M. — Repetition  ol 
Friday's  Symphony  concert,  Jlr.  Mon» 
teux.  conductor. 

HEIFETZ,  VIOLINISTTILL, 
SO  POSTPONE  CONCERT 

Word  wa:i  received  at  Symphony  Hall 
>.  esterday  from  ^'e\^•  York  iliat  Jasolia 
Heifetz,  violini.?t.  who  was  to  play. in' 
cimcert    this    alternooii    in  Symphony' 
Hall,  has  contracted  influen2;il  and  v/il! 
not  be  able  to  appear. 

The  Symphony  Hall  management  aiii 
pounced  immediately  that  the  concetH 
was  postponed  indefinitely,  pending  thi 
receipt  of  particulars  as  to  the  serious 
ness  of  Mr.  Heifetz's  condition. 

All  seats  in  the  vast  auditorium  h 
been  sold  for  the  concert  and  300  ex' 
seats  placed  on  the  stage  also  had  b< 
sold.     If   iiie   concert    is   not   held  .n 


IE.R.SCHMITZ 

This  was  the  program  for  B.  Robert 
Bchmlti's  piano  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Jordan  Hall- 

Chaconne.     D    minor,  Baeta-BusonI: 
BurlMca,     Bourree,     ficarlattl;  Boeur 
Monlqu«i,    Couperln;   Olgue,  Scarlatt;. 
preludes,      Les     Colllnes  d'AnacaprI 
Voiles,  Le  vent  dans  la  pialne,  Debu«sy, 
Toccata     (from     tomb    of    Couperln  1 
Ravel;  Mirage,  Alexander  Stelnert;  Im 
presdons  urbalnes:   Decombres,  tlBtne<» 
(first       time),       Marlotte;  Carillon, 
Llapounov;    Evocation     (from  Iberia), 
Albenlz;  Lesghlnka,  Llapounov. 

Debussy  has  long  been  the  delight  of 
pianists  who  lack  rhythm.  Hers,  they 
seem  to  hold,  thsy  have  come  to  their 
I  own;  svery  bar  they  inay  play  In  a 
[tempo  different  from  the  bar  before 
they  need  never  etrlke  a  sound  solid 
chord,  both  hands  roundly  together,  at 
precisely  the  proper  Instant;  they  may 
Indulge  In  smeared  pedalling  and  bluVy 
scales  to  their  hearts'  -content — It  all 
makes  for  subtle  nuance.  Under  their 
sentimental,  unintelligent  handllnr, 
Debu.^sy's  vivid  Impressions  become  as 
shapeless  as  a  feather  bed,  and  quite 
as  devoid  of  nieaning  or  beauty. 

But  Mr.  SOimltz.  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know  a  thing  or  two  about 
Debussy,  played  the  three  preludes  yes- 
terday In  no  such  way.  With  the  true 
French  genius  for  clearness,  he  brought 
out  distinctly  every  variation  of  rhythm, 
every  hint  of  melody  he  made  the  most 
of,  all  the  ■countless  details  of  pictorial 
suggestivenees  he  made  note  of,  and 
wfth  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  pro- 
portion he  drew  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween fundamentals  and  those  har- 
monics and  figures  which  merely 
heighten  color  or  develop  atmosphere. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  all  piano  stu- 
dents, and  some  older  players  as  well, 
listened  receptively  to  this  beautiful! 
Intelligent  performance. 

Two  more  "Impressions"  Mr  Schmltz 
also  played,  "urban  impressions"  these, 
by  M.  Antolne  Marlotte,  the  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  at  Orleans.    The  com- 
poser of  "Salome,"  the  opera  which  ran 
a  more  or  less  successful  tilt,  some  in 
years  ago,  with  Strauss's  opera  of  the 
same  name,  and  of  "Le  vieux  Roi,"  less 
well  received,  Mr.  Marlotte  has  always 
been  primarily  a  writer  for  the  stage 
till  recently,  in  middle  age,  he  has  taken 
to  -writing  for  the  piano.    Well  he  may, 
^to  judge  from  what  we  heard  yesterdav. 
;  "Decombres,"  which  apparently  means 
■ruins"   in   the   sense   of  devastation, 
masses  of  fallen  bricks  and  stones  aiid 
jheams,  ruins  like  those  of  the  ill-fated 
Washington  theatre  rather  than  the  bare 
ruined   choirs   of  Dryburgh   Abbey— In 
I  French  cities  today  Mr.   aiariotte  has 
I  had  a-wful  opportunity  to  see  "Decom- 
i  bres,"  and  to  suggest  the  emotions  they 

I stirred  he  has  imagined  significant  fig- 
ures and  harmonies;  the  sound  musi- 
cianship, too,  he  has  at  command  to  de- 
velop them  into  beautiful,  compelling 
music.  More  remarkable  is  the  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Schmitz  could  find  music 
suggestive  of  a  factory!  The  bustle 
seemingly,  of  a  mill  appealed  to  him,  ' 
the  clatter,  the  roar,  the  crash,  and 
again  the  steady  rhythmic  whirr  of 
smoothly  running  machinery.  A  vivid 
picture  he  drew,  helped,  as  in  "De- 
combres," by  his  strong  dramatic  sense. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  hear 
more  of  his  work.  I 
Between  these  masterly  impressionists  I 
Mr.  Schmitz  placed  a  younger  one,  Mr.  i 
Stelnert  with  his  "Mirage,"  -which 
placement  should  give  pleasure  to  those 
persons  who  hold  that  Americans  who 
are  worth  playing  at  all  should  not  be 
I  herded  into  a  group  by  themselves  at 
the  tag  end  of  a  program.  Mr.  Stein- 
ert's  composition,  while  it  sounded  ex- 
ceedingly well,  left  no  deep  impre.ssion 
of  having  been  vividly  felt:  the  musical 
idiom  used  to  suggest  the  intangibility, 
the  vaporousness  of  a  mirage,  resulted 
rather  in  mere  vagueness.  An  interest- 
ing experiment,  though,  it  was  much 
liked  by  the  audience,  whose  applause 
the  composer  acknowledged  from  the 
floor. 

All  these  modern  pieces  Mr.  Schmitz 
played  like  a  master.    The  ancient  mus- 
ic—the genuine  ancient  music,  that  is  i 
not  the  Bach-Busoni— he  played  in  a  ' 
curious    manner,    with   light,  colorless 
tone,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  repro- 
duce as  nearly  as  may  be  the  sound  of 
the  harpsichord,  and  yet  he  made  free  ' 
use  of  the  pedal.    By  retaining  all  its 
trills  and  ornaments,  Mr.  Schmitz  gave 
an  attractively  old-world  effect,  an  ef- 
fect like  old  lace,  to  Couperin'e  "Soeur 
Monique.'"  He  was  heartily  applauded 
tills  pianist  of  great  parts.       R.  R.  g. 


~Some  years  ago  the  late  Frank  Ri' 
ardson  wrote  a  series  of  exhaustive  p 
tides  on  whiskerace  for  the  Pall  Mail 
Gazette.     Now  Mr.  Bohun  Lynch  dis- 
cusses moustaches  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Dally  Chronicle.    He  notes  that 
the  variety   called   the   tot  th-brush  's 
passing.    Will  the  cavalry  of  40  or 
years  return,  the  thing  tl  t  one  en 
twirl   without   loss   of  dig..ity?  Wi 
1  the  cnd.s  of  the  tooth -brus^i  were  shs  - 


t(i»--  thing  became  "a  :n..>,  .  , 
brow."  Mr.  Lynch,  we  are  aoio  to, 
.sav.  approves  the  hair  that  groves  at 
each  Pide  of  the  lip  wltli  a  shaved  space 
betwe*?!!.  Is  the  trade-union  moustache 
popular  with  men  that  follow  the 
fashions  In  Vanity  Fair  and  study  the 
portrultB  of  young  gentlemen  wearing 
this  or  that  collar  or  recommending  a 
brand  of  cigarette  on  billboards  or  in 
the  street  cars?  "This  is  grown  short 
in  the  middle  and  long-  at  the  end.  and 
goes  best  with  a  very  underhung  jaw." 
Then  there  Is  the  schoolmaster,  heavy 
and  very  thiclc.  There  is  one  pathetic 
paragraph  in  Atr.  Lynch's  disquisition: 
"Many  men  have  become  clean  shaven 
during  the  last  few  years  because  it  is 
an  Age  of  Youth  anc  they  found  it 
impossible  to  earn  a  living  unless  they 
looliod  about  15." 

Friends  of  Mr.  Herkimer  John'^on 
l<now  that  during  the  green-corn  season 
he  shaves  his  upper  lip,  thoiigli  butter 
Is  sHid  to  nourish  and  .soften  the  mous- 
tache. In  winter  he  avoids  thick  soups, 
though  he  is  passionately  addicted  to 
ihe  black  bean,  also  the  pea  (with  a 
ham  bone)  variety.  Hair  dressers  in 
Koston — that  Is  too  many  of  them — ad- 
vocate the  tooth  brush,  and  wield  their; 
shears  recklessl.v.  i 


EARLY  BOSTON  TRIPISTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  current  publicity  given  tripe  and 
triplsts  is  most  timely,   coming  as  It 
does  at  a  period  when  the  cycle  shows 
signs  of  Its  turn  from  such  inedibles  as 
welsh  rabbits  to  such  sterling  dishes  asj 
our  forefathers  ate.    Tripe,  sir,  had  its] 
part  In  our  revolution;  yes,  and  before 
that,  our  Old  Colony.    History  informs 
us  that  at  least  one  of  our  larger  for- 
tunes had  its  foundation  laid  when,  on 
the    death    of    William    Blaxton  (also 
known  latterly  as  Blackstone)  soon  af- 
ter   the    first    Common    Society  was 
formed,  the  father  of  an  illustrious  line 
claimed  the  stray  and  elderly  cow  of 
deceased,    by    virtue    of    his    post  as 
pound-keeper.    As  is  well  known,  con- 
ditions   then    made    for    economy  and 
nothing  was  wasted.    The  horns  of  this 
cow   are.    1    believe   at  the   rooms  of 
the  Bostonian  Society.     Hopefast  Boll 
Weavill  having  used  them  as  powder 
horns.    In  the  butchering  and  dressing 
of  the  animal,  all  was  made  use  of  ex- 
cepting the  tripus.  and  those  (it  was  a 
four-trlped  cow)  was  fashioned  into  an 
apron   for   the  Boston   village   smithy,  j 
He,  an  astute  Yorkshlreman.  familiar 
with  the  process  of  tanning  tripe,  kept  | 
the    secret   of   its    edibility    from    the  | 
others,  mostly  town  or  city    folk    In    tlie  , 
old  land  and  unfamiliar  with  the  pro- 
cesses in  vogue  in  rural  commissaries. 
After  a  few  months,   the  tripus  were 
limbered  sufficiently  for  the  chef.  Klec- 
tlon  was  approaching,  and  the  smith, 
whose  descendants  on  Beacon  Hill  today 
rejoice   in  arms  and   other  tokens  of, 
heraldry,  sought  elective  office.    He  in- 
'  vlted   the  citizens   to   a   tripe  dinner. 
Previously  Gov.  Endicott  had  reached 
an  understanding  with   the  wright.  In 
the  event  of  election.  The  guests  gorged 
to  repletion,  accelerating  the  cpiglottal 
m.ovement  of  the  viand  with  frequent 
and  copious  draughts  of  mead.  When 
both  victual  and  drink  had  reached  (he 
temporary  abode,  tlie  anticipated,  chem- 
ical reaction  came,  and  many  perspired 
tripe  for  a  space  of  four  days  (see  Nixon 
Waterman's  iJlickengraph  on  Bay  Stato  ! 
Frolics)  and  during  their  enforced  ab- , 
stnce  from  civic  interests,  the  smithy  j 
handily  won  his  election.    The  prestige 
thus  acquired  eventuated   in  an   iron-  , 
mongcry  that  in  the  day  of  the  founder 
of   our    mint,   I.    Hull   of   Boston,  had 
arisen  to  the  point  where  so  much  ma- 
terial was  on  hand  that  the  iron  moulds 
used  by  .Mr.   Hull  were  fashioned  from 
some    Swede    iron    pilfered    from  the 
foundry,  and  the  theft  was  not  discov- 
ered imtil  stocktaking.    Descendants  of 
our  first  tripist  have  loftily  carried  his 
banner  and  venerate  his  memory  with 
a  tripe  dinner  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
I    birth.     The  mistress  of  the  household 
informs  me  that  the  primitive  Yorkshire 
process  of  tanning  the  tripe  first,  and 
then  in  due,  season  broiling  It.  with  the  j 
^honeycombs  downward    to   diffuse   the  | 
heat,  is  the  only  way  to  cook  it  and  re- 
tain its  original  fine  boquet.    For  those 
■  who  incline  to  gustatory  garnishments, 
she  suggests  a   little  beeswax  melted, 
mixed  with  china  clay,  and  rubbed  into 
the  comb  before  broiling.     This  Is  said 
ro  lessen  the  ira\-ail  often  occasioned  by  i 
irvdulgence  in  Improperly  prepared  tripe. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  jingle  of  boy- ! 
hood: 

"Whon  thou  art  ripe. 
Angels  sing! 
When  thou 
.\rt  over-ripr — 
.\ngels  weep." 
r-HINEA.S  CLOSE  PRATT. 

Belmont. 

GALES,  ANdTaLL  SAILS  SET 

\.s  the  World  W'ags: 
I  can  never  resist  the  temptation  to 
top  and  gaze  -with  admiration  at  the 
Id  prints  and  oil  paintings  in  the  wln- 
owp    of    shipping    concerns    and  art 


■  ling  rlggi 

to  note,  an'i 
■s  ii'  ii  i  .     .Wciy.o  marred,  by  onp.  to  my 
mind,  great  defect.    Why..  Oh  why.  do 
the   artists   portray   a    vessel    with  all 
sails  set.  even   to  studding  sails,  pro- 
reeding  serenel.v  on  an  even  keel,  w  hen 
the  rest  of  the  picture  shows  mountain- 
ous seas,  whitecaps.  and  a  gale  blowing? 
Or  a  headland  with  trees  bent  double 
with  the  wind?  It  would  .seem  that  any- 
one with  the  least  sea  experience,  even 
In   small  boats  as  in   my  case,  shouldl' 
know   that  in  a  hard   blow  a  ship  isl 
reefed   down   almost   to   nothing.  Per-J 
haps  if  you  deem  this  brief  comment  on 
a  subject  of  great  interest  to  me.  woi  t' 
of  a  place,  it  may  influence  some  mar  r,. 
artist  to  bear  in  mind  this  phase  of  (I  f- 
matter.  R.  B.  COOK. 

Boston. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  14TH  CONCERT 

Arthur  Hadley,  Violoncellist,  th© 
Assisting  Artist 
The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Emll  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  itm 
Hth  concert  of  the  season  yesterday 
afternoon  In  the  St.,  James  Theatre, 
with  Arthur  Hadley,  violoncellist,  a« 
assisting  artists.  The  program  was: 
Goldmark.  Symphony  No.  1  In  E  nat 
major  "The  Rustic  Wedding.'  opus  26. 
Porpora,  Sonata  for  violoncello  In  F 
major,  Mr.  Hadley:  Hadley,  Overture, 
"Othello,"  opus  96:  Tschatkovsky,  Ital-. 
ian  Caprice,"  op.  45.  _^  ,v,. 

The  calling  of  Mr.  Hadley,  who  Is  the 

.   .  ^*  * u n  Viowtra     to  l>e 


first  violoncellist  of  the  orchestra,  to  De 
the  "assisting  artist"  of  the  afternoon 
demonstrated  anew  that  the  organiza- 
tion possesses  virtuoso  talent  within  its 
own  ranks  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
need  not  import  "assisting  artists.  He 
was  for  nine  years -a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  for 
three  years  first  'cellist  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

It  was  a  Hadley  afternoon,  for  the 
next  number  on  the  program  was  writ- 
ten by  the  brother  of  the  'cellist,  Henry 
Kimball  Hadley.  who,  following  the 
playing  of  his  "Othello"  overture,  was 
called  on  the  stage  to  bow  to  the  re-< 
peated  plaudits  of  the  audience. 

The  orchestra's  performance  of  the 
Goldmark  symphony  was  altogetlipr  de- 
lightful. Next  Sunday's  program  will 
be:  MacDowell's  Suite  No.  1.  opus  42; 
Bruch's  concerto  for  violin  No.  1,  in  O 
minor,  opus  26;  the  Weber-Berlioz  "In- 
vitation to  the  Dance,"  opus  65,  and 
Dvorak's  "Scherzo  Caprlccloso,"  In  D 
fiat  major,  opus  66.  Frank  L.  Mac- 
Donald,  violinist,  will  be  the  assisting 
artist. 


tores.  The  ijittures  are  usually  admlr- 
ibly  drawn    !Vd  almost  invariably  cor- 

,frr  in  ,>:',  rl  a-  •pc.-rd'i  run. 


Mr.  William  Faversham,  it  i's  reported,  1 
I  purposes  to  play  Hamlet  and  thu'?  cro^vn 
:  his  cajeer.  Some  deep-thinker  remarked 
;  long  a«o  that  every  man  was  sure  hej 
could  play  Hamlet;  also  run  a  hotel. 
!  Mr.  Dltrichstein  drean^8  of  appearing  as  ' 
I  Ha-mlet.  Did  he  not  in  one  of  his  more  : 
recent  plays  Interpolate  a  speech  from 
!uv»  tragedy  as  a  specimen  brick?  He 

■  BlM  thought  of  taking  the  part  of  lago. 
i  which  is  better  suited  to  him.   Not  that  i 
;  his  slight  ftorelgn  accent  would  Impair 

■  t>lB  performance  of  Hamlet.  Charies 
j  Fechter.  the  greatest  Hamlet  we  Tiave 
'eoen.  and  we  Include  Booth,  E.  L.  Dav- 
•  enport  and  Raasl  among  the  oldw  ac- 
,  tor*  m  the  list,  spoke  with  a  decided 

Many  have  smiled  or  laughed  out-! 
right  with  a  harsh,  grating  laugh,  when 
they  read  that  Mr.  Chaplin  might  some 
day  plav  the  melancholy  Dane.  They 
Ignorantly  associate  Mr.  Chaplin  only 
With  the  accurate  throwing  of  custard 
pies;  but  he  Is  at  heart  a  man  who 
realizes  and  feels  the  tragedies  of  life.] 
He  has  written  ewsays  that  show  him  to 
be  an  investigator  of  the  great  prob-i 
i  leros.  a  logical  reasoner,  though  hlsi 
I    conclusions  are  far  from  being  cheerfui.: 

I    A    DAINTY    ROGUE    IN  PORCELAIN 

j      The  Blllfcoard  Informs  us  that  Mme. 
J    Tx)ul9e  "Th«a"  died  In  Paris  on  Jan.  19 
at  the  a.ge  of  87.     For  "Thea,"  read 
I    Theo.     Her  name  was  Ceclle  Piccolo. 
Brought  up  In  a  convent  she  left  that 
retreat  to  marry  when  she  was  not  16 
vears  old.    She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  the  EHdorado,  Parle, 
In  1'871,'  when  Pauliis  was  a  "lion"  there. 
In  his  entertaining  "Trente  Ans  de  Cafe- 
Concert."  he  describes  her  as  then  hav- 
ing great  eyes,  beautiful  teeth  and  a 
roguish  smile.    Offenbach  admlre.d  her. 
paid  the  manager  for  her  release  and 
took  her  to  the  Renasissance  where  she 
created  several  roles,  among  them  the 
heroine  of  "Ta  Jolle  Parfumeuse."  After 
ward  she  was  applauded  at  the  Bouffes. 
the  Nouveaute.  and  other  theatres.  She 
visited  the  United  States  In  18S2.  1883. 
IS(14.  1910.  1901,  a  charming  woman,  of 
the  rather  roly-poly  type  at  the  end^Hfer 
mother,  Anna  Piccolo,  In  the  fifties  was 
I  the  star  of  the  Casirolla  company  at 
the  Cafe  Morel.     She  was  a  brunette 
from  Piedmont.     Years  afterward  she 
j  was  the  proprietor  of  a  cafe-concert  on 
'  the    Champs-Elyeees.    The  daughter's 
first  husband  was  M.  Theo,  a  cutter  em- 
ployed by  the  tailor  Dusautoy.    Her  sur- 
viving husband  is  Roland  F.  Knoedler. 
the  art'  dealer.     At  the  height  of  he-- 
fame,  this  excellent  musician,  fas)  ' 
Ing  actress,  was  indeed  'a  dainty 


in  porcelain,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
George  Meredith.  She  shone  at  the 
Renaissance  In  1892  in  "Le  Brllliante 
Achille."  Little  by  little,  according  to 
Lyonnet.  the  Parisians  forgot  their  pret- 
ty doll."  She,  who  Imitated  no  one. 
created  a  genre  to  which  her  name  will 
always  be  attached.  Petrograd,  Brus- 
sels, London  were  other  citiee  where  she 
captivated  men  and  women.  For  Bome 
years  the  laurels  of  Theo  w^ould  not  let 
I  Anna  Judic  sleep. 

ICHABOD;  THE  OLORY  IS  OE- 
PARTED 

I  Speaking  of  opera-bouffe,  we  are  now 
Informed  that  the  Grand  Opera  House 
at  the  corner  of  Eighth  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  will  be 
sold  and  probably  make  way  for  some 
"modern  structure."    This  theatre,  built 

I  by  Samuel  N.  Pike  of  Cincinnati  and 
first  known  as  Pike's  Opera  House,  cost 
about  a  million.    It  was  opened  on  Jun. 
0,  1868,  with  a  performance  of  "II  Tro- 
vatore."     Adelaide    Philllpps   was  the 
Azucena.    We  have  held  this  theatre  in  | 
affection,  for  It  was  there  In  the  fall  of  j 
1S68  we  saw  Mme.  Tostee  in  "La  Grande 
Duchesse."    In  1S69  the  theatre  fell  Into  I 
the  hands  of  James  Flsk,  Jr..  and  Jay 
Gould.     The    latter's   name    was  soon 
dropped,  and  Flsk  lorded  it  over  "The  j 
Grand  Opera  House."    Some,  no  doubt.  | 
remember  the  opera-bouffe  company  he  i 
brought  over,  including  Lea   Silly  and  ( 
Celine  Monteland.    The  history  of  the  ' 
Grand    Opera   House   was    for  several! 
vears  a  most  honorable  one.    In  recent  | 
years  the  theatre  harbored  cheap  vaudc-  j 
vllle  and  moving  picture  shows.  ] 

VANNI   MARCOUX  AS  DON  JUAN 

In  the  days  when  Boston  boasted  of  her 
own    opera   company    Tanni  Marooux. 
always  a   picturesque   figure,  fluttered 
the  hearts  of  women,  old  and  young, 
fat  and  thin,  a?  Don  Juan  in  Mozarfs 
opera.    He  has  been  playing  the  part  In 
Paris  at  the  Opera  Comique.  but  not  to 
the   satisfaction  of  M.   Martial  Teneo. 
who  admires  greatly  his  talent.  "This 
artist  is  not.  and  cannot  be  Don  Juan. 
I  He  thought  to  .get  over  the  difficulty  by 
I  giving  us  a  Satanic  hero,   the  typical 
'  boaster  of  passionate  adventures.  Mo- 
'  zart's  Don  Juan  is  no  cynic;  he  Is  first 
i  and  foremost  a  voluptuary." 

i  CONCERNING    WM.  SPELLBINDER 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  John  Quill  may  express  his  dis- 
like of  tripe  and  the  art  of  William 
I  Spellbinder  with  Impunity,  for  he  be- 
i  longs  to  a  pitifully  small  minority.  The 
.Manchester  Herald  did  refer  to  Mr. 
.  Spellbinder,  as  "ore  of  New  England's 
'  best  known  artists."  but  then,  it  has  a 
'  ri2:lit  to  its  opinion. 

i  Mr.  Spellbinder  makes  photographs 
,  and  he  makes  good  ones.  Many  do 
I  that,  but  it  takes  an  artist  to  picture 
an  old  .\'ew  England  farmhouse  and 
then  to  write  on  it,  "Where  Grandma 
Died."  One  touch  of  sentiment  makes 
the  whole  world  kin. 

It  takes  an  artist  to  train  young 
women  to  color  his  pictures  and  to 
write  his  signature  on  them  when  lec- 
ture tours  and  a  desire  to  improve 
public  taste  carries  him  far  from  home 
and  the  art  he  loves. 

Does  Mr.  Quill  know  that  the  Spell- 
binder Corporation  has  an  annual  out- 
put running  into  seven  figures?  It  pro- 
duces art  prints,  antiques,  lectures  and 
books.  Mr.  Spellbinder  is  not  only  a 
"noted  artist";  he  is  a  clever  collector 
and  lectures  on  both  anysvhere.  His 
signed  pictures,  not  necessarily  signed 
by  him.  can  be  seen  In  nearly  every 
art  or  gift  siiop  in  America.  (If  you 
do  not  see  them,  write  and  send  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer.) 

What  is  Mr.  Quill's  gift  to  the  gift 
shops  of  America? 

Let  a  man  be  judged  by  his  works, 
not  by  his  words. 
Boston.  ■  PERCY  FLIDGE. 


rULIOM' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

W'lLBUR  THEATRE— First  perforr 
ance  In  Boston  of  "Liliom,"  a  legend  1 
Franz  Molnar — English  text  by  Be. 
jamin  F.  Glazer — produced  6y  the  The. 
tre  Guild  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Ne 
T-ork,  on  April  20,  1921. 

Manle  Hortenso  Aid 

.Tulte  '^'•a  Le  Oalllen 

Mrs.  Miiskat  Maud  Od' 

••Lllloiu"  Joseph  Sciit'.dkra 

Four     servant:  girls — Anne  Eiutnor, 

■Grace    Gillespie.     Margaret    M  osier, 

Julia  Cobb. 
Poliremen.  . .  John  Crump.   Carlton  Rlvf 

rapt.Tin  Walter  (it 

Plainclothes  man  .Myrtland  Lavar 

Mother   HoUunder  Lilian  Klngsliu 

"The  Sparrow"  Egon  Brecl' 

Wolf  Berkon-ilz  Harold  De  Beck 

"Young  Hollunder  William  Frank 

Unzman  Myrtland  Lavai 

First  mounted  policeman .. Marbn  Broi 
.-Second  mounted  pcUceman  .  .  .  John  Cnii 

The    doctor  Mjttland  i^avai 

The  carpenter  Philip  Wo 

The  rlchlv  dressed  man , . . .  Marlyn  Bro> 

The  poorly  dressed  man  Philip  Wo 

Thi  old  guard  William  Frank 

The  masistrate  Oerald-Sto 

I^oui.^e  Rvclyn  Cha 

Kir.<5t  policeman  of  tlia  bes'ond.Walter  Of 
Second  policeman  of  the  byonrt 

Carlton  Rlv, 

It  Is  said  that  this  play  was  writt 
first  as  a  story  in  1910;  that  Molnar  h 
no  thought  that  it  would  be  ever  acto 
that  not  until  the  world  war  was  it  se 
in  the  theatre.  It  is  also  said  that 
translation  was  brought  to  this  count 
six  or  seven  years  ago  by  Charlol 
Granville  and  rejected  by  all  the  ma 
agers  in  New  York. 

"The  Daisy:  A  Legend  of  the  Roun 
abouts."  based  by  Messrs.  ShllUngfo 
and  Bills  on  Molnar's  play  was  produc 
in  London  on  Sept.  14,  1920,  at  t 
Kingsway,  with  Henry  Calne  as  t 
roughneck  hero.  It  appears  th 
"liliom,"  the  Hungarian  word  for  "ill 
is  used  as  a  slang  term  meaning  "^oug 
neck,"  and  Liliom  in  the  play  is 
barker  for  a  carousel  in  an  amuseme 
•park. 

It  Is  an  extraordinary  play,  a  whli 
sical  and  strange  mixture  of  realis 
and  fancy.  It  is  far  from  being  syi 
bolical;  it  can  hardly  he  said  to  Joi 
a  moral.  The  translator,  Mr.  Glaz. 
thinks  that  Molnar  was  i>erliaps  pi 
ting  a  different  value  on  the  conve 
tional  ideas  of  good  and  evil.  "It  o 
must  tag  'Liliom'  with  a.  moral,  I  pi 
fer  to  i-eaxJ  mine  in  Lillom's  dyi 
1  .speech  to  JuUe,  wherein  he  so.ys:  'N 
i  body's  right,  but  they  all  think  th 
are  right.    A  lot  they  know." 

This  Liliom,  adored  by  servant  girl 
he    courts   them,   robs   them  of  th 
money  and  trinkets— they  still  wprsl 
him — falls  in  with  Julie,  a  simple,  hu,  i 
ble  soul,  who  loves  him  at  first  sig  i 
Losing  his  job  as  a  barker,  he  11\  |i 
.vith  Julie,  loafing,  sponging,  gamblli 
He  once  beats  Julie,  as  he  says  wh 
taxed  with  it  because  he  could  not  b( 
'  to    see   her   cry.   There   are  momei 
when  he  knows  that  he's  a  bum,  thou 
he  remembers  proudly  that  Mrs.  Mi 
kat,   the  owner  of  the  carousals  h 
called   him  an'  artist.  Julie  tells  h 
she  is  with  child.   His  is  then  the  stri 
ting     parental     vanity    that  Chari 
Reade  so  well  describes  In  "A  Terrll 
Temptation."    But  there  is  no  money 
the  house.    "The  .Sparrow''  tempts  li 
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THE  SWEEPING  OF  MR.  WOODBURY 

We  read  yesterday  of  the  hardy  mari- 
ners of  the  good  yacht  Half  Moon  tell- 
ing the  reporters  when  they  got  back  to 
.Vewport  News  that  during  a  terrible 
storm  on  the  voyage  a  big  v/ave  swept 
Gordon  Woodbury,  former  assistant  sec- 
retarv  of  the  navy,  off  the  ship  and  far 
out  to  sea,  and  then  another  big  wave 
came  along  and  swept  him  right  back 
on  the  ship. 

They  didn  t  say,  but  probably  another 
wave  "came  along  and  swept  the  former 
assistant  secretary  of  the  navy  down 
the  gangway  to  his  state  room,  swept 
his  clothes  off.  swept  his  pajamas  on. 
swept  him  into  bed.  swept  the  covers 
over  him.  kissed  him  good  night,  and 
swept  out  the  light.  R-  H.  L. 

Chicagc. 

ONLY  40,  BUT  

(GlUes  Mena.ge  loq.) 
Although  I'm  only  40  years  old.  ev- 
erv  one  insists  that  I  am  an  old  man  be- 
cause I  am  a  little  broken.  I  told  a 
woman  lately  that  my  legs  had  bothered 
me  She  replied:  "One  cannot  be  and 
have  been.  "  Visiting  another  woman, 
she  said  something  of  the  sort;  then, 
coming  home.  1  saw  a  little  lackey,  who 
was  writing  on  a  table.  I  asked  him 
what  it  was.  and  took  the  paper  from 
him  It  was  a  letter  to  his  mother.  He 
was  saying  to  her:  "At  last.  I  have  a 
place  with  an  old  fellow."  And  so.  al- 
though rm  only  40  years  old,  I  must  be 
an  old  man.  because  every  one  wishep 
tt.  ' 
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rob  and  kill  a  cashier.  Then  th  mu 


to  .   „    

will  all  go  to  America,  but  the  ; 
tempt  fails  and  Liliom,  dreading  jJ 
I'llls  himself.  Then  follows  a  remark 
ble  scene;  Liliom  in  the  beyond  a 
pears  before  a  celestial  magistrate,  u 
repentant,  quick  in  repartee.  I 
heaven  is  one  of  his  own  imagining, 
place  where  justice  is  dealt  out. 

The  scene  has  been  well  described 
a  jumble  of  priest's  purgatorj,  poll 
magistrate's  justice  and  his  own  llmi' 
conception  of  good  deeds  and  evil."  1 
is  allowed  after  15  years  in  purgato 
to  return  for  one  day  on  earth.  Let  hi 
there  do  one  good  deed.  He  returns 
and  what  is  the  end?  Was  his  wish  : 
give  his  daughter  a  star,  which  he  W 
stolen,  counted  In  his  favor?  Is  he  co 
dtmned  to  endless  flames  because 
petulantly  slapped  his  daughter's  han 
Vet  It  did  not  hurt  her;  'twas  like 
kiss.  As  the  curtain  goes  down  Jul 
tells  her  daughter  that  a  man  may  be 
and  abuse  a  woman,  yet  her  love  f 
him  will  be  undying. 

Here  in  this  play  are  scenes  of  rea 
Ism,  rough  humor,  melodrama,  trage< 
and  those  that  are  fantastic.  Lillo 
throughout  is  the  same.  He  binds  ti 
scenes  together.  There  Is  a  deal 
human  nature  in  the  play,  with  viv 
revelations  of  character,  with  the  gr^ 
tesque  jostling  the  tragic,  aa  wh( 
"The  Sparrow"  looking  on  LUiom 
corpse  whistles  slowly  and  sadly  ti 
ribald  air,  damning  the  police,  whk 
they  had  shouted  when  plotting  the 
crime.  There  Is  a  delightful  scene,  tl 
rough  courting  of  Julie  by  Liliom  f' 
once  abashed,  almost  ready  to  forsal 
his  waye,  yet  way  down  In  his  hea 
proud  of  his  fascinating  power.  He 
a  new  figure  on  the  stage.  Julie  ar 
"The  Sparrow"  have  had  many  theatr 
cal  relatives,  but  their  own  peculi: 
characteristics  are  shrewdly  drawn. 

The  performance  was  excellent  Tl 
players  and  the  play  held  fast  the  a 
tention  of  the  audience  forViearly  tlli«( 
hours,   with   short   waits  between  tl 
scene,';.    Mr.  Schildkraut  w.-\s  strongee 
Ml  his  portrayal  of  recklessness.  v«ait!l| 
.t.il  strength,  callousness.  Yet.bW^ 
f  he  was  in  his  faithful  'rnpe 
,   ,«;tubborn  and  defiant 
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i^lrate  there  i 
'  "lit   him.    In  : 

-  r.  .  ii!.iti'in.il  .■•<■.  11, -s — they  wero  ' 
was  not  so  authoritative.  MIbb  I 
illlcnne  gave  a  nuniorable  per- 
nco  of  the  loving  woman,  not  a  i 
slsiter,  not  sentimental,  not  p«- 
In  a  snivelling  way.  Voice  and  j 
oronted    the    Illusion.     Her  very.. 

■was  eloquent ;   often   without  a 'i 
ihe  explained,  commented.  Judged,  jl 
thers  In  the  company  wore  ade-  !( 
some  of  them  more  than  ade-  jf 
as  Ml.s.s  O'dell.   Mr.  do  Becker,  i 
lopp  and  Mr.  Rrecher.  whose  Im-  ) 
latlon    of    "The    Sparrow"    was  , 
rly  effective  without  tho  fall  Int)  ] 
agance  or  buffoonery.  ,  I 

stage   setting."!   were  Interesting,! 
>proprlate,  especially  for  the  scene  ° 
i   railway  embankment   and  the 
cene  before  Jtille's  door. 

m GODDESS 


VMOUTH  THEATRE  "The  Green 
less."  a  play  In  four  acts  by  William 
■-r.    First  performance  in  Boston: 

,-HSt: 

lajaa  of  Rukh  Oeop^e  Arlisw 

Inn  ,  iTan  F.  Slim«on 

■  Anton;  Crewpin  Herbert  Wnrlne 

,1a  lotus  KoW) 

i.HSil  Trshcrne  Cyril  Kelshtley 

fnant  D«nls  Caird»w  Gordon  As.h 

Ilgli  PrlMt  William  Rotlisfhil'l 

'emple  priesl  Giillo  Baechia 

yah  Ellen  Woodmauoje 

Arliss,  In  his  curtain  speech  last 
,   after  the   third   act,  intimated 
he  prefers  plays  which  entertain. 
tt>r  than  those  "with  a  message." 
?  Green  Goddess^"  therefore,  must 
play  after  his  own  heart.    It  is  de- 
fully  preposterous;  It  is  excellent 
'-tainment.    It  Is  melodrama,  with 
of  the  usual  sins  of  melodramas — 
t!  uy   sentimentality,   absurd  charac- 
irktion  or  vapid  lines.    Even  in  his 
fler  moments.  William  Archer  is  a 
analyst;  a  master  of  the  English 
lage.     In   addition   to   its  thrills, 
!  Green  Goddess"  has  subtle  char- 
f  drawing;  witty  and  pungent  lines. 
'13  Story  tells  of  an  Englishman,  his 
!    and  th'lr  friend  who,  traveling 
irplane  across  t'he  Himalayas,  meet 
an   accid&nt.     Their  -plan*  falls 
the  royal  palace,  in  a  remote  hill 
,;e.    The  rajah,  a  delightful  Asiatic 
has   been    educated    in  Europe, 
s  them;  entertains  them,  and  then 
unces  that  they  will  be  executed 
lext  daj-.  in  revenge  for  the  execu- 
ot  the  rajah's  three  brothers  at 
hands  of  the  English'  government, 
-•ugh  here  they  are.  marooned  In 
malayan  hill  village,  they  plan  and 
ite   an    escape,    of   course — other- 
'    there  would  be  no  play.    As  to 
leLaiJs  of  the  plot,  it  would  be  a 
to  rob  expectant  theatregoers  of 
thrills  and   suspense  which  make 
>tay  what  H  is. 

-t  night's  performance  was  marred 
•what  by  the  long  wait  for  the  cur- 
to  rise,  and  the  equally  tedious 
s  between  the  acts.    Once  the  cur- 
rolled  up.  however,  disclosing  some 
y    beautiful    stage    settings,  the 
■n  of  the  play  moved  felicitously. 
.\rliss,  master  of  eloquent  facial 
jcssion  and  of  telling  gesture,  has 
few  parts  In  which  he  is  happier — 
jast  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
,u  ence.    Moreover,  he  seems  to  enjoy 
•  part  thoroughly,  from  his  first  gor- 
entrance    in    the    palanquin  to 
li^nal  exit,  with  his  bland  "Give  my 
to  the  children.  Mrs.  Crespin."  His 
memorable  characterization.  Mr. 
iibson.  as  the  valet,  Watkins — an  in- 
iruous  and  highly,  amusing  figure  in 
hi  midst  of  oriental  color — did  an  ex- 
el  nt  bit.   The  sound  of  his  unabashed 

10  ney  accents  amid  a  babel  of  Asiatic 
bi  fes   was   inspiring. ,   Mr.  Waring. 

11  Robb  and  Mr.  Keightley.  in  their 
es  jctive  parts,  were  the  English  of 
h<'  class  to  the  life— the  sort  that 
k  r  know  when  they  are  beaten.  The 
^1  r  members  of  the  company  were 
Icjiresque    and    capable,  particularly 

Woodroancie  as  the  ayah.  Alto- 
eler.  in  its  star,  the  company  and 
ts  unusually  artistic  settings.  "The 
Ir  n  Goddess"  is  a  distinguished  pro- 
p  ion.  _____ 

;SSIE  CLAYTON 

fesle  Clayton,  in  her  dance  playlet, 
I  Box  Party."  supported  by  Guy 
IPearl  Magley,  James  Templeton 
I  the  Versatile  Sextet,  a  group  of 
ihimentalists,  is  the  outstanding 
lire  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
}tre  this  week. 

act  gets  away  from  the  conven- 
»1  In  dancing  acts,  the  performance 
1  on  a.  furious  speed,  in  which  no 
fe  performer  gets  more  than  his  or 
phare  of  the  centre  of  the  stage,  • 
there  is  variety  enough  in  the  dance 
lit  all  tastes. 

is  Clayton  has  lost  none  of  her 
land  her  toe  dancing  in  vigorous 
Jym  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
tnce.  Mr.  Templeton  and  the  Mag- 
jshared  the  honors  of  the  perfoijm- 
i  and  the  singers  and  instrumen- 
Is  of  the  Versatile  Sextet  could 
I  kept  on  indefinitely  if  it  had  been 
to  a  vote  by  the  audience. 
Jer  acts  on  the  bill  were  Wayne 
Warren,  comedians;  the  Fillis 
iy,  esquestriennes;  .Swor  Brother* 
"bad"  negroes;  B.  C.  Hilliam  and 
nannounced  tenor,  a  musical  acf 
.'•■H'FamHy  Ford,"  an  uproarious  bur- 
l«<je  on  the  fliv\'er;  Quixy  Four, 
J:?,  and  the  IXree  Weber  Girls! 
ir-=;,  dancers  and  rrb-:s. 


.ST.  .1 A 
pose."  a 
Thonias. 


I  resented 


Stock  Company.  Thr 
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— "juBt  r  iiii 
.-ict«  by  A.  K 
by    the  -  Boston 
caet: 

r.lnda  Irf'p  Sjairorif  Clara  Moorca 

Georite  <'Tiost,T  .Walter  011^«^^t 

ll,in.  Sir  I'alvepton  SIlllilP.T  Kall>h  KfinilCT 

The  MHrqnls  ,>!'  Knrnahy  l...Mark  Kont 

Mrs.  i'arli"r  Stafford  Florem'c  Roberts 

Klnsalcy  .Stafford  KraiiU  Oliarlton 

MoiitK,>n)ery  \\'aTren  Anhrpy  Bosworth 

lltiunltnil  Harolil  R,  Chase 

"Just  Suppose,"  back  In  Boston  with 
new  people  portraying  Its  characters.  Is 
Uomance,  with  a  capital  "R."  It  is 
"The  Pri.soner  of  Zenda"  over  again, 
cliiil  in  20th  century  habiliments. 
Tho  dramatist  ir'noth'lng^  If  not'  bold 
In  his  conception.  His  story  is  that  of 
a  British  royal  prince  who,  touring  the 
United  States,  becomes  weary  of  balls 
and  receptions  and  speechmaking,  and 
runs  away  froin  Washington  for  a  day. 
to  the  embarrassment  of  his  entourage, 
who  are  hard  put  to  It  to  explain  his 
disappearance. 

Moiorlng  tnrotigh  Virginia,  In  com- 
pany with  hi.s  friend  and  boon  com- 
panion. Sir  Calverton  Shipley,  other- 
wise known  as  "Bubbles,"  the  prince  is 
received  Into  the  Stafford  home  and 
entertained  under  the  name  of  "George 
Chester."  The  lark  takes  on  a  serious 
aspect  when  he  falls  in  love  with  Linda 
Lee,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  his 
passion  is  as  promptly  reciprocated  by 
the  girl,  who  ha.'5  been  waiting  for  some 
big  event  of  the  sort  to  happen. 

The  play  logically  ends  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act  when,  his  identity  dis- 
closed, and  Nemesis.  In  the  person  of 
the  Marquis  of  Karnaby.  diplomat  and 
official  guardian,  having  appeared  to 
take  him  back  to  "slavery,"  the  prince 
parts  with  Linda  and  the  episode  is  ap- 
parently over. 

But  In  the  third  act  he  turns  up 
again,  by  moonlight,  In  full  naval 
uniform,  and  .declares  his  love.  He  of- 
fers to  forego  rank  and  power  to  marry 
her,  but  it  is  the  girl  who  makes  the 
great  reunclation,  as  In  Anthony  Hope's 
story. 

JTiss  Moores,  as  Linda,  was  wonder- 
fully pretty  and  attractive.  She  played 
the  part  with  great  repression,  rather 
too  inuch  in  fact.  She  suggested  the 
temperament  of  Vermont  rather  than 
that  of  Virginia. 

Walter  Gilbert  was  the  prince  "In- 
cog." He  gave  us  a  pleasant,  gentle- 
manly enough  young  chap,  but  there 
was  no  hint  of  royalty  in  it  and,  de- 
spite the  Briticisms  of  the  text  he  was 
American  to  the  core. 

Ralph  Remley,  as  the  unlucljy  "Bub- 
bles," contributed  a  laughable  comedy 
bit  jind  Mark  Kent  playej  the  rather 

overpowering  marquis  carefully  and 
well. 

Florence  Roberts  as  Mrs.  Stafford,  a 
delightful  old  southern  lady,  was  the 
only  other  woman  in  the  cast. 


Ill-  ni.ist,-]y  1)1  u.,,iilliiil  (li-Kl(,-n.  'I.i 
SBtHfy  these  people,  a  phrase  .of  noble 
contour  must  be  played  In  a  noble  way. 
There  I«  feeling  In  the  piano  music  of 
nach,  majesty,  too,  and  poetry.  To  lose 
it  all.  Just  for  bare  notes,  seems  a  need- 
less Bacriflce.  The  player,  though,  who 
c  hooses  the  pallid  mode.  If  his  convic- 
tion of  the  fitting  leads  him  to  It,  is  to 
be  respected,  since  surely  he  Is  not 
■coking  for  effect. 

Along  with  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Keu- 
ler  for  playing  Bach  unedited,  the  wish 
may  go  that  another  year  he  will  play 
.some  of  the  more  poetic  preludes.  Bay 
I  hose  beautiful  ones  in  E,  B-flat.  E- 
flat.  all  minor.  Gratitude  Is  due  him, 
too,  for  the  Judicious  cuts  In  the  Schu- 
mann sonata.  Mr.  Reuter's  playing, 
solidly  excellent,  was  notable  for  beau- 
tiful tone.  R.  R.  G. 

AT  THE  MAJESTIC 


John  Charles  Thomas  Presents 
Effective  Program 


RUDOLPHREUTER 

Rudolph  Reuter,  pianist,  played  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Hall: 

Baoh — IV•^Idea  m  g,  e.  G,  B-flat.  A-flat  F  and  d 

(From  Well-tempered  Olavichord  No.  1.1 

Schubert  Sonata,  op.  poati.  In  B-flat 

Sohuraaim  Camarral.  op.  9 

Hen«elt  . .  .    Berceuse 

Korngold   Rubezaihl 

Rachmaninoff  Prelude  In  O 

Qranados  Queja«,  o  la  iDa.1a  j  el  ruisenor 

Tsciiatkowskj  Troika 

CJioplo  Nocturne  in  B,  op.  S2.  No.  1 

LlPzt   Waldesranschen 

LIsatt   Eglogue 

Liszt  Rhapsodle  No.  15' 

Since  men  of  the  musical  quality  of 
Busonl.  d'.Mbert.  Taualg,  Liszt  and 
Brahms  have  taken  pleasure  In  forcing 
Badli's  music  for  other  Instruments 
Into  swollen  pieces  for  the  pianoforte. 
It  would  be  folly  to  proclaim  the  dis- 
tortion unmusical-  Gradually,  however, 
Bach  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
composer  for  the  piano — his  kind  of 
piano,  that  Is  to  say— quite  capable  of 
standing  on  his  own  two  legs  without 
support  from  moderns.  Within  less  than 
a  week,  twice  we  have  had  Bach  unde- 
flled,  from  Miss  Taglione  last  Wednes- 
day and  yesterday  from  Mr.  Reuter. 

Mr.  Fleuter  went  a  step  beyond  Miss 
Taglione  in  the  right  direction,  in  that 
he  played  preludeis  alone,  boldly  Ignor- 
ing the  fugues.  Though  fugues  may  In- 
terest the  learned,  and  now  and  again 
one  particular  fugue  may  attract  the 
reasonatfty  musical,  there  Is  no  denying 
that  their  Idiom  has  lost  its  appeal  for 
the  majority  of  listeners  today.  There 
seems  no  reason,  then,  why  they  should 
drag  with  them  Into  the  obscurity  of 
the  classroom  the  lovely  preludes.  Why 

not  play  them  alone,  as  Mr.  Reuter  did? 

He  played  them,  for  the  most  part.  If 
not  entirely,  with  vigorous  abstention 
from  all  use  of  the  pedal,  without  wide 
variation  of  tonal  force,  rigidly  in  time 
—a  reverential  way  of  playing  Bach, 
with  utter  trust  in  the  power  of  tho 
notes  to  make  their  musical  effect.'  But 
while  this  reticent  manner  of  perform- 
ance was  accounted  for  years  the  only 
proper  manner,  it  does  not  content  those 
persons  who  maintain  that  since  the 
sound  of  Bach's  instrument  cannor  mm 
reproduced  on  the  modem  pianororte. 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  present  day  piano  should 
not  come  Into  play,  to  the  benefit  of 
light  and  shade  and  color.    Bach,  too 


John  Charles  Thomas,  in  a  s)?eclal 
vaudeville  engagement  furnishes  an  un- 
usual musical  treat  at  the  Shubert- 
Majdstlc  Theatre  this  week.  His  choice 
of  songs  is  particularly  pleasing;  just 
the  kind  of  songs  that  tlie  average  audi- 
ence enjoys,  sung  simply  but  very  ef- 
fectively. William  Janaushek  at  the 
piano  is  an  able  accompanist. 

Mabel  Wlthee  and  Eddie  Dowling  are 
playing  here  for  a  second  week  In  their 
play,  "Sally,  Irene,  and  Mary."  which 
is  enjoying  well-deserved  popularity. 
Eddie  DowHng's  monolgue  is  almost  en- 
tirely different  this  week  and  is  a  series 
of  bright  and  interesting  Incidents  don 2 
in  his  vivacious  way. 

George  Libby  and  Ida  May  Sparrow 
present  "The  Essence  of  Novelty," 
which,  while  neither  clever  nor  original, 
affords  opportunity  for  a  little  good 
dancing.  Fred  Allen's  monologue  has 
many  original  lines,  but  its  length  is 
discouraging. 

Other  acts  are;  Alfred  Latell,  who 
plays  the  part  of  a  frolicsome  puppy  tn 
a  most  amusing  way;  Milton  Armstrong 
and  William  James  in  "Look  at  You." 
Mathleu  Taflan  and  Claude  Newell  in 
"A  Chink  Episode"  and  the  Shubert 
Weekly  News. 

I  Miss  Edith  Bullard  SingS 

Miss  Edith  Bullard,  soprano,  with  th« 
elp  of  Mr.  Rolland  Tapley,  violinist, 
|and  Mr.  Maurice  Hoffmann,  acoompan, 
iist.  .  gave  this  program  In  Jordan  Hall 
yei*terday  evening. 

Botechatt   '   n^ik-^ 

Gesan«    Weyla's  ..  ,  ..".7 "  w2? 

Joseph,  Lieber  J<iseph  Meln. 

Llebe^feler  WelhnaelH«IIe« 

I.a  Partenza. Wetogartner 

&.a  11  Solo  dal  Ga„g«  !  .-|?tril  § 


La    ThflK^o  - Wlnt.emlta 

^che?^Se.i;^e-.•:,^•::::.^v;;.<r!:«^S^ 

i>        „  Mr-  Tapley 

Roses  Funebres   '  «Mv,t4,. 


Hymne  au  Solell  -ixeryftgru. 

Le  Nil   

Oljlbllgato  iy  Mr','  Ta'pi'e'y 


Georges 


In  tl.e  Harem  story'  oi  ilie  clrpet^ 

Thri°n%r  : ^Horatlo 

sl<r    /♦il'^"  Stooping, ..  .Maurice  Hoffmann 

S«n«  of  tie  Open...  pra-nU  LaForge 

Miss  Bullard  made  a  program  unlik« 
those  most  singers  make.  Instead  of 
a,  group  of  early  Italian  airs  direcUy 
at  the  beginning,  .she  sang,  later.  Just 
two.  attractive  airs  by  ScarlatU,  with 
Beethoven  before  them  and  the  pic- 
turesque Respighl  after.  Thus  placed, 
they  seemed  like  songs  sung  for  their 
own  real  worth,  instead  of  a  sop  to 
precedent,  or  a  vocalise  for  the  good 
of  the  voice. 

It  was  good  to  hear  Wolf  song 
again.  Mi.ss  Bullard  might  well  sing 
others,  like  "Der  Gartner."  "Die  Fuss- 
reise."  "Auf  einem  grunem  Balkon," 
fine  songs  all,  too  seldom  heard.  Why 
not^  too,  sing  other  "Chanaona  d* 
Miarka"  than  the  "Hymne  au  Solell"?} 
When  Mme.  Alexander  Marius  first 
brought  forward  these  Romany  songs, 
perhaps  20  years  ago,  people  liked  tliem 
more  than  the  hymn,  for  instance  that 
about  the  running  water.  Miss  Bullard 
has  a  knack  at  putting  her  hand  on 
interesting  song.s — witness  her  simple, 
appealing  folksong,  "Joseph,  lleber 
Joseph  mein." 

The  possessor  of  a  voice  of  naturally 
beautiful  quality,  Misa  Bullard,  afte» 
she  had  overcome  her  nervousness,  gave 
frequent  pleasure.  Of  a  genuinely 
[musical  nature,  and  intelligent  as  well, 
she  was  at  her  best  in  songs  of  a  serious 
I  turn,  or  dramatic;  "Le  Nil"  went  esp6-< 
icially  well  and  the  moving  "Chanson 
Valaque."  Technically  Miss  Bullard 
seems  less  adequately  equipped  than 
vocally  and  mu-slcally.  She  was  ap-i 
plauded  with  much  warmth  by  a  large 
audience. 

So  was  ]\Ir.  Tapley,  who,  with  a  non-* 
chalance  that  came  near  ostentation. 


I  ■in)\,  y    pieces  cleverly 

|,uiii.i,,i  t,j  display;  ho  Seemed  moBt 
niiislral  In  "Le  Nil."  Mr.  Hoffmann 
lUiyed  excellent  accompaniments,  rl-?-* 
ling  handsomely  to  the  significance  an4 
difficulties  of  the  "llymn  lo  the  Sun." 
^  R,  R.  a. 


I  .--id  1 1  ,.  ilio  l.-it-  .  l',,,  . 
shortly  before  his  taking-off  was  chat- 
ting with  Ml.s.s  Mabel  Nonnnrtd.  one  o! 
the  fllm-play  heroines,  on  hoi-  taatc  In 
literature.  She  had  Just  bought  a  Po- 
lice Gazette,  liiat  good  old  family  paper. 
To  stimulate  her  mind  further  he  gave 
her  a  book  by  Freud  to  read.  The  "lit- 
erary taste"  of  famous  men  and  women 
Is  always  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  many. 
We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  l^ouglaa 
Fairbanks  reads  i-agcrly  any  book  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  quietism;  that 
his  hero  is  Molinos;  that»hls  bSdsiJe 
companloi,  is  "Health  Through  Repose." 
We  su.spect  Mr.  Hart,  when  ho  is  not 
lising  his  "gun"  with  deadly  effect,  of 
keeping  in  mental  practice  for  his  ar- 
duous profession  by  reading  Nietzsche's 
page«  about  tlie  .superman.  Do  the  G!sh 
sisters  read  Jane  .\u.^ten  or  Ha.old  Hell 
Wright?  -And  what  does  "Our  Mary" — 
not  Mary  Anderson,  not  the  restless, 
■«>eiferous  Mary  Garden — read?  Years 
ago  tho  "Mental  Photograph  Alburn" 
was  in  fashion.  Callirg  on  the  adored 
Arabella,  before  she  turned  down  the 
gas  lights  of  the  chandelier,  you  sat  on 
the  parlor  sofa  while  she  with  the  al- 
bum in  her  lap  let  you  see  what  lower 
'  was  Mabel  Jones's  favorite,  what  au- 
thor that  stupid  ass,  your  rival  I'omp- 
Iklns.  preferred,  and  who  Tommy  Fer- 
(guson  would  like  to  be  if  he  were  not 
himself.  Is  there  no  album  of  this  na- 
ture for  those  acting  in  film  play.s?  As 
Artemus  Ward  characterized  the  Tower 
of  London., tho  album  would  be  a  "sweet 
'boon"  to  the  great  and  admiring  public- 

IWHY  THE  DISPATCH'S  DESK  MAN 
;   LEFT  MOLINE  BETWEEN  TRAINS 

I  (Moline.  111.,  Daily  Dispatch) 

I  Miss  Caughey.  who  is  a  sister  six 
rnllea  wide  and  thirty  miles)  long,  of 
Mrs.  Twinam  King,  and  who  went  to 
Seattle  in  the  year  of  1,S88  and  returned 
I  to  Moline  only  last  year,  has  watched 
{the  city  grow  and  she  told  very  inter- 
estingly of  its  proeress. 


"WHISKERAGE"  NOT  "VINTAGE" 

Aa  the  World  Wass: 

Prohibition  Agent  Emeritus  Wilson  In 
an  itemized  account  of  interesting  fea- 
tures noted  at  his  visit  to  the  Quincy 
House  says:  "It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  famous  'white  horse' 
whiskey  seized  at  this  raid  was  of  the 
1921  vintage."  Inasmuch  as  the  word 
"vintage"  from  its  derivation  and  best  , 
usage  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to  j  ' 
beverages  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  ^ 
grapevine,  and  m  view  of  the  accuracy 
demanded  by  descriptive  allegations  in 
the  drawing  of  criminal  complaints  even 
under  the  Volstead  act,  should  not  tho 
word  "whiskerage"  be  'substituted  in 
the  bright  lexicon  of  Prohibition  when 
it  is  desired  to  refer  to  the  whiskies  of 
former  years?  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


HIS  NAME  SHOULD  BE  "KUTS- 
HAIRA" 

As  the  World  Wags:  ! 

I  inclose  the  card  of  a  leading  citizen  ! 
of  New  Bedfortl  who  takes  a  just  pride  j 
in  his  profession.   Only  men  of  inferior 
skill  describe  themselves  as  "Tonsorlal 
Artists."       ABIJAH  HUNGEBFORD. 
,  New  Bedford.  j 

Theodore  N.  Katsara  | 

FIRST    CLASS  BARBER 
We  cut  any  style  hair  cut  used  in  the 
United  States  or  In  Europe  as 
beautiful  as  can  be 
A  Nice  shave  too 
WE  CAN  SATISFY  ANY  FUSSY  MAN,  IF  HE  IS  IHGHT 
Everything  Sanitary 


LIVING    IN   MAIN    STREET?  y-| 

I,  too,  scorned  rouge  and  lipstick, 
Cigarettes,  and  the  good-night  kiss.  ; 

I  sang  in  the  choir,  attended  the  church.  [ 
Was  a  most  nuritanical  miss. 

For  my  many  domestic  virtues 
My  husband  married  me. 

"A  sensible  wife,  who's  content  to  stay 
home 

Is  what  I  want."  said  he. 
Well — sometimes  now  I  almost  wish. 

As  T  sit  alone  at  night. 
Hubby  has  gone  to  a  meeting. 

The  children  are  tucked  in  tlffht. 
That  I  could  muse  on  a  lively  past. 

Recall  the  high  soots  I  had  hit. 
Of  course  I  know  thafs  wrong — and  yet 

It  would  liven  things  up  a  bit. 

Chicago.  DOT. 

HOMEl  SWEET  HOME! 

(From  the  Cnlon,  Shelbyrllle,  IH).) 
The  D.  W.  C.  gave  a  surprise  party  on 
Peter  Luck  and  family  Thursday  even- 
ing at  their  home  w'est  of  Shelbyvillc. 
A  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  in 
playing  various  games.  Refreshments, 
consisting  of  coffee,  doughnuts,  sand- 
wiches and  pickle.s,  were  served.    M.  K 


treaterl  tne  ia<n«run<r  cRUdren  ) 
1  ,  .  .  ent  with  cl.ewing  gum.    The  guests  1 
enjoyed  looking  at  the  stars  through  a 
I  Xcope  brougUt_by  Mrs.  Ix,ngenha«grh.  \ 

"THE  BLACKBERRY  GIRL" 

I  As  the  Woi  Ul  AVags: 

"The  Blackherry  Girl"  was  written  by 
1  .r,«.    EToal-erandmother,     Mrs.  Nancy 
Sennif  sproat  of  Taunton,  Mass.  It  was 
rnfhlUhed  in  1829  in  a  volume  entitled 
H^tories  for  children  in  Familiar  Verso" 
It  was  also  printed,  I  have  understood, 
i,o«^vpiThief8  and  aprons  for  chil- 
d?en  l^s' w^ll^s'tn  the  school  readers  of  , 
fh!t  period.   Mrs.  Sproat  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  verses  intended  to 
amuse  and  Instruct  the  erring  youth^ 
H^r  ••School  of  Good  Manners'  with  the 
wood-cuts  Illustrating  the  faults  of  the 
Tvild^rs  is  diverting,  to  say  the  least. 

"Inau^^         could  give  me  the  ad-, 
diss    of    Mrs.    cyGorman-Auffray.  I 
enlov  getting  into  touch  with  a 
should  enpy  J  ,  feminine 

woman  so  lacKin^.  m  i 

,  h  iracteristics  as       wisS  to  cl^>";  ' 
rhorship  of  a  poem  published  13  years 

,>re  h'er  birth.    t^^ic^tjv 

aunton.     ALICE  SPROAT  EMERY. 


\s  the  World  Wags: 

'  Xancv  Sproat  did  write  "The  Black- 
berry Girl."    She  was  a  relative  of  my 
mother  s  who  often  spoke  ^o^^^^^^' 
•■The  Blackberry  Girl,     but  of  othe. 
vor-^es      A  publisher,   wisnmg   to  gei 
out  a  book  on  eticjuette  for  children, 
asked  Nancv  Sproat  to  convert  the  rules 
fnto  rhvmes,  knowing  that  in  this  form 
he  instruction  would  be  easily  retained 
,.v  the  childish  mind.    The  book  was 
ustrated.    I  remember  well  one  picture 
"a  smaU  boy  sitting  at  table  grasping 
•lis  knife  and  fork,  one  In  each  hand, 
:  nd.  with  head  turned,  gaz  ng  with  d,.- 
,.nded  eyes  at  his  neighbor's  plate.  The 
iiyme  ran  thus: 
I    Hold   not   your   knife   and   fork  up 
straight,  , 
\-or  gaze  into  your  neighbor  s  plate, 
m  such  fashion  were  the  children  of  70 
years  and  more  ago  made  into  mannerly 
Doys  and  girls. 
Winchester. 


h'is  liMgent  and  IhFe^appreci- 

ation.  ,  . 

Mr.  Monteux  has  also  felt  it  nis 
duty  to  acquaint  .his  audience.=^  wan 
contemporaneous  music,  even  when 
it  is  ultra-modern  in  its  tendencies; 
but  not  as  a  propagandist;  rather 
as  a  musician  who  believes  that  ranK 
conservatism  is  as  fatal  to  art  as  is 
youthful  or  deliberate  extravagance. 
There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  would 
prefer  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  doing  in  the  musical  world 
who  now  resent  the  unusual  and  the 
•unexpected,  as  they  in  turn  protest- 
ed against  Wagner,  Strauss,  oesar 
Franck  and  Debussy. 

Yet  no  one  since  the  foundation 
of  this  orchestra  has  displayed  a 
greater  affection  for  the  older  mas- 
ters  or  interpreted  them  more  elo- 
quently than  Pierre  Monteux  He 
?s  a  man  of  unusual  catholicity, 
without  a  trace  of  chauvinism,  wel- 
coming what  is  from  whatever 
country  it  may  come^  to  whatever 
age  it  may  belong. 

And  it  may  be  said  without  exag- 
geration that  no  conductor  in  the 
long  and  honorable  history  of  this 
orchestra  has  entertained  a  more 
sympathe;tic  attitude  towards  that 
I  sLJtive' plant,  the  American  com- 
poser 


-f.  int;  thf  i.Ml.llration  until  he  has  cash 
in  hand,  that  Mr.  Wltherspoon  is 
sharing  the  fate  of  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, whose  colossal  work,  nearly  com- 
pleted. Is  still  in  manuscript?  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Wltherspoon  has  included  In 
•  his  volume  the  stories  of  adventurous 
davs  and  nights  on  iroplcal  seas  and 
beaches  published  in  The  Herald  before 
Liverpool  •  Jarge  appeared  above  the 
literary  horizon.  Meanwhile  we  find 
consolation  in  -Mr.  Donn  Byrne's  ••Messer 
Marco  Polo."  a  little  book  to  be  read, 
i  reread,  then  read  again  and  until  one  3 
eyes  are  closed  In  dust. 

We  take  pleasure  also  In  printing  the 
reply  of  the  justly  respected  Mr.  A. 
Gooch,  pharmacist,  to  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  him  by  Mr.  John  Coffin  n 
the  letter  that  found  Its  way  recently 
Into  this  column  of  The  Herald. 


"STAVED" 


i 


"STOVE"  OR 

Vs  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  Christmas  is  past  the 
thoughts  of  my  family  turn  to  the  an- 

icipltion  of  summer  joys,  which  ^n; 
elude  boats  and  boating.  They  weie 
talkinc  about  it  last  night,  and  one  of 

hem  vemaiked  in  a  reminiscent  tone 
fhat  savored  slightly  of  vindictive  ]oy, 
'■'jtmmirsfove  a'hole  ^ 

"^jf  w'm^  int^eVesTTimpulsiTery  beU° 
••^s  lhTthe  only  place  in  a  boat  where 
./^o\^cU\^-•^nd  there  I  ^^-^^ 

^•rre^^m^s  vl^TaVtr-TV  whitTTo 
M„»f'?n  stover-'  Will  some  kind  nauti- 
faV^geiuLmarjor  should  it  be  a  purist' 

i  ?  T'^'SCla'I^r^  !-s°o  truly  de- 
ife^o'^-xprl  ' intelligently  my  sym- 
pathy  in  the  family  sports.      M.  b.  n^- 
We'read  the  many  quotations  illus- 

especially  ^^^^^  ^^^^  "staved  •  Is 
our  poop." — Ed^  

A  Wise  Choice 

The  trustees  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  choice  of  a  conductor. 
Mr.  Monteux  will  succeed  ■  himself . 
He  will  continue  to  rule  over  the 
orchestra  that  he  has  created;  for 
the  superb  band  that  is  justly  the 
pride  of  Boston  is  surely  his  cre- 
ation.   It  is  due  to  his  courage  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  his  unfailing  pa- 
tience, his  sk:::  as  a  drill-master, 
nrm  and  courteous  in  rehearsal,  his 
;  contagious  enthimi£;,m,  his  thorough 
;  musicianship  that  the  orchestra  itf 
today  renowned,  as  in  the  past  under 
iWilhelm  Gericke,  for  its  techni.^al 
:riroficiency,    its    incomparable  eu- 
phony. ,  •  J 
And  all  this  has  been  achieved 
Iwithout  show  of  labor  or  of  osten- 
jtstion.     There   are  conductors  be- 
•'lon^'in!?  to  what  is  known  as  the 
'!T)rima' donna  class;   poseurs,  mmd- 
'ul  of  the  audience,  admittiDS  the 
i:^:^^^^^^^--  spring-board  for 
their  personal  display.  M^;^ 
teux's  aim  is  far  different. 


MONTEUX  SIGNS  ll 
WlTHSYMPHONYll 

1  The  trustees  of  the  Boston  Sym-| 
i  phony  orchestra  have  voted  unani-i 
'  mously  to  extend  the  contract  of; 
Pierre  Monteux,  tjie  orchestra's  con- 
dlictor,  to  include  the  season  of  1922- 
23  and  1923-24.  Mr.  Monteux  has 
signed  the  contract. 

He  Is  now  In  his  third  season  at  the 
head  of  the  orchestra.   As  an  authori- 
tative and  finely  appreciative  interpre- 
ter of  the  established  repertory,  and  as' 
'  a   discriminating   and    even  prophetic 
pioneer  of  the  muslo  of  today  and  to- 1 
morrow,  he  has  given  the  concert  a  new'. 
Interest  and  additional  Importance  Inj 
the  musical  world. 

Increased  Demand 

Another  sign  of  the  prestige  and  wide-  i 
spread  favor  of  the  concerts  under  his 
direction  is  seen  In  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  symphonic  music  In  Boston. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  series  of  24 
pairs  of  Symphony  concerts  In  Sym- 
phony Hall,  a  series  of  five  Monday 
evening  concerts  has  been  Instituted, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  concerts  for  young 
people.  The  concerts  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  have  also  been  In- 
creased from  eight  to  nine. 

Likewise,  in  this  vicinity,  there  has 
been,  during  this  three-year  period,  a 
tendency  toward  more  regular  visits  by 
the  orchestra,  notably  in  Lynn,  Brock- 
ton, Lawrence,  Lowell,  Haverhill  ^  and 
Fall  River.  This  season  Its  concert 
schedule  has  taken  It  as  far  north  as 
Montreal,  as  far  south  as  Richmond  and 
west  Into  New  York  state.  There  has 
also  been  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  hear  this 
great  orchestra  under  Mr.  Monteux. 
University  concerts  this  season  Include 
Harvard,  Tale,  Cornell,  Smith,  Middle- 
bury  and  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Brilliant  Record 

Before  Monteux  came  to  the  orciiestra 
he  had  w^on  an  enviable  name  as  a  con- 
ductor both  here  and  abroad.  First 
publicly  prominent  in  chamber  muslo  In 
Paris,  he  soon  found  his  true  vocation 
and  became  a  familiar  figure  presiding 
over  tlie  Concerts  Colonne,  the  Opera, 
the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  the 
Chatelet  and  Odeon,  and  his  own  "Con- 
certs Monteux"  In  Paris,  also  the  or- 
chestras of  the  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  Theatres  in  London  and 
the  opera  houses  of  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
^  Budapest. 

After  active  set-vice  In  the  war,  he 
came  to  this  cx)untry  at  the  head  of 
Diaghlleff's  Ballet  Russe.  and  was  sub. 
sequently  engaged  as  a  principal  con- 
ductor of  the  riletropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. In  the  autumn  of  1918  he  Avas  of- 
fered the  conductorship  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  his  release  from  existing  engage- 
ments except  for  a  short  period,  when 
he  conducted  the  opening  concerts 
that  season.  The  following  year  iln 
offer  was  repeated  and  accepted. 


MR    GOOCH  AT  BAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  23,  coming  out 
from  the  postofCice,  I  saw  my  old  friend 
Mr.  John  Coffin  crossing  the  square.  I 
at  once  hastened  to  greet  him  and  was. 
In  fact,  reach  ine  for  his  hand,  when  I 
was  struck  and  rendered  unconscious  by 
some  aeent  unidentified  at  the  time. 
Upon  recovering  my  senses  I  found  my- 
self in  the  back  room  of  the  pharmacy, 
whither  T  had  been  carried  by  solicitous 
friends.  Speculation  as  to  the  cause  of 
my  injuries  varied.  It  was,  however, 
the  eeneral  opinion  that  I  had  been 
knocked  down  by  Henry  Cutler,  the 
local  speed  demon,  who  drives  the  bus 
between  Jalaam  and  the  Junction. 

In  this  conviction  I  was  upon  the  point 
of  amsulting  legal  advice  when  a  tele- 
phone message  arrived  from  West  Ja- 
laam. My  aged  aunt  was  seriously  111 
and  showing  signs  of  mental  decay— tn 
short  she  was  threatening  to  change 
her  will.  Despite  my  grave  injuries, 
consisting  of  cuts,  abrasions,  a  loose 
tooth  and  a  swollen  eye,  I  at  once 
ha.stened  to  the  stricken  bedside. 

With  pain  and  sorrow  I  find  that  Mr. 
Coffin  In  a  communication  to  your 
column,  openly  boasts  himself  the  cause 
of  my  suffering.  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self that  this  Is  true.  I  admire  Mr. 
Coffin  nay,  venerate  him.  I  am  loath 
to  believe  him  culpable  of  this  dastardly 
assault  upon  one  extending  in  simple 
faith  the  warm  hand  of  welcome  to  a 
returned  wanderer. 

But  if  this  Indeed  be  true.  If  Mr. 
Coffin  is  the  author  of  mv  anguish,  let 
him  beware.  The  fighting  blood  of  a 
Gooch  bolls  within  me.  T  am  not  one  to 
be  insulted  with  Impunity. 

Mr  Coffin  complains  at  my  omitting 
from  his  exploits  all  mention  of  his 
presence  at  Custer's  last  fight.  But  Mr. 
Coffin  knows  th^  reason  for  my  silence. 
Shall  T  state  It?  I  will  not.  Respect 
for  Mr  Coffin  seals  mv  Hps.  But,  as  a 
boy    I  recall  discovering  In  the  west 


chasing  a  guard  up  a  water  spout 
side  the  jail  and  treeing  him  while  Jfoq 
jumped  the  fence  Into  the  alley  1^ 
Ihogev.  The  ne-w  Jailer,  it  Is  und«r- 
Btood  has  also  frowned  on  the  -Idea  of 
chalking  Spots  on  the  guards  and  uaing  .  ,  , 
them  m  place  of  dice  for  shoOtlng  f »  j  Sfbi 
craps.  "Remember,"  says  the  new  | y,i  i 
lallei-  in  effect,  "that  a  guard  U  a  hu-r  '^^j,,. 
ma-n  being."  This  has  caused  so  much  «  Bitto 
surprise  and  Indignation  within  the  jail  V  ,'li>»" 
that  many  of  the  oldest  residents  are  I 
openly  declaring  that  when  they  Ke'  J. * 
i  out  they  will  never  return  as  long  a.«  »  si 
Capt.  Westbrook  remains  in  charge.     jj  ,jd  Kml'^ 

!     WILL  SOME   GOLFER  ANSWER?    f  ^"jf ,* 

(London   Dally   Chronicle)  » 
1    Queer  things  happen  on  the  links,  bu(  ^ ,  ^  true  ^ 
I  few  more  puzzling  to  arbitrators  thar  |„^  .ftral" 
jthe  "bottled  ball."    A  player  at  Tenbj  |^.-;.t 
;  -brassied"  his  shot  Into  a  broken  aer  |tt' 
ated  water  bottle,  out  of  which  it  ooulc  '  j,,, 
not  be  played.    Had  there  been  enougl  f  ' 
liouid  left  In  the  bottle  to  come  undei  " 
the    rule   of   "casual  Vater"    the  bal 
might  have  .been   taken  out.  but  tht 
plaver  lost  the  hole  because  there  wat 
no "  rule   governing   casual   bottles.  Ii 
there  were,  it  might  not  have  covers 
■•soft  drink"  bottles.     But  why  mighi 
not  the  victim  smash  the  bottle  and  gc 
recover  his  ball?  


1 


'9  ^ 


Monteux  Applauded  as  H 
Appears,  to  Note  His 
Re-engagement 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  nth  concert  of  the  Boston  Syir 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  cor 
du6tor.  took  place  yesterday  afternon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  wa 
as  follows:  Schumann,  Symphony, 
flat  major.  No.  1;  Handel,  Concert 
Grosso,  D  minor,  op.  6,  No.  10;  Llado' 
Kikamora,  The  Enchanted  Lake,  Babe 
Yaga,  three  folk  tales  for  oicHestrf 
Smetana,  Wallensteln's  Camp. 

When  Mr.  Monteux  came  on  the  plat 
form,  the  orchestra  and  the  greati 
number  in  the  audience,  applauding  ei 
thusiastically,  rose  from  their  seals, 
recognition  of  his  re-engagement.  W 
do  not  recall  in  the  history  of  the  oi 
chestra  a  tribute  of  this  nature  to  an 
conductor  in  the  middle  of  the  seasoi 
The  program  was  well-contrasted  ar 
interesting.  "Spring"  symphonies  an 
overtures  are  ironically  played  a« 
rule  In  the  dead  of  winter.  Thl»,  afti 
all  is  not  so  Ironical  In  Boston,  or  i 
New  England,  for,  as  In  the  land  ■ 
the  lovely  lady  Christabel,  "the  Spnr 
comes  slowly  up  this  way."   The  reai 


Chicago     re-orchestrated  Schumann 
"Rhenish"  symphony.     Could  this  I  j 
done  effectively  to  the  one  played  ye  , 
terday?     We   doubt   it.     The  openii 
Is  Imposing  as  it  Is.    It  arouses  gre. 
expectation  of  that  which  Is  to  com 
Charming  is  the  lyric  passage  In  tl  ^ 
Scherzo    that    puts    one   in    mlna  ^ 
Schubert's  "Hark,  hark,  the  lark;  1>' 
for  the  most  part  there  is  rhythmic  un 
forniity  and   boresome  repetition  tn 
no  change  in  the  instrumentation  cou  ^ 
redeem.     As   the    thick  orchestratU 
stands;  If  the  music  is  played  accor, 
ing   to   Schumann's   directions.  Wen  ( 
gartner  says,  it  Is  Impossible  to  pr^ 
duce  a  true  forte  or  an  expressive  plai 
issimo.    Impossible?    Yet  Mr.  Montei 
succeeded  in  grateful  nuances  whenev^ 
the  composer  gave  him  opportunity. 

The  late  John  Runciman  Justly  cna 
acterized  Handel  as  "by  far  the  ino, 
*jperb  personage  one  meets  In  the  ni'  ^ 
lory  of  music."  Few  composers,  if  tne.  |j, 
is  any  one.  have  been  able  to  Prodm 
such    pathetic    or   sublime   effects  i 
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attio  at  Holystone  f«irm.  deeply  con-  symphony  was  romantic  ar 

cealed  in  a  sea  clnest,  an  object  which  ^  gpi^jted,  but  neither  Mr.  Monteux  n( 
mav  hint  the  reason  for  my  reserve.  orchestra  could  make  one  Igno 

That  object,   sir,  was  an   Indian  war  abominable  Instrumentation  of  tl 

bonnet.  ,         •  work.     Not   long   ago    Mr.  Stock 

Nor  la  this  the  only  passage  of  Mr.  .     _  .  . 

Coffin's  past  on  which  I  have  left  the 
dust  of  silence  undlsturb*^!.    There  Is 
the  Samoan  Incident  of  '83;  the  Caracas 
affair -of  '76:  the  inexplicable  wreak  of 
the  heavily  Insured  ship  Tonawanda  on 
the  Scilly  islands  in  '92.    I  might  remind 
Mr    Coffin  that  the  death  of  the  late 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.    T  might  point  out 
that  the  source  of  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  "Butcher"  Weyler  and  the  Cu- 
ban reconcentration  camps  of  '97  is  still 
a  mystery.     And  why  does  Mr.  Coffin 
always  blush  at  mention  of  Genoa?  Can 
there  be  a  connection  between  this  and 
the  fact  that  In  1902  the  entire  Italian 
secret  service  devoted  two  months  to 
Search  for  the  person  who  stole  a  silver 
crucifix  from  the  cathedral?  The  daring 
of  the  thief— believed  to  be  a  seafaring 
man  with  one  leg— In  returning  on  the 
following  .night  for  the  poor  box  was 
the  subject  of  wide  comment. 

But  enough,  sir.  Gold  would  not  tempt 
me  to  sully  Mr.  Coffin's  fair  name.  But 

-^r^l  ^l^-w^e'^^  ^o^iSe^mea;^^  ^^^TZZ^B 
l^ilifL  .taung  that  the  Rose  of  Sharon  Iho  °!,^r,,rrrm'"S.fc  l' 
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Mniifftx  Ktatlne  that  the  Rose  or  snaron  ±ie  wan  unc  ?  i„hnr(>(. 

had  been  berfhed  for  the  winter.    He  His  f^^^^^.^tn^^^^X  Tma'infvTta 

rLritle|,,^hd  a  bullet  wound  In 
^'^:'frr  vTin  Jalaam  on  Jan.  23.  ^nd"a  d.rec?  -Peal  tha.  .e  find  In  r  |; 

Where    did    Mr.   .Co«.n    pass^hat  oth.-^^compo..^ 
mcmth?  A.  uuui.M.  younger  generation  of  concer 

goers,  who  have  been  taught  to  beliej 
that  outside  of  "The  Messiah,  It 
Harmonious  Blacksmith"  for  piano,  an  ^^-^ 


West  Jalaam. 


IN   A   PROHIBITION  YEAR 

As  the  World  Wags 


It  is  to 


S%rt;Vwy,  t.e  .rande^^^^^^ 
the  splendor  of  a  composition  so 
at  the  hearer  will  share  vrith  himl 


^e  are  waiting  Impatiently  for  the  | 
publication    of    the    I^i^erpool  Jarge 
stories,     collected     by    Mr.     Ha  Uda, 
Wltherspoon.     Is  It  possible  that  the  j 
announcement  was  merely  one  of  .Mr.  , 
WlthersDonn's  little  jokes?    pr  is 
'  '     ^opim*rcial  .--did  soul, 


the 

do- 


s  me  vvuiiu   .>a,s°.  jjjg  of  Xerxes   to  the  plane  trt 

Two  men  full  of  moonshine  were  whiz-  (gbsurdlv  known  as  "Handel's  Largo 
7ine  around  a  sharp  comer  In  in  auto-  he  wrote  little  that  is  not  hopelessl 
mobile  and  one  of  them  yelled  onf.  old-fashioned.  While  some  regard  tt 
^careful  Jim  hol'  'er  sheddy!"  And  dullest  pages  of  Bach-and  they  a 
t^e  other  f enow  said:  "Whatfa  knowmany-as  revealing  Plenary  'n^P'"-^*' 
•bout  that'  I  thought  you  was  drivin'!"  the  more  human  music  of  Handel 
R.  H.  L.  neglected. 

  Liadov's    "Baba-Yaga"    was  piajf 

A  MODERN  PENOLOGIST  here  at  a  Symphony  concert  U  yeai 

Z  \^,         THhunA^  ago.    "Kikamora"  and  "The  Bnchantf 

Crrom  the  <^'^/^»j7'^,""*2stlmesLike'-    were    heard   yesterday  for 
One  of  the  - most  delightful  pastimes      .  Thev  are  refreshing,  c  ■ 

of  the  jail  has  been  frowned  upon  by  ";f„i|,7^iHtle   compositions  sho«i.^.^ 

Capt     Wesley    We.stbrook.     the    new  „  „„  Kikamora  in  ■ 

iailer.  The  game  was  called  Jail -golf 
and  was  played  this  way:  If  you  wiped 
vour  feet  on  the  guard's  neck  thai 
scored  you  10.  If  you  pushed  him  off 
the  platform  along  the  top  tier  of  cells 

vou  were  three  up  and  four  to  pisy    ueaiing  ii  oiiv»»."  •-  

1  Getting  six  guards  In  a  cell  and  lock-  rubbing  out  the  traces  w  ti 
ng  the  door  on  them  was  40-loVA  andj' Tsvo  frightful  demons, 


lurnsij,, 

liallly  1 


'I  the  1 


'*S'  wit] 


iorbef 


6 


talning   little    composuio.i:.  ■ 
fine  pfetic  fancy.    K"<f"'>'-^„  "J"  . 
folk-lore,  brought  up  by  a  ^^l^i^^.  , 
uncanny,  malignant  being,  grown 
7    years,    plotting   evil    as  she 
Baba-Yaga  Is  a  «'"-<^^^'-«-f 
through  the  forest,  s^a'^"'^'"  *  1. 
beating  It  onward  with  the  pesU 


ii.nu.ii  l,^ik(^.  111.  ln.uiT  iiiu 
I  tho  cnmponer  halfwH.v.  To  Romi> 
■p  will  he  only  dellRhtfully  soothliiB 
;l'-.  Others,  who  still  road  tho  fnlry 
s  of  all  tiiitlonii.  and  find  "Thp 
nsand  NiKhts  and  a  NlRht"  the 
1^11  hook  of  the  east,  will  weave 
I'los  and  aee  visions.  If  we  are  not 
taken,  Rublnntein  played  some  little 
rs  of  Lladov  In  this  country.  Mr. 
il  made  the  name  familiar  by  per- 
nlnjf  "The  Music-Box."  There  wa.' 
Informing  sketch  of  I..ladov,  "thl" 
and  aonsltlva  man,  the  wizard  of 
Russian  fairy  tale  and  folk-song:." 
)  led  a  quiet  monotonous  life,  In  the 
sterlan  of  October  last, 
he  true  Smetana  In  revealed  In 
•schrad,"  "The  Moldau,"  the  strlnp 
rtet  In  E  minor,  and  the  overture 
"The  Sold  Bride" — not  in  "Wallen- 
n's  Camp."  Four  of  his  symphonic 
Ims  in  the  cycle  "My  Country"  have 
n  performed  at  these  concerts, 
bor"  and  "Blanik,"  have  not  been 
rd.  There  is  no  Slavonic  touch  In 
aJlenstcln's  Camp."  Written  in 
den,  it  might  have  been  composed 
any  German  sojourning-  there,  a  de- 
t  reader  of  Schiller.  There  Is  hubbub 
ugh.  Perhaps,  as  some  think  in  the 
bone  phrase,  there  Is  a  reference 
he  Capuchin's  sermon,  which  urgpd 
dy  and  Rhelnberger  to  musical  ex- 
i^slon;  but  the  most  striklns:  por- 
of  Smetana's  symphonic  poem  i.s 
episode  of  the  plucked  strings  with 
strange  harmonies  for  Wood-wind 

Sli©  concert  will  be  repeated  tonig-ht. 
)  program  of  next  week's  concerts 
„is  follows:  Beethoven,  overture  to 
fkmont";  piano  c^nce^to,  E  flat  major, 
M  5  (Josef  Hofmann,  pianist);  Schrek- 
iJ prelude  to  a  d'araa  (first  time  here); 
ussy,  "Iberia." 


Ku.'-smii  alil-'s  .slnjuM  a;,  c  lliiir  w.imkcr- 
ttge  a  Kiass  treen  Uiua  be  enabled 

to  .steal  a  march  upon  their  enemies, 
.who  would  see  nothing  more  than  a 
wind  blown  Held  ut  alfalfa  sweeping 
toward  them. 

Tlie<8«  matters  hirsutlan  sc&m  to  be 
strictly  masculine.   The  late.'-t  Literary 
Digest  record.s  the  vow  of  a  Portland 
man  to  let  hie  whiskers  grow:  as  that 
seems  ,to  be  the  only  thing  left  for  him 
which  the  women  will  not  do.  Doubtless 
there  are  those  of  the  softer  sex  whose 
"beards  proclaim  them  to  be  men";  but 
this  according  to  the  melancholy  Dane 
"is    a    custom    more    honor'd    in  the 
breach  than  the  observance."   Some  of 
us  still  remember  that  eong  of  the  long 
ago  when  we  saved  our  pennies  for  tihe 
base  of  a  Bartholdi  statue  placed  where 
the  rivers  North  and  East  do  meet; 
"Oh  the  wind  may  blow 
O'er  the  isle  of  Bedloe,  ' 
And  Iviberty  down  the  bay. 
But  the  atmospheric  friskers 
Can't  play  through  her  whiskej-e — 
Because  she  aint  built  that  way." 
Boston.  CLiAH  ROSS. 


appears  that  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan, 
deep  thinker,  that  indefatigable 
'■  ver  in  the  mines  of  science,  is  "agin" 
'  Darwinian  theory.  Sydney  Smith 
« e  heard  a  man  speak  disrespectfully 
i:the  equator. 


^1  y 


COME    WHERE    MY    LOVE  LIES 
BREWING 

i  (To  be  suns:  to  the  tune  "Come  Where  My 

Love  Lies  Dreaming.") 
Come  where  my  love  lies  brew-oo-lng 

Brewing  the  good  oold  red  eye, 
T-h-a-t  made  life  the  more  endur-r-ing 
A-n-d  caused  us  to  smile — not  to  sigh. 

O,  life!  Is  it  real-ly  worth  living, 
If  we  can't  get  a  good  old  Scotch 
High? 

Must  we  part  with  a  drink  that's  worth 
hav-ing 

And  put  up  with  poor  hootch,  on  the 

sly? 

Must  we  part  with  a  drink  that's  worth 
hav-ing 

And  put  up  with  poor  hootch,  on  the 

sly? 

Boston,  OLD-TIMER. 


>..'iil  L_  J    lo  BLi.,  JONbON. 

Urlnk  to  me  not  with  made  up  eyes 

And  ni  Volstead  wiih  mine 
.\nd  take  some  rouge  from  off  of  your 
face, 

That  I'il  not  adhere  to  thine. 

The  love  that  from  my  soul  doth  rise 

Asks  for  a  kiss  divine. 
But  when  In  galosh™  you  flippitty  flop, 

1  hen  right  there  I  resign 

Chicago,  A:rNUB. 

TWICE  DISRESPECTFUL 

As  the  World  Wag«: 

A  pun  may  be  the  1.  f.  of  w..  but  we 
mustn't  let  thie  occasion  of  Gen.  De- 
U-ets  death  pass  without  recalling  that  ( 
prime  wheeze  whiol,.  to  me,  was  one  of  ,  I 
the  best  of  its  breed: 
"W'hy  ,do  tlie  HcM.H  wear  rubbei^?  i 
To  keep  DeWel  from  defeat  " 

nRh^i/^,      ^"^"^  "«  bur- 

,  ?,  """^  ^'^'"'^       the  Porphry. 
Ea.sl  Milton.  po.^  y^.^, 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  if  you  please. 
Even  the  playmates  of  hie  youth  do  not 
"H    k  "i^d'''"'  ^'"'^^"t  sociologist 


4tj 

Thougii   :;m^  j,.,  ...a.k.  i   oitcn  is  notnn 
weak. 

Every  motorist  fancies  hU  strength  s 
unique. 

Though  the  toughest  thing  known  Is  a 
motorist's  cheek. 
When  it  comes  to  asserting  his  right 
He  believes  no  pede.strlan  worthy   i  , 
live. 

His  existence  at  times  being  hard  to 
for<Iv». 

For  tr«5  worh;  was  created  for  him  and 
his  fliv, 

\\  hile  the  rest  of  us  mortals  are  mltcs. 

V\hen  an  auto's  allowed 

a  speed. 
Which  Is  frequfcntly  triple 
need. 

Kut  it's  nevertheless  as  the  motorists 
sa.v — : 

[That    the  jaywalker  causes  that 
a  day. 
Brooklin*. 


It  will  hit  up 
its  positive 


QUINCY 


fifty 
KIL.BT. 


MR,  JAMES'S  PLAY 

'T-  Patterson  James,  commenting  on 
Kjtain  plays  now  popular  in  N'ew  York 
other  cities,  confesses,  without  a 
i^h  that  he  too  could  be  a  laborer  in 
profitable  vinyard. 
iiave  a  pretty  littl'e  plot  in  which  an 
anian,  working  in  a  glue  factory  in 
V  Jersey,  under  the  influence  of  the 
jrs  of  the  plant,  goes  home  and  shoots 
father-in-law,  aged  94;  cuts  the 
at  of  his  maiden  aunt  with  a  can 
ler,  seduces  the  daughter  of  the  glue 
;n  (who  has  a  bit  of  the  duchess  in 
ire  de  Lufie'  about  her  and  cannot 
St  the  smell  of  decaying  bones) ;  sells 
Uttle  daughter  into  white  slavery,' 
IS  his  wife  on  the  streets,  is  guilty 
.ncest,  infanticide  and  bestiality,  and 
:liy  elopes  with  the  wife  of  the  cor- 
r  grocer  and  13  cans  of  sardines  to  a 
L.vet  in  his  native  mountains.  And 
fer  this  as  a  document  against  the 
:j,tence  of  glue  factories.    WHO  SATS 
AVE  NOT  THE  SACKED  RIGHT 
TREAT  ALL  THIS  SINCERELY? 
one   who   attempts   to  prevent  me  ' 
1  getting  my  message  against  glue  ' 
ing   to    the    palpitating    public    is  ■ 
■y  of  an  unwarranted  attack  upon 
Jjsacred  rights  as  a  dramatist." 

ALL  AROUND  A  FACE 

!  he  World  Wags: 

■?your  article  on  mustaches,  you  have. 
Be  the  vernacular,  spoken  a  chinful. 
■  Herkimer  Johnson,  eschewing  green 
in  the  summer,  or  shaving  his  mus- 
R  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  reminds  me 
'le  small  boy  who  could  never  eat  a 
If  of  watermelon  without  getting 
J  ears  filled  with  Juice. 
■I  to  return  to  our  muttons,  as  our 
ish  friends  would  say.  Now  that 
have  settled  the  tripe  of  some  of 
1  gastronomic  contributors,  may  we 
let,  as  in  costumes,  a  cyclic  return 
le  various  styles  in  facial  adorn-, 
with  which  our  men  folk  were 
to  decorate  themselves  some  two- 
years  ago?  Pictures  of  my  callow 
?e  days  limn  the  writer  as  the 
i  possessor  of  a  beautiful  pair  of 
_  nsides,"  or  popularly  "fire escapes." 
Jably  the  latter  term  was  more  ap- 
Uate,  as  they  were  of  the  close- 
>>ed,  English  butler  variety  rather 
1  the  free-flowing  style  of  capillary 
fidage  affected  by  the  amiable 
i|i  general  or  his  numerous  copyists 
Inking  circles. 

Nere  could  we  find  a  college  athlete 
'r  with  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
I  fringe:  even  the  misplaced  eye- 
;  sometimes  designated  as  a  "shock 
•ber"?   I  have  seen  a  runner  in  the 
t  games  with  head  thrown  back 
e  3fing  a  white  dome  surface  thinly 
d,  but  never  a  chin,  lip  or  side  be- 
the  bare-faced  period.    Does  only 
outhern  colonel  of  today  wear  the 
oleon?"  Are  only  the  moving  pict- 
octors  now  adorned  with  the  pro- 
f<  !  nal  Van  Dyke?  Where,  O  where,  is 
'  tm  lilitant  andKaiseresque)<j-trimmed 
ichio,  a  dilemma  on  either  horn  of 
1i  an  unsuspecting  maiden  might 
lipaled?   Of  what  cut  was  the  beard 
iron  on  which  the  oil  ran  down' 
S  j  questions  as  tnese  only  the  eru- 
Herkimer  Johnson   can  answer, 
ap  he  Is  to  issue  his  folio  edition 
b   I  i  in  original  fell. 

ly  in  the  late  cosmic  unpleasant- 
we  were  reminded  of  the  trip  of 


A  MIRROR  FOR  FAIR  DAMES 

(From  "Messer  Marco  Polo.") 
The  body,  when  you  coine  to  think  of 
it,  mattered  little.  All  the  beauty  in  the 
,world  could  not  endure  more  than  its 
appointed  span.  Helen  was  dust  now, 
and  Deirdre  nothing.  What  had  become 
of  the  be«nity  of  Semlramls,  Alexander's 
darling;  and  Cleopatra,  who  loved  the 
great  proconsul;  and  Bathsheba,  for 
whom  David  of  thp  Psalms'fell  from 
grace?  And  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
with  her  apes,  ivory  and  peacocks?  Dust 
and  ashes,  dust  and  ashes!  And  Sche- 
herazade was  but  a  strange,  sad  sound. 
Beauty  increased  and  waned  like  the 
moon.  A  little  shadow  around  the  eyes, 
'|a  little  crinkle  in  the  neck,  the  backs  of 
the  hands  stiffening  like  parchment. 
Dust  and  ashes,  dust  and  ashes! 


I  de- 
ugly, 


EXPRESSIVE  MELODIES 

(No  sound  that  has  for  its  aim 
liberate  expression  can  ever  be 
says  Mr.  Eugene  Goossens.) 

jpor  me'tlie  feline  serenade 
j  Reveals  no  mellow  moonlit  magic, 
(The  way  our  moon  by  dogs  is  bayed 
J  Beyond  all  Grand  Guignol  is  tragic; 
But  ah,  what  music  love  divine 

In  Tom's  chromatic  songs  to  Tabby! 
;How  Rover  answers  Bingo's  whine 
j    Until  his  kennel  seems  an  abbey! 

I  To  hlni  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear, 

I  hold  Debussy,  Strauss,  Stravlnski, 
i  May  make  a  heavenly  message  clear, 
I    Except  to  list'ners  too  thin-skinski; 
Nay,  every  ear's  a  corridor 
I  Through    which    expressive  sounds 
I  awaken, 

The  sleeper  on  an  upper  floor 
To  symphonies  of  sizzling  bacon! 
— A.  W.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

There  Is  news  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. ' 
In  1840  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft 
failed  to  gTiard  the  grave  of  Sir  Thomas, 
the  most  famous  citizen  of  Norwich.  The 
vicar  was  77  years  old.  The  body  of 
his  wife  was  lying  in  the  vicarage  and 
her  grave  was  being  dug  In  the  chancel 
of  the  church.  An  antiquary  of  the 
town,  hearing  that  the  cofCn  containing 
Sir  Thomas  had  been  accidentally  ex- 
posed by  the  grave-diggers,  visited  the 
churfJi,  wrenched  off  the  coffin  plate 
and  carried  away  the  great  man's  skull. 
In  1845  a  certain  Dr.  Lubbock  presented 
the  skull  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital.  How  he  came  by  it  is  un- 
known. On  the  14th  of  last  month  the 
governors  of  the  hospital  decided  to 
return  the  ekull  to  the  vicars  and  ward- 
ens of  the  church,  to  whose  keeping  It 
was  committed  in  1682. 

.Sir  Thomas,  wherever  he  now  may  be, 
eurely  snc:;es,  reiriembering  this  pas- 
sage in  his  "Urn  Burial": 

"To  be  gnawed  out  of  our  graves,  to 
have  our  skulls  made  drinking-bowls, 
and  our  bones  turned  into  pipes,  to  de- 
Irjht  and  sport  our  enemies,  are  tragical 
at)ominations  escaped  in  burning 
buridls." 

And  yet  he  himself,  an  antiquarian 
may  understand  the  zea;l  of  tJie  collector 
m  1S40  and  regard  the  sacrilege  as  a 
■  mpliment. 


BLONDINISMS 

When  Mile.  Elcanora,  greedy  for  Blon- 
din's  fame,  crosses  Niagara  falls  walk- 
ing the  tight  rope,  she  will  no  doubt 
draw  thousands  to  the  banks  expecting 
not  lo  say  hoping,  to  see  her  fall.  When 
lilondin  crcssed  at  the  time  the  Prince 
[Of  XVales,  afterward   Edward  VII,  was 
vi.sitmg  this  country  he  offered  to  carry 
tlie   Prince   across.     The    first  woman 
to  rail  her.self  the  Female  Blondin  was 
Iv-illed  in  A.ston  l^ark,  Birmingham,  in 
l.Sb.!.    .She  was  shackled  in  chains,  her 
feet  were  in  baskets,  she  was  blindfold- 
ed, witli  her  head  in  a  .sack.    She  had 
gone  three  steps  when  the  rope  broke. 
Queen  Victoria,  wrote  expressing  hor- 
ror that  "a  female  should  have  been 
.-^acriced  to  the  gratification  of  the  de- 
moralizing  taste   unfortunately  preva- 
lent for  exhibition.s  attended  with  the 
I  greatest  danger  to  the  performers." 
In  18{;i    Blondin  in  Liverpool  wished 
to  wheel  Tom  Sayers,  the  pugiii.st.  along 
[  the  rope  in  a  barrow.     A  Mr.  Water- 
;  Iiouse  Hawkin.s  lectured  on  Blondin  that 
year  in  London.    His  subject  was  mon-  ' 
keys.    He  plaqed  the  great  ^Blondin  Ju.st  , 
above  the  gorilla,  which  he  rashly  de-  i 
scribed  as  incapable  of  tight  rope  per- 
formances.    Dr.    Gray   of   the  British 
Museum    asserted    that    Blondin  was 
clearly  a  connecting  link  between  the 
bird  and  tlie  quadrumane. 

Charles  Blondin  first  visited  the 
United  States  with  the  Ravels  at  Nlblo's 
(5arden.  New  York,  in  18,51.  He  ap- 
peared at  the  Boston  Theatre  with  the 
P.avel  Troupe  on  June  .5,  1855.  They 
say  that  25,000  .saw  his  first  crossing 
Niagara  falls-  He  died  at  Ealing,  Lon- 
don in  ISft?  at  the  age  of  7:i. 


,  PUNSTERS  AND  PICKPOCKETS 

tlie  World  Wags: 

r  doubt  whether  Samuel  Johnson  or 
Sydney  Smith  ever  staited  that  "the  man 
who  will  make  a  pun  will  pick  a  pocket." 
Tliat  statement  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
following  dictum,  to  which,  according  to 
an  editorial  footnote  on  page  3?4  of  The  , 
Gemtleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1781, 
John  Dennis  gave  utterance  in  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  pun :  "A  man  who 
could  make  so  vile  a  pun  would  not 
scruple  to  pick  a  pocket." 

Brookline.  OBSEJBVEnR. 

THE  JAYWALKER 

(For  The  Boston  Herald) 
Have  you  noticed  of  late  in  the  great 
U.  S.  A., 

That  the  motor  cars  kill  about  fifty  a 
day? 

But  the  poor  little  things.   It  is  only 
their  play. 
We  are  told  they  are  never  to  blame. 
It's  tlie  Ja.vwalker's  fault.    He  will  tear 

down   the  street. 
Raising  Ned  with  all  autos  he  happens 
to  meet. 

With  a  grin  as  each  auto  goes  down 
in  defeat. 
Or  at  least,  so  the  motorists  claim. 

Even.'  Jaywalker's  heart  with  ambition 
is  filled.  '  j 

To  go  straying  about  in  a  manner  self- 
willed. 

And  the  beggar  in  consequence  ought 
to  be  killed.  .  j 
What  authority  has  he  to  live?  | 
Why  should  he  be  allowed  any  highway 
to  cross. 


*"rh«     Nletzsche-Wagner  Correspon- 
Bence,"  edited  by  Elizabeth  Poerster- 
Metrsche,  and  translated  by  Caroline  V. 
Kftrr  Is  published  by  Bonl  and  LIverlght, 
iNW  York,  In  an  edition  limited  to  I'SOO 
eoples.    The  letters  are  by  no  means 
KMdy  heading.   They  are  valuable,  ooca- 
t^gl/mty  Interesting,  as  showing  the  slav- 
Arfotlon  of  Nietzsche  to  Wagner, 
and  "Wagner's  attempts  to  be  ^  phlloso- 
Jther.    A  devotion  for  eome  years;  then 
th«  probably  inevitable  breach.  How  the 
WagTier  family  made  use  of  Nietzsche  ! 
How  ^they  made  him  fetch,  stoop  and 
csrrjr)  lEhren  to  selecting  Ohristnias  pres- 
enta.    -There  aro  some  agreeable  per- 
eoBsl  touches.   Thus  for  a  walk  at  Trlb- 
schsn  In  1871  Coslma  wore  a  "seml- 
negllgee  of  rose-colored  cashmene,  with 
broaa  revors  of  real  lace  falling  to  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  and  upon  her  arm 
hung  a  large    flower-trlnuned    hat  of 
Florentine  etraw."    And,  pray,  how  -m^s 
Wafeiier  dressed  fo?  his   little  prome- 
nade?-   "In  hJs  -habitual  costume  worn 
hy  thB  Netherlands  palnttera,  black  satin 
knws  trousers,  black-  vely«t  Ja<^ket,  black 
silk  stockings  and  a  i'lght  blue  satin 
craviat  failing  over  a  shirt  of  fine  linen 
and  real  lace.    The  familiar  velvet  bar- 
ret was  posed  upon  his  luxuriant  brown 
Ii^r."    He  must  have  been  a  sight. 

IJletzsche  was  at  first  offended  by  the 
fact  that  Wagner  and  Coslma  were  liv- 
ing together  without  the  customary  for- 
mtmty  of  wedding  ring  and  marriage 
ceremony;  but  his  sister  Elizabeth  took 
a  loftier  view:  "Coslma's  action  In  de- 
serting Hans  von  Buelow-  seemed  to  me 
the  most  supreme  sacrifice  she  could 
have  made  for  the  genius  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  his  life-work."  Elizabeth 
xva&  more  disturbed  by  the  interior  dec- 
oratjons  of  the  hou»e  ,  at  Tribschen: 
"Rose -colored  hangings  and  ambrettes 
In  lavish  profusion,  evidently  designed 
by  some  Parisian  meubleur." 

Wagner  rejoiced  at  last  that  Nietzsche 
had  overcome  his  scruples;  that  he 
finally  regarded  Wa.gner  and  Coslma 
"as  persons  of  extraordinary  qualities 
xvhich  placed  them  f^r- above  the  aver- 
age and  consequently  beyond  the' jurl^- 
dlctjbn  of^  all  regulated  domestic  rela- 
tionHj,"  Did  not  NietzBohe  himself  write 
that,  the  case  ,  or  Wagner  and  Cosima 
proved- that  ■'genius  need  not'  fear  to 
take  an  Inimically  jiostile  attitude  tow- 
ard existing  social  forms  and  laws,  if  by 
so  doing  he  is  endeavoring  to  disclose 
the  still  higher  truth  and  law  dwellinc 
in  hlra." 

More  Interesting  than  the  letters— ex^ 
cept.to  the  hide-bound,  maniacal  Wafe-- 
nerlfe.  If  one  is  still  existing— Is  the  in- 
troduction contributed  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mencken  to  the  correspondence.  He  goes 
shrewdly  to  the  root  of  the  famous 
quarrel  between  the  philosopher  and 
wotild-be  composer  and  the  great  com-  j 
poser  and- would-be  philosopher.  Wag 
ner  saw  th€  ability  of  the  younger  man 
he  wished  to  utilize  him  as  a  propagan- 
dist; but  he  did  not  recognize  In  him  a 
"European  figure  of  the  firgt  caljbre," 

"It  Is  always  hard,"  says  Mr.  Mencken, 
"for  ah  old  man  to  fathom  the  true 
importance   of  a  young  one.    He  Is 
blinded  by  the  conventional  superiority 
tliat   goes  with  his   mere  age;   he  is 
1  losing  his  old  resilience  to  Ideas;  p«r- 
j  haps  h«  Is  also  a  bit  jealous,  as  a  fading 
charmer  Is  of  a  flapper.    In  Wagner  all 
these    Impediments    to  understanding 
1  Nietzsche  were  helped  by  his  personal 
'Weaknesses:  his  theatrical  egomania  ai 


When  the  measliest  chauffeur  is  clearly  J"™°st  suggesting  that  of  an  actor;  his 


his  boss? 
If  he  loses 
loss. 

His  transgressions 
give. 


leg  it's  the  beggar's  own 
are  hard  to  for- 

indulge  in  in- 
far  out  of 


Why   should  hundreds 

ordinate  speech. 
When  detained  15  minutes 

harm's  reach. 
While  the  autos  go  by  with  one  tenant 
In  each. 

With  the  traffic-cop  egging  them  on? 
Do    you    know    what    those  impudent 

jaywalkers  do? 
They  assault  harmless  autos  #nd  break 

them  in  two. 
Just  to  let  all  those  folks  on  the  side- 
walks go   through,  . 
.  Ere  the  la.st  subway  trolley  has  gonp 


lack  of  the  hard  training  necessary  to 
a  comprehension  of  Nietzsche's  veriest 
fundamentals:  above  all,  his  jumpy 
dread  of  rivals,  challengers,  enemies." 

Edward  MacDmyell  once  said  in  our 
hearing  that  'ili  ■eVeYy  hlusiea I"  Virtuoso 
there  was  a  dash  of  the  dancefon  the 
tight- rope.    -Now-wliile   Mr.--  Mendi*- 
I  believes   that  'AVag'ner's  music-drain, 
!are'"'br  lohg  '(Sdas.'tlfe  mogf  stOpendofi 
Works  of  art  ever  contrived  by  manh 
that  it  took  more  downright  genius^lo 
j  imagine  them  and  fashion  them  than'^^ 
(took  to  b\jild  the  Partfienon,  or  to  wrlt§| 
!  'Faust'  or  'Hamlet,'   or  to  paint  the  | 
'SIstlne  frescoes,  or  eyen  'to  write  the 
Ninth  Symphony" — Mr.  Mencken  has  his 
little  enthusiasms — he  sees  that  Wag- 
ner's limitations -Were  as  marked  as  his 
')ilft!»s.     "'Whoever  enters   the  opera 
a  smell  of  patchouli  Into  Y 
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i 
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,  He  mav  rPtnaJn  a  genius,  but  he 

„,ountebaiik-a   gem""  7^?,  '  and 

l.io  audience  as  -well  as  of  his  work,  ana 
s  not  forgetful  of  box  office  statements^ 
Motors  make  bad  philosophers-and  . 
marUo  writes  operas,  however  gor  ^ 
eeous  beeomes  thereby  Partly  an  actor, 
ft  is  Astonishing  that  Nietzsche  d.d  not 

?;^?^tTriier.scrhir'thath,  aotu-  : 

iri^d\rb;*^^Vran:Wcsplen. 
''°T'?e"wTg^'-N»et«che  quarrel  iB  i>ow| 

an*    T-ut  °"        f   Tragedy"  and 

^•let^sches     Blrtn  o  _  ^^^^ 

S  o^  Mn'MeSs  Introduction. 

Syrige'fl  Tlayboy"  in  Paris; 
Various  Notes  Concerning  Drama 

M.rtlal  Tenreo  saw  Synge's  '■Playbfiy 

that  -Le  *i?;lf°'"  Western  World') 

V^T  lt  %  ^^rely,  ^  Question  of  Irish, 
fitunor.  it  V  _  g  ^^ithout  saying  that 
^hTauihor  d  d  fot  mean  to  write  a  jus'- 
J^ficatlon  of  murder.  In  all  sincerity,  I 
nlace  Synge  on  the  same  plane 
cannot  piaoe  ojus'^  .  ,*  oeoree 

ftR  Shakespeare,  and  I  ^.'^'"^^''^all^arfa  • 
»^/^ryr«  exaggerated  when  he  aeciareu 
JJ^  thtr  Piece    of  all  that  have  ap- 
peared n  the  last  20fl  years,  1^  the  most 

fignincint.  That     b^«^^%%tnp"le%„  ^ 
^rfme  a  hero  In  th?  eyes  of  simple  folk 
Natural;  but  that  the  same  braggart 

^  plfies  th^  poet  whose  ^-^'^^^^^^YnlX 
i,..,r,d«  when  circumstances  are  kind  if. 
^rfdea  which  I  find  paradoxical  to  the  ^ 
ffl  St  extreme,  at  least  to  our  idealistic 
brain     In   this   strange   work  appear; 
Bubtle  thought,  emotional  scenes,  curl- 1 
ous  psychofogical  contrasts    in  spite  of  j 
Its  nbscurltv.  I  discover  m  It  Incisive] 
charact-rizat  on   and   tninute  observa- 
t  on    But  1  must  in  sincerity  recognize 
that  In  manv  places  the  hidden  mean  ng 
Tsoapes  my  understanding.    The  acting 
of  the  Maisdn  de  VOeuvre  company  iB 
pKKuresque.    Mile.  Le  Flers  gives 
I  v^^orous  and  convincing  V^oture  ot 
F-eeetn  Mike,  M.  Comey  excels  In  the 
illicit  part  of  Christy;  Mile.  Blanchin. 
,>iloits  a  vein  of  high  comedy  as  the 
^^e°slck  widow,  and  the  minor  parts 
trtag  out  the  talMit  of  Mmes.  If 
£Vv*   Bruse   and   Delbo,   and   of  MM. 
Jtendaille,  _PerrlD,  Adet,  Roger  Weber 

*  M  Teneo  believes  that  the  Theatre  de 
roeuvre  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
count  in  the  art  movement  of  the  Parl.s 
drama.  -Apart  from  Gemier,  and-to  a 
much  less  extent— Jacques  Copeau.  it 
^^ay  be  said  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
eovnts  at  all.  For  Antdine  has  no  the- 
»t«.  and  the  Comedlc-FrancaUe  Just 


tinie  it  seemed  probable  thai  it  ^  '""''^ 
be  postponed.    The  village  *  , 

has  now  decided  to  go  forivard  vvith 
the  proiect  and   to  produce  the  pu> 
■R-ith  all  the  old  devotion  and  to  tai.e 
the  financial  risks.    Before  the  recent 
decline  In  the  mark  the  villagers  who 
were   suffering  great  hardship,  '■a'^ed 
a    guarantee    fund    of    three  million 
mark.,  and  every  member  of  the  com-  ] 
munity  consented  to  stand  security  for 
liis  share."  'in  spite  of  the  financial  un- 
certainty, the  players  have  rejected  a 
handsome  offer  from  an  J 
ema  agency  which  wanted  to  exhibit  a 
mm  rn%he'^States.    Similar  offers  were 
made  12  years  ago.  when  vast  sums 
•were  offered  for  a  film.    Then,  as  now, 
they  were  respectfully  declined.— Lon 
'don  Daily  Chronicle.  „ 

The  title  of  Arnold  Bennett's  new  play, 
•,produced    Jan.    30    at    Folkestone,  Is 

"The  Love  Match." 
;    A  new  play.  "Aftermath,'    t'y^T.  t^.. 
'  Murray,  has  been  produced  at  the  Ab- 
bev.  Dublin.    "Once  upon  »  t  o^"i.^s 
Ktructive   dramatist.   Mr.    Murray  has 
rather  ceased  to  be  himself.    Lured  on 
bv  'i::m,  wlll-o--the-w,sp.  he  Is  deliber- 
.    atelv   emasculating   his   great  natural 
g  f  s.  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  literary 
polish  is  a  poor  substitute  for  convinc- 
ing simplicity  and  rugged  Po^^  His 
early  plays  were  diamonds  rudel>  cut 
his  latest  plays  are  delicately  molded 
paste.    Self-consciousness  in  an  instinc 


Richard    Strauss  ""liiis    b'^- n  talkln 
more   or   lesa   freely   in   London.  He 
"knows  his  business."  And  so  he  talked 
enthusiastically  about  Klgar.    He  also 
imua«d  "Petrouchka"  and  said  he  ad- 
:  mtred  Tchaikovsky  greatly.    A  reporter 
i  of    the    Times    asked    him    what  he 
'thought    of    his    American  audiences. 
'"They  were  wonderful,"  he  said.  "In 
.fact,    altogether,    1    think    that  iiinsic 
In  America  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion.   The  average  standard  seems  very 
high,  and  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  one  aspect  of  popular  musical  edu- 
cation.   There  are  many  musical  clubs 
over  Uier«,  and  Uvf.  towns  are  wittaouc 
jthfem.    Their  popularity  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  one  ^1"^^ 
lohio   with    5000    members,    ^nd  mam 
with  2000  members,  or  more.    That  kino 
of  thing  tends  to  make  for  a  better  and 
more  critical  appreciation  of  g<""i,'"":) 
sic."    Dr.  Strauss  asked  whether  there 
was  any  opera  to  be  seen  in  London  at 
present.  I  told  him  that  there  was  none; 
and   he  became  silent. 

"Strauss  Is  no  believer  In  the  com- 
bination of  cinematograph  films  wltti 
good  music.  Recently  an  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Times  describing  how  " 
was  intended  to  build  up  a  film  on  the 
score  of  a  classical  ballet,  and  I  asked 
Dr.  Straus*  if  he  had  ever  considered 
the  possibility  of  writing  original  music 
to  accompany  films.  He  replied  em- 
phatically that  he  had  never  enter- 
tained such  an  idea,  and  declared  that 
good  mu^io  -^as  quite  able  to  stand  on 


iiaste     se  i-consciuu.-MiT^c5o  ...  "   ,  toou  inujsiw  v>«,^  —   -  i, 

tiTe  dramatist,  a  dramatist  of  Mr.  Mur-  without  the _ adventitious  hgip 


-dl^^:Xs^U,^t-^be|^e^: 

bSo'oVann;^/rseTt""vUrirstru;-: 

scribe  regularly  to  the  whole  repertoire^ 
Bv  this  r^eans  Lugne  secures  a  constan 
Xnd  faithful-though  limited— public,  in-  i 
swad  of  relying  on  the  chance  playgoer 
If  you  do  subscribe,  you  will  see  inter 
estiSg  plays  and  good  acting--for  Lugne 
Is  a  great  stage  manager,  and  maites 
actors    Tou  will  not  see  yiythmg  par- 
UcuTarlv  new  or   Interesting   In  stage 
decoration,  for  that  side      the  business  j 
does  Jiot  much  Inter^est  him.    You  may 
can  U  "highbrow,-  and  It  is.  But  if  you' 
have  a  mind  that  can  think  and  observe 
and  re^ond  to  Imaginative  stimulus,, 
vou  will  get  yvha.t  you  want  here. 
"^""La  Fllmme."  a  new  play  by  Charles  , 
Mere,  produced  at  the  Amblgu,  Paris, 
on  lin    18.  is  described  as  "ingenious 
^nd  animated."  well  suited  to  an  Eng-  | 
lish  emotional  aCtress.    Cleo,  a  musio 
hlu  actress.  ^ngla^d  w,^^^^^ 

to  obtain  her  son  by  Lord  S^diey.    i  i^e 
noble  lord  refiases.  but 
bed  urges  the  Iioy  to  find  and  sa^« /  s 
wothcr     In  Paris  he  discovers  lu'r  in 
rMontmartrO^ar.  with  >  ^^IfJ;-"! 
crowd  She  Is  living  with  one  Boussat,  a 
Znnt  Shady  -putation.    The  son  en- 
deavors to  rescue  her:  she  is  torn  be 
twecn  maternal  love  and  her  affect  on 
for  Boussat.  who  is  honestly  devoted 
to  her.    There  is  a  stormy  scene  be- 
tween the  two  men.    ^he  leaves  ^^.tl 
the  son.  but  at  the  last,  hearing  that 
Bous"at  is  in  a  pitiable  condition  she 
feturns  to  him.   Mile.  Polaire  play-ed  the 

I      rieo-  M   Alcover.  Boussat. 
''TbU°n-s''la^\yplay.'="St.John2Ni.ht," 

was  revived  in  London  last  month. 

Doubts  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
"Passion  Play"  at  Oberammergau  are 
,r  an  end.    The  news  that  it  would  be 

,;,  vu"d  in  1922  was  rcclv.d  somewhat 


tlve  aramaiiBL.  a.   „iov. 

ray's  order,  is.a^  baneful  as  m  the  play, 
er  It  has  led  in  the  %vriting  of  'After 
math'  to  what  the  painter  knows  as 

■".?My  Ton,"  a  new  play  by  Herbert 
Thomas,  was  produced  at  the  Ambassa- 
dors. London.  Jan.  30.  "In  it  the  author 
once  more  adopts  his  customary  habit  of 
restricting  his  cast  to  the  smallest  po^- 
^tble  dimensions,  the  action  being  prac- 

~ni3^^-^^- 
StJs^^-->ea^o:;;r^ajj 

the  house,  taking  Kenneth  with  him^ 
^ome  20  years  later,  the  boy,  now  come 
irman-s  estate  and  working  hand-in- 
hand  with  his  father,  breaks  Into  lus 
mother's  home.  Discovering  their  re 
Uitlonshlp  and  finding  that  her  en- 
treaties are  of  no  avail  to  turn  Kenneth 
rem  his  evil  ways,  she  produces  a  re- 
vXer  and  shoots  him.  fo'-t""^tely  with- 
out fatal  results.  A  happy  ending  is 
"uckily  reached  by  the  eventual  reforma- 
tlon  of  father  and  son." 

A  new  American  film.  "The  Queen 
Sltba,"  may.  in  a  sens.,  ^e  tei^edj  s- 
torical.     There  are      .  ."^  Jf^eVv 

Yna;fm1ficent    reproductions    of  stately 
buSgs  supposed  to  be  in  the  time  of 
King  Solomon,  and  some  very  cleverb 
staged  scenes,  including  several  chariot 
ra«s   the  realism  of  which  is  wonder- 
fur  T^ie  film  must  obviously  have  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  produce,  yet. 
«s  a  plav   it  leaves  the  spectator  abso- 
mtety  CO  d.    Everything  appears  to  have 
.£en  sacrificed  to  obtain  spectacular  ef- 
^ct"  the  actors  being  little  mor^  than 
animated    marionettes,  ^l^^^^f 
more  or  less  mechanical  gestures.  Cer 
Mainly    many  of  our  English  producers 
ould  have  obtained  aulte  as  good  a  r 
suit  provided,  as  they  will  tell  you,  they, 
had  been  supplied  with  adequate  ^pl-, 
tal     Even  If  they  made  a  dozen  OV  a 
hundred    similar    fltais.  however  they 
would^lll  not  have  disproved  the  as- 
sertion that  not  one  of  them  js  compe- 
tent to  visualise  history  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.    All  they  would  have  shown  i.s 
^at   they  could  build  up  scenes  that 
were  pleasing  to  look  at-for  a  time.- 
bondon  Dally  Telegraph. 


of  the  film  producer.' 
,  Apropos  of  Schoenberg's  "Radiant 
Night,"  which  was  heard  here  recently 
at  a  Symphony  concert,  the  London 
Times,  hearing  the  original  version, 
said  that  it  revealed  a  very  different 
Schoenberg  from  the  present-day  coto- 
posef.  "Here  was  an  unsophisticated 
young  man  with  a  splendid  technic,  but 
,  with  a  strange  fondness  for  a  rather 
j  sticky  kind  of  sentiment." 

To  go  back  to  Strauss.  The  reporter 
'of  the  Times  asked  him  how  the  war 
had  affected  music  in  Germany.  Strauss 
I  answered  that  it  had  very  little  direct 
influence  on  style  and  composition,  but 
that  indirectly  it  had  influenced  it  in  a 
surprising  way  In  two  different  direc- 
tions. .  . ,   „ 

"In  the  first  place."  he  said,    the  war. 
caused  a  surprising  increase  in  the  pop- 
ular appreciation  of  music  in  Germany. 
Never   before  had  all   fornis   °f  mus  c 
been  so  well  patronized.    In  Berlin  the 
audiences  were:  bigger--  than- tivey  biaO. 
lever  been,  and  a  more  critical  under- 
standing of  the  finer  points  of  the  pieces 
I  to  which  audiences  listened  seemed  to 
I  have   come   into  existence.    Jhis  ^^as 
mainly  due  to  the  war    tself  and  aU 
that   it   stood    for.     People   wished  to 
forget  about  it  for  a  little  while,  and 
thev  did  so  by  listening  to  ^""sk;,  and 
by  "concentrating  all  their  attention  on 
the  pieces  to  which  they  listened.  The 
consequence  ^<'as  that  every  opera  and 
everv    concert   in  Berlin  was  packed. 
People  came  to  listen  to  their  avorite 
pieces  of  music  again  and  again^nd 
the  popular  appreciation  of  good  nuisic 
was  unprecedented. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  very  factor 
that  brought  about  thte  increase  in  POP-; 


Goossens  on  Modern  laste 
As-  a  Phantasy  Quartet  by  Eugf 
Goosiens  will  be  performed  here  for  < 
first  time  by  th*  Flonzaleys  on  Thu 
dav  nieht,  the  Tl me s's  report  ^of  a  1< 
turc  delivered  by  him  before  the  M.r 
cal  Ass^ociation  in  London  may  be 
interest. 

"Mr  Gossens  said  that  It  was  con 
stantiv  alleged  by  the  antagonists  o 
progre.xs  that  the  musical  speech  of  to 
dav  was  a  direct  antithesis  of  emotion,^ 
•Emotion  in  music  today  might  be  ditter-v 
•ently  expressed,  but  it  was  as  much  0(* 
bind  e  very  gi-eat  modern  work  of  art  r 
it  was  behind  the  masterpieces  of  BacJl 
^nLfieelho^n.  It  was_Uie,  ObJec^^ 
ne<^¥  and  lorSlble  directness  of  modSTTT 
art  which  «o  often  nilsled  the  sena- 
mental.  'Tune,'  to  some  people  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  all  musical  expres- 
sion, played  as  large  a  part  in  modem 
^^Uing  as  of  old,  and  existed  in  every 
known  work  of  any  value,  for  those  with 
ears  and  intelligence  to  hear  It ;  but  in 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  its  t^n 
sister.-^— rhythm  and  harmony^it  had 
ceased  to  be  an  obsession. 

"No  sound  which  had  for  Its  time  the 
expression  of  a  deliberate  Purpose 
could  ever  be  termed  uglV-^  ^he  con- 
fused  noises  of  the  street,  the  hum  of 
the  aeroplane,  were  comparatively  as 
full  of  potential  beauty  as  the  sound 
of  the  wind  through  trees,  the  gplaah- 
ing  of  water;  but  the  crash  of  breaking 
china  or  the  explosion  of  a  gasworks 
was  an  ugly  sound  and  forever  unmusi- 
cal So  it  was  with  the  contact  in 
music  of  logically-moving  parts,  and 
many' of  the  so-called  contrapunUl  an- 
tics of  desplscdi  composers  gf  today 
were  in  reality  as  convincing  and  noble 
—to  those  who  had  ears  to  hear— as  the 
most  moving  and  inexorable  furue  ol 
B3  cli. 

"The  composer  had  travelled  farther 
along  the  path  of  rhythm  than  along 
any  other.  In  these  days  of  ragtime 
and  the  general  craze  for  movement.  U 
might  be  imagined  that  composers  were 
pandering  to  a  very  obvious  popular 
taste.  In  reality,  however,  we  were 
merely  slipping  unconsciously  back  Into 
the  dim  past,  when  the  primeval  In- 
stinct for  rhythm  in  the  breast  of  every 
savage  caused  him,  at  niotnents  of  in- 
ten.se  emotion,  to  call  into  play  Msl 
rhythmic  forces  through  the  medium 
of  some  crude  instrument. 

"A  great  reaction  was  taking  place 
after  the  stagnation  of  the  past  six 
years.    Our  orchestras  and  choral  so- 


clkies  had  never  been  more  numerous 
or  active,  signs  were  not  wanting  that 
even  the  British  puMio  was  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  London  was  the  mu8l-| 
cal  centre  of  Europe,  and  that  her« 
could  be  heard  the  finest  music  of  toCay: 
and  yesterday,  incomparably  performed] 
and  interpreted.',' 

Goossens  is  n^t  only  applauded  in 
^London  and  in  European  cities  aa  a 
'  composer;  he  Is  also  warmly  praised 
t  as  an  orchestral  and  operatic  conductor. 

The  Times  recently  said>of  him:  "He 
I  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
i  get.s  a  great  deal  of  business  done  with 
1  a  minimum  of  words.  We  were  not 
I  present  at  the  rehearsals;  we  know  it 
i  merely  from  the  bowing  of  the  strings 


that  orougni  aouu.     -      ,  ,  and  the  gradations  and  the  impact  of 

nlar  appreciation  of  music  prevented  tiiej  ^  ^.^^^  and-from  the  fact  that  when 
production   of   any  new   works      New  ■    •  - 


Enesco's  Quartet 

Georges  Enesco.  the  Roumanian-Pari- 
sian violinist  and  composer.  Is  known 
in  Boston  by  his  orchestral  and  cham- 
,ber  music.  His  new  quartet,  written  for 
'the  Flonzaleys.  played  by  them  in  Pans 
•on  Oct    19.  1921,  and  in  New  Jork  on 
NOV    22     1921,    was   begun   before  the 
wo)id  wkr    Two  movements  were  com- 
pleted   th«  °^her  two  were  written  re- 
cently.' Mr.  Henderson  of  the  New  ^ ork 
Herald  in  his  judicious,  discriminative 
"view  of  the  performance  in  New  York 
wro^e  that  the  germinal  .theme  o  he 
whole  comp«itlon  is  announced  at  the 
beginning-  tn  canor.   form.    The  song 
;  thfr^e"  if  plainly  derived  from  this  chief 
motTve.    in  the  .second  movement  the 
■  undamental  theme  recurs  in  t>PPO«Jt'';" 
to  a  second  theme  of  chroma  Ic  char- 
acter    "This  movement  contains  some 
orthe  most  original  treatment    n  the 
entire  quartet  and  holds  the  listeners 
interest   cioeely   throughout  ...    i  ne 
quartet  as  a  whole  leaves  a  strong  im- 
pression.    It    is    good    music.     It  l^as 
melodic  beauty.   It  has  richness  of  har- 
monization without  too  great  a.paiade 
of  dissonance  for  its  own  eake  The 
purpose  of  the  composer's  modulation  ,s 
usually  clear.    The  four  instruments  of 
the  quartet  have  numerous  opportunities 
for  individual  utterance.    Even  the  sec- 
ond violin  has  an  important  and  indee.l 
beautiful  «olo  in  the  finale. 

Richard  Strauss  Has  His  Say  in 
London  About  Musical  Conditions 

A  cycle  of  operas  by  Rim.'ky-KorsakoT 
Is  to  be  conducted  by  F.mll  Cooper  at 
Petrograd.  The  oP^.^^lj^^,,?"^^"-, 
"The  Snow  Maiden,"  "Mlada,  Tsar 
Saltan.  ■  ''on  d'Or"  »nd  "Kostchei.  _ 


proauciioii    ui    <i..j    K„.„=„<ie 

efforts  could  not  be  undertaken  becaiis^ 
the  economic  conditions  forbade  it.  New 
operas  could  not  be  staged  hecause  of 
the  techWcal  diffici-ltles  of  Pre-"'entation 
lack  of  paint  for  new  scenery  and  of 
;;muar  purely  material  things  that^now 
seem  very  petty.    New  orchestral  works 
could  not  be  played,  if  they  ^'^^^Xum- 
least  degree  elaborate,  because  the  num 
hers  In  the  orchestras  had  necessarily 
been  reduced  to  an  absolute  "linimum 
Tn  this  way  there  was  a  curious  state 
o^   thingi      Music   was   more  popular 
than  ever,  and  yet  few  new  works  were 
hA'T^anese  violoncellist    Masao  To- 

mita  has  been  playing  in  London, 
'"when  a  singer  begins  ^v;th  '  Aniour! 
V^ns  aider  ma  f aiblesse  "  ^oHows  i 
a  little  Kugar-plum  by  ieresa  uei 
R  ego  rns  ^ext  to  Tchaikovsky  and 
P uocmi  and  thence  to  songs  about  the 
^^i^rCl^^Vera"  by  Tiri^deU.  on.  begins. 


ever  there  was  any  music  in  the  compo- 
sition he  got  it  out." 


"The  Mikado"  and  Jazz 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

An  amateur  performance  of  "The 
Mikado,"  in  Santa  Cruz,  Cal,,  has  led 
Mr.  William  B.  Davis,  an  old  Bostonian, 
now  li-ving  in  that  little  California  city, 
to  -vi-rlte  to  the  local  newspaper. 
Boston.  H.  L.  C. 

"Do  you  know  every  time  I  see  the 
name  'Mikado'  my  thoughts  drift  back 
to  '85-6  when  the  -world  was  much 
vounger  to  me  than  now.  and,  better 
still,  jazz,  that  slaughterer  of  tune, 
«.ime,  melody,  harmony,  poetry,  rhyme, 
i  rythm  and  all  around  musical  respec- 
tabilitv  and  permanent  enjoyment  was, 
God!    not.    Those    were  day-; 


Thank    God!  not.   

  ,,         rrivindeui    one  ues....,,    when  one  could  stand  or  sit  still  and 

"Primavera  b>  '[^"'J^'';';\'„^  i„  a  hum,  whistle  or  sing  a  popular  air  with- 
to  feel  that  one  is  llstenmg      t      ^  j  t„  „ave  St,   Vitus  dance 

song  recital,  but  to  a  baiiaa_t      ,  imitation  of  an  imbecile 

her  efforts  made  no  \ery  u 

rc:f"rnew^f:at?rt  rste'a"d"°of 
:  r  ^Itttle-^or^chrstra,  whtch  rarely  ..ns 
silent  aPPreciatjon    though  ^t^^^^^^^^  .. 
it,   there   has   been   ine  ^^^^^ 

This  IS  a  ni«=^^"^,^^;j"'S:  suitable 
reproduces  o^^'^^^^^^'^^J,  ^"social  enter- 
for  either  a  dance  ^ 

-   -^Bur^e^n:='t^  -rsona. 


or  giving  an  imitation  of  an  imbecile 
or  a  dope  flejui  oil  ai,-promenade.  Days 
'when  bands  and"  orchestras  did  not. 
Under  the  guise  of  'selection.'  give  imi- 
tations of  a  Kansas  cyclone  striking  a 
tin  .shop  or  the  death  walls  in  the  hog 
department  of  a  .slaughter  house. 

"Ever  hear  a  mother  rock  her  baby 
to  sleep  with  jazz?  I  know  of  one  case 
and  the  poor  kid  developed  spinal  men- 
ingitis, colic,  rickets,  mumps  and  grew 
cross-eyed  the  next  day.  Did  the 
'Mikado'  or  any  of  the  other  Gilbert 
&  Sullivan  gems  of  comic  opera  ever 
affect  any  one  like  that?  Small  wonder 
most  of  your  phonograph  records  are 
warped.  That's  what  jazz  does  to  your 
musical  mind  as  well  as  your  records. 
Though  I  was  personally  privileged  to 
growl  basso  hito  the  chorus  of  tn 
original  production  direct  from  Ixindon 


the   party  wim    nersonal  i  original  prouucuuii  uji        ^.^  -- 

inusic.  But  one  n^'/^^^,  ^'V^J'hite  or  i  to  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Bostt.n  Mid 
"^„ent-the  thrill  of  red   or  w^te       I  ^  ^.^^.^^ 

blue  uniformed  '"-"^th"  threshold  of  Sullivan  stage  director,  Vr.  ^f^-<^J:, 
used  to  greet  one  on  the  tn  ..^  ^ear  it  done  by  our  Santa  Cruz  boy. 
the  evening's  pleasure.  Still,  tn  ,  ,1,,^  those  days  of  ^« 

nifone"   never  hf  '"fj^^/'^^^t  moment!;  over  again  for  an  hour  or  so  and  ge^  ] 

disabling  ailments  at  tlie  la  buzz-saw  jasz  out  of  my  mind  for  » 

And   It    requires   no    suppe  |  ^^^^  anyway.  . 

i  Daily  chronicle.  ".ToVin  iStBtso«   was    proprietor  an" 


me  anywa.v.  , 
"John  iStetso*   was    proprietor  an" 
manager  of  the'  Globe  In   those  aay»- 
ITIs  ti.  usurer's  n.uiie  was  Sham.  I»r, 


11    :    1'.    M.    Fhari>.    .M 1 1  SU'lsi'n, 
rfHdlng  It.  Bald  to  hlB  treasurer, 
[t  thai  alBn  over  and  have  It  read 
M.  .Stetson.'  "  I'm  manager  of  this 
Those  who  know  of  .Stetson's 
latlonal  limitations  will  aprpeclat* 
iibove." 


Moor's  New  Piano 

( Ix>ndon  TImo:*.  Jan.  20) 
Moor's  new  piano  has  now  beon 
1  off  to  tht'  provinces  somewhere. 
II  may  bo  allowable  to  take  the 
ortiinlty  of  diBCusstns  It  from  the 
ta(ri>  point  of  a  seiond  recital, 
obably  maijy  of  those  who  heard  Mr. 
inl    play    the    new  duplex-coupler 

10  were  a  little  disappointed,  because 
V  listened  with  actual  instead  of 
phetic  ears.    Tlie  more  one  hears  it 

more  one  feels  that  Its  best  effects 
things  of  the  future.    Neither  Prof, 
ey,  on  the  9th.  nor  Mr.  Plranl  on 
17th  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  showed 

11  they  had  got  at  Its  real  tec^-hnlque, 
,  of  course,  only  from  lack  of  oppor- 
Ity.  The  principal  thing  Is  the  touch. 
3  not  enough  to  say  that  that  re- 
ns  what  it  -was.  unless  that  means 

i  the  advantage  of  two  keyboards 
I  net  be  made  use  of.  Prof.  Tovey 
ille  hardly  any  use  of  the  power  of 
ifing  on  two  keyboards  with  one  hand, 
ri  Pirani  did.  but  at  the  same  moment 
n  playing  ceased  to  be  resilient — all 
I'  sparkle  went  out  of  It.  l^r  iwuch  li* 
I  act  of  thinking  before  and  after 
Hiicr  than  the  particular  quality  of 
I  present;  it  is  the  relative  value  of 
■  u  moment  to  its  immediate  past  and 
lire.  Tt  takes  a  number  of  Instincts 
I  a  whole  history  for  granted,  and  it 
«not  come  into  being  ,  until  the  new 
!.!ice  has  been  domesticated.  An  In- 
i  ice  In  "point  was  when  Mr.  Pirani 
M|ed  an  octave  passage  with  one 
ijer  on  each  keyboard,  when  he 
pliied  to  be  walking  like  Agag,  and 
lediately  afterward  in  the  ordinary 
.  when  It  had  all  the  fling  of  the 
iplpe.  That  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
1  -tlce. 

ie  other  main  point  IS'  thfe  tdupfef  It- 
Its  property  is  that  the  two  notes 
he  octave  must  be  of  equal,  volume, 
that  is  not  the  way  the  stretched 
d  ought  to.  or  as  a,  rule  does,  play 
I  octave;  it  is  one  of  the  pianist's  re-' 
jrces  that  he  can  distribute  the  vol- 
he  piea.'ies  in  either  hand.  The 
pli'r  being  uniform  in  this  respect, 
ear, soon  tires  of  it;  that  deeds  not 
in  fhal  it,  is  not  a  great  addition,  but 
)'«»-mcan-*hat;  lUQ«c«ijerx<.hlftg,-jphjrr. 
ristic.  its  effect  is  in  direct  propbr-. 
to  Its  rarity,  and  that,  like  the  "full 
It"  of  the  organ.  It  Is  more  impres- 
as  a  threat  than  as  an  actuality, 
'le  "cembalo"  stop  Is  not  an  addi- 
al  resource;  It  merely  packs  an  al- 
ative  instrument  Into  the  same  case, 
ill  repay  further  experiment — diftrir- 
I  thicknesses  ajid  different  materials 
tlie  striker,  different  places  otstrik- 
i:  and  so  on.    It  is  at  present  too  loud 
an  ordinary  room,  as  it  was  too  loud 
M'.ss   Doubleday's   violin;    but  one 
able  to  feel  sure  that  in  principle  it 
he  right  thing  for  polyphonic  music, 
that  it  can.  by  its  capacity  for  piano  , 
forte  playing,  add  to  the  harpsi-  j 
?lf  d  something  w  hich  our  ears  have 
cqe  to  demand. 

"The  Big  Six" 

(From  the  New  Music  R?i-iew) 
The  world  began  in  1900. 
Paris  is  the  universe. 
We  srx  are  Paris. 
•We  SIX  are  IT. 
tlody  is  an  invention  of  the  pub- 

Islsrs.   

.\TitIng  melody  the  actual  notes  are 
Hiaterlal  But  let  the  melody  be  kept 
N\iin  the  limits  of  the  pianoforte  key- 
)o 'd.  .  . 


melodies    combine    with-  them 

es  and  with  all  other  melodies  ai  '  Lpp-rat^W^^nnrijri r>  a-nn 

l^lstances  of  time  and  pitch,   Ther  ■^_^MJ^'inCl,/)OpranO,  EnQ 
herefore   no    merit    in  combining 


The   world    bit;aii    In  1900. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Simday  —  Symphony  Hall,  8:30  P.  M., 
Maria  Ivogun,  «oprano.  See  special 
n  ot  Ic©.  ' 

St.  James  Theatre — 3:30  P.  Jf.,  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  MoUen- 
hauer.  conductor.  MAcDowell,  suite 
No.  1;  Bruch.  'Violin  Concerto,  G 
minor.  No,  1  (Frank  Ij.  MacDonald, 
violinist)  ;  'Weber-Beriloz,  Invitation  to 
the  Dane* ;  Dvorak,  Scherzo-Caprlc- 
cioso. 

Boston  Athletic  Association — 4  P.  M., 
Idelle  Patterson,  soprano,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Knsemble. 

Twelfth  Baptist  (Thuroh.  Shaxpmut 
avetiue,  near  'Windsor  street — 3  : 1  5 
P.  M,.  'Victorian  Concert  Orchestra  of 
Boston,  Clarence  Cameron  'Wlilte,  con- 
ductor. Nlrolai.  overture  to  "Merry 
"Wives  of  'Windsor":  Mozart,  symphony 
in  G  minor;  Tschalkowsky.  Flower 
U'fettz :  Pleme,  March  of  the  tittle 
lj«aA  Soldiers;  Coleridge- Taylor,  Air 
de  Ballet ;  C.  C.  'White,  Negrro  Dance  ; 
Elgar.  Pomp  and  Circumstance  ("by 
request). 

jMonday-.-Symphony  Hall — 8:15  P.  M.. 
third  extra  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor. See  special  notice, 
Tuesday — Symphony  Hall — 8:15  P.  M., 
I  Harvard  Glee  Club.  Dr.  Davi.son,  con- 
ductor, and  Frieda  Hempel,  soprano. 
See  special  notice. 

Steinert   Hall — 8:15    P.   M.,  second 
concert  of  the  Richard  Burgln  String 
i  Quartet ;  Brahms,  quartet  A  minor,  op. 
1    61    No.    2  ;    Ha.ydn.    quartet,    K  flat 
minor;  Tschalkowsky,  quartet  op.  11. 

.Tordan  Hall — 8:15  P.  M,.  Heinrich 
Gebhard,  pianist;  Bach,  Prelude  and 
Fu^e.  B  flat  major  {""Well  Tempered 
Clavichord");  Schumann,  Fantasie,  op. 
17  ;  Bartok,  Exqulsse,  op.  9,  No.  4,  and 
Dance  of  the  Bear;  Carl  Engle,  New 
Mown  Hay  and  Peau  d'Espagne ;  De- 
bussy, I^a  Catliedrale  Engloutie  and 
L'lsle  Joyeuse;  CThopin,  "Waltz,  op.  42  ; 
Listz.  Ijiebestraum'  No.  3  and  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  No.  11. 
"Wednesday — Jordan  Hall — 8:15  P.  M.. 
concert  by  Mme.  Lea-iniaka.  and  Mr. 
Ornstein  of  music  for  two  pianos. 
Mozart,  Fugue  in  C  minor  ;  Schubert. 
Theme  and  "Variations;  Om.«tein. 
.Sonata  op.  89  (first  time  in  Boston)  ; 
Mozart,  Sonata  in  D  major;  Omstein's 
sonata  was  first  played  by  the  com- 
poser and  Mme.  I^eginska  In  New 
York  on  Dec.  29,  1921. 

Steinert  Hall — 3  P.  M,.  concert  in 
which  the  Duo-Art  reproducing  piano 
will  take  the  place  of  tlie  customary 
accompanist.  'Velma  Balcom,  soprano  ; 
Anis  Puleihan,  pianist. 
Thursday — Jordan  Hall — 3  P.  M.,  con  - 
cert by  Lrticille  Delcourt,  harpist,  and 
Socrate  Barozzi,  violinist.  Harp  and 
•violin:  Saint-Saens.  Fantaisie  ;  Benda, 
Pastorale;  Schubert.  Moment  Musical; 
'Weber-Krelsler.  Larghetto ;  Kreisler. 
Gitana.  Harp  .solos.  Debussy,  En 
Bateau;  Laparra.  Calesera ;  Amani. 
Orientale ;  G.  Faure.  Impromptu.  "Vio- 
lin pieces.  Tartini.  Devil's  Trill  ; 
Dvoral<.  Slavonic  Dance;  Sarasate. 
Spanish  dance;  AVieniawski.  SaltHrello, 
Jordan  Hall — S:15  P.  M..  second  con- 
cert of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet.  Bee- 
thoven, quartet,  D  major;  Goossens, 
Phantasy  Quartet.  Enesco,  quartet,  E 
flat  major.  The  music  by  Goosseais 
and  Enesco  will  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  ' 
Friday — Symphony  Hall — 3:30  P.  M., 
15th  conceit;  of  tlie  Boston  Sj-raphony 
Orchestra,  Jtr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
See  .special  notice. 
Saturday — Symphony  Hall — 3  P.  M., 
Sergei  RachmaninofTs  piano  recital. 

Symphony  Hall — 8  P.  M..  repetition 
of  Friday's  symphony  concert,  Mr. 
Monteux,  conductor. 


(I   the   88-note   keyboard   the  most 
plex  chqrdjias  88  notes  In  it.  (This 

I    t;  famous  "Lost  Chord"  of  the  in 
fi  nijjs  Sir  Sullivan.) 

orchestral  parts  are  interchange- 
One  must  therefore  Sfsasslnate 
ontra-basslst  who  cannot  play  the 
J  part. 

I'lee    instruments    of    the  feeble- 
ln|td:  the  organ  (hand,  mouth  and 
h). 

cfes  are  improved. by  the  elimination 
■>rds;  words  by  the  elimination  of 


fit 


ing  Is  a  bathroom  barbarity 
(or  nakd  savages. 

words     "harmony,"  "counter- 
and  "form"  do  not  exist.  VI- 
.f  y,  only  the  soul  exists. 

ancient    composers  (Palestrlna, 
t,  Debussy^  etc.)  offer  one  "tech- 
In  the  place  of  music.  One  must 
i<fe  it  and  them. 

:h,  Beethoven,  Brahms;  Apoplexy, 
'psy.  Catalepsy. 

symbol  is  the  hexagonal  apple- 
llng — an  impossibility. 

Is  our  symbol  the  impossible  hex- 
1  apple-dumpUng? 
luse  our  souls  are  one  with  the 
slble    hexagonalness    of  apple- 
llngosity. 

Thus, 
We  SIX  are  Paris. 
We  SIX  are  the  Unlve,rae, 


Miss  Mikova,  Pianist 

with  the  help  of  Harry  WWttemore. 
accompanist,  Miss  Yvonne  L.egrand,  so- 
prano, and  Miss  Marie  Mikova.  pianist,  ! 
gave  this  program  yesterday  afternoon  [ 
in  Jordan  Hall: 

iBaurree   . .  .  .Bach-iSalnt-Saens 

Pastorale  Varlee  Mozart 

March  from  "Ruins  of  Athens." 

Beethoven-Rubinstein 
Marie  Mikova  / 
Je   3Uls  sris — from   "Cherubln"  ...Massenet 

J'al  pleure  en  reve  Hue 

Si  tu  le  veux  Koerhlln 

L'enfant    prodlgue  Debussy 

Yvonne  Legrand 

'Variations   serleuses  Mendelssohn 

Marie  Mikova 

Sonnez   lea   Matines  Hue 

Vlena  mon  "bien  aime  Chaminade 

Pourquoi  raster  seullette  Saint-Saens 

Air  de  Ohimene — ^from  "L.e  Cld"  .  Massenet 
Yvonne  Legrand 

Ebtotlcon   Novak 

March   (Tartar  theme) 

In  Spring  (Chinese  Melody) 

Ballade  (Lapland  Theme) 

Two    preludes  Debussy 

11th  Rhapsody  Liszt 

Marls  Mikova 

Berceaux   Faure 

Mon  chant  est  amer  Borodlne 

Ave  '^ia^la  -St.  Yves-Bax 

Xoel    Palen  Massenet 

Yvonne  Legrand 
One  may  venture  the  guess  that  Miss 
Mikova  got  her  musical  tiaining  in  two 
widely  varying  schools.  The  choice  of 
the  Salnt-Saens  arrangement  of  Bach, 
Mendelssohn's  Serious  Variations,  the 
11th  Rhapsody,  and,  to  crown  all.  Ru 
bin.steln's  setting  of  the  cornmonplace 


oi  niu.slcal  lii.-it  rucl  lou.  unil  llio  Icc. 
nlque  with  -which  Miss  Mikova  played 
these  pieces  was  quite  in  accord.  Both 
musically  and  technically,  however,  Miss 
Mikova  must  have  come  under  different 
Induencee  before  she  learned  her  mod- 
ern music — to  the  distinct  betterment 
of  her  playing.  In  the  old  echool  and 
the  new  a  competent  pianist.  Miss, 
Mikova  i.s  chiefiy  notahle  for  her  poise. 

Miss  Legrand  was  happier  In  her  pro-\ 
gram.  Cherubin's  air,  to  be  sure,  while; 
it  may  have  been  effective  enough  In 
its  place  In  Masaenet's  little  sklltishV' 
opera  and  when  sung  by  Miss  Mary' 
Garden  ruffling  It  In  the  guise  of  a\ 
wicked  17-year-old  boy,  made  .slight  ap- 
peal In  the  concert  room,  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  pianoforte.  Modern 
alr.s,  under  such  fal.se  conditions,  sel- 
dom do  appeal,  but  it  Miss  Legrand 
ri  ally  wan'ted  to  eing  from  "Cherubln," 
tlio  Brindlsl  would  seem  to  be  more 
effective,  and  the  song  "Lorsque  vous 
n'avez  rien  a  faire"  of  truer  musical 
worth.  Miss  Legrand,  however,  found 
agreeable  .s-ongs  to  sing,  above  all  thei 
attractive  Hue  "Sonnez  les  matines," 
the  Salnt-iSaens,  and  Faure's  beautiful 
"Berceaux." 

Miss  Legrand  has  some  of  the  merits 
to  be  expected  of  a  singer  from  the 
Opera  Comlque;  In  phrasing,  clear 
enunciation  and  expressiveness  she 
shows  a  capability  superior  to  that  of 
the  average  American  singer  of  her 
class.  In  regard  to  pure  sound,  though, 
Miss  Legrand  seems  thoughtless.  Her 
naturally  good  voice  she  drives  beyond 
Its  possibilities,  and  its  upper  tones  she 
injures  by  tightly  pinching  her  throat. 
Most  successfully  che  sang,  Indeed 
charmingly,  the  Chaminade  song. 

A3  accompanist,  Mr.  "Whittemore 
showed  splendid  skill.  "What  real  piano 
music  came  his  way  he  played  ad- 
mirably, with  due  consideration  for  the 
singer,  yet  furnishing  sturdy  support, 
and,  when  he  had  to  play  music  meant 
for  full  orchestra  he  made  his  piano- 
forte supply  the  deficiency  with  a  depth 
of  tone  and  a  feeling  for  orchestral 
color  truly  remarkable.  The  audience 
was  large.  R.  R.  G. 


R  A.  L 


IDELLE  PATTERSON 
Soloist  at  B.  A.  A.  Concert  Today. 


This  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  Miss 
Idelle  Patterson,  soprano,  will  make 
her  Boston  debut  at  the  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association.  Miss  Patterson  has 
a  beautiful  lyric  voice,  and  will  sing 
three  operatic  arias  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. The  Boston  Symphony 
Ensemble  will  complete  the  program. 
The  concert  will  be  given  In  the  gym- 
nasium. 

The  program  follows; 

O-rerturp.  "11  Guarany"  Gomez 

Pilgrims'  Cihoriis  aiKl  Song  of  the  Evening 

Star  ifrom  "TannbaH'^er"   Wagner 

Mad  Scene  from  "Lih  ia"  .Donizetti 

Ml.-s  Pattprson  with  orotiesbia. 
AndantP  from  Svmplionr  -No.  4 ,  .TschaikwvsJiy 

Carmellta   ('Spanish  ispvenade)  Ballard 

Care  Selvp  from  "Atalanta"  .Handal 

Misa  Patterson  with  oixihe^rra. 


First  Performance  in  Bos- 
ton of  "The  Intimate 
Strangers" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATR15— FirK'. 
performance  In  Bo.ston  of  "The  Intimate 
Strangers,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Booth  Tarklngton.  | 

The  station  master  Charle*  Abba  , 

Ames  Alfrel  Lunt 

iHa.bel  Blllle  Burke 

Florence  France.i  Howard 

Johnnie  White  Glenn   Huntpr  | 

Henry  Prank  J.  Kirk  I 

Aunt   Ellen  Elizabeth  Patterson  1 

Mattle  Olare  Weldon  i 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Amea  learna  In  the  ■ 
,(  dismal  country  railway  station  that  Isa-  ' 
bel,  apparently  a  young  woman,  has  a 
grandnlece  it  Is  easy  to  see   that  he 
win    be   perplexed.     Mr.  Tarklngton'* 
story  Is  an  Inquiry  into  the  exact  age 
of  the  heroine.     This  story  was  evi-  1 
dently  planned  for  Miss  Burke  for  the 
display   of  her  personality,  which  in-  ! 
terests  many  theatregoers,  who  expect  ] 
her  to  do  exactly  what  she  has  done  In 
the  past,  who  would  be  disappointed  If 
she,   as  a  heroine,  were  anyone  else 
but  Miss  Burke. 

The  comedy  isanagreableone;  Itmakes  ■ 
Its  way  amiably  if  at  times  the  pace 
drags.  It  is  a  conversational  play,  with 
amusing  dialogue  In  the  first  act,  which 
Is  by  far  the  best  of  the  three;  with 
verbal  battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  with- 
out the  game  being  played  briskly  In 
the  two  acts  remaining. 

Mr.  Ames,  having  proposed  In  the  rail- 
way station  to  Isabel,  whom  he  has 
known  only  10  hours,  having  told  her 
he  loathed  the  modern  young  girl,  finds 
the  niece,  Florence,  an  extravagant 
type  of  the  despised  class,  "different" 
from  the  others.  Florence  does  not 
flirt  quietly  with  him;  she  attacks  him 
boldly.  Is  it  to  make  Johnnie  Jealous? 
Isabel  Is  piqued.  When  Mr.  Ames  sees 
the  other  niece,  his  one  aim  Is  to  learn 
the  age  of  Isabel.  And  for  .two  acts 
there  are  endless  variations  on  this 
thin  theme.  Polite  conversation — ex- 
cept on  the  part  of  Florence — at  times 
humorous.  A  plqiy  In  which  Miss  Burke 
can  be  mildly  '  effervescent,  roguish, 
pouting,  demurely  sentimental;  and 
with  this  her  special  audience  is  satis- 
fied. 

The  one  character  that  really  stands 
out  Is  the  station  master,  admirably 
played  by  Mr.  Abbe.  Johnle  is  the 
already-known  youth  of  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's  invention.  This  time  he  has  read 
"Henry  Esmond,"  not  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  Vexed  at  Florence,  he  would 
play  Esmond  to  Isabel's  Lady  Castle- 
wood. 

Yes,  this  comedy  is  a  thin  but  pleas- 
ant  entertainment,  though  the  develop- 
j  ment  and  the  ending  are  easily  guessed 
I  early  In  the  evening.  We  wish  that  Mr. 
i  Ames  had  not  been  so  heroic  at  the  last: 
I  that  he  had  looked  at  the  fatal  page  in 
i  the  family  Bible,  and  learned  the  age 


was  Isabel,  should  now  be  the  question? 
Let's  see:  her  father  at  65  married  for 
his  second  wife,  a  girl  of  19,  And  thl^ 
was  long  before  the  iVennese  physician 
had  made  his  wonderful  glandular  dls- 
coveiTT. 

Mr.  Lunt's  performance  of  Mr.  Ames 
was  somewhat  mannered;  carefully  dry 
and  angular.  No  modern  American 
comedy  Is  without  a  "flapper."  swear- 
ing a  iittle,  smoking  cigarettes.  s=cream- 
Ing  bouncing  up  and  down,  aggressively 
restless.  But  did  not  Miss  Howard  over- 
play the  part?  The  comedy  does  not 
call  for  serious  consideration  and 
analysis;  nor  does  the  smooth  and  easy 
performance  Invite  a  long  description. 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  large  audi- 
ence enjoyed  play  and  performanct; 
heartily. 


Grand    Fantasia    from    "Madam  Butter- 

ASj'ii>»'c'      from"  "Tra^^ta'' '. '. '.  .■.".■.■.'^^Veidl    |  of  Itsabel. "  '  'How  old  is  Ann  ?"  How  old 
Mlso  Patter«<m  with  orcliestra. 

j     Wah-ha-giin-ta,  the  Indian,  otherwise 

known  as  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  died 
I  lOBt  ■wt,ek  in  his  IJSth  year,  had  been 
I  maA-ied  nine  tLme.s.    After  he  wa.s  50 

years  old  he  began  to  smoke  tobacco, 
I  but  he  attribuiect  ills  long-evlty  to  the 
I  fact  that  he  .-^hunned  chairs,  beds,  and 

table  equipage.    He  lost  his  last  tooth 

nesarly  20  years  ago  and  when  he  died 

he  -was  nearly  blind. 
It   is  not  necessary   to   go   back  to 

Methuselah    and    other    patriarchs  of 

many  years.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 

consult   Pliny  the   Eider   and  Francis 

Bacon,  who  tell  .surprising-  stories  about 

aged  men.    Nor  sria.Il  we  mention  Old 

Parr,  who  at  the  age  of  120  feli  in  love 

with  Katherine  Milton  and  had  a  child 

by  her;  Old  Parr,  of  whom  an  acquaint- 
ance wrote: 

"From  head  to  heel  his  body  had  all 

over  i 
A    quiclcset,     thickset,     nat'ral    hairy  j 
cover."  I 

William  Post  el  of  France  lived  to  be  i 
100  and  well  nigh  20  years  "and  yet  the  1 
top  of  his  beard  on  the  upper  lip  was 
black,  and  not  gray  at  all."  ' 

Franciscus    Alvarez    saw    the    chief  , 
bishop  of  Etheopia,  Albuna  Marc,  when 
the  latter  was  150  years  old. 

There  came  a  m-tin  of  Bengal — not  the 
hero  of  the  limerick  we  joyously  re- 
cited !n  the  'YO's — to  the  Portuguese  in 
the  East  Indies,  who  was  years  old, 
"Though  h©  was  not*  book-loarned.  yet 
was  he  a  speaking  chronicle  of  the  fore- 
passed  times:  Ms  teeth  had  sometimes 
fallen  out,  yet  others  came  up  In  tneir 
room." 

Johannes  de  Temporibus.  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  sundry  ages  he  lived  In, 
armor-bearer  to  the  Kmperor  Charles 
tlte  Great,  by  whom  he  was  made  knight, 
being  a  man  of  great  temperance  and 
contentment  of  mind  In  his  condition  of 
life,  lived  unto  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad  and  ciled  at  the  age  of 

300  and  three  score  and  one  year,  anno  -  -^jsoihb  iiie\, 

1128  (1146  according  to  Fulgosus).    He_  that   the   medical  ft, 

I  at  present  is  that  people  J 
I  abrupt    changes,     the  ap 


CHANGES  IN  CAST 

AT  COPLEY  THEATRE 

The  sixth  week  of  "The  Casstlls  Er-  - 
gagement."  which  began  at  the  Cople- 
Theatre  last  evening,  brought  with  it  t 
first  appearance  of  Miss  Catherine  ^  >' 
lard  In  the  character  Mrs.  Cassllis.  Tl 
important  personage  in  the  plot-she^  = 
really  the"  "centre  of  so  much  of  the  a. 
tion  as  removes  the  danger  of  a  mat-.- 
monial  alllknce  of  her  son  with  a  davif 
ter  of  tho  common  people— Is  created 
subtle  fashion  by  the  dramatist  and 
is   that    subtlety   which    Miss  WiUa 
brings  out  with  a  shrewdness  and  b- 
liancy  that  Is  heightened  by  her  c 
personal  charm.  The  play  is  one  of 
most  popular  comedies  ever  seen  at  : 
I  Copley  Theatre. 
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may"  well  "be  reckoned  as  a  miracle  ofj 

"wenrv  Jenkins  of  the  parish  of  Bolton 
in  Yorkshire,  a  poor  man  who  could  not 
refid  or  write,  died  in  1670  (Dec.  8). 
aged  169  year.?. 

Vincent  le  Blanc,  a  traveler  of  great 
authoritv.  noted  that  In  the  kingdom  of 
CasuV.1  the  men,  of  good  stature  anrt 
=  mewliat  tawny,  live  sometimes  above 
.  year.s,  'and  they  who  retire  behind, 
mountains  live  yet  longer."  | 
ihe  KiiiK  of  Aromaia,  when  he  was) 
JIO  years  old,  walked  14  mile.s  to  nicet| 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  returned  home 
on  foot  the  same  day. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  noble  dame,  the 
Counte.ss  of  Desmond,  born  in  the  castle 
of   Drnmana.  Waterford,  in  146 1.  sne, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fitz- 
Cicrald,  Lord  of  Decies,  at  her  bridal  in 
LondoA  danced  with  Richard    D.ike  of 
Olouce-^tcr.  afterward  Richard  III— she 
-jpid  he  was  a  shapely  man.     In  her 
.  th  vcar,  impoverished,  tor  the  times 
10  troublous,  shd^rossed  the  channel 
a   coasting   vessel   and   arrived  at 
rlstol  with  her  only  daughter,  who 
1  and  decrepit,  couU  not  walk;  so  the 
...ntess    hired   a   one-seated    cart  to 
rry  her  and   walked   beside  ^er  to 
.  udon.    Having  been  received  by  King 
i  nes    she   returned   to    Ireland    and  | 
.  'lit 'have  lived  for  many  more  yeajs.  I 
,:t  she  climbed  a  tree  after  nuts,  fell 
.wn  and  broke  her  thigh.  The  accident 
.  oved  fatal.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  knew  1 
,,e  ■     Baron  reckoned  up  her  age  and 
added   "Ter  per  vices  dentisse' — that 
^he  recovered  her  teeth  (after  the  cast- 
ing of  them)  three  several  times.  Some  . 
say  that  Catherine  was  162  years  old 
when  she  rashly  climbed  the  nut  tree.  .! 
\nd  what  is  to  be  said  of  on'e  Brawne, 
;  Irishman.  Cut  a  Cornish  beggar,  for 
.vhorn  Mr.  Carew,   the  author    of  the 
I  -survey  of  Cornwall,"  wrote  this  epl-l^ 

^  n'ere  Brawne  the  quondam  beggar  lies, 
Who  counted  by  his  tale,  I 
■ne  sixscore  winters  and  above, 
iucli  virtue  Is  in  aie. 
'  le  was  his  meat,  his  drink,  his  cloth, 

Ale  did  his  death  deprive: 
\T,d  could  he  still  have  drunk  his  ale. 
He  had  been  still  alive." 

FOR  AND  AGAINST  > 

Tf  you  find  pleasure  and  consolation  In ; 
■Icero's  "De  Senecute."  read,  on  the 
oiher  hand,  tliat  dreadful  account  In, 
■Gulllver-s  Travels"  of  the  Struldbrugs.  j 
Vet  Gorgias,  the  Leontlne,  when  he  was  ( 
asked  why  he  liked  to  be  so  long  in  life,  i 
.aid:  "I  have  no  cause  for  blaming  old  : 
ige";  and^hls  he  said  at  107 

r>r  John'on  to  Mr.  Boswell  :  I  am 
afraid  that  health  begins,  after  -0,  and 
ion"  before,  to  have  a  meaning  different 
fr^  that  which  it  had  at  30.  But  it! 
3  milpable  to  murmur  at  the  established 
order  of  the  creation,  as  it  is  vain  to 
oppose  It.  He  .that  lives  must  grow  old 
and  he  that  would  rather  grow  old  than 
dfe  has  God  to  thank  for  the  infirmities 

of  old  age."  ,  ^    -vt   a  ^^a 

Mr  Nathaniel  Wanley,  late  M.  A.  and 
Vicar  of  Trinity  parisli,  Coventry,  con- 
sidering longcNUty  and  giving  exajnples. 
remarked  gravely:  "He  wno  nath  but 
dipped  into  anatomy  can  easily  appre- 
hend that  the  life  of  man  hangs  upon 
very  slender  thr-eads ;  considering  this  . 
with  the  great  variety  of  diseases  that 
lie  In  ambush  to  surprise  us,  and  the  1 
multitude  of  accidents  that  we  are 
otherwise- liable  unto,  it  ''f /^^e  ^/^^^ 
of  wonder  that  any  man  should  have  his 
life  drawn  out  but  to  a  moderate  space; 
qnd  yet  the  following  instances  show 
that  this  crazy  and  frail  tenement  has 
sometimes  endured  several  ages. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  examining  into  the 
jusUy  celebrated  case  of  Methusaleh; 
"For  unto  God  a  thousand  years  are 
no  more  tlian  one  mom'ent,  and  in  hl8 
sight  Methuselah  lived  no  nearer  one 
day  than  Abel,  for  all  parts  of  time  are 
alike  unto  him,  unto  whom  none  arte  re- 
?eVrlble,  and  all  things  present  unto 
whom  nothing  is  past  or  to  come. 


I  liiiuiio.  Let  u.s  wear  gas  masks  like  our 
biave  boys  did  In  Franco.  The  mask 
could  be  connected  with  a  srfiall,  port- 
able tank  into  which  has  been  pumped 
several  l>arrels  of  nice,  pure  New  York 
or  Boston  air,  of  course  Boston  air  is 


ong,    una    the  voices    oi   the  forest 

•■■plrltB. 

Frank  L.  MacDonald,  who  already  bas 
an  established  position  In  Boston  musi- 
cal circles  na  a  teacher,  and  In  con- 
cert work  as  the  leader  of  the  Boston 
Trio,  played  the  ever-popular  Bruoh 
concerto    in   a    thoroughly  muslolanly 


or  Boston  air,  of  course  Boston  air  is  manner,  lils  masterly  double-stopping 
far  purer.  Anyhow,  the  air  would  be  |  '  and  brilliant  passage  work  in  the  finale 
nut  In  under  ereat  nrpsniirft  sin  tiiat  fV>A  '     **v^.Hno.    ^^^i^^^^a  t«    ♦  u ^ 


put  In  under  great  pressure  so  that  the 
little  tank  would  hoid  enough  for  a 
month.  Then  as  we  come  into  Southern 
California  we  could  put  on  our  respi- 
rators, and  so  the  terrible  climate  would 
liave  no  effect  on  us." 

I  think  Miss  Fadout  Is  right.  Please 
send  me  a  elimate-mask  at  unce. 

R.  H.  U 


—   passage  work  in  the  finale 

evoking    prolonged    plaudits.     In  the 
,  brilliant  and  boisterous  Dvorak  num- 
bor  the  full  orchestra  distinguished  It- 
self. 

Next  Sunday  Felix  Fox,  pianist.  wUl 

;     be  the  assisting  artUt,  and  the  entire 
I     program  will  be  given  over  to  the  works 
!     of  Tsohaikowsky,  as  follows:  Symphony 
,  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  opus  74  ("Pathat- 
Ique");  concerto  for  pianoforte  No.  1,  In 
;  B-flat  minor,  opus  23;  and  the  "Over- 
i  ture  1S12"  ( Solennelle). 


lira  xbi  J     1  fioierineiieh 


MISS  IVOGUN 

Miss  Maria  Ivogun,  soprano,  gave  a  j 
recital    yesterday    afternoon    in    Sym-  I 
jnony  Hall,  with  the  help  of  Jacques 
Hoffmann,  violinist,  and  Walter  H.  Golde,  ; 
t.ccompanlst.    This  was  her  program:  | 

O  ZKt're  Ntcit  JUozart 

Aria:  "\\  n  imstore"  (wish  tIoIId  obbWsato)  > 

MoittTt 

"Ant  Flneg«ln  <le»  Ge«ange«" 

Felli  Mead^Iaeoto-Bartholdy 
■■Fniehltiigislled".  .Felix   M«ndelB»olui-Ba rtholdj 

•  Gretel"  H.  Pfitzner 

"G  eschlcliten  au»  diem  Wiener  Wald" 

(waltz)  Job.  Straues 

Romance  from  '^Lakme". ...  *  .Dellbes 

■■Vlllanelle"  J:   D^ll'Aqua 

"A  M<"mor7"  ..Rudolph  Cane 

"In  a  (Jon^ola"  •  Alice  Barnett 

"As  a  Bird"  Herbert  E.  Hyde 

Miss  Ivogun,  as  everybody  knows.  Is 
the  most  recent  coloratura  soprano  of 
distinction  to  come  from  Europe  to 
America.  A  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory, a  member  of  the  opera  at  |  probably  never  read  about  the  Queen  in 
Munich,  and  a  warmly-welcomed  guest  jj^g  Koran  the  notes  of  commentators, 
at  other  opera  houses  In  Austria  and  •'■  ■  — 

Germany,  she  has  been  received  with 
acclaim  In  New  York,  where  she  re- 
cently sang  Roslna  with  the  Chicago! 
Opera  (Company.  I 
When  she  sings  with  moderate  force 
In  the  middle  of  her  range.  Miss  Ivogun 
has  Indeed  a  very  beautiful  voice.; 
warm,  sweet  and  rich.  Higher  tones, 
when  sung  with  strength,  sound  not  so 
resonant,  and  soft  tones,  too,  in  the 
medium,  sound  veiled,  perhaps  the  re- 1 
suit  of  a  peculiar  method  of  breathing. 
The  soft  upper  tones,  however,  though! 


There  was  a  great  ado  In  London 
about  the  showing  of  the  fllm-play. 
"The  Queen  of  Sheba."  Here  the  play 
provoked  ,no  perturbation  of  Nature; 
Tremont  Temple  was  not  struck  by 
especially  appointed  lightning,  nor  were 
the  spectators  blinded,  either  by  an  act 
of  Providence  or  by  the  sight  of  the 
Queen.  In  London  the  county  council 
finally  decided  to  allow  the  showing  to 
adults  if  all  verbal  references  to  the 
Bib'le  were  omitted.  The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B. 
Meyer  protested  against  any  exhibition: 
"The  film  tends  to  discredit  the  Bible 
with  the  general  crowd  by  suggesting 
the  Immorality  of  a  character  which 
was  commended  by  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers."    The  reverend  gentleman  has 


the  traditions  of  the  rabbin.  Does  he 
not  know  that  Menelek,  King  of  Abys- 
sinia, proudly  claimed  descent  from 
Balkis  and  King  Solomon? 

The  most  amusing  feature  of  the  ado 
was  a  solemn  editorial  In  the  London 
Times.  The  writer  argued  that  Balkis 
knew  Solomon  was  not  a  bachelor;  he 
deplored  the  fact  that  her  visit  had 
given  rise  to  scandal,  "partly,  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  known  facts  of  Solomon's 
life  and  partly  because  there  are  many 
who   cannot   believe   that  any  woman 

    could  travel  so  far  to  see  even  Solomon 

1„  uio  .h.rp  oont,...  .111.  \U  r.n  otj  m.rely  wid,  th,  "W"" /J  J'™J.  ^T. 

i^^^riJS':,,^ss/!S.s■s!  rsx  J^^^s  £;.,,o„ 
rr.  .7rrVuS^^..rK..s  s       F^-irH;  res 

really  sounded,  not  a  pin  prick,  but  a  nor  credible.      But  did  ^"^^^ 

genuine  musical  tone— a  feat  for  anyi  of  the  Amazons,   after  "V^ 

fonrano  Great  had  overthrown   the  Scythians, 

Miss  Ivogun  has  developed  a  curiously'  journey  to  visit  him  from  love? 


THE  GUORIOUS  CLIMATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

(Vrom  our  Movleland  aMTeapondent.) 
the  World  Wags: 
I  made  a  thorough  Investigation  to- 
dav  to  discover  what  Is  wrong  in  the 
movies.  1  found  that  previous  to  com- 
,  mg  to  Southern  California  the  people 
of  Movleland  bore  an  unblemished  repu- 
■  tation  in  New  York,  Washington,  Bos- 
i^n    Chicago  and  many  othe^  points^ 
kome   of  them   bore   an  unblemished 
Imputation  in  St.  Louis,  but  shoot!  any- 
body can  bear  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tibn  in  St.  Louis. 

,    Miss  Fada  Fadout,  one  of  the  most 
!  brilliant  young  women  that  ever  shed  a 
glyberin  tear,  said  to  me  today.     The  , 
1  whole  trouble  with  us  movie  people  is 

this    terrible   California   climate.      VV  e  , 
I  ccme  out  with  only  one  thought— to  be 
'good,  to  live  for  our  art.  That  makes 
two  thoughts,  but  never  mind    To  us 
artistes-have   you   got   that   right  ?- 
,  artistes,  our  art  is  first,  and  then  we 
strive  to  be  good.  But  we  breathe  In  the 
California  climate.  We  try  not  to,  but 
!  every  time  we  Inhale  cigarettes  we  also 
inhale  a  section  of  climate.  Every  time 
1  we  drink  a  cocktail  we  swallow  down  a 
hunk  of  climate.  Whenever  we  take  a 
shot  of  Marihuana,  which  is  so  neces- 
i-ary  after  two  hours'  exhausting  work 
front  of  the  C3.mera,  we  get  more  of 
^ig  terrible  cUmate  Into  our  systems. 


uneven  technique.  She  breathes  in 
faulty  way,  with  a  too  free  raising  of  ^ 
the  shoulders,  that  leads  to  a  loss  of  j 
tonal  beauty  In  loud  rapid  passages,  and  i 
also  in  songs  where  she  makes  a  marked 
effort  for  distinct  enunciation.  She 
sings,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  ad- 
mirable legajto.  Her  staccati  she  touches 
neatly,  her  scales,  in  piano,  she  leta 
f.ow  with  a  delightful  limpidity,  she 
trills  with  unusual  evenness,  and,  unlike 
most  singers  of  the  day,  she  never  forces 
her  voice. 

Musically,  indeed,  Miss  Ivogun  dhows 
good  qualities.  Sensitive  to  rhythm,  she 
sings  in  tune ;  phrasing  tastefully,  in  her 
gentle  way,  she  differentiates  her  songs. 
In  the  air  from  "II  re  pastore"  she  ap- 
peared to  best  advantage,  singing  It  with 
beautiful  tone  and  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  elegance  of  Mozart's  design. 
(Mr.  Hoffmann  played  the  obbligato 
equally  well),  and  in  the  quiet  sentiment 
of  the  Dellbes  Romance.  The  singer,  by 
tne  way,  should  be  complimented  on  her 
excellent  pronunciation  of  English. 

Although  it  Is  unlikely  that  Miss  Ivo- 
gun will  ever  come  to  sing  In  the  grand 
style  which  alone  makes  much  of 
Jlozart's  florid  muslo  worth  while,  she 
ought  to  be  able  to  embellish  her  ad- 
mirable coloratura  with  the  dazzle,  the 
glitter,  the  color  one  expects  of  emi- 
nent coloratura  singers  today.  Height- 
ened color,  indeed,  and  a  warmer  ex- 
pression of  feeling.  Miss  Ivogun  might 
to  advantage  strive  to  acquire ;  doing  I 
almost  everything  well,  she  does  It  with  , 
too  little  eimphasis  to  make  her  singing 
as  effective  as  it  might  be.  She  was 
warmly  applauded,  nevertheless,  and 
added  several  encores  to  the  puogram. 

R.  R.  G. 


ADMIRERS  OF  BALKfS 

What  a  superb  figure  Is  Balkis.  Queen  | 
of  Sheba,  in  fiction!  Gerard  de  Nerval| 
,  ..^ofe  The  wondrous  tale  on  w^^^^ 
nod  based  his  °P«f  ;„ English  squeam- 
Sheba."  Which,  °^'",|;°?°Xlcal\eroes 
Ishness  in  the  ma"er  oi  ^^^^^ 
and  heroines  on         s»s  Rosenthal's 
in    London    as      1""®  .^  ,     .^^.rite  his 
libretto  moved  performed 
"Queen  of  Sheba,"  which  was 
in  Boston  by  the  National^  (Ji^-^^^^,,^ 
Opera  Company,  at  the  Boston  ^^^^^ 
on  Jan.  10,  1888.  "l^^  the  Queen.  l| 

now  living  in  Boston,  as  "le  w 
[Anatole  France  Introduces  her  m  i 
of  his  fanciful  stories,     Baun  i 
we  are  not  mistaken^  Thre«  | 
years  ago.  Dr.  J.  C.  '^aiu     _  ^^^^ 
translator   into   Fi^nch   o'    ^^^j^^^  his 
Nights   and   a   J^Jf"'^'„gZe  <je  Saba," 
charming  story,     ^a  Belne  « 
purporting  to  be  a  translation  __ 


15TH  CONCERT  BY 

PEOPLE'SSYMPHON  Y 

Program  in  St.  James  Theatre  In- 
terestingly Contrctsttd 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  MoUenhauer  conductor,  gave  Its 
llth  concert  vesterday  afternoon  In  the 
,St  James  Theatre,  with  Frank  L.  Mac- 
Donald,  violinist,  as  asslstUig  artist. 
The  program  was: 

MacDowell,  s  jlte  No.  1,  op.  42;  Weber- 
Berlioz,  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  op.  6o: 
'  Bruch  Concerto  for  violin  No.  1  in  G 
minor,  op.  26;  Mr.  McDonald;  Dvorak, 
fccherzo   Caprlclosco   In  D-flat  major, 

op.  (^6.  , 

The  program  was  interestingly  con- 
tra«^ted  MacDowell's  suite,  too  rarely 
heard  since  first  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Niklsch,  In 
1891,  greatly  pleased  the  audience,  and 
Mr.  '  Mollenhauer's  reading  ^-•^'l  r-r-'T^]. 


purporting  to  be   a  ^ran- 
Arabian  text.  His  BalKis  >  ^ 
radiant  maiden,  who,  ^^^^'f  was 
childless,    at     Solomon  s  cour^ 
buried  with  pomp  and  -^^^-^rPalmyra.  ' 
pure  and  Incorruptible  sand  oi 

^he  coffin  of  clnnamo^^.^^°at.  In  turn, 
closed  in  a  coffin  of  so'"-  "  was 
in  a  chest  of  J^O  cubits  long, 

placed  in  %^'^^'%,^'^l^Vcon<>A  an  Im- 
and  around  tblsJ'^oK  «  ^he  queen 
mortal  serpent  to  watch  oy« 
for  ever  and  for  apparition 
Probably  the  most  "5"!^;°^  Anthony 
of  Balkis  was  that  seen  by  S^  i^ 

as  related  f^^^^^f^'^^T  daunting, 
on  a  white  ^^^^^^'^l-J'^'^^th  an  Ivory 
swung  a  green  P^'-^f '  ^oya  bore 

1  handle,  while  a  dozen  negro 
^er  long  train  the  end  of  whl 

carried,  raising  It  from  ..Laugh, 
She  took  Anthony  bv  tbe  beard 
ilsome  hermit!   Laugn.  i" 


bi=  at.^oclate  with  the  grand  hall- 
ux- .rv  of  the  rejuvenated: 
"Ain't  it  a  gland  cMd  gloriou*  feeling  f  j 

MY  HUSBANDS  I    HAVE  MET 

("Pegg}'  Hopklna  Joyce  Is  going  to 
iwrite  a  book  about  her  husbands.  ) 
OHAPTER  XXIIL 
There  was  a  Mr.  Twylllngare.  I  think 
that  was  the  najne.  who  was  one  Of  my 
husbands,  that  wa«  really  very  nice. 
But  unhapplness  soon  overtook  us.  I 
cannot  recall  Just  what  It  was,  but  I 
believe  he  refused  a  simple  little  wish 
of  mine.    We  were  In  London  at  the 
time  I  think  It  must  have  be«!«\  Lon- 
•  don    because  London  always  reminds 
me  of  the  Kohlnoor,  that  beautiful  dia- 
mond as  Mg  aa  a  goose  egg.   I  wanted 
mv  husband  to  buy  It,  but  he  said  It 
could  never  be  taken  out  of  the  Tower 

of  London.    Then  I  ''ind*  a  \7 

the  old  Tower.  He  refus^  and  a  di- 
vorce soon  followed.  He  got  It.  That 
U  one  thing  my  husbands  always  got 
from  me  nf  matter  what  else  they  re- 
fused me.  They  just  loved  to  get  me  ft 

■^Tdon't  recall  whom  I  married  next 
But  I  loved  him!  loved  him  passionately! 
madly!  Kight  after  the  "^«n.ony.  there 
must  have  been  a  cereTnoriy.  he  came  In 
with  a  peck  of  amethysts  rubles  and 
pearts.  I  knew  then  what  love  le.  I 
seized  him  in  my  arms.  Ki>,s  me.  my 
fool'-'  I  hissed.  That  Is  very  hard  hiss- 
ing 'but  I  had  just  been  reading  Robert 
'  W  Cha-mbers.  Ah.  he  was  a  dear  hus- 
band I  lon't  know  what  In  the  world 
became  of  him.  but  I  must  have  mis- 
faid  him  or  lost  him  during  a  conti- 
nental trip.  I  wonder  whatever  became 
"rwrn  If  this  should  meet  h  s  eye  1 
wish  he  would  write  me,  1  could  never 
^ve  him  again,  could  never  be  his  wMfe. 
but  do  you  know  it  Just  makes  me  mad 
that  I  can  never  think  of  that  man's 

OH.4PTER  XXIV. 
I  was  abroad  some  time.  Picking  up  a 
husband  here  and  there  to  add  to  mj 
collection.  Which  was  even  then  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  1  always  Intend- 
ed to  leave  it  to  the  Smithsonian  In.-rtl- 
tutlon  in  Washington,  or  Is  it  Boston? 
There  were  some  perfectly  lovely  hus- 
biids  In  the  collection.  And  ,of  course, 
t^re  were  some  d.-eadful  ^pechnens 
hardly  worth  stuffing.  There  was  one 
that  I  stumbled  across  one  night  n  a 
queer  little  street  In  Rome.  U.  H.  U 
(To  be  continued.) 

TWO  BROTHERS^  ON  THE^TAQB 

Paul  Mounet,  who  died  at  Paris  laat 
-  Thursday,  was  not  so  well  known  til 
:  thla  country  as  Jean  Mounet-Sully,  hl« 
brother.  When  Jean  first  played  in  small 
parts,  he  called  himself  "Mounet." 
About  to  make  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Odeon.  In  1868.  *e  director  found, 
the  name  "Mounet"  ^j^lgnlflcant.  Jean 
said:  "I  also  caU  myself  Sully,  Je»n 
Sully^ounet.  At  college  when  the 
prizes  were  distributed,  according  to 
thl  cu^om  of  putung  the  baptismal 
name  after  the  family  name  they  called 
me  Mounet  (Sully)."  "Nothing  be  ter. 
You  will  call  yourself  Mounet-Sully. 
■Did  Paul,  who  at  first  was  a  medkal 
student,  give  a  wrong  birth  year,  1S63 
to  Jules  Martin's  "Nos  Artistes  7  It 
seems  so,  for  Jean  was  bom  in  IMi. 
and  the  father  die<l  In  18.^1.  The  dl^ 
patch  from  Pari,  gave  Paul'a  age  ai 

Many  remember  MounetHSuUy  In  Bos- 
ton, (especially  his  Oedipus,  Hernanl. 
Hamlet  Paul  was  not  so  emotional,  so 
;  picturesque,  but  we  slhall  never  __forget 
:his  Balthazar,  the  Shepherd,  In  L  Ar- 
leslenne,"  at  the  Odeon,  Paris  In  im, 
the  simplicity  and  the  dignity  of  bis 
performance;  the  manner  In  which  M 
said  without  a  melodramatic  touch,  to; 
Marc  when  Frederi  had  dashed  his  skull 
against  the  pavement  of  the  court. 
"Look  out  of  the  window  and  see  U 
men  do  not  sometimes  die  of  love.  It 
Is  said  that  In  later  years  Paul  grew 
too  pontifical,  and  in  tragedy  '  trom- 
boned"  it.  It  was  In  1889  that  he  Joined 
his  brother  at  the  Comedle-Francalae. 
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handsome  hermit'.  -—^^  a 

„ay!    1  pluck  the  1>"'„\"  to  tell 

til.  and  I  '^"Xertfng'  ban  the  other." 
vou.  one  more  diverting  i"<*  ^  j^g 

Vkat  did  she  not  promise  hlm?^B 
was  obdurate  and  wh^n  he  c 
self  she  left  m  tears,   o      ^^man  so 
back:     "A'-%y°"J""and  sobbing,  eh^ 
beautiful!"    I>«-t\fh'ng  ana 
departed  with  these  words- 

New  Tork  Tribune.)  J 
p..  Stelnach  IS  about  to  come  to  «>W 


OLIVIA 

Olivia,  who  will  not  gild  her  hair. 
Nor  cream  her  lips  with  Tyrlan  tm- 
guent. 

Nor  with  dlphanous  habiliment 
Bestow  her  girlish  dainties,  "ly.,''""; 
On  any  caitiff  stranger  who  will  stare 
When  spouse's  eye  were  e'en  Imperti 
nent: 

Nay,  her  shamefastness  Is  so  exigent 

As  shall  deny  her  filmy  hose  to  wear— 
O  blcF:t  Athene,  this  the  maid  for  mel 
Not  amorous  Sappho  tinkling  at  a  lyre. 
Not  Phyrne,  not  Aspasla  me  delight. 
But  1  will  choose  the  rare  Penelope,  „ 
Her  w-b  day  woven  ravel' d  out  at  night  one. 
Or  thee,  Olivia,  for  my  soul's  desire. 
Chicago.  LAURBATCa 


[VALESKA  SURATL 

seem    sufficient   In    Itself,  but 
Keith's  Theatre  had  In  add  1  Ion  W 
pverlng  K-  complete  offerlns  that  « 
acted  in -To  way  '-m  the  exce^^«. 
,  '  ,   .  cntmp.lnment  given  an  arPr^ 
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Liilt,  ■•The  Whiio  Way,"  will  writ-  j 
\lA  wpU  playerl.    Tlils  was  due  In  H 
T.casure  to  the  support  given  the 
ly  Willl.im  nosello,  Viola  Frayne 
lliseph  ICrrU'o. 

|ler  Kelly  was  very  amusing,  of 
>le  Is  always.     He  has  many 
[litorles  as  delicious  as  those  that' 
Jmade  him  famous.    On  the  pro- 
I  was  n  young  woman  who  might 
3P  any  list  of  entertainers,  a  girl 
njected  much  art  and  mons  Intelll- , 
'  Into  her  act,  Miss  Frankle  Heath, 
hrs  on  the  bill  were  the  Lust'  r 
c>rs,  acrobats;  Frank  C.aby,  Inu 
[he  Canslno  Brothers  and  Mar 

dancers;  Olenn  and 
Ice  comedians;  the  Watson  Jlto^ 
^<^  Max  Teuber's  "Shadowlanft." 
all  quite  worth  while. 

IAMBS  THEATRES  "Within  the-, 
a  melodrama  In   four  acts,  by; 
VelUer.    The  cast:  { 

Glider  Jiark  Kent  , 

OlMer  Waltor  GillxTt  ^ 

|{>enui«>it  Frederick  Miirrny 

,  iYank  Charlton 

 W.  H.  MaoDouital 

fson  RaJph  Rernley 

IrlKKS  n  Aubrey  Hoaworth 

Irwin  Harold  R.  Chase 

urner  Clara  Mooies 

 .Florenoe   Rohejta  \ 

iMorrI*  Viola  Roaeh  . 

f-yneh  ILiii  lUe  Adams  j 

<{dranna,   thick,  hot,  vivid!  Melo-  ■ 
with    more    pepper    than    the  {>■ 
(diss's   soup,    more   action    than   a  \ 
e^iarvard    football   match  ^  That's' 
ijin   the   Law."    Jane   Cowl  once 
iln  It  for  many  months  In  Boston 
i-.wded  housfs  and  the  St.  James 
re    Company    have  .revived  the 
I  •  bringing  to  their  work  an  en- 
!ism,  and  earnestness  and  an  ap- 
ctlon   of  the   technical   fitness  of 
n|i    that    guarantees    a  successful 


i-audevUle,  an.l  some  muei 
I 


il  cuuicdy. 


MIROVITCH 


id:, 


'1  story  of  Mr.  Vclller's  clever  play 
1 1  of  a  salesgirl  In  a  department 
iwho  1«  sent  to  prison  for  a  theft 
tted  by  another.    The  millionaire 
proprietor  Is  chiefly  responsible 
r  being  sent  away. 
Is  a  clever  and  resourceful  young 
!  and.  on  being  released,  she  do- 
■•  means    of   amassing    wealth  by 
.  jes  of  dubious   morality,  but  all 
1/  (  "within   the  law,"   which  baffle 
lollce.    The  climax  of  her  career 
II  !    when  she   Induces   the  Idolized 
ir:  I'  the  man  who  had  persecuted  her' 
ke  her  his  wife.  In  order,  aa  she 
^:  ^'"to  get  square." 
V  lire*  years  ago  yon  took  my  name: 
.1  d  ave  me  a  number.    Now  I've  given 
Vmy  number  and  taken  your  name," 

ries  exultantly. 
5i  there  Is  a  sequel.   A  "pal,"  caught 
police  trap,  enters  the  mlUlon- 
e  house  to  commit  a  robbery.  The 
■1  to   save   him,    follows.     The  pal 
)'  s  a  stool  pigeon  and  the  hero,  lying 
jjl  ;ei  gentleman  to  save  his  wife  from 
--ion  when  the  officers  arrive,  is 
if  charged  with  murder, 
y  Turner—that  Is  her  name — dls- 
•'<*v  s  that  she  loves  her  husband  after 
nd  only  the  confession  of  the  real 
nal  saves  him. 

re  Is  ".something  doing"  all  the 
and    situations,    bedecked  with 
oih-fllllng    lines    galore,    follow  in 
ii    succession.     It    is   a   play  that 
n  s  you  sit  up  and  take  notice  and 
i<  it  out  to  the  last  curtain. 
<C  ra  Moores  played  the  part  of  the 
rne   with   spirit  and  effectiveness 
Walter  Gilder  was  picturesque  as 
lero.  Frank  Charlton,  as  the  un- 
ulous  inspector  of  police,  gave  us 
licked  a  villain  as  his  long  variety 
!:es  has  yet  provided. 
'\'  other  members  of  the  company, 
rst   Without   exception,    took  .their 
!  h  exceedingly  well,  notably  Lucille 
as  the   pert  little  "confidence 
an  "  and  Florence  Roberts  as  the 
ijjl^iljanalre's  prlv.qte  secretary 


I 


HIT  AT  MAJESTIC 


;I  -s  who  attempt  that  character.  Hi; 


nes  Hussey  and  his  company  head  ! 
bill  at  the  Majestic  this  week  with  I 
ies  of  songs,  dances  and  about  half  | 
luch  of  Jimmy  Hussey  as  the  audi-  I 
would  like.  As  far  as  his  revue  j 
0*  he  is  the  whole  thing.  His  songs  ' 
"different  from  most,  and  he  has  the  ' 
k  of   Individualizing  anything  he 

Is  a  Jewish  comedian  whose  ac-  , 
is  vastly  different  from  any  of  the  . 


bit  of  burlesque  was  his  own  new , 
lie  court  over  which  he  presided  as  t 
>(|e  and  heard  the  case  of  the  girl ' 
murdered  the  shimmy, 
the  begi«'ning  of  the  revye,  the 
UJence   is   told   the   whole   thing  is 
ul"  and  all  are  advised  to  get  their 
id^y  back  at  the  box  office.    No  one ' 
and  the  revue  is  on.    Marjorle  Car- 
made  a  hit  in  a  dance  which  is, 
ly  the  least,  daring,  although  she 
s  a  comparatively  modest  costume. 
Edwards  also  scored  in  an  acro- 
I  dance. 

y^lje  first  half  of  the  bill  was  devoted 
)  le  usual  bits  of  vaudeville,  most  of 
t^ictors  appearing  later  in  the  revue,  j 
Rath  Brothers  in  their  acrobat, 
r.>celved  generous  applause. 
Tanlon  and  ZambonI,  billed 
hes"  did  some  dancing  and^  etl 
far  better  than  _8u^^  T/fM 


With  Alfred  MIrovltcl 
was   Mr.    MontSux's  p: 
third  Symphony  concert       the  aupi'i  - 
niontary  series: 

Sj-mpbony  in  B  minor  ("rn8nl»hi>(1''l...  .Shutnrt 
C<moeTto  tiff  rianoforte  In  D  minor, 

No.  4,  Opii«  70  |lnbln«t<?ln 

I'r.'Iiido  and  I.<ive-De«th  froni   "  IVli- 

M  and  laoHo''.  Wa(ro<»r 

r   .Soroercr's'  Apprentl***"  I>iika« 

iilionio  I'Ofni  No.  3.  "Lea  I'relud**" .  .Liszt 

.Since  the  RubensteIn  concerto,  ac- 
cording to  the  program  book,  has  not 
been  played  at  a  Symphony  concert 
since  1910,  last  night  It  must  have  come 
new  to  the  ears  of  most  of  the  people 
in  the  audience  under  SO  years  old. 

In  every  conservatory  In  every  land, 
for  40  years,  every  pupil  who  could  coax 
his  teacher  lo  allow  it  trundled  througli 
It  as  best  he  could.  And  the  teachers 
heeded  little  persuasion,  for  the  very 
emotional  surge  of  It  served  to  quicken 
at  least  a  semblance  of  emotion  In  the 
most  hopelessly  phlegmatic  of  pupiUs. 
All  artists  played  it,  those  with  the 
right  flaming  temperament — how  many 
remember  Fannie  Bloomfleld-Zelsler 
and  Mark  Hambourg? — and  those,  more 
plenty,  who  thought  they  had  It;  they 
showed  pood  sense,  these  latter,  for  let 
them  only  play  the  notes,  and  they 
were  assurecl  of  an  efffct. 

And  last  night  Mr.  Mlrovltch  brou«-ht 
It  forward  again,  after  a  12-years'  si- 
lence. The  shock  to  an  old-timer — 
every  spark  of  emotion  dead!  Of  musi- 
cal beauty,  too,  which  might  still  have 
remained,  there  was  not  much.  Rubin- 
stein, Indeed,  by  all  accounts,  cared 
not  to  work  over  the  material  that  ex'- 
pressed  his  feelings  till  he  had  secured 
as  well  true  musical  beauty.  Today, 
In  99  per  cent,  of  all  he  wrote,  he  is 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  Indolence  or 
of  his  mistaken  theory;  It  may  well, 
prove  another  dozen  years  before  p. 
second  Mr.  Mlrovltch  comes  along  who 
will  elect  to  play,  perhaps  for  old  sake's 
sake,  the  "Rubinstein  D  minor." 

Mr.  Mlrovltch  made  the  most  of  It. 
By  avoiding  any  attempt  to  be  dramatic 
or  expressive,  he  at  least  escaped  the 
bombastic  and  sentimental;  he  let  the 
music  make  what  effect  in  It  lay.  Some 
ornamental  passage.s  he  played  almost 
like  an  improvisation,  otheri^  frankly  in 
the  vein  of  an  exhibition  piece.  Thus 
sagaciously  presented,  the  concerto  made 
a  pleasant  enough  appeal;  and  Mr.  Ml- 
rovltch was  heartily  applauded  by  the 
vast  audience.  It  v/ould  be  a  pleasure 
to  hear  a  pianist  of  his  manifest  ability 
— a  master  of  technique  and  a  musician 
of  temperament — in  music  worth  while. 

If  listeners  sometimes  are  disposed  to 
take  Mr.  Montevix  and  his  work  too 
much  for  granted,  let  them  try  the  ex. 
periment  of  staying  away  for  a  while 
from  the  symphony  concerts. .  On  their 
return  they  will  wonder  anew  at  the 
superb  regeneration  of  the  orchestra; 
In  30  years  It  has  never  sounded  more 
like  perfection.  R.#R.  G. 


BURGIN  QUARTET 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Richard   Burgin  String  Quartet 
xgSiVe  its  second  concert  last  night  m 
Stelnert   Hall.     The  program   was  as 
follows:  Brahms,  Quartet,  A  minor,  op. 
51,  No.  2;  Haydn,  Quartet,  E  flat  minor; 
Tchaikovsky,  Quartet,  op.  11. 
The     Herzogenberg     couple,  having 
I  heard     the     Joachim     Quartet  play 
Brahms's  Quartet  in  A  minor,  wrote  to 
'  the  composer:   "They  really  play  like 
Bellini's  cherubs,  their  tone  is  so  deli- 
ciously   pure."    If    the  Herzogenbergs 
meant  by  this  that  the  intonation  was 
flawless,  there  Is  nothing  to  be  said. 
When  we  heard  the  Joachim  Quartet 
In   the   early   eighties — and  we  heard 
i  them  frequently — the  tone  of  the  viola 
j  player,  Emanuel  Wirth,  was  often  rough 
i  and   disagreeable.     Perhaps   there  are 
different  standards  of  euphony.    A  dis- 
tinguished critic  in  this  city — he  is  no 
j  longer  living — once  said  that  a  string 
I  quartet     must     necessarily  "scratch" 
some,  and  so  the  late  John  F.  Runci- 
man,  finding  the  tone  of  the  Parisian 
orchestra  under  Lamoureux  too  fine  and 
polished,  declared  that  in  every  grf  at 
■performance  of  an  orchestral  work  there 
must  be  a  certain  dash  of  roughness  to 
make  an  effect.     But  the  presence  or 
'he  lack  of  euphony  depends  somewhat, 
often  largely,  on  the  character  of  the 
work  performed.    Last  night  the  Burgin 
Quartet     was     more     euphonious  in 
Haydn's  Larghetto  and  In  Tchaikovsky's 
Andante   than    In    the    movements  of 
Brahms.     His  quartet  In  A  minor  Is 
contrasted  as  lyrical  with  its  companion 
quartet  regarded  as  heroic.    This  lyric- 
ism is  frequently  restless  and  at  times 
steeped  In  melancholy  even  when  the 
rhythm  recalls  Hungary.    How  true  is 
the  saying  of  the  Sar  Peladan,  that  the 
I  Muse  of  Brahms  is  a  gypsy  dancing 
j  tightly  corseted. 

I  Haydn's  quartet,  delightful  In  its 
I  naivete,  is  not  often  heacd  in  our  con- 

dua 


the  lolKiakc  of  ii.iniii*^  .t  into  ti 

scrumbllng  presil.sslmo  was  not  made. 

Tchaikovsky  was  first  known  In  this 
rliy  by  the  Andante  from  the  quartet 
played  last  night.  Familiarity  with  It 
has  not  broken  Us  spell.  Who  knows 
whether  It  will  not  long  outlive  his 
symphonies?  There  Is  a  pathetic, 
haunting  beauty  [p  these  pages  that  Is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  In  his  oompo- 
sltlons,  and  for  that  matter  In  few,  if 
any,  pages  of  his  contemporaries. 

"rhe  players  were  warmly  applauded 
throughout  the  evening. 

HEUSTRICH  GEBHARD, 

PIANIST,  IN  RECITAL 


Program, 


Well    Diversified,  Gives 
Pleasure 

Helnrich  Gebhard,  planl.st,  gave  a  re- 
cital last   night   in   .tordan   Hall.    His  | 
program  read  as  follows:  Bach,  nreludn  i 
and  fugue  In  B  flat  major,  from  "The  1 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord";  Schumann. 
Fantasia;  Bartok,  Exquisse,  op.  9,  No.  4, 
and  "Dance  of  the  Bear";  Engle,  "New 
Mown  Hay,"  and  Peau  d'Espagne;  De-  1 
bussy.    La    Cathedrale    Engloutle  and 
L'lle  'jovpuse;   Chopin,   waltz,   op.  42; 
Liszt,  Liebestraune,  No.  3,  and  Hungar- 
ian rhapsody,  No.  11.        ,    ,  . 

The  program  was  pleasingly  diversi- 
fied Bach  was  represented  by  his  own 
muslo  for  the  Clavichord,  not  by  some 
thundering,  yet  Impotent,  transcription 
bv  one  of  his  organ  pieces.  Schumann  s 
Fantasia  Is  one  of  that  composer's  most 

romantic   works.    The   moderns  were 

Uai  luK,  who  once  was  considered  a 
dangerous  radical;-  Carl  Bngel,  that 
poetic  musician,  whose  departure  to 
Washington  Is  Boston's  loss;  and  the 
Debussy,  who,  when  he  wrote  "The 
Englfed  Cathedral.  '  had  .  not  become 
the  Debussy  who  simply  wrote  in  the 
manner  of  that  composer. 

Mr.  Gebhard  was  in  the  vein  and  gave 
great  pleasure  to  a  large  audience. 
Among    the   smaller   pieces    the  Bear 

i Dance  and  those  by  Engel  were  es- 
pecially appreciated. 


The  Viennese  have  long  been  famed 
for  their  courtesy;  also  for  their  love| 
of  amusements;  furthermore  they  luivei 
In  their  playhouses  some  regard  for  the 
enjoyment  of  others,  In  the  audience 
and  on  the  stage.  Thus  in  a  play  bill 
seen  last  month  a  "Vade  Mecum  for. 
Playgoers"  took  the  place  of  the  cus-! 
tomary  advertisements.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  admonitions: 

"Don't  leave  the  theatre  until  the  last 
word,  or  the  last  note,  has  sounded. 

"To  think  about  your  overcoat  or  um- 
rella  lying  In  the  cloakroom  is  to  spoil 
the  finale. 

"Don't  disturb  your  neighbor  hy  rust- 
ling paper  or  making  eemi-audible  com- 
ments to  your  program.  To  do  so  is  to 
give  your  neighbor  cause  to  claim  com- 
pensation for  aesthetic  damages. 

"If  you  have  a  bad  cold,  stay  at  home. 
Not  only  may  an  actor's  'points'  be 
sneezed  into  oblivion,  but  whole  acts 
ruined  by  a  chorus  of  coughing." 

Nor  was  there  a  lack  of  advice  con^ 
cerning  aesthetic  enjoyment: 
j  "When  you  hear  a  new  work  forget 
'The  Musical  Manual'  or  'The  Dramatio 
Unities'  or  'The  Technique  of  the  Dra- 
ma." Leave  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools 
at  home. 

"When  you  set  up  In  years  retain 
your    youthful    su.<?ceptlbility    to  new 
Youth  will  not  be  judged  by 


Among  them  are; 

"How  to  choose  n  Wife."  by  KInp 
rionry  VIH.,  P.  I.  D.,  D.  E.  F. 

"How  to  Get  Rid  of  Her,"  by  the 
same  author. 

"Pre.ienre  of  Mind."  by  Mary  Stuftrr, 
Anno  Boleyn,  Thomas  More.  Edited  ; 
("harles     I.  i 

Whenever  we  read  rxamples  of  : 
humor,  we  recall  Artemtis  Ward's  Uncle 
Wllvim.  "a  lew  cuss."  and  an  uncle  only 
by  marriage.  He  "filled  his  coat  pockets 
with  pies  and  blled  eggs  at  his  weddin 
lircalifast,  given  to  lilm  by  my  father, 
and  made  the  clergyman  as  united  hlin  ^ 
a  present  of  my  father's  new  overcoat, 
and  when  my  f.ather  on  di.icovcrln  It, 
col  iti  a  rage  and  denounced  him,  Tlnclfi 
W'ilylni  said  the  old  man  (mcanin  my 
parent)  hadn't  any  Idee  of  flr.'it  class 
Humeri" 

SPEAKING   OF  CHEESE 

As  the  World  W^ags: 

Tour  contributions  have  done  much 
to  elevate  epicureanism,  to  which,  I  fear, 
far  lesH  attention  has  been  given  recent- 
ly than  the  cult  merits.  But  I  have  not 
seen  any  enlightenment  as  to  the  cheese, 
its  part,  place  and  portion  In  the  his- 
tory of  Boston.  Recently  at  a  second- 
liand  book  shop  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  pick  up  a  quaint  little  volume,  "Te 
f^heefe,"  printed  by  Randolph  Titus,  In 
Cornhlll,  1674.  It  contains  a  spicy  ac- 
i  count  of  the  development  of  cheese  In 
I  colonial  days,  when  provinder  of  the 
higher  order  rarely  ascended  above  fish- 
balls,  with  cod  brains  primed  with  We.<(t 
Indies  rum  as  companion  of  the  denii 
tasse.  But  let  the  little  volume  tell  the 
story:  "In  July,  whilst  garnering 
whortleberries  on  ye  banks  of  ye  pond 
in  ye  Plane  of  J'maica,  MlftrefC  SaJtbody 
Peacott  found  a  strange  yarb  of  which 
fhe  garnered  a  hufky  armfull,  and 
thither  took  it  to  ye  home  In  Prince's 
ftr.,  mittaking  it  for  pennyroyal.  Ye 
chemi.st,  Brewar,  affected  it  to  be  tanfy, 
but  Capt.  BenJ.  Hurrlbul  cayvorted  In 
ye  tranfportf  of  joy.  'Wylde  Thyme,' 
he  fhoutcd.  When  a  meafure  of  com- 
pofure  reftored  him,  he  related  that  in 
Hol'nd  they  make  a  wondrouf  cheefe 
from  curdf  and  whey  and  wylde  thyme. 
Haftlly  sending  to  Mlfftreff  WInthrop  ye 
wldowe  for  to  borr'w  the  loan  of  some 
curdf,  and  to  Miftreff  Stoughton  ye  un- 
attached for  whey.  Miftreff  Peacott 
ftirred  ye  mixture  as  Capt.  Hurrlbul  di- 
rected. Ye  cheefe  cooling,  a  wylde 
thyme  was  had  by  1  &  all,  and  ye  cheefe 
later  had  a  wylde  tyme  efcaping  from 
itf  own  flavour."  I  might  add  that  our 
most  excellent  grocer  in  Tremont  street 
still  purveys  this  cheese  to  our  first 
families,  including  myself.  It  may  be 
recognised  by  its  ripeness  and  its  utter 
freedom  from  bacteria.  My  good  friend. 
Dr.  Juniper  Berry,  explains  this  phe- 
nomenon by  a.sserting  that  no  pacteria 
could  sustain  life  In  proximity  to  the 
Peacott  chee.se,  flavored  with  wyld  thyme 
from  Jamaica  pond. 

R.  KENDALL-ROUNDHOUSE. 
Boston. 


emotions, 
age.  Every 


DEAR,  DEAD  DAYS, PASSED  RECALL 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Your  comment  on  the  death  of  Theo 
revives  many  memories  of  the  happier 
times  when  "musical  comedy"  had  not 
usurped  the  stage.  The  popularity  of 
opera  buffa  in  this  country  was  very 
great  when  Theo.  To.stee,  Judic,  Almee 
and  the  rest  flourished.  Does  any  onp 
now  recall  Mezieres.  best  of  light  opera 
generation    has"  its   owTi ''"omedians?    Bostonians  heard  them  all 


views,  ideals  and  claims. 

In  conclusion,  there  was  an  appeal  to 
the  spectator  not  to  judge  hastily,  flip- 
pantly, an  author,  a  composer  or  an 
artist.  "Remember  that  the  path  of 
poet  and  composer  is  often  a  path  of 
suffering.  And  forget,  neither,  that, 
every  new  pre.sentation  is  the  final  out- 
come of  lone  and  arduous  labor." 


WHY     DOES     HE     NOT     GO  INTO 
VAUDEVILLE    AS    "THE  CLERICAL 
IMITATOR"? 
(The  Eaton.  Ind.,  Enterprise) 
Rev.  Stephen.son  .seems  to  be  made  up 
of  two  extremes.    In  making  a  thrust 
at  sin  he  takes  on  the  fierceness  of  the 
then   In   touching  the  sinner  he 


lion. 


takes  on  the  gentleness  of  the  turtle 
dove,  then  back  again  to  the  chill  of 
the  eternal  frost,  and  immediately  back 
J{  to  the  warmth  of  the  noonday's  sun.  He 
is  seemingly  the  whole  fearless  regi- 
ment sweentne  across  the  battlefield 
with  cyclonic  fury,  leaving  the  field 
strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dying; 
then  he  seems  to  be  the  whole  Red 
Cross  society,  following  in  the  wake  of 
turmoil  and  battle. 


BOOKS  THAT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN* 
WRITTEN  I 

Iij  England  there  has  been  a  great  in-  [ 
crease  of  school  magazines    The  sense  j 
or  humor  in  boys  and  girls  is  seldom 
highly  developed.  In  our  college  days 
tlie   jokes   in   the  college  weeklies  or 
monthlies  were  a.s  a  rule  either  pain-  f 
fully  obvious  or  lamentably  silly.   CThe  •; 
Lampoon  was  not  then  in  existence.)  f 
"John  O'London."  writing  to  the  New  f 
York    Times,    mentions    "Webs,"    the  I 
organ  of  the  pupils  and  old  boys  of  a  ' 
school  at  Bownes.s-on-W'indermere.  In 
a  recent  number  a  boy  of  13  gives  a 
list    or   Iinol-.s    he   would    like  to 


at  the  old  Globe  Theatre.  None  to  my 
mind  surpassed  Theo  in  beauty  and 
charm.  After  that  came  the  vogue  of 
the  Viennese  composers.  Von  Suppe,  Mil- 
loecker  and  the  rest,  done  in  English  by 
the  ever-lamented  McCauU  Company. 
And.  of  course,  there  was  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan. 

Is  entertainment  of  this  kind  gone  be- 
yond recall?  Occasional  revivals  of  real 
comic  opera  have  usually  proved  suc- 
cessful. Not  so  many  years  ago  "The 
Beggar  Student"  packed  the  New  York 
Casino.  One  difficulty  such  revivals 
present  is  getting  singers.  Few  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  works,  an^l 
not  many  are  able  to  sing  the  music. 
It  demands  quite  as  much  artistic  skill  ' 
as  that  of  "grand  ofcera."  And  wher, 
would  the  choruses  come  from?  Our 
show  girls  cannot  sing. 

PhiladPlphians  still  remember  Offen- 
bach's Garden,  where  the  old  favorites/ 
drew  large  audiences.  W'e,  too.  have 
Grand  Opera  House,  associated  both' 
with  light  opera  and  with  the  more  am- 
bitious productions  of  Gustav  Hinrichs 
but  sadly  ifallen  from  its  former  estate 
The  younger  generation  scoffs  at  these 
things,  not  know  ing  what  it  misses. 

DELANCEY  CLINTON. 

Philadelphia. 


HARVARD  GLEE 
CLUB||JCERT 

Miss  Frieda  Hempel  Ae- 


help  of  Miss  Frieda  Hempel,  Dr.  Archi-| 
bald  T.  Davison,  conductor,  arrangedj 
the  following  program:  I 

Ave.  Verum  Corpus.....  T*^*" 

o    OlAdMme   LIsht  •  f  il' 

.   e   lam    .N'octia  ChadwJcKi 

The  Harvard   Gle«  Club 

Wirtmunir   Schumann, 

Mondnarht   ^"I'l^^^rV 

.We   Maria  fK"^'!, 

Hark.  Hark,  the  Lark  Schubert 

Miss  Hempal 

r..ho  Sons  "•••J^.^k 

Par  O'er   the   Bay  Franck 

(.Soprano  Solo  by  MIbb  Hempel)  ^ 
Choeur  des  ChamelSers,  from  ■■Rebo^ca 

City  of  CTiow  

The  Harvard  Glea  Club 

On  Winsa  of  Sons  Mendelesohn 

Vlrptn'a  I,ullaby  

Fetes   Galantes  ^;  . 

r.a  Belle  du  Rol  Holmes 

Miss  Hempel 
To  All  Tou  IvaJles  Now  on  Land.  .Callcott 


V  round  Va  Hear  the  Sounds  of  Even 

Dvorak 

.   Grechanlnov 

"  xhe  Han-ard  Glee  Club 
n  two  years  time  the  Glee  Club  In 
"tain   important  respects,   has  made 
reat  gain.     Their  song  is  more  unl- 
(lormlv  legato.    Their  shading,  now  of 
'a  finer  simplicity  than  formerly,  sounds 
consequently  less  like  the  exaggerations 
which  are  perhaps  necessary  if  an  ama- 
teur chorus  Is  to  escape  monotony.  In 
precision  and  In  tunefulness  they  stay 
excellent  as  ever. 

.SincB  the  fortunes  of  a  constantly 
changing  chorus  must  vary,  it  Is  not 
astonishing  that  last  night  the  Glee| 
flub  should  show  certain  qualities  not, 
entirely  admirable.  That  they  enun- 
ciated their  text  less  distinctly  than 
they  used  to,  doea  not  matter  If  It  Is 
their  successful  effort  to  achieve  a 
legato  style  that  has  led  to  this  tempo- 
rary flaw,  clarity  of  text  and  smoothness 
I  of  delivery,  given  time  and  work,  are 
■  quite  compatible.  That  their  tone,  fur- 
thermore, sounded  weak  in  forte  and 
1  piano  hollow,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  possibliity  that  there  are  fewer 
good  voices  among  the  tenors  than 
usual:  Mr.  Chadwick's  well  written 
hymns    suffered    from    the    -want  of 

sonority.  .     ^       .    ,    ,  .1 

But  the  lack  of  the  joy  of  singing  inl 
the  Glee  Club— this  would  make  a  well- 
wisher  pause.    Thence  comes  the  list- 
less quality  of  tone:  a  harsh  note  or  two, 
if  only  lusty  from  the  heart,  would  have 
stirred  some  listeners  pleasantly.   Is,  it 
not  possible  that  Dr.  Davison's  splen- 
did ambition  to  teach  his  choir  to  sing 
worthy  music  worthily  would  be  more 
amply  fulfilled  'f  he  set  something  more 
full-bodied    before    them,    even  now 
«nd  again  some  of  the  lively  trash  of  1 
musical  comedy,  if  only  they  would  sing 
it  with  a  will  and  relish?   The  constant 
repression  needful  to  teach  an  amateur 
choir  to  sing  .lo.xquin  Depres's  music 
as  Dr.  Davison  holds  it  should  be  sung, 
might  well  prove  to  exert  a  dispiriting 
i  Influence.    Vitality,  at  all  events,  vital - 
I  ity  of  tone  and  of  feeling  are  what  the 
•  Glee  Club  now  need  to  add  to  thgeir 
tinesse.    Last  night  they  -were  warmly 
'  applauded  by  an  audience  that  filled  the 
I  hall.  Dr.  Davison's  "O  Gladsome  Light" 

being  especially  cordially  received. 

To  recommend  a  chorus  to  take  pat- 
tern by  the  most  accomplished  singer 
in  the  land  may  seem  a  vain  thing.  Not 
BO.  The  Glee  Club  should  note  the 
abounding  life  that  makes  every  tone 
Miss  Hempel  sings  arresting.  She  does 
not  sings  always,  or  everything,  equally 
well — she  being  a  hunman  being,  not  a 
machine — but  never  Is  she  dull.  At  her . 
very  best  last  night  this  great  artist, 
admirably  accompanied  by  Mr.  Van  Bos, 
sang  her  songs  with  a  degree  of  per- 
fection to  be  heard  only  from  her  In 
these  days  since  the  retirement  of  Sem- 
brich.  After  her  second  group  the  audi- 
ence would  have  her  back  seven  times, 
in  slight  tribute  since  they  knew  tha 
rules  allowed  no  encore.         R.  K,  Oi, 

1    The  British  peeresses  are  disquieted 
1  because   at   the  wedding   of  Princess 
Mary  in  Westminster  Abbey  e*oh  one 
wUl  be  allowed  a  seat  only  16  Inches 
wide.    Did  not  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
win  the  undying  resentment  of  Eng- 
lishwomen by  ^"-"'"S  o, 
•  bous"  British  matron?    ^he  Duke  or 
\thol  savs  he  has  room  enough,  wear 
ing  his  kilt,  to  sit  comfortably  m  a 
.  Uat  no  wider  than  16  inches,  but  It 
'  can  hardly  be  ^P^/^ed  that  the  British 
noble  dames  will  don  kilts  for  the  sol 
emn  occasion.  The  sight  of  them  mlgh 
stop  the  wedding,  especially  as  Bome^of 


y..',  (.ould.  Of  course,  i  ..ould  lur.>  li  at 
my  club."  We  have  not  heard  that 
the  engagement  Is  broken. 

Did — we'll  call  her  Gwendoline — did 
Gwendoline  dread  the  Idea  of  providing 
a  luncheon  for  her  man?  Would  she  be 
eatisfied,  If  she  were  alone,  with  tea  and 
some  foolish  sandwich  or  injurious  cake? 
Or  did  she  think  that  a  return  home  for 
luncheon  would  blunt  the  joy  of  welcom- 
ing him  at  night — the  opening  doot*  and 
arms  mutely  embracing — to  quote  our 
old  friend  Schiller?  Or  did  she  purpose 
to  call  in  some  girl  friend  that  she  might 
tp.lk  it  over,  or  some  married  woman  to  i 
seek  advice  In  management  of  her  house-  ; 
hold,  especially  her  husband? 

We  wonder  at  the  resolve  of  Gwendo-  | 
line  even  before  the  wedding.  It  argues 
ill  for  future  happiness,  some  would 
'  think  Will  she  frown  If  he  returns  for 
5  o'clock  tea?  Will  he  forsake  his  club 
for  at  least  a  year  or  two?  No  doubt  In 
a  small  apartment  a  maii  and  a  woman 
are  in  enforced  and  dangerous  proximl- 
t.v.  If  a  man,  for  some  years  a  husband, 
i.i  bored,  or  thinks  he  is  bored,  at  home, 
ho  .should  remember  that  his  Gwendo- 
line, Lucy,  Arabella,  whatever  her  name 
■nav  be,  can  also  be  bored  by  his  uxori- 
.  usness.  She  may  not  be  able  always 
to  provide  a  luncheon  that  will  suit  the 
petty  tyrant.  Years  ago  Punch  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  a  man  standing  at 
the  luncheon  table:  "May  the  Lord  bless 
this  food  and  make  us  duly  thankful!" 
Then,  glaring  at  a  platter:  "What  the 
devil  is  this,  Maria?  Cold  mutton  again?" 


line  ^  :  lias  :>r.sii  put  in  force  and 
all  th«  inhabitants  of  Movjeland  are 
required  to  be  In  their  houses  by  7 
o'clock  In  the  evening.  This  drastic 
rule  caused  much  excitement,  as  most 
of  the  residents  of  this  strange  country 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  up 
until  that  hour  unless  they  were  pos- 
ing in  a  picture.  The  provost  marshal 
issued  an  annoujicement  today  that 
caused  much  comment.  "The  night," 
said  the  provost  marshal,  "Is  the  time 
for  sleeping."  The  natives  of  Movie- 
land  said  they  never  heard  of  such  an 
outlandish  thing.  The  provost  marshal 
also  declared  that  February,  March 
and  April  must  be  regarded  as  closed 
months  for  grouse,  quail,  directors,  sce- 
nario writers,  black  bear,  tourists  and 
game  of  all  kind.  Whether  or  not  these 
will  be  permitted  to  be  shot  in  the  future 
rests  on  Will  Hays,  the  new  governor- 
general  of  Movieland,  who  has  not  yet 
arrived.  Movieland  Is  fast  becoming 
Americanized,  and  Its  annexation  can 
be  looked  for  in  the  nesr  future. 
6.  KYE  TERRIER  (Tll«  War  Hound.) 

Movieland.  CaM»  -„       ^.  ^  - 


i  Beethoven's  quft-tet.  which  though  I' 
is  numbered  N<J.  3  was  the  flrat  ht 
wrote.  It  wa»  begun  In  1798.  Thr*« 
I  years  later  the  most  prominent  musit 
j  Journal  in  Germany  said  of  the  set 
"Thev  should  be  played  frequently,  foi 
they  are  very  difficult  and  not  at  al 
of  a  popular  nature."  What  would  thi 
giver  of  this  opinion  say  to  BnesQiyi 
quartet? 

Goosaens's  Phantasy  Quartet  la  oni' 
movement  Is  a  fanciful  little  work 
grateful  to  the  ears,  with  Indlvlduallt] 
of  Ideas  and  expression.  A  gooi  d*ai 
is  said  In  a  short  time,  and  what  ll 
said  is  worth  hearing. 

The  large  audience  was  enthusiastic 
The  third  and,  alas,  the  final  concen 
this  season  will  be  on  'Thursday  evsn- 
Ing,  March  9. 

MME.  DELCOURT  AND 
BAROZZI  IN  CONCERl 


Leginska  and  Ornstein  Cor- 
dially Received  at  Jordan  Hall 


"CROOK"  PLAYS 

(From  the  London  Dally  Telegraph.) 
One  of  these  days  some  daring  author 
will  write  a  detective  play  in  which  clr-  I 
cumstantlal  evidence  Is  piled  remorse- 
lessly up  against  the  heroine;  and  then,! 
when  all  suspicion  has  been  diverted 
from  her  by  this  means,  she  will  turn] 
out  to  have  done  it  all  the  time,  and 
from  the  worst  motives.  Such  a  play 
would  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty, 
indeed,  of  uniqueness.  But  the  author 
would  probably  be  dismembered  by  the 
infuriated  audience  after  the  first-rilghl 
performance. 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  VALENTINE 

(The  Herald  received  several  valen- 
tines :  two  from  passionate  press  agents. 
The  one  we  now  publish  does  not  call 
for  smoked  spectacles  In  the  reading.) 
I've  traveled  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  lands  and  all  the  tossing  brine. 
Yet  not  from  east  to  ruddy  west 

Have  I  found  my  valentine. 
And  O,  'tis  lonely  now  to  roam, 

I'd  like  to  settle  dowTX, 
Become  a  man  of  consequence 
In  a  modest  country  town. 

I'd  like  to  have  some  soft-voiced  maid 

To  think  the  world  of  roe. 
To  mend  my  clothes,  to  cook  my  food. 

To  greet  me  home  with  glee. 
Dear  girl,  to  whom  I  pen  these  line* 

This  middle-aged  heart  of  mlna 
Is  humbly  knocking  at  yovir  door 
To  be  your  valentine. 


I'm  hot  so  young  as  once  I  '^•aa. 

But  you've  grown  old  as  well ; 
We've  both  had  dreams  of  the  faerie  love 

Too  beautiful  to  tell ; 
But  now  we' 11  settle  down  together, 
■  In  our  humble  home  we'll  dine. 
You'll  read  your  book,  I'll   smoke  my 
pipe — 

Qome.  be  my  valentlnel 

Boston 

Compare  the  second  vers*  -with  the 
first  of  "The  Old  Man's  Wish"  by  Wal- 
ter Pope,  who  died  a  little  over  200  year* 

"If*  I  live  to  grow  old  (for  1  find  I  go 

down ! ) 

Let  this  be  my  fate  In  a  country  town : 

Let  me  have  a  warm  home,  with  a  stone 
at  the  gate; 

And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  bald 
pate;  . 

May  I  govern  my  passion  with  an  ab- 
solute sway. 

And  grow  wiser  and  beitter  aa  my 
strength  wears  away. 

Without  goutt  or  stone,  by  a  genUa  de- 
cay." 

The  whole  poem  Is  worth  the  reprint- 
ing.—Ed. 


Bthe!  I/Cglnska  •  and  Leo  Omstein 
gave  a  recital  for  two  pianos  In  Jordan 
Hall  last  nlgrht  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Mozart.  Fugue  In  C-mlnor; 
SchU'bert,  Theme  and  Variations,  op. 
35;  Ornstein,  Sonata,  op.  89  (first  per- 
formance in  Boston);  Mozart,  Sonata  In 
D- major. 

It  Is  with  some  trepidation  that  one 
approaches  critically  the  ultra-radical 
sonata  of  Ornstein.  Has  It  harmony  1^ 
any  sense  of  the  word,  or  mere  masses 
and  festoons  of  notes  which  shape  well 
to  the  hand  and  reach  by  some  intuition 
and  a  keen  sense  of  the  instrument 
a  certain  pungent  color  and  "effect"? 
The  themes  are  Interesting  and'  the 
mordant  rhythms  contagious.  Both, 
having  a  familiar  shape,  become  a  pole 
star  to  the  bewildered.  Only  a  Russian 
could  have  written  such  music,  with 
its  untrammeled  spirit  and  Its  thirst 
for  the  unejoJlored.  It  shows  In  its 
composer  the  zest  of  a  Stravinsky,  with 
none  of  Stravinsky's  prodigious  tech- 
nical resource  and  general  mastery  of 
his  art.    If  this  sonata  has  no  other , 

"ralson  d'etre"  than  the  delight  of  ex- 
temporization, however  brilliant  and 
felicitous.  Its  considerable  length  Is 
scarcely  justified. 

The  rhythm  and  dash  of  the  work 
were  admirably  suited  to  the  tempera- 
ments of  both  pianists,  and  probably 
coula  not  have  had  a  more  sympathetic 
and  Inspiriting  performance.  The  audi- 
ence applauded  cordially.  The  numbers 
of  Schubert  and  Mozart,  preceding  and 
following,  afforded  limpid  and  charming 
contrast. 
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H.  W.  M. 


Quartet  PlajrS 

Work  Dedicated  to  It 


i  Harpist  and  Violinist.  Appear  Ir 
I  Jordan  Hall 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mme.  Lucille  Deloourt,  harpist.  »n( 
Socrate  Baroizl,  members  of  the  Boa 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  a  oon 
cert  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Harp  am 
violin:  Saint-Saens,  Fantalsle;  Bonda 
pastorale;  Schubert,  Moment  Musical 
Weber-KreUler,  Larghetto ;  Krelsler 
GItana.  Harp  solos:  Debussy,  En  Ba 
teau;  Laparra,  Calesera;  AmanI 
Orlentale;  O.  Paure,  Impromptu.  VloUi 
solos:  Tartlnl,  The  Devil's  Trill;  Dvorak 
Slavo:ilo  Dance;  Sarasate,  Spanlsl 
Dance;  WIenlawski,  Baltarello.  Mr 
Fiedler  was  '  the  accompanist. 

Mme.  Delcourt  did  not  play  on  "a  harj 
of  1000  strings."     She  contented  her- 
self with  a  pedal  harp  and'  a  chromatic 
harp.      An   accomplished   musician,  i 
virtuoso  of  the  first  rank,  she  adds  tc 
the  pleasure  given  by  her  perforraanci 
by  reason  of  her  gracious  personality 
Salnt-Saens  wrote  a  Fantaisle  for  hari 
In  1893.      This  was  played  In  Bostot 
three  years  later.      The  Fantalsle  foi 
harp  and  violin  was  composed  in  1907 
Is    It   an   arrangenemt  of  the  earllei 
work?   However  that  may  be,  the  Fan- 
talsle   heard    yesterday  Is  melodious, 
restful    music;    It    might    have  beer 
written  at  the- request  of  some  virtuoso 
for  a  special  occasion.   It  Is  a  true  fan- 
talsle, which  at  times  seems  like  ar- 
Improvlsatlon.    Of  the  eolo  pieces,  thos(>: 
by  Laparra  and  Amanl  have  the  mosv 
character,   unpretentious  as  they  are. 
Is  not  the  Calesera  of  the  former  com- 
poser a   transcription   of  one  of  hlf 
"Spanish   Rhythms"    played   here  five 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Bauer?     The  musloi 
brought  back  the  pleasant  recollection 
of  Mr.  Laparra's  concert  In  Boston;  hlf 
"La    Hubanera,"    that    truly  iSpanlshlj 
opera  produced   at   the  Boston  Opera] 
House;  his  "Basque  Sunday"  performed 
at  a  Symphony  concert,  when  he  was 
the  pianist. 
Mr.  Barozzl  gave  valuable  assistance. 
'     He  has  a  brilliant  technic,  which  was 
^  displayed  in  a  noteworthy  manner  In 

his    performance    of    Tartlnl's  Sonata 
iLiIieSCO  with  the  d'Ifflcult  Cadenza. 


MAR.VELLOUSl  MARVEUL-OUSI 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  postoftlce  department  receives  so 
many  knocks  from  the  public,  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  publish  the  enclosed 


them  are  no  doubt  suffering,  ^^e 
AmTzonlan  officers  In  the  Dahomey  of 
the  sixties,  from  what  Sir  R»<;h"d  ^. 
Burton  called  "stupendous  stratopyga. 

AT  HOME  OR  DOWN  TOWN? 

An  Interesting  young  couple  about  to 
be  married  were  telling  us  their  ad- 
ventures m  search  of  an  apartment^  1 
They  finally  found  one.   The  man  said 
to  us,  rather  gushingly  we  thought:  | 
"It's  an  Ideal  one,  for  It  Is  so  con^ 
veniently   situated   that   I   can  I 
home  to  luncheon  every  fay-  ^he  worn 
an  snapped  ont:  "I  don't  "^e  t^e.ld^a 
of  your  coming  home  to  luncheon.  -He 
ans^vered  In  a  mutton-tallow  -voice-  ^ 
thought  you  loved  me,  dear:  that  you  1 


In  your  column. 

Mailed  in  Newton  at  11  A  M..  today 
and  received  at  the  bank  1:30  P.  M.. 
today  This  proves  that  someone  Is  on 
the  Job  and  uses  his  brain  as  well  as 
his  feet.  A.  E.  DUFFILU 

Boston. 

WE  EASILY  BELIEVE  IT 
(From  tie  Lake  County.  Ind..  Times.) 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Misslonarj-  Society  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  hell  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Fred  Busse  of  Beacon  street  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

FROM    OUR    MOVIELAND  CORRE- 
SPONDENT 

As  the -World  Wags: 

The  American  mari'  who  are  now 
In   complete   nossessiol     ,>t  Movieland, 

{ 


By  PHILIP  HALE  I 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  gave  Its  second 
concert  of  the  season  last  night  In  Jor-  j 
dan  Hall.   The  program  was  as  follows:  | 
Enesco,   quartet,  E  flat  major.  (Ms); 
Beethoven,  quartet,  D  major,  op.  18,  No. 
3:  Goossens.  Phantasy,  quartet,  op.  U. 

Georges   Enesco    dedicated    this  re- 
markable quartet  to  the  Flonzaley s,  who 
brought  It  out  m  Paris  on  Oct.  19  of 
last   year.   The   first   two  movements 
were  completed  before  the  world  war; 
the  other  two  were  written  not  long 
before  the  performance.  The  qu'^et  is 
singularly  complex  In  »tV;,^>-"=^""'J=°.^: 
plex  but  not  obscure.   The  first  move 
ment  has  for  Its  chief  motive  a  theme 
That  may  be  -"^Idered  the  germinal 
-  theme  of  the  whole  work^    This  theme 
is  presented  in  canon  form.  T*ie jecona 
theme  has  a  more  P«f  ^l"""^^' /=i^"*"'ind 
The  harmonization  of  these  themes  and 
their  development  is  exceedingly  rich 
Ind  colored.    The  elaboration  is  not  dif- 
fuse-   the    episodes   and    details  nave 
Larked  s%n.flc.ance^  holding  the  atten- 
tion   throughout.   The    fo»°^'^^^te" . 
dante  Is  of  the  same  high  character^ 
These  two  movements  have  a  deeper 
meaning  and  are  more 
cal    than    the    two  8"o<=f'""f„„ 
scherzo,    of    a   fantastical  nature 
somewhat    labored,  somewhat 
; -TCflnale.  broadly  conceived  .^^^^^ 


The 
Is 

finical. 


"Practical  Law  Made  Plain,"  by  Ju., 
son   S.   West,  justice  of  the  supren, 
court  of  Kansas,  published  by  Bdw , 
Valentine  Alitchell  of  Hartford,  Ct.. 
a  volume  of  114  pages,  containing  co: 
else  chapters  about  criminal  law,  ev 
dence,     contracts,    negotiable  Instr 
ments,  principal  and  agent,  real  estal 
wiUs  and  ot^er  matters  about  whl 
every  citizen  should  be  informed.  Wh 
interested  us  most  was  the  breezy  cha 
ter  encitled   "Legal  Aphorisms.  1 
Kansan  justice  is  evidently  a  burn 
being.    Here  are  a  few  of  his  sayings 
"The  fellows  who  sit  around  \Vn 
stables  and  spit  tell  us  that  lawe 
are  dishonest,  but  they  W'" 
for  keeping  secrets  they  would  not 
their  own  wives.  j„„„«rt 
■Ignorance   is  no  longer  deemed 
essential  qualification  for  a  Juror. 

•  Solomon  told  of  three  things  1 
vond  the  ken  of  man  to  account  f 
Had  he  lived  under  the  commo.i  law 
would  have  added  the  verdict  of  a  ju 
"In  your  argument  to  the  court,  01 
the  peroration.  .  , 

"Though  vour  client  be  guilty,  he  1 
a  right  to  ie  hung  with  due  respect 
the  legal  requirements. 

"If  the  opposing  witness  Is  a  cn 
be  careful.    If  the  opposing  party  i. 
'woman,  beware! 
,   -The    prominent  "^^^^^^ 
lost  a  case  has  gone  to  jo  "  the 
jwho  had  her  upper  teeth  P""«f-  ,^ 
^    "It  is  not  the  fee  that  makes  the  Is 


;^^?»"would"girdYy ''burst  through  the  0  ver  work;  it  is  the  fear  of  being  bea 
"  of  a  Quarte"   The  first  theme  N  ",  ^t: 

confines  of  a  <l"'^'."'^  terminal  theme.  N 

.f.  T.rr^m°tlves'  treated  at  e  but.  AH 


With  other  rootlyes—  -      ^ndiose  H 

■^•"'J'^T^e  closing  seVon'Ians  for  C 
manner.    The  ^'o""*"        -  drums  and 

sounding  ^^'•"■..^"^^'"J'Xle  the  quar- 
clashlng  cymba  s,  A/  *  .^(^"^iity  and  In 
tet  Is  unusual  in  "s  ?rl^"^^'  ^t  pre- 
the    workmanship    dlspla>ed^  ^^^^^ 

sents  great  J";.?  were  glort- 

whlch,  it  is  '"th,  '^compllshedl, 

ously  ^"--"^•^"J^;^^.        word  that  shoul^ 


y  the  other  la-wyer." 

I  WHERE  DOES  SHE  SPE 
HER  EVENINGS? 

[Cheyenne    County     News    of  ^'>T 
Wells.  Colo.] 
Good  fresh  cow  for  sale 
every  afternoon.     A.  M. 


At  he 
Toder,  A 


pahoe,  Colo. 
Chicago. 


R.  S.  1 


nlayers^    l,?,"'' used    In  connection  with  ■  , 
^h^sTXmancflt  ,s  eminently  mee^ 
and  proper.  delicacy,  ele-' 

.^.:ra'nd"^'p"lH"^-   the  reading    of,  ^,„. 


THE  HONEST  TRADESMAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

this  sign  recently  in  a  Bo- 


BLANKETS 

T.-.r;.  or  l?s8 


w  o  o  I. 

atertowt^  .lABEZ  PULJjliR. 

'hoo-Choof^  Oh,  my!  Look  at  tho 
V  train  set.  Conslats  of  circle  of  track, 
iglne  with  brake,  tender,  and  pas- 
nger  coach.    Will  not  last  the  entire 


the  World  Wnss: 

t  Beam's  restaurant  In  Portland, 
•e..  you  win  And  lying-  at  each  plate  n 
tie  Bheet  of  white  paper  about  three 
id  a  half  Inches  by  two  and  a  half 
arlnr  this  Inscription; 


SAFEGUARDING 
(With  a  Reservation) 
[Prom  Ihe  Mlnn»a.pollB  .Tournal] 

Soap 
17  cakes  for  $1 

We  cannot  sell  mnr«  than  Ifi  cak*s  to  a 
Btomer,  though. 

DAVTON  Toilet  Gooda — IMaJn  Floor. 
HE   COURTEOUS  STENOGRAPHER 

the  AVorld  Wag's:  -  j 

\.  man  came  Into  the  office  and  wished 
consult  an  encylopaedia.  "Haven't 
■."   eald   the  stenographer  combing 
bobbed  hair:   "What  Wuzzlt  you 
mted  to  know?"  LEOPAT 


SQUIRRELS  AND  TRIPE 

the  Wccld  WaRs: 
Tour    correspondenta,    Percy  Fledge 
d  John  Quill,  seem  to  have  befogged 
e  true  relationship  between  cemestl- 
Bs  and  aesthetics.   There  can  be  no 

:  lue  here,  as  Brillat-Savarin  has  so 
llghtfuUy  demonstrated. 
There  is  also  plainly  an  epiplexis  in 

letr  treatment  of  Mr.  William  Spejl- 
nder.  whose  realistic  renditions  of 
enes  hallowed  by  associations  too 
cred  to  be  profaned  by  the  hand  of 
e  callous  critic,  pullulate  with  senti- 
ent and  ooae   romance  from  every 


Please  pat  your  Gum 

HERE  8^        and  wrap 

YOURS  FOR  SERVICE, 
BEAM'S 


Pake  for  example  that  exquisitely 
(ited  art  gem  "Nutting  Time."  What 

uld  be  sweeter  than  the  lovely  little 

rry  animals,  industriousl.v  aorumulat- 

g  their  meaty  store  of  provender  for 
t9  cold'wlnter  months,  while  tlie  two 
:ung  lovers,  clad  In  the  quaint  cos- 
tmes  of  our  forefathers,  look  smilingly 
from  the  background  of  a  latticed 
ijop?  Note  the  H  and  L  hinges  on  the 

or  and  the  delicately  spatulate  thumb 
llch,  such  as  our  ancestors  ought  to 

ve  had.  The  tripe  pall  swinging  in 
liborah's  left  hand  and  the  reaping 
lok  carelessly  slung  over  Pebendary's 

oulder,  tell  their  story  of  peace  an'l 

nty. 

•lypotyposls  Is  the  nubbin  of  spellbin- 
rs'  art.  BERIAH  BOWSER. 

Soston. 

AYBE  HE  USED  A  SPRINGBOARD 

(From  F.  F.  V.'s  Column  In  the  N.  T. 
Tribune) 

j".  F.  v. — A  couplet  from  Scott's  fa- 
DU8    ballad  \needs    explaining.  The 
)0k  of  Knowledge  and  the  Reader's 
mdbook  having  failed  to  produce  the 
sired  Information,  I  appeal  you: 
light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  Bvyung, 
light  to  the  raddle  before  her  he  sprung — 
Did  he  swing  his  leg  from  front  to 
•ck  over  the  horse's  head,  or  over  the 
fly's  head?  A  marvelous  mpunt,  truly, 
aybe  he   had   the  beast   trained  to 
eel  like  a  camel,  or  were  horses  of 
at  day  unusually  long? 

MARJORIE  C.  DIVEN. 


'Swinging  his  leg  over  a  head'"  re- 
Inds  us  of  an  Incident  In  the  life  of 
-.  William  Butler,  related  by  old  John 
jbrey  about  1680  A.  D.  "Dr.  Gale  of 
.  Paul's  schoole  assures  me  that  a 
ench  man  came  one  time  finm  Lon- 
n  to  Cambridge  to  see  him  (Butler) 
horn  he  made  stay  two  houres  for  him 
his  gallery,  and  then  he  came  out  to 
m  In  sn  old  blew  gowne.  The  French 
ntleYnan  made  him  2  or  3  very  lowe 
wes  downe  to  the  ground;  Dr.  Butlei" 
ilppes  his  legge  over  his  head,  anO 
ray  goes  Into  his  chamber,  and  did 
t  speake  with  him." 

A   PLEASANT  EVENING 
1  the  World  Wags: 

[  have  just  come  across  In  Pepys  a 
,lnty  for  your  bill  of  fare: 
'5th  June,  1661.  I  took  my  flageolette 
d  played  upon  the  leads  in  the  garden,  i 
lere  Sir  W.  Pen  come  out  In  his  shirt 
to  his  leads  and  there  we  staid  talk- 
g  and  singing  and  drinking  great 
aughts  of  claret,  and  eating  botargo, 
id  bread  and  butter  till  twelve  at 
ght.  It  being  moonshine;  and  so  to- 
d.  verj-  near  fudtled."  Q.  w. 

Boston. 

Mever  mind  about  botargo,  which,  as 
understand,  was  a  relish  made'  of 
'p  mullet's  or  tunny's  roe;  a  kind 
dan  meat  fish  spawn  salted,  press< 

■  a  roll.  like  a  s.'uisage.  Dean  S\v 


lie  dl«u.  \ 

■s;,,,,!  1,,  1  i.M.  si  In  wooden  .'ii  " 
Kroni   haughty  Gaul  to  make  rngoos;  |  i 
Instead  of  wholesome  bread  and  elu  ose,  I 
To   dross   their   soops   and   frlcas&ees;  ,  1 
And  for  our  hon-.e-brod  British  chew,  I  f 
Botargo.  caUup,  and  oaveer."  S 


/ 
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15TH  CONCERT 

By  HHILIl'  HALE 

The  15th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  iMonteux,  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  H'nII.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven,  overture  to  "Eg- 
mont"  and  piano  concerto.  E  flat  major. 
No.  5;  Schrecker,  Prelude  to  a  Drama; 
Debussy,  "Iberia." 

Strange  things  have  been  done  by  con- 
ductors to  Beethoven's  overture.  Wo 
remember  Franz  Wuellner  In  Berlin 
slackening  the  pace  In  the  allegro  sec- 
tion when  he  came  to  the  heavy  chords 
that  are  supposed  by  some  comraenta- 
tnfH,  finders  of  sunbeams  in  cucumbers, 
to  represent  .-Mva.  and  then  play- 
ing the  chord.""  wHh  brutal  em- 
phasis and  a  long  pause  between  them 
Another  conductor,  no  less  a  perswi 
lhan  Arthut  Nikisch.  made  a  long  Imld 
on  the  short  incisive  violin  stroke  just 
before  the  coda  and  then  brotight  the  " 
figure  slowly  down  portamento.  We 
doubt  If  he  did  this  In  later  years.  Mr. 
Monteux  performed  none  of  these 
tricks.  Not  anxious  to  excite  wonder 
by  his  readings  at  the  expense  of  com- 
posers, he  contented  himself  with  an 
eloquent  Interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
munlo,  not  the  music  that  Mueller,  Mar- 
tin or  Robinson  thought  Beethoven 
should  have  written.  Seldom  ha.s  the 
Introduction  to  this  overture  been 
played  here  In  so  Impressive  a  manner. 

Mr.  Hofmann  gave  a  noble  perform- 
ance of  the  concerto;  an  Interpretation, 
not  a  dissection  by  a  pedant;  not  formal 
as  from  one  standing  In  awe  of  Bee-  , 
thoven's  name  and  obsequious  to  tradi- 
tions that  probably  are  without  founda- 
tion, romantic  In  the  Adagio,  but  sanely 
beautiful,  without  a  touch  of  sentimen- 
allsm.  Is  it  blasphemous  to  wish  that 
this  concerto  could  be  shortened;  that 
many  of  the  tiresome  repetitions  could 
be  cut  out  mercilessly?  The  accompani- 
ment by  the  orchestra  was  worthy  of 
the  pianist's  interpretation. 

Franz  Schrecker  has  been  for  some 
years  a  hotly  discussed  man.  By  some 
he  i.-^  extolled  to  the  skies;  by  others  he 
|9  loathed:  feared  as  anti-(5hrist  in 
music.  Before  this  Prelude  was  played, 
we  knew  him  here  only  by  one  song 
which  was  ineffectively  and  uninter- 
estingly ugly.  Those  who  yesterday  an- 
ticipated the  worst  must  have  been  dis- 
appoUitedj  This  Prelude  is  often  noisy, 
but  it  is  not  a  wholly  fearsome  thing. 
When  it  has  melodic  lines  in  the  man- 
ner of  Puccini,  it  even  gives  pleasure. 
■When  Schrecker  composed  this  over- 
ture in  1913  he  was  35  years  old,  sp  he 
could  not  bring  his  youth  as  an  excuse 
for  employing  a  huge  orchestra  and 
scoring  so  thickly  that  some  of  the  In- 
struments were  superfluous.  If  he  had 
not  used  them,  they  never  would  be 
missed.  There  Is  no  program:  but  from 
I  the  music  It  would  appear  that  the  hero 
of  this  unwritten  drama  had  a  stormy 
time  of  it.  without  cheering  amorous 
episodes,  and  just  as  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  his  ending  was.  If  not 
I  happy,  at  leasf  peaceful,  the  final  meas- 
!  ures  hinted  at  tragedy.  There  are  stlr- 
j  ring  pages;  there  are  exciting  climaxes. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  music  Is  full 
frenzy  most  of  the  time;  that  as  a 
consequence  there  is  not  one  great  over- 
whelming climax.  It  is  the  fate  of 
work.s  like  this,  which  require  much  re- 
rearsal.  to  be  performed,  then  put  on  ; 
the  shelf  for  two  seasons,  usually  longer  ! 
before  they  are  taken  down,  if  they  -are 
tal<en  down  at  all  and  dusted.  A  work 
of  tiiis  character  should  be  played  again 
at  the  succeeding  concert.  This  would 
be  only  fair  to  composer,  audience,  con- 
ductor and  orchestra. 

1.S  "Iberia"  fast  growing  old?  Yester- 
day it  die  not  make  the  vivid  impres- 
sion that  it  made  in  former  years. 
This  was  true  especially  of  the  second 
section,  "The  Fragrance  of  the  Night." 
We  should  have  preferred  a  more  noc- 
turnal effect,  without  so  much  detail 
exposed  as  ,lf  at  higli-noon;  a  more 
mysterious  atm.osphere,  with  strange 
whisperings,  reminding  one  of  Whit- 
man  s  "mad,  summer  night;  night  of 
the  large  few  stars."  This  would  have 
made  the  final  scene  of  the  festal  day 
still  more  riotous. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
At  the  concerts  next  week  these  pieces 
will  be  performed:  Schubert,  Symphony 
In  C-maJor,  No.  7;  Hill.  Waltzes  for 
orchestra  (first  performance) ;  Rimaky 
Korsakov,  "The  Russian  Easter." 


Margot  says  this;  Margot  says  that; 

but  no  one  ponders  what  Margot  says  

not  even  Margot  herself. 


AN  AUTHOR'S  TRIALS 

As  the  World  Wage :  j 
I  note  your  solicitous  inquiry  as  to  thel 
date  of  publication  of  "Liverpool  Jarge"] 
in  book  form,  and  hasten  to  reassurej 

VOU.  1 


ling  Is  sole  owner,  general  manager, 
president  and  treaeurer. 

Mr.  Woudllng  Is  unfortunate  In  bclnB 
temperamental,  an  attribute  which  has 
no  place  In  the  makeup  of  a  publisher. 
The  first  thing  he  did  on  tackling. 
"Ijlverpool  Jargo"  waM  to  have  a  draw- 
ing of  Long  wharf  made  by  an  artist 
who  ordinarily  charges  $800  or  $400  for 
a  small  sketch.  Ills  next  proposition 
was  that  the  book  be  printed  on  butcher 
paper,  and  that  each  page  carry  a 
bloody  thumb  mark  (my  thumb).  He 
has  devised  a  color  scheme  for  the 
cover  which  is  to  be  In  burnt  orange  and 
purple,  and,  he  says,  will  block  the 
traffic  anywhere. 

Altogether  he  has  pretty  nearly  ruined 
the  disposition  of  a  perfectly  good  print- 
er and  has  had  very  little  sleep  himself 
for  the  last  six  weeks. 

However,  the  proofs  of  "Liiverpool 
Jarge"  have  arrived  and  just  been  read. 
Unless  there  is  trouble  with  the  binders 
"Liverpool  Jarge"  will  erupt  sometime 
around  the  22d  of  the  month;  a  fitting 
date,  considering  the  unqueetloned  ve- 
racity of  the  narrative. 
!  Mr.  Woodling '  predicts  that  the  first 
thousand  copies  will  tie  absorbed  -within 
a  week  and  that  autographed  copies  will 
;be  selling  at  a  premium  of  $40  or  $50 
leach  inside  of  30  days.  Mr.  Woodiing 
lis  an  optimist. 

HALLIDAT  WITHBRSPOON. 
1  Bopton. 


MORE  ABOUT  MR.  GUSH 

(From   F.    F.   V.'b   Column    In  the 


Neiw 


F.   V.'B  Column 
Tork  Tribune.) 
He  Usnally  Turks  His  Napkin  Into  His  Vest 

P.  F.  v. :  I  lunched  today  with  your 
friend.  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush.  When 
he  removed  his  coat  In  the  washroom, 
I  noticed  that  he  wore  lavender  arm 
garters.  He  called  the  waiter  "George," 
and  was  scarcely  seated  before  he  began 
to  ejaculate:  "Little  service,  here;  a 
little  service!"  He  ordered  "Blue  Points 
on  the  half-shell;  fee-lay  mig-yon  and 
meringue  glass."  EFAR. 


BVieli  auilp'.  .  .  fii.iih'S  ClaHKlcal 
Dictionary,  8tiiUh'»  Dictionaries  of 
Creek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Myth- 
oli/gy  the  famous,  but  somewhat  obso- 
lete work  of  Lemprlere.  Rowdens'A  Pa- 
gan Deities,  the  works  of  Oruber,  Man- 
nert  and  Forblgor;  alao  two  English 
works.  "A  Handy  Classical  Dlctlonnry" 
and  "A  Handbook  of  ilythology";  also 
"many  other  volumes  of  less  authority." 

Of  course  Shakespeare  called  the  god- 
dess Cytherea — notably  In  the  beautiful 
flower  past?ago  In  "The  Winter's  Tale." 
beginning  "Daffodils  tliat  come  before 
the  swallow  dares" ;  In  the  chamber 
scene  (made  exquisite  by  Adelaide  Nell- 
eon)  In  "Cymbellne";  In  the  Induction 
to  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  etc.,  etc. 
I-iut  In  all  these  instances  rhythm,  at 
Ifast,  requires  the  name  of  four  syl- 
lables. TBRTIUS. 

Boston. 

Bither  you  or  your  rrien<I  hais  evident- 
ly been  reading  the  novel  "Cytherea,"  a 
warm  book  for  cold  weather.  Venus 
was  known  as  Cytherea,  Cytherela,  or 
Cytherels.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
in  the  Latin  poets  or  tn  Latln-Engllsii 
lexicons  a  Latin  word  "Cythera." — Ed. 


MR.  COFFIN  VINDICATED 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  the  great  honor  to  Inform  you 
that  this  person  who  accuses  my  vener- 
able friend,  Senor  Juan  Coffin,  of  hav- 
ing stolen  a  crucifix  from  the  cathedral 
at  Genoa  lies  In  his  teeth.  The  theft 
was  at  Lisbon;  the  object  stolen  was  a 
candlestick  of  gold:  the  thief  had  no 
wooden  leg.  and  did  not  return  the  fol- 
lowing night  for  the  poor  box.  Save  for 
these  trifling  errors.  Senor  Gooch  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  thief  was  Indeod  a  seafaring  man, 
but  one  of  the  name  George  Munn, 
otherwise  Liverpool  Jarge,  a  man  much 
tattooed  and  In  no  way  to  be  confused 
with  Senor  Coffin.  This  Munn  was 
taken  the  next  day  in  a  low  pulqlera  by 
the  quays,  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  the 
candlestick— which  he  believed  of  brass 
— to  an  American  tourist  of  great  sim- 
plicltv,  whom  he  plied  with  wine  and 
strange  tales.  He  was  garrotted  in  the 
Praca  do  Comercio  on  the  following 
Sunday— the  16th  or  17th  of  May,  1902, 
I  am  not  certain  which.  I  recall,  how- 
ever, that  he  objected  to  the  proceed- 
ings most  warmly,  saying  that  he  had 
never  yet  died  in  that  manner  and  was 
growing  too  old  to  learn  new  tricks. 
But  in  the  end  he  submitted,  and  passed 
from  this  life  in  the  serene  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection. 

I  wish  Senor  Coffin  a  thousand  years 
of  life.  And  does  he  recall  Carmina 
Xeres,  the  plump  widow  who  kept  the 
little  wineshop  on  the  rua  da  Boa  Vista? 
Ah.  the  days  of  our  youth!    I  kiss  the 

senor' 3  hands.   

CAESAR  HERCULE  BUONATI, 
Chief  Pantryman,  SS.  San  Paolo. 

"WROTE  SARKASTICUL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  referred  recently  to  that  wonder- 
ful German  photo-play,  "Deception,"  as 
a  "historical  film."  If  it  Is,  cannot  we 
liave  a  film  of  Gen.  George  Washmgton 
accepting  the  throne  of  America,  and 
saying:  "Let  there  be  three  stones  and 
many  stars  In  my  crown!"  Or  one  of 
'Napoleon  Bonaparte  being  married  to 
Marie  Louise  by  a  Baptist  clergyman? 
It  Is  reported  that  Henry  Ford  shouted: 
"History,  she  is  bunk!"  after  seeing 
"Deception."   SOUTH  ENDER. 

CYTHEREA  OR  CYTHERA7 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  make  a  draft  on  your  storehouse 
of  memory  and  research?  It  Is  In  order 
to  settle  a  question  connected  with  an 
always-inteersting  study,  viz.:  Mytholo- 
gy. A  friendly — but  somewhat  vlgor- 
fj'u's — disputant  declares  that  "Cythera" 
is  not  one  of  the  numerous  names  by 
which  the  goddess,  Venus,  was  known, 
but  that  "Cytherea"  Is  the  correct  title. 
I  willingly  admit  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  statement  Is  correct;  but  I  claim 
that  "Cythera"  Is  recognized  by  com- 
pilers and  lexicographers  as  equally 
correct. 


TRADE  BOARD  PUZZLES 

(The  trade  boards  recently  had  to  de- 
cld-e  whether  cricket  trousers  come  un- 
der the  heading  of  tailoring  or  shirt 
making.) 

Come,  answer  my  questions  as  here  they 
occur; 

Is  a  rabbit  a  sable  when  bred  for  Its 
fur? 

.\re  pessimists  lemons  when  they  have 
the  pip? 

Is  a  reader  a  ram  every  time  he  doth 
skip? 

Is  asparagus  food  (how  these  puzzles 
perplex!) 

Or  a  means  of  developing  muscles  on 
necks? 

And,    final    enigma    that    has   to  be 

broached, 

Do  eggs  become  game  If  they  clian«»  to 
be  poached? 
— T.  H.  in  th»  Iiondoa  Dall/  Chronic!*. 

GIVE  CbNCERT  IN  AID 
OF  GERMAN  CHILDREN 


Miss    Gerhardt,    Soprano,    Is  En- 
thusiastically Applauded 

At  the  concert  given  in  .Jordan  Hall 
last  night  in  aid  of  the  Massachusetts 
quota  of  the  $3,000,000  German  child 
feeding  campaign.  Mnie.  Elena.  Gerhardt, 
soprano,  and  Raymond  Robinson,  or- 
ganist, were  the  performers. 

JIme.  Gerhardt  sang  a  gioup  of  songs 
by  Brahms,  Schubert,  G.  F.  Haendel 
and  Richard  .Strau.ss.  She  wts  In  ex- 
cellent voice  and  song  with  feeling, 
power  and  delicacy.  She  was  enthusi- 
astically recalled  several  times. 

"Das  Lied  im  Gruenen,"  by  Schubert, 
and  "■\Viegenlied."  by  Str<j,u.<s.  most  be 
especially  mentioned,  although  all  the 
others  were  pieasingiy  rendered. 

Mr.  Robinson  played  the  'Tarsifal" 
prelude,  with  lis  stately  Uarmonles,  and 
Siegfrid's  funeral  march,  from  "Got- 
terdammerung."  impressively.  Maurice 
Eisner  accompanied. 


The    newspapers    report    the  strangs 
ca6«  of  Miss  Constance  Hu]sma.n.  the 
i  daughter  of  "wealthy"  parents — nothing 
is  said  about  their  membership  in  "ex- 
clusive" clubs.    Bored  at  home  because 
she  was  'j  forced  to  take  piano  lessons 
she  ran  away.    An  "intensive"  search 
-found    her   working   as   a   eervant  in 
Stamford,  Ct.   The  only  incredible  feat- 
lure  of  this  tale  is  that  Miss  Constance 
I  went  into  domestic  service.    We  have 
been  told  by  men,  happy  though  mar- 
1  ried,  that  in  these  days  the  house  "help" 
I — ironical  term — expect  the  use  of  the 
piano  for  a  number  of  hours  each  week, 
land  in  some  instances  have  demanded 
!i  the  price  of  piano  leesons  from  a  "pro- 
j  feasor"  in  addition  to  their  wages. 

"An  intensive  search."  'What  next? 
What  next? 


In  Faulkner's  Classical  and  Mythoto-  | 

gloal  Dictionary  I  find,  under  the  head  > 
Ing  Cythera,  "a  name  of  Venus,  from  | 
the  Island  to  which  she  was  'wafted  In. 
a  shell."  And  under  the  heading  Venus^. 
(Aphrodite),  In  the  long  list  of  names 
by  Which  she  was  mentioned  by  classic 
poets,  Othera  is  given.  Faulkner  claims 
for  his  work  "correctness,  which  has 
been  assured  by  the  greatest  c^re  In 
t.he  comparison  of  authorltles'Vand  he( 
,names  the  uae,  tn  his  oompWation,  of" 


MESaRSi    GREELEY.    EDISON  AND 
FITCH 

As  the  World  'Wags: 

I  notice  that  Dr.  Albert  P.  Fitch  of 
Amherst  recently  said  at  Yale:  "The 
basis  of  your  college  is  sophistry.  You 
frivol  and  wa.ste  your  time.  The  aver- 
age undergraduate  is  nothing  more  or 
lees  than  a  verj-  complicated  ass." 
,  I  was  surprised  when  the  result  of 
Edison's  recent  examination  drew  forth 
such  an  excoriation  of  college  students 
from  him  that  somebody  did  not  recall 
in  a  newspaper  Horace  Greeley's  obser- 
vation of  the  same  character.  He  said, 
you  remember:  "Of  all  horned  cattle, 
deliver  me  from  the  college  graduate!" 

Of  course,  there  have  been  shocking 
failures  in  human  life,  but  no  sensible 
person  would  expect  Harvard,  Yale  or 
any  other  college  to  turn  out  a  wise 
man  from  a  congenitally  mental-unfit  , 
one,  while  the  honor  role  of  the  colleges,  I 
in  the  names  of  our  greatest  scholai 
and  statesmen  are  of  sufficient  ans\'. 
to  the  careless  observations  of  Ores 
Edi.son  and  Fitch.  i;    :  \ 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  celebration  of  the  100th  ^birthday 

if  the  widow  of  one  Joel  Taylor,  was 
elebrated  on  Feb.  10.  in  a  neighboring 
ity.  It  spoke  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  being 
ne  of  the  first  letter  carriers  employed 
t  the  postoftice,  and  that  prior  to  that 

■  ime  he  had  been  a  penny  postman. 
Can  any  one  tell  ai  what  period  the 

penny  postman  was  at  service  in  these 
.arts?  N.  J.  I*  R. 

West  Medford. 


Boston. 


E.  F.  M. 


I        ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

Due  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
advertisement  in  a  shop  on  Huntington 
avenue: 

"10%  Discount  to  Bonified  Students." 

HENRY  H.  CRUNCHEK. 
'    Where  do  they  get  it?    Those  over 
come  by  strong  drink  were  once  de 
scribed  by  the  vulgar  as  "Ossified.  '  Nor 
was  this  any  reflection  on  the  "Ossified 
Man"  of  Dime  Museum  fame.— Ed. 


"OUR   SERVICE   IS  UNSURPASSED" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  restaurant  of  the    hotel. 

Gadder  entertaining  'nother  gadder. 
Both  order  Blue  Points  on  the  half- 
I  shell.  Extremely  long  wait.  Waitress 
1  finally  reappears  and  places  oysters  on 
table.  Take  her  to  task  for  slow  ser- 
vice. She  resents.  Says,  "Don't  jump 
on  me,  they  hadta  open  such  a  lot  afore 
they  could  find  12  they  dast  serve. 

E.  M.  B. 


A  D^ATRIPE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Oh,  very  well;  since  Mr.  Percy  Flage 
prefers  the  art  of  William  Spellbinder 
to  tripe,  suppose  we  let  the  tripe  pass. 

My  compliments  to  Mr.  Fla^e,  for  he 
seems  to  be  one  ot  tlfe  cognoscenti.  He 
knows,  or  has  he  merely  read  in  the 
:  Philadelphia  North  American  an  inter- 
I  view   with    "probably  America's  most 
I  widely  kn^wn  artist"? 

'  Thus  spoke  William  Spellbinder:  "Per- 
liaps  the  three  greatest  influences  for 
good  in  American  life  are  the  law,  the 
pulpit  and  art."  ' 
"Fifteen  years  ago,  owing  to  ill 
health.  Mr.  Spellbinder  had  to  retire 
from  the  clergy."  Ah,  he  is  an  ex- 1 
minister! 

Also  let  us  quote:  "Mr.  Spellbinder 
has  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  old 
New  England  pictures.  Many  of  them 
are  his  own  work  and  they  have  been 
I  judged  as  masterpieces."  Those  photo- 
graphs again,  tinted  by  hand  —  hired 
hands! 

From  the  Manchester,  Ct.,  Herald, 
1921:  "Mr.  Spellbinder  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  art  and  the  collecting  of  an- 
tiques. Besides  being  interested  in  col- 
lecting, he  has  a  factory  in  Mas.sachu- 
setts  where  he  makes  reproductions  of 
furniture.  Some  of  this  furniture  may 
be  seen  at  Watson  Bros.'  store." 

Prom  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can we  learn  that  Mr.  Spellbinder  has 
now  "undertaken  to  reproduce  exactly, 
and  by  hand,  the  exquisite  examples  of 
an  apparently  lost  art.  The  exhibition 
(in  Philadelphia)  is  not  commercial,  but 
seeks  to  foster  appreciation  of  good 
art." 

From  a  pamphlet  handed  to  the  writer 
■It  the  Newburyport  exhibition  of  Spell- 
inder  Americana  in  191S.  Admission  25 
.  .  nts:  "The  author  bespeaks  the  sup- 
port of  an  appreciative  and  intelligent 
public  in  making  this  setting  forth 
creditable  to  America.  Thoughtful  per- 
sons will  understand  that  »t  is  under- 
taken, not  for  financial  gain,  but  for 
love  of  good  taste  and  good  furnish- 

'"fn  1919  the  entire  collection  was  on 
=  -ile  in  New  York,  and  I  acquired  a  few, 
pecimens— for  a  tidy  sum  and  my  furl 
-vercoat.  Mr.  Spellbinder  is  an  all- 
,  round  man.  I  cannot  follow  him  even 
■vith  Percy  Flage.  JOHN  QUILL. 

A    PRETTY  TYPIST 

(Takahito  Iwai   in   Cheify  Leaves)  j 
\  pretty  girl  among  the  crowd  of  typists 
\lways  gave  me  a  sweet  smile. 
I  did  "not  see  her  for  a  whole  day. 
\nd  I  had  a  sense  of  something  missing, 
Vs  if  1  had  left  my  watch  at  home. 


THE 


CHARGE    OF  THE 
BRIGADE 


FIGHT 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  battle  of  the  Marne  may  be  pre 
=erved  in  future  history,  but  the  battle 
of  Park  street  is  a  daily  epic  in  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  In  this  city 
of  art  and  culture.  Would  there  were  al 
Tennyson  to  immortaliza  our  livmg 
tomb  beneath  the  concrete  sod  of  Bos- 
ton Common  where  men  and  women  ex- 
hibit in  intensified  form  the  human 
struggle  for  existence.  As  there  appar- 
ently is  not,  the  following  substitute  is 
offered  in  description  of  the  devoted 
band  of  cummuters  who  try  to  board 
any  one  of  the  cars  during  rush  hours: 
THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  FIGHT 
BRIGADE 

"Forward  the  Fight  Brigade. 

Charge  for  the  cars,"  they  said; 

^nd  not  a  man  faltered. 
-     Jamming  their  derbies  low, 

SAvinging  a  wicked  elbow. 

Onward  they  fought  their  way. 

Each  man  resolved  not  to  stay.. 

Desperate  six  hundred. 

Whistles  to  left  of  them. 
Scoreboards  to  right  of  them, 
Hundreds  in  front  of  them, 
Bewildered  and  hindered; 
Yet  boldly  they  fought  and  well, 
Every  man  pushing  like  h-11. 
Scraping  the  jaws  of  Kate, 
And  sinking  the  hat  of  Belle. 
Gallant  six  hundred. 

Honor  the  Fight  Brigade: 
Honor  the  fares  they  paid; 

t.T,,,-..T-  tl.t      -■•  whii  stayed — 


Oliver  Ditson  Company  has  added  to| 
Its  valuable  series.  "The  Musicians'  Ll-i 
brary,"  two  volumes,  "Modem  Rus- , 
llRn  Songs,"  edited  Toy  Ernest  Newman,  i 
The  volumes  are  as  handsomely  printed 
M  the  preceding  Issues  in  this  series, 
trtth  translations  by  various  hands  from 
the  Russian  into  English,  supplemented 
H  «mes  by  French  or  German  versions. 
tThsre  are  biographical  notes  ooncem- 
Ine.  the  composers,  except  in  the  ca.se 
»f  Myron  Jacobson,  M.  Bagrlnofskl,  O. 
Bachnofsky  and  A.  Tlnlakor.  With  re- 
gard to  these  gentlemen  the  ViUon  ora- 
bles  are  dumb.  Thece  are  portraits  of 
l6  composers. 

Mr.  Newman  contributes  a  preface, 
tt  Is  characteristic  of  him  In  a  way.  as 
When,  saying  that  In  the  two  vo|ume8 
tiierft  Is  something  for  all  tastes.  hjven 
t>n  what  may  be  called,  without  of- 
fence, the  lower  slopes,  the  vintage  Ib 
better  than  in  most  countries.  There  is 
fclwavs  room  for  the  song  that,  wlth- 
bilt  any  pretence  of  profundity  of  phll- 
psophy  or  science  of  technic,  gives  voice 
to  the  simple,  honest  feeling  of  simple, 
honest  people.  There  is  no  need  for 
this  sort  of  thing  to  degenerate  intg 
the  bleating  sentimentality  of  the  worst 
German,  the  anaemic  thinness  of  the 
^rst  French,  or  the  devastating  vul- 
garity of  the  worst  English  song." 

He  finds  that  the  variety  of  style  Is  > 
the  result  of  a  variety  of  Influences, 
racial,  local  and  cultural.  The  Russian  , 
folk  mualp  existed  long  before  Russian 
art  music  came  Into  existence.  When 
the  Russian  composers  fell  under  its 
Bpell,  it  became  a  genuine  Influence; 
•while  "art  muslo  as  the  German  musi- 
tslan  of  the  mid-nlneteenth  century  knew 
It  could  not  go  to  the  German  folksong 
for  inspiration,  for  It  had  never  really 
quitted  it." 

Russian  music  was  fortunate.    In  that 
It  had  no  national  cultural  tradition  of 
Its  own  so  overwhelming  that  there  was 
no  escape  from  it— no  thought  of  escape 
from  If:  In  Germany,  there  was  a  uni- 
lormlty  of  influence.    The  Russian  com- 
poser drew  from  the  storehouse  of  folk- 
eong.    Then  there  was,  Jn  addition  to 
marked  local  differences  of  race  and  tra- 
dition, a  strong  orienta?  or  quasi-orien- 
tal influence.    The  Croatian  Haydn  and 
the  Czech  Gluck  were  in  essence  Ger- 
man  composers;  but  the  orientalism  that 
has  always  been  part  of  Russian  music 
never  lost  Its  own  characteristics.  And 
so  the  Russian  composer  of  songs  had 
two  sources  of  culture  to  draw  upon, 
a3  . against  the  German's  one;  yes,  a.v 
third,  the  German  culture.    There  are, 
then,  three  different  styles  in  the  Rus-  , 
Bian  song-the  folk,   the  oriental,  and 
the  distillation  from  the  German.  Some- 
times  they    are    exploited  separately; 
"more  often  they  are  subtly  Interblend-  | 
fed  "     There  are,  to  be  sure,  personal 
Btvles;   the  quasi-recitative  of  Dargo- 
mitskv;    the  Moussorgsky  songs  tnai 
ara  as  close  as  possible  to  rhythms  and 
BccenU  of  speech,  and  the  -post-lnri- 
prSslonlst  style  of  the  later  Stravin- 
hkv.    Glinka  never  forgot  Italian  s"avi- 
tv"  His  successor.  Dargomijsky,  nuct- 
uVtes  between   Italianlsm.  orientalism, 
Muscovltism,  eclecticism  and  something 
that  is  absolutely  his  own."    The  big 
.-Five"— Cui.  Borodln.p  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov.  Moussorgsky  and  Balakirev— show 
•■more  variety  than  the  contemporary 
German    song."     Medtner  i^^^^ 
tolk  .style.    Mr.  Newman  says  this  mat- 
ters not:  Medtner's  songs  are  flrst-rate. 
"No  doubt  a  German  might  have  writ- 
ten them,  but,  as  a  matter  of  tact  no 
German  did.   ...     If  Medtner  prefer, 
to  spend  his  time  talking  to  Goethe  and 
Heine  and   Brahms  and  Wolf  rather 
than  In  freezing  his  toes  watching  the 
Russian  peasant  doing  his  frog  dance 
m  the  snow,  that  is  purely  his  affair.  To 
do  anything  else  would  be  insincerity 
on  his  part;  and  out  of  insincerity  no 
great  art  can  come." 
Moussorgsky    Is  .coneidered    at  some 
»  length  bv  Mr.  Newman,  who  remarks 
that  the  "folk  style  will  always  be  found, 
employed   deliberately,   when  the  Rus- 
..^ian  people  are  the  subject  of  the  poem 
Rn<;«ian  prosody  has  had  a  good  deai  ot 
influence  on  Russian  melody.    It  is  rich 
in  dactylic  endings,  "which,  needless  to 
cyv.  set  the  English  translator  insolu- 
ble  problems  at  times."     The  dactyls 
often  end  In  a  vowel,  another  stumbling 
block  for  the  translator. 

At  the  recitals  in  Boston  given  by 
Messrs.  Rosing  and  Chaliapin,  the  poet- 
ry to  which  the  Russian  composer  had 
•et  music  was  often  and  Pecuh^Hy 
«loomy.  ^^^l^n  a  I^ndon  firm  published 
i  "Russian  Song  Book"  not  long  ago,  the 
Dally  Telegraph  had  much  to  say  about 
the  vjeraes.  ,      .   ,  _ 

"The  heavy  weight  of  melancholy,  tne 
i^^spair  they  voice,  has  no _paralle;_hi 
I  . 


European  literature.     Neliiier  Verlalne 
nor  Leopardl  ever  sounded  ao  hopeless 
a  note  of  tragedy.    Verlalne  bitterly  iaj 
mentlng  Ws  loneliness  and  the  lost  yearri 
eaw  also  the  Immense  calm  and  serenity 
of  the  sky  above;  l^opardl.  while  as- 
serting the  futility  of  realization,  would 
dra-w    with    exquisite    sympathy  night 
■tealing  over  the  peaceful  village,  the^ 
homeward  trend  of  the  village  maiden,' 
the    last    sounds    of    the  workships-- 
aounds  atid  sights  that  have  even  tended 
to  reconcile  humanity  to  its  lot  These, 
Russian  poets  know  no  relieving  feat- 
ure    Let  us  take,  for  Instance,  the  first 
song    of    the    collection.     Three  paths 
stretch  forth  from  the  cottage  door— a.11 
lead  to  sorrow.    The  iflrst  leads  to  work, 
the  ploughing  of  a  stranger's  field ;  the 
second  leads  to  the  tavern  and  vice ;  the 
third   goes  to  the  grave.     Such  is  tlie 
burden  of  'The  Three  Roads'  of  Konop- 
nltzky  to  which  Koeneman  has  provided 
♦he  music— quite  a  new  example.  Gloom- 
ier still    and  indeed  to  an  extent  that 
appears  almost  Incompatible  with  good 
noetrv,  was  a  song  heard  from  Challa- 
Bi„  it  the  Albert  Hall.    Naked,  brutal 
pr-osentation  of  the  story  appears  to  be, 
the  rule  with  these  Russian  composers, 
and  poets.    Nature  brings  no  relief,  and 
toil  has  no  reward  for  them.     Every- j 
where  one  turne  there  is  unspeakable 
■adness  and  misery.    Take  the  autumnj 
song  of  Korestchenko,  the  song  of  81o-| 
nov.  or  the  'Desert'  of  Balakirev--it  is^ 
the  sam'^  story.    The  first  laments  tht- 
death  of  summer,  not  with  Sheileyan  , 
feeling  for  pagan  rites,  but  with  per-  | 
sonal  feeling  of  loss  for  the  blossom  thai 
win  not  come  again;  the  second  begins 
like  an  invocation  to'the  'glowing  sun, 
but  concludes  that  it  cannot  lift  the  tiur- 
den  of  sorrow  from  the  poet's  world  and 
toon  will  shine  on  a  new  grave;  the 
tbfrd    after  describing  the  weariness  of 
A  long  march  in  the  desert,  tells  of  the 
oasis  Ir   the  far  distance— symbols  of 
life  and  death.    So  thoroughly  negative 
a,  view  of  life  cannot  be  found  ni  the 
art  or  the  philosophy  ot  any  other  coun- 
try.   Tolstoy  has  been  described  ae  the 
Walter  Scott  of  Russia,  and  "Beris  God- 
vnov"  has  been  compared  to  'King  Lear. 
The  inaptness  of  the  first  definition  is 
too  obvious  to  need  discussion  in  any 
country     where    Scott's     language  is 
;    Bpoken.    In  the  case  of  'Boris'  the  fun- 
'    .daniental   difference  lies  in  the  maln- 
Bpring  of  the  tragedies. 

"Lear's  fate  is  brought  upon  him  by  the 
mistake  of  a  generous  mind.  •  Boris  is  a 
usurper  and  a  murderer.  Our  sympathy 
readily  goes  out  to  Lear,  because  his 
sorrows  are  caused  by  the  wirkedness  of 
others.  But  the  remorse  of  Boris  is  the 
remorse  of  guilt.  There  Is  nothing  out- 
Bidp  Russian  literature  that  J^ears  any 
resemblance  to  the  thorouehly  destruc- 
tive outlook  of  these  writers  and  mu- 
sicians. It  may  be  unwise  to  assert  that 
tne  songs  are  Russian,  and  nothing  but 
Russian,  in  every  part.  National  life  is 
BO  complex  an  organism,  so  many  are 
the  forces  to  mould  it,  it  is^o  much  the 
result  of  tradition,  custom,  experience, 
physical  laws,  environment,  that  any 
artistic  presentation  may  well  be  partial 
and,  in  some  respects,  inadequate.  They 
are  not  the  less  valuable  on  that  ac- 
count. The  only  artistic  manifestations 
Wiat  ahv«  been  In  Russia  sft  f>x.,owneJ 


hopelessness    and    defeat.        v  ri;ingin( 
Guard"  is  by  W.  G.  Nott-Bower.  Thi 
Times  calls  it  a  fantasy  that  danger 
ously  approaches  bathos  but  Is  saved  b; 
the  acting.    A  sick  child  is  visited  b; 
the  spirit  of  death  and  saved  by  tb. 
wooden  soldier  sent  by  the  child's  dea< 
father   to   guard   his   son.    From  th 
child's  bedroom  there  Is  a  change  to  ; 
pub  where  drinkp  are  served  to  a  riot 
ous  party  who  came  from  the  funeral  o 
a  murdered  son.   The  coroner's  verdlc 
was  against  the  lover  of  the  dead  man" 
sister;  the  sister  Is  the  family's  out 
cast  daughter.    "There   they  sit  ovf 
their  drinks,  quarrelling  among  their 
selves  and  pouring  out  their  drunke 
hatred   upon   the   girl."    This  play 
called  "De  Mortuls"  and  is  by  Stanl* 
Logan.    "The  Regiment"   is  from  tl 
French    of    Robert    Franchevllle.  " 
Uhlan  medical  staff  Is  about  to  inoc 
late  the  regiment   for  smallpox  wh< 
the  tubes  containing  fhe  serum  are  e: 
changed  by  a  Polish  anarchist  for  oth 
tubes  more  harmful.   The  result  is  th 
the  whole  regiment  goes  mad,  as  do 
go  mad,  and  are  shot,  as  dogs  are  8h< 
The  play  has  its  moments.    Mr.  Ha 
hen's  entry  to  confess  his  guilty  car 
lessness  and  Mr.  George  Owen's  teri 
ble  madnes  Is  each  an  achievement.  Y 
the  terror  is  not  the  mind's  terror  b 
the  body's;  there  Is  neither  pity  n 
beauty  in  it;  and  there  remains  a 
gret    that   such   brilliant  performan 
should  be  given  over«to  material  .so  1 
tie  worthy  of  it.    But  at  the  end  IN 
frrawshay-Willlam's    'Cupboard  Lo 
came   to   increase  his  reputation  a 
send  us  away  In  good  humor.  Stephai 
Meyrick  wap.  Ipdiscreet  enough  to 
courage  a.  young  man  who  glanced 
her  in  a  hotel  lounge.    May,  her  frie 
who  came  to  say  good-night,  declai 
that  he  would  come  to  Stephanie's  roc 
and  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Stepha 
would  repel  him.   And  so  we  have  M 
Thorndlke  wondering  if  he  will  coi 
He   comes;   she   plays  with  him 
persuades   him   to   enter    a  cupbo 
while  she  goes  to  bed;  she  locks  him 
sends  the  key  to  May,  and  leaves  1 
shut    up    for    the    night.     When  S 
c  omes  in  the  morning  to  unlock  the  c 
board  it  is  found  that  after  all  the  1 
was  out  of  order.    Stephanie  knew 
The  man,  It  seems,  has  been  made  e 
more   foolish   than   a  substantial  1 
would  have  made  him.    But  has 
May  believes  so.  And  we — well,  we  h 
for   propriety's    sake    that  May 
right.    It   Is   a   delightful  comedy, 
which  the  delight  continues  In  a  do 
Imagined   possibilities   long  after 
curtain  has  fallen." 


hel 


from  writers  and  musicians.    And  t 
musician  came  first."  --nre- 
Koeneman  and  Slonov  "°y„*P/gt- 
sented  in  the  Ditson  collection.  K°«st 
senieu   autumn   song  to 

the  ^elector.   Nor  are  all  the  songs  m 
the  two  volumes  of  fine 
must  always  be  in  volumes  of  this  sort 
concessions  to  the  public.    A  f'T^  ! 
of  a  musically  light  or  """""""P'^*;"^ 
ture  are  thrown   in  to  lure   the  pur- 
chaser   These  volumes,  however,  con- 
tain many  unfamiliar  songs  that  Should 
'  be  made  familiar  by  singers  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  interpretation.  The  time 
^  past  when  a  man  or  woman  singing 
the  notes  with   a  pleasing  smile  will 
"tm^nrthTcomposers  whose  names  as 
wrire^s  of  songs  have  been  before  the 
publication  of  these  volumes  unknown 
to  many,  even  to  those  "Interested  n 
Russian  music,  are  Alpheraky.  Bagrl- 
nofskv   oTiere,  Tppolttov-lvanoy,  Jacob- 
son  Kopylov,  Korestchenko,  Liapounov, 
lachno-vekv,  Sokolov,  Tanllev,  Tcherep- 
nfn  TXkov.  Vassllenko,  Wihtol.  Some 
oJ  ihem  are  known  by  their  Instrumen- 
tal  compositions.  ;„ 
"Borodlne"    should  be   "Borodin  in 
1  English. 

I  New  Grand  Gnlgnol  Plays  in 
.London;  Other  Stage  Notes 

A  new  series  of  Grand  Gulgnol  plays 
m  London  produced  late  last  month  in- 
cluded "tr^edy,  pathos,  tragedy  again 
with  bitter -laughter  »","',  ^."'^i'.  °' 
madness  and  disease,  and  ^t  the  end  a 
sparkling  little  comedy.'  First  came 
Crawshay-Willlams's  "A-niends  Ladj 
Wentworth  comes  late  at  night  to  the 
attic  of  the  broken-down  7*^°,"^ 
.she  loved  and  left  12  years  before.  He 
i  Is  not  brave  enough  to  kill  himself.  She 
■  makes  to  him  the  only  amends  which 
It  Is  in  her  pbwer  to  make.     A  piay.  "i 


But  the  most  dismal  of  these 

is  cheerful  In  comparison  with 
Demon  Nolr",  produced  at  the  P 
Grand  Guignel,  aad  described 
I.,incoln  Eyre  In  the  New  York  Wc 
"A  F»-enchwoman  of  singular  all 
ment — as  a  vamp  she  almost  out-Th< 
Bara — accompanies  her  topograi' 
husband  into  the  African  desert. 

mpishness  leads  a  Negro  pagan  pi 
to  make  advances  which  would  n 
lynching  in  Georgia.  '  whereupon 
husband  soundly  thrashes  the  blacb 
fender.  The  priest  thereujon  insp 
his  savage  flock  to  slaughter  the  to 
rapher  in  most  realistic  and  atom 
turning  fashion,  while  he  hlmsel 
hypnotizing  the  wife  Into  willing 
equally  unappetizing  submission  tc 
untutored  passion.  Race  prejudice, 
posedly  non-existent  in  France,  i 
course  the  basis  for  this  dainty  o 
in.g.  It  is  Interesting,  if  not  signlfl' 
thaJJ^a  piece  of  this  kind  should  e 
Paris  at  a  time  when  scoresof  thous 
of  black  troops  are  arriving  In  numt 
French  towns  to  which  they  have 
assigned  for  regular  garrison  duty.' 

Bernard  Shaw  after  Maurice  Do 
had   lectured  on    Mollere  before 
British  Academy,  seconding  a  vo' 
thanks  said:      "M.    Bourget  had 
that  the  secret  of  Mollere.  Shakesp 
Dante,  and  Goethe  was  that  these 
incarnated  their  respective  nAtions 
wondered  If  that  were  the  case, 
observed  in  M.  Briand,  M.  Clemen 
1  and  M.  Poincare.  who  were  proclf 
representative  Frenchmen  by  the 
ocratic  selection   of  the  whole  < 
French  people,  many  very  remar 
qualities,  but  it  had  never  struck 
that  any  of  them  had  a  striktn; 
semblance  to  Mollere.   He  had  be 
Italy  and  to  Germany,  but  he  ha^ 
no  Italians  in  the  least  like  Dant 
no  Germans  like  Goethe.    Many  c 
most  i^nquestioivably  representative 
llshmen    of    today    were    as  i 
Shakespeare  as  any  human  being 
be    unlike    any    other.      The  t 
Academy  could  not  do  better  thar. 
in  hand  the,  task  of  bringing  into 
enee  a  standard  ediUon  of  Molle 
that    the    only    rivalry  betweer 
French  and  British  nations  would 
to   which    could    give    the  best 
'  sentations    of   the   greatest  drai 
who  ever  lived." 

The  London  Times  said  of  '  The 
produced  at  the  St.  James:  "H 
highly  complicated  mystery,  or 
geries  of  mysteries,  for  which  tt 
thors  are  indebted  to  their  ow 
genuity  as  well  as  to  the  vagar 
the  local  eUctPic  light  company, 
owe  that  company,  as  the  Frenc 
une  flere  chandelle.  and  the  v 
persons  of  the  play  keep  on  Ugh 
or  blowing  it  out.  Indeed,  you 
the  candle  feverishly,  for  you  kno 
between  the  extinguishing  and  r 
ing  of  it  some  one  or  other  Is  s 
have  been  shot,  or  handcuffed,  or 
in  a  safe.  ...  The  audience 
end  called  for  the  authors,  we 
they  ought  also  to  have  calle4  i 
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'lie  system  that  has  *xolted  so  much 
'avorable  comment.  Sir  Alfred  Kutt 
vHy«  of  It:  'Admittedly,  thp  Stockholm 
I'Khtlnir  system  which  has  be«n  so  much 
Hiivertlscd.  and  which  incidentally  we 
now  know  to  be  of  Qcrman  origin  and 
doBlRn.  Is  bettar  than  the  average  llfrht- 
Ing  system  In  this  country.     It  Is  not. 

the   otheii   hand,   better   than  that 
which  could  he  Installed  In  any  npwl.\ 
con.stru<  ted  London  theatre,  provided  the 
proprietors  were  prepared   to  bear  the 
cost.    That  was  thi-  (luestion  with  which 
Hie    directors    at    Drury    L.ane  found 
tlieniselves  confronted.    On  ffolng  closely 
liiio  If.  we  roooKnized  that,  doubtless, 
wc  could  carry  out  much  of  the  work 
more  cheaply  were  ,we  to  place  orders 
abroad.    Rut  we  felt  th;it,  with  so  much 
unemployment    and    widespread  indus- 
trial   depression    about,     tlie  National 
Theatre  of  England  should  only  employ 
British  labor  and  British  material.  The 
result  will  be  made  apparent  in  March 
when  we  expect  to  open  what  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  aftlrm  is  the  most  modern, 
the  most  completely  cQulpped.  and  one  , 
of    the    most   beautiful    housss    in  the 
world.    As  to  the  stage  lighting,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  new  system,  entirely, 
be  It  remembered.,  of  British  conception, 
is  quite  capable  of  giving  effects  equal, 
or  possibly  even  superior,  to  those  ob- 
tained-by  the  much-heralded  Stockholm 
plant." 

Dryden's  "All  for  Love,"  based  in  tho 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  was  ar^- 
nounced  last  month  for  performance  by 
members  of  Merton  College  at  Oxford 
on  Feb.  I.  The  men  were  to  be  dressed 
in  pseudo-classical  armor  and  the  wom- 
en In  the  drosses  of  the  beauties  of  Sir,, 
Peter  .  Lqly.  "The  music  will  be  Pur- l' 
cell's,  and  the  .scenery  designed  to  con- 
vey the  same  impression  as  the  heroic- 
classical  paintings  on  the  walls  and 
ceillTigs  of  the  Restoration."  The  Times 
questioned  this  deliberate  treatment  of 
Dryden's  Roman  play  as  if  we  were  liv- 
ing in  1678.  "If  we  consider  Dryden's 
tragedy  as  a  work  of  art,  is  it  not 
wrong  to  obscure  judgment  by  any 
archaism  for  the  sake  of  archaism?  If, 
however,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that 
'All  for  T.,ove'  compares  so  badly  with 
iitiiii*  Shakespeare's.  'Antony  and  Cleopatra' 
that  there  must  be  justification  for  Its 
revival   extraneous   to  the  play  itseM 


ill  lip    then  we  may  freely  delight  in  the  Res- 


toration mannerism.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  say  that  Dryden  himself  visualized 
his  Cleopatra  in  a  Lely  costume.  Per- 
haps he  did.  But  are  we  not  not  con- 
cerned less  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  author  than  with  the  qualities  of 
^^is  pJa-y?" 


.i 


...  ^  Symphony  by  Vaughan- 

Tnl  Villiams;  Other  Music  Notes  ' 

iitSi      "^'^"Shan-Willlams's    new  "Pastoral' 

HI  '^'"Phony  was  announced  for  perform- 

„«!  ince  In  London  on  Jan.  26.    A  contrlbu- 

t«m  or  to  the  Daiiy  Telegraph  of  .Ian  21 
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■rote:  "The  niond  of  the  symphonv  is 
s   Its   title   .SI/ rests,   almost  entirely 
uiet  an(i  conlemplative;  there  are  few 
)ua  or  quick  passages.    In  form,  |'t  fol- 
toiliili   >ws  fairly  closely  the  classic  pattern 
xiim    nd  is  in  four  movements:  I.  Moderato 
'  -•    I.    Andante.     III.    Moderator   pesante  | 
coda  presto).     rv.V  Lento.    Iea;ding  to  ' 
toderato  maestoso.    The  trombones  do 
ot  appear  till  the  third  movement,  and  i 
1  the  second  section  a  natural  trumpet  ! 
nd  horn  are  used  sounding  the  true  7th 
nd  9th  of  the  scale."  ■  i 

 ^Tr^°^  Liebich  is  dead.    The  fonowing  I 

rtt«Oi*t!cle.   entitled.   "A  Modem  Pioneer  " 
^as  published  In  the  LVidon  Dally  Tele- 
raph  of  Jan.  21:   "In  anx^ntlrely  unas- 
imlng  way  his  was  the  kind  of  fine 
■^rsonality  that  leaves  an  indelible  im- 
■ession  upon  its  use.    A  disproportion- 
e  few  of  those  who  have  come  under 
,..  influence  of  Liebich  know,  or  ever 

fl  know,  preiisely  what  tlie.\  owe  to 
^lidi    s    fresh   and    delightfully  inquisitive 
,.,,jS«lnd.    He  was  equally  at  home  In  any 
"brlod  of  musical  art,  Intere.sted  in  ev- 
:y  sort  of  composer— ancient,  modern. 
Itra-modern— provided    his    work  wds 
-»    inuine  and  sincere.    He  was  a  London- 
born  of  Czech  parents,  both  accom- 


(fif*    Ished  musicians.   He  went  to  the  Con- 
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Jrvatorium  at  Cologne  at  the  age  of 
at  Dresden  he  met  Hans  von  Bue- 
IJW.  and  for  a  time  worked  with  him 

-married  a  charming  and   cultured  ' 
Ish  lady,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  ' 
Dnograph  in  Engl  sh  on  Claude  Debus-  ' 
—with  whom  they  were  both  on  terms  : 
intimacy.    In  his  earlier  professional 
ys  he  toured  with  5Tme.  Patti,  Lady 
ille.  and  other  famous  musicians-  In 
B  nineties, he  gave  a  series  of  chamber 
ncerts  in  Bristol  and  the  west  of  Ene- 
id.  which  added  much  to  His  reputa- 
n  as  maker  of  fine  programs.  But  it 
for  his  pioneer  work  in  London  in 
_     .re   recent   years  that     the  pr«««iit 
t,    unger  generation  are  most  beholden-- 
■  they  only  knew  it.  Contemporary  mu- 
".■  w''  advanced  -Spanish, 

enoli.  Hungarian  and  Austrian  com- 
5ers  was  as  open  to  him  as  the  post- 
on  a  hoarding  are  to  the  pedestrian 
*»l,*he  .street.    When  Debussy  was  all 
»<*  ,1'"*'?,      ^"8'^""  he  had  studied 

-'^"^^f  "y  all  of  his  music  with  Dubussv 
<     ^-'V-fore  playing  it  or  passi;^'u 
1*'  Mto  his  pupils.    It  was  at  a  concert  of 
a»rt  modern  SMnltb  muilo  *lv«*  bv 
eb.ch  at  Aeolian  Ha"  in  "l^tB?,.. 
.nuel  da  Falla  played  ,6me  of  his  I 
mo  piece:s  and  accompanied  some  ^ 
>  songs  In  England  for  the  first  tfme  ' 

e  tLTA*"'^  "tm  that  we  | 

e  the  firfet  performances.  In  J9H  ZV 

by  the   ■modernist'  Hunglrlant! 


■  ii'i  .--iimnl.-itlnK  niliid.  c^i'r  >outl\lul, 
ever  radiant,  ever  affectionate— as  re- 
moto  from  the  fuss  and  turmoil  and 
jealousies  of  the  world  as  the  little  Scar- 
latti pieces  he  played  so  well," 

A  new  oiiera.  "Tlie  Two  Sisters,"  by 
Cyi-ll  Rootliapi,  founded  on  the  old  song. 
"The  Two  .Slstei-s  o'  BInnorie."  has  been 
announced  for  production  at  Cambridge 
(Kng.)  the  middle  of  this  month.  The 
prelude  was  pla.N  ed  in  London  two  or 
three  years  agn 

Speakiivg  of  n«w  Bongs  by  Jano  Joseph , 
and  Angus  Morrison  the  London  Timet 
said;  "We  frankly  do  not  understand  the 
modern  art  of  song-writing  if  this  sort 
of  thing  Is  to  be  taken  as  at  all  repre- 
sentative. One  wonders  if  their  authors 
ever  looked  at  the  great  song  writers 
.so  as  to^under.stand  them,  before  they 
turned      them      down      as  hoplessly 
dcmodeis.   The  problem  of  a  song  re- 
nuiiiis  what  il  always  was— to  find  a 
Rcrm    of    melody,    to    expatiate    on  It 
without    exhausting   It.    and    to  leave 
I  the  audience  wishing  it  was  not  over 
jso  soon,  and  to  do  all  this  so  that  the 
(Words  seem  to  mean  twice  as  much  as 
I  if    they    were    merely    said.  Another 
j  thing  that  remains  what  it  always  was 
is  the  oonvicitlon  of  the  average  man 
who  has  a  fair  .sheet  of  music  paper  and 
■a,  good  pen  that  a  song  is  the  easiest  « 
l^ind  of  music  to  write.   It  is  likely  to 
continue  so  until  that  wholesome  ■  dis- 
cipline is  restored  by  which  the  com- 
poser was  also  the  .singer,  and  it  was 
death  for  anyone  else  to  s.teal  his  .song 
—which  implied,  of  course,  that  every-; 
one  wanted  to."  j 

Some  one  asked  what  has  become  of ' 
Mane  Hail,  the  English  violinist,  who 
came  to  Boston  in  1905  and  played  here 
at  a  Symphony  concert  early  in  1906. 
She  Is  playing  fn  London  and  had  the 
courage  this  month  to  put  on  her  pro- 
gram works  by  British  composers. 

Frank  Hutchena  of  the  Sydney  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  giving  a  piano  recital 
to  the  Architectural  Association  in  Lon- 
don, first  talked  on  "Building  in 
Sound."  "Music,"  he  said,  "was  one  of 
those  arts  which  were  mental  stlmu- 
lantB.  Architecture  was  the  most  con- 
'  Crete  of  the  arts,  and  music  the  most 
fluid.  The  laws  of  music  might  seem 
Intangible  to  the  architect,  but,  after 
all,  they  were  there;  and  If  they  only 
realized  that  certain  things  in  music 
had  a  very  definite  meaning,  it  would 
help  them  to  understand  the  great  mas- 
Iterpieces,  Harmony  in  music  was  a 
form  of  decoration,  and  must  grow  out 
of  the  melody  itself.  The  rhythm  in 
music  was  progress,  and  In  modern 
music  they  had  impressionism.  But  the 
terms  idealism,  realism  and  mysticism 
which  \^re  very  clear  to  the  "architect, 
were  not  so  clear  to  the  musician,  be- 
cause the  latter  was  aealing  with  some- 
thing far  more  subtle  and  Intangible  " 

The  addition  of  "Llllibulero"  to  the 
revised  version  of  "The  Beggar  s  Opera" 
at  the  Hammersmith  Lyric  may  revive 
the  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  refrain.  "Lero.  lero,  lillibulero.  bul- 
len  a  la."  which  has  so  far  beaten 
every  commentator.  The  fact  that  the 
song  Is  credited  with  Iielplng  the  down- 
fall of  James  TI— its  author.  Lord 
Wharton,  boasted  that  it  had  "sung  a 
deluded  prince  out  of  three  kingdoms"— 
led  one  expert  to  translate  it  "With  the 
King,  with  the  .Mass  Book,  a  cup  to  the 
brim  :  but  another  has  rendered  it 
"Light  on  the  sea.  lieyond  the  promon- 
tory." and  a  third.  "Strike  the  football'" 
The  first  portion  of  the  tune  has  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day,  thougli  not 
many  who  join  in  tliat  popular  con- 
vivial chorus.  "A  very  good  song  and 
very  well  sung."  are  aware  that  the 
music  is  that  of  "Lillibulero."— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Miss  Betty  Goodden  is  one       the  few 
pianists    that    have    grasped    the  very 
simple  truth  that  the  really  successful 
recital  is  not  nece.s.sarily  that  which  as- 
tounds, but  that  which  delights  the  lis- 
teners.    While    the    average  concert- 
giver's  Idea  of  telling  contrast  is  the 
matching  of  a  concerto   or   sonata  in 
three  raovements  by  three  or  four  pieces 
of  different  authors,  she  gathers  vari- 
ous short  pieces  around  a  central  idea- 
humor,  the  sea,  butterflies,  mariontttes 
-^and   gives   us  thus  the   same  theme 
viewed  at  different  angles.  Yesterdav 
for    instance,    at    the    Steinway  Hail 
Messrs.  Prokofiev.  Casella  and  Debussv 
showed  us  what  their  notion  of  a  joke 
was  like,  while  Messrs,   Frank  Bridge 
John  Ireland  and  Glacomo  Oreflce  con- 
tributed music  inspired  by  the  sea.  This 
Ideal  scheme  encourages  a  ve'ry  differ- 
ent originality  from  the  wild,  extrava- 
gant kind.   Moreover,  the  most  redoubt- 
able modern  at  his  worst  need  not  be 
feared  when  he  has  to  say  all  he  wants 
to  say  in  a  few  mlhutes.  For.  of  course 
all  the  pieces  admitted  are  short.— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

Adrian   C,    Boult  last   month   gave  a 
concert  of  orchestral  music  by  Elgar, 
l«Bll9t  and  Butt«rworth.  eonduatlng  th* 

Czech  Philharmonic  Society  a1~~Prague. 
A  party  of  six.  "The  English  Singers." 
sang  groups  of  Klizabethian  madrigals 
and  modern  settings  of  English  folk- 
isongs  between  the  orchestral  •  pieces. 
The  audience  insisted  on  hearing 
Vaughan-Williams's  "The  Springtime  of 
the  Year"  three  times.  Mr.  Boult.  to 
his  surprise,  was  given  10  hours  for  re- 
hearsal. This  led  the  excellent  critic  of 
the  London  Times  to  remark:  "This  wljl 
not   surprise  any  one   who  knows 
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hours'    duration     have     lo    be  rushed 
through    in    one    beggarly    three  hours 
rehearsal  I     Comparisons  between  Eng- 
lish and  continental  ordiestral  playing 
favorable  lo  the  latter  arc  futile  while 
thia  difference  In   the  standard  of  re- 
hearsals remains  what  it  Is.    M.  Tallcli. 
the   conductor  of  the  Czech  orchestra, 
has  only  to  assign   to  a  given  i:onc(rl 
just    wlial    he    considers    the  program 
needs,  having  regard  lo  its  length  .-iiid 
Its  iinfamillarity.    of  course,  it  is  often 
said,  and    foreign   lonductors   have  re- 
marked It.  that  our  players  are  fxtraor- 
dinarily  quick   readers.     They  have  to 
lie,  because  they  are  generally  more  or 
less  reading  any  new  work  at  its  first 
concert.    The  Czech  players  did  not  have 
to  read  Eigar's  Symphony  and  the  other 
works  which  went  with  It  in  this  <on- 
cert;   the.v   knew  them,   though   it  was 
their  first  performance  of  them.    Th.e  10 
hours  had  given  them  time  not  only  to 
And  out  what  they  had  to  play,  but  to 
decide  how   they  would  play  it.  They 
were   not   bothered   by   tcclinical  prob- 
lems during  the  porformancp;  ihey  could 
give    themselves    unreservcdl.v    to  the 
spirit  of  the  music  and  to  the  conduc- 
tor's reading  of  it.     Tliey  played  with 
tremendous  verve,  especially  the  bf-ll- 
liant  scherzo  of  the  .Symphony;  as  Mr. 
Boult  expressed  it,  'the.v  didn't  need  any 
backs   to   their  chairs.'     There  are  ail 
sorts  of  morals  to  be  drawn  from  thesf 
events;    that   orchestral    music   in  this 
country  sorely  needs  some  sort  of  sub- 
sidy   to    augment    box   office  returns, 
since  it  is  only  so  that  the  amount  of 
rehearsal    can    be    increased;    that  our 
orchestral  players  ought  not  to  have  to 
rehearse  from  10  till  1.  fulfil  matinee  or 
country  engagements  all  the  afternoon, 
and  turn  up  at  Queen's  Hall  for  a  three 
hours'  concert  at  8  o'clock  " 


Desiccating  the  Drama 

(From  tjie  .V.  Y,  Tribune  l 
i  The  cximmis.sioner  of  prohibition,  Mr. 
IHaynes,  approves  the  action  of  a 
!"movi6"  director  in  excising  a  drinking 
Iscene  from  one  of  his  films  and  order- 
ing an  elaborate  banquet  to  be  staged 
jwlth  no  wine  glas-ees  on  the  table.  That 
Iwas,  of  course,  historicall.v  correct,  at 
|lea.st  in  theory,  if  it  was  a,  post- Volstead 
banquet  which  was  represented.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  in  filming  banquet 
scenes  of  an  earlier  date? 

Is  the  .same  rule  to  be  applied  on  the 
(dramatic  .stage?  le  "Twelfth  Night" 
|henceforth  to  be  barred  from  produc- 
ition?  Is  Sir  John  .Kalstaff  no  more  to 
jtread  the  boards?  Shall  Macbeth  never 
again  "drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
i whole  table"?  Must  "Hamlet"  be  played 
Iwlthout  the  final  .scene?  Or,  ,to  come 
idown  to  plays  of  later  date,  must  the 
I  schnapps  of  "Rip  van  Winkle"  be  re- 
jdnced  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent.? 

Is  a  similar  desiccatory  censorship  to 
be  applied  to  literature,  both  sacred  and 
profane?  Doubtlees  the  "Rubai.^at"  of 
old  Omar  would  have  to  go.  neck  and 
crop.  But  must  John's  Gospel  be  Bow- 
dlerized b.v  the  excision  of  the  narrative 
of  that  first  miracle  at  Cann?  It  will  be 
a  large  contract  lo  ciimiiiHte  from  the 
di-ama.  from  literature  and  from  art  all 
reminders  of  the  days  before  '  the 
drouglit. 

A  Film  League  of  Nation.s;  Evil.s  { 
of  Un.suitable  Picture,? 
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(tlm  organization.     Malli-m  arc  left 
the   hands   of  privaic  Indlvidiiah 
confusion    or  worse    is  often  the  re.'ii. 

What   seems  really   to   be  n|  deil 
some  central  Interna lional  eineiiia  ■ 
ganlzaiion.  with  iiiemberR  from  all  lii 
producing  countries  In  the  world,  wlii 
would  be  empowered  to  control  the 
tercliange  of  Alms-  a  kind  of  film  lea^ 
of  nations.    At  present  in   oiariy  c.i 
there  arc  natic)nal  organiza i  ions  to  I 
after  the  affairs  of  the 'film  Industry 
their  own  countries.    Thene  are  pur 
national  bodies,  but  it  might  bo  foi. 
possible  eventually  to  .form  from  tli 
an   International  body  to  regulate  : 
film  Industry  throughout  the  world, 
this  way  the  difficulties  to  which  <■• 
Booth  has  called  attention  could  be  ■ 
fcctlvcly  surmounted. 

"'Way  Down  East,"  tie  Griffith  fi 
was  sHo'n-n  in  T^ondcm  nc-nrlj  300  tin 
before  it  was  taken  off  at  the  Rmi' 
on  Jan.  28. 

Galsworthy's   ".Skin   Game"   has  h' '■ 
turiieri  by  an  English  company  Intf 
film  play, 

Griffith's  "Orphans  of  the  Storm"  ; 
been  announced  in  London. 

Another  semf-historical  film  made 
America   is   the   version    of  Mr.  I^n! 
Parker's    "Disraeli."     which     is  being 
shown  publlcl.v  in  London  at  the  New 
Gallery.    In    this   instance   no   claim  to 
strict  historical   a.ccuracy   is  made,  so 
that  the  fact  that  the  play  attributes 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  canal  shares 
to  the  sole  initiative  of  the  great  prime 
minister,    instead   of   to  Ihie   men  who 
actually  inspired  it.  need  not  be  Insist- 
ed upon.   Many  of  those  who  .see  ()■> 
play,   however,    will   certainl.v   be  T"  ' 
suaded  that  things  really  happened 
they  are  represented  by  the  dramatist. 
The    story   as    related    in    the   film  is 
probably  quite  as  true  as  half  of  tlm^^ 
found  in  th^  volumes  of  the  most  - 
credited    historian.-^.    In    the    hand.s  -f 
Mr.    George    Arllss.    the    character  "( 
Disraeli  is  very  cleverly  portrayed,  l  o: 
it  hardly  conveys  the  impression  of  '  ' 
r>  sr«eli  described  .so  intimately  by  i 
late  Sir  Will'iani  Frafer.    Still  the  til 
is   one   of  the   best    .America   has  c 
.sent  us.    Considering  thai  it  was  sta--  I 
entirely  in  the  Ijiited  States,  the  Kn- 
lish  atmosphere*   is   mo.st  remarkable 
London   Daily  Te'egraph. 
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difference  between  continental  and  Eng. 


Clhe  1  nil. Inn  Timos,  ,Jan.  L'4.) 
Tn  the  Times  yesterday  there  -^vas  a 
report  of  ;m  interview  with  Gen.  Booth 
\  in  which  after  severely  criticising  the 
film,  he  pleaded  for  an  international  un- 
derstanding on  the  cinema.  He  had  jn.si 
returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  Scamli- 
navia,  and  it  was  because  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  moral  feeling  and 
outlook  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
that  he  asked  for  suc?-i  an  international 
understanrilng.  He  went  on  to  add  that 
at  piescnt  the  einenia  was  sjireading  a 
moral  pestilence  and  that  it  was  incur- 
ably infecting  multitudes  of  tiie  ,\onii^er 
I  people  with  the  baser  forms  of  impurity. 
I  While  ail  will  not  agree  with  Gen. 
Booth's  premises,  a  great  iiumlicr  of 
people  interested  in  films  will  afjrce  with 
ills  conclusion.  It  has  been  apparent  for 
a  lung  time,  and  especially  since  tlie  en.l 
of  the  war,  that  there  should  be  clo.scr 
louch  and  a  better  understanding  lie- 
tween  the  film  Industries  of  different 
countries.  It  is  very  often  forgotten 
that  the  film  is  essentially  an  interna- 
tional institution,  and  that  in  that  way 
it  differs  from  most  other  forms  of  en- 
tertainment, which  are  usually  intensely 
national.  There  is,  for  example,  no  such 
call  for  an  international  understanding 
about  the  theatre,  because  language 
BULkM  It  ■»  utloa«l  aa  inttltuUoa. 

Films,  on  the  other  hand,  need  very 
little  alteration  to  be  appreciated  as 
well  in  one  country  as  in  another. 

Thisc  is    at    once    the    strength  and 
weakness    of    the    cinema.      It    is  its 
strength  because  it  gives  it  such  a  wide 
1  range,   and   its   weakness   because  the 
width  of  its  range  is  not  properly  un- 
jderstood.    The  result  Is  that  a  film  that 
j  Is  harmless  In  New  York  may  do  much 
J  damage    in    India,    and    some  German 
j  films  may  cause  harm  In  other  parts  of 
I  Europe.  At  present,  subject  to  duties  in 
'  i  different  (countries  and  to  local  censor- 
'j  ship  regulations,   films  can  go   to  anj 
part  of  tho  world.     There  is.  howeven 
J  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  suitablj 
,    I  for  the  particular  locality  to  which  thej 
1  [are  sent,  and  In  that  -wa.v  incaleulabl" 
/  [  harm  ma>   be  done.    This  is  partl.v  dn 


Entrance  Tests  for  Actors 

(Tonrlon  Times,  Jan.  20) 
The  opinion  is  ga-ning  ground  in  the- 
atrical farcies  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  minimum  standard  to  which  all 
those  who  \wish  to  become  actors  and 
actresses  should  be  compelled  to  at- 
tain. Under  tlie  present  sy-stem  the 
Iheatrical  profession  is  the  most  open 
i  ('f  all.  .'\n.vane  who  wishes — and  who 
is  fortunate — can  try  liis  hand  at  act- 
ing ill  public,  and  it  is  often  thf>  case 
lliat  undeserviner  amateurs  deprive  de- 
,ser\-iiip;  pi-ofHS-sional  artists  of  tlie 
ni.?ans  of  eainiiiK  their  living.  Thc^  po- 
-ition  is  anoinaious  because,  althougii 
Ihere  is  no  minimum  stan'iard  of  ex- 
cellence, tiiere  is  a  niin  iiiuni  standard 
roiUi-;cct  foi-  pH.\nient.  Managers  must 
|i-!y  flic  irnnimiini  rate  wilh  no  guaran- 
tee tliat  tl'ie  smaller  ;jarts  will  be  ca'pa- 
Ibl.i-  filled. 

In  Oermanv  tlie  matter  is  on  a  much 
more    business-like    looting.    A  lettc! 
was  recently   received   by   the  .-Vctors' 
.\ssociation.     ocscribinfr     the  present 
system  in   Germany,   where   the  raeth- 
f  ds  afford  a  startling  cont'.-ast   to  tli- 
: slipshod  ways  over  here.     In  Germ,-in> 
there   is  an    Association    of-  Theatrical 
j  Employes,    which    roughly  corresponds 
ito  our  .^ctors'  Association. The  differ- 
ence  is   that   till-    r-.ermaii  organizaition 
I  embraces    all    those    employed    in  the 
theatre.      They     liavi-     \:::%r-    admin  is- 
'  trative  buildings,  and  the  subscription.s 
of  members  are  proportionate  to  their 
monthl.\'    salaries.     Fiir    th's  payment 
tile  members  obtain  ail  the  provisions 
of  a.  friendly  sociel.v  . 

The  great  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
association   insists  that  the  .theatrical 
profession     shall     he     regarded     as  a 
"close"   profession,   .\nyone  desirous  iti 
entering  it  is  comi>elcd  to  pass  a  strict 
examination,  even  if  the  usual  training 
has   been   undergone.   Training  schools 
are  conducted  .by  actors  and  actresses, 
who  must  be   in  receipt  of  a  license 
i  from    the    Kmplo.ves'    Association  and 
I  from    the    Managers'    .Vssoclatlon  as 
well.    .i\fter  a  beginner  has  passed  his 
tests   and   has   been    accepted   by  the 
association  he  is  compelled  to  serve  two 
f  yeva  m  *  probctionar  and  oaly  m- 

ceives   piYibation   pay.    .Actors   have  a 
certain   guarantee   of   engagement,  as 
'the  touring  system  is  not  ver.y  common 
in  German.v.  There  are  no  matinees,  and  j 
if  any  artist  plays  more  than  one  per-  ! 
formance   In  a  day  he  receives  two-  | 
■|thirds  of  his  day's  pay  extra.  i 
i  A  scheme  has  also  been  evolved  for] 
ithe  help  of  those  actors  who  served  in 
jthe  war.  A  common  fund  Is  formed  by 
tharglng  a  small  percentage  on  every 

ficket  bought  in  the  theatre,  and  this  i 
3  so  arranged  that  every  accredited  I 
actor  on  the  list  of  the  association  gets  j 
ja  share  of  the  proceeds.  This  scheme- 
as  well  as  the  larger  one — might  be  | 
tried  with  advantage  In  this  country. 


192r8  Music  in  London 
The  Ttmep  had  Ilt«e  to  say  about  last 
ears  music  In  London.  "What  has  It 
all  amounted  to?  What  has  it  given  that 
•ve  had  not  got  when  the  year  began? 
^Vhat.  if  we  had  the  chance,  would  we 
ask  for  over  again?  The  last  is  the  most 
nertinent  question.  This  year  has  been 
V.aren  of  preat  musical  events.  It  seems 
I    where  to  have  discovered  a  rnasler- 
rce  or  a  genius  lll<ely  to  enlarge  the 
cnneral   experience   in  music. 
•pneratlons  will  not  look  back  on  IVil, 
\  we  look  b.ick  on  1SS2  the  "Parsifal 
■  car.  for  insta-nce.  or,  to  take  a  niore 
'  ral  view,  190S,  the  year  of  Elgar's  first 
vmphonv.  or  1913.  when  Chaliapin  and 
he    Russian*-  first    Introduced    us  to 
■.oris   Godounov.'     Wc   hardly  exnect 
events  on  that  scale  now.  though  even 
since  the  war  we  have  had  more  mem- 
orable dates  than  this  one;  191,9.  for  ex- 
cmnle.  when  'The  Planets'  first  whirled 
their  way  into  the  field  of  vi.sion.  Be- 
side these  things  the  vagaries  of  the  Pa-  , 
risian    'Six'    and    the    divertlmentl  of 
^te«ers  Bliss  and  Goossens  seem  sllgnt. 
No  1921  will  hardly  gain  remembrance 
for'  anv  new  music  it  has  brought  us 
Nevertheless,  it  has  had  its  moments, 
differing,    no    doubt,    with    eac^i  indi- 
vidual hearer,  but  moments  which  each 
would  willingly  recall.  It   has  ^^ought 
hack  some  forgotten  music  a"«  ^nen 
.iome     performances     of  well-known 
,hrgs  Which  one  had  hardly  thou^'ht 
r,„ld    '.oound    )il<e   that.-     Any   lis  of 
them  must  be  quite  a  per.sonal  maUer. 
!t  mav  mean  little  or  nothing  to  an>  - 
one  else,  but  here  are  a  few  ^^l^^";'- 1^ 
to  me."  Mr.  Tollcs  then  names  Pam  s 
■■ne  Profundis"  revived   at  a  pr  vate 
.oncert:   PurccIVs   "F-ido  and  Ae'ieas 
performed  by  the  Gmstonbury  Pla,ers 
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at'BathrHoisfs  "Savitri."  and  the  re- 
H.ed  FngPsh  verson  of  "Pon  Giovanni. 

m;    T,egge   of    the    Dailv  Telegraph 
wrote  about  the  pecuniary  °[ 
concert-giving.     "That  there  has  been 
Tva^t  V  greater  number  of  concerts  in 
Udon  than  ever  before  In  tbe  course 
of  the  vear  admits  of  no  doubt.  Hut 
fee!  "ure,  on  the  other  hand,  that  neve 
before  has  there  been  so  poor  a  financial 
..turn  for  the  money  spent  In  concert- 
giving    Over  and  over  again  even  a  con- 
:  cert  of  first-class  calibre  has  attracted 
the  ttniest  of  audiences,  and  there  was 
published  in  this  music  page  'ast  spring 
a  most  illuminating  letter 
hv.  the  manager  of  the  ^.ondon  S^-nn- 
I  phony  orchestra.  In  reply  to  a  statement 
'  that  as  for  a  particular  '•""'•er^-'t  ^.^^ 
that  at  which  Bach's  B  mmor  Mass  was 
performed-the  advertisements  ^e*  fo^^JJ 
the  fact  a  week  before  the 
the  hall  was  sold  out.  a  Poolb  sum  of 
monev  mA.st  he  forthcoinmg  for  the  ben 
clU  of  the  trea.^ury  of  the  orchestra.  It 
.seemed  a  rea.sonaWe  proposition,  surely^ 
But  the  facts  were  1«ad  agamst  tis.  a. 
Mr  Busbv  pointed  ofit.    1  foriret  for  tne 
moment  what  the   exact  ^^^^^^^^'1^^^^ 
but  roughlv  there  were  taken  In  good 
'rone7s^ome  £415.  while  the  outgoings 
amounted  to  some  £470.  a";l  th  s  with- 
out one  penny  piece  gomg  Into  the  cof 
fers  of  the  t^ondon  Symphony  orchestra. 
Tn  other  words,  there  was  a  tolerabl> 
heavv  loss  on  a  concert  which  had  at- 
tracted  so  vast  a  multitude  as  to  fill 
the  Queen's  Hall  to  its  doors.     et.  noth- 
ing daunted,  folk  came  and  folk  went 
giving   concert.?,   orchestral   and  othei. 
cheerfully  enough  as  It  would  appean 
but  with  hardly  even  a  remote  fhance 
r,f  their  money  .spent  on  the  concert 
niing  back  to  them.     It  is  a  cheerj 
irlt    no   doubt,    this   spirit,   and  one 
,„ld  be  perfectly  happy  about  it  it 
:,r.  could  but  think  that  such  concerts 
,re  given  primarily  m  the  interest  of 
no  art  of  music. 

At  Last  Wc  Know  What  U  s  .Ml  j 
About  j 

(From  thp  Cliicago  Tribuna  l  ] 
\  rumor  arises  to  tbe  effect  that  the  i 
ancient  Saxon,  or  perhap.s  Ango-SaxonJ 
:    being    earnestly    considered    as    th.  I 
oner  medium  for  a  translation  of  "VVag- 
.  r  operas  into  English,   snd  we  may 
,  ar  it  at  the  Auditorium  next  season. 
•LOHENGRIN  -  IX  ANGLO-SAXON 
ENGLISH. 
(By  Beo  Wulf-Wulf.) 

orross; 

.^.-hette  ys  thys  sycryte  thette- 
Hee  sow  welle  bathe  gyarded— whette 
ys  thvs  sycryte-hee  so  welle-hathe 
Gy-gu-ar-ded-thette  he  sow  well  hethe 
Gy-ar-ded. 
1  .auhvngrvnne; 

-e  Grvlle  sonte  mee.  ye  Grylle  sont  mee. 
Ye  Grvlle  .onte  mee.  ye  Grylle  sont  mee^ 
Toe     r.e'lc     yonne  mae-hay-dennes 

nomni'. 
Corros; 
Vc  swHnnt 

swanns. 
Mee  flottetli  downne  ye  strem. 

r,ed*so'okks  -  ged-sookks-ye  swanne  b;.  e 

r  d  lyk  wc'wrynge  ye  demm  byrd  s  ne-K. 
.aiiliyngrynne;  .  ,„f„ 

■erewvi.  mee  lofe:  ferewyl.  mee  lofe. 

,.>;ewyl.  mee  lofo.  mee  wyfto.  ferew>-l. 

H,lue^'7o\dde,  butte  holdde.  butte  l;oldd. 
Whvt  h^iurydde  thynge  ys  thysse . 
Ye  swanne  hathe  layd  ye  egge. 
Lauhyngr>'nne; 

Cum  a  lie  Ihfn  hyforre  shce  s€tte 

vllp  havve  ye  om-my-lcti 

"-•vrt'-n.) 
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...ncerto.   No.   I.    B  "at 

X    pianim:  overture.  ISU- 
Public  Library  lecture  hall. 
I'    M     "The   Pros  and  Con^  of 

Wednesday  -Symphony  Ha...  \^ 
lohu   XIc<-ormack.  tenor,  and  Don, 
■irXath.  violini.st,    see  ..peciM 
Th.irsdav  —  .lordan    Hall.    3.30  P 

ETiz^lteth  Bonner,  contralto;  Gluck^ 
r  eparo  Haydn.  Spirit  Song,  Mermaid 
«  alo    J/Iisclave;  Kourarain,  AI- 

PoiV  niausson.  Lea  Paplllon^;; 
sa  nt-Saens.  Amour  Viens  Ai  ler.  fiou, 
haini  .  iialila---  Grelchaiunov, 

•■Sainson     ot     Daiiia  ,    ^  «  ,,1,- 

Over  the  Steppe  and  lullaby  .  K<  <  h 
maninov.  Kloo^ds  of  Sprrng;  rhadwi^k. 
Balla  1  of  Trees  and  the  Master;  .Mrs. 
Bf"4  Oh  Love  but  a  l.ay;  Koote  m 
VVearin-  Awa'  .lean;  Guion.  L.tle 
IMckaniny  Kid;  Framis  Moore,  .  o  . 
Miss  Bonner,  born  in  Wilmington.  I  el 
.  ;  udieHin^ing  in  that  city.  Philadel- 
phia  and  New  York.  Sh..  has  sung 
with  the  Philadelplna  Symphonj 

•  Krid^--SV-Phony  Hall.  2;30  P  M.. 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
chestra   Mr.  Monteux.  conductor. 

sXtv'ordan  Hall,  3  P.  M  Naomi 
Bevard,  pianist.  Bach.  Saraband  and 
Sftu.  from  the  EngUsh  suiU  in  » 

minor-  Gluck-Saint-Saens,  Caprice  on 
Airs  from  "Alcest©'  ;  Schumann,  Auf- 
schwing;  Beethoven,  sonata,  oP- 
(flr.st  movement);  Ireland,  the  Island 
Spell;  Granados.  Petite  Valse  Espag- 
nole;  Rachmaninov,  Prelude  in  G 
major;  Ravel,  Laideronnette,  from 
"Mother  Gooee,"  and  Rigoudon  from 
■■The  Tomb  of  Couperin";  Chopin,  Ma- 
zurka, op.  17  No.  1,  :-octurne,  tS-  •tS. 
No,  1.  waltz,  op.  69,  iNO.  1,  Scherzo  In 

Symphony  Hall,  2;30  P.  M.,  BUy  Ney, 
pianist.    See  special  notice. 
Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.,  repetition 
Frlday-s    Symphony    concert,  Mr. 


tiroes"  t;  -n  lie  ,. ..  .  ed  yeste.>\ay,  ihl.'» 
program  he  must  have  chosen  himself. 
Since  he  has  at  his  beck  a  great  body 
of  listeners  who  are  disposed  to  admire 
everything  he  gives,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff  should  not  care  to 
give  somewhat  more  largely  of  the 
best.  R.  R.  G. 


/returning  it  to  the  sender.    As  prints 
In  the  column,  the  Item  shows  nothing 
,cut  of  the  ordinary.     A.  E.  DUFULL. 
\    Feb.  19.  

'   As  the  -World  Wags: 

Here's  a  Roland  for  ,your  Oliver.  A 
(ralentlne  mailed  at  a  box  near  Ken- 
_  -.  ,  more  square  at  U  A.  M.,  Feb.  IS,  to 

Ask  the  next  person  met  whether  «-ch  Us  de.tinat^^^ 
o'clock  on  his  watch  is  marked  b>         J-u^^^  j.jq  delivery  on  the  same 


z.  a 


//a 


Roman  or  an  Arabic  numeral.  If  he 
does  not  admit  that  he  does  not  know, 
he  can  be  set  down  as  a  really  excep- 
tional person.  •  •  •  This  test  recent- 
ly was  applied  at  a  meeting  of  high 
railway  officials  in  St 
of  them  passed  it." 
■  tell  time.' 


day. 

Newton  Centre. 


H.  S.  MORLEY. 


BUNCOMBIA  CONGRESSIONALIS 

neetmg  ox  u.^-.    I"  M^^'  1^°°'         °'  ^''^ 
.  iTuis  and  none  nent  congressmen  wrote  as  follows  to  a 
Yet  they  could  all  distinguished  scientist: 
Dear  Professor: 

Mr.  G.  Clarke,  a  confectioner  near  t.o  I  have  your  '^^^^r^^^^^Tlr^o  2y 
schools,  wrote  on  aan.  30  f^m  the 
don  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  '^^-1  f^^^V^;;:;,:,:Uuished  entomologists 
visited  by  a  lot  of  children,  and  am  sur-  errors  oi  tne  aifv.    s   ^ 


Or- 

16th 
Or- 
See 


of 


Monteux.  conductor. 


RACHMANINOFF 

Testerday  afternoon. 
ence  that  filled  Symphony  Hall  rig^t  to 
the   doors.    Mr.    Sergei  Bachmaninofr. 
pianist,  played  this  program: 


Handel ; 


Aria  con  Varlazloni  '.Beothov 

Sonata    Pathetlque   t,„„. 


swanne  ye  .swanne  ye 


An- 


Tnvuation  to   the  I^-- ■  •  • -'^.^.^.^^.-Sn 
Barcarolle,    Valse.  Scherzo.... 
Two  Fairy  Stories,  opus  ZJ^-Ji^^^,^  Medtner 

Etude  Tal^leau,  ,oP"-„f  =p?e1udr'ln  "s-tli^  i 
*^(eong  transcription),  ^'-^'^^^''^hmanlnoft 
BK'dleTo.f -(With -cadenza  by  Kach- 

r'^^erson  hearing '  Mn  '  Rachmaninoff 
fo-  the  first  time  and  .disappointed  In 
MS  performance,  might  well  assume 
^v,,t  the  artist    yesterday,  not  in  the 

Ss-ToiidTorof 

genuine  warmth  which  s^^o^s  true  de-  | 
fleht  It  is  curious,  because  Mr.  Rach-  j 
mlninof^'s  playing,  though  of  course 
Excellent,  in  many  "-f  P^^^"',^  "l^^f ' 
equalled  that  of  a  pianist  ol  the  first 
rank  How  does  this  player  hold  his 
audiences  thus  securely? 

That  quality  that  works  magic  per- 
ponalityrthat  alone  can  expla  n  the  phe- 
^V^»non  If  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  borii 
TnTdlSerent  walk  of  life,  had  elected 
to  become  a  pedler.  he  could  have 
^oved  his  customers  to  buy  anything 
he  carried  In  his  pack,  and  to  look  for- 
ward^ too,  to  his  visit  in  the  spring, 
if  he  set  out  to  teach,  he  could  draw 
T,uPlIs  In  droves;  an  actor,  he  could 
K  made  his  way  up  to  Hamlet  or 
King  Lear,  with  audiences  Packing 
theatres  to  acclaim  him.    Anything,^  It 

—  »i,ot  iif.  could  do  at  all. 

Is  safe  to  guess,  tl^at  hf  couiQ 
he  would  do  successfully.  e» 
personality.  personality 

these  qualities  ^^P^^^^L  "-nd  the  con- 
too,  once  he^^«f4'|,^%''e'\';Vned  a  phrase, 
sequence  with  "  (i],ance,  im- 1* 

^rewd  judgment.  earlier 
two-thirds  of  It.  '"^'""^e  Is  everybody 
encores,  con^^*?"llf  of  these  lav  within 
knows,  and  the  h.^".  of  one-^alf  the 
the  technical  abilities  oi  °  ^oo, 

may,  probably  does,  play  better  at  oi^ 


prised  to  find  that  but  a  very  few  can 
tell  the  time,  although  I  have  a  large 
clock  in  the  shop.  •  •  •  I  feel  dis- 
gusted when  children,  even  those  that 

tell  me  they  are  soon  leaving  school.   

cannot  tell  the  time,  and  1  think,  before,  bugs  were 
they    teach    them    Shakespeare,  they 
should  teach  them  to  read  the  clock." 

Thus  we  are  reminded  of  the  old 
gentleman  that  sheltered  and  cared  for 
Lavengro  when  on  his  way  to  Horn- 
castle  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 
This  good  soul  had  studied  Chinese  for 
S5  years  and  could  translate  fairly  well 
the  characters  on  Chinese  crockery,  but 
the  only  way  he  could  read  the  clock 
was  by  guessing  at  the  time.  Lavengro. 
amazed,  said  to  him;  "Consider  what  a 
sad  thing  it  would  be  to  go  out  of  the 
world  not  knowing  what's  o'clock.  A 
millionth  part  of  the  trouble  required  to 
learn  Chinese  would,  if  employed,  InfaN 
libly  teach  you  to  know  what's  o'clock. 

To  which  the  old  man  made  this  sen- 
sible replv;  "I  had  a  motive  for  learn- 
ing Chinese,  the  hope  of  appeasing  the 
miserv  in  my  head.  With  respect  to 
not  knowing  what's  o'clock,  I  cannot 
^see  anything  particularly  sad  in  the 
matter.  A  man  may  get  through  the 
world  very  creditably  without  knowing 
what's  o'clock."  . 

There  is  too  much  living  by  the  clock, 
working  against  the  clock,  which  article 
of  home  or  office  furniture  should  not 
be  the  dearer  to  us  because  many  from 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  northern  Eng- 
lish provinces.  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  call  it  "she."  There  is  a 
general  tendency  in  all  dialects  of 
Scotland.  Ireland  and  England  to  per- 
sonify tnaminate  objects.  In  the  Shet- 
lands  islands  they  are  masculine;  in 
the  Midlands  and  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, the  u.se  Is  variable.  The  misogyn- 
ist might  say  that  as  a  clock  is  often 
variable  it  should  be  spoken 
"she." 


you  mention,  but  I  had  some  errors  of 
my  own.  derived  in  part  from  the  ob- 
.ervers  of  my  own  class.    T  thought  that 
'rogs  made  this  foam,  spitting  at  he 
i  Lreen  bugs  as  they  jumped  over  the 
'crotch   in   the  grass  where   the  green 
This  seems  to  me  still  a 
more    reasonable     explanation.  Why 
should  bugs  cover  themselves  with  ajr 
bubbles,   and   do   it    with   their  tails. 
Have  they  no  lungsT    Still,  even  at  the 
Hsk  of  aiding  the  propagation  of  whal 
Beems  to  me  the  foundation  of  a  heresy 
Lnd  an  attack  on  religion.  I  must  say 
that  your  three  pictures  remind  me  o 
Bome  movements  I  have  noticed  in  th- 
BuTcombla  Congresslonalls  which  exls 
^  Washington.    I  have  never  been  abl 

"  t'oLTnt'o  V°  Lre'^n'^e^'^r'twrcL^H 
ta^y'exudes'^a  viscid  fluid  but^.t  i 
_o„»r  clear     He  also  fills  it  with  ai 
bubbles,  but  does  that  with  his  mout 
and  no    with  his  tail,  though  he  give 
Ms  mouth  a  rhythmic  motion  which  r 
sembles  the  movement  of    the  tail  c 
Aphrophora.     Another  point  of  r 
semblance  is  that  when  he  is  entire^ 
covered  with  froth,  ^e  makes  no  oth 
motion   than    one   to  be  permitted 
n.rther   extend    this   substance   In  tl 
Record     I  have  never  dried  on  rnyse 
on  naner    but  the  government  printli 
°omcrf%quently  does  so,  and  the  rest 
is    sent   with    a    frank    to    all  Plac 
reached  by  the  constitution. 
The  Buncombia  Congresslonalls  us 

£?b--^:^';o^g^o^r^ 
SH^.-^^rr;^iotir^^-> 

^■^.^rrtlng  that°tMs  humble  contributi 
to  the  calse  of  science  "^ay  be  app. 
liuted.  I  remain  your-  v«nr  tnOf. 
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THE    SEEING    EYE,    THE  DARING 
PEN 

(From  P.  P.  A.'3  •  Conning  Towei^'  In  the 

New  York  -World  of  Feb.  17) 
My  father's  vest  Is  stained  with  bits  of 

My  mother,  drunk,  sits  sobbing  in  her 
tea; 

Yopng  Michael's  kicking  sister  in  the 
leg. 

-While  mad  desire  stirs  restlessly  in  me 

A  frightful  noise  assails  my  vlbrantear; 
I  look  to  see  the  author  of  the  call  .  .  . 
My  uncle  stands  there  yelling  for  his 
beer. 

As  grandma  scuffs  her  slipper  down  the 
hall. 

I  ask  myself  why  T  should  longer  stay 
Within  these  walls  of  turbulence  and 

A   thousand   times   I've   tried   to  run 

away, 

But  lack  of  opium  always  brings  me 
back. 

A  scream;  and 


■What  Is  that  sound? 

then  a  thud 
Re-echoes    from    the  partly 

room   .    .  . 
I  hasten  there,   and  weltering 
blood 

My  mother  lies — pa's  beaned  her  with  a 
broom. 


furnished 
in  her 


\ 


"Here's    Truth   indeed,"    the  younger 

critics  cry. 
"This'  man-  sees  life,  and  seeing,  dares 

to  write." 
But  as  I  read  their  words  I  faintly  sigh 
And  wish  that  God  had  given  him  bet- 
ter sight.    WATTLE. 

STILL  MORE  MARVEL-LOUS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  today's  Herald  you  published  a 
letter  which  I  sent  you  a  few  days 
ago,  but  dviitted  the  address  on  the 
envelope  inclosed  therein,  showing  the 
efficiency  of  the  P.  O.  Dept.  The  letter 
was  mailed  in  Newton,  addressed  to 
"Merchants  Co-operative  Bank,  Book 
No.  7989."  No  other  address.  The  point 
of  my  letter  was  that  an  employe  of 
the  P.  O.  Dept.  should  take  enough  In- 
terest in  his  work  as  to  locate  the  bank 
-  Kd  deliver  the  letter  at  our  correct 

'  "iress.  51  Comhlll,  Boston,  Instead  of 


Stage,  seats  and  standing  room.  Syr 
phony  Hall  was  died  for  the  oonc. 
John  McCormack  guy  yesterday  afte 
noon,  with  the  help  of  Donald  M  r 
Beath.  violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneld*, 
accompanist.  This  was  the  propam: 
Recitetive  xnAXbrtTOm  "Th.  M»unt  ojl 

Olives"   -  ;;  .Chsuss 

lA  CaxavaB*   •   Brld 

<3o  Not,  Happy  Day  

The  -White  P«*«9- -i/ ■  ■  •  •  "J  i'V^' '  W 
Throufh  the  Lonsf  Day*  *M  Tears- 
Irish  Folk  6on»»i  I 

Norah  O'Neale.  

The  Short  Cut  te  th»  SaM»  , 
If  I  HaA  a-Knenr. 

Una  Baun.  iirTmeM 

^"iv  You  — r.fr.;::  & 

The  Last  Hour  ""^Bel 

To  Ireland.  .....•--.•••>  —  •••••*•• - 

If  our  choral  societies  are  not  abci 
turning  an  honest  penny,  why  doet  r< 
one  of  them  try  to  seour*  Mr.  MoCt 
mack  for  a  p*-formanoe,  say.  of  Haj 
del's  "Samson?"    An  overflowing  au. 
ence  would  be  assured  the  day  the  tic  I 
ets  were  put  on  sale.    Oratorio,  toiay.  | 
accounted  by  most  people  dull.   DuU  i- 
surely  Is  as  we  usuaUy  hear  It  P'. 
formed,  when  smaU-volced.  nndrama , 
soloists  strugle  with  music  written  • 
the  most  able  opera  singers  Of  th  | 
day.    Some  persons,  to  be  sure,  co 
[plain  that  this  singer  or  that  Is  too  <■ 
leraoo:  he  does  not  understand  th*  o,; 
Itorio  style.     Too  operatlo.  perhaps.^ 
1  singer  may  sometimes  be,  but  too  dra;- 
iatio.  too  emotional,  not  often.  Agaii 
the   great  English  •'^^ool  of  orat^ 
singers,  Clara  Novello.  Sims  T 
others  of  their  kind,  their  dra>natlc 
aoterizatlon,  their  ' w^"''-  '^^'V „„  1. 
up  as  faults;  they  were  deemed,  on^ 
contrary,  requisite  virtues,  and  as  b  P 
were  extolled.    If  conductors  and  s-  i 
ers  would  go  back       the  «"Uer  P 
clnle   of   oratorio   Perfo'-™an°**>,n  d 
nizing  that  Handel    Mendelssohn  g 
the  rest  wrote  musio  as  ^^a^'t  i 
stirring  as  in  them  '^^  ^^J^^jf  ,!.- 
using    the    opera  fo'j;"-.  "^^J^V 
certs    might    gain    wider  acoep 

riS'r"'McCormack.  in  the  recitative 
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lice  of  an  all-  lift  sel  iiiinsulf  a  lUi't:-  '  hk.s,  ki'-'P''"^.  oiiI'jji.s,  biili  usii.  a,  paliii^ 
t  taak,  ulnee  Beethoven  was  not  at  his  land  Ivy  leaves,  but  not  the  Indian  herb 
ppiest  In  writing  for  the  voice.  Bee-  that  cau««th  the  animal  eating  to  lose 
vtn.  however,  whether  for  voice,  iil-  (horn  and  hair.  Not  a  word  about  celery. 
>,  string  quartet  or  orcrheetra.  found  ^  Aristotle  tells  how  the  hunter  on  a 
slo  of  a  power  to  make  his  hearem  'tame  elephant  can  capture  a  wild  one. 
Lct  to  the  moet  profound  emotions,  j  Nothing  about  celery,  nor  do  we  recall 


\  In  this  recitative  rolg;na.ntly  he  ex- 
s.ied  the  despalrlnff  anguish  of  th-- 
man  Christ  In  face  of  hi.-*  doom.  Mr 
CorrnHck.  by  his  Intelligent  matlnc  o' 
IS  and  text,  his  tine  feellne  for  the 
sical  and  daniatir  value  of  every 
■nse,  and  above  all  by  the  sincerity 
his  passion,  sounded  the  despair  of 
noble  soul  as  vividly  ajf  though  he 
re  giving  voice  to  the  desperation  of 
\t  less  guiltless  stitfered,  Amfortas. 
perb  singing  was  this  of  Mr.  Mc.Cor- 
ck's,  Mnglng  In  the  all  but  forgotten 
ind  style,  the  true  stl.ve,  by  the  way. 
oratorio.  The  Samson  of  Handel, 
ni  Mr.  McCormack.  should  prove  an 
lerlence,  and  an  object  lesson, 
or  the  rest,  Mr.  McCormack's  sing- 
calls  for  no  new  comment.  His 
ivless  Intonation,  his  clarity  of  enun- 
tlon.  his  appreciation  of  musical  val 


any  allusion  to  the  plant  In  Charles 
Reade's  diatribe  against  the  malice  and 
troaehery  of  the  elephant  In  "Jack  ot 
All  Trade*." 


FURTHER 


ABOUT 


INFORMATION 
MR.  CUSH 
(t'rora  "F.  F.  V.'s"  column  In  the  New 
York  Tribune.) 
They  Operated  Just  In  Time 
F.  F.  V. :  I  nursed  Mr.  J.  Trockmorton 
Cush  the  time  he  had  his  appendix  re- 
moved, and  every  time  I  took  his  pulse 
he  used  to  cay:  "Well,  well!  Here  comes 
the  little  girl  to  hold  my  hand." 

G.  A.  R. 

F.  F.  v.:  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Cush  on 
■the  links,  wearing  his  stocklnps  wlUi 


HO 

111.. I    II.  e.'uiiii.,;,    owed  .money, 

today  owes  nona.  becausp  he  la  not  the 
.siiTne  man. 

Herod  Krappatore— Would  that  phll- ■ 
o.sophy  would  hold  good  In  law! 

FOR  MEN  ONLY 

Mrs.  Charles  Seymour  Westbrook  de- 
clared In  court  that  her  husband  had 
abandoned  her  In  a  part  of  .St.  John's 
In  a  group  of  islands,  where  there  were 
no  other  women.  .She  added  with  un- 
conscious humor  that  the.se  Island*  are 
called  the  Virgin  liiland& 


tassels?    His  bag  of  clubs  Includes 
.  all  these  great  qualities  and  other?    Ibafty,  a  sammy,  a  mld-mashie,  a  jigger- 
well    were   yesterday    to    the    fore,   /jnlbllck,   a  wooden   faced   cleek  and  a 
..../i.^ic  «...    j^^,ooden  putter,  and  he  ehoots  the  18  In 

ills,  not  counting  those  that  went  In  on 
the  water  hole.  L.  B.  T. 


t  many  students  can  hope  ever  to 
lal  him:  to  listen  to  his  amazingly 
uU'ul  Kinglnfe,  however,  should  have 
e  ertect.  It  would  seem,  of  Inspiring 
ery  single  student  to  work  like  a  doB 
sing  as  well  as  he  can.        R.  R.  G. 


IG  THRONG  HEARS 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

rogram     Consists      Entirely  of 
t    Tschaikovsky's  Jfasic 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
mil  Molienhauer.  conductor,  gave  its 
th  concert  yesterSay  afternoon,  in  the 
James  Theatre,  with  Felix  Pox, 
anist,  as  assisting  artist.  The  pro- 
m  was  given  over  entirely  to  .the 
orka  of  Tschalkovsky — his  "Pathe- 
5ue"  symphony:  concerto  for  plano- 
rte  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor,  opus  23,  and 

'Overture  ISlS." 
The  attendance  was  one  of  the  largest 
the  season,  and  although  the  con- 
rt  was  the  longest  ever  given  by  the 
chestra,  not  ending  till  5:27  P.  M., 
aro«ly  a  single  person  left  before  It 
as  over.  The  compliment  was  the 
or^e  significant  In  view  of  the  tremen- 
us  auHience  which  packed  Symphony 
all,  only  a  few  doors  away,  for  the 
cCormack  concert. 

Mr.  Mollenhauer's  men  won  new 
urels.  and  the  conductor  was  evi- 
»ntly  much  gratified  by  the  en- 
lUSiasm.  Of  course,  Mr.  Fox  attracted 
goodly  share  of  the  attendance,  and 
lose  who  religiously  appear  at  every 
ie  of  his  recitals,  as  well  as  when  he 
ays  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
lestra.  had  another  treat  In  his  expo- 
tion  ot  masterly  touch  and  tone,  re- 
lurcetulness,  and  muslcianly  dynamics, 
e  was  recalled  four  times. 
Miss  Marjorle  Moody,  soprano,  will  be 
e  assisting  artist  hext  Sunday,  sing- 
g  "Depuis  le  jour,"  from  Charpentier  s 
Louise."  Schumann's  Symphony  No. 
in  B  flat,  opus  88,  Delibes's  ballet 
usic  from  "Sylvia,"  and  Brahms's 
Academic  Festival  Overture,"  opus  80, 
ill  complete  the  program. 


Until  last  year  Mr.  Cush  always  spoke 
of  golf  as  "an  old  man's  game." 


"At  z  / 


/ 


f 


A  passionate  press  agent  assures  us 
that  Tusko,  "the  biggest  Himalayan 
elephant  In  the  world."  employed  In  a 
film  plaj^the  agent  says  "starring  ve- 

ilcle"— ran  away  from  the  circus 
■ound  in  Los  Angeles  and  was  lured 

ome   by    "fresh,    crisp   celery."  We 

ere  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  ele- 

hants  roamed   about   on   the  Hlma- 
7,^°^^  ""ecently  attempted  to 

limb  Mount  Everest  said  nothing  about 
neetlng  these  sagacious  beasts.  (Per- 

aps  ^  the  press  agent  uses  "Hima- 
ayan  pleonastically  to  denote  size— 
hus  enforcing  "biggest.") 

Zl  The  elder 

-   M„  elephants  were  caught, 

ev  til       •  benches   Into  which 

n  Li  ■  T  Troglodyte  tumbled 
Hnnint  P^'^'"^  """"  a  tree  and  then 
lipping  to  earth  hamstrung  the  anl- 
entl..^C»  "  ^  "t°'^anus.  the  Roman 
f«H  •   ^^""^^"^  venturous   in  1503, 

^ht^^./t^*"r  '^"'^^'  strange 
^e  with  ht'J.  "I  P«'-"^"e«ns   fell  In 

»  him— has  much  to  say  about 

IIJ  "l^^^'  ""^"^^y  ^"d  ^vit  of  ele- 
f  cantuHL"rv.'''"^  'he  manner 

ew  whn  ^  ^^'^'^  Bartholo- 

ifw^r^H  ?°'"P'«ted  his  great  work,  or 
»85    telu  i'-    °r  Valentine's  day. 

tells  how  two  maidens  going  Into 
r  f        would  play  a  mean    nek  on 

L^'h^^"''  l'"^'"^  *°  him  aTd  el" 
U  of  th^  """'..he  fell  asleep  "for  lik- 
I  thi  M  •  '^^y  «tuck  him 

!vord  Tw*  °^  fhe  side  with  ^ 
|Vora^  These  young  ladles  did  not  nro- 
Ide  themselves  with  celery 

1^  e^'Of  'fh^  "^^^^^  the 

r.Mel's     "wu.  ^'^P''^"'"  In  Edward 

how  ,   °f  Four-Footed 

K!f  «■  elephants  delight  in 

^  brl^^TthJ'"'  they    dre  s 

onme  of  their  managers,  "like  dain 

Ith  grrerh^rh"""^"  their 'dts^es  j 
eTr  Tur^JZ^^  .^"^  P"'  them  Intr  ^ 
^eir  cups  Of  wine."    According  to  t) 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FEB.  16 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Something  new  In  the  gentle  art  of 
"banditing"  has  been  established  as  a 
precedent  by  an  Inspired  operator  in  the  | 
always  enterprising  suburb  of  South 
Boston.  Lured  by  the  headlines  that 
there  had  been  a  gun  fight  In  that  dis- 
trict, I  thought  it  probable  that  the  re- 
ported pistol  shots  were  miner  echoes  of 
the  ill-atmed  gunplay  In  the  mother- 
land and  regrettable  that  the  free  and 
equal  South  Bostonian  had  scrapped  the 
historic  half-brick  and  bit  of  scantling 
with  which  political  adjustments  were 
established  in  former  days,  for  the  more 
deadly  and  less  decisive  automatic.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  narrative  was 
without  political  content  and  that  the 
headlines  were  grossly  misleading. 

One  Paolo  Nargiotto,  a  young  patri- 
cian, wandered  from  the  Via  Sacre  of 
the  North  end,   doubtless  seeking  the 
wherewithal  for  gifts  to  his  Francesca, 
and  entered  upon  the  premises  of  the 
shop-keeping  plebian,  Glto  Leone,  with 
revolver  drawn.    Thrusting  the  weapon 
against  the  palpitating  bosom  of  the 
elderly  Gito  with  the  hoarse  command 
of  "man!  alto,"  Paolo  backed  him  into 
a  corner  and  quickly  removed  the  sum 
of   $13.50   from    his   pocket,    which,  at 
current  rate  of  exchange  on  Naples,  is 
a  substantial  sum  in  the  currency  of 
that  city.    Then  for  the  getaway.  With 
the   strategy  of  a   Napoleon   and  the 
swift  skill  of  a  Sioux  warrior  ravishing 
the  scalp  of  an  enemy,  the  young  Ro- 
man spun  his  victim  face  to  the  wall 
and  with  one  circumferential  slash  of 
his  keen  blade  removed  the  seat  from 
the  pants  of  Messer  Glto.    Waving  his 
trophy  aloft  to  an  appropriate  theme 
from  "Tosca,"  the  young  Paolo  beat  It 
for  the  street,  confident  that  one  so  re- 
spectable as  Glto  would  abandon  pur- 
suit at  the  doorway,  or  If  not  that,  then 
that  the  chill  of  the  outer  air  would 
soon  benumb  his  engines  of  locomotion 
He  had  heard  and  remembered  Welling- 
ton's remark  at  Waterloo,   that  if  the 
OS  cocyx  is  wet  or  chilled,  all  is  wet  or 
chilled.   In  dealings  with  any  one  but  a 
member  of  the  Winterbottom  family  or 
one  lion-like  by  nature  as  in  name  hi-i 
strategy   would   have   been  successful. 
Perhaps  the  unlucky  13  of  ravished  dol- 
lars had  its  part  in  it.  .for  his  down- 
fall was  at  hand.    Swiftly  turning  from 
the  wall,  the  lion-hearted  Gito  seized  a 
can  with   a  large   red   tomato  labellfid 
1  upon     its    rotund     circumference  and 
i  hudled    it  bomb-like   at   the  departing 
Paolo.    F'or  a  moment  the  Fates  were 
j  kind.    From  the  corner  of  an  eye  he  saw 
j  it  coming  and  ducked  the  deadly  im- 
'  pact.    How  does  the  imagination  regret 
the  loss  of  the  picture  a  hair's  breadth 
more  of  accuracy  would  have  painted! 
As  he  ducked  he  slipped  upon  the  icy 
pavement  and  fell.    Then  up  again  and 
off.     Policemen,    pistol   shots,    the  gun 
fight  In   South   Boston.     But   the  lion- 
hearted  one  went  no  farther  than  the 
door,  and  when  he  closed  it  he  backed 
away  as  if  from  royalty. 

ABEL  AD.AlMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLErr  TH/EA'TRE — First  perform-  i 
ance  In  Boston  of  "Mary  Broome":  a| 
comedy  In  tour  acts  by  Allan  Monk- | 
house.    Performed  by  the  Henry  Jewett  | 
Players.    Produced  by  Miss  Hornlman's 
("ompany  at  the  (Jaiety  Theatre,  Man- 
chester (EJig.)   on   Oct.   9,   1911.  Mary 
Broome,    Irene    Rooke;    Leonard  Tim- 
brel!,   Milton    Rosmer.      Performed  in 
New  York  at  The  Neighborhood  Play 
House  on  Dec.  13,  1919:  Mary  Broome, 
Helen  CuiTy;  Leonard  Timbfell,  S.  Ben- 
net  Tobias, 

Si'heila  Ray  ■.  Katherlne  Standlni; 

.\da  'nmbrell  Bhylll.1  Cleveland 

Kdgrar  Timbrell  Nicholas  Joy 

Mai-y    Broome  Norah  Balfour 

i  Leonard  llmbreHl  B.  E.  Olive 

I  MPS.  Timbrell  Catherine  Willard 

Edward   Timbrell  Percy  F'oster 

Maid  Mary  Boxall 

iMr.    Pendleton  Lionel  Pape  ^ 

Mrs.    Pendleton  Barbara  Bruce  i 

iMrs.   Greaves  ..Alice  Esden 

John  Brooms  Walter  KIngBtora  ' 

jMrs.  Broome  May  Eflles 

!   The    protagonist   of   this    comedy  is 
{Leonard,  not  Mary.     Leonard  reminds 
jone,  now  of  Harold  Skimpole;  now  of  | 
Louis  Dubedat  in  "The  Doctor's  Dilem-  ! 
A  talkative  person,  he  criticizes 


sentences  In  the  flrnt  act  that  spoken 
by  her  were  charged  with  eloquence. 

.through   vocal   beauty  and  the  pajthoi 

j  Implied  In  ordinary  words. 

Mr.  Fo.ster  misconceived  the  character 
of  r^eonard's  father.  Ife  should  be  slow, 
heavy,  pompous,  with  a  suggestion  of 
I'ecksnllT;  not  a  nervous,  excitable  pep- 
rr-box  of  a  man.  Miss  WHlard  brought 
out  the  Bweertness  of  Mrs.  Tlmbrelfi 
1  haracter,  her  sympathetic  nature:  she 
artfully  suggested  the  life  barren  of  truf 
affection,  the  suppressed  wife.  And 
I  here  wns  a  moment  when  the  spectator 
thought  that  Leonard's  wild  supposltlou 
might  not  have  been  unfounded.  Mr, 
Klnprsford  gave  prominence  to  Mary's 

I  father,  the  cabman  out  of  a  job. 


"SOMEWHERE    THE    SUN    IS  SHIN- 
INC" 

At  London's  first  "Cocktail  tea  dance" 
three  cocktails — "The  Princess  Mary 
Cocktail,"  "The  Wedding  Ball"  and 
"The  Royal  Smile"  were  introduced  in 
honor  of  the  princess.  Not  'alf  bad — 
eh,  what? 

PHILOSOPHY  VS.  LAW 

(From  John  Marston's  "Perasltaster,  or 
the  Fawn.") 
Hercules — But    what    philosopher  ha' 
ye? 

Dondolo — O.  very  strange  fellows:  one 
knows  nothing:  dares  not  aver  he  lives, 
goes,  sees,  feels. 

Nymphadoro — A  most  insensible  phil- 
osopher. 

Dondolo — Another,  that  there  is  |  no 
present  time,  and  that  one  may  td^^ay 


bthers  and  himself.    He  seduces  a  simple 
!parlor-raald,  weds  her  because  the  pom- 
lious  ass,  his  father,  insists:  he  quarrels 
with  his  family  after  a  child  is  born  to 
him;  his  allowance  is  cut  oft.    The  child 
dies,  but  Leonard  is  away  on  a  fishing 
trip.    He  does  not  come  home  to  the 
funeral  for  he  hates  "all  that  under- 
taking business,"  but  he  writes  Mary 
a  beautiful  letter.    When  he  does  return 
he  finds  that  Mary  is  about  to  go  to 
(Canada  with  George  Truefit,  a  milkman, 
her  old  admirer.     She  can   trust  hini. 
jDoes  .she  love  him?    She  hardly  knows. 
She  confesses  that  It  Is  wrong  for  her 
I  to  go  with  George,  but  It's  wrong  for 
'  lier  lo  stay  with  Leonard.    The  whole  | 
;  business  has  been  wrong  from  the  be-: 
;  ginning.    When  Leonard  says  he  will  be  ; 
I  quite  alone,  she  replies,  not  ironically,  | 
i  but  In  an  indifferent  manner:^  "I  dare-  | 
sav  you'll  pick  up  somebody."  j 
Leonard  confesses  that  he  Is  brutally  : 
selfish;   that  he  is  a  sponge,  a  rotter,  a  j 
hopeless  egoist.     He  is  all  that.     Yet  ^ 
from  his  mouth  come  many  shrewd  and  , 
biting  reflections  on  parental  manage- 
ment, marriage,  business  affairs,  debts. 
How  he   enjoys  hearing  himself  talk, 
and,  as  he  is  played  by  Mr.  Clive,  tlie 
audience  enjoys  hearing  him. 

Is  there  method  In  his  wlldness?  He  | 
shocks  his  father  and  the  dinner  guests 
by  questioning  his  parentage,  saying  to 
his  mother,  "I  wopder  what  you  were 
before  you  became  a  respectable  mar- 
ried woman."  He  hints  at  a  flaming 
temperament  within  that  placid  exteri- 
or; he  wonders  why  she  never  rebelled. 
When  his  father  Is  horrified  at  Mary's 
departure,  he  startles  him  by  saying: 
"Your  wife  left  you  long  ago.  She 
never  came  to  you.  You've  never  had 
a  wife."  This  gentle  woman  was  in- 
wardly rebellious.  Does  she  not  say  to 
her  husband  when  there  ia  talk  ot  her 
going  to  live  with  Leonard  and  Mary: 
"I've  no  income.  You've  never  paid 
my  wages."  An  extraordinary.  Irre- 
sponsible character,  this  Leonard;  an 
out  and  out  cad,  in  truth.;  not  an  im- 
probable type. 

There  are  a  few  other  characters  wor- 
thy of  attention.  The  pompous,  smug 
father;  snippy  and  irritating  brother; 
Edgar.     Mary's   parents — the  father  a  

cabman— have  been  seen  before,  and  the  strength  and  at  "its"  best  and  tha"t."af: 
Pendletons,  the  dinner  guests,  are  fa-  everyone  knows  Is  a  very  high  level  in- 
mlliar.  There  is  also  the  conventional  j^^^  j^j^.^,  Roach  and  Miss  Roberts 
lodging-house  keeper.  We  had  almost- ^nd  Messrs.  Remley,  Kent  and  Had- 
forgotten  to  mention  the  colorless  young  flg^  assumed  a  series  of  character  partf 
women.  Sheila  and  Ada.  t^^t  was  rural  Connecticut  to  the  .'ife. 

I  By  the  way,  why  was  the  text  of  rj^f^g  pi^y  y^,^^  remarkably  well  mount- 
IMonkhouse  altered  at  the  beginning  oi  costuming  was  not  the  leasi 

I  the   fourth    act?     Sheila   says:     "I'n]  excellent  feature  of  a  very  successful 
'frightened  of  having  a  child.    You  mus  evening's  entertainment, 
have  your  conscience  clear  when  you'r^ 
going  to  have  a  child,"  but  in  the  Cop- 


'  ST.  .TAMES  THEATRE— "Pot  Luck." 
A  play  in  a  prologue  and  three  acta,  by 
j  William  Chllds  Carpenter.   First  tlmo  in 

I'.o.ston.    The  cast: 

(Hlcr/hen  MoCauIey  Walter  011>>*ri 

Jim  P.Tttorson  ....Frank  Ch.i- 

Willln-m    Parley  _  RfOrph    H'-.t.  ■■ 

■lu'ly-''  Pf-nifleld  Frederick  Murray 

Sheriff  Holcomb  Mark  Keni 

Kosit  oe   Brown  Benjamin  HadtleM 

David  CruiTi  Haroild  R.  Chap>- 

Le.tter  ."^canlon  Aubrey  Bosworti 

Amy  Jewell  Clara  Moore.'. 

Karah   Penfleld  Viola  Roacli 

Hilda   IWlcomb  Lu«illo  Adam" 

Hilda  Holcomb  Cucllle  Adam." 

Mr.  Charlton  la  so  Inevitably  cast  for 
the  part  of  the  villain  in  the  Boston 
Stock  Company  productions  that  It  is 
hard  to  visualize  him  as  anything  el.'?e. 
But  In  "Pot  Luck,"  villain,  and  crook 
though  he  be,  he  Is  such  a  thoroughly 
dolightful  and  Important  character  that 
he  runs  the  hero  a  very  close  second  for 
the  central  Interest  ot  the  action.  Mr. 
lOiarlton  was  in  fine  fettle  last  night  and 
did  what  was  perhaps  his  best  piece  of 
work  of  the  year. 

"Pot  Luck"  lives  up.  In  every  particu- 
lar, to  the  reputation  which  has  preceded 
its  coming  to  Boston.  It  Is  a  long  time  i 
.since  a  play  of  such  originality  and  ! 
dash,  combining  sterling  drama  with  the 
most  sparkling  sort  of  comedy,  has  been 
seen  here. 

The  story  ot  the  play  la  that  of  a 
young  woman,  living  in  a  small  Con-  I 
necticut  town.  Jilted  by  her  lover  and 
\  the  target)  ot  backbiting  neighbors, 
who,  longing  tor  a  home  and  a  hus- 
band, tried  her  luck  in  a  matrimonial 
\  bureau.  she  and  her  money  attract 
!a  fortune  hunter,  but,  as  he  puts  it, 
j  she  "puts  the  skids  under  him"  and 
marries  his  pal,  a  young  fellow  who 
has  been  concerned  in  several  shady 
escapafies  without  ever  having  been 
actually  "bad.  '  The  crook  has  a  finan- 
cial hold  on  the  young  man  and,  just 
as  the  young  couple  are  nicely  settled 
down,  the  hero  blossoming  out  as  a 
successful  .author  and  prospective 
mayor,  he  reappears  to  demand  his 
pound  of  flesh. 

He  threatens  an  expose 'of  the  young 
man  unless  he  "forks  over"  from  his 
wife's  savings  and  demands  that  "the 
sQuaw  come  acro.sa  with  the  wampum." 

"Steve;"  that  is  his  Tiame,  has  in- 
corporated tlie  incident  in  his  new  mag- 
azine story  and  confesses  to  his  wife 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  the  black- 
mailer. She  forgives  him,  of  course, 
and  the  climax  of  the  play  comes  in 
the  circumvention  of  the  villain,  whicl 
is  accomplished  very  neatly,  indeed. 

The  last  act,  wherein  the  judge,  thi 
sheriff,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  ant 
the  local  detective,  quite  innocently, 
volunteer  .solutions  at  the  meeting  of 
the  village  literary  club,  while  the  bad 
man  rages  and  finally  makes  a  quick 
getaway.  Is  an  Immensely  effective 
dramatic  ensemble. 

Miss  Moores  as  Amy,  wltlj  "the  heart 
of  a  child,  the  Instincts  of  d.  nurse  and 
the  devotion  -of  a  collie  dog,"  entered 
quite  into  the  character.  She  was  tht 
most  cliarming  of  old  maids.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert played  a  sympathetic  and  manly 
young  hero,  as  usual.  Mr.  Charlton,  as 
has  been  said,  quite  dominated  the 
stage  witli  his  fine  Impersonation  and 
the  three  worked  togetlier  most  effect- 
ively. 

The  St.  James's  company  was  In  full 


ley  version  Sheila  already  has  a  child. 
Was  It  prudery  that  dictated  this  un- 
necessary, foolish  change? 

Mr.  Cllve  gave  an  admirable  portrayal 
of  Leonard,  a  careful  study  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily morbid  character.  His  voice 
was  so  variously  modulated,  his  gestures 
and  attitudes  were  so  significant,  his 
colossal  egoism  and  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  himself  were  so  subtly  expressed 
by  listening  as  well  as  by  talking.  Had 
Leonard  any  depth  of  feeling?  Mr, 
Clive  in  the  final  scene  with  his  mother 
at  the  end  of  thfe  second  act  struck  a 
genuinely  emotional  note. 

The  common  sense  of  Mary;  her  fidel- 
ity  to  Leonard  as  long  as  the  child 


ATB.F.KHTH'S 


William  Rock  and  two  channln»  girls, 
Nancy  Welford  and  Helyn  Eby  head  th«  j 
bill  at  Keith's  this  week.  They  dance, 
talk  and  then  dance  som«  more.  Rock  I 
as  usual  introduces  soma  of  his  famous  I 
character  impersonations,  his  best  was  I 
that  of  an  old  roue.  The  way  Miss  Eby  I 
wore  her  hair  caused  considerable  corn- 1 
ment  from  the  feminine  members  ot| 
the  audience. 

Tom  Smith  is  none  of  the  things  thrj 
program  announced  he  would  be,  btitl 
his  remarkable  legs  and  feet  were  worth  I 


ju^v., ......     ™  v.....^  watching.  His  Idea  of  dancing  resembles 

iived7  her  "fi'nkl  a'rTd  do^e"d  re'3olve""to  ' ''^^A 

be  with  one  that  she  could  trust  wero  -     -  ~  ' 

well  expressed  by  Miss  Balfour.    She '•""'S^ 
ydid  not  understand  Leonard,   but  she 
iw  through  him.    Thf    ^  cro  sln:Dle  ' 


Marion  Harris  has  a  way  of  puttinci 
over      which      the  audieno(;J 


.  ..r.ughly  enjoyed.  She  wa«  ^"fZ 
applauded.  DMpRe  a  rather  weak  voice 
she  King  a  Jazs.  tune  aj>  well  s«  any  and 
^tter  than  most.  I^a"!^,  ^av an" 
Vdele  Darnell  In  their  Playl«t-  Bird- 
seed" were  welcomed  back.  They  have 
'een  m  Boston  before,  but  they  lose 
nnfl  Of  their  spontaneity  and  the  au- 
dience generally   Chuckles   whUo  they 

^?.n?;^i:"B:^"  tn    "Th.  Hube"  pro 

^?Yh,  ,rthl%rJlf  clty^was^^ef. 

d'one  and'thcre  U  /  punch  In  the  last 
oart  of  th«  act  which  Is  good.  1 
l^bel  Ford  and  her  orchestra  proved^ 
a  Wt  The  rest  of  the  bill  wa^  up  to  thd 
,.a,.!ii  Standard.  [ 

AT  THE  MAJESTIC 


The  program  at  the  S?hnhert-Ma]es-  I 
tic  Theatre  Is  va'-leci  and  full  of  In-  ' 
tereet.  Marie  Nordstrom  prpsents  a 
clever  sketch.  "Tick  Tock."  In  which 
she  portrays  several  incidents  of  a 
single  day.  Few  acts  can  rival  that 
of  the  Hanneford  Family  and  "Poodles." 
Their  riding  stunts  are  well  done  and 
the  whole  performance  goes  throuRh 
without  a  hitch. 

Hal  Forde  and  Gitz  Rice  are  bark 
again  with  their  ever-popular  sonfc'.« 
and  nonsense.  Rice  proved  that  his 
audiences  have  not  yet  tired  of  "Dei*r 
Old  Pal."  Mile.  Anna  Codee  is  al.so 
playing  a  retnrn  engagement  with  a 
repertoire  that  hardly  seems  new. 
Again  it  is  too  long  and  her  attempts 
to  be  funny  are  hopeles.<!ly  overdone. 
James  Watts  and  Rex  Stor>'  in  "A 
Treat  In  Travesty,"  present  a  song  and 
dance  act  In  burlesque.  The  Musical 
Avollos,  English  Xylophonists,  give  a 
good  selection  of  music  well  suited  to 
their  Instruments.  Other  numbers  are 
Rudinoff.  who  give-s  a  demonstration 
<.f  smoke  etching  and  a  very  good  bird 
whIstiinK  act.  The  Apollo  Trio  in 
bronze  leproductlons  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man masterpieces  that  require  some 
skilful  poses.  Max  Ford  and  Victoiine 
jn  a  dance  revue,  and  the  Shubert 
'  Weekly  News. 


I 


A  nost"  painting  by  Mu>lllo,  found 
leveral  years  aeo  In  an  Irish  castle,  is 
now  on  exhibition  In  New  York.  How 
did  It  leave  Spain?  How  did  it  after  a  , 
century  or  more  make  its  way  from  the 
Irish  castle  to  Germany? 

An  Interesting  article  could  be  writ- 
ten on  "lost"  pictures.    Some  one  re- 
cently stated  that  stolen  paintings  of 
Importance  usually  return  to  their  own- 
ers "on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  such 
easily  recognizable  treasures  being  dis- 
posed of  by  the  purlolners."   There  have 
been  exceptions  In  recent  years,  he  ad- 
nlts;  Plumer's  miniature  of  Baron  Dims- 
dale.  stolen  from  the  National  Gallery,  | 
London,  In  1904;  the  two  Reynolds,  val- 
ued at  £20,000,  which  disappeared  from 
the  Townsend   collection   In  the  same 
year;  the  Franz  Hals,  valued  at  $50,000, 
stolen  from  the  Antwerp  Museum  In 
1905. 

The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London,  com- 
menting on  the  story  of  the  Van  Dyck, 
stolen  from  the  Innsbruck  Museum,  and 
recovered  a  little  while  ago,  through  the 
ttilef  trying  to  sell   It   In   Berlin,  re- 
ferred to  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  "the  life-size  marble  statue  of  "Hia- 
watha,' "  by  St.   Gaudens.     This  was 
placed  among  the  exhibits  of  the  "New 
York  Art  Museum."    Fifteen  years  later 
,  when   an   exhibition   of  St.  Gaudens's 
I  work  was  proposed,  there  war  thought 
I  of  the  "Hiawatha"  statue.  When  the  au- 
I  thorltles  of  the  museum  consented  to 
'i  lend  It  the  statue  could  not  be  found.  Is 
•this  story  accurately  told?    Has  there 
been  any  trace  of  the  statue?  Perhaps 
Mr.  Philip  L.  Hale  can  enlighten  us. 

There  are  pictures  we  .should  like  to 
see,  but  our  wish  will  never  be  gratified  ; 
first  of  all  the  "painted  table"  of  Parr- 
hesus  representing  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  re- 
ceiving as  a  legacy,  preferred  to  the  al- 
ternative of  a  m-illlon  sesterces.     Then  I 
1  some  of  the  .34  "Rarities  In  Picture.^." 
'  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  es- 
pecially the  draughts  of  three  passior- 
ate  looks :  "of  Thyestes  when  he  wa . 
tcld  at  the  table  that  he  had  eaten  a 
piece  of  his  own  son;  of  Bajazet  when 
he  went  into  the  iron  cage;  of  Oedlpos 
when  he  first  came  to  know  that  he  had 
killed  his  father  and  married  his  ow-n 
mother.    We  should  not  care  to  look  on 
the  "exact  method  of  flaying  men  alive, 
beginning  between  the  shoulders,  accord- 
ing to  the  discriptlon  of  Thomas  Mina- 
ioi.   In  his   Persian  War,"  but  would 
gladly  gaze  on   "A  fair  Knglish  lady 
drawn  a!  negro,  or  In  the  Ethiopian 
'  hue  excelling  the  original  white  and  "■'d 


.  ti  ■  ,  .r>Tlon,  'Sed 

r  ■•••n.'  " 

Ai'.iur  Himbaud  n.ei  d  a  nocturnal. 
fetTiva)  in  a  northern  city  all  the  women  j 
of  the  ancient  painters.  We  shall  ncer 
see  in  this  world  all  these  women  or  all 
their  portraits,  any  more  than  we  .shall 
see  the  fantastical  pictures  painted  by 
Roderick  Usher  In  Poe's  wondrous 
tale ;  any  more  than  we  can  ever  read 
any  of  the  choice  books  of  the  Library  i 
of  St.  Victor  catalogued  by  Rabelais 
and  visited  by  Pantagruel,  a  vtrp  state-  | 
ly  and  magnificent  library. 

This  reminds  us  that  there  la  Justice 
at  last  under  the  So\'1et  government  in 
Russia.  Their  courts  are  imprisoning 
persons  who  borrow  books  and  do  not 
return  them.  The  books  that  we  have 
lost '.  Tlie  almost  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence of  a  borrower  to  the  lender's  com- 
plaint!   

ADD  "THEATRE  NUISAf^CES" 
Mr.  Patterson  James,  writing  to  the 
Billboard,  considers  the  nuisance  of  late 
comers  in  the  theatre.  "The  only  way 
to  stop  the  practice  Is  to  forbid  mark- 
down  sales  on  Tuxedo  suits.  The  pos- 
■  session  of  a  dinner  coat  and  shirt,  or  an 
1  evening  frock,  seems  to  rob  mankind  of 
the  slight  veneer  of  manners  clvilzatlon 
has  forred  on  him.  and  serves  to  bring 
out  his  brutal.   Jungle  indifference  to 
1  tlie  rlgnts  of  others." 

IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 
(A  Student's  Exercise  In  Short-Story 
Writing,  Class  of  1923  at  BUson 
University.) 
'•Ha'  I  have  an  Idear,"  Ideared  the 
novelist,  as  with  a' few  deft  strokes  on 
the  typewriter  he  slew  a  troublesome 
character. 
"How  did  It  happen?"  curiosed  his 

wife 

"Are  you  sarcastlng  my  fiction 
;  again?"  he  flerced.  .,    ^    .     .  , 

"It  Isn't  strange  if  T  am,"  she  hyster- 
■  Iked,  "since  we  have  nothing  in  the 
'  house  to  eat,  "  ■ 

"Woman,  brlns  tne  some  lunch  In  w 
'  seconds!'.'  he  wolf -wolfed- 

•■Tou  can  use  the  cream  left  m 
Fldette's  saucer,"  she  trlfted,  "for  your 
near-coffee."  ...  ^    i.     ,  j, 

"Put  out  that  cat!"  he  brtieled. 
•^f  Fldette  can't  sleep  In  the  bread 
box.  "  she  slovened,  "of  what  use  Is  a 

'*"fll°throw  her  out,"  he  brutaled,  "and 
you  with  her."  ■ 

Mamie  super-galoshed  to  the  door. 
"I  m  through  with  you,"  she  rellefed 
and  was  gone. 


|in<i 


Some  time  ago  the  press  agent  of  al 

(musical  comedy  trumpeted  his  opinion* 
that  "Mary"  Is  a-  glorious  namj.  It  Isj 
a  name  that  has  been  given  to  17 
daughters  among  12  Kings  of  England. 
'The  first  cine  were  Mary  and  nothing 
else.  George  III  and  Queen  Victoria 
had  each  three  daughters  on  whom  the 
name  was  bestowed.  Two  of  Edward 
ATI's  three  daughters  were  Mary. 
"King  George's  only  daughter  Is  the 
only  one  of  those  who,  possessing  the 
name  in  supplementary  order,  has 
chosen  to  give  It  precedence  over  the 
ethers."  She  and  her  mother  were 
named  Victoria  first.  Between  the  first 
Princess  Mary  and  the  second  Is  an 
Internal  of  300  years.  The  name  occurs 
only  eight  times  In  600  years. 

How  often  has  an  English  King  given 
away  his  daughter  In  marriage?  The 
last  instance  was  that  of  George  III, 
whose  eldest  daughter  was  married  In 
1797,  his  fourth  in  1816.  The  respective 
daughters  of  Edward  VII  and  George 
IV  were  married  when  the  fathers  were 
Princes  of  Wales.  The  instance  of  an 
only  daughter  goes  back  to  Henry  I  In 
lUh  century.  His  Matilda  married 
Henrv  V,  Emperor  of  the  West.  When 
her  husband  died  she  wedded  Geoffry 
the  Handsome,  the  son  of  the  Count  of 
AnJou>  He,  from  his  habit  of  wearing 
the  broom  of  AnJou,  the  planta  genista. 
In  his  helmet,  had  acquired  also  the 
title  of  "Plantagenet." 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH 

The  body  of  Arthur  Nikisch  was  ere 
mated  at  Lelpslc.  The  funeral  service, 
according  to  his  wish,  was  very  simple. 
He  wiehed  no  portrait  taken  after  his 
death,  and  insisted  that  only  a  few 
words  sshould  be  spoken  over  his  coffin. 
His  oldest  son.  Dr.  Arthur  Niki-sch  spoke 
them.  An  adagio  for  12  violoncellos  was 
Played  at  the  funeral.  A  London  critic 
wondered  this  was  the  piece  he  heard 
some  3S  years  ago  at  Klengel  s  house 
w\hen  Klengel.  Davidov,  Leo  Stem  and 
;  Alwin  Schroeder  (still  a  valued  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 
were  among  the  players. 

GEN.   GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
(From  Artemus  Ward's  Fourth  of  July 
oration  at  Weathersfleld,  Ct.,  In  1859.) 

G.  Washington  was  abowt  the  beat 
man  this  world  ever  sot  eyes  on.  He 
was  a  clear-heded,  warm-harted,  and 
stlddy  poln  man.  He  never  elopt  over! 
The  prevallln  weakness  of  most  public 
men  Is  to  SLOP  OVER! 

Mos.t  appropriate  reading  for  this  day 
.s  the  conversation  of  W^ashington  and 
Franklin  as  imagined  by  Walter  Sav- 
age Lender;  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  condition  of  the  United  States  and 

of  Europe  in  1922.   

HEALTH  NOTE 
(From  Charles  Maurice's  "Histoire  An- 
ecdotique  du  Theatre.") 
Count  Deniidov  Is  ven'  sick.  He  is 
nearly  always  sitting  In  his  arm  chair, 
and  by  way  of  distraction  he  shuffles 
about  his  diamonds  with  a  little  jew- 
eler's shovel.  Leaving  the  chair  he  holds 
himself  on  his  legs  with  great  difficulty 
A  week  ago  his  physician,  despairing  of 
remedies,  advised  him  to  regain  his 
strength  gradually  by  trying  to  saw 
wood  being  abl^  to   follow  the 

prescription.  M.  DemlJov  engaged  a 
i.wer  and  gives  him  10  francs  a  day 
wftHhe  injifnction  to  keep  still  about 
it  Since  that  time  the  physician  finds 
his  patient  preatly  Improved,  and  is  on 
the  point  of  proclaiming  loudly  m  print 
the  excellence  of  his  discovery.  ^ 

)1 


Place  aux  dames!  Let  us  talk  about| 
the  approaching  wedding  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary.  j 

Does  one   connect  It  with  the(^ 

negroes  .«  Barbados?  Yet  they  have  ^ 
composed  verses  in  their  dialect  we  - 


STIMULANT  OR  DEPRESSANT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Secretary  WoodhuU    of    the  Bowery 
branch  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.,  In  New  York, 
says   of   observed   cases   of  too  deep 
drinking  In  the  pre-VoIstead  period  that 
"In  nearly  every  case  he  was  a  happy 
man,"  showing  that  In  the  exercise  of 
his  unamended  constitutional  right  to 
pursue  happiness  he  had  overtaken  It 
and  made  it  his.  This  e\idence  from 
one    of    experience    in    observing  the 
habits  and   customs   of   the  Christian 
voung  men  associated  with  the  Bowery 
world  seems  incontrovertible  and  yet  a 
Boston  communicant  on  the  physiology 
of  alcohol  declares  didactically  that  al- 
cohol  Is   always   a   depressant.  VnSer 
Uiis  ruling  a  Christian  young  man  who 
h^d   partaken   of   It,   whether   on  the 
Bowery  or  on  Bowdoin  square,  would 
be   In  nearly  every  case  a  depressed 
man  and  not  a  happy  one.   With  the 
house  of  Volstead  so  divided  against 
itself,   surely   the   fate   of  Usher,  the 
Poetic,   not  the  Scotch  branch  of  the 
family,  looms  before  It. 

One  sitting  on  a  snow-clad  hill  be- 
neath   the    moonshine   listens    to  the 
sounds  of  battle  raging  In  the  civil  war 
In  which  the  nation  is  now  fermenting, 
and  hears  the  roar  of  exploded  petards 
of  propaganda,   the   rapid-fire  putter- 
putter  of  the  volleyed  tract  and  the 
crash  of  splintered  statistics  upon  the 
invulnerable  armor  of  the  tanks  of  lib- 
erty   as    they    grind,  slowly  onward 
asrainst  those  who  have  subverted  the 
constitution  to  their  ends.    The  mind, 
confounded,  wonders  if  these  written 
and   orated    words   which    sound  like 
English  but  without  the  meanings  once 
conveyed    can    be    that    tongue  and 
whether  two  and  two  makes  four  or 
more  or  less  than  that;  then  seeks  to 
■  And  solution  in  itself.   Let  us  consider 
I  the  further  proclamation  of  the  alcoholic 
communicant  In  the  light  of  personal 
education  and  experience. 

He   declares    that   alcoh<^l   Is   not  a, 
stimultant,  but  always  a  depressant,  as 
already    noted.     Yet   from    the  books 
from     those     of    ancient     poets  and 
prophets  tb  those  prlnte.d  yesterdaj",  one 
reads  that  man  has  sought  and  found 
that  gaiety,   not  gloom,  was  its  con- 
comitant.   In  observations  I  once  saw 
a  battered  gamecock  thought  about  to 
die    doffed  of  his  victorious  spurs  and 
given  a  tablespoonful  of  good  rye  to 
ease   death   of  its    sting.     For  a  few 
minutes  the  happy  warrior  lay  quiet  on 
the  straw,  then  slowly  rose  and  with 
a  raucous  crow  stalked  forth  quite  un- 
depressed in  search  of  other  cocks  to 
conquer.     With  life  from   this  revival 
came  quick  recovery,  and  Irt  due  course 
the  veteran  became  the  ancestor  of  a 
line  of  gladsome  world-beaters. 

We  learn  from  the  communicant  that 
alcohol  reduces  the  accuracy  of  mus- 
cular movement.  Compare  the  grace- 
ful waltzing  of  the  champagne  era  with 
the  unlubricated  flat-footed  perambula- 
tions to  the  Jazz  of  the  Volstead  act. 

It  reduces  the  bodily  temperature, 
says  the  communicant,  and  yet  u 
chilled    to    the    marrow  had  ever 

absorbed  a  tumbler  of  hot  buttered 
rum  as  blended  by  the  late  George 
Washington  Bearse  of  Monomoy  and 
felt  his  frozen  toes  again  curl  limber 
within  his  woolen  socks,  he  would  know 

^  Tvfe'^  blood-pressure  Is  reduced  while 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  is  the 
ext  cruel  blow  to  those  whose  blood 
pressure  is  high  In  state  of  normalcy 
apoplectics  and  the  like  of  them  who 
^     ,  J  *u  ^TitVi^Mit  a  remedy. 


>itlfylrig  them 
,    ,^    V.  ..lers   before  ad 
dressing    themselves    to    the  constitu 
tional  questions  of  their  time,  so  speed  , 
of  association  and  their  power  of  Judg- 
ment might  be  adequately  depressed.  | 
In  the  next  Inspired  breath  we  are 
told  that  despite  the  phenomena  last 
mentioned,  alcohol  does  lead  to  a,  pro- 
pensity to  talk  caused  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  centres  of  the  higher  mental 
processes  In  the  brain.    Now  we  have 
come  to  It.    Prohibition  Ifl  a  physiologi- 
cal high-brow  proposition.     Unable  to 
profit  both  in  spirit  and  In  body  by  the 
restful  letting  down  of  their  own  cen- 
tres of  higher  mental  processes  In  the 
brain  owing  to  the  partial  ossification 
of  their  convolutions,  the  prohlbltionlstB  ) 
IdecTee  that  none  shall  benefit  by  oUCh  • 
relaxation  from  their  own  virgin  stand- 
Rvd  of  hag-ridden  mental  tension  which 
causes  in  such  persons  a  greater  propen- 
sity to  loose  talk  than  the  rema  ning 
39.000,000    barrels    of  ^'""^.^^^hlskey 
would  engender.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  

WE    HOPE    IT   WAS   A   TOOTH  OF 

GOLD,  NOT  PORCELAIN 
(From   the  Dally   Axgus-Leadcr  of  SloUX 
Falls,  S.  D- ) 
One  of  the  prettiest  weddings  of  the 
I  season  was  celebrated  Wednesday  af- 
'  ternoon^t  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C 
H   Hocke,  when  their  only  son  Garlett 
and  Miss  Hilda  Myrlie  were  married. 
P?nk  and  green,  the  dominating  colors 
Perorated    the    Interior   of   the  home 
standing  in  an  arch  of  ferns,  smllax 
^nd   i>ink   flowers  of  the  season  th. 
youtis  people  pliBhted  their  tooth. 


ton  atocl;  Conrp.iii;-  lu     i       ^  ■  =,.1.1^11. 

a  western  melodrama  by  Owen  Wlslf 

and  Kirk  La  Shelle.    From  the  nov« 

of  the  same  name  by  Mr.  Wister.  Th 

main  characters  of  the  cast: 

Mrs.   Oxdm  i  Hfl*-!!  No 

M,v.    Henry  Leonora  Bndl. 

i,'  V,.   Wilton  IjicKovf.  .) 

Pro m pus  ...I'Tdnk  l)n  »ra. 

Th..    Vlrululnn  Ch«rles  Bickfo 

Persons  who  have  been  mourning  tl 
.o.^s  of  the  old-fashioned  melodran 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  announc 
ment  appearing  in  the  program  of  t 
Arlington  Theatre  last  night,  settr 
forth  the  Intention  of  the  nianageme 
to  produce  plays  "that  make  a  atro 
appeal  to  one's  emotions."  In  openi 
its  lii22  repertory  season  with  the  p< 
lornianco  of  "The  Virginian,"  the  coii 
liany  has  Indeed  begun  Its  season  tr 
to  ils  declaration. 

The  slorv  o£  Mr.  Wlster's  book  U  ■« 
fcnown  to  all  devotees  of  the  contemp- 
ary  novel;  such  a  story  offers  unli 
{  ited  material  for  the  use  of  the  me 
)    dramatic    stage.     When    persons  v 
have  been  "ljorn  an'  raised"  in  nor 
ern  states  can  weep  passionately  wi  |i 
the  band  plays  "Dixie,"  it  is  no  won  |r 
-  that  the  easiest  way  to  create  a  n  p 
■  Is  to  take  any  ordinary  character  , 
give  him  a  Virginian  drawl.  A  south  1 
gentleman  placed  in  wild  western  >^ 
voundlngs  i.s  a  situation  Irresistible  U  fi 
audience  north  of  the  Mason-Dlx-on  1 
No  author  can  fail  at  this.  , 

The  actors  last  night  did  their  t 
to  make  a  good  play  out,  of  "The  f- 
Binlan."    When    we   go   to  see   ly.  r 
;^rama    we    expect    to    see  s't"-^"; 
whioh  are  somewhat  unreal,  but  " 
the   speeche.-:  show  the  same  lacV 
reality     it     is     a     different  m. 
i  Trammed  lull  of  lines  which  h»sj 
'  ,hc-     artin<-.ality     of     Bulwer-Lv  In, 
;  -ruo   V-irKlnlan"    confronts  the  ..  ■ 
i  vith  a  difficult  task  Indeed,  bom- 
asides  and  explanatory  remarks 
resemble   answers  to   rhetorical  _ 
liion.s,  combine  to  make  the  mo 
•  nted  player's  road  a  rough  on 

'the    acting    oC   Miss   Johns  n, 
.v.vates  thi«  difficulty  ''^11.  In 
.u-t,  the  character  of  the  sch<^l  - 
seemed   exceedingly  ""'"'^/\;'^"^J,,,r 
as  the  play  progressed  and  the  a 
condescended  to  let 
human  being.  Miss  Johns  appeai 
different  sort  of  an  actress  indeed. 
«-.;rk   in  the  last  act  was  adm 
Mr.  Bickford  in  .the  title  role  «a 
good:    the  author  •'P'jred  t^e 
great  amount  of  ^r;ific.alit>  o£  ^ 
fnd  the  actor  did  Justice  to  an 
lont  character. 

Trampas  was  eminently  succes^ 
an  orthodox  stage  villain  «r. 


Sioui 


apopiecLnjo  ttiiv*    -   

now  face  death  without  a  remedy. 

Alcohol  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the 
heart.  This  seems  to  be  true,  aa  the 
registrar  of  marriages  has  repor  ed  that 
his  records  show  a  marked  falling  off 
during  the  last  year  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  bootleggers  has  Increased. 

Not  only  the  heart,  but  the  head  be- 
comes bowed  down  before  the  Demon 
Alcohol  and  we  learn  that  the  proc- 
tJs'et  are  decreased  in_  their  e«.c  e„cy. 


Mr.  La  lay 


let 

lie 


are  uev;*^***,*-—    * 

ehter.     The  ancestors  "-l     ^-qw  we  know  the  true  Inwardness  or 

icelles  owned 

plantations  in  f  -.roaao^,  ,  .^-^  custom  of  the  codlike  Daniel  _ana 


an  ortnouu.x  jm-o-b--  '     .  r»ma  ibl' 

in  the  part  of  Steve  f  howed  ren  a 
talent  as  an  actor;  In  his  Portr 
u  weak  and  wayward  character 
very  successful.  ,  ,, 

Those  who  have  frequented  ' 
lington  Theatre  In  its  former  rep 
days  will  not  be  dlf^PP"'"^^^,  " 
players  which  Mr.  Roberts  ha. 
hi.s  direction.  The  play  next  we 
bo  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue,  b> 

IJOHNM'CORMACIi 

1    John  McCormack        J^^J", "  .tej 
'  phony  Hall  last  n.ght-  mJ 
Mr.    McBeath,    -ol -J.^^,^^ 

:  Schneider,   P'^^--'^;  „^;V.  „andel  W 
program  was  as  f<>"°;;-^^,a  r„  re* 
ial  Solomon'   and  Sa^r^^^^^ 

■Solomon  ,  -i«t^ 
MV    Song:     Keger,  The 


mrn^ 
pira«r; 


(liifr 


'*i6 


pens 
from 


resi 
ntJ 


it  tig  d| 

ill  1!  - 


Torn » I 
;uii 

11!^  All 


III  V' 

f 


i>qii.v.  iirr.  by  Si)m«>rvell;  The  I/iirk 
u>  Clear  Air.  arr.  by  Tajfo;  Kathleen 
ininioen.  by  Crouch  (by  request) ; 
^rlilKf -Taylor,  She  UcstPd  by  the 
ii  ii  Brook;  Gipeson,  My  Llttlp  Hlll- 
llome;  MaoFayilen,  The  Valley  of 
Isislhopo    Miirlln,    The  Bridal 

wn.  Mr.  McBeatli's  numbers  were 
ilantliio,  Martlnl-Krolsler;  Variations 
a  Theme  of  Corelll.  Tartlnl-Krelsler; 
lody.  Koote,  and  Valse  Bluetle, 
So-Auer. 

!r.  McCorniaek  substituted  "Panis 
ffllcus,"  by  Cesar  Franck.  for  Hach- 
nliioff's  "Koar  Not  My  Love."  He 
K  il  with  the  piano,  violin  and  organ, 
li  .lobn  P.  Marshall  as  organist,  and 
R  It  a  second  time,  In  response  to 

thundering  applause, 
n  audience  that  (Crowded  the  hall  as 
al  greeted  Mr.  McCormack.    He  ap- 
red  to  bo  suffering  from  a  cold;  a 
ht   husklness  was  apparent   in  his 
ler  notes,  whicli  disappeared  as  the 
;ram  progressed.    But  it  takes  more 
1  such  slight  afflictions  to  mar  the 
ity  of  that  golden  voice.    If  there 
any  one  In  the  vast  audience  who 
never  heard  Mr.  Mctrormaok'  sing 
ire;     If  any  one  heard  him  for  the 
time  as  he  sang  "Kathleen  Ma- 
rneen"  last  night,  the  listener  must 
e  been  Impressed  with  one  of  the 
ectlons  of  this  too  Imperfect  world, 
have  heard  Mr.  McCormack  at  va- 
s  times,  ever  since  his  first  concert 
■.  .\ears  ago;    heard  In  certain  songs 
•li    his  voice   alone    elevated  from 
vaudeville  level,  and  heard  him  in 
Ic,  the  selection  of  which  betokened 
true  artist.    But  we  never  remem- 
hearlng  him  as  he  was  last  night 
he    old    Irish    song.     Perhaps  he 
cularly  loves  the  song;  assuredly, 
one  of  the  songs  closest  to  an 
heart.    Whatever  the  reason,  his 
ilnjng  was  Inspired;    it  "ached  with 
ty"    to    usa    Galsworthy's  telling 


serious.  ' 
I  . '    > '  I  .  I   laugh,  ar.iJ  .  •> 
they  Uught  at  him. 
After  reading  once  inor«  Mr.  Hale'a 
estimate  of  the  West  and  ht*  sample  of 
cla^f.Mlc  erudition,  we  feel  that  the  best 
epigraph  for  It  Is  found   In  the  well- 
kiiown  lino  of  ilorace  In  hlH  "De  Arte  . 
I'oetka."  Jt  Is  especially  fitting  to  tlio  ' 
caae'bf  one  wtio        hla  plaoo  o{  bua^ 


ness  on  Tremont  street,  or  the  Street 
of  th9  inir««  Mounts."  As  Mr.  Hale 
"eerns  to  be  quite  proficient  In  the  Latin 
language,  we  will  not  offer  him  tlia  In- 
sult of  translating  the  line  for  him  : 
"Parturlunt  montes.  naacetur  rldlculus 


)ects  It.  ami  i<-pelH  tliitt  v.;ry  f'>ul 
Stench,  and  so  saves  and  defends  him 
and  his."  The  accompanying  picture 
shows.  Indeed,  a  terrible  monster  I 

Whether  the  leviathan  \f  a  crocoaile, 
a  -whale,  or  some  still  more  fearsome 
work  of  the  Creator,  he,  with  the  Belie- 
nioth  of  Holy  Writ,  will  be  slain  to  af- 
ford material  for  the  great  feast  of  Mea- 
hlanio  times. 


a:ng    was    gieatly  enjoyed. 


was.  as  usual,  generous  with  htg 
es.  charming  and  humorous  In  the 
sical  folk  songs.     Mr.  McBeath's 


Mr. 

ider  -was,  as  always,  the-  sympa- 
accompanlst. 


qoux  Falls  Argus-Leader 
Berates  Our  Philip  Hale 

n  a  column  and  a  half  editorial 
Friday,  Feb.  10,  the  Daily  Argus- 
I^der  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da- 
a,  lets  our  own  Philip  Hale,  who 
iducts  the  column  on  this  page, 
k)w  what  he  should  think  of  him- 
ift'.    His  offence,  which  it  deems 
ious,  was  "the  elaboration  of  a 
agraph  from  that  newspaper  on 
^*le  manners.    He  described  this 
.j  showing  "the  steady  developmfit' 
I  culture  in  the  great  West,"  and' 
i  quotation  to  which  he  referred 
(i  cussed  the  use  of  one's  own  fin- 
s^i  s  in  moving  steaming  pancakes. 
Ti  topic  he  elaborated  with  quota- 
tiis  from  Erasmus  in  1530,  and 
oter  eminent  authorities  on  eti- 
qi  tte. 

'he  Argus-Leader,  in  rejoinder, 
Idares  Mr.  Hale's  comments  "run- 
nig  true  to  form  and  delightfully 
lijvincial,"  and  therefore  describes 
itidea  Of  the  West  as  beginning  at 
r'in  and  ending  at  the  Chicago 
kyards.    Beyond  "there  is  noth- 
but  Stygian  darkness,  brooding 
o\lk-  a  kind  of  No  Man's  Land,"  ac- 
ccling  to  Argus-Leader's  picture  of 
Hale's  thoughts, 
•ur  western  contemporary  next 
qvtes  from  a  book  written  about 
IcjD  B.  C.  which  it  adds,  means  "Be- 
Christ,  and  ju>t  "Boston  Cult- 
And  then  it  quotes  several 
p4ages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
hen  declares  that  we  have  lost 
literary  quality  in  the  East,  and 
describes  our  present  benighted 


M 


MISSBONNER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Elizabeth  Bonner,  contralto,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Hall.  Francis  Moore  accompanied  her. 
The  program  read  as  follows;  Haydn, 
the  Spirit  Song  and  the  Mermaid 
Song;  Gluck,  Che  faro;  Lalo,  L'Es- 
clave;  Pourdraln,  Alger!  Le  Soir;  Del 
Paz,  Flor  dl  dolcezza;  Donaudy,  O  del 
mlo  amato  hen  and'  Sorge  11  mln;  Cret- 
chaninov,  the  Steppe  and  Lullaby; 
Stelnberg-Medvedlev,  the  Little  Bells; 
Rachmanlnov,  Floods  of  Spring;  Chad- 
wick,  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master; 
Foote,  I'm  Wearin'  awa',  Jean;  Mrs. 
Black,  Jane;  Guron.  Little  Pickaninny 
Kid;  F.  Moore,  Joy. 

Miss  Bonner,  born  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  studied  singing  in  that  city, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Her  voice 
is  of  true  contralto  quality,  rich,  rather 
sombre,  a  voice  of  extended  range,  not 
Incapable  of  expressing  light  and  gay 
sentiments,  but  best  suited  to  the  ln-« 
terpretation  of  majestic,  solemn  or  in- 
tensely passionate  music.  Yesterday 
her  Intonation  was  pure  and  her  enun- 
ciation as  a  rule  distinct.  At  times 
her  tones  were  unsteady,  especially  In  I 
the  attack  of  a  phrase.  Possibly  thisj 
was  from  nervousness,  for  she  was  sing- 
ing here  for  the  first  time. 

As  an  Interpreter,  she  Interested  the 
hearer.  She  evidently  felt  the  music 
she  sang;  intelligently,  not  because  she 
had  been  coached  into  a  semblance  of 
emotional  feeling.  Songs  that  were  the 
most  worth  while,  she  sang  the  best. 
Thus  her  Interpretation  of  "The  Spirit 
Song,"  "L'EscIave,"  "Alger!  le  Soir." 
a  curiously  exotic  composition;  Gret- 
chanlnov's  "Steppe,"  not  to  mention 
one  or  two  others,  was  especially  note- 
worthy. Neither  Steinberg's  "Little 
Bells"  nor  the  songs  by  Donoudy  de- 
served seriously  her  attention. 

She  saved  "Che  faro"  from  being  a 
hand-organ  tune,  although  she  might 
have  indulged  herself  In  a  greater  va- 
riety of  nuances,  as  indicated  by  Paul- 
ine Viardot  in  her  edition  of  the  air, 
"I  have  lost  my  Eurydice!"  Y'ears  ago 
an  Ingenious  Frenchman  remarked 
that  If  the  words  were  "I  have  found 
my  Eurydice"  and  the  singer  assumed 
a  cheerful  expression,  Gluck's  music 
would  be  just  as  appropriate. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  Miss  Bon- 
ner's singing  of  Haydn's  "Spirit  Song," 
Lalo's  "L'EscIave"  and  the  songa  by 
Fourdrain  and  Gretchaninov. 


OUR  BROOKLINE  POET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  the  patriotic  speakers  have  their 
way. 

And  a  fine  financial  fervor  they  nave 
shown  us. 

But  the  party  we  are  looking  for  today. 
Is  the  one  \*ho'll  take  the  onus  out  of 
bonus. 

—JACK  BUNSBT. 

NEAT  MR.  CUSH 

(From  "F.  F.  V.'s"  Column  In  the  New 
York  Tribune.) 
F.  F.  v.:    Tyast  week  T  picked  up  Mr. 
J.  Throckmorton  C*ush  for  lunch  at  h\s 
office.    Before  going  he  extracted  from 
his  desk  a  neatly  folded  towel  and  soap 
in   a   pink    celluloid    container.  After 
having  washed,  he  put  the  towel  on  the 
radiator    to    dry.     On    returning  from 
lunch  he  folded  it  carefully  and  put  It 
back  in  the  desk.     None  of  this  sur- 
prised me,  as  he  has  spent  week-ends  | 
in  our  house  and  always  brings  his  own  f 
washcloth.  I^f-  H.  G.  | 

Mr.  Cush.  after  completing  his  ablu-  | 
tions.  always  produces  a  little  leather  ' 
case  from  his  breast  ■pocket,  extracts  a  ' 
comb,    wet."!   it   under  the   faucet  and 
then  carefully  rakes  his  hair  over  his 
bald  spot. 


lition:  - 

understand  that  now  Boston  Is 
iply  a  commercial  metropolis,  and 
are  but  two  representatives  of  that 
terary  school  that  made  It  famous 
he  Hub  of  the  Universe:  Henry 
'ait  Lodge  and  Mr.  Hale.   They  are 
literary  ■  bloc  of  Boston,  while  the 
lie^jhted  West  can  boast  only  of  an 
ultural  bloc.    Mr.  Lodge's  home  is 
ahant,  but  Boston  has  condescend- 
annexed  him  for  advertising  pur- 
Lodge  Is,  we  leam,  tolerably  busy 
ashington  these  days,  and  Mr  Hale 
e  only  one  left  to  niaintaln  the  true 
iry  standards  of  his  city.    We  hear 
IS  the  home  of  a  certain  Ponzl  who 
i,  right  In  sight  of  Mr.  Hale's  office 
St  fertile  crop  of  gullible  people  who 
likely  do  not  read  the-  Herald  col- 


5  quoution  from  Dr.  Holmes  is  to 
>oint  and  Is  respectfully  and  sym- 
3tically  submitted  to  Mr.  Hale- 

la  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  a 
ran-    r  ,-,  '    Indulge  his  love  for 
People  ■  laugh  with 


That  master  of  Irony,  "A  Looker-on 
In  Washington,"  who  discusses  politics 
and  politicians  in  the  New  Yorlf  World, 
recently  made  merry  over  the  final  ais- 
position  of  the  Leviathan.  He  referred 
incidentally  to  the  famous  book  by 
Thomas  Hobbes. 

When  and  by  whom  was  a.  ship  of 
great  size  first  characterised  as  a 
leviathan?  Was  Campbell,  the  poet, 
the.  first? 

"Like  leviathans  afloat 
Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine 
While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
On  the  lofty  British  line." 
(Does  any  boy  In  1922  spout  "The  Bat- 
tle of  the  Baltic"  or  "Hohenlinden"  on 
"speaking  day"  at  school?) 

Even  John  Bright,  who  was  not  given 
to  Asiatic  rhetoric,  referred  to  "levia- 
thans of  noble  architecture"  construct- 
ed on  the  banks  of  a  certain  l-iver. 

A  man  of  vast  power  or  wealth  was 
described  as  a  leviathan  as  far  back  as 
1607.  For  three  centuries  theologians  i 
spoke  of  Satan  as  Leviathan.  The  word  ! 
passed  into  an  adjective  as  a  "leviathan 
notebook,"  the  "leviathan  liquor  In- 
terests," and  there  Is  the  monstrous 
adjective  "levlathanlc." 

What  animal  was  the  leviathan  of 
Holy  Writ?     Some  recent  commenta-  ' 
tors  believe  that  the  leviathan  of  Job 
and  the  74th  Psalm  was  a  crocodile; 
that  the  leviathan  of  the  104th  Psalm 
was  a  large  cetacean,   a  grampus  or' 
rorqual.    But  the  author  or  compiler  of 
"Hortus  Sanltas"  (1490)  did  not  believe  \ 
the  leviathan  was  a  whale.  j 
"The  leviathan  often  lies  In  wait  for  j 
the  whale,  and  fights  with  liim;  and  all  j 
the  fishes  of  the  sea  which  behold  the  i 
fight  flock  quickly  to  the  tail  of  the  ! 
whale.    Now,  If  the  whale  be  overcome.  I 
he  must  die,  and  those  fish,  too,  which 
he  had  girdled  with  his  tail,  are  quickly 
swallowed.   But  If  the  leviathan  cannot 
overcome  the  whale,  he  emits  from  his 

»rtslans'  on  l-t. 


ADD,  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Robert  street,  St.  Paul,  »  "cash 
and  carry"  grocery  has  a  large  sign 
reading  "Grocetaria."  This  morning  1 
passed  a  tobacconist  at  Seventh  street, 
St.  Louis,  who  told  the  world  by  means 
of  gold  letters  on  his  windows  that  his 
place  was  a  "Cigarlum." 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

,\s  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  window  of  a  new  shop  on  Mas- 
sachusette  avenue  there  is  a  sign:  "Open 
for  business — all  arc  welcome."  Would 
it  not  be  more  to  the  point  to  say:  "All 
\s  welcome"?  W.  R. 

Boston. 


"THE   BLACKBERY  GIRL"  . 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Vs  Mrs.  Nancy  Sproat's  great-grand- 
daughter, Alice  Sproat  Emery,  expressed 
a  wish  to  learn  Miis.  Edith  O'Oorman- 
Auffray's  address  and  thus  be  able  to 
get  in  touch  with  her  in  reference  to 
her  claim  that  she  wrote  the  poem  en 
titled  "The  Blackberry  Girl."  I  hav« 
made  Inquiries  and  learned  that  her 
address  is  428  South  H.ill  street.  Los 
Angeles.  Oal.  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Emery 
will  give  to  The  Herald  the  result  of 
her  correspondence  with  Mrs.  O'Gorman- 
AufCray,  for  it  would  be  interesting  to 
get  the  latter's  explanation  of  how  she 
can  claim  the  authorship  of  a  poem 
which  was  published  at  least  13  years 
before  she  was  iborn.  The  version  of 
"The  Blackberry  GM"  published  in  Mrs. 
O'Gorman-Auffray's  volume  of  poems  *8 
badly  garbled  as  compared  with  the 
version  of  it  (presumably  somewhere 
near  the  correct  version)  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Salem  Town's  Third  Reader. 
As  examples  of  how  she  garbles  the 
poem  and  smashed  lUs  rhj'thm  and 
meter  into  smithereens,  take  "No,  in- 
deed. I  fear  your  mother,"  her  version 
iof  the  third  line  of  the  17th  stanza,  and 
"My  mother  she  greatly  delights,"  her 
jversi.bn  of  the  first  line  of  the  18th 
stanza. 

I  have  seen  It  stated  that  "The  Black- 
i  berry  Girl"  Is  In  "The  Child's  Guide,"  a 
ibook  published  by  G.  and  C.  Merrlam, 
i Springfield.  Mass.,   oyer  85  years  ago. 
1(1   have  never   seen  a  copy   of  "The 
Child's  Guide,"  and  so  am  unable  to 
igive  the  exact  date  of  its  PTjblication.) 
I  Who  was  the  author  of  "The  CThild's 
GicMe"?    Was   the  author  of   it  Mrs, 
;  Sproat?  I  understand  that  in  that  book 
The  Blackberry  Girl"  Is  followed  by 
a  poem  entitled  "What  the  Blackberry 
Girl  Learned  at  School." 
Brookline.  IIN(3UIRER. 


INCOME  TAX  CRITICS 

(LfOndon  Daily  Chronicle.) 

Though  a  learned  judge  was  very 
shocked  at  the  "libertine"  view  on  the 
subject  of  the  income  tax  and  Its  obli- 
gations put  by  Gilbert  into  the  mouth  of 
a  character  in  "Ruddigore."  much  more 
Important  people  have  had  harder  things 
to  say  of  the  tax. 

When  it  was  taken  oft  after  the  Na- 
poleonic wars.  Brcftigham.  with  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  secured  an  order  that  every 
record  dealing  with  the  tax  In  the  state 
archives  should  be  destroyed  in  order 
that  no  trace  might  be  left  of  the  odi- 
ous impost.  Gladstone,  whose  great 
ambition  It  was  to  abolish  It  once  more, 
always  declared  that  it  fostered  the 
spirit  of  extravagance  and  expenditure. 

DE   PENA  ON  LIBERTY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  discussions  on  prohibition 
remind  the  writer  of  a  statement  made 
by  the  late  Dr.   de  Pen»  ^'''■uguayan 

minister  to  the  Unit'  '     ~     ,  ■^ 


T  (■(iurtJflfTb'-  ongre.-i 
•'.ongresB  f  i  cli.ui,  ■  i  ■  i  commerco, 
etc.).  He  told  the  writer  that  when  th<- 
steamer  which  carried  nim  and  hin  farn 
lly  came  up  New  York  harbor,  a  frleml 
of  his  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  as 
they  approached  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
I'Tid  said:  'Mire  lUi.  l>len  esta  eatatun 
(le  la  LIbertad  porque  sera  la  ultima  vez 
ladns  I'nIdoB  de  Norte-Amerlca" 
quo  habra  vtsto  a  la  LIbertad  en  los  E»- 
"iMok  carefully  at  the  htatue  of  Liberty, 
because  that  will  be  the  last  time  you 
will  see  liberty  in  the  United  States." 
The  events  of  the  next  10  years  fully 
confirmed  tills  Ironical  and  satirical  re-  1 
narlc.  SNRICX>  COKRADIU 

16TH  CONCERT  , 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  •was 
as  follows:  Schubert,  Symphony  In  C 
Major,  No,  7;  HIU,  Waltzes  for  orches- 
tra; Rlmsky-Korsakov,  "The  Russian 
Easter." 

As  Novalts  was  drunk  with  divinity, 
so   was   Schubert    melodlcally  intoxi- 
cated.   No  matter  how  frequently  this 
symphony  has  been  heard,  one  wonder.'^ 
anew  at  Its  melodic  wealth,  at  the  ease 
with   which   Schubert  went   from  one 
tonality  Into  another,  at  his  rhythmic 
zest.    Perhaps  the  Scherzo  Is  the  weak- 
est of  the  four  movements;  yet  how  de- 
lightful Its  Viennese  spirit,  Its  sugges- 
tion of  the  dance,  and  in  tlie  Trio  the  j 
suggestion  of  part-songs   In  praise  of 
the  woods,  wine  or  women!    And  so  In  I 
the    first   and    the   second  movements 
there  Is  Hungarian  Influence,  notewor- 
thy also  In  works  of  Brahms  after  he  j 
made  Vienna  his  dwelling  place.  Grant 
that  the  movements  of  the  symphony  ■ 
are  long;  the  repetitions  are  not  bore 
some  as  they  are  in  Schuman's  sym 
phonies.    It  has  been  said  that  this  C  i 
major  symphony  plays  Itself.  If  a  con- 
ductor lets  It  alone.    There  Is  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  remark  if  regard  Is  paid  ' 
only  to  the  general  contents;  but  under 
a  skilful  conductor,  the  music  Is  stil! 
more     beautiful.       A     matter-of-fact,  | 
highly    respectable    leader    might  not 
bring  out  in  ^  all  Its  impressiveness  the  ! 
wonderful   trombone    measures   In  th- 
first  movement,  or  he  might  treat  per 
functorily  the  equally  wonderful  horn 
measures  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  | 
andante.    Here  he  would  sin  by  over- 
doing.   Mr.  Monteux  and  the  orchesti  a 
gave    an    excellent    performance.  A 
played,  the  symphony  was  not  too  lon^ 
Mr.  Hill's  waltzes  were  composed  f' 
the  piano  In  1920.    As  some  of  then 
suggested   the   orchestra,   he  arranged 
them,  and  they  were  performed  yester- 
day for  the  first  time.    A  high  compli- 
ment was  paid  them  unwittingly  by  a 
young  woman  in  the  corridor  after  the 
concert:     "Why,    there    wasn't   one  I 
could  dance  to."    These  fleeting  melo 
dies,  often  fragments,  often  mere  sue, 
gestions  of  waltz   measures,   are  ha; 
monlzed    and    orchestrated    with  tri 
French  skill.    While  there  is  an  avoir 
anoe  of  the  obvious,  this  avoidance  . 
not  painfully  achieved.    The  successl' 
of    rnoods,    languor    alternating  w'j 
gaiety;  these  are  as  a  natural  speec 
"The  Russian  Easter"  Is  a  gorgeoi 
composltloin    and    it    was  gorgeou?;; 
played.    Rftnsky-Korsakov's  program  on 
a  fly  leaf  of  the  score  Is  made  up  of 
verses  from  a  Psalm,  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark,  and  two  paragraphs 
of  his  own.    His  chief  theme  Is  a  mel- 
ody of  the  Russian  Church.    Thg^  over- 
ture  reminds  one  of  that  wildly  im- 
agined church  in  Moscow.    Is  this  com- 
position   Rlmsky-Korsokov's  Idea 
what  church  music  should  be?    In  ii 
program  he  speaks  of  the  priests  chanr 
ing  "Resurrexit"  In  the  temples,  am 
thick,  pungent  Incense  clouding  ther 
while  thousands  of  candles  are  a-lig: 
and  bells  are  chiming  melodiously  a 
gloriously.    One  could  not  help  wotider 
ing   why   the  Russians  had   not  used 
this  music  for  a  "grand  sacred  ballet  ' 
When  the  overture  was  first  perfonn;d 
In  Boston — Mr.  Paur  brought  it  out  In 
1897 — It  did  not  impress  the  audience 
deeply.    Probably  the  performance  then 
was    somewhat    faint-hearted,  experi- 
mental; nor  were  we  all  then  so  well- 
acquainted  with  the  Russian  Muse  as 
we  are  today.    Yesterday  the  impres- 
sion made  was  overpowering.    But  Mr. 
Monteux  is  always  fortunate  in  his  in- 
terpretation  of   the  Russian,   and  the 
orchestra  played  as  If  swayed  now  by 
deep  religious  emotion,  now  by  sacred  1 
frenzy. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  la  as  fol- 
lows: Brahma,- Symphony  No.  1;  Sam- 
insky,  two  fragments  from  the  bal- 
let, "The  Lament  of  Rachel"  (first 
time  In  America),  and  Wagner's  over- 
ture to  "The  Flying  Dutchman."  Mme. 
Nina  Koshetz  will  sing  with  orchestra 
an  air  from  RImsky--Korsakov'B  "The 
Tsar's  Bride";  a  song  without  words  by 
Prokofiev,  and  the  "Revery  and  Dan"'" 
from  Moussorgsy's  opera,  "The  Fair 
'Ui  e-?Mnk."  Truly  an  Interesting  pre 
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-le  Concord. 


N.   H.,    Evenfiig   Pa- 1 
lot   Is  Inviting  men   and  women  tOi 
enter   a   competition    "What   do  you 
know   about   Concord?"    At   least  wej 
infer  this  from  a  letter  addressed  to  i 
the  Evening  Patriot  from  Dunbarton 
"Village,  a  letter  reflecting  bitterly  on 
the  manners  of  Concordians  away  from  i 
home.     The   writer  begins  by  saying!'? 
that   Concord   Is   too  quiet  for  a  fu- 
n<>ral;    that    there    Is    not    enterprise  Ki 
enough  in  the  town  to  dig  a  grave. 
"We  people  out  In  the  country  have 
>  judpe  city  people  by  the  way  they 
■  have  when  they  come  to  town.  We 
don't  have  much  trouble  in  the  sum- 
;  mei,  as  mo.st  of  our  summer  boarders 
has  good  manners,  but  in  the  winter 
we    have   lots  of   sleigh   parties  from 
Concord  and  most  of  them  act  as  if 
they  was  a  long  way  from  home.  But 
I'll,  say  this  much  that  the  young  peo- 
ple act  a,  good  deal  better  than  the 
married  parties  that  come." 
The  dancing  days  of  the  last  Concord 
,.  igli  party  in  Dunbarton  were  appar-  ^ 
illy  over.   "This  party  was  all  mar- 
li  people  and  most  of  them  was  old 
;ough  to  get  a  pension.    .    .    .  You 
.>ild    tell    by    the    way    their  Joints 
racked  thev  were  no  spring  chickens." 
Tliis  was  when  they  dismounted  from; 
the  sleigh.  , 
"The   dancing  was   something  awTul  1 
because  their  dancing  days  was  over 
years  ago.    One  smart  Allic  got  gay  and  , 
kept  pestering  the  orchestra  with  his, 
advice  which  wasn't  wanted.  We  treat- 
ed him  with  silent  contempt  and  then  ( 
what  does  he  do  but  caper  up  and  kick: 
his  toot  through  the  bass  drumb.  Now| 
I'll  leave  It  to  you  Mr.  M.  A.  T.  if  that, 
isn't   a  damn   pretty  way  to  treat  a 
musical    instrument.      Jt  was  a  good 
drumb  and  when  I  asked  him  who  was 
going  to  pay  for  a  new  head  he  told 
me  to  go  to  a  place  that  you  wouldn  t 
print  and  if  that's  the  way  your  tired 
business  men  behave  at  a  dance  what 
do  they  do  when  they  get  away  from 
their  women  folks? 

"We  don't  get  much  chance  to  prac- 
tice but  we've  got  a  good  orchestra  If 
I  do  say  It  and  we've  played  at  some 
genteel  parties  but  I'll  leave  it  to  you 
if  an  orchestra  can  play  good  dance 
■'ni6  when  the  dancers  is  guying  it  and 
losl  of  them  too  old  to  dance  and  then 
laome  smart  Allic  kicks  a  hole  In  the 
bass  drumb. 
"And  that'3  how  much  I  know  about 

°"°°Vhe  owner  of  the  drumb." 


We  .• 

1, ;  ,  .        I'  s.  but  m  till-    I.  .11-  >  I  I 
Where's  .-^t.  Gaudeps's  Hiawatha?  We 
are  indebted  to  Miss  Elsie  M.  Paine  for 
the  following  information  ;    "As  late  as 
1916   It   (the  Hiawatha)    was    on  the 
grounds  of  Woodlawn,  the  Hilton  estate  | 
In  Saratoga  Springs.  At  that  time  I  took  j 
four  very  good  pictures  of  It."        .  | 
So  Hiawatha  was  out  on  the  lawn, 
probably  in  company  with  a  castiron 
dog  and  a  deer  or  two. — Bd. 


Villi. P  Merivali- 
Hinton   was  Uu 
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MARGOT  IN  CHICAGO 

(As  Reported  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 

Phe  said:  . 
"Two  and  two  make— let  me  see— on, 
ves,  four;  silly  of  me  to  forget.'' 
"  "Xow  Is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to 
r-orne  to  the  aid  of  the  party." 

"See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up  and  all  the 
day  you'll  have  good  luck." 

The  Earl  of  Borah  Is  your  greatest 
national  figure,  or  is  It  Viscount  Weeks, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty?  Anyhow  it  s 
the  one  with  the  whiskers." 
"Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of 
sand,  ,  „ 

Make   the   mighty   ocean    and  the 

pleasant  land." 
"Good-bv,"  said  Margot,  standing  fa- 
mtlarly  on   her  head  as  the  reporter 
went  away.  "Don't  forget  my  lecture^  !■ 
You  can  get  Into  the  top  loft  tor  six, 

bits."   I 

ST.   GAUDENS'S    HIAWATHA  j 
A  few  days  ago  the   London  Daily 
Chronicle  told  a  story  about  St.  Gau-^ 
.lens's  statue  of  Hiawatha:  how  it  had 
vanifihed  from  a  museum  in  New  York 
and  is  no  more  to  be  seen.  Reprinting 
ihe  story,  we  asked  our  friend,  the  ac- 1 
complisl'ied  painter  and  art  critit,  Mr. 
Philip  L.  Hale,  if  he  could  inform  us  as  i 
to  the  truth.   He  courteously  replies:  , 
\s  the  World  Wags:  ' 
Curiouslv  enough  there  Is  a  story  about  , 
Hiawaiha'6  second  disappearance.  How 
did   you  guess  I  •had   heard   of  it?  I] 
rion't   think    St.   Gaurlens   cared  much 
about  the  .<itatue.   You  remember  Ken- 
von  Cox    In  an  a;ppreclatA-e  arWcle  on  , 
qt  Gaudens.  said:  "His  first  statue  wa.s 
an  Indian-,  that  youthful  sin  of  every, 
.\merican  sculptor." 

And,  bv  the  way.  there's  an  Interest- 
ing story  about  those  beautiful  cary-  ( 
atides  of  St.  Gaudens  that  were  burned  i 
in  the  Morgan  Memorial  fire  in  Hart-  ; 

But— well  T  don't  believe  either  of 
Ihem  are  true— these  storites.  They  are 
about  things 

"Done  long  ago.  and  111  done." 
They  concern  men  t<ow  dead.   You  per- 
;  qps  recall  that  a  clever  member  of  the 
I  rihyry  translated  freely  "De  Mortui.s 
nisi  bonum"  a.'=;  "He  was  a  .son-of-a- 
-Liii  and   I'm  glad  he's  dead."    But  I 
happened  to  like  both  men,  and  I  am 
.toi-ry  they  are  dead.  No!   Perhaps  some 
.  ■  i  ning  at  the  Porphyrj-  1  will  whisper 
i    ,  your  shocked  and  Incredulous  ears, 
'■"a  bottle  of  near-beer,  the  storio.'; 
1  heard  them.   But  they  shouldn't  bo 
I  lie  public.    Besides,  as  the  mies.on- 
said   to   the   savage   who  wept  a: 
le  bitter  tale  of  Holy  Writ:  "Perhaps 
•i.  ver  happened  at  all." 

.  „.  PHJLIP  *  ■ 


REFORM  IN  UITTLE  NECK 

Town  meetin'  day  has  passed  away, 
And  Cap'n  Caleb  Brown 

U  filled  with  pride,  as  well  he  may- 
Has  he  not  saved  the  town! 

The  grafters  here  in  Little  Neck 
liefore  his  prowess  quail;  , 

Their  trouble's  coming  by  the  peck 
From  doughty  Cap'n  Cale. 

That  he  will  swing  a  shearlngr  axe 
There  Isn't  any  doubt; 

K.  'll  lop  a  nickel  off  the  tax 
And  cut  corruption  out. 

Too  long  beneath  oppression's  heel 
Our  citizens  were  dumb. 

And  careless  of  the  common  weal- 
Now  things  are  changed,  by  Gum! 

The  town  clock  has  been  out  of  gear 
And  striking  twelve  for  one: 

It  takes  a  pile  from  year  to  year 
1  keep  it  on  the  run. 

Bill  Hawker  fixed  a  spring  In  It. 
Jim  Murphy  lent  a  hand. 

But.  now  and  then,  it  takes  a  fit 
And  strikes  to  beat  the  band. 

The  guideposts  will  shine  out  anew 

To  cheer  the  summer  folk; 
The  pump  will  have  attention,  too — 

It's  been  a  standing  joke. 
The  shellfish  trust  must  keep  its  claws 

Prom  honest  people's  clams; 
Too  long  it  has  defied  the  laws 

And  fleeced  our  guileless  lambs. 

Some  other  things  want  looking  to, 

I've  heard  the  Cap'n  say; 
'Ibe  hardest  work  some  fellers  do 

Is  ju.st  to  draw  their  pay. 
For  such  as  these  the  die  is  cast. 

Their  pull  will  not  avail — 
Now  watch  our  smoke;  we'll  travel  fas- 
Led  on  by  Cap'n  Cale. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 
Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 

SNOWWHITE 
Between  the  knees 
Of  the  great,  gray-green  trees 
A  pool  half  hides  with  lately  frozen 
breast. 
Where,  lulled  to  sleep, 
An  aster,  drooping  deep 

Within  the  chilly  waters  lay  at  rest. 
Look!  Through  the  ire  you  still  may  see 
That  flower,  like  life— proud  and  free! 

NELSON  B.  BUSHNBU* 


"LadT  Larcombe's  Lapse."  by  Jessie 
I.*rter."  another  new  play,  ^" 
S^ced  at  the  Klngsway,  London.  L^dy 
i^rcombe   ventured   to   ^'^'^  a„"'^^* 
l^^b.   There  she  "^-"^  i^Mer^ 

-^nv.  Vil^  disreputable  friend,  I-ord  Mer 
Tl  les  sTe  Sydne>-  for  Isabel  whom 
?.?is  neglecting,  ehe  Introduces  herself 
to  Merrilees.  who.  encouraged,  takes 
her  on  to  the  roof.  Th..y  stay  so  long 
?hlt  the  place  is  locked  up  for  ^he 
.,i«-ht  "The  gent  emen  in  cluhs,  wno 
Sterwards  told  the  story  as  another 
*rMSrilee«'s  escapades,  were  of 
^urse  misinformed."   Sydney,  shocked , 

in  l^re^with'^Merrllees   but  Isa- 
bel',  father  will   not  "  .^n^l 

Times  praised  the  play^-  | 
-The  Chances."TrTvival  hy  the  Phoe- 
of  Buckingham's  revision  of  Flet<^  , 
,r's   play   based   on  a  novel   by  Cer  , 


^,e  came  to  look  ov.  r  the  veO  one  In 
which  his  'ex-wife'  was  installed  The 
scene  that  followed  between  t^hc  old  wife 
the  husband  and  the  new  wife  was  ad r 
mrrab"e     Forced  Into  a  corner,  the  Inis- 
band  explained  the  reasons  for  hiB  be- 
havior They  narrowed  themselves  down 
^The  fax:t  that  his  wife  had  treated  him 
nke  a  caged  bird.    Hj5  went  to  see  Ib- 
l»n's  -A  Doll's  HoMse'   at  the  theatre 
it«rt  that  he  was  a  male  'Nora,'  and 
f  n  h?B  w  fe  on  that  account.    His  new! 
w  e  who  had  begun  by  siding  with  the 
iH  «-lffi  aulcklv  made  up  her  mind  then 
"1  .        husband  was  tne  Injured  party 
'      nlarted  with  him  in  triumph.  The 
rr'a'war  very"  Clever  and  the  dialogue 
was  always  witty. 
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James  Bernard  Pagans  new  play. 
"The  Wheel,"  has  been  produced  in 
London  at  the  Apollo  Theatre.  A  cap- 
tain In  India  Is  in  love  with  the  colonel's 
^oung  -wife.  Having  a  sense  of  duty, 
the  captain  leaves  her,  although  she  is 
hnwllling.  He  exchanges  into  the  Gurk- 
bas.  She  remains  win.  >?»r  kind  and 
»uU  husband.  The  captain  Is  In  charge 
bf  a  small  garrison  at  a  Buddhist  mon- 
liBtery  In  the  Himalaya  of  -Bhutan.  A 
foe  ts  »t  hand,  and  the  garrison's  am- 
knunitlon  has  run  short.  The  colonel's 
terlfe  U  there  with  a  party  of  tourists. 
<rhe  news  comes  that  the  expected  re- 
lief has  been  cut  to  pieces.  The  death 
vi  all  the  English  is  Imminent.  Then 
What  happens?  What  happened  in  Re- 
Jjan'B  Jlay  that  excited  much  discussion 
When  It  was  published,  "L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre."  The  guillotine  was  in  sight 
for  the  nun  and  her  lover.  Unfortunate- 
iv  for  them,  Renan's  lovers  escaped  the 
culUotlne.  After  the  colonel's  wife 
Ead  surrendered  herself,  the  relief  force 
Itrrive*.  The  report  of  the  disaster  had 
been  false.  What  Is  the  erring  couple 
to  do7  She  said  she  would  confess  to 
tier  husband;  and  ask  to  be  divorced. 
"R'hen  she  comes  to  It.  she  cannot  con-  | 
fess:  the  colonel  Is  so  fond  of  her.  so 
trustful.  The  lovers  part;  he  to  an- 
other regiment;  she  to  remain  with  her 
'monotonous  husband.  "A  Buddhist 
l,ama  Improves  the  occasion  by  wise 
thoughU  from  his  religion;  how  putting, 
tiway  desire  is  the  only  peace;  how  this 
*».-orld  of  passion  Is  only  Illusion,  and  so 
forth."  The  Dally  Telegraph  says  the 
J)Iay  Is  thoroughly  Interesting,  finely 
felt  and  sincerely  written.  "We  cannot 
help  wondering  whether,  in  the  end,  Mr.  ] 
Kagan'8  conclusion  would  work.  The  | 
fcroblem  of  the  triangle  is  like  that  of| 
finding  the  square  root  of \2 — Insoluble, 
fio  long  as  Ruth  could  hold  the  exalted 
mood  In  which 'she  made  her  sacrifice,  ( 
tvell  and  good;  the  sacrifice  would  re- 
main worth  while.  But  once  that  mood 
kad  left  her.  the  sacrifice  would  auto-  i 
watlcally  become  of  no  avail.  Her  hus- , 
band,  who  had  already  seen  she  was  | 
not  happv,  would  Inevitably  find  In  the , 
•nd  that  he  and  she  had  drifted  apart; 
and  so,  having  sacrificed  two  people  to 
attain  happiness  for  one  and  peace  of 
mind  for  all  three,  she  would  find  none 
of  these  ends  attained.  And  yet.  If  she  , 
acted  otherwise,  she  would  be  binding  ' 
herself  anew  to  the  Wheel."  Miss  Nell-  | 
»on-Terrv   took   the  part  of  the  wife;  I 


lect  public  chuckles  over  it  discreet  > . 
Th  sTs  the  privilege  of  the  truly  lit-( 
•erary  and  the  profoundly  learned.  A, 
public  that  was  not  select  m.«^.t  be- 
have with  leas  discretion.      The  Lon 

r  Truy'^s  ^^e^if  artr%rg"^t''ff^ 

^lan-^'lTne  ^iadfes  ,n  the  hous.  including 
mv  Lady  Castlemayne.    It  Is  a  ^^'^ 
Tick  to  be  able,  after  two  '■^"t^rf  and 
«  half  to  share  the  enjoyment  of  these 
hIstorVc   personages.    What   they  bar- 
gained for  m  a  comedy  was  plenty  of 
Ifo"  probability  they  were  no  sticklers 
for    -^hat  two  ladies,  one  a  duke's  mis- 
tress  the  other  anybody's  mistress  fori 
a  price!  should  be  confused  because  they 
bom  happened  to  be  earned  Const^ntl^ 
Keemed  'all  werry  capital    to  the  auai  i 
*rces  of  those  early  days.    That  a  lad 
Ihot^d    have    her    infant,    laden  with' 
f.we  s  thrust  upon  the  first  gentleman 
who   passed   the  door,   and  afterward 
leek  the  protection  of  the  first  gentle 
man  she  met  in  the  street,  was  Just  the 
Tort  of  thing  that  neither  P«Py« 
tady  Castlemaj-ne  would  boggle  at  In  a 
comedv.   After  all,  perhaps  these  tblngs 
we  not  so  out  of  the  way  in  theU- 
E  as  in  ours.    Anyhow,  at  all  costs, 
they  got  their  fun.  ,    .  ^. 

"And  even  today  there  5s  plenty  Of 
fun  in  -The  Chancee.'  Don  Jo^l"'  t^^jf: 
rrace  and  grand  trousseur  de  fiUes,  Is  a 
ino»t  aanaeinrly  human,  oemonage  Oar- 
tlck  has  played   Wm)   but   Garnck  is 
Sead.  an-d  Edmund  Wlllard  Is  very  much 
alive,  fnd  showed  yesterday  that  a  man 
-t  1922  is  able  to  play  a  'blood'  with  the 
best  of  them.   .   .   •   Bpt  the  women,  as 
♦ften  happens  In  these  revivals  of  old 
eomedies,  had  the  best  of  It.    Is  it  be- 
iiuee  women  change  less  with  the  ages 
♦han  men?  Or  Is  It  because  they  enjoy 
UPlth  more  seat  the  opportunity  of  fank- 
•r  speech  than  modem  manners  allow 
«hem'     The    Old    Gentlewoman  (with 
»ome  strikingly  >jn<!«nventlonal  remarks 
ab'out  babies)  was  very  much  a  T»^onjan,j 
it  hardly  gentle,  as  played  by  Miss  CTare 
Greet.    Miss  Mabel  Jeans  was  a  seduc-j 
live  Constantla,-  the  ducal  one,  and  the^ 
•ther    (who   sajre    'stich  things  )  was 
romped  through  with  great  verve  by 
Miss  Muriel  FratLv  Best  of  all,  perhaps 
were  the  bawd  (this  Is  the  language  of 
the    program)     and    her  kinswoman, 
fclayed   with  Imroense   gusto   by  Mis9| 
Tarde  and  Miss  Carter.  A  tipsy  woman, 
as  a  rule,  is  no  more  alluring  on  the 
etage  than  off  It,  yet  one  couldn't  help 
laughing   at   the  droll    Intoxication  of 
iSflBS  Carter.  Such  Is  the  demoralization 
of  finding  one's  self  among  a  select  pub- 
Uo!" 

"Tha  Chances.^  founded  on  Cervantes's 
ax'mplary  etory.  "The  Lady  Cornelia." 
■was  written  before  1625.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  revision  is  dated  1682. 
Garrtclc  played  a  version  at  Drury  Lane 
Jn  1778.  The  story  Is  that  of  "Don 
John."  a  comedy  by  Reynolds,  music 
hy  Bishop  and  Ware  (1821),  and  "The 
ILandlady."  by  Alec.  Nelson  (London, 
1S89) . 

"My  Son,"  a  new  play  by  Herbert 
Thomas  (Ambassador's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don), falls  between  two  stools.  It  at-' 
tempts  to  conblne  melodrama  and 
thoughtful  comedy,  and  unfortunately 
achieves  neither.  Nbr  has  its  dialogue 
the  well-knit  quality  -necessary  to  a  play 
which  practlc^V   c*«tains  only  three 

"Money  Doesn't  Matter,"  a  new  play 
by  Gertrude  Jennings,  at  the  Aldwych, 
London.  "This  Is  not  one  of  her  hap- 
piest efforts.  A  wbrtd  wherein  the 
adults  behave  from  first  to  last  like 
grown-up  children  Is  not  real,  and.  what 
la  worse,  as  Miss  Jennings  presents  it, 
•we  fear  it  Is  no'Wnteresting." 

"The  Dicky  Bird.  "  by  Harvey  O  Hig- 
Elns  and  Harriet  Ford  (the  Coliseum. 
London).  "It  was  concerned  with  the 
misadventures  of  a  gentleman  who  sud- 
denly left  his  wife  one  night,  never  to 
return  After  a  decent  Interval  the  wife 
obtained  a  divorce  and  a  new  flat,  while 
the  husband  obuined  a  new  wife.  He 
alBO  wanted  a  new  flat,  aad  br  accident 


Sir  Frank  Benson's  tour  in  South 
Africa  ■^ith  his  Shakespearian  com- 
^y  hw  been  extended  to.  the  middle 

'*'T,Voi''.  '"Pere  (Jorlot"  has  been 
«,^ed  "^he  Son  Times  did  m.  "^e 
*Th^  impression  leftTt-  the 
'-•J*  that  of  a  X-»tant  succession  of 
Tti  bv  two  un^ea^nt  young  women 
lo  a  dori.^  old  man  to  borrow  money 
The  book  has  power,  atmosphere  and 
The  "o""^  ^ave  evaporated  In 

'  fhe  D^cess  of  t'nslation  into  pictures. 
V'he  fiTmTas  reproduced  _the _bare  bon^ 


If^\"lTor^rrnius  and  made  them  f 
°U  g^S^iously  in  _the  pvoc««. 
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•The  Bird  of  Paradise"  has  been  v. -  »v, 
IvTd  in  London,  with  Wllette  i-er«haJpH  l- 
,1  T  uana     "It  Is  difficult  to  credit  th  J«. 
?lct™t  she  .s  not  -aljv  \b,.w; 
skinned  Malay  woman.    W-hen  she  a, 

rl-7a;^:trTrai^:lth^;l7f. 

tne  lasi  ^  ^  nature,  and  n. 

Tn'th^  l^^st  wUh'the  more  sophisticate 
Lrace  wUh  which  you  would  expect  h^ 
Twear'the  .ame  '-ck  ln  private  11 

-;^g:^r^^>rnj^-- 

-'\\^;d%en7ser'orJan''^?"rra 
Ittges.  •  ^Iter  and  musical  compose^ 
1  was  charged  with  entering  he,'' flat_  H 
'lawyer  asked  that  Sturges  ™eht  be  . 
manded   for  medidal  examination, 
rnimunlcatlon  had 
ceived  from  America  that  he  was  ro 
'  ine  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  injur 
iSfss  Kershaw,  and  she  was  frlghter 

p^rhavabeen  ^^^^^t^l^Zl 
the  question  of  oPenl"^  °?  «  j,,, 

day.   If  the  cinemas  had  the  right^  ^  , 
'not  thetheatresT  One  man  denied  ^ 
.'Sunday  opening  woti  d  "I"^"^,  ,  M>whHtl 

1  ment  In  the  profession.     "Th«  lil, 
sion  did  not  ^^nt  to  work  o.^^  Sumia 
The   idea    was    tl'oro^ghly  ""-Eng 
and  was  a  pandering   o  ^h*  f°r«lgn 
I  ment  In  this  country.  .*«mi 
said  that  the  ectors,  through  their 
soo^ation.   had   voted  strongly  aga 
lunday  opening.    ^Inema^,  employ  •  ^ 
much  smaller  number  of  P«oP'e  '  Vjisiait 4 
Sieltrel    People  would  not  require    1    „  ^ 
LctorHho  were  unemployed,  but  tl 
with  big  names.  ,  „,  11 

3 ig    R^sa  Laurenti,  manager  of 

r  r  fr^MoTo^^To^x^  te 

rrds^^a^m't^Th  wherewith  to  P-J  , 

^?^T^VTk^^^.  i.  rightly  the.  45 
to  be  a  most  important  patten  j^^e,  o« 
says  "in  fact,  the  ^'^^"'"f ^^^^  l''!' 
government  departtnent  that  lOoKS^ 
fer    the    cinema    mlustry    Is  ca^ 

'  mounts  to  a  ■^l"'«t«'i  «Llf  exclu^ 
taryshlp  that  busies    t*elf  exciu» 
with  film   development  m  the 
sense  of  the  word.  .-.unddd  i 

•I  have  never  seen  such  Wlenddd 
catlve  films,  nor  such  te^hnlcaUy  Pe^ 
ones.   I  am  especially  gl^^**Jf 
having  Ru.*ian   films  h^re  very 
and  exporting  o't  fil"^"  ;0  Rues^ 
therebv  be  able  to  tide  over  our  pr< 

""-ThTttellectual    classes  Have  J 
aside  their  ojd  ave-lon  to 
and    are    helpJng    the   gov  i, 
producing  works  of  art    In  ^act 
theatre  in  Moecow  beats ^nVj^; 
show  in  western  or  southern  turop 
From  the  New  York  World. 

\-aughan  Williams's  'Tastoral" 
Symphony;  Thought  in  Sowul 

(The  London  Time*  f*";^'  i 
The  first  question  which  pMyl<1 
ask  about  the  new 
"pastoraJ":  Dr.  V?u^an  »n^' - 
maxlo  no  aUemjrt Jo  answer^t 
He  supplied  a  note  to jne  FWl  ^ 
program  which  ^^'"f^  not  U 

a  niaWclous  pleasure  1"**^'"*  ^,  ,  |i 

"The  mood  of  this  '  e 

title  suggests,  almost  «"tlrel ^rtl^ 
contemplativ,e-there  are  few^^ 
and  few  allegros.  ^nl^  ; 

passage  Is  the  coda  to  the  tn^ 
ment.  and  that  Is 

Some  20  scraps  of  t""'^;;  t„  a» 
quoted  without  comment.  »v  , 
suranco  that  they  occur  in  th.  m 


wn.    like    liie  cn 
^fi  !     „.  ,111.    nut  the  cast  of  thl« 
onv     iM    relatively  unimportant, 
scraps  <iX  tane  aro  not  Individual 
Bters,    sl'nce    the   sohemo    to  not 
itic;  nor  aro  tiny  features  In  a 
!ape.  Mince  the  erlieni©  I0  i>ot  plc- 
To  make  a.  list  of  them  Is  no 
lUumlnallntr   taian    to   Jot  do'wn 
t  Images  or  turns  of  exiprpselon, 
IS  "aum'mer's  day."  "roug'h  winds," 
•ng  t)udi»  of   MuN."    "the   eye  of 
n"  In  the  hope  of  making  a  synop- 
Sonnel  XVIIT.    iVimplete  tho  list 
u  will.  Init  nothing  of  the  sonnet 
een  caoght  In  It. 

lo  han  been  caJlo<i  "I'lu-t  de  pon- 
'ftc  les  sx>ns."  and  in  the  symphony 
ta  most  Itself.  There  the  proc^es 
ought  can  go  on  in  complete  free- 
fron^  othp'r  asBociatlons.  It  l«  the 
clan's  opportunity  to  spMiJc  hie  own 
age,  and  wp?  have  no  businoss  to 
Im  to  translate.  He  has  a  right  to 
take  It  or  leave  It"  attitude.  But 
give*  hl«  (lymphony  a  title,  sueh 
Pastoral,"  that  may  be  taken  as 
vltation  to  look  ror  a  IraJislatlon, 
)r.  Vaughan  Williams  is,  of  course. 
th<>  latest  of  a  very  long  line  of 
osers  who  have  first  offered  a 
.1  analogy  to  their  music  and  then 
fearful  of  the  consequences.  Beet-  • 
1  with  the  eiame  title  committed 
'.If  much  more  deeply,  and  then 
back  with  his  famous  phrase, 
r  Auadruck  der  Kmpfindung  als 
■el."  It  was  too  late;  he  had  only 
led  the  descriptive  titles  to  the 
i^al  movements  which  set  his  hear- 
il>icture-OTiaklng  for  IhemBOlws  In- 
ar  of  listening  to  him.  but  he  had  al- 
i»l  himself  to  be  distracted  from  the 
i)f  thinking  In  sound  by  the  bird- 
's and  thti  srtorm  and  the  thanke- 
g  after  rain. 

ijt  what  Beethoven  set  out  to  do  In 
rst  movement  of  his  Pastoral  Rym- 
y  Is  what  Vaughan  Williams  does 
stently  through  the  whole  course  of 
our.    He  ju.st  places  himself  in  sur- 
llngs  which  stimulate  a  certain  way 
usical  thought,  and.  having  set  its 
n  free,  the  thought  continues  to 
i^d  Itself  untrammelled  by  objective 
riderations  of  sight  or  sound  or  hu- 
action.    That  the  music  approxi- 
s  to  what  he  calls  the  "classical 
irn"  Is  natural  because  the  artist 
txi.  have  his  form  and  the  form  of  the 
(^rthony  is  to  the  musician  very  much 
'ht  the  form  of  the  sonnet  is  to  the 
There  Is  even  a  close  likeness  of 
tod  between  Beethoven's  nrst  miove-, 
I  and  this  symphony  in  the  way  the 
My    gradually    assumes  different 
|!S  In  the  process  of  repetition  with 
>tion  over  long  sustained  harmonies, 
\f  themes    do    not    contrast;  they 
see.    It  Is  only  occasionally  that 
onthlng  stands  out  from  the  general 
<  re  and  calls  special  attention  to  it- 
It  ery  much  as  some  unusually  tell- 
?  gure  of  speech,  "the  darling  buds 
ay."  for  example,  will  do  in  the 
nit.   Such  are  the  cor  anglais  melody 
p  first  movement,  the  call  on  the 
fiiral"   trumpet   with   the  flattened 

fh  in  the  second  and  the  folk-song- 
hrase  which   makes   "a  kind  of 
to  the  moderato  pesante   (third  ! 
n  lament).     But  even   to  remark  on} 
tl  Bi  seems  dangerous,  lest  to  dwell  on  1 
a  eilgure  should  drag  it  from  its  con- 
t(  tjind  mar  the  sense.  I 
ri  theme  of  the  finale,  which  is  first 
h  ti  sung  by  the  soprano  voice  above 
a  Bttant  drum  roll  and  last  heard  fad- 
tl  flway  beneath  a  single  violin  note. 
Il  sfnething  more  than  an  incident.  It 
D  r-des  th>  whole  of  this  wonderful 

I  Tftrient  and  creates  a  climax,  not  a 
I:   iring  climax  of  full  orchestral  tone,  | 

II  tjne  reached  in  an  intense  unison  of 
■V  lis.    This  movement  is  in  a  sense 

I  [nest  of  the  four,  or  rather  it  is  the 
hich  Justifies  and  fulfils  the  other 
One  has  climbed  the  hill  and  can 
way  to  a  horizon  which  seems  In- 
y  distant  as  the  eye  Is  led  to  It ' 
fgh  receding  graduations  of  blue, 
i;  my  pen  hesitates  here  as  I  catch 
f  offering  an  analogy,   the  very 
which  the  composer  has  seemed 
sxlously  to  avoid.    That  is  inevit- 
however,  if  one  is    to  converse 

t music  at  all.     To  me  this  syin- 
>r  speaks  like  that  wide  down  coun- 
1  which,  because  there  is  no  in- 
 et,  every  blade  of  grass  and  tuft  of 

Is  aa  incident:  round  it  there  is 
at  space,  and  from  the  summit 
3s  a  great  distance.  Nor  is  this 
y  a  fanciful  illustration.  The 
ical  style  supports  it.  One  may 
to  these  20  fragments  of  tune 
^i|  are  put  forward  as  its  thematic 
ntetiial.  Every  one  of  them  is  based 
o«  simplest  diatonic  intervals  of 
mufj.  They  are  of  the  stuff  of  plain- 
sftnfknd  folk-song,  the  blades  of  grass 
afcd^ifts  of  moss,  the  primitive  growth 
oft  jislcal  nature.  And  the  harmony 
cj»n|s  simply  from  the  profusion  of 
tfes:  things.  Tt  Is  no  matter  of 
"Chids" — that  is  to  say  notes  stuck  on 
to  lighten  the  effectiveness  of  the 
tUn|;  rather  the  interlacing  growth  of 
the^  intervals  brings  a  polyphony  on 
vAiit  the  ear  resls  as  one's  foot  -does 
turf  of  the  hillside.  And  the 
a||ij)usness  begun  by  the  contrapuntal 
l|re  Is  completed  by  the  clarity  of 
instrumentation.  Here  are  no  j 
V  sounds  Boch  as  those  which  i 
rly  surround  the  London  Sym-  1 
one  breadies  a  clean  air  from 
im  last     Nothing  could  point  this 


cDnliast  mor  -  . 

ings  of  the  two  schrr/.o.".  thou«h  both 
«re  diminuendos  to  11  vanl-shlng  point. 
The  Nocturne  of  the  l,<indon  Symphony 
l,.ses  Itself  in  mist:  this  coda,  "the  oiie 
really  quick  passage,"  evaporates  Into 
IlKht  So  there  It  l8,  a  symphony  above 
all  else,  since  one  has  only  to  listen  to 
the  muslo  to  know  all  the  composers  1 
thought;  yet  "Pastoral"  has  no  very  | 

I  fiir-fetched  analogy,   since  Its  thought' 
l?i'e|)s  close  to  simple  things. 

I  Music  in  Paria  and 
I  on  the  Continent 

jj    There  is  a  decided  dlffercnre  of  opln-  1 
l|  ion  concerning  the. libretto  of  Charles  I 
j  .Silver's  new  opera  based  on  "The  Tam- 
I  ing  of  the  Shrew."    The  words  of  this 
(  llliretio   by   Henri    Cain    and  ICdouard 
Adonis  are  after  Paul   Delair's  adapta- 
tion of  the  comedy.    The  ■•'rench  critics 
I  (ind  the  libretto  excellent  for  operatic  1 
purposes,  although  they  regret  that  the 
induction  with  <:hrlstopher  Sly  Is  omit- 
ted; the  Paris  correspondents  of  London  j 
journals   pooh-pooh   the  libretto.     The  I 
music  Is  praised.    Silver,  born  in  1868, 
look  Ihe  prix  de  Rome  In  1891.  'He  has  | 
written  orchestral  works,  operettas;  a  ; 
fairy  opera  In   three  acts  and  a  pro-  \ 
logue.  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  an  > 
oratorio.  "Toble."  | 
"Le  Retour  de  Printemps,"  by  Maurice  1 
Desres.   a  lyric  poem,   text  by  Andre  | 
Chenler,  has  been  produced  at  a  La-  1 
moureux     concert.      There     are  two 
themes.  "Winter"  (empty  fifths  to  pic-  ! 
ture  cold  in  tones)  and  "Spring."  pure- 
ly melodic.     Agreeable   music  without  1 
marked  individuality,  says  M.  Lobrot.  j 

Georges  Bnesco.  whose  quartet  was 
played  here  recently  by  the  Flonzaleys. 
has  been  having  a  joyous  time  in  Paris. 
Not  only  was  his  "Roumanian  Rhap- 
sody'" played  by  the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
but  on  Feb.  12  he  played  a  violin  con- 
certo by  Saint-Saens  at  a  Paris  Con- 
servatory concert;  on  Feb.  11  his  Sec- 
ond Symphony  was  performed  at  a  Co- 
lonne  concert:  his  string  quartet  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Natlonale,  at 
which  he  played  Chausson's  "Poeme" 
and  took  part  in  the  first  performance 
of  a  new  Trio  by  Pierre. 

When  Schubert's  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony was  performed  recently  in  Paris, 
M.  Lapommeraye  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  unhappy  love  had  in- 
spired the  music,  and  Schubert  did  not 
complete  the  work  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  do  It  after  his  loved  one 
had  rejected  him  or  had  died.  August 
Ludwig  had  no  scruples  about  complet- 
ing the  symphony.  He  called  his  Finale 
"The  March  of  Fate."  Completed,  this 
symphony  was  played  at  Berlin  in  1892. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  ghost  of  Scliu- 
bert  did  not  appear  on  the  platform, 
vindictive  and  terrible. 

A  Choral  for  orchestra  and  organ  by 
Charles  Koechlln,  produced  at  a  Lam- 
oureux  concert  in  Paris,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  few  "first  per- 
formances" worthy  to  be  placed  by 
chose  of  "consecrated"  works. 

Jean  Cras  has  set  music  to  selections 
from  Tagore's  "GitanJali."  It  was 
thought  that  M.  Cras  made  a  mistal<e 
in  the  selection  of  poems. 

A  Sonata  for  viola  and  piano  by  Pierre 
Kunc  has  been  performed  in  Paris.  It 
IS  said  to  have  a  "verbal  superabun- 
dance." 

Of  Darius  Milhaud's  ".Jewish  Poems" 
sung  by  Vera  Janacopulos  In  Paris,  a 
critic  wrote:  "They  are  three  colored 
and  vivid  melodies.  When  there  is 
question  of  his  race  M.  Mllhaud  is  re- 
spectful. These  songs  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  are  perhaps  his  best  work." 

A  concert  of  modem  Italian  muslo 
took  place  in  Parts  on  Jan.  28.  Music 
j  by    Paribenl,    Perraohlo    and  Alfano 

made  a  favorable  impression.  The  pro- 
gram also  included  Malipiero's  "Pol- 
metti  lunari":  Resphlgi's  "Notturno", 
Davico's  sixth  Nocturne,  and  the  songs 
"Liriche  glapponesl";  Babilla  Pratella's 
Trio.  Marcel  Rousseau's  "Noel  Ber- 
rlchon,"  five  little  pieces,  pleased  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestra  de  Paris. 

A  new  ballet.  "Skating  Rink,"  per- 
formed by  the  Swedish  Ballet  in  Paris, 
music  by  Honnegger,  "proved  disap- 
pointing, showing  no  real  advance  on 
other  works  of  the  young  modern  school, 
such  as  "Les  Maries  de  la  Tour  Eiffel." 
to  which  it  owes  much,  both  in  spirit 
and  technic,  though  lacking  their  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneity." 

New  works  In  p'arls:  Satie's  "Sports 
et  Divertissements";  Poulenc's  "Six  Im- 
promptus": Sonata  for  two  flutes  un- 
accompanied, described  as  a  work  of 
great  charm  and  Ingenuity;  "four  Poems 
(Max  Jacob)  by  Poulenc,  scored  for 
voice,  with  accompaniment  of  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  trumpet, 
which  were  somewhat  lacking  In  the 
qualities  of  spontaneous  and  whimsical 
sirpi9*fclty  peculiar  to  that  compo.^er; 
a  'Rhapsody'  for  piano,  two  flutes  and 
clarinet,  by  Honnegger.  franklv  boring 
and  long-winded:  Albert Roussei  s pleas- 
ing  'Divestissemenf  for  piano,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon;  Milhaud's 
powerful  sonata  for  the  same  combina- 
tion (minus  horn  and  bassoon);  and 
last,  but  not  least,  an  amusing  quartet 
for  flute,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon 
composed  by  Rossini,  probably  for  the 
private  entertainment  of  himself  ana 
his  friends— at  all  events  there  fs  no 
record  of  this  work  having  ever  been 
performed  in  public  in  Paris." 

Plzzettl,s  sonata  for  piano  and  vio- 
loncello, composed  in  1921.  pleased 
Parisians  on  Feb.   2,  "the  most  indi- 


death.  .  ' 

An  orchestral  Suite  by   1    II    Roman  I 
11894-1758).  "the  father  of  .Swedish  nri- 
Hie,"  wns  amonr  the  list  of  works  p. 
formed  by  the  Won.sert  foorenlngcn  ' 
Slockholr.i  this  season. 

.loan    Vouelph's    haHet.    "Frivolant  ." 
wan  in  rehearsal  oariy  this  month  at  the  1 
Paris  Opera.  -  ' 

Hl.ilr  Falr<!hild,  the  composer,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Fioren'-e. 

Richard  Rtrauss's  new  ballet.  "Whipped 
C:renin."  Is  in  two  bcoupf  ;  the  .  kjt'iieii 
of  a  pastry  shop  and  the  shop  Itself. 

Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  Symphony  has 
been  filmed  in  Germany.  ! 

The   Breslau  Opera  House  has.  been 
obliged  to  close.    The  Leipsic  Conserva-  [ 
tory  Is  in  so  precarious  a  ftnanclal  c««-  i 
dltlon  that  It  has  appealed  to  Its  gradu- 
Jatea. 

i    "Boris  Godounov"  has  been  enthusl- 

iastlcally  applauded  at  Rome. 
!    A  Poem  for  voice  and  orchestra  bjf  the 
1  Italian,  Resphigi.  was  performed  for  the  _ 
I  first  time  at   Prague.     II   is  announced 
jfor  performance  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Music  in  England 

The  London  Times  said  of  Coleridge- 
I  Taylor's  '  HiawaUia."  apropos  of  a  re- 
I  cent  revival  of  the  work;  "Coleridge- 
|T,iyIor'8  music  Is  not  dramatic  so  much 
as  picturesque,  but   Its  piccure.sfiuene.^ 
'  Is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  owing  to  a 
certain  obviousness  in  the  writing,  and, 
beyond  the  superficial  attractiveness  of 
the  thematic  material  and  the  choral  ef- 
fects,  there   is   undoubtedly  something 
wanting.    The  gap  might  very  well  be 
found  to  close  if  the  eye  had  something 
to  see  as  well  as  ear  to  hear.    You  can- 
not turn  the  work  into  an  opera,  but  it 
might  possibly  be  played  and  sung  as  an 
acconipaniment    to    an    elaborate  and 
realistic  cinematograph  reproduction  of 
the    Incidents    in    Longfellow's  poem 
which  it  illustrates." 

BusonI  In  London:  "In  the  Bach  he 
was  Tsest  when  playing  the  quieter,  rip- 
pling numbers.  His  more  resonant  mel- 
odies are  hard  and  inflexible,  probably 
because  he  plays  them  on  a  level  forte 
throughout.  Another  troublesome  feat- 
ure is  his  way  of  ending  a  movement  as 
it  he  liad  run  into  a  brick  wall.  For 
Beethoven  he  had  very  little  respect. 
Weak  beats  were  strongly  accented, 
phrases  interrupted,  the  same  figure 
given  a  different  rendering  in  different 
places — when  its  recurrence  in  the  same 
form  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  move- 
ment— and  once  a  couple  of  chords  were 
supplied  to  what  the  composer  wrote  as 
single  notes.  Nobody  but  a  pianist 
would  dare  do  such  things,  and  it  is 
time  that  even  on  them  some  restraint 
should  be  imposed.  Howevjr.  lie  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  playing  the  sonata 
without  a  break.  His  own  works  prob- 
ably have  no  permanent  value,  but  tlie 
less  ambitious  ones  quite  justify  tlieir 
existence." — The  Times. 

Helen  Henschel  :  "The  pleasure  that 
Miss  Henschel  gives  is  not  the  result  of  j 
an  exceptional  voice  or  of  an  always 
finished  style.  But  she  has  Inherited  a 
fine  tradition  and  knows  how  to  make 
personal  use  of  it.  The  fact  that  she 
plays  her  own  accompaniments  means 
that,  unlike  many  singers,  she  is  think- 
ing and  feeling  the  whole  song,  and  her 
power  of  con'trolling  and  unifying  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  is  sca.rcely  less  than 
her  father's." — The  Times. 

"An  Old  Song  Ended,"  by  Cyril  Scott 
In  his  sickliest  mood,  "reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a  Barnby  hymn-tune 
with  extra  sticky  harmonies  thrown 
In." 

"By  the  time  that  Tausig  has  modified 
Bach  and  Miss  Griffin  has  paraphrased 
Tausig,  we  begrln  to  feel  ourselves  rather 
far  from  the  original  of  the  great  Toc- 
cata and  Fugue  in  D  minor." 
i    EUe  Splvak,  violinist  ;  "Mr.  Spivak  ha/s 
!  no  ear,  which  Is  not  his  fault,  but  in 
that  case  it  would  have  been  better  to 
;  .oelect  some  other  instrument  to  express 
'  the  musical  feeling  which  he  certainly 
'  has.    .    .    •   Perhaps    he    was  nervous: 
but  ivervousness  is  for  women,  who  can't 
1  help  it;  boyfi  itave  to  make  their  way  in 

the  world,  and  they  must  help  it.", 
j  S.  H.  Anstey,  the  blind  organist  of  the 
i  Parish  Church.  Besingstoke  (England), 
has  been  appointed  conductor  of  the 
I  local  choral  society.  He  will  study  com- 
positions by  Stanford.  Walford  Davies 
i  and  others  in  Braille. 

At  the  forthcoming  Eisteddfod  at 
Forth,  in  the  Bhondda  valley,  Wales, 
the  following  two  numbers  by  blind  com- 
posers have  been  selected  for  the  sylla- 
bus: For  the  piano,  "Tiiree  Sketches  for 
a  Young  Player."  by  H.  G.  Oke.  and  a 
song,  "Facing  the  Sea,"  by  McLeod 
Steel. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  Interest  or  amuse 
'•'  n-o  l-aders  of  light  and  learning  who 
In  the  past,  few  days  have  found  fault 


n>  i:-  that  a  (oiirluctor  must  pa  V 
nil  h  i  attention  to  bin  clotliliig  when  ap- 
peHring  before  the  public  i<n  k  first  iin- 
pres.slon  mennt  so  very  much. — London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

"Lohengrin"    at    the   f)\ii    Vic;  "The 
(•ourageous    spirit    which    Inspires  the 
continued   performances  of  tppera  and 
Hhake.'<i)car<)  at  the  Old  Viv.  In  nplte  of 
great  financial  difficulties  Is  .something 
at  which  we  stand  amazed:  so  much  so 
that  when  we  go  there  to  witness  one  of 
the     performances.     the  anticipatory 
ideasure  which  we  experience  Is  min,- 
gled  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  having  to 
pay  so  little  for  the  privilege — as  If  we 
were  discovered  In  a  position  of  «io"-. 
•l  driving  or   in    the  act   of   stealing  the 
l<'ro\vn  Jewels.     'Lohengren'   is  well  UP 
I  to  the  u.-ual  high  Ktandard.    His  work 
one    which    abounds   porhaj)"  mor« 
than  most  in  operatic  absurdities,  and  il 
well  to  remember  this  lieforc  giving 
judgment." — Dally  Telegraph. 

,,in:e.  r.istre.  pianist ;  what  pleased  us 
-iR  much  as  anything  was  the  fact  that 
after  a  program  lasting  50  minutes  she 
afllattly.  though  apologetically,  re- 
fused to  repeat  or  to  add  anything.  It 
was  a  plain  statement  of  tlie  truth  that 
It  is  impossible  to  listen  with  all  one's 
mind  to  music  for  more  than  an  hour. 
It  is  quite  ))ossihIc  that  if  concerts  In 
frcneral  were  shortened  more  peoiilc 
would  come  to  them,  and  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  music  would  prevail.  As 
things  are,  a  few  sensible  people  do 
walk  out  when  they  have  had  as  much 
as  they  can  ab.sorb  for  the  moment,  but 
there  is  always  the  fear  that  this  may 
he  misunderstood.  'I'hls  was  Mmc. 
K.n.stre's  I'ir.st  apiioarance  in  this  coun- 
try; we  hope  it  Is  not  her  last. — London 
Times. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday:  Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  Al. 
.John  McCormaok,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Donald  McBeath,  violinist.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra,  -Mr.  Mollen- 
hauei*.  conductor.  Schumann's  S>Tn- 
phony  No.  1  ;  Delibes.  Suite  from 
"Sylvia" ;  Brahms,  Academic  Festival 
r.verture.  Marinnne  Godbout  will  sing 
"Depuis  le  Jour"  from  "Louise." 

Tuesday:  Steinert  Hall.  8.15  P.  M. 
John  Pierce,  baritone:  J.  Angus  Winter, 
accompanist.  Haydn.  11  persier  sta  nesli 
Oggettl  from  "Orfeo":  Saint-Saens. 
Qui  done  Commande,  from  "Henry  VIII.' 
Songs  by  Boston  composers.  Foote,  The 
Bden  Rose,  In  Picardie,  Through  the 
Long  Days  and  Years;  Densmore,  Mem- 
ory ;  Loud.  The  House  and  the  Road, 
At  Nightfall  (first  time  In  public). 
Tliree  songs  in  Spanish ;  Mexican  Folk 
songs,  Noche  Serena  and  Preguntale  a 
las  esthellas;  Guetary.  Habanera  "Mi 
Nina."  Dvorak.  Gypsy  songs:  I  Chant 
My  Lay.  Hark,  How  My  Triangle.  Sileir 
and  Lone,  Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me. 
Tune  Thy  Strings.  Freer  is  the  Gypsy, 
O'er  the  Heights  of  Tatra. 

Wednesday:  Symphony  Hall,  8:15 
Concert  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  Orchestra,  Wallace  Good- 
rich and  George  W.  Chadwlck.  conduc- 
tors.   See  special  notice. 

Steinert  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Concert  by 
Elsa  F.  Cecelia  Sherwood,  pianist,  as- 
sisted by  Winfleld  Cunningharn,  Mar- 
ga.iet  Aldrich  and  Fanny  Cantor,  pian- 
ists. 

Thursday:  Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
Concert  by  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 
and  the  Princess  Tsianina.  mezzo  so- 
prano, in  aid  of  the  endowment  fund  of 
Goucher  College.  Baltimore.  'Md.  See 
special  notice. 

Friday;  S.vmphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M. 
Seventeentli  concert  of  the  Boston  SjTn- 
phony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux.  conduc- 
tor.    See  special  notice. 

Saturday  :  Jordan  Hall,  3  PM,  W'il- 
helm  Backhaus.  pianist,  who  made  a 
deep  impression  by  his  playing  Rach- 
maninov's  second  concerto  at  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  of  Jan.  27.  28.  will 
give  a  recital,  Bach-Saint-Saens,  Over- 
ture from  the  29th  cantata  ;  Bach,  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue,  D  major  (well-temp- 
ered clavichord.  Part  I):  Beethoven. 
Sonata  op.  31.  No.  2;  Paganini-Brahms, 
Variations  on  a  theme:  Chopin,  Ro- 
mance from  Concerto  in  E  minor  ;  Etude 
A  minor,  op,  10,  No.  2.  Barcarolle;  Pick- 
Mangiagalli.  Danse  d'  Olaf;  Liszt,  2nd 
Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Fritz 
Kretsler.  violinist.    See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M,  Repetition  of 
Friday's  Symphony  concert,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux, conductor. 

"THAT'S  ME— THAT'S  JONES'' 
The  recent  diatribes  of  certain  clergy- 
.    .v,  ,  ,  men  against  dancing  remind  us  of  a 
,,scn  because  he  was  not  other  ;  „  Jone; 

,vho  knew  him     sermon  preached  hy  the  Kev.  .ir 


in  the  negro  meeting  house  on  Barnwell 


than  he  was;  but  others  who  knew  hi 

for  what  he  was  and  for  what  he  did  |  _  .,,<.^„. 

will  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  1  street,  Cleveland,  reporte^d  by^Artemu. 
during  the  year  in  which  he  was  man 


ager  as  well  as  musical  director  of  the 
opera  at  Leipzig,  among  the  first  opera.s 
he  staged,  and  sumptuously,  too.  was 
"The  Mikado"!  The  reason  of  the  mere 
year's  stay  as  manager  was  because 
Nikisch  had  ^ the  loftiest  disdain  for 
"cheapness"  in  any  form  in  connection 
with  opera,  as  with  all  other  mundane 
affairs.  In  other  words,  he  spent  too 
muC>.  sari  wss  superseded.  I  wonder  if 
Albert  Coates  recalls  Nlkisch's  objurga- 
-tlons  to  him  whilst  they  were  In  the  po- 
sition of  ma.ster  and  pupil— when  Nik-  j|  but  papa 

idnilrahly  =: 


Ward"  for  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1868; 
"He  directed  his  attention  to  dan^cin- 


declaring  it  to  be  a  E'-^af  sin.  'Wha 
there's  dancing    there's  flddling--who 
there's  fiddling  there's  unrlghteousnf 
and  unrighteousness      wickedne.ss   a.n  ; 
wickedness  is   sin!    That's   me^that  . 

Jones/  "  

A  UNIVERSAL  REQUEST 
As  the  World  Wags:  , 
Mafhilde,  we  don't  want  to  hurrv 
has  said  y es,  -  f Blends  In  s 


6U 


d    lovi,ble,  you've    Tjeeii  photo- 
,ned  all  over  the  place,  and  now. 
trie,  would  you  mind  getting:  off  fht- 
r  St  page?     We  want  to  know  what's 
ppf-ned  In  California.  R.  H.  '->■ 


"THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE" 

lOTO  the  tx>ndon  Times'  r<vlew  of  a  re- 
vival !il  the  l!«.rrlck  Theatre  ) 
The  cl'ilef  Interest  In  thin  revival  lies  In 

•iS  'Wllette  Kei-shaw'B  performance  aa 

1  Hawaiian  prlncesa  who.  havlnK  mjir- 
cd  a  white  man.  \»  forced  to  cluA>.'if;  he- 
.fcn  sacnflclng  herself  to  her  native 

•Icano  and  purHUinp  an  unproml.-ilni? 
iture  In  the  United  States.  Among'  red 
,-ht8  and  Kteam,  she  selects  the  warmer 
:  d,  having  regard  for  her  tahle  man- 

rn.  the  less  embarrasainR  .lUfrnative. 

Hawaii  must  be  an  attra<;tive  place, 
ideed,  we  have  In  the  program  Mark 

.valn'8  word  for  It.  "Other  things' 
ave  me,  but  It  abides:  other  thing.s 

itnge,  but  it  remains  the  a.ame."  Hut. 
.  n  the  stage  and  on  the  dust  covers  of 

.vela.  Hawaii  shares  it.^  innmutable 
i  jallty   with   all    other    places  which 

(VP   volcanoes   and    lagoons,    and  as 
Mark   Twain  says,    "balmy  airs"    and  i 

•  plumy  palms."  In  these  pla<-es  you 
.vhlsi>er  or  scream,  you  sing  or  go  ni;i<l. 
'  (lu  almost  ^welcome  moral  disaster  for 
!lie  sake  of  reformation's  thrill.  -N"'' 
■  i)U  make  love  with  your  shirt  oft,  or  at 

•  ast  becomingly  open  at  the  neck. 

"NEW  MODE  OF  BURIAL" 

.\H  the  '^'orld  'Wags: 

In  tho  chronicle.  In  the  New  Hampshire 
Cazette  (Portsmouth)  of  Feb.  1,  1'7B5. 
the  death  of  a  son  of  Capt.  Phillips 
White    of    Newburyport,    Mass.,    it  is 
stated  that  he  was  "burled  agreeable  to 
the  mode  now  established  in  Boston. 
In  the  chronicle.  In  the  Gazette  of  Fi  b 
1765,  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel   Sherburne    of    Portsmouth,    It  is 
stated  that  "he  was  Interred   .   .   .  n 
the  laudable,  prudent  method  now  In 
oractlce":  and  In  the  chronicle,  In  that 
■<ame  Issue  of  the  Gazette,  of  the  death 
:.f  Mrs.  Sarah  Foss  of  Portsmouth,  It  Is 
fated  that  "her  funeral  was  also  after 
ii.e  new,  frugal  and  prudent  method. 
In    the   chronicle,    In    the    Gazette  of 
Vtaroh  8,   1'765,  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Klizabeth   HIght   of   Newlngton,    it  i.s 
stated  that  she  was  "Interred  ...  In 
a  decent  manner,  agreeable  to  the  new 
mode  now  established  In  this  town."  In 
the  chronicle.  In  the  Gazette  of  Aug.  lb 
1765    of  the  death  of  Andrew  Clarkson 
of  Portsmouth,   It  Is  stated  that  'Ins 
funeral  was  solemnized  after  the  new 
and  prudent  mode  of  burials."    I  could! 
cite  from   the   Gazette  other  obituary! 
notices  which  speak  of  the  decedents  as 
liavlng  been   buried   according  to  the 
new  mode  spoken  of  in  the  chronicles 
of  deaths  which  I  have  cited  above  fr..in 
various   issues  of  th«>  GazetU>.  "Wiiat 
!  was  that  new  mode  of  burial,  and  by 

whom  was  It  Introduced?  QUERIST. 
'  Brookllne. 

MMES.  WINTER  AND  NORMAND 
IN  LYNN 
.\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  apotheosis  of  narrow-minded  i 
Puritanism  seems  to  come  to  light  in 
the  action  of  Lynn  and  probably  other, 
equally  upright.  God-fearing  tongue-: 
flacking  communities  on  barring  M in- 
ter and  Normand  films.  'We  read  daily 
of  murders  under  more  dubl.>us  and 
nn.savofy  circumstances  than  the  Tay- 
lor affair,  but  because  this  man  was 
connected  with  motion  pietures  and 
livod  .in  Hollywood  the  vulture  minds 
of  our  sterling  moral  citizenry  must 
fasten  upon  it  and  uncover  some  filth 
in  It,  whether  or  not  there  be  any. 

Although  no  charg*  of  guilt  or  scan- 
dal   has    been    brought  ;igainst  them, 
ovidently  Miss  Minter  tnd  Miss  Nor- 
mand are  to  be  arbitrarily  condemned 
iKiCausf  they  were  om  .sen'clmentariy  In- 
amate  terms  wltli  tne  murdered  m.Tn. 
In  truth  the  temper  of  the  good  people 
'  of  Lynn  Is  but  little  removed  from  that 
i  ot    their    witch-hanging    neighbors  of 
Salem,  and  our  much-vaunted  Ameri- 
'  spirit  of  fair  play  is  to  be^  conlined 
,  he  realms  of  sport, 
jston.  L.  G.  del  CASTILLO. 

FROM   NIGHT  TO  MORNING 
;  As  the  World  Wags: 
J    A  friend  of  mine,  a  Portland  .sea  cap- 
I  .an.  engaged  in  the  far  eastern  trade. 
'  n-.ce  told  me  a  story  of  the  Red  Jacket. 
I  M-  some  time  this   vessel   was  rom- 
rulcd  by  an  Irishman  named  I  lector 
ilalloran.    Tt  wa.s  under  him  thai  she 
.-iome  of  her  most  wonderful  runs 
'1;  The  Red  .Jacket  had  reached  ajelboume 
infter  a  record  trip,  and  Capt.  O'Hallo- j 
■    1  was  hobnobbing  with  a,  rival  inii-  ; 
in  whom  he  hiid  just  defeated  on  Die 
i  ruu  out.    This  captain  said  hejjouliin  l j 
understand  it.     He  convinced  his 

ve.ssel  was  as  fast  as  the  Red  Jacket 
and  ho  believed    she  was   faster,  yet 
d'Halloran  always  managed  to  beat,  in 
-iiite  of  the  fac:t  that  he  was  on  deck. 
•,,m  earlv  morning  till  late  at  night. 
\h    that's  it,"  said  O'HalloTam ;  "you 
f  on  deck  from  early  morning  till  lata 
night,  while  I  am  on  deck  from  late 
.  till  ■■..r]v  morninc"    Mv  friend 


ilsklen. 

THE  WELL-REMEMBERED  BREW 

(For  The  Boston  Herald.) 
Oh,  the  old  familiar  flavor  of  the  well 

remembered  brew! 
\V7iat  a  multitude  of  memories  It  brlng» 

to  me  and  you! 
Recollections  of  the  evenings  spent  with 

friends  we  used  to  know 
In  the  b>  ck  room  at  the  Dutchman'* 

I><-jrd,  that's  forty  years  ago! 
■When  an  atmosphere  of  cozincss  would 

permeate  the  place. 
With  Its  .sfiuerkraut,  and  sandwiches  of 

b.am  and  sweitzer-kase. 
■Where  a  bunch  of  boon  companions  used 

to  congregate  an<l  Joke, ' 
And  consume  great  mugs  of  foamy  br«w, 
anfl  harmonize,  and  smoke. 

AJid  tht)se  memorable  nights  at  horat, 

with  neighbors  dropping  in, 
For  enjoyment  such  as  nowadays  would 

be  considered  sin. 
"W'ben  with  culinary  cleverness  the  hoi- 

pltable  host 
Used  t*)  fabricate  a  rabbiL   while  hie 

■  wife  prepared  the  toasr 
Kvery  guest  at  once  declaring  Che  reatllt 

to  l>€  divine. 
Being  stimulated  thereto  by  the  presence 
of  a  stein. 

Filled  with  amber-colored  fluid  of  a  now- 
forgotten  brew. 
Oh,  those  days,  those  days!  I  want  them 
back.  And  so,  [  hope,  do  yon. 

And   the   New   Year's   ^Jve  festlvltlea 

that  marked  the  Paint  and  CHay, 
'  That  could  never  be  repeated  at  the 
prosy  present  day. 
"U'hen  the  club  room  was  an  attic  on  a 

thoroughfare  down  town, 
.\nd  the  ones  who  led  the  revelry  Iiave 

since  achieved  renown, 
"i'ou  were  waited  on  by  artists,  men  of 

national  repute. 
And  their  cordial  ho.5pitaUty  admitted 

no  dispute. 
For  a  shrine  to  Old  Silenus  graced  the 

centre  of  the  room, 
■With  a  punch  bowl  set  beside  it  that 
discouraged  any  gloom. 

Then  those  nights  at  Leveronl's  with 

the  lads  that  hit  the  trail. 
Where  the  patter  and  the  prorend** 

were  never  known  to  fatt. 
With  a  wayside  halt  at  Bbcby'8  for  « 

cup  we  used  to  know,  I 
And  a  temporary  tarry  at  the  oyster-bar 
below. 

Oh,  that  good  Italian  cooking,  that  roK 

raculous  spaghet'! 
Ti  c    mlnestra   and   the  Parmesan,    1  | 

taste  their  flavor  yet. 
.A.nd  the  flask  of  good  Chianti,  ruby  red 

or  crj'stal  white, 
That  contributed  the  basis  of  full  many 
a  royal  night. 

( >h,  ye  foolish  prohibitionists,  that  never 
learned  to  live! 
u  have  taken  such  a  lot  away,  with 
nothing  much  to  give. 
May  you  vegetate  forever  in  a  country 

always  dry, 
With  a  heat  surpassing  anything  we  get 
in  mid-July. 

— QUINCY  KlUSy. 


1)1:,:, 

•  ..  ■■  '  ■  ■•■sary  to  play  tli--  w)uac  "i 
some  sonata  at  a  recital,  lest  the  audi- 
ence might  think  .*h'ey  were  not  se- 
rlous-mlnded  persons,  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing deep  emotion,  or  not  Intel- 
lectual. 

The  program  was  sufficiently  varied 
to  give  the  hearer  a  good  idea  of  Miss 
P.evard's  admirable  qualities.  Under 
her  fingers  the  romanticism  of  Bach 
was  revealed  by  the  Saraband,  which 
shows  the  Influence  that  Couperin  ex- 
erted on  the  man  of  mighty  fugues  and 
endless  cantatas.  In  the  Glgue  from 
the  English  Suite;  played  brilliantly 
and  at  the  same  time  musically,  there 
is  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  theme 
of  the  fugal  passage  in  "Carmen," 
when  the  cigarette  girls  are  describing 
to  the  distracted  officer  what  had 
happened  In  the  factory. 

Miss  Bevard  has  a  command  of  many 
nuances.  She  produces  sounds  thai 
are  beautiful,  and  these  are  not 
emptily  beautiful;  they  have  substance 
when  the  composer  has  much  to  say; 
they  are  liquid  or  vaparous  in  fastastl- 
cal  Imaginings,  as  was  shown  In  Ire- 
land's pleasing  bit  of  Impressionism  and 
In  Ravel's  "Laideronnette."  in  which  the 
fairy  musio  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
poser reminds  one  of  the  orchestra 
heard  by  Jules  Laforgue  at  the  court 
where  Salome  bored  the  ambassadors 
by  her  metaphysical  discourse:  The 
orchestra  of  ivory  instruments  that 
played  "a  little  unanimous  overture." 
I  Here  is  a  young  pianist  that  has 
I  learned  to  respect  the  limitations  of 
an  Instrument  that  Is  shockingly 
abused  by  men  and  women  of  wide- 
spread reputation  who  should  know 
better;  but  In  their  mad  desire  to  turn 
the  piano  Into  an  orchestra  or  an 
organ  they  do  the  composers  of  true 
piano  music  a  grievous  Injury. 

IMMLaLYNEY 


inicy  great  player  of  Beethoven. 
\Tn.e.   Key  has  drawn   the  best  from 
both  schools.    With  the  warmth  of  the 
new  she  makes  the  olc  way  sound  dry; 
she  plays,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
simplicity,  an  absence  of  self-assertion, 
that  make  the  new  way  seem  fussily 
sentimental  and  arrogant;   the  golden 
mean!     To  attain   this  golden  mean, 
however,  a    musical    Intelligence  like 
Mme.  Ney's  Is  necessary;  a  sense  ofj 
proportion  like  hers,  to  distinguish  be- 1 
tween    essentials    and    non-essentials,  | 
and  a  feeling  for  beauty,  too,  to  make 
the    non-essentials    still    beautiful  a.i 
sound  to  listen  to;  and,  above  all  else,]' 
personality  Is  necessary,  that  greatest 
personality  of  all  which,  while  utterly 
sunk  In  the  muslo,  is  yet  ever  present' 
to  lend  that  muslo  life.     Since  Mme. 
Ney  has  all  these  great  qualities  and 
others  aa  well,  she  has  shown  us  how 
Beethoven  should  be  played  today.  Let 
lesser  players,  as    well    as  they  can, 
profit  by  the  example.  R.  R,  O. 


SENATOR    WILLIAMS    AN  EX-COIi. 
FEDERATE  SOLDIER? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In   Mark   Sullivan's   special  dispatch 
riom  Washington  to  The  Herald  of  Feb. 
'J.   he   says   that   Senator  John  Sharp 
Williams  of  Mississippi  is  the  only  ex- 
,  onfederate  soldier  in  the  Senate.  Is 
not  Mr.  Sullivan  in  error  in  accounting 
the  senator  an  ex-confederate  soldier? 
Williams  was  born  on  July  30,  1854,  and 
go  was  less  than  5  year%  old  in  April. 
ISGl.  when  the  war  began,  and  was  les.s  j 
than  9  years  old  in  May,  1865,  when  allj 
the  confederate  armies  had  disbande  ii 
or  surrendered.   I  think  that  there  is  n.- 
ex-confederate   soldier   in    the    Senat  . 
There  is  one.  and  I  think  only  one,  fc*- 
tonfederate  soldier  in  the  House. 
Brookline.    I.VQUIRER. 

HE  HAS  HIS  DOUBTS 

(From  the  Melrose  Fice  l*reB».)  i 
j  FOR  SALF — White  Wyandotte  roost -, 
1  fj-s.    Mav  hnteh.  — — ■ 

IMISSBEVARD  ? 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Naomi  Bevard,  pianist,  gave  .a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.     Her  program  read  as  follows: 
Bach,  Saraband  and  Gigue  from  the  En- 
llsh   Suite   in   E   minor:  Cluck-Saint- 
Saens.  1;aprlce  on  Airs  from  "Alceste." 
Schumann.     Aufschwung;  Beethoven 
Sonata,  op.  110  (first  movement);  Ire- 
land, The  Island  Spell;  Granados.  Little 
1  Spanish  Waltz;  Rachmanlnov,  Prelude 
•■■in  G  major;  Ravel.  Laideronnette  from 
i"My  Mother's  Goose";  Ravel.  Rigaudon 
from  "Couperin's  Tomb";  Chopin.  Ma- 
zurka, op.  17..  No.  1.  Nocturne,  op  48^ 
No.  1.  Waltz,  op.  69,  No.  1,  Scherzo  in  B 

"Thi^  was  a  delightful  concert,  de- 
lightful by  reason  of  the  music  Itself 
and  the  performancf  of  it.  Miss  Bevard 
had  the  courage  'to  play  only  one 
movement      of      Beethoven's  sonata. 


Yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall 
Mme.  Elly  Ney,  pianist,  played  the  fol- 
lowing program  of  Beethovsn's  music: 
Sonata,  D  minor.  Opus  31,  No.  2; 
Sonata,  B-flat,  Opus  106;  Andante 
(favori)  In  F;  Six  Variations  in  F,  Opus 
34;  Sonata,  C-sharp  minor,  Opus  27, 
No.  2. 

Although  an  but  the  staunchest  de- 
votees must  have  quailed  when  they 
learned  that  Mme.  Ney  confined  her 
program  to  Beethoven,  the  event  proved 
that   the   artist   knew   what   she  was 
about.    Beethoven,  beyond  much  ques- 
tion, the  musician  of  many  sides,  can 
stand  the  strain  of  an  entire  program 
more  successfully  than  any  other  com- 
poser, and  it  Is  also  possible  to  believe 
that  it  is  in  his  music  that  Mme.  Ney 
rises  most  superior  to  other  players. 
1  Not  every  pianist,  at  all  events,  would 
I  venture  to  end  a  recital  with  the  Moon- 
'  light  Sonata— and  if  one  did.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
any  other  than  Mme.  Ney  would  have 
the  audience,  at  the  final  chord,  flock- 
ing down  the  aisles  for  more. 

Mme.  Ney's  success,  however.  Is  not 
astonishing,  for  she  has  hit  on  a  way 
of  playing  Beethoven  which  ought  to 
satisfy    everybody,    those    of    the  old 
school  who,  in  their  reverence  for  the: 
master,    protest    that    the    notes  are 
enough  and  thus  resent  any  embellish- 
ing those  sacred  notes  with  varied  tone 
and  color,  and  likewise  those  more  mod- 
ern  souls   with    their   argument  that 
Beethoven,  surely  not  in  his  day  a  man 
opposed  to  progress,  would  be  the  first 
to  rejoice  in  the  resources  of  the  pres- 
ent-day  pianoforte,    and    so  maintain 
that  his  music  should  be  played  with  all  i 
possible  nuance  and  variations  of  color 
— and  as  emotionally,  too,  as  they  can 
contrive.    Despite  their  occasional  ex- , 
'  cesses  which  lower  beauty  to  pretti- 
ness,  these  latter  persons  would  seem 
to  have  the  best  of  the  dispute,  in  thall 
audiences  will  at  least  listen  to  their 
performances.  i 
Mme.    Ney   sees   It   differently  from| 
both   these  sets  of  people.     If.  as  It 
seemed,  she    conceives  the  Moonlight', 
sonata— the  whole  sonata,  mind,  not  the; 
first    movement   alone — as    a    sort  of 
"night  piece,"  to  be  played  as  imag- 
inatively as  Schumann's  night  piece  or] 
any  other  nocturne,  in  so  far  she  walks 
with    the   modernists.     But  yesterday 
she  went  differently  about  It  from  most 
of  them,  for  she  played  the  first  move- 
ment with  a  strictness  of  tempo  that 
would  content  tho  driest  old  professor 
at  the  conservatory  of  a  small  north  i 
German  town,  and  all  in  one  color,  too, 
with  only  the  slightest  hints  at  nuance. 
From  a  lesser  artist  the  reading  must 
have  sounded  drearily  dull,  but  from 
Mme.  Ney  it  came  as  a  revelation  of' 
1  the  sheer  loveliness,  the  poetry  of  the 
movement— all  by  the  power  of  Bee- 
thoven's rythm,  anc  a  beautiful  mono- 
tone.   And  then  she  achieved  a  feat: 
by  maintaining  the  same  tone  color  and 
also  by  quiet  playing  till  the  contrast 
of   the   trio,   Mme.   Ney   succeeded  in 
making  the  allegretto  sound  as  though 
it  followed  the  adagio  by  right,  a  gen- 
uine part  of  the  whole.    And  by  the 
same  means,  a  quiet  beginning  in  the 
same  low  color  key,  she  covered  the 
transition     logically    to     the  murky, 
stormy  presto.    Many  a  great  artist  has 
failed   to  make   the  three  movements 
hang  together;  some  listeners  believed 
It  could  not  be  done,   till  Mme.  Ney 
proved  It  can. 


Bert  Williams  In  a  show  seen 
here  a  few  seasons  ago  served  as  a 
human  target  until  he  at  last  rebelled. 
"What?"  said  the  pistol-shooter. 
"Tou're  not  afraid  to  die?"  "No,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Williams,  "I'm  not  airald; 
but  death  Is  so  permanent." 

We  were  reminded  of  Mr.  Wllidams 
when  we  read  the  letter  of  "T.  K.  S. 
published  in  the  Harwich  Independent 
ot  Feb.  21.  The  writer  extols  the  EJast 
Harwich  Cemetery  Record: 

"To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  per- 
manent residence  I  would  call  Ihelr 
attention  to  the  East  Harwich  Ceme 
tery,  which  was  organized  in  IS58." 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty  are  burled 
there.    One  reached  the  age  of  100;  11 
died  at  90;  95  at  80;  232  at  70.  There" 
are  46  monuments,    40    double  head- 
stones, and  BOO  single  headstones. 

There  are  still  63  unsold  lots.   

COMB  EARLY  AND  AVQilD  TBX 
RUSH! 


DR.  CROCKETT'S  ACTIVITIES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  day  during  the  cold  wave  I 
worked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  clearing 
snow  from  130  feet  of  sidewalk  and  a 
20  by  20  foot  rear  yard,  using  a  chisel 
to  start  the  packed  down  snow.  On 
the  17th  I  took  another  turn  at  the 
snow,  clearing  for  a  half  hour,  and  as 
a  result  I  froze  the  ends  of  three  fin- 
gers of  my  left  hand. 

In  less  than  three  months  comes  my 
89th  birtbday.  Next!  Come  on  you  old 
ones.  DR.  W.  B.  CROCKETT. 

Boston.  , 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Mr.  Lansing  R.  Rotitnson  tells  us  In 
your  column  that  St.  Paul  has  a  "Groce- 
tarla,"  and  that  St.  Louis  possesses  ai, 
"Cigarium."  It  may  interest  him  to  knowr 
that  our  own  old  Boston  has  a  tailor t 
I  who  calls  his  institution  a  "Pantatori-lj 
urn,"  and  a  verj'  good  one  it  is.  too.  j 
Boston.      WAGGONER -WOODLINO.  ; 


•'YOURS  FOR  HEALTH" 

Thrown  on  a  screen  at  a  Chicago  thea^ 
tre :  .» 
"Do  not  spit  in  public,  because  It  Is 

contagious." 

GRANARY  BURIAL  GROUND 

When  every  sparrow's  flight  as  sped 
And  every  pigeon's  troth  is  pled 
The  moon  looks  down  from  starlit  skies, 
The  moon  looks  down  with  wondering 
eyes. 

Upon  the  household  of  the  dead. 

Along  the  church's  shadowed  wall 
At  midnight  sounds  the  last  footfall. 
And  we  whose  waking  hours  are  fled. 
In  peace  we  leave  the  quiet  dead — 
But  there's  a  stir  along  the  Mall  I 

Spectres  arise  and  soft  shod  go 
Along  the  lanes  in  ghostly  glow — 
A  clanking  sword  In  lustre  gleams. 
A  maiden  of  her  lover  dreams 
As  her  fair  locks  the  night  winds  blow. 

They  go  their  own  remembered  ways. 

Old  paths  they  trod  in  other  days. 
With  powdered  hair  and  sparkling  eyes, 
The  good,  the  sorrowful,  the  wise, 
Into  the  city's  midnight  haze. 

But  when  the  sun's  bright  face  looks 
down 

Upon  the  churchyard's  dotted  gown. 

They  sleep  while  restlessly  we  roam 
The  paths  that  led  their  footsteps  home. 
These  townsmen  of  a  silent 
Rosllndale.  EDWARD  YERXA. 

A  LIST  OF  WORTHIES 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

The  Herald  of  last  Monday  mentionea 
tho  death  of  John  P.  Smart  of  Wollas- 
ton,  who  had  been  at  one  time  an  actor, 
but  it  did  not  say  that  he  was  the 
Frank  Wlllard  who  was  Fanny  Daven- 
port's  stage  manager  during  her  entire 
starring  career.  There  were  two  Boston 
actors  named  Willard.  both  short,  stout 
men.  who  looked  enough  alike  to  t)f 
brothers.  But  Charley  Wlllard  s  real 
name  was  Gates,  and  he  came  Iron- 
South  Boston.,  while  Frank  hailed  from 
East  Boston  and  was  named  Smart. 

I  saw  Frank  Willard  during  his  first 
year  on  the  stage,  when  he  was  Play'"* 
Cockcls  In  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  in  DoUit 
Bidwell's  company,  about  BO  ye%r»  »f" 
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Ooluliv    or  iiclur;,   a   iollrij,  l.inl.k.,?: 
on     liane's    Island    there  being 
\vn  ns  "WlUara's  Grovo."    I  upeiit 
till  Biimmer  vacations  In  thnt  ool- 
lielng   first    Invltod    ihero    for  a 
ok-cnd  by  OUa  Sklnnor.    Among  tho 
11  known  professionals  who  knew  and 
loyeA   the   placu   woro   Mark  Price 
s."  rrire  (Clara  Pell)  and  their  son 
nzo;  Rachel  Noah  and  her  daughter, 
I  France;  Col.  William  E.  Sinn  of 
Park  Theatrrt,   Brooklyn,  and  his 
to,   Cora   Tanner;   Joe   Hart  (Foxy 
:andpa).  Will  Sanda  and  wife  (Laura 
Jf'lalr),   Jolui    Sutton,    his   wife  and 
lehtcr  Lottie;  Harry  Chase  and  wife 
mma  Wyman),  Vllilla  Chase,  Georele 
indum  and  her  mother,  who  was  a 
ter  of  John  Prcw  and  aeorple  Drew 
rrymore,  but  never  on  the  stage  her- 
f;  C.  W.  CouUlock,  Charles  Gayler, 
thor  of  J.  K.  Kmmetl's  "Krllz"  and 
,  Boston  Theatre's  "Jalma";  Frank 
see.  John  Macdonald,  Robert  Gourlay, 
D.   Griswold   and    George  Murray, 
ge  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre  un- 
i  Abbey  &  Schoeffel.     I  may  have 
ssed  some  names,  but  not  many  are 
t  to  correct  me.       QUINCT  KILBY. 
Srookline. 

THE  DEAR  PEE-PUL 

(From  "An  Hair  at  Large.") 
■Mr.  Slab,  there  Is  nothing  people  love 
tter  than  to  be  robbed  If  they  are  only 
en  some  certlticatea  with  birds  and 
ings  on.  And  wo  have  the  most  beau- 
ul  chromo  certificates  ever  Issued." 

J(3QESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  WHITE 

FUND 
»  the  World  Wags: 
ilemove  the  Parkman  bandstand  and 
some  other  ornamental  use  of 


ake 
nie. 
Uuild 


Lsuim  ti  music  stand  on  lower  level  at 
ot  of  hill  large  enough  for  a  band  or 
ehestra  of  80  men,  with  a  "'sound 
lard"  on  back  on  Tremont  street  side, 
len  build  seats  for  several  thousand 
lople  on  Bide  ol  hill,  so  the  lowest  seat 
ould  be  level  with  the  musicians.  Thus 
provide  a  place  where  a  large  band 
orchestra  could  give  effectively  a 
rformance  of  the  best  music. 
Build  a  large  building  which  would 
intain  a  large  hall  for  public  use,  and 
so  a  properly  arranged  hall  for  con- 
M  ts,  etc.  There  is  now  only  one  such 
ill,  and  the  rent  Is  altogether  too  high 
any   occasion   unless  tickets  "-" 


;!8, 

'Travlata"  ' 


prlliClpal 

MI     .tlouMd.       II.      Ii.i-i     .i     ili-ll.;aoy  of 

liiuch,  and  purity  of  tone,  which  make 
■.ip  for  a  little  hick  of  power  (n  hia  per- 
form.mre.  Both  Mr.  McKeatb  and  Mr 
Mfrormack  were  encored  repeatedly. 
1'hi'  lights  had  to  bo  dlmnird  In  the  hall, 
.ifioi-  tho  tenor's  final  group,  before 
till-  audience  would  leave. 

Mr  S<'lineldrr  made  .i  very  Batlsfarfory 
nrconipanl.st. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHON  V 

GIVES  17TH  CONCERT 

Miss  Godbout's  SonRS  Add  Greatly 
to  Charm  of  tht-  I'rogram 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
I'-.mU  MoUenliauer,  conductor,  gave  lis 
17lh  concert  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
I  Miss  Marrlonne  Godbout,  as  assisting 
rtist.  in  the  .St.  James  Theatre.  The 
program  was: 

Si-humiinii-  Sj-iiiiplioiiy  No.   1   In  B  (Int.  Op. 
Dellbes— Ballet  Musii-  from  ■•.Sylvia." 
Verdi — "Ah  for.i  e   Mii."    from  "Tra 
I  Miss  Godbout 

-Brahms — "Academic    Festival"  Overture, 
Op.  80. 

Schumann's  apotheosis  of  spring  yr*M 
iven  an  Intelligent  reading,  but  it  wa» 
in  that  example  of  Brahmsian  humor, 
the  "Academic  Festival  Overture,"  that 
the  orchestra  especially  distinguished 
Itself  ye.'itcrUay,  entering-  completeb 
into  the  spirit  of  the  theme.s  based  on 
the  handful  of  convivial  student  song.i  ■ 
which  the  composer  used  as  tlie  ground- 
work for  his  composition,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Ph.  D  degree  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Bre?lau. 

Miss  Godbout  is  another  musical  pro- 
digy from  Haverhill,  the  Massachusetts 
oily  which  is  running  a  close  second 
to  Melrose  in  providing  singers  for  tht 
.Metropolitan  Opera.  IMiss  Godbout  Is 
endowed  Avith  a  pure  soprano  ot  natural 
beauty,  and  is  developing  a  coloratur.i 
of  much  promise.  The  freshness  oi 
youth  and  .1  winsome  personality  add  to 
her  charms. 

and  vigorous 


rtart,  aheok 

h.r  husband,  and  Bleej.ily  lald:  "I  Bay, 
dearie,  it  In  bloomin'  well  time  to  arise, 
I  s«y.  Henery,  gH  up."  She  shook  him 
several  times,  but  got  no  response,  and 
final.y  realized  that  ho  was  dead.  Sh« 
went  to  the  hall  door  and,  opening  It 
shouted  down  to  her  sister,  who  kept 
house  for  them:  ."Only  one  egg  this 
morning,  Eliza!"       ALBERT  HBNRT. 

.FROM  F.  F.  V.'S  COLUMN  IN  THE 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE) 
Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  always  be- 
gins each  meal  with  two  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  bran  washed  down  with  aj 
drink  of  water.  This  Is  to  ward  off  any 
possible  dl-gesttv«  troubles. 

When  undressing  In  the  dark— h«  feels 
that  tlile  is  so  much  more  modest — Mr. 
Cusk  always  removes  the  sock  from  the 
right  foot  and  places  that  In  his  left 
shoe;  then  removes  the  sock  from  the 
left  foot  and  places  that  In  the  right 
|Bhoe.    He  explains  this  method  ot  un-  i 
.dressing  to  his  wife  as  follows:  I 
"By  doing  this,  my  dear,  each  sock 
I  receives    an    equal    amount   of  wear 
jthrougliout  the  week."  K.  S.  T 

Modesty  Is  Inherent  in  Mr.  Cush.  He 
always  refers  to  his  body  as  his  "form" 
and  his  underdrawers,  when  spoken  of 
In  the  privacy  of  his  boudoir,  are  In- 
evitably "the  unmentionables." 


til 


whiakinc  about  of  the  body." 

Peacock  died  In  1866.  I  wonder  If  In 
Home  "beautiful  Island  of  somewhere  ' 
be  has  heard  of  the  present  motor-car 
craze?  J.  VAUGHAN  MORJllLL. 

Brookllne. 


of 


PIzzettl's  I 


vldua:i 
works.' 

"Five  Japanese  Melodies"  by  Toshi-  \ 
nori-Matsuyama,  played  at  the  same 
concert  of  the  S.  M.  T,  (Feb.  2).  were 
sung  with  true  interpretation  by  the 
composer.  Grassfs  "Les  Equinoxes"  Is 
at  once  "tumultuous  and  dominating." 

Koussewltzky  is  rehearsing  "Boris  Go- 
dounoV  at  the  Paris  Opera  House, 
where  he  will  conduct  the  work. 

Verdi's  "Falstaff"  will  be  performed 
at  the  Paris  Opera  House  with  Huberty 


aced  at  a  very  high  price.    This  con- 
•rt  hall  should  contain  the  very  best 
nd  largest  organ  that  can  be  made,  so  j 
lat  organizations,  such  as  the  Handel  [ 
nd  Haydn  Society,  the  People's  Choral  i 
nlon,  the  People's  Symphony  orchestra  j  paris  C 

id  other  musical  societies  could  give  !  Lg  ^j^^  Knight 
leir  concerts  at  low  prices  for  admis-  ■     t  J»  ,tt  „  ^  - 

Ion  T    H    ODELL  Letters  of  Kugo  Wolf  to  Rosa  May- 

  yjuiuuu.     jreder  and  the  second  part  of  Leo  Sle- 

ROBABLY    THE    SENATOR    WENT  I  ^"^'^'^    Memoirs    have    been  published. 

Will  Slezak  refer  to  his  adventures  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House? 


    SENATOR  WENT 

ONLY  ONE  EYE  ON  IT 

<;  f'le  World  Wags: 

.sliington's  birthday  Is  usually  a  dull 
■i\  overhead,  but  It  seldom  passes  with- 
ut  some  oratorical  splash  heard  "round 
)A  world.  This  year  the  Hon.  James 
■jcA  of  Missouri  stopped  off  at  Chicago 
enough  to  draw  some  comparisons 
elween  George  Washington  and  George 
llarvey. 

^Varmlng  to  his  theme,  the  glib  gentle- 
lau  is  reported  to  have  said:  "Again  I 
ee  the  lantern  In  the  Old  North 
"hurch."  Of  course,  every  one  knows 
hat  he  should  have  seen  two  lanterns, 
lit  what  I  started  to  say  Is  that  one  of 
he  chief  distinctions  between  the  two 
'.eorgea  Is  that  one  had  no  difficulty  In 
.teying  his  own  counsel. 

U;y  annl8.       HENRT  WATEBMAN. 


^0 


U  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afiernoon 
'in  MoCormack  gave  the  third  and 
l|t  of-  his  present  series  of  concerts. 
Is  usual  with  this  singer,  the  audl- 
om  was  filled  to  capacity.    He  was 
islstM  by  Donald  McBeath,  violinist 
sd  accompanied  by  Edwin  Schneider 
'•e  program  -was  aa  follows: 

aura  a,Tnorosa  from  "CosI  fan  tulte." 
■         Irene,  from  "Atalanta"...  Handel 

Birthday".  IfJ'A?'''' 

»9  Moved  Through  theFair'-' 
itty.  M,  r.„„."  i^::.*^?^?  H"ShM 


The  Berlin  Opera  Orchestra  will  play 
three  times  a  week  in  the  Lustgarten 
to  replace  the  military  bands  In  the  mu- 
sical education  of  the  people,  nor  do 
the  players  wish  to  receive- pay  for  their 
services. 

Raoul  Laparra  thinks  there  Is  material : 
for  an  opera  In  a  tragedy  at  Cervantes,  j 
Verdugo  (an  ominous  name;  it  means 
executioner — see  Balzac's  short  story),  a 
cavalry  officer,   made  his  way  to  the 
wings  of  the  theatre  during  a  perform- 
ance in  which  his  wife  took  part.  He 
shot  her  dead  on  her  entrance,  and  then 
killed  himself.    The  audience  thought  at  I 
first  the  murder  was  an  episode  in  the 
play.  ' 

Kochian,  the  violinist,  has  been  play- 
ing at  Rome. 

All  the  theatres  and  concert  halls  In 


THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  SHIFTERS 

(A  Historical  Poem,) 
Old  Adam  was  a  Shifter, 

He  initiated  Eve. 
Eden  grew  too  warm  for  them. 

The  Shifters  had  to  leave. 
Cain  then  shifted  with  his  club. 

Took  in  his  brother  Abel. 
"Murder  just  Invented," 

So  ran  the  A.  P.  cable. 
Noah  shifted  In  the  ark 

When  the  rain  began  to  fall  

The  great  men  of  antiquity 

It  seems  were  Shifters  all. 

Solomon  shifted  among  his  wlv«» 

For  reasons  good  or  bad^ 
He  was  the  greatest  Shifter 

The  Shifters  ever  had. 
Columbus  was  a  Shifter, 

We  read  It  In  a  book. 
They  say  the  son  Inherited 

The  father's  shifty  look. 
The  Shifters  once  were  Buzzardj, 

Then  were  Buffaloes, 
No  mat^r  what  the  name  is. 

Still  tho  order  grows. 

Last  night  I  Joined  the  Shifters, 

I  pa.ld  the  checks  last  night. 
They  got  something  for  nothing 

The  Shifter's  chief  delight. 
Yea,  now  I  am  a  Shifter 

With  the  clip  upon  my  coat. 
But  when  I  joined  the  Shifters, 

I  became  the  Shifters'  goat 
Yet  the  .Shifter  craft  is  ancient. 

And  as  the  shifting  sand. 
Their  members  are  innumerable 

In  all  this  broad  fair  land. 

H.  W.  M. 


I 


^  -c- 


■We  read  not  long  ago  a  glowing  eu- 
logy of  'W.  cnark  TtuBsell's  sea  stories, 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Oro^enor,"  "The 
Froe«n  Pirate,"  "John'  Holdsworth, 
Chief  Mate,"  and  others.  We  remember 
the  sensation  made  by  "The  Wreck  of 
!the  Orosvenor"  when  It  was  first  pub- 
lished. An  engrossing  novel,  but  not 
one  to  give  to  a  friend  embarking  for 
Europe.  We  also  recall  the  remark  of 
Jin  English  sea  captain  when  Russell's 
novels  were  discussed  in  his  presence: 

My  Love"  IVtI^^H  Hulh^!  "'^°'  ^  haven't  read  them,  but  I  know' 

dJ"         Stilly  N-lghf.. Arranged  Pale  i  novels  generally  are:  the  cap-  . 

rlmmln  donn  Deelish"  |  tain,  a  scoundrel,  while  the  third  mate 

'  >by  Aroon"  ^'Tansed   Hardebeck  j  Is  a  perfect  gentleman."  Clark  Russell, 

Poet  8lnes"V.'.' w!?h^  I  ^        "'^^'  '"^o  happened  to  be  bom 
•Une'EyeV  <i,Mri;V Kag«ntnn  1 'l^^^'  the  son  of  Henry  Rus- 
iine  Ey^"  Still  Shlned".       . Schneider  !  Bell,  an  English  singer  and  composer, 
Sabande  and  Allegi  o  t    ,  ■    '  """^^   applauded   In   this   country,  was 

  rfocci  ^'^^  half-brother  of  Henry  Russell,  re 

;Jmance   Wagner-WllhelJ    '^embered  hv  flirvmA  do  fVta  aa^^^^^^  ~ 


Mr.  McBeath 

^"°Mr"  m'^A''"""^'.  ^^ff^ing  from  a 
Hii  ■  ''J''<^°'^ack  fqlly  came  up  to 
high  standards  he  has  set  in  his 
flous  two  concerts.   One  still  wondf 
however,  why  a  singer  ^vh^  can 
'jrpret   the    18th   centufy  classlcis/^ 
>e  can.^  should  persist  in  includh  g  so 

-Inr/^r'"'''"'"-''        ^  program,  ^-^o  ' 
mre.  he  sings  them  remarkablr  well 
the  audience  enjoys  them,  but  he 
s  Handel  even  better,  and  the  au- 
xe  showed  sufficient  signs  of  appre- 
lon  to  justify  the  Inclusion  of  mor- 
f  he  latter  in  future  concerts.  Th^ 
'  er  s  hold  on  his  hearers  is  stron" 
•righ  so  that  he  could  Indulge  In  a 
'  education.  If  nefessary 

McBeath  ga\-e  a  creditable  per- 
lance.  though  hf  nr    i  profit. ,^ 


membered  by  some  as  the  director  of 
the  Boston  Opera  House.  Clark  and  he 
not  on  good  terms.  Landon  Ron- 
ald, the  musician,  conductor,  teacher, 
composer,  whose  songs  are  well  known 
here,  Is  a  brother  of  Henry  Russell. 
Is  said  that  Clark  composed  a 
songs. 


FASHION  NOTES  IN  18C7 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  this  column  to  tho  fol- 
lowing  "fashions"  as  given  In  "Sal- 
n^gundi."  a  publication  of  opinions 
edited  by  Washington  Irving,  his 
brother  William,  and  James  KIrke 
Paulding,  In  the  year  1807.        W.  V.  B. 

"If  the  weather  be  very  cold,  a  thin 
mushn  gown  or  frock  is  most  advisa^ 
ble,  because  it  agrees  with  the  season 
being  perfectly  cool.  The  neck,  arms' 
and  particularly  the  elbows,  bare  Iri 
order  that  they  may  be  agreeably 
painted  and  mottled,  by  Mr.  John  Frost 
nose-painter-general,  of  the  color  of 
Castile  isoap.  Shoes  of  kid,  the  Uilnnest 
that  can  possibly  be  procured,  as  they 
tend  to  promote  oolds,  and  make  a  lady 
look  interesting  (i.  e.,  grlzzily).  Picnic 
silk  stockings,  with  lace  clocks,  flesh- 
colored,  are  most  fashionable,  as  they 

have    the    appearance  of   bare  legs  

nudity  being  all  the  rage.  Tho  stodtlnga 
:  carelessly  bespattered  with  mud,  to  agree 
with  the  govpTi,  which  should  be  bordered 
\  about  three  Inches  deep  with  the  most 
;  fashionable  colored  mud  that  can  bo 
found  ;  the  ladles  permitted  to  hold  up 
I  their  trains,  after  they  have  swept  two 
1  or  three  streets,  in  order  to  show  the 
clocks  on  their  stocklnga 

"The  shawl  scarlet,  crimson,  flame, 
orange,  salmon  or  any  other  combustl- 
;  ble  or  brimstone  color,  thrown  over  one 
shoulder,  like  an  Indian  blanket,  with 
one  end  dragging  on  tho  ground. 

"N.  B. — If  the  ladies  have  not  a  red 
shawl  at  hand  a  red  petticoat,  turned 
topsy-turvy,  over  the  shoulder  would 
do  just  as  well.  This  Is  called  being 
dressed  a  la  drabble.  " 


It 
few 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Who  was  the  author  of  the  motto: 
crutch,  ru  hit  him  as 
falls"?  ,p 


he 


"SHE  NOR  SWOON'D 

NOR  UTTERED  CRY" 
As  the  'World  Wags:  i 
A  cockney  woman  in  dear  old  Lunnon 


RUSHING!    NOT  JOURNEYING 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Thomas  Love  Peacock  In  his  Intro- 
duction to  his  novel,  ''Mellncourt."  pub- 
lished in  1856.  wrote: 

"Thirty-nine    years   ago,  steamboats 
were  just  coming  into  action,  and  the 
railway     locomotive     was     not  even 
j  thought  of.  Now  everybody  goes  every- 
I  where;  going  for  the  sake  of  going,  and 
rejoicing  In   the  rapidity  with  which 
they  accomplish  nothing.  On  va,  maison 
I  ne    voyage    pas.      Strenuous  Idleness 
drives  us  on  the  wings  of  steam  in 
b(|ats  and  trains^   seeking  the  art  of 
ing  life,  which  after  all  is  in  the 
'tloMtof  the  ijiind,  and  not  in  thx 


AUTHORS'  LICENSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 
i      I    Inclose    the    New  .  York  Authort* 
'    League  blank  for  subHcrlption  to  a  lec- 
ture  under  Its  auspices.    Note  pura- 
j    graph  3: 

"By  mailing  a  few  of  these  announce- 
'  iments  to  persons  whom  you  think  might 
j    be  Interested." 

I      As  you  will  see.  It  shows  an  Intemper- 
ate partisanship  for  the  objective  case — 
easily  understood  If  the  occasion  were 
"A  Grammarl*n'B  Funeral." 
Boston.  U  MURBAl. 

THE  CIRCLE' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

SKLWVN  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Bo.ston  of  "The  Circle,"  a  com- 
edy in  three  acts,  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham. 

.\rnoId  Champlon-Oheney.  M.  P. 
„    .  Ro'bert  RpikI'I 

\  i' "otniH.n  William  Poslan'  - 

'Mts.  Shenstono  Eleanor  fycott  L'EsteH' 

Klizabeth  Betty  r.ln!f 

Kriward  Luton  John  Halli'li. 

niive   Cliampion-Cheney.  .Brnost    I,awfo'  : 

P"'i^''-  Walter  Soderlln- 

^"''J^  P°r,»«o"8  John  Drew 

I-.Tdy  Catherine  Champion -Cheney 

Mrs.  Leilic  CartPi 
There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Maugham 
published  am.lable  novel.s  and  plays,  .<;o 
.sweetly  amiable  and  agreeable  that  be 
was  characterized  as  the  man  that 
wrote  for  duchesses.  Little  by  little 
he  put  on  cynicism  as  a  garment.  He 
wore  it  cleverly,  and  many  may  m's- 
take  his  cynicism  for  perfect  frank- 
i  nes.s,  for  honesty  In  speaking  aloud. 
"The  Circle"  Is  a  reputation  of  the 
old  saw  that  experience  teaches.  Blii- 
abeth.  a  young  wife,  finds  after  three 
years  of  marriage,  that  she  loves  Luton. 
She  purposes  to  run  away  with  him. 
Her  hu.sband  is  a  prig,  interested 
cFiiefly  in  politics  and  old  furniture. 
Luton  is  a  breezy  young  chap,  making 

his   own   way   far   from  England.   

Elizabeth's  husband  naturally  dreads 
scandal,  for  his  mother  eloped  with 
Porteous.  To  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  dramatist,  EUzabeth  invites  Lady 
Catherine  and  her  now  grumpy,  grouty 
old  lover,  whose  new  teeth  do"  not  fit, 
to  her  house,  having  a  romantic  feeling 
that  son  and  mother  should  meet;  pic- 
turing a  charming  mother,  regretful 
over  the  long  separation.  Now  Clive, 
the  father  and  wronged  husband.  In- 
stead of  being  in  Paris  as  was  thought, 
accidentally  visits  his  son  and  is  thrown 
in  with  his  ex-wife  and  her  lover— for 
Clive  would  not  divorce  her. 

The  woman  turns  out  to  be  painted, 
frivolous,  rattle-pated,  tiresome.  She 
has  had  a  bitter  experience  in  exile' 
she  has  had  other  lover.-?.  She  and 
Porteous  quarrel  eonstantiy.  Hi.s  ca- 
reer was  riined.  The  two'. are  tied  to- 
gether, and  are  wretched.  It  is  Clive's 
delight  to  har^  on  their  disillusionment- 
to  comment  cynically  on  the  results  of 
the  temporary  madness  that  brought 
life-long  wretchedness  in  spite  of  their 
brave  exterior,  for  their  lot  had  been 
necessarily  cast  among  shady  men  and 
women. 

Elizabeth  has  announced  her  deter- 
mination to  run  away  with  Luton.  Clive 
persuades  Lady  Catherine  to  rev-eai  her- 
self as  a  shocking  example.  He  tells 
his  son  to- agree  apparently  to  a  di- 
vorce. It's  all  in  vain.  As  soon  as 
Ltiton  tells  Elizabeth  that,  given  cer- 
tain circumstances,  he  would  black  her 
eye.s,  .she  cries  out  that  she  adores  him 
and  the  two  go  to  London  in  Porteous's 
car.  while  the  aged  lovers  -wave  their 
farewell  with  grood  wi.shes. 

The  dialogue  is  often  witty;  it  Is  often 
ironical;  the  prevailing  tone  is  cynical. 
What  sincerity  there  is  in  the  play 
is  superficial.  No  one  takes  the  char- 
acters seriously.  The  husband,  ex-wife 
and  aged  lover  are  entertaining  by  the 
revelation  of  their  characters  or  lack 
of  character.  Clive,  past  middle  age, 
boasts  of  his  success  with  j'oung  women 
below  his  station.  The  old  lovers  do 
show  a  little  sentiment  in  the  last  act, 
but  it  is  only  at  the  sight  of  the  young 
ones  who  are  following  in  their  tracks; 
the  sentiment  is  for  the  moment;  indiff- 
erence has  succeeded  love. 

There   are   scenes    that  drag,  partly 
becau.se   Miss   Linley  Elizabeth   is  in- 
adequate,   giving   no    authoritative    or  i 
even    reasonable   cause    for  extraordi- 
nary behavior.    Mr.  Lawford,  that  ac-  ; 
coniplished  actor,  finds  in  Clive  a  con-  j 
genial  role.    Admit  the  probability  of  j 
the  situation  in   which   Mr.  Maugtw"  I 
has  put  him — the  records  of  th«  Eng-  ' 
li.sh  aristocracy  in  years  past  /do  nob 
refute    Mr.    Maugham's    scenjiVio — and 
Clive    is    portrayed    to    the    life.     Mr.  i 
Drew,  who  with  Mrs.  Carter,  was  wel-  j 
comed     enthusiastically,     impersonated  ! 
with  his  accustomed  skill  a  man  that  | 
had    been    cheapened    by    yielding    to  I 
what  he  ome  thought  was  love.    Mrs.  \ 
Carter  in  her  first  scenes,  acted  with  ! 
an    amusing    vivacity,    which    was  at 
times    exaggerated.     In    the    last   act,  j 
her  description  of  her  life,  intended  as  i 
a   .solemn   warning   to   Elizabeth.    \v,-?s  ; 
^dnoirably  given,  and  here,  witli' 
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■  e,    she   struck    a   eenuine    nute  of 
it)tion.    Messrs.  Rendel  and  TJalliday 
,:,irr3,    and    not    Ineffectively,  two 
differing  characters. 


(•Ol'J.EY  THEATRE— "The  Daugliter 
f  the  House."  an  original  modern 
<medy  in  four  acts,  by  Gladys  Unser. 
lirst  performance  in  America.  The 
ist: 

:idv  <-liiln-orth  ■.  Norali  Itnlfnvu" 

\:nY  ChilMiirrti  Kiith*rJne  Swjuling 

M  kta  CMlwortli  ^\^y  ,!'?"^ 

Vllllam  Wlllinin  K.  t^i 

iN.rnian  All™   E«<  oi; 

'  'M-ow  l'^mlri<lee  •>,"'^'""'-' „•'"• 

1  .-IK   Fouxie  -B.  Cliv.- 

I  l,l,ler   Perc.v  loHor 

I  .hn  Brock......  ^'■^^I'T  Klnssfar.1 

<ir  Kveranl  Tltsy  Cbihvortli  Ijloiie    Pape  ] 

I  vcrara  Cblhvorth  CMff""!  'n";"e>;  1 

.  .o.-itrloe  Clilhvortli  WNhiiw.  .Catberlne  ^  UlaKi  I 
The  En.trlish  social  system  has  come  in  j 
i.jr  a  good  many  hard  knocks  from  mod- 
prn  English  iilaywrights.  John  Gals- 
worthy has  given  it  a  few.  without  in 
the  least  impairing  its  attractiveness, 
however.  And  so  long  as  writers  give 
•IS  English  breakfast  rooms.  In  country 
lioiises,  with  steaming  dishes  on  the 
sideboard,  and  the  decanter  not  far 
.listant.  it  is  difficult  to  get  worked  up 
over  the  flv  in  the  amber.  When  we 
get  the  slums  of  Manchester  or  White- 
chapel,  that  is  a  different  story. 

Miss  Unger  is  an  American  who,  in  her 
writing,  at  least,  successfully  conceals 
the  fact.  She  knows  England  and  tlie 
English.  "The  Daughter  of  the  House" 
proves  that.  It  Is  a  sincere  play,  be- 
cause she  knows  what  she  Is  talking 
about;  she"  has  thought  about  her  sub- 
■■^■•t  and  she  has  been  able  to  express 
the  'thoughts.  Her  story  is  of  a  typical 
English  family,  of  the  upper  class.  Ihe 
father's  fetish  Is  the  elder  son,  tor  whom 
everyone  else  in  the  family  is  saci-l- 
ticed,  when  the  need  arises.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  has  been  sacrificed 
into  a  loveless  marriage  of  convenience. 
When  she  sees  her  younger  sister  ap- 
proaching the  same  fate  the  ^Wer  sister 
storms  the  ramparts  of  her  dear  father  s 
rage  She  wins  out  for  her  sister,  at  the 
price  of  postponing,  perhaps  indefinitely, 
her  own  happiness.  But  she  has  played 
the  game.  And  here  the  author  gets  m 
'  her  most  telling  bit  of  insight  into  Eng- 
llish  character-a  bit  flamboyant  per- 
haps but  true.  Beatrice's  lover,  realiz- 
mg%hat  she  has  done,  tells  his  French 
friend:  "The  only  way  to  get  the  Eng- 
Ush  to  sell  their  souls  is  to  tell  them 
tiipv  are  playing  the  game.' 

The  ptay  is  tlie  type  that  the  Copley 
Players  are  ordained  by  heaven  to  do 
weU     If  they  were  given  such  a  piece 
Ts  "Diamond  Dick  of  Death  Valley"  to 
play  there  might  be  some  question  as 
to    the    outcome.     Particulijrly  note- 
wor'thy,  last  night,  however,  was  the 
^erforrAance    of   Miss   WiUard    as  the 
elder  daughter.  Beatrice,  and  Mr.  Joy. 
as  her  lover,  Tanbrldge.    To  be  sure. 
Miss  AVillard  put  enough  e'""!'""^' 
tensity  into  Beatrice  as  would  have  sut 
,«d  for  I.eah  the  forsaken,  but  she  can 
hardly  be  censured  tor  that.    She  has 
bein  playing  antiquated  parts  too  long; 
fn  this  part  her  beauty  and  unmistak- 
able talent  is  given  a  chance,  and  she 
takes  it     And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
her  not  only  to  the  eye,  ^ut  to  the  In- 
telligence.   Mr.  Joy  proved  that  he  is 
a  very  excellent  and  convincing  actor, 
then  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  act. 
He  has  bein  taking  the  trouble  all  this 
season-    he   has   done   some  very  fine 
'^Mk     and    his    Pascoe    Tanbrldge  is 
a,  long  his  best.'  Miss  Cleveland  as  the 
tiuinger  son.  Cecil,  was  a  very  charm- 
hiu  and  lifelike  little  boy. 


11  il.ai;._T  -....uaj  ii.i,.'  i,;.l.cil  the  lii.ui 
for  the  i-ole  and  not  have  handed  out  the 
parts  In  order  of  seniority. 

Mark  Kent  was  excejitlonally  good  as 
Prof.  Moriarty,  the  master  criminal, 
and  Aubrey  Bosworth,  hitherto  famiii  u 
In  a  long  succession  of  parts  depictiiT,' 
Mini  as  a  juvenile  lover,  rose  to  mil 
heights  as  the  Dr,  Watson  of  the  piei  e. 
Frank  Charlton  Larrabee,  the  schemer, 
gave  a  characteristic  bit  of  polished 
■work. 

Miss  Roach  was  right  In  her  element 
as  the  woman  plotter  and  won  deserved 
applause,  and  Miss  Moores,  as  Ali.c 
Faulkner,  the  cause  of  the  whole  trou- 
ble, both  looked  and  acted  the  part  well 
Away  down  on  the  bill  you  will  lii.  I 
the  elmiile  word  "Billy"  with  the  nanr^ 
of  Joseph  Ijee  attached.  Billy  Is  the 
page  in  Sherlock  Holmes's  lodging,  and 
we  surmise  that  it  was  a  first  appear- 
ance oa  the  part  of  Master  Lee.  The 
youngster  gave  a  performance  that 
fairly     sparkled    with     snap     and  en- 


Jack  Norworth.  assisted  by  Miss 
Emma  Adelphl  at  the  piano,  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  bill  at  B. 
F.   Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 

Mr.  Norworth  offers  an  entirely  now 
group  of  .■^ongs  and  blazes  his  own  trail 
as  to  style  and  the  general  present.T- 
tion  of  his  act.  His  song  of  the  cat 
in  the  bag  is  unique  in  theme  and 
treattnent. 

Other  acts  -were  Flanagan  and  Mor- 
rison, in  a  burlesque  on  golf,  intro- 
ducing 'two  olever  comedians;  Flor- 
ence Walton,  dancer,  assisted  by  a 
company  of  dancers,  and  a  tiddler.  Miss 
Walton  excelled  in  a  number  of  dances 
that  were  conspicuous  for  their  ele- 
gance of  rhythm  and  neatness  of  step; 
the  Cevene  Troupe  of  acrobats;  Flor- 
ence Nash  and  company.  In  a  clever 
sketch;  Elinore  and  Williams,  back 
again  in  their  act  slightly  amplified  tor 
the  better;  Miss  Leitzel,  aerial  per- 
former; Rossell  and  Devitt,  acrobatic 
comedians;  and  tjie  Stanleys,  acrobats. 


^  Winch  sang  them,  beaxs  Dvorak's  auto- 
1  graph,  and  is  now  in  the  Brown  room  ol 
j  the  Boston  Public  Library.  j 
S    Mr.  Pelrce'g  singing  gave  the  audience  j 

.^easin  e.  The  program , was  of  a  poptw 
ifer  nature;  the  singer  was  "In  good 
hrolce."  This  voice  was  more  effective 
^  measures  of  simple  sentiments  and 
twlthln  the  middle  register  rather  than 
iWhen  upper  tones  were  sung  sturdily. ' 
■Mr.  Peirce  evidently  appreciated  the 
character  of  the  various  texts,  but  It  la 
not  given  to  many  of  the  English- 
.4.merican  singers  to  deliver  Mexican 
songs  with  the  requisite  rhythmlo  dash 
khd  passionate  abandon. 

I  Norma  antl  Constance  Talmadge.  her- 
oines of  fllw  plays,  arriving  by  special 
train  in  New  York  from  Los  Angeles, 
said  to  admiring  friends  who  met  them 
—with  a  brass  band'?— at  the  station! 
that  they  -would  *oon  return  to  the 
picture  colony. 

"The  outdoOT  Hfe  that  1«  lived  therel 
l.»  delightful."  I 
It  a  the  Indoor  life  Oiat  apparently 
makos  trouble:  now  end  then  shortens 
a  life  and  gives  rise  to  "publicity.'' 
whicli.  according  to  Norma,  is  "mostj 
distressing." 


Charles  Purcell  Heads  Well: 
Varied  Program  j 

An  interesting  bill  was  provided  yes- 
terday for  the  patrons  of  the  Shubert- 
Majestic  Theatre.  It  was  headed  by 
Charles  Purcell.  the  star  of  many  suc- 
cessful musical  comedies,  as  "The 
1  Chocolate  Soldier,"  "Maytime,"  "The 
Magic  Melody."  "Monte  Cristo,  Jr." 
Ho  was  assisted  by  LeRoy  Smith's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  featuring  Hubert  Kin- 
ney "and  Martha  Shelley.  Mr,  Purcell 
again  gave  his  hearers  great  pleasure. 

Arturo  Bernadi  portrayed  3.5  charac- 
ters in  a  little  over  20  minutes.  Irene 
Rubini  played  the  accordeon,  while 
Teresa  Rosa  fiddled,  sansr  and  whistled,  j 
Ben  Ryan  is  the  author  of  a  new  act 
"Hard  Boiled,"  In  which  Frank  Mat- 
thews and  Ada  Ayres  took  part.  "The 
list  of  attractive  features  also  included 
Jack  Conway  and  company,  with  Ed- 
ward Lvnch  in  the  amusing  comedy, 
"The  Collar";  the  Kremka  Brothers,  In 
S  new  and  unusual  athletic  feats.  Then 
there  was  the  Shubert  Weekly  News,  a 
"Tad"  comedy,  besides  some  other 
features. 


OUR    FRIEND,    THE    HISTORICAL  | 
PAINTER 

Mr.  J.  Laorardo  Ripper,  whose  pict- 
ur»s  of  hl.'storical  scenes  arc  justly 
valued,  missed  it  by  not  being  In  New 
York  near  the  Federal  building  when 
hundreds  endeavored  to  see  Mary  Pick- 
ford-Falrt)anks  with  her  athletic  mat« 
eating  poached  eggs  and  pie  in  a  res- 
taurant near  by  and  regls'tering  stom- 
achic jov.  -Mr.  Ripper  was  on  his  way 
to  Washington.  D.  C,  for  the  purpose 
of  sketching  the  Great  Wild  East  Show 
at  the  Capital. 

E    PLURIBUS  UNUM 

i  (From   the   Athol  ChronioU) 

Charles  F.  Richards,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Stella 
Davis,  were  married  Thursday. 

PROFITABLE  LOAFING 

Prof.  Emaarj'  Holloway  writes  In  the 
Dial:  "Walt  WhitmaJi's  comradeship, 
■which  he  takes  to  be  the  frtje  oemen.t 
of  a  republic,  turns  out  to  be  a  comrade- 
ship in  loafing— poetical  and  philosophic 
loafing,  if  you  will,  rather  than  a  ooon- 
radeshlp  in  labor." 

Whitman  said  thie  In  feiwer  end  nvore 
memorable  Turorda:    "I  loafe  and  Invite 

my  soul."  .   ,    . . 

But  no  one  wrote  more  glowingly 
about  the  dignity  of  la,boT  or  the  hum- 
blest of  employmantB.  Nor  did  Whitman 
hesitate  to  introduce  in  his  .American 
Institute  poem,  "After  M\.  Not  to  Cre- 
ate. Only."  the  "hammer  and  the  saw 
(rip  or  crosscut)." 


easy.   Harvard  Bridge  at  midnight  and 
the'rlTer  flowing  beneath.'         •      .  . 

•1  perked  up  at  that.  I  expected  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Faust  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Prof.  Baker's  class  on  drama- 
tnrgy  and  that  the  reason  he  did  not 
throw  the  Jblackmalling  lady  oft  the 
bridge  was  because  his  Innate  Cam- 
bridge refinement  forbade  disturbing 
-the  Charles  river  when  It  was  fuU  of 
cancers.  Then  'Mr.  Faust'  began  to  talk 
at  'Mr.  Satan'  exactly  like  the  parish 
basso  having  a  wnack  at  'Asleep  In  the 
Deep  '  His  voice  went  lower  and  lower 
and  lower".  It  all  sounded  to  me  like 
■Sailor,  be-warel  Bee-ee-ee-way-ay-ay 

rrre!'  "   

MCRDER  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
Ab  the  World  Wags: 

When  one  peruses  a  magazine  or 
ne-wspaper  today  there  come  Instantly 
to  the  eyes  from  page  after  page  the 
strident  claims  of  a  thousand  and  one 
types  of  correspondence  school.  Hon- 
est Ab©  were  he  to  come  back  today, 
would  have  Httle  need  of  studying  month 
after  month  by  the  light  of  a  dying  Are, 
One  week  after  tearing  on  the  dotted 
line  he  could  be  anything  from  an 
exnert  glass  -  eye  manufacturer  to  a  i 
r,yiama  salesman  of  the  highest  order. 

And  now  we  read  In  the  newspapers 
of  a  young  man  who  is  apprehended 
with  a  diploma  In  his  possession  from 
B  correspondence  school  In  safe -cracking. 
Wonderful!     Where  will  our  Industry 

'^Why  "has  no  public-spirited  cltlaen 
■who  has  had  some  little  experience 
along  that  line  not  thought  before  this 
of  opening  a  correspondence  school  In 
the  art  of  murder?  Surely,  It  would 
be  popular;  and,  as  by  degrees  It  gained 
a  well  earned  reputation  and  a  high 
Htandlng  In  the  community,  old  hands, 
at  the  game  would  undoubtedly  sub- 
scribe to  the  cause.  In  hopes  of  brush - 
intr  UP  In  a  few  of  the  fine,  technical 
points  of  this,  their  ancient  craft. 

What  a  pleasure,  in  the  event  of  th U 
coming   to   pass,    to  know,    If  one  If 
brought  home  a  'corpse   (having  beer 
done  away  with  In  a  side  street  fot 
.   one's  nlw  gloves  or     Just  for  targe, 
nractlce),  that  the  thing  was  done  Ir 
the  most  approved  manner,   with  th. 
very  latest  twist  of  the  dagger  or  w  tl 
The  newest  development  in  strearn-lln. 
bludgeons;  not  by  a  common  murderer 
but  bv  a  certified  graduate  of.  let  u 
gav    Prof   Dlavolo's  Snappy  Course  li 
MeUculous  Murder  Manag'-ment. 
Cambridge.  CHARLES  CH  LD. 

What  a  pity  that  the  lecturer  on  '  Mur 
aer  Considered  as  One  of  the  I"me  Arte, 
renorted  by  De  Quincey,  Is  dead!  !!■ 
"ouTd  be  just  the  man  to  take  charge  „ 
khis  suggested  correspondence  bureat 
Tt  tin  bl  remembered  that  this  lectur 
'  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Br 
rouragement  of  Murder,  euphemistical!, 
entnifd  bv  the  members  "The  Soclet; 
of  Connoisseurs  In  Murder,"  amateur 
and  dilettanti  In  the  various  modes  - 
carnage,  and,  In  short,  "Murder-Fan 
ciers." — Ed. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Sherlock 
lolmes."  a  drama  in  four  acts  by  Dr. 
•     Conan  Doyle  and  William  Gillette. 

i.M  cast: 

lock  Holmes  ■Walter  Gillwrt 

WatsoD   .\ubrey  Boswortn 

Fonman  Haxol.l  R.  Clia-''- 

Mn-.n-d  I.elg.Uon  I'-'^J^^i 

lilt  Ton  Sftali'Iburg  Kdward  .T.  WlllhuiiK 

I-.  Moriarty  v  "V'";',^  ,V 

i'9  T.,arra<)ee  Frank  Cl.arlton 

,,.y  Prince   Jtali>li  Unnley 

r,Hl   Bass.Uk  ISdWaiil  -\"d.-rs..n 

Orai-'en  Benjamin  lla.ltielU 

I-Mii-T  Frclcrlck  -VUcn 

, --tttioot"  McTagiie  Hpdu.v  Bni-nes 

,1   Oavid  Miiwo^ 

i.onV.'.V. v. '.v.  l^'iiis  Muriis 

1  ,^   .lo^^opli  Lep 

u"Ka'iilk'ner'"  R'ai-a  Mooro^ 

...  Fciilkner  !•  loren-e  Rolior,.- 

■l  A.'.sn  Ijarrabec  IH""' 

„.fe^g  .Lucille  .VdaniH 

The  play  of    "Sherlock  Holmes"  was 
lilt    for    and    around    Mr.  William 
;illette.  With  Mr.  Gillette  out   of  the 
ast  it  falls  flat  as  a  punctured  balloon, 
i-aying  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Gilbert's 
ibihtles  as  an  actor,  the  part  of  Sir 
onan  Doyle's  celebrated  hero  is  about  j 
unsuited  for  him  as  any  that  could  | 
I'  isslbly  be  imagined.  ' 
Physit  ally  the  discrepancy  was  so  ap- 
aient  a^..'.o  be  almost  painful.  Sherlock 
•■  lolmes.  as  we  picture  him.  was  a  long. 

nk  cadaverous,  saturnine  individual. 
Mr  Gilbert  Is  plump,  blond,  boyish,  more 
like  a  typical  college  junior  than  a 
cocaine  eating  detective.  Last  night,  he 
uorked  conscientiously:  but  the  illusion ^ 
was  not  there.  ■ 

The  weakness  of  the  stock  company 
.=vstem  as  contrasted  with  the  repertoire 
■  ompanv  idea  was  demonstrated.  At  the 
'^opley  Theatre  it  would  not  have  been 
;:°Jp„Hai         have   given   the  prlncipr.l 


iJOHN  PEIRCE  GIVEJS 
I  A  SONG  RECIl 

■  By  PHILIP  HALE 
John  Peirce,  baritone,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  In  Stelnert  H|.ll.    J-  Angus 
■Winter  was  the  planlstr'  The  program 
waa  as  follows:   Haydn,  Creonte's  air, 
n  pensler  sta  negU  oggettI,lrom  "Or- 
feo";  Salnt-Saens,  Qui  done  commande 
from  "Henry  VIII";  Foote,  The  Eden 
Rose,  In  Plcardle,  Through  the  Long' 
Days  and  Years;  Densmore,  Memory; 
Loud,   The   House  and   the  Road,  At 
Nightfall;  Mexican  Folk  songs,  Nocho  i 
Serena  and  Preguntale  a  las  estrellas;| 
Guetary,  Habanera,  "Ml  Nina";  Dvorak,  i 
Seven  Gypsy  Songs.  I 
One  does  not  associate  Haydn  •with  ■ 
operas,  but  he  -wrote  about  20  of  a  light 
nature,  five  for  marionettes,  and  music 
for  plays.    His  serious  opera,  "Orfeo  e 
Eurldlce"  was  not  completed.  He  hoped 
to  bring  It  out  In  London,  but  the  sea- 
son was  a  failure.   All  that  we  have  of 
the  opera  Is  six  arias,  a  duet  and  four 
choruses.    The  aria  sung  last  night  is 
in  the  Italian  vein  of  the  period;  melo- 
diously suave,   with  now  and  then  a 
peculiarly  Haydnesque  touch. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  think  of  Dvorak's 
Gyvsy  songs  without  recalling  William 
Winch's  Interpretation  of  them.  He  was 
the    first    to    sing    them    in  London. 
J^vorak  accompanied  him.   Then  Winch 
brought  them  to  Boston.  The  first  year 
of  Arthur  Nlkisch's  reign  over  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Winch  sang  ) 
three    or    four    of    these    songs    with  I 
Nlkisch   accompanying   on    the   piano.  I 
Composer,  singer,  accompanist— all  have 
gone  into  the  next  and  vast  room.  The 
songs,  and   they  are  among  Dvorak's 
most  genuine  and  spontaneous  works. 


THAT   FLAPPING  YOUNG  FLAPPER 
IN   THS   FLOPPING  GALOSH. 

She  wa«  more  like  a  rosebud  than  she 

was  Iiki>  a  squash — 
The  flapping  young  flapper  In  the  flop- 
ping galosh. 
"Pray,   tell  me"  I  begged  her,   "la  It 

reason  or  bosh 
1hat  you  buckle  no  buckles  on  your 

flopping  galosTi? 
i  "In   the  slushiest   -weather  you  splash 
and  you  slosh 
And  slog  along  scuffing  your  flopping 
galosh. 

"On  Ice-overed  pavements  you're  some 

skater,  by  gosh. 
As  you  slip  and  you  slide  In  your  flop- 
ping galosh." 
She  answered  quite  »weetjy:  "Wien  'he 

-weather  Is  warm 
,T  wear  them  all  open— mm*  heat  does 
one  harm.. 
"And  T  leave  them  unbuckled  -when  the 

blizzard  is  storming, 
tt   lets   in    the   oxygen,   aJid  oxy^-en  s 
warming." 


I  drift  without  niidder,  my  brain  all  j 
a/wash.  i 

T  give  up  the  proWwn  of  the-  flopT>lng  i 
galosh.  P- 

HOW  TO  GO  TO  THE  THEATRE 

(J.  M.  Synge  in  1907)  [ 
We  should  not  go  to  the  theatre  as  tve 
go  to  a  chemist's  or  a  dram-shop,  but 
as  we  go  to  a  dinner,  where  the  food  we 
need  Is  ^ken  with  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment. This  was  nearly  always  so  In 
Spain  and  England  and  France  when 
Uie  drama  was  at  Its  richest— the  In- 
fancv  and  decay  of  the  drama  tend  to 
be  didactic— but  In  these  days  the  play- 
house Is  too  often  stocked  with  the 
drugs  of  many  seedy  problems,  or  with 
the  absinthe  or  vermouth  of  the  last 
musical  comedy.  The  drama,  like  the| 
symphony,  does  not  teach  or  prove  any- 
thing. Analysts  with  their  problems,! 
and  teachers  with  their  systems,  are 
:  soon  as  old-fashioned  as  the  pharmaco-  j 
i  poela  of  Galen. 

MR.  PATTERSON  JAMES  SEES  "MR.| 
FAUST" 
(TVom  the  Billboard)  j 
""You  called  me  In  your  school  daysj 
when  von  were  being  blackmailed  by  a 
vo.ms-'Blrl.'  growled  Mr    Satan  to  Mr. 


Mr.  William  Backhaus,  as  he  li: 
known  In  Germany;  Mr.  WlUla- , 
Bachaus,  as  he  is  known  in  the  Unlter 
States,  Is  a  pianist  of  high  rank,  no' 
needing  the  aid  of  the  passionate  presi 
agent.  Yet  we  have  received  a  drculai 
of  eight  pages  concerning  him.  Thli 
circular  includes  portraits  of  Mr 
Backhaus  and  one  Ludwlg  ■Van  Beetho-r 
ven.  a  composer  whose  works  have  foi! 
some  years  enjoyed  an  enviable  reptlta- 
tion  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 

We  read:  "Observe  thb  striking  rt 
semblance  betwen  the  pictures  of  th 
immortal  Beethoven  and  the  Uvlni 
Bachaus." 

This  cry  of  the  passionate  presi  ag«n 
la  followed  by  an  anecdote: 

"When  Wllhelm  Backhaus  was  depes 
Itlng  a  -wreath  at  the  Beethoven  mon'U 
pient  In  -Vienna,  a  woman  In  a  totirl" 
party— a  peculiarly  emotlonaJ  InvalW- 
observing  this  resemblance,  rushed 
'  the  side  of  the  astonished  Backhaus,  ex 
claiming:  'You  are  Beethoven  himself 
returned  to  life  and  youth.    Oh,  that 
should  have  lived  to  see  this  miracle 
And  she  promptly  fainted  In  his  arms. 

It  Is  said  that  he  helped  to  restor 
the  lady  to  consciousness.  By  present 
Ing  her  with  a  ticket  for  his  forthcom 
ing  recital? 


n ^jillp' '  growled 


/ 


FIRST  CLASS  IN  TAUTOLOGY 

"WllHam  Stanley,  leader  of  the  Stan 
ley  tribe  of  Romany  gypsies  .  .  .  die 
yesterday  at  Lynn."  We  were  unde 
the  Impression  that  Romany  mean 
gypsy;  collectively,  the  gypsies. 

WAS  THERE  ONLY  ONE  CASUALTY 
THAT  OF  POOR  "ASIS"? 
(From  the  Luxemburg.  Wl«.,  New*) 
The  band,  concert,  Sunday  evening 
February  26th,  will  be  without  ques 
tlon  the.  best  musical  entertalnmen 
given  by  this  local  organization  of  - 
pieces.  The  band  has  been  trained  fo 
this  concert.  KUlan  Seldl,  clarinetist 
has  had  but  a  few  months  of  schoolln 
on  his  Instrument,  but  he  consume 
about  six  hours  of  practice  dally.  Mis 
Hilda  Hoppe,  first  Mellophonlst,  Is  als 
progressing  rapidly  towards  masterlni 
the  Mellophone,  but  It  takes  hard  wor 
to  get  a  fine  mellow  tone  out  of  the  In 
strument,  Mr.  Otto  Kaye,  Bass  Druni 
jner.    also   has   charge   of  traps.  H' 


.     l.iit  a  "f.  i 
\    I  nil  U, lie.   Mylen  and   way.-*   of  ;i 
naater  ilrummer.     You  will    henr  his 
long:  In  "AsIh  Death"— Pycnt  Suite,  a 
fery  pleasing  olasdoal  number. 

HOLLYWOOD 
J  he  citizens  of  Hollywood 
|Or  BO  we're  told)  are  wise  «nd  good. 
"hey  lead  uno.stentatlous  lives, 
jind  never  quarrel  with  their  wivea. 
Three  meal»  a  day  Is  all  they  eat, 
^nd  two  of  those  are  shredded  wheat, 
[hey  do  not  o.ire  to  .sit  up  late, 
put  gt>  to  bed  at  half-past  elgrht. 

They're  famous  all  throughout  the  na- 
I  tlon. 

for  abstinence  from  dissipation, 
rhe  ladle.s  never  ifo  to  town. 
Bxoept  to  buy  a  frlnfcham  jfown. 
Ifhe  men  will  rarely  spend  a  tiuarter, 
I'o  treat  four  friends  to  soda  water, 
lind  when  they  wish  a  wild  carouse, 
|hey  drink  the  product  of  the  cows. 

U'hen  more  than  usuallf  gay. 
uhe  ladles  revel  In  croquet. 
Bhe  men  are  kept  from  growing  fat. 
By  mumbly-peg  and  three-ole-cat. 
Inless  engagements  Interfere, 
Ihey  go  In  bathing  every  year. 
Ind  country  by-ways  are  explored 
l  y  »even  people  In  a  Ford. 

ach  day  they  rise  before  the  dawn, 
1  o  mow  the  cows  and  milk  the  lawn; 
o  chase  the  eggs  from  off  the  stoop, 
nd  gather  kittens  from  the  coop; 

0  beat  the  sheep  and  shear  the  rugs, 
nd  currycomb  the  hoodlebngs. 

I  hen  buy  ponfetti  at  the  store, 
nd  cook  It  for  the  worthy  poor. 

1  fact,  the  only  truly  good 

re  those  who  live  at  Hollywood. 

QUINCY  KILBT. 
NURTHER  INFORMATION  WANTED 
E.  J.  C.  writes,  referring  to  statues 
at  have  been  stolen  or  taken  stealthily 
bm  public  view:  "Why  did  you  not 
h-ntion  the  mysterious  disappearance 
ftween  two  days  of  that  glorious  stat- 
I  of  John  Brown  from  the  grounds  of 
jindsor  Ca.stle?" 

I  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  knew 
■thing  about  It.  Perhaps  this  statue 
;e  the  soul  of  John  Brown  of  Osawa- 
Imle,  Is  still  marching  on,  for  statues 
Un  walk— witness  the  visit  paid  by  the 
y^nimander  to  Don  Juan.  Witness  Dun- 
Hny's  "Gods  of  the  Mountain."  We 
tre  aware  that  two  gold  medals  were 
Jruck  In  honor  of  Queen  Victoria's 
lithful  and  domineering  attendant, 
|at  a  Brown  memorial  brooch,  "of  gold 
jth  the  late  gillie's  head  on  one  side 
Wd  the  royal  monogram  on  the  other  ■ 
His  designed  by  Victoria  for  presenta- 
yn  to  her  Highland  servants  and  cot- 
jsers,  to  be  worn  by  them  on  the  annl- 
jrsary  of  his  death;  but  what  about 
-  statue?  Tell  us,  gentle  shephacd, 
>'.  By  the  way,  what  became  of 
jnshl  Abdul  Karim.  who,  after 
town's  death,  became  the  Queen's  In- 
IparaWe  attendant!? 


PRINCESS  MARY  AND  THE 
BARBADOS 
the  World  Wags: 
lYou  ask,  "Does  any  one  connect  the 
tjirrlage   of   Princess   Mary  with  the 
jroes  of  Barbados?"   Let  us  suppose 
although  the  blacks  of*  the  island 
lie  to  feel  that  what  goes  on  in  Eng- 
![id  concerns  them.   When  the  Prince 
Wales  visited  there  some  time  ago  ! 

Inhabitants  were  called  on  to  con- 
bute  at  least  a  penny  for  his  Royal 
Ighness's  spree,  and  they  felt  most 
i  itined  to  do  so,  for  all  the  Inhabitants 
,(  the  Island,  blacks  and  whites,  like  to 
Ifl  that  they  are  typically  English. 

e;-e  Is  still  a  plantation  Lascelles  In 
Aj  parish  of  St.  Joseph  or  thereabouts.  , 
un  you  give  any  Information  about  , 
Ides?  He  Is.  or  his  firm  Is,  the  manu- 
|l;turer  of  the  famous  Stades  Rum  Re-  : 
1  ery,   situated   In   Black   Rock,  and 
ted  for  Us  Mount  Gay  rum,  which  Is 
best  I've  ever  tasted.  It  Is  approved 
Hi  the  best  people  of  the  island. 
Joston.  CUTHBERT  ODIAN. 

["or  many  years  we  have  longed  to 
Mit  Barbados,  as  the  old  Frenchman 
>irned  to  see  Carcassonne.  Now,  read- 
1 1  (  about  Mr.  Stades  and  his  Industry, 
c  r  impatience  Is  pathetic,  we  might  say 
t  iglo — Ed. 


THE  WIDOW'S'MIQHT 

the  World  W'ags: 

wishing  to  add  my  mite  to  the  tripe 
td  art  contributions,  I  should  like  to 
<  1  the  attention  of  interested  readers  to 
s  Jther  side  of  the  noted  Wm.  Spell- 
l  der,   "one   of   New   England's  best 
V  >^vn  artists."    In  his  book,  "Ancient 
iierican   Ironwork,"   written    in  the 
lilnt  English  of  the  Pilgrim  century, 
has  inadvertently  laid  himself  open 
unkiTid  criticism,  ajid,  in  the  interest 
square  dealing,  I  'wish  to  state  the 
•ts  and  also  mj-ke  a  request, 
[r.     Spellbinder's    corporation  sells 
.^lerican  ironwork.    The  catalogue  Is 
t  ore  me,  and  I  see  that  each  illustra- 
t  1  bears  a  number  also  found  In  the 
p  ce  list.    I  wish  to  say  that  "Ancient 
./ lerlcan  Ironwork"  Is  a  work  of  love- 
apontrlbutlon  to  learning.     The  fact 
t  Mr.   Spellbinder  has  Ironwork  to 
need  not  trouble  us. 
owever,    many    persons    have  re- 
r  rked  that  lllustratiaris  In  the  cata 
I  ue  of  objects  for  sale,  by  dozen  or 
E  ss.  are  identical  with  those  In  the 
h.k  showing  only  ancient,  authentic 
e  mples  (that  carry  the  same  num- 
t  s).     Therefore,  to  save  Mr  Spell 
^der  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of 


il.'iiiiR,    kindly  uso 
II.. f  the  |15  volume. 
Ironwork"  ? 
Welherafleld,  CV 


Ihc  •.lUiloKu 
"Ancient  Aniorloan 
MUX  MBO. 


MISS  SHERWOOD  GIVES 

PUPILS'  RECITAL 


Performance    Pleases    Audience  at 
Steinert  Hall 

A  concert  was  given  last  night  In 
Steinert  Hall  by  Miss  Elsa  F.  Cocllla 
Sherwood,  pianist,  and  some  of  her' 
pupils.  The  program  comprised  these 
selections:  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Song  of 
India  (Miss  Fanple  Cantor);  Leschetit- 
zky.  The  Two  I^arks;  MacDowell,  Scher- 
?;lno  (Miss  Marilla  Jones);  Chopin,  two 
etudes;  Rachmaninov,  Barcarolle;  Elsa 
Sherwood,  Monte  Carlo.  Schuett,  Pizzi- 
cato Waltz,  Liszt,  "Dante,"  for  two  pi- 
anos (Miss  Sherwood  and  Miss  Jones); 
Beach.  Moscheles.  (Jadenza  to  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto  In  C  major;  Beach,  Valse 
Amoureuse;  Cunningham.  Canon  (MS); 
Palmgren.  Prelude  (Wlnfleld  Cunning- 
ham); Grieg,  1  Trost  (four  hands), 
played  by  Miss  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

The  results  of  sound  teaching  wore 
observed,  and  program  and  perform- 
ance gave  pleasure  to  the  audience. 


The  Revue  Mondlale  of  Paris  has  be- 
gun a  campaign  against  modern  danc- 
ing. Academicians,  professors  In  uni- 
versities, physicians,  lawyers  and  au- 
thors thunder  against  the  tango,  shim- 
my, maxixe,  fox  trot,  as  ruinous  to  the 
body  and  to  the  soul.  That  stern  mor- 
alist. Paul  Bourget,  -will  write  a  novel 
in  which  a  girl,  ruined  by  her  craze  for 
dancing,  will  descend,  a  dope  fiend,  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Mile, 
Reglna  Badet,  who  cavorts  and  prances 
without  clothes  on  the  public  stage.  Is 
indescribably  shocked  by  the  Indecency 
of  popular  dances.  At  a  ball  she  was 
obliged  to  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 
Economists  point  to  the  depopulation 
of  Prance.  Jose  Germain  sees  Germans 
at  work  with  devilish  Ingenuity  distrib- 
uting- drugs  among  the  frequenters  of 
Parl.slan  dance  halls.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  future  of  France  Is  at  stake. 
Here  is  a  subject  for  M.  Polncare  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Genoa. 

Meanwhile,  the  shimmy  ind  other 
modern  contortions  are  the  rage  in  Vi- 
enna. A  professor  In  the  city  of 
Johann  Strauss  was  recently  accused  of 
being  rich,  fabulously  rich,  while  his 
associates,  men  of  learning,  were  cru- 
elly pinched  by  poverty.  He  admitted 
his  wealth.  Yes,  he  had  made  a  great 
discovery  and  sold  the  rights  to  Amer- 
ica. '"I  am  a  professor  of  dancing.  My 
discovery,  was  that  the  proper  way  to 
do  the  'shimmy'  is  to  turn  the  right 
foot  inwards  instead  of  the  left." 

A  Viennese  correspondent  of  a  Lon-  :. 
don  Journal  says  that  a  poet  in  that  ' 
city  bewailed  the  change  In  taste.  "1 
can't  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  trans- 
lation.   But  I  think  what  he  wanted  to 
say  was  something  like  this: 

The   city  of  Mozart  and  Haydn   and  S 
Strauss 

Once  revelled  In  music,  gay  muslo  and 
song. 

With  rhythm  and  cadence  in  palace  and 
house,  I 
Where  the  old  River  Danube  so  blue  \ 
flows  along.  i 

But  where  now  the  Muse  that  delighted 
our  days, 

That  enchanted  our  ears  and  sweet- 
ened our  lot? 
She    fled    from    the    scene   when  we 
changed  our  waltz  ways 

And  took  from  the  stranger  One-Step 
and  Fox-Trot. 

j  No  more  sings  the  fiddle,  and  silent  the 
'  flute, 

Fire-irons  and  a  drum  the  musician 
I         now  has. 

And  dumb  is  the  'cello,  the  double-bass 
mute, 

I    Just  a  noise — that's  enough  for  Shim- 
my and  Jazz. 


I  DE  SENECTUTE 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

'  Some  40  years  or  less  ago  English 
investigators,  who  gave  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  the  matter,  reported  finally 
that  they  failed  to  find  any  authentic 
case  (having  birth  certificate,  etc.)  of 
old  age  exceeding  103  years.  We  hear 
of  Indians  and  other  veterans  living 
to  be  130-odd,  but  It's  easy  to  tack  on 
a  quarter  of  a  century  if  you  want  to. 
Dorchester.  WILLIAM  GILL. 

Yet  we  like  to  think  of  old  Parr,  the 
Indian  king  who  called  on  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  North  American  Indian  that 
died  not  long  ago,  and  other  veneraBle 
men,  blind  or  clear  sighted,  users  or 
abhorrel-s  of  tobacco,  who  pass  gaily 
their  125th,  150th,  200th  year.  Mr. 
Doubting  Thomas  has  a  sorry  existence 
in  this  little  world  of  wonders.  By  the 
way.  they  are  playing  Mr.  Shaw's  "Back 
to  Methuselah"  in  New  York — In  sec- 
tions.— Ed. 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

Colquhoun  of  Oarscadden,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, was  a  hard  liver.  At  a  drink- 
ing bout,  a  toss-pot  nudged  h'"  i"ig:h- 


aracaddaS  look*  un. 
An'  woel  he  may,  f')-       "  I'l^o" 
hlB  Maker  these  twa  'ooin,  \njt  I  wadna 
say  anything  to  spoil  gul'l  company." 

Was  not  IhU  (Colquhoun  Uie  original 
of  the  hard-drlking  laird  In  Oalt'a 
novel,  "Tlie  Last  of  the  Lairds"? 

HOW    ABOUT   THH  "PRIMEVAL 

FINISH"? 
As  the  World  Waga: 

This  from  the  Introductory  note  of 
"The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  as 
set  forth  by  the  Harvard  (more  or  less) 
classics:  "And  in  the  ultimate  origin 
come  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Will  you  please  explain  what  an  "ulti- 
mate origin"  Is?  Far  be  It  from  such 
a  low-brow  as  myself  to  question  our 
illustrious  fellow  countryman.  Dr.  Eliot, 
and  If  he  says  "ultimate  origin"  then 
ihat  Is  correct.  But  what  does  he 
mean?  PETIE. 


MR.  CUSH   HAS  A 

(Prom   F.  F. 


COUSIN 
tho  N. 


V.'B  Column  In 
Tribune  ) 

Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  week-ended 

at  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels  here. 
Tlie  Saturday  evening  concert  was 
rather  a  dressy  affair,  so  he  wore  his 
cutaway,  a  wing  collar,  white  four-in- 
hand  and  an  air  of  self-approvn  1  he 
moved  conspicuously  about  '  hhy, 


SHERLOCK. 


smoking  his  perfect©. 
I    Atlantic  City. 

Here  In  H.irtford  Mr.  CuSh's  oousln, 
(Freddie  ("Skinny")  Cush,  Is  a  member 
of  the  Laf-a-Lot  Club  and  never  misses 
,one  of  the  Hot  Dog  Parties  up  tha 
river  with  the  Jolly  Bunch  from  th« 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  But  since  a  woman  gava 
a  talk  in  the  Y.  IM.  O.  A.  a  few  evenings 
ago  on  "The  Sex  Life  of  Man"  ho 
says  he  Is  going  to  resign,  even  if  It 
means  giving  up  the  5:15  buslnesa 
men's  gym  class  and  all  the  social  life 
that  goes  with  It.  Mrs.  Freddie  Cush 
agrees  with  Mr.  Cush.  Miss  Victoria 
Cush.  their  daughter,  only  10  yeara  old 
and  small  for  her  age.  Is  In  great  do^ 
mand  because  of  her  talents  as  an  elo- 
cutionist.   She  recites  In  costume  "ff-oodi         voice,  enuanclation  and  emotion 


Srtniff*: 

ImocMlsn  to  tli«  Hmi-<lij<I  (lianDon li«(t  •D-l 

fr«inJ«i.'<l  iSrnil  w>iie)  Troj' 

Ijnfr*  Pmjxmd  (Zuni   tuiw>)   {'my 

Hy    il-«>  Water*  of   Miimplonku   lCli<>.i  "Titi" 

\ncVay)   LlPuran- 

PrlwPiu  Th|8iiId<. 

Plflno:  t 
riie  Tl««i<lon>bd  OoiDM  from  the  Ox1ar« 

lOn]«h»l  r.«<tm»n 

To  H  Vtanlnhlne  Hnrr-  (Nnviijo)  Cn/lman 

W.ili    Wall    T«  !,-»■>■  Ca  tt  in  a  n 

Wolf  Dnnw  (from  'nvHnd'-rhlnl  Siiltel.Oadiuan 
Mr.  <;Hilin(in. 

Son.7«: 

Hit  Blaiilx'"!   (NnvHjo>  I.lMjruii 

Ho  Yp  Wfllflorn  (Sloii\)  I'odni. 

I'l-oni    tic    h.\n'l   f>r    lbi>   Kky-Bliir  Wat.-. 

lOmilia)   Oadin  ■ 

Prill/-*.**  I't^laiiliia. 

PAii'r  T'no 

I'tan/. : 

.\mlartp  from  Son»ta  lii  A  Major  ddnn.' 

Thp  r)/v««i't  CJaravan  (fi-oiii  omar  Khfl  '  ..  " 

Suite.    ' 

Thf  Mlnotrpl  of  Kafhmlra  (from  Oin-nr 

.vajn  Suite)   *  "  " 

WlthlTi    ttve    .I»ottPr,s   Shop    (fiom  Ouixr 

Khayyam  Suit"!  OodliuaD 

Mr.  Cadnjaa 

O  Golden  Sun  Tmlbfj 

Tho  Vakwi  Bear  (<)Jlbway)  Burt/m 

(Aria)  ranw  Song  (From  the  Opera 

"Sbanewis"*   Oadman 

Prlnrees  Tslanlna. 
^rT.   Cartinan   will  pr'wnt  a  genuine  Indian 
flaijeolet  and  play  a'-vpral  Iivlian  love  Kioe»  on 
chls  InstriinM'nt  fol'owdl         ii   few  l)r4ef  rc- 
rnnrks  ort  tlip  wfl)Jm  t  of  Inril.iTi  folksone. 
Solwtlniis   from   l^he   Am(>nra-a  Opera 

■•Shniwwl.<"   CJWtoan 

lArlai  The  Spring  Song  or  tbo  TloWn  Woman 
Int.rniozzo 

(Aria I  lndi.in  Lamcn-t  (Into  tli"  Forest  near  I 
i;<x)  1  sol 

I"rln''e<.s  Tsi.nilira  an'l   .Mr.  rndm«n. 

PrInoe.'Js   T.sianina    (pronounced  Ch 
Nee-Na — meaning  Wildflower)  is  a  Ch. 
rokee-Creek  Indian,  born  in  Oklahoma 
She  studied  music  for  eiglit  years  In  t!i 
eastern  cities,  among  them  Boston.  Dut 
ing    the    world    war    she    entertain.  • 
American  soldiers  in   Kngland.  Fran.-, 
and  Germany.     She  has  appeared  with 
Mr.   Cadman   in   "All  American"  con- 
certs with  great  success  throughout  X\:f 
land  for  the  last  foUr  years;  praised  f" 


clean  American  stuff, 


says  Mr.  Gush. 
R.  R.  W. 


MME8,  WINTER  AND  NORlVlANO 

IN  LYNN  j 

~  U",  a-nswer   to   a   letter   from   Mr  M 
Cartllfo  printed  In  this  column.) 
Ah  the  World  Wagst 

The  Mlnter  and  Normand  films  were 
n.ot  barred  In  Lynn,  because  the  censor* 
were  of  the  opinion  to  take  such  action 
would  be  on  injustice.  With  the  fact! 
as  they  are,  Mr.  Castillo  should  not  con. 
found  us  with  the  wltch-hangera  whc 
were  one  at  time  residents  of  our  neigh- 
boring  city.      KDWIN  W.  INOALLS. 

Lynn. 


interpreations.    The    scenario    for  Mi 
r'adman's  "Shanewis"  was  written  !>■. 
her.     "In    Iier    native    costume.    Uth.  . 
straight  and  graceful,  she  i.s  the  perftcl 
Indian." 


"THE  CHILD'S  QUIDE" 

As  the  World  Waga: 
Replying    to    Inquirer,    "The  Chlld-t 

Merrtam'^'^^r  1838  by  O. 

Merriarn     I  hav,e  a  copy  ("Stereotyp< 

?e1^  ^"  ^^"""""^"'^  In  Spring, 

field  by  G.  &  c.  Merrlam;  New  York 
by  Taylor  &  Clement.  "The  BlaTkbe^ 
•Twl   '^1"  "^'^  and  is  followed  by 

i  .'.''^  Blackberry  Girl  Learned  at 
Church."    No  author's  name  Is  given. 


Milton. 


G.  V.  H. 


INFORMATION  BUREAU 

'In'  14<,^'  ^""'t^-^^-'Who  wrote  the  llneat 
hU,J9  I  Columbus  sailed  the  ocean 
blue  ?  My  guess  is  that  It  Is  one  of 
the  lyrics  of  the  old  Cadet 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony   Orchestra.    Mr.    Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was 
as  follows:    Brahms.  Symphony  No.  1; 
Seminsky,  Two  fragments  from  the  bal- 
let   "Lament    of   Rachel" — Lament  or 
Rachel  and  The  Wed(ling  Feast  (fir.-i 
lime  in  the  United  States);  Rlmsk,\- 
Korsakov,  air  from  "The  Tsar's  Bride' 
Prokofiev.  .Song  (without  words);  Mouf 
sorgsk}'.  Parasha's  Revery  and  Danu. 
from  "The  Fair  of  Sorotchinsk";  Wag- 
ner, Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man," 

This  is  an  open  season  In  Boston  for 
the  "skis"  and  "skys":  Mr.  Kochanski. 
Mr.  Rzyraanovski,  Mr.  Saminsky,  nut 
to  mention  Rimsky  and  Moussorgsky. 
Mr,  Krehbiel  in  New  York  Is  up  In  arms 
against  "the  Slavonic  invasion."  But 
let  us  hear  what  these  Invaders  have  to 
say.    Their  names,  at  least,  are  sono- 


■1492.'  ''  We  drno  finf  t'hVl^^^^^  opera.rous.  mouth-filling,  and  the  proper  pro- 
in  that  opere  ta  as  p"b  , shed       ^""'"^  agreeable  topic 


[PRINCESS  TSIANINA 

'      PLEASES  IN  RECITAL 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  Well  Re- 
ceived in  Jordan  Hall 

A  concert  giving  unusual  pleasure  to 
a  large  audience  was  that  of  Charles 
Wakefield  Cadman,  composer  and  plan. 
I  lert,  and  PrinoeBS  Tslanlna,  singer,  in 
I  Jordan  Hall  last  evening,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  (Joucher  College,  Baltimore, 
i     In  these  days  when  the  fashion  In 
music  Is  all  for  the  axotlc,  those  com- 
posers   who    especially    fancy  Indian 
themea  and  tunes  would  do  wisely  to 
j  secure  the  Princess  Tslanlna  to  show 
the  world  how  to  sing  their  songa  Un- 
I  disturbed  by  ivthmlcally  ajid  harmonl- 
!  cally   elaborate    aocomj>anl men tm,    ah*  | 
sang  with  the  slmpltclty,  the  compos- 
ure, and  the  utter  absence  of  outward 
emotion  that  the  word  Indian  suggeesta 
to  all  persons  -who  read  C3ooper.  By 
her  freedom  from  sentimentality  she 
majde  her  expression  of  sentiment  tell, 
and  by  her  strong  personality.  In  spite 
of — or  perhaps  on  account  of —  her  Im- 
mobility, she  made  her  emotions  felt. 
She  has 


for  conversation  at  afternoon  teas 

Mr,  Saminsky,  born  at  Odessa  in  1883, 
is  now  living  in  this  country.  Pur- 
posing at  first  to  be  a  mathematician, 
he  turned  musician  and  studied  with 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Liadov  and  Tcher- 
epnin.  He  has  had  e-xperience  for  about 
a  dozen  years  as  conductor,  lecturer, 
composer,  director  of  the  Tiflis  Con- 
servatory. The  pieces,  played  yester- 
day were  written  as  Incidental  music 
for  a  Biblical  tragedy,  "The  Lament 
of  Rachel."  which  was  to  be  performed 
at  Moscow.  The  performance  fell 
through;  so  Mr.  Saminsky  wrote  a 
.'icenario  for  a  ballet  and  used  these 
excerpts  In  his  score.  The  ballet  has 
not  bepn  performed. 

"The  liSment  of  Rachel."  One  nat- 
urally thinks  of  the  verse  In  the  book 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah:  "A  voice  we.= 
heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation  and  bit- 
ter weeping:  Rachel  weeping  for  heT- 
children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for 
her  children,  because  they  were  not." 
l\Tr.  Saminsky  says  that  his  music  ex- 
presses "tlie  desolation  of  the  deceived 
Rachel,  her  lament,  her  cry  to  Jehovah 
and  her  final  resignation." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Jacob. 
Joume.ving,  came  to  the  land  of  Laban 
his  uncle.  He  saw  l-.aban's  daughter, 
Rachel,  with  her  sheep,  before  he  mo_ 
her  father.  Jacob  lost  no  time.  Hav- 
ing watered  the  flock,  he  Itissed  Rache; 
jand  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.  Ann 
In    "The   Thousand    Nights  and 


to  be  sure,  a  mezzo-soprano  , 

voice.  In  Its  lower  and  medium  registers,  Iso       

of  unusually  beautiful  quality,  warm,  jNight"  the  lover,  kissing  or  unkissed 
rich.  Individual,  and  she  sings  well  In  is  inclined  to  burst  into  a  passionate 
tune  and  with  clear  enunciation.  In  flood  of  tears,  if  he  does  not  actual':, 
songs  of  a  simple  nature,  such  songs  ais  swoon  with  love-longing.  Having  kisse. 
keep  most  nearly  to  their  native  Indian  IRachel.  Jacob  introduced  hiinself,  whicl 
character,  she  showed  herself  a  genudne  'was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
artist.    Admirably  accompanied  by  Mr.  ;    Then    Laban    played    Jacob    a  con 


Then  Laban 

Cadman,  she  was  heartily  applauded,    temptibie  trick 


and  encored.  So  was  Mr.  Cadman  tor 
Ms  solo  pieces.  U,  R.  Q. 


Rachel   was  "beauti- 


ful and  well-favored ';  her  older  sister 
Leah,  was  blear-eyed.  Jacob  promised 
to  serve  seven  years  for  Laban  if  he 
would  give  him  Rachel  fpp'^'lfe.  He 
served  seven  years;  "Ap^  they  seeni<?d 
unto  li:ni  but  a  few  dfiys,  for  t'l.  -u 
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lined  Rachel  also    by    pronii.sing  to 
"rve  another  seven  years,  and  he  loveti 
•=r  more  than  Leah. 
This  old  story  is  more  interesting  than 
\)r.  Saminsky's  music.    It  is  said  that 
e  composer  in  his  student  days  was 
fluenced  by  Spinoza.    As  a  musician, 
f:  has  been  Influenced  by  Rlmsky-Kors- 
kov.    lie  lacks  the  latter's  remarkable 
kill  in  orchestration,  but  In  his  struc- 
ural    use\  of    themes    he    follows  in 
amsky-Korsakov's     footsteps.  ThPse 
hemes,  we  are  told,  are  derived  from 
oik   songs   and    religious    melodies  Ot 
Kebrews  in  various  eastern  countries. 
The  header  of  the  first  excerpt  would 
think  that  Rachel  lamented  in  liturgi-' 
lal  tones;  that  her  grief  was  moderate, 
discreet,    not   "a   lament   with   a  loud 
lamentation."     As   for   "The  Wedding! 
FoaKt,"  joy  Is  expressed  by  percussion' 
instruments  in  lively  agitation;  joy.  loud 
nough;  but  no  orgy  of  .sounds,  no  mad-; 
aing  melodies  and  rhythms. 

This  music  of  Mr.  Saminsky  Is  mildly 
entertaining  for  the  moment;  it  leaves| 
no  marked  impression. 

Mme.  Nina  Koshetz,  we  are  informed,, 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  or  a 
:ouch  of  laryngitis.     In  view  of  these 
ircumatances   it   would    be   unfair  to 
■  peak  of  her  voice  or  her  vocal  art.  Of 
he  three  songs  she  chose,  the  air  from 
The  Tsar's  Bride,"  although  It  had  no 
iiCial  characteristics,  was  the  most  ex- 
ressive  of  the  text,  the  most  melodically 
leasing.    The  wordless  eong  of  Proko- 
ev  seemed  to  us  a  wasite  of  time  on 
he  part  ot  the  composer  and  the  sinticr, 
inless  one  considers  it  to  be  merely  a- 
•rying  exercise  In  intervals  and  intona-j 
Lion,   while  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment seemed  labored  and  ineffective.! 
The     "Revery"     from  MoussorK-sUy's 
opera,  which  was  completed  by  Liladov, 
has  much  more  to  k  than  the  second 
-eclion,    a   hopak,    far   inferior   to  the 
aore  familiar  one  by  the  same  com- 
poser.    Mme.  Koshetz  was  ajpplauded 
warmly. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
eloquent  performance  of  the  symphony, 
of  which  the  first  movement  and  the 
Introduction  to  the  Finale  are  enough 
to  give  Brahms  a  high  seat  among  the 
masters.  The  performance  of  Wagner's 
overture  was  spirited,  but  the  music 
itself  is  beginning  to  age,  if  it  does  not 
date  already. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonlgtit 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Orchestral  pieces,  Mozart's 
"Haffner"  Serenade  (first  four  move- 
ments), and'  the  Love  Scene  and  "Queen 
Mab"  from  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and 
.Juliet."  John  McCormack  will  sing  two 
airs  from  cantatas  by  Bach,  and  three 
ot  Loeffler's  Irish  Fantaisies  for  voice 
and  orchestra:  The  Host  of  the  Air; 
The  Fiddler  of  Dooney;  and  The  Song 
of  Caltlin  Nl  XJallachain. 


a  memory  of  the  world's  terror  for  the 
red-haired."'  ) 

The  great  man  stopped  for  want  of 
breath.    In  a  few  minutes  he  remarked: 
"There's  Titian  red.     As  a  matter  of 
fact   the  women   Titian   painted  were 
naturally  black-haired.     The  Venetian 
dames  were  expert  in  dyes.    Many  of 
their  recipes  have  come  down  to  us.  I 
I  once  knew  in  Dresden  a  Spaniard  whose 
hair   was    fiery   red.     His   name  was 
Scotch,  and  he  was  related  to  the  Em- 
press Kugenie.     I  used  to  drink  beer 
with  him  at  Kneist's,  the  only  resta.u- 
.  rant  In  Germany  that  possessed  a  grid- 
iron; the  only  eating-house  In  Oermany 
where  mutton  chops  were  not  cooked  In 
a   frying-pan.    My   fir.«t    love   was  the 
daughter  of  the  yeastman  In  our  little 
village  on  the  Connecticut.     She  was 
older  than  I  was,  and  as  I  now  think  of 
It.  her  hair  was  sanely  If  not  blazing 
red.    Her  father  used  to  go  about  in  his 
yeast  cart,  blowing  a  horn  to  .sound  his 
approach.    Ah.  Cornelia!  Little  did  you 
and  your  father  foresee  the  yeast  cake, 
or  think  that  yeast  would   be  recom- 
mended for  bolls."  Mr.  Johnson's  voice 
/  trembled  and  died  to  a  whisper. 

A  strong  man,  this  Herkimer  Johnson; 
a  savant  and  a  sentimentalist;  rich  in 
knowledge,  poor  In  pocket;  a  tireless 
worker,  wholly  Irresponsible  in  money 
matters. 
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IMPERATIVELY  NEEDED 

As  the  'Uorld  Wags: 

Last  Saturday  afternoon,  watching  the 
passing  show  on  Tremont  street,  I  was 
truck   by    the   absence   of   a  service 
which  I  believe  should  be  established  j 
Immediately.  I 

The  young  ladies  rnd  the  flappers  an 
neglecting  their  toilettes,  I  fear,  m 
the  matter  .^f  their  ho.^iery.  The  wa> 
thev  allow  the  knees  of  their  silken  hosj 
or  "woolen  sport  stockings  to  get  baggy 
ind  wrinkled  is,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
tidy For  be  the  trim  ankle  never  ko 
;  nektly  clad,  be  the  pleasing  calf  never 
Uo  daintily  covered,  the  poorly  Presseo 
'and  wrinkled  stocking-knee  5-poils  thd 
!  whole  effect.  ,  ,.  . 

\    Therefore  I  believe  an  establishment 
where  the  bugs  and  ^^'""'^"'v^ '^^^^ 
eliminated   between    the   matmee  and 
t,-i   or  between  turns  up  and  down  th.^ 
promenade.  Is  a  pressing  rv^f  . 

To  entertain  the  patrons  of  this  exclu- 
sive service  shop,  we  should  have  Mk 
'Pehman  "T.utl  Frutti"  Adams  tV 
foremost  audible  chewer  of  chicle  in 
,his  country,  give  little  deraonstratiom 
„f  with  his  chewing-gum. 

of  :azz  ^'^''gp^psHAW  BICKNBLL. 


The  Herald,  considering  editorially 
Prof.  Hart's  statement  that  Gen. 
George  Washington's  hair  was  red, 
asked:  "What  import*nce  attaches  to 

red  hair  anyhow?" 

Meeting  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  by 
chance  at  the  Porphyry,  we  put  this 
question  to  the  eminent  sociologist, 
knowing  him  to  be  an  mtrepld  Investi- 
gator  in    the   domain   of  whlskerage. 

With  the  unfailing  courtesy  that  has 
endeared  him  to  fellow-members  of 
learned  societies  in  this  country  and  In 
Europe,  he  enriched  us  with  f^cts  ; 
drawn  from  his  vast  storehouse  of  in- 
formation for  use  In  the  preparation 
of  his  colossal  work  (sold  only  by  sub- 
scription). 

The  ancient  Egyptians  abhorred  red 
hair,  because,  as  they  said.  Set,  who 
murdered  Osiris,  was  thus  thatched  and 
covered.      The   Laws  of   Menu  forbad 
a  man  of  caste  to  marry  a  red-haired 
girl.     Indra   was   prayed    In    a  Vedic 
hymn  to  destroy  certain  enemies  who 
were   "red-haired   and   uttered  fright- 
ful yells."    Chinamen   have  for  years 
shuddered   at  men   of  red  hair:  they 
called     foreigners     "Fan-Qul,"  red- 
haired.   It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  India  and  China  a  red- 
haired  native  is  not  found,  unless  he 
is  of  foreign  stock;  and  In  Egypt  the 
red-haired    were    among    the  loathed 
caste  of  shepherds.   The  bloody  tyrants 
Marius  and  Sylla  were  red-haired.  Ru- 
ms was  so  called,   although  his  hair 
was  flaxen,  because  he  was  a  villain. 
I  Judas  Iscariot  has  always  been  repre- 
!  sented  as  red-haired.     The  mild  man- 
nered  Alfred  wrote;    "The  red-haired 
man  Is  a  rogue,  quarrelsome,  a  thief, 
the    king    of    mischief."     There    is  a 
proverb  in  North  Germany:  "Trust  not 
a  red-haired  man  nor  a  Swede."  In 
the  middle-ages  "a  considerable  quan- 
■  Ity  of  a  healthy  young  man's  blood" 
ivas   prescribed   for   epilepsy,   but  the 
•■oung  man's  hair  should  not  be  red. 

"Why,"  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  "this 
^bJection''    I  believe  It  arose  from  the 
fact  ^hat  red  Is  the  complexion  of  ener- 
gy, daring,  audacious  enterprise.  The 
red-haired  were  leaders,  fighters.    T  have 
i  f-.ad  somewhere  that  the  skins  of  capt- 
ured   Danes   were    nailed    on  church 
loors:    In   four   cases    the  microscope 
proved  that  the  unfortunate  men  were 
^d-headed.     Europeans   suffered  from 
ravaging,     red-haired  Norsemen, 
-■iffe'-ed  In  like  manner.    And  so 
1'  I;  P.oyle  i^nre  s.iid.  the  ob- 


HIGH  LIFE  IN  .SHEBOYGAN 

,The    Sheboygan.    Wis.,  Press-T.legram.) 
Musically   and   socially,    the  chief 
event  of  the  season  will  be  the  con- 
event  oit  Madame  Rose- 

mlrv  Ro^e  dramatic  soprano,  Thurs- 
mary  Ko^^'-  "  ^„ciety  is  to  blossom 
,ay  evemn^.  Soctety 

forth    to    ereei  ^^^^ 

'^"rre  that'  the  Sheboygan  Opera 
Ho'^se  w  irpresent  a  brilliant  picture 
the  ■ptv'K  own  diva  appears. 
S'h  fnr^  ;  rik'ng  brocades.  In  con- 
^  \  to  cleaming  -boulders,  the  opa- 
irast  to  eleai"'"^  ottering  crys- 

Ipscence  of  ^^,'^"'"'^',„^        soft  folds 
beads  u..s  hng  m^^X^^  ^ni 

rTco  orfu,  riot  as'  Sheboygan 

THAT  TRAVELING  STATUE 

the  World  Wags; 

--'Tliv^edCtr^mTolcf^iendSeX; 
J  'lle1d:si':  anneal  descendant 

°'  fhe""gumenosae  ofperu,  as  weP 
.nlarist  of  international  repute, 
an  aP"'";' „ij,„.atha  was  a  familiar 
statue  of  H'^y;"  handsome  Plaza 
ohject.  It  stood  n  t  e^ba^.^^ 
^  inccndoro  Cazado  ^ 
bouU-vard  ^oloraf^''  however,  the 

cession  '"'°^^ii^^:^<j  to  represent  Peru- 
canoe  was  fashioneu_^<.^^_  ,„.v,iu„r  hirch 

vian 


UCHAD§  PLAYS  IN 

JORDAN  HALL  RECITAL 

'ianist  Renders  Varied  Program  in| 
Pleafcing  Style 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

William  Bachaus,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital  yesterday    afternoon    in    Jordan  1 
Hall.      His  program  was  as  '""ows:! 
Bach-Saint-Saens,   Overture  from  29th 
cantata;  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  In 
D   major    (Well-Tempered  Clavichord, 
Part  !)•  Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  31  No. 
2    D  m'inor;  Paganlnl-Brahms,  Varia- 
lions  on  a  Theme;     Chopin,  Romance 
k:  from  E  minor  concerto.  Etude  op.  10 
r  No     2-    Barcarolle;  Pick-Mangiagalli, 
^    Dance  of  Olaf;  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhap- 

""^Moritz"  Rosenthal  once  askec  BrahmJ 
whether  he  should  play  both  books  of 
the  latter's  Paganini  Variations,  Pause 
after  the  first,"  answered  Brahms  and 
if  the  people  have  not  had  enough  and 
do  not  let  up  on  you,  go  ahead. 

These  Variations  are  in  substance 
and  form  technical  exe/clses,  inferior 
in  musical  contents  to  Brahms's  Varla-  , 
l?o^  on  a  Theme  by  Handel.  Brahms 
himself  used  to  practise  the  Paganini 
ones  to  keep  his  fingers  In  condition. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  composec 
piano  pieces  of  a  purely  technical  na- 
ture as  his  arrangements  of  mus.c  by 
Bach  and  Weber  for  the  left  hand  alone. 
But  even  in  these  Variations,  the  \ien- 
nese  influence  is  shown  by  the  slow 
waltz  th4t  is  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

Mr  Bachaus  made  light  ot  all  the 
technical  cifficulties;  he  thundered  and 
lightened;  he  tossed  oft  octave  passages 
nonchalantly;  when  Brahms  was  In 
'milder  mood.  Mr.  Bachaus  met  him 
sympathetically.  All  this  to  the  exceed- 
ing joy  ot  the  wondering  hearers  who 
recalled  him  several  times. 

He   played   the  jubilant  overture  of 
Bach    brilliantly.     In     truly  exultant 
spirit    but  we   should  have  preferred 
-    a"^  r^iore  delicate   treatment   of  Bach's 
Prel»ce        The    performance    of  the 
Sonata  was  thoughtful,  and.  ot  course 
mechanically  admirable;  but  it  was  not 
emotional,  even  In  the  slow  movement, 
nor  was   there   much   romantic  color 
Mr   Bachaus  Is  an  artist  In  black  and 
white,  excellent  in  his  way,  but  music 
should  first  ot  all  stir  the  emotions  or 
at  least  put  the  hearer  in  a  contempla- 
tive mood. 

Was  the  mpdem  lUUan  composer 
moved  to  virrlte  his  dance  of  Olaf  by  the 
Trim  northern  legend  that  Inspired,  but 
not  greatly,  Alexander  Ritter  to  write 
his  lymphonlc  waltz  once  heara  here 
at  a  Symphony  concert— the  bridal 
dance  that  led  to  suicide,  so  that  the 
bridegroom  might  escape  the  execu- 
Uoner  waiting  for  the  dance  to  end? 


I  us.    Mme.  ,     , '       *  . 

:  of  Louis  XV,  had  grievou..  aoubts  about 
a  waterfowl  served  to  her  In  Lent.  She 
i  consulted  a  bishop.   He  gave  her  this  ad- 
1  vice-  "After  dressing  the  bird,  H  should 
ibe  pricked  over  a  "^"y  .cold  silver  dish, 
and  If  the  gravy  congealed  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  bird  would  be 
I  accounted  flesh;  but  If  the  gravy  re- 
mained in  an  oily  state.  It  might  be 
Xn  without  scruple."  The  experiment 
was  made;  the  gravy  did  not  congeal 
Mme  Victoire  rejoiced,  for  the  bird  had 
I  been  eaten  under_ep^opal  sanction. 

LENT  V/ITHOUT  FASTING 

One  may  abstain  from  meat  and  yet  I 
sin  by  gormandizing-(Ah'.  we  hav« 
Just  found  out  that  the  Marquis  d. 
Cussy  was  the  prefect  of  the  palac(| 

under  Napoleon  the  First).  

Re.d  the  list  of  dishes  for  Lent  In  "L- 
Cuslnfer  Francois,"  written  by  FYancol: 
Pierre  de  Lavarenne.  the  steward  of  th. 
Marquis  <i'Uxelles:    Over  a  page  and  : 
half  of  various  soups;  many  more  page 
of  entrees   (fish  and  eels);   fish  pies 
veJtables;  16  methods  ot  serving  egg; 
befides  omelettes.   Read  William  Beck 
ford's  description  of  the  Lenten  food  h 
slw  in  the  k-itchen-60  feet  In  dlamete 
!!of  the  monastery  of  Alcobaca.  Spa  r 
1  \\\  read  the  chapters  on  Lente 
^  H  fn  ''The  Re  igues  of  Father  Pront. 
an°d    ^^ur  m^oufh  will  water.    Did  n.| 
f-a^erae    the  great  master,  say:  It 

,  Tenten  kitchen  that  the  cleverneil 
'o"ft  cook  can  throw  a  brilliant  light."! 


DEAN  AND  LAYMAN 

Dean  Swift  wrote  to  Stella;  "I  wi.- 
vou  a  merry  Lent.  I  bate  Lent.  I  ha 
different  diets,  and  furrhlty.  and  butte 
and  berb  porridge,  and  sour  devout  far 
of  people  who  only  put  on. religion  f 
seven  weeks." 

r^moare  with  this  unworthy  outbur 
th?"t'?-r  that  James  Howel  wrote  to 
Baker,  Esq..  in  1654:  snrlne 
■Now  that  Lent  and  the  Spring 
their   approach,    in   my  opini 
Mg  would^conduce  much  to  .he  a 
vantage  of  Soul  and  Body;  though  r 
4cond   Institution  of   observing  L 
aim  d  at  Civil  Respects,  as  to  rrese 

Brood  of  cattle,  and  advance 
Profession  of  Fishermen,  yet  it  cc 
Turs  w  th  tbe  first  institution,  viz 
Ir-iHtual  end  which  was  to  si 
rue%he  Fle^h.  ^nd  that  being  brou. 
under  our  other  two  spiritual  Enem' 
he  Worm  and  the  Devil,  are  the  soo. 
lie  ^^-oriu  Naturalists  observe  t 

MoTnTng  SP^tle  kiUs  dragons;  so  Fast 
helps  to  destroy  the  Devil,  provided  it 
accompanied  with  other  Acts  of  De 
Uon  to  fast  for  one  day  only  /rom  a* 
Nine  in  the  ^-f'-^'^J'^Z.^l 
Afternoon,  Is  but  a  [^f^'^, 
Turks  do  more  than  so  In  their  Ra 
rims  and  Belrams:  and  the  Jew  a 
t^he  fasts  from  the  daxvn  In  t^ie  Mc 
,ng  till  the  Stars  be  up  In  the  Nignr 
"Ind  Howel  enclosed  verses  of  bis  c 
position  vhlch  are  good  Sunday 
ing.  We  preserve  the  spellln?. 


as 
the 


Inca 
'  ous 


Wk  i^st  ad  of  the  iamiliar  birch 
V  ^.  n?  the  or  ginal  model.  This  statue 
bark  of  ^".^  °"f^=i,i^g  features  of  Peru's 
is  one  of  the  striking  le  pedestal 
magnificent  "'';';p^^ir,„sc.rirtion  in 
^""^^^j^e^itTng'the""'^^  of  the  illustrl- 

^-rr^^i-r^^zi^^^is 
-^^l^^c^^;:^^^^^-^-^! 

was  Relieve  that  the  missing 

i;;r.?a^hr  h-a^fpa  a  worthy  resting 
place  on  the  >^->^^^^il5'SS=wSER.  | 

HAT  I  LIKeIvI^  ABOUT  YOU 

(To  Ollvp.'i 

not  your  ejes,  though  they  are  bright 
.vs  Ttars  upon  a  summer  night. 

It's  not  vour  lips,  though  they  are  red 
AS  hues  upon  the  poppy  spread, 

Nor  e'en  your  cheeks,  though  they  are 

As  any  rose,  however  rare- 

•Tis  not  such  fleeting  charms  can  claim 

Nor  d^es  this  bold  confession  shame  me; 

Hut" do  not  therefore  think  I  flout  you, 
r;"sfust  myarmsIUkeab«u:^^ 

r  ' 


w 


It's 


We  are  in  Lent.  Mr.  Herkimer, John- 
son called  on  us  yesterday  and  present- 
ed us  with  an  envelope  on  which  was 
written  "Lenten  Dishes."  At  the  tlia» 
of  presentation  he  quoted  an  aphorism 
of  Hippocrates:  "They  more  offend  In 
too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnl- 
fled.  than  they  that  feed  liberally  and 
are  ready  to  surfeit." 

The  envelope  Contained  newspaper 
clippings,  old  and  faded.  One  of  them 
was  concerned  with  "the  celebrated 
Marquis  de  Cussy,  who  gave  his  name 
to  a  lenten  soup.  "Celebrated."  We 
are  ashamed  to  say  we  then  saw  his 
I  name  for  the  first  time.  But  here  is  his 
recipe; 

"Pick  a  score  of  small  onions.;  pull  oft 
!  the  outer  skins;  cut  them  up  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  ^-fuU  walnut  of  fresh  buttec 
and  a  pinch  of  brown  sugar.  Turn  them 
aeain  and  again  until  they,  assume  a 
bfautiful  gofden  -lor,  then  ^  moiste^^^ 
with  a  good  broth,  and  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  rather  crusty  ^^read  in  slices^ 
Hot  it  up.  and  just  before  serving  add 
two  very  small  glasses  of  cognac. 

The  marquis  always  ate  this  soup  in 
Lent  If  a  friend  came  in  unexpectedly, 
there  was  in  reserve  for  him  a  piece  of 
salmon  and.a  bunch  of  asparagus. 

Another  clipping  informed  us  that 
barnacle  goose  was  --"-"'^.''^f '^f,'^ 
as  penitential  fare  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  a  bird,  but  a  fish     Mr  J.  C 

Lawson,  on  the  '^'^"-i /.^  ^^^irv 
learned  that  during  Lent  the  ordinary 


^^ow  Lent  IB  ---]^L"auTck1nd  si. 
From  carnal  Creatuies  m" 

Let  s  fast,  and  ^■^^''^^^^'^^IT^' 
impound,  <lnd  keep  it  in  distress. 

n. 

For  forty  days,  and  then  we  stall 

Will  give  us  Angel  s  food  at  last. 
III. 

Put  to  abstain  from  Beef,  Hog.  Goc 
iSnd  let  our  appetites  go  loose 
To  Lobsters,  Crabs.  Prawns,  u 
We  drnot  Fast,  but  Feast  in  this. 

:rchrv\e^.°OyTeVs^ri- 

or  to  forbear  from  Flesh  Fowl.  Fi 
And  eat  Potatoes  m  a  Df  ^^^^^ 
Dsne  o'er  ^Uh  Amber 
Of  Ringo's.  in  a  Spanisn  ui 

VI. 


oil 


or  to  refrain  from  each  hot  Th,n^^ 
Which  Water.  E^'h  oj^^^  at  Glee 
^;'1,rrialnrw"ren^^e°  s-hPuid  slee 

VII.  . 
light  Wenc 


J^Irned  '  that  during  Lent  the  ordinary  .         .^^  '^^^^'s-u,  uue  a  light  Wei 
Fht:^^^^^^^^   reria^lor^r  Concu.Uc,nce 
soup  of  dried  cuttlefish   was  allowed  ■ 
wh7ch  soon  made  the  people  exceeding  y 
rritable.     In  Milwaukee.  y^'\^^^. 
the  habit  of  giving  up  candj .  hut  thej 
ate  extravagantly  fruit  and  ice  cream. 

Thackerav's  friend  Brookfteld  wrote 
that  the  "biil  of  fare  at  the  CarUon  Club 
the  first  day  of  Lent  carried  these 
words!  "The  committee,  taking  Into 
consideration  that  a  General  FMt  has 
been  ordained,  have  Reefed  that  the 
Coffee  Room  dinner  shaJl  ^e  oont  nea 
strictly' to  two  soups,  fish,  plain  joints, 
Knrlne  tarts  omelettes  and  cheese.  ' 
'^One^mo^^'item  from  Mr  Johnso"'-  en- 
velope, which  on  the  whole  disappointed 


VIII. 

*  fn  ueeo  Lent  aright. 
This  is  not  to  keep  ^jj: 

i^tfuirzrt-s^v^. -^^^ 

TO  flsH'-"-™^*^''*'' 
feed  on  Bran 


is  known  to  all 


)bl 


■  if  llio  Sionii."  aiul  wuni  in 
.u  ohsoi\p(l  the  orchestra's 
i^luul  Mloo"  motif— iind  consld- 
ts  approprliUeiiens  for  a  Krench- 
Hlon-Ust-niiiiutp-re»i-u«  burlesque 
a  mil  a.  FliRCV  HAIALJiJY. 
an. 

rZ  KREISLER  PLAYS 
IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

I  r  Violinist  Draws  Usual  Throng 

of  Music  Lovers 
terday  uftorrjuon  Fritz  Krelsler, 
iBt,  with  the  help  of  his  efficient 
l»tik  Bpanlst,  Carl  Lamson,  played  this  j 
Him  In  Symphony  Hall:  i 

IwirijSipto  XV.  1   A  mUior  Bach' 

In  B  minor  Mpndetoeohn 

.■iisual  Mr.  Krelaler  packed  the  hall 
doors,  and,  as  usual  when  In  the 


1(1!  nil, 

Illicit  i  d 


);  M  „ 

"rr.'T ;-.  I 


'jj^^Uhe  played  In  the  way  that  makes 
le  world,  connoisseurs  and  "their 
ipposlte,  flock  to  his  concerts  more 
y  than  to  those  of  other  violinists. 
iiMllty,  no  doubt,  docs  Us  bit,  and 
hlng  more.  In  drawing  the  crowd, 
Ir.  Krelsler  does  surely  play  with 
isslngly  beautiful  tone,  pure  in- 
lilon,  and  rhythmic  sense.  Every- 

I  who  tries  his  hand  at  Bach  should 
pattern  by  his  playing  of  the  finale 
i;.  concerto;  though  at  a  fine  smart 

,   he  did  not  scamper  through  It  so 
.^^itiat  nobody  could  feel  its  rhythm, 
r  ilua  wbich  Baoh  presumably  luid 
iiHl  When  he  wroi*  «,e  movement, 
ij  coi,c_7t.   served    Its   purpose;  It 
o\.  very  large  audience  delight.  But 
•jheless  It  left  some  persons  dls-  I 
ted.    Mr.  Krelsler.  these  persons. 
iJhas  shown  on  occasion.s  that  he 
Ise  to  the  greatest  in  music  with 
r|ideur  impossible  to  other  men  of 
■lUn.    Some  great  music  for  violin, 

•  violin  and  piano,  and  some  that, 

II  by  no  means  great  i.s  still  in- 
ng  and  well  worth  while,  we  sel- 
fcar,  or  never,  music  written  re- 

by  able  Americans,  not  to  men- 

•  the  sonatas  of  Grieg.  ^^^^^°^.fy 
iJRrHhms.    For  music  ot  tfei-S  aua""--  ■ 

tcndelssohn  concerto,  without  or 
~  a.  proved  but  a  sorry  substitute 
1  Ir.  Kreisler's  final  group  for  yesi 
d  ■  did  not  average  high.  With  thi 
tiiUowlng  he  has  gained,  jrurely  M» 

■  iT  could  All  his  hall  even  If  hi 

-  more  largely  of  what  is  best  1) 

-  for  violin.  A.  R.  G. 

"uiy^'  ho.  doubt,  have  wondered  at 

•  titla'of  Debussy's  beautiful  piano 

Terrasse  des  Audiences  du 
1  r  de  lune."  The  Herald  has  re- 
p  ed  from  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loetner 

vh  Interesting  letter: 
'  1  a  book  on  Chinese  niuslo  by  L  A. 

~a  Aalst  (Shanghai)  I  came  on  the 

'pwint   the  bpi4mP  and  autumn, 
>Mr  Aays  are  choseftJfbr  the  worship 
ei{  ::onfucIus  and  the  spirits  of  de- 
pa  ed  safes;  at  other  times  services 
Broerfbrraed  at  the  temples  of  agrlcul-  [ 
<.ji   of  tacestors,  of  the  sun,  of  the. 
mc^.  eta    Most  of  these  ceremonies 
tal  place  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
anting,  and  are  always  terminated  at  i 
"Ise.  i 
The  Confucian  te;or^Je  at  Pekln  le  a 
ilrus  and  magnificent  building,  cov- 
1  <  with  a  dotible  roof  of  yellow  glaaed 
f    whjph  „Js   sustained   by   massive  j 
en  pillars.   .  .  .   Before  the  tem- 
here  is  a  broad,  elevated,  marble 
CP,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
ied   by    handsome    balustrades  of 
i  ■rately  carved  marble. 

"he  Te-ch'lng,  or  'single  sonorous 
'  Is  a.^tone  cut  In  the  shape  of  a 
i  mter's  square.  .  .  .  It  Is  also 
c  n  under  the  name  of  Ll-ch'lng. 
rips  on  account  of  its  sound  being 
ep.  Us  place  at  the  Confucian  cere- 
1  es  Is  ouulde  the  temple,  on  the  left 
I'of  the  Moon-Terrace. 

■  "he  Po-chang  Is  a  single  bell  sus- 
pttiid  upon  a  frame.  .  .  .  The  Po- 
char  Is  placed  outside  the  temple  (at 
the  onfuclan  ceremonies)  on  the  right 
slilof  the  Moon-Terrace. 

"  'he  Tlng-kee  Is  a  drum  suspended 
*n  frame  by  four  rings  and  beaten 
•n  le  upper  surface  with  two  sticks. 
Its  lace,  at  the  Confucian  worship  Is 
«n  ihe  east  side  of  the  Moon-Ter- 
rac 

"I  'LaMu3l«ue  en  Chine,"  by  Georges 
Sots.  I  found  similar  descriptions. 

"  ut  sjde.  in  front  of  the  temple, 
ta  .  large  terrace  enclosedi  by  balus- 
•tra<B  of  floured  stone.  .  .  '.  The  sac- 
rifi<!  taJ^e  place  about  three  o'clock  In 
the  lornlng. 

he  orchestra  plays  a  melody  known 
a':  he  Introduction  to  the  Audience.' 

f ter  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
arr:      at  the  foot  of  the  steps  that ' 
leac 
Plaj 

M 
fete 
cerf 
abo 


Soulle'n  book,  published  in  1911.  m 
have  come  to  his  notice.  Laloy  sei 
til  have  obtained  most  of  his  Informa 
tjon  for  his  little  book  on  Chinese  mu- 
sic from  Soulln.  T^je  unusual  words, 
'audience,'  .'Terrasse,'  'Terrasse  de 
lune.'  seeiti  to  point  to  my  surmise. 
However,  even  If  I  should  be  right, 
the  fact  Is  not  Important  or  Interest- 
ing compared  to  the  distance  of  Slrlus 
from  the  earth. 

"l^  a  play,  'La  Sourlnante  Mme. 
Beu^et,'  one  of  the  characters  asks 
ironically,  'Would  Monsieur  have  the 
Kindness  to  explain  to  me  what  is  the 
meaning  of  'the  audiences  of  raoon- 
lighl'?" 


.0  the  terrace,  the  orchestra  stops 
ig.'  ". 

Loeffler  then  ask(s:  "Is  it  far- 
?d  to  think  that  Debussy  had  this 
lony  In  nrind  when  he  wrote  the 
-mentioned  pianO  piece?  He  was 
e^ln    Easterti,   literature,  and 


L«ula'  £^y.  the  biographer  of  De- 
bussy, tclla  In  an  article  published  In 
Le  Menestrel.of  Feb.  17  of  talking  with 
Rinwky-Korsakov  at  Paris  In  1907. 
Rimaky,  It  seems,  was  not  puffed  up 
over  his  "Scheherrazade,"  "Antar," 
"Sadke,"  "Tsar  Saltan."  He  trl«d  to 
convince  Ws  pupils  that  they  could  do 
as  much  if  they  would  observe  as  ex- 
actly the  rules  of  counter-point,  and 
thus  he  resembled  those  'milllardalres" 
who  pretend,  and  perhaps  believe,  that 
they  made  their  fortune  by  foregoing 
luncheon.  We  urged  htm  to  hear  'Pelleas 
and  iMellsan^e.'  He  went  to  the  opera 
house,  and  returning  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed because  he  could  not  ehare 
our  enthusiasm;  but  he  took  away  the 
score  to  study  it  at  his  leisure.  A  letter 
received  In  the  following;  Au^st  re- 
called to  me  In  a  friendly  way  our  dis- 
cussions on  'the  Importance  of  counter- 
point.' Hte  latest  works,  'Kitezh'  and 
'Coq  d'Or*  brought  me  the  proof  that 
the  lesson  of  'Peleas'  had  not  been  lost 
on  him.  But  death  surprised  him  two 
years  later.  In  the  full  clearness  of  mind 
and  strength  of  tal«nt,  worn  by  the  dis- 
eouragemeri't  that  more  than  one  Rus- 
sian heart  knew  then,  the  reason©  for 
which  we,  know  today  only  too  well." 

In  tJhat  year  Charles  Malherbe  en- 
trusted to  M.  Laloy  Russian  music  in 
ananuscript  that  he  haxi  acquired.  He 
(Wished  to  know  the  titles  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  composer. 

This  maniMTcrlpt  w&s'one  of  Moussorg- 
•ky's  all  In  his  handwriting,  and  for  the 
pi/ost  part  not  published. 

"Kntltled  'Annees.  de  Jeunesse: 
Steouell  de.  Romances,'  this  oblong  vol- 
time  comprised  IT  melodies  composed 
between  l!S57  and  1866.  Only  five  of 
^em  Were  already  known;  and  two  ot , 
#he  five,  'La.  Nuit'  (poem  by  Pushkin)  ] 
and  'Berotaise  du  Paysan'  (taken  from  a 
play  by  OstrovskI),  appeared  here  In  an 
older,  bolder  and  more  complete  version. 
The  other  12  remained  unknown  to  this 
4ay.  but  there  is  mention  of  one,  the 
eompaint  qt  the  old  man  In  "Wllhelm 
Melster'  In  a  letter  of  Moussorgsky's  to 
the  critic  Stassov,  dated  June  22.  1863. 
According  to  the  manuscript  this  song 
was  completed  on  Aug.  13  of  that  year. 

"All  the  Qielodies  are  signed  and  dated. 
-VeuBsorgsky  had  copied  them  In  his 
fine  hand  TWith  great  care,  yet  had.  as 
.was  his  wont,  let  several  faults  of  over- 
Sight  escape  him.  supplementary  lines 
wrongly  counted,  forgotten  sharps  or 
flats.  Some  of  these  melodies,  dedicated 
to  regimental  comrades  or  to  their 
wives,  brought  before  our  eyes  the  ele- 
jant  officer  who  from  1856  to  18&9  was 
in  the  garrison  at  Petrograd.  Others, 
•omposed  after  his  resignation,  show 
ihat,'  goine  l)ack  to  his  country  house, 
he  had  known,  far  from  the  world,  to 
kear  the  voices  of  nature  and  the  songs 
ef  his  folk.  All  of  them,  even  by  rea- 
son of  the  Inexperience  that  gives  fthem 
•  tart  freshness,  already  saw  the  force 
•f  an  original  and  profoundly  musical 
yenius." 

Then  M.  Laloy  recalls  how  five  years 
fciter  he  saw  two  composers  playing 
(from  a  manuscript  on  the  rack  of  his 
piano. .  Debussy  and  Stravinsky  were 
reading:  together  the  score  of  the  lat- 
ter**  "Sacre  du  Prlntemps." 

How  did  the  manuscript  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's early  songa  come  into  the 
possession  of  Charles  Malherbe,  the 
librarian  of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  and 
•n  enthuslastio  collector  of  autographs? 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra 
The  concert  given  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  Wednesday  night  by  the  orchestra 
•f  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
JKuBlo  In  commemoration  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  organlratlon  of  the 
orchestra  was  an  interesting  event. 
F'or  the  sake  of  the  record  we  print  the 
program: 

rint  HvroBcot  of  tlie  SynijAoBy  la  P  mhior 

4«*   Oharpentler 

Concerto  la  D  minor  for  Piano  and  Oivhestra 
^  ..V     .  ^  .  _  M.ioI>>w<>ll 
tn  .the  Arcted  Gateway  of  Pair  Ispahan.  .Foote 

In  lUy....-:  _  Parker 

Eastera  Son».......   Daniels 

For  F»male  Choms  with  Orchestra 
r«»tl»al  of  Pan,  Homance  for  Orchestra 
,  ,    .  ^       ...  Converse 

Arte  from  "loh^rwrln  '  _   Wamer 

BVo  Symphonic  Sketches:  Noel,  Jublie«, 

Ohartwlok 

Mr.  Chadwlck  conducted  his  pieces; 
■Jr.  Wallace  Goodrlrii  conducted  the 
•ther  numbers.  Miss  Norma  Jean  Brd- 
najin  sang  the  air  from  "Louise"; 
gllss  Elizabeth  Bingham,  the  air  from' 
HLohengrln."  Miss  Susan  Williams 
blayed  the  ftrst^  movement  of  MacDow- 
ell's  concerto;  Miss  Mary  Madden,  the 
Scherzo  and  Finale. 

The  program-book  gave  a  short  but 
Informing  history  oi  the  orchestra;  the 
beginning  and  the  development.  First, 
there  were   concerts   by   a   string  or- 


Ohadwlck  t><oam»!  direclor  )...:  ijnn- 
servatory  In  f8fl7.  these  cJas-ins  were 
consuUdatnd  under  his  own  direction. 
The  organ  supplied  wlnd^parts.  A 
^orus  was  soon  added.  The  Interest  In 
the  Htudy  of  wind  Instruments  grew 
from  1899.  Tlie  first  public  concert  by 
a  complete  organization  was  on  March 
7.  1902.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Beethoven,  Symphony  In  D  major  (first 
movement);  Relnecke,  piano  concerto  in 
F  .sharp  minor  (first  movement); 
Mozart,  Quintet  from  "Cost  fan  futte"; 
Spohr,  violin  concerto  In  D  major; 
Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Kgmont." 

The  Conservatory  ■n-as  in  the  present 
building  In  the  fall  of  1902,  and  the  In- 
terest In  the  orchestra  greatly  in- 
creased. The  long  list  of  works  per- 
formed In  the  last  20  years  shows  the 
growth  in  the  capability  of  the  players; 
also  the  catholicity  of  itaste  in  the 
seleption  of  compositions.  Among  the 
more  modern  composers  of  orchestral 
works  represented  we  find  the  names 
of  Bruneau,  Massenet,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kiv,  Bizet,  Dubois,  Elgar,  O.  Pauro. 
Tchaikovsky.  Chabrler.  Cesar  Franck. 
Glazounov,  Humperdinck,  Rabaud.  Si- 
belius, Widor.  L'apounov,  Paderewski, 
Schuett. 

The  Amenlcan  composer  has  not  been 
ignored.'  We  find  Chadwick,  Foote, 
MacDowell.  Paul  Allen,  Ballantine. 
Converse,  Paine,  Hill,  Davis,  Herbert 
(an  American  by  adoption).  Hadley, 
McKinley,  Van  der  Stucken.  Shepherd, 
Whlitlng,  Dunham,  Horatio  Parker, 
1  Mabel  W.  Daniels.  Bennett,  Goodrich, 
» Lund,  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

On  Mr.  (Thadwlck  fell  the  task  of 
forming  the  orchestra,  bringing  It  to . 
technical  proficiency  and  conducting 
the  concerts  until  the  fall  of  1919.  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1905-06.  when, 
owing  to  his  absence  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Goodrich  'took  charge;  and  with-  the 
exception  of  occasional  concerts  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Goodrich.  Shepherd 
and  Lenom.  In  the  fall  of  1919  Mr.  ' 
Goodrich  took  permanent  charge  of 
the  orchestra. 

The  work  that  this  orchestra  Is  do- 
ing Is  not  only  highly  creditable  to  the 
Conservatory;  It  is  of  great  value  (to 
the  community,  in  arousing  interest  In 
music  and  in  providing  material  for 
what  may  be  called  professional  or- 
chestras. Former  Conservatory  stu- 
dents are  now  filling  positions  In  the, 
best  symphony  and  opera  orchestras. ' 
Twelve  of  the  present  members  of  ithe  • 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  received 
their  training  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
-New  England  Conserviatory. 

i  A  Few  Stage  Notes  1 

j    A  new  pliy  by  Lennox  Robinson,  "The 
[Round  Table,"  has  been  brought  out  at 
!  the  Abbey,  London.    "A  combination  of 
I  Ibsen  and  Barrie  does  not  sound  prom- 
i  ising,  but  by  dint  of  brilliant  technical 
j  accomplishment,  Mr.   Robinson  has  so 
united  the  psychology  of  the  one  to  the 
eerleness  and  whimsicality  of  the  other 
I  as  to  produce  in  'The  Round  Table'  a 
\  play  that  even  the  man  in  the  street  can 
enjoy."  The  dramatist  calls  his  play  a 
"comic  tragedy." 

"Pechorin,"  a  dramatization  by  C.  T. 
Brookes  of  Lermantov's  "The  Heart  of 
a  Russian,"  has  been  produced  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  oldest  music  hall  in  London,  Col- 
lins's,  has  been  obliged  to  close.  The 
hall  was  run  last  year  at  a  loss  of  over 
£5000,  due,  largely,  to  the  entertain- 
ment tax.  "So  disappears  the  last  of 
those  old  houses,  furnished  with  tables 
in  the  auditorium  and  a  chairman  whom 
it  was  the  Joy  of  the  gilded  youth  of  the 
period  to  Invite  to  partake  of  refresh- 
ment at  their  expense." 

Pinero  calls  his  new  play  "The  Kn-' 
chanted  Cottage,"  a  fable  In  three  acts. 

Cyril  Maude  has  acquired  the  Ameri- 
can rights  of  dramatization  of  "If  Win- 
ter Comes."  B.  Macdonald  Hastings 
will  make  the  stage  version. 

The  London  Times  characterizes  "En- 
ter Madame"  as  belonging  to  the 
"somewhat  ambiguous.  sentimental- 
sensual,  proper- improper,  lawless-legal 
kind." 

Bransley  Williams  of  the  music  halls 
has  turned  actor-manager,  and  is  now 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Bir- 
mingham. He  has  brought  out  a  new 
version  (by  Walter  Frederick  Evelyn) 
of  "David  Copperfleld,"  in  which  he 
takes  the  parts  of  Micawber  and  Dan'l 
Peggotty.  A  reviewer  finds  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Yarmouth  side  of  the  story 
was  satisfactory  from  the  construc- 
tional point  of  view.  "But  what  can 
vou  expect?"  Dora  does  not  appear; 
Rosa  Dartle  is  a  mere  shadow.  "That 
Is  the  worst  of  Dickens.  All  his  char- 
Mters  are  household  words,  whose  ways 
and  sayings  are  known  to  us  all.  An 
adapter  who  wanted  to  satisfy  every- 
body would  have  to  Invent  some  wa.v 
of  including  all  the  characters  with 
out  suffocating  the  story;  which  (ab 
Euclid  is  reported  to  have  observed  on 
more  occasions  than  onel  is  absurd. 
However,  Mr.  Evelyn's  arrangement  of 
the  story.  If  Jerky,  Is  attractive;  Dick- 
ens-lovers will  probably  agree  that  he 
has  succeeded  In  his  chief  task,  of  se- 
lecting the  best  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  material  to  lils  hand."  Mr. 
Williams's  Micawber  is  said  to  be  "a 
perpetual  Joy."  while  his  Peggotty  is 
"a  finer  performance  if— or  because — 
less  showy." 

When  "Fanny's  First  Play"  was  re- 
vived In  London  last  month  the  Dally 
Telegraph   found    that   the   play  had 


bo 


aged  somewhat.  "For  since  ApHl,  101 1  i 
tlm«s  have  changed,  and  we  with  them 
The  revolting  daughter  Is  no  longer 
the  amazing  abnormality  we  Judged 
her  to  be  In  former  days,  while  the 
conventional  views  regarding  religion 
held  by  her  respectable,  suburban,  and, 
even  then,  old-fashioned  mother  strike 
one  an  more  than  ever  out  of  date." 

Pierre  Benolt's  novel,  "Atlantlde," 
which  so  strongly  resembles  "She"  that 
a  critic  In  Paris  was  sued  for  saying 
so,  has  been  filmed  by  a  French  direc- 
tor. Jacques  Peydor.  and  shown  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.  Stacia  Naplerskowska  a« 
Antlnea  is  praised  for  her  making  the  I 
spectator  realize  "the  almo.st  Irreslat-  ' 
Ible  animal  attraction  she  radiates." 

A  New  Carmen;  Piano  Pieces  by 
Malipiero;  Other  Notes  About  Music 

The  British  National  Opera  company, 
of  which   much  Is  expected,   has  been 
'  giving  performances  at  Bradford.  Olga 
Haley,  who  had  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  concert  singer,  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage   (Feb.   7)  as 
Carmen.     The  London   Times  said  of 
her:     "She    made   a   distinct  success. 
Rarely,  Indeed,  has  one  heard  the  music 
jso  artistically  sung,  for  her  vocaliza- 
tion Is  of  a  rather  more  refined  type 
tham  one  commonly  meets  with  in  opera, 
and  If  there  was  a  fault  It  was  that  Iri 
I  purely    declamatory   passages   a  little 
jinore  sharpness  of  accent  and  keenness 
|of  articulation  would  have  carried  fur- 
ther.   Miss  Haley's  acting  was  through - 
jout  most  Intelligent,  and  when  she  has 
jacauired  greater  ea.s6  and  consequent 
I  freedom  of  manner  she  will  go  still  fur-  I 
I  tner  and   make  as  thoroughly  accom-  | 
pllshed  an  actress  as  she  Is  a  singer." 
Eugene  Goossens  conducted. 

Mr.  Damrosch.  conducting  the  Lon-  ' 
don  Symphony  orchestra:  "Mr.  Busoni's 
performance  in  the  Emperor  Concerto 
gave  the  concert  a  distinction  which 
otherwise  was  wanting.  Much  which  he 
does  Is  unusual,  some  of  it  seemed  to 
be  rather  a  surprise  to  the  conductor, 
but  his  vigorous  outlining  of  every 
phrase  and  his  crystal-clear  tone  were 
in  themselves  a  delight  to  hear  In  a 
concert  in  which  most  of  the  orchestral 
playing  was  indecisive.  Mr.  Damrosch, 
one  feels,  knows  what  he  wants,  but 
does  not  give  his  players  the  lead  Just ' 

when  they  require  it.  He  Is  indefatigable 
in  pointing  out  details  which  they  know 
already.  In  the  symphony  chords  were 
not  together,  rhythm  was  heavy  and 
inelastic.  The  worst  movement  was 
the  third,  when  the  changes  of  time 
were  so  clumsily  managed  that  at  the 
return  to  the  first  theme  the  pizzicati 
of  tlie  fiddles  actually  went  astray.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Damrosch  is  used  to  more 
liberal  rehearsal  than  is  afforded  in  this 
country,  but  a  conductor  has  to  take 
hold  of  the  orchestra,  not  let  it  take 
hold  of  him." 

Karl  Burrlan,  tetior,  well  known  here 
in  our  former  operatic  days,  celebrated 
his  30th  anniversary  on  the  stage  at 
Budapest.  The  Pesther  Lloyd  was  en- 
thuslafitlc:  "Voice  and  acting  are  un- 
touched by  time." 

At  an  auction  sale  in  Berlin,  a  manu- 
script of  Mozart's  brouglit  146,000  marks; 
two  choral  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  51.000 
marks  a  piece;  a  letter  of  Brahms,  5100 
marks. 

"No  artist  of  his  time,"  writes  O. 
lean-Aubry  concerning  Saint-tiaens  in 
the  Chesterlan,  "had  less  rea."<on  to 
complain  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
none  has.  In  fact,  complain«d  more.  He 
held  his  own  worth  in  the  greatest  esti- 
mation, and  was  prone  to  believe  hie 
glory  menaced  from  all  sides:  yet  he 
possessed  an  inner  sense  of  proportion 
which  he  would  surely  have  exercised 
In  rebuking  those  who.  since  his  death, 
have  flooded  hie  grave  with  torrents  of 
laudatory  epithets  and  extravagant 
praise.  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the 
tact  that  the  death  of  Saint-Saens,  wliile 
extracting  dlthyramblc  eulogies  from 
Ihe  best  part  of  the  French  press,  has 
been  accom.panled  by  a  sort  of  respectful 
indifference  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
musicians  belonging  to  the  two  genera- 
tions that  followed  his  own.  To  be  can- 
did, he  always  knew  better  ihow  to 
eschew  perils  than  how  to  be  audacious, 
and  it  the  advice  of  Salnt-iSaens  alone 
had  been  followed.  French  music  would 
have  become  fossilized  in  imitations  of 
the  past.  Had  if  not  been  for  the  deli- 
cate sentiment  of  Faure,  the  high  spirita 
of  Chabrler,  the  incomparable  sensibility 
of  Debussy  and  even  the  faich  of  Franck 
or  D'Indy,  Prencli  music  of  today  could 
not  hold  water  against  the  classical  mu- 
sic from  Mozart  to  Chopin,  or  from 
Beethoven  to  Liszt,  any  more  than  do 
the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  against  thoee 
of  Corneille  and  Racine." 

The  pianoforte  pieces  by  Mr.  G.  F.-'an- 
cesco  Malipiero  ("Omaggi,"  "A  Ciaudii. 
Debussy")  issued  by  Messrs.  .1  and  W. 
Chester,  show  such  a  determination  to 
avoid  all  the  known  patns  that  the  com- 
poser is  inevitably  hedged  In  on  all 
sides  by  prejudices  far  more  dang,  rjous 
than  the  old  ru^es  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint. Mr.  Malipiero  begins  by  de- 
nying everything.  Like  a  veritable  des- 
cartes  in  music  he  seeks  his  coglto  ergo 
sum,  and  apparently  he  finds  it  in  cer- 


discords.   Whatever  was  considered 
.  sirable  or  ugly  becomes  his  staple; 
sslty.     He  addressed  his  homases 
■  parrot,  to  an  elephant,  to  an  idiot, 
therefore,  probably  supposes  he  ha.^ 
.ght   parrots,   elephants  and  idiots^ 
iiin  the  realm  of  art.    He  makes  pia- 
t'^chnlque  srlve.  by  fair  means  or  fo"M 
rmpression  of  the  raucous  shriek  ofl 
■       parrot,  of  the  clumsy  tread  of  thei 
elephant,  and  then  asKS  us  with  the  air 
of  one  who  knows:  Where  are  your  nine^ 
muses  now?    When,  however,  he  is  un-| 
!  der  the  influence  of  emotion  as  in  the 
I  "A  Claudio  Debussy."  all  this  pretence 
all  the  apparatus  so  laboriously  built  up 
falls  him.  and  we  find  him  using  se- 
quences of  common  chords  by  the  dozer 
much  as  Puccini  did  In  the  early  days 
,if  -Boheme."  Of  course.  Mr.  Malipiero 
places  a  chord  of  A  minor  in  juxtaposi- 
11  to  a  chord  of  G  major  with  a  pedal 
C.    But  for  a'  that  and  a'  that  the 
mmon  chord  remains  a  common  chord 
I  he  end  of  the  chapter.— Liondon  Dal 
Telegraph.  I 
itv  'tis  that  organists  and  preachers, 
■inot  read  each  others'  thouglVts.  Al 
mister  enforced  his  plea  for  a  libcral| 
MiTertorv  by  quoting.  "The  Lord  lovethl 
;i    cheerful    giver."     Immediately  the! 
i  ganist  started  as  a  voluntary,  Tchai- 
■vsky's   "Chanson    Trisle,"    to  wlilch 
i  .lorous  melody  the  coins  clinked  into, 
—  bag.  "I  should  think."  commented  a 
..rshipper  after  the  service,  "the  Lord 
ight  to  love  a  giver  who  could  be. 
neerful  under  those  conditions."— Lon-, 
iun  Daily  Chronicle.  !  _ 

Mlscha    Elman    in    London:    Let  ua 
,  IV  at  once  that  he  has  been  absent 
i  .o  long,  and  leave  It  there.    For  his 
,  iolin  playing  is.  and  always  has  been, 
.  ver  since  he  first  played  Tschaikovsky 
n   a  sailor  suit,   something  quite  dlsi 
nnct  and  individual.    He  at  least  show^ 
\actly  what  he  feels  or  thinks  about 
he  music  he  plays:  he  seems  entirely 
Possessed  by  It.  not  necessarily  by  thj 
nnisic  itself  so  much  as  by  how  he  feeW 
,  toward    it.     That   sets   limits    to  hli 
powers  as  an  interpreter.     There  are 
,  prtain   things  which  arc   quite  irre- 
istible  as  he  plays  them,  because  th< 
music  fits  his  mood  or  his  temperament^ 
.   whatever  it  may  be  called.  There 
,,e  others  in  which  one  questions  a  - 
post  everything  he   does,   even  while 
acknowledging     the     assurance  with 
Ahich   he   does   It.     Last   night  s  con-J 
pprt    with    Sir    Henry   Wood    and  thq 
1  Queen's    Hall    orchestra    gave  exam- 
ples of  both.    Lalo's  ".Symphonie  BiS- 
pagnole,"  which  came  last,  was  won-, 
■  lerful  in  its  untiring  verve,  energy  and! 
whimsical   sentiment.     Brahms's  Con-; 
.  erto.  given  the  central  place  of  honori 
n  the  program,   had  its  moments  <if 
harm,    an    unfailing   beauty   of  tono 
.nd  a  perpetual  restlessness  which  left 
,,ne  discontented  with  the  whole.  Cer-i 
rain  things,  the  reflective  ornaments  of, 
the  slow  movement,  on  the  one  hand.I 
and  the  decisive  rhythms  of  the  finale, 
on  the  other,  made  one  long  for  him 


HHedgfu.' '  Had  we  '-pt  BeiM... 
more  steadily  in  mind,  we  .'should  be  less 
iTable  to  be  dazzled  by  the  superficial 
tHcks  o?  the  orchestrator  s  trade.  There 
were  very  few  o£  them  which  1-  was  mu 
the  first  to  discover,  now  nearl>  a  huu 
dred  years  ago  — London  Times. 


to  leave  them  alone,  take  them  as  they 
stand,  and  not  try  to  make  something 
-pore  of  them  than  the  plain  statement 
implies.  But  whatever  there  may  be 
lo  differ  ,from.  and  however  many 
nualities  there  may  be  to  '"e'nfmber, 
Tom  other  performances  which  are, 
missed  in  his.  there  is  never  any 
doubt  of  the  vitality  of  his  playinp  - 
London  Times.  Feb.  H- 

It  is  never  just  Bach,  but  Bach-Bu-. 
soni  which  he  gives  us,  and  somet.mesl 
Busoni-Bach.     And  this  i?  all   to /'i^! 
good  if  only    .    -    ■    Yes,  it  mu.=t  he, 
admitted  that  there   are   times  wiTcn 
Busonl.  great  as  are  his  mterpretations, 
needs   to   be   reminded   of   the  condi- 
tional clause.    He  is  so  great  as  to  he 
dangerous.    He  is  like  the  very  cle  e. 
actor  who  is  able,  in  spite  of  •''laKe- 
speare's  own  words,  to  convince  us  that 
lago  really  loves  Othello,  or  that  Mal- 
vofro  is  an  heroic  lover.    For  instance, 
his  playing  of  Barh  s  rhromatic  I'an- 
tasie  and  Fusrue  was  wonderful  as  an 
intellectual  and  technical  performance 
but  the  whimsical  air  with  which  he 
plaved  it  must  have  been  as  far  from 
Bach  s  mind  as  the  silk  of  the  sea.- 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 
Apropos  of  Bantack-s  "Ghazals.  the 
.London  Times  says:  "It  Is  this  kmd  of 
song  that  empties  concert  rooms.    wn>  i 
should  we  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
linrt  subjects  for  music:  and  if  wje  do  go 
whv  should  we  not  be  sure  we  have  got; 
the"  right  thing?    A  ghazal  is  a  Perfect-, 
Iv  definite  thing— a   Mahomedan  love-, 
s.-.ng  in  stanzas-i.   e..   in  rondo  form 
■  Iwith   a    peculiar   rhythm    and    a  good 
deal  of  acting  and  especially  innuendo. 
I  and  its  place  on  the  whole  is  the  music  , 
hall,  though  its  implications  are  subtle 
1  enough  to  empty  most  music  ha  s  too. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  Engli.shmen 
to  take  English  subjects  and  write  as 
•    they    really     not    hypothelically.  feel? 
Moreover,  the  best  songs   last  two  or 
!  ?hree  minutes:  the  second  of  these  took 
.    nearer  10.  and  even  then  le.t  no  definite 
■    impression.  In  music,  as  in  oUio^i  things^ 
little  plain  sen.se  goes  farther  than 
)  much  abortive  poetry." 

-^he    event   of    Saturdays  Symphony 
ncert  was  a  remarkable  Performance 
,nd.'r    Sir    Henry    Wood    of    Berlioz  s 
.svmphonie    Fantistique."     ^^'^  .""t'l^ 
'  hear    Berlioz    sometimes,    and  this 
■  rkTn  panlcluar,  if  only  to  realize  that 
:,ctically  all  the  orcbestr^  """^^e 
modern  music  has  its  begi;        <S  there. 


Hollywood  in  Washington.  D.  C: 
The  Life  of  Film  Stars  Bettered 
"A    looker-on    In  Washington" 

isieased  fo  ThihTi  what  would  happen  ir 
Hollvwood  should  be  picked  up  and  set 
down  in  Washington.  He  '-o""V""V 
catcs  his  thoughts  to  the  N.  1  .  V\  oriu. 

In  keeping  wilJi  the  capital  of  a 
hittl.lv  moral,  and  Virtuous  nation 
Washington  is  the  most  nnoral  and 
virtuou.s  city  in  the  w«-Ul.  There  aie 
no  cabarets  to  make  vice  alKu'ng  and 
married  men  forget  their  domestic  in- 
felicities; no  night  life:  >'o  Si-fW  ^ 
wav:  no  saloons  to  banish  dull  caie. 
You  can't  even  get  a  divorce  un^ss 
you  ought  to  have  one.  Time  was 
when  the  inconveniently  married  lan 
^ver  to  Alexandria,  where  Wa-h*';f  °" 
set  a  good  example  by  going  to  chuich 
nnd  the  vexing  bonds  were  f 
with  neatness  and  dispatch;  but  Alex 
andria  has  reformed  and  fecrees  h 
vinculo    matrimonii    are  longe  to 

be  had  for  the  asking  and  a  .slight 
financial  consideration. 


The  most  hardened  sinner  would  re- 
pent alTd  be  regenerated  tb  the  punty 
of  Washington,  ^^•hat  miracles  has  .t 
not  wrought,  what  greater  wonders 
ma.v  it  not  witness!  Men  come  to  Wash- 
ington politicians  and  in  a  shoct  time 
i!t  off  the  habit  of  the  P°"L'^>«"  ,  " 
don  the  toga  of  the  statesman.  The 
unknown  under  the  viy.fMng  air  of 
Washington,  become  the  Srcat^  tJ»e 
„roud  are  transformed  .n  their 
and  the  selfish  seek  no  preferment^ 
No  longer  will  young  girls  ^e  warned 
against  the  wages  of  the  studio  that 
'ead  to  limousines.  Far  from  U  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  seek  a  life  ^ot 
arduous  but  ennobling  toil,  for  from 
the  office  of  the  director  general  we 
may  expect  a  flow  of  bulletins  reading 
something  like  this: 

M  ss  Marv  Trixford.  wlio  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Nevada  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Regulation  of  Marriages 
w'll  address  the  natiouHl  convention  of 
(the  Anti-Divorce  ireague  at  this  after- 
noon's session,  /fes  Trixford.  as  is  well 
known,  believes  that  one  marriage  and 
no  divorce  is  all  that  the  law  sliould 
permit  and  is  urging  the  adoption  of  an 
I  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  this 

Miss  Mabel  Smiles  Tinter  will  hold  a 
.cception  this  evening  for  nic_  vieiting 
mcmliers  of  the  T.  W.  C.  A. 

Miss  Claribel  Loriand.  whose  letters 
have  so  greatly  '.nterested  thou.-aiuls  of 
readers,  amoner  them  some  of  the  lead- 
'ing  lawvers  of  the  country,  .s  putting 
the  final  touches  to  a  new  volume  of 
her  intimate  correspondence. 

Mr.  Wallace  Stormpath.  who  has  made 
,siich  a  tremendous  suc.--ess  in  the  -screen 
version    of    "Lawyers   and    Love."  will 
I  conduct  the  children's  Bitole  class  at  3 
1  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr    .Jimmv    Laplin    will    address  the 
Icookerv  class  of  the  central  high  school 
'next  Thursday   on   "Custard  Pies  as  I 
Have  Used  Them." 

.Miss  Trixie  Wildrose  was. the  guest  ot 
lionor  at  dinner  at  the  Patagonian  em- 
bassy last  night. 


tres  pansien.s  )e\ut  ariisls.  ami  to  tlie 
singers  of  Montmartre.  the  "terrible 
men  who  are  on  their  way  to  rinbroil 
France  with  tlie  whole  of  Furop-i  i.iid 
with  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe." 
For.  as  M.  Prax  points  out.  it  is  not 
merely  at  us  and  our  ways  that  they 
gibe.  We  may  get  the  wgrst  of  it.  but 
.\mericins.  Italians.  Hrazilijins,  and  in- 
deed every  one  else  get  their  share.  ' 

M.   Prax  says:    "With  a  smile,  with 
good  humor,   with  wit— sometimes  al-^^o 
with   ex'ireme   stupidi',.y-  to   the   air  of; 
'Madelon'  or  'Billets  Doux,'  with  an  or-  j 
cl  estra    or    with    a    meie    piano,    with  | 
scenery  and  undressed  damsele,  or  uoon  i 
an  eniptv  stage,  our  revue  artists  and  1 
vingers  calmly,  joyously.  .  l.ghtly  range 
against    us    all    strangers    who  paes 
through  Paris  or  R  emain  here."   And  he 
remarks:     "The  foreigners  do  not  un- 
derstand all  these  witticisms  ('.'??)  and 
these  elaborate  puns  against  their  coun- 
trie«i,    their   manners,   and  themselves. 
They  understand  only  that  they  are  be- 
ing mocked.   This  irritates  them,   it  ex- 
asperates them,  it  wounds  t'hem.  Th«y 
writ*  home  to  London,  to  Rome,  to  Chi- 


I»ph   Ivomond .  ■ 

Mattinata   

Ua  Glrom^tta..  . 

Harcourt,  whose  death  is  now  though^ 
In  London  to  be  mysterious,  was  known! 
as  "Lulu"  on  account  of  his  fastidloual 
taste  In  dress  and  the  prevalUne  fen-l 
'tleness  of  his  manners.  "Lulu."  Thel 
name  brings  to  the  mind  the  public^ 
school  In  our  little  viUage  where  we  i 
sang  with  other  songs: 

Lulu  Is  our  darling  pride, 
Lulu  bright.  Lulu  gay — 
^      Dancing  lightly  at  our  side. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Film 
Producers'  Association,  held  this  morn- 
ing at  the  office  of  the  director-general, 
who  presided,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mouslv  adopted  that  hereafter  no  actor 
or  actress  shall  be  engaged  (a)'  v.ho  Is 
divorced;  (b)  who  would  like  to  be  di- 
vorced: (c)  who  expects  to  be  divorced; 
(d1  whose  wife  (huslian.n  has  left  him 
(her)  Actors  or  actresses  claiming  to 
be  married  must  file  with  the  director- 
general  a  certified  copy  of  their  mar- 
riage lioenses.  which  .snail  be  open  to 
inspection  to  the  public.  This  resolu- 
tion has  the  Mpproval  of  Mi.ss  Mary 
Trixford,  Mr.  Wallace  Stormpath  and 
other  leading  film  artists. 
I  \  further  resolution  adopted  today 
requires  that  every  unmarried  person, 
male  or  female,  shall  be  accompanied  to 
-.r  from  the  studio  by  a  guardian,  whose 
appointment  shall  first  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  director-general. 


The  Stage  and  the  Entente; 
Jokes  Sometimes  Taken  Seriously 

(The  Paris  corresijondenl  of  the  Lon- 
don Times.  Feb.  10.) 

No  Paris  revue  theatre  is  complet- 
without  it#  jests  at  the  expense  of  Jn. 
Llovd  George  and  the  acquisitive  po- 
litical habits  of  the  British  people.  At 
everv  little  boite  the  singers  have  their 
cheerful  fling  at  our  wicked  wys,  and 
in  the  "back-chat"  of  the  funny  men 
there  are  always  verbal  bricks  for  the 
head  of  "Loy-Cheorge."  .  „ 

Sometimes  British  visitors  to  Par.s 
who  understand  erou.gh  Frencn  "  S'-^^;' 
these  gibes  are  annoyed,  .-.ven  Liiti  l, 
residents  in  Paris— 'B^o  ought  to  kiu  v. 
hetter— sometimes  get  angry,  and  th-y 
write  to  their  friends  and  scy  so:  and 
there  is  a  little  more  bad  blood. 

For  this  reason  M.  Maurice  I'ra.K  savs 
in  the  Peli'.  Parisien  today  that  the  emi- 
nent men  who  sijned  the  n.oMi.g  ap- 
peal for  the  maintenance ^}f  the  en  ten  e 
i  Iccrdiale    .publishod    in^tho    Tiin^s  ^on 

"  r  ' 


cago  saying:   'They  mock  at  us  all  over  1 
Paris.     The    Parisians   find   this  very 
amusing,  it  seeme.'    And  we  lose  our  : 
\  friends." 

M.  Prax  points  out  that  these  jokes 
are   ineVitably   accompanied  by  others  1 
'  about  Mile.  Sorel.  of  the  Comedie  Fran-  i 
caise,  M.  Maurice  Rostand,  and  the  mu- 
sic hail  singer,  M.  Mayol.   These  artists  ; 
undei«tanrt  that  these  jokes  are  not  to  , 
be   taken   seriously,   and   it  should   be  ' 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  "fashion"  , 
in  stage  humor,  and  that  the  public  like 
to  hear  the  jokes  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. 

!     Sometimes  these  Jokes  are  pushed  a 
1  little  too  far.  and  the  power  of  a  joke 
lis.  as  M.  Prax  suggests,  "terrible."  He 
1  has  recently  had  a  lesson  himself  of  its 
dangers.-  One  of  the  "last  .-^-traws"  wh:c'h 
il  put  M.  Briand  out  of  office  was  his  much 
1  advertised  and  photographed  golf  match 
■  '  with  Mr.  Llo.vd  Georg-e.  and  no  one  wae 
1  more  scathingly  funny  upon  that  inci- 
dent than  M.  Prax,  no  one  helped  more 
—all  unwittingly,  no  dou^>t— to.  make  the 
'French  regard  M.   Briand  as  the  poo>', 
I  helpless    victim    of    the    astute  British 
1  prime  minister. 

i    That  golf  match,  by  the  way.  is  an- 
other thing  that  is  going  to  have  a  long 
life  as  a  subject  for  jest.    One  of  the 
wittiest   that   it  has  prompted  appears 
in  L'Oeuvre  today.    This  consists  of  a 
cartoon  showing  M.  Poincare  bewildered, 
'I  flurried,    but  struggling  desperately  In 
i  secret  to  learn  golf.    The  furniture  has 
'  suffered  from   the   wi)d   swings  of  hie 
"club,  but  the  ball  remains  untouched. 
'The    cartoon    bear*   the    legend:  "Let 
bthers  do  better  than  I  did  (Briand)." 
jM.  Poincare  remarks:  "That  is  easy  to 

'»a.v."  _   ^  .;  - 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M. 
Josef  Hofmann.   pianist.    See  special 

notice.  „  o,,   t-,     -vt  The 

i       St.  .Tames  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.  The 
It     People's   Symphony   Orchestra.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer,   conductor.    See  special 

notice.  ,  r,  -ni 

Boston  Athletic  A.ssoriation.  4  P.  M. 
Mme.  Marguerite  Namara,  soprano, 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Ensemble. 
Mr.    Vanini,    conductor.     See  -special 

THURSD-^y— .Tordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
Third  and  last  concert  of  the  Flon- 
zaley  Quartet.  Quartets  by  Haydn. 
Beethoven.  Schumann.  | 
FItlDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M-  ; 
Eighteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Svmphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux. 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Third  con- 
cert   of    the    Richard    Burgm  String 
Quartet.     Tgnace  Friedman,  assisting 
pianist.    Brahms's    piano    quartet  in 
G   minor:    Beethoven's   quartet   In  C- 
'    major   and    Milhaud's    quartet    in  C 
major.    The  last  will  be  played  here 
for  the  first  time. 
SATURDAY-Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M. 
Harold     Bauer,     pianist,     and  Pablo 
Casals,  violoncellist.    Music  by  Beeth- 
'    oven:  .Sonata  in  F.  op.      No.  1:  .Sonata 
■     in  G  minor,  op.  5.  No.  2:  Variations  on 
j    a    theme    by    Mozart;    Sonata    in  A 

"'.^o?dan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Ethel  Hutchtn- 
son.  pianist.  Bach-Saint  Saens.  Ga- 
votte. B  minor;  MacDowell.  "Keltic 
Sonata:  Debussy.  Nocturne.  General 
Lavine:  Scott.  Paradise  Birds;  Aren- 
■=kv  Etude  in  F  sharp  (najor:  Rach- 
maninov.  Polichinelle:  Chopin.  Etude 
in  (•  minor,  op.  10.  No.  12:  Schumann, 
Nachtstueck  in  F;  Gounod-Liszt. 
Waltz  from  "Faust." 

Svmphony  Hall.  S  P.  M.  Repetition 
of  "Friday's  Symphony  concert.  Mr 
Monteux.  conductor. 


All  the  livelong  day 
We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
melodist.     His  name  was  not  Stephen 
C.  Foster,  although  the  song  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  Christy  minstrel  collection. 

Is    It    possible    that    the  nickname 
"Lulu"  was  given  to  the  dead  man  be- 
cause he  seemed  somewhat  effeminate, 
too    courteous?      In    American  slang, 
"Lulu"  is  a  warm  term  of  praise:  "She's 
a  lulu,"  but  a  man  would  resent  the 
nickname,  nor  would  one  expect  to  find 
Miss  Lulu,  however  bright  and  gay,  a 
I  woman  of  radical  ideas  and  of  Ama-' 
j  zonlan  build. 

I    Percy,    Claude.    Clarence,    even  Eu- 
I  gene,  are  considered  by  some  as  "soft 
1  names"  for  soft  characters:  but  with- 
out just  reason.    Hotspur  was  a  Percy; 
there  was  Prince  Eugene,  by  no  meansi 
a  mollycoddle:  Eugene   O'Neill  writes 
■-  anything  but  sentimental  plays.    In  the 
early  seventies  of  the  last  century  the 
silly  masher  was  given  the  n&me  Hllde-tl 
brandt  by  the  poet  of  a  popular  song,' 
"Hildebrandt  Montrose." 
His  name  is  Hildebrandt  Montrose 
Some  folks  they  call  him  Charley; 
'  In  his  buttonhole  he  wears  a  rose. 
He  can  "francals  vooley  parley!" 
His  hair  in  auburn  ringlets, 

His  eyes  an  azure  dark; 
The  girls  they  call  him  Birdie— 
Like  the  swallows  In  the  Park. 


MISS  NAMARA  TO 
SINGAT"  ■ 


Chorus: 

Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,  my  baby  dear, 
I'll  meet  you  In  the  Park.  ^ 
If  the  weather  It  Is  clear, 

I'll  strike  you  with  a  feather. 
Every  daisy  knows,  . 
The  darling  of  the  ladies  la  HlMei| 
brandt  Montrose. 

A  silly  song,  you  say;  but  It  wa 
enormously  popular  for  a  season.  Mi 
Louis  P.  Goulaud  published  It  here  a 
86  Tremont  street,  as  one  of  "Harrl 
gan  and  Hart's  Songs  and  Sketches.  I 
The  song  was  then  attributed,  wordj 
and  music,  to  Harrigan.  We  doubt 
he  wrote  the  tune. 

  • 

"COOL"  BURGESS 

1    "Hildebrandt  Montrose"  was  one  < 
"Cool"    (Colin)    Burgess's    songs,  a 
though  the  song  that  made  him  famov 
was  "Nicodemus  Johnson,"  In  which  1 
danced  with  extravagantly  long  shoe 
We  saw  him  in  the  seventies  wildly  a 
I  plauded;    we   saw   his   long,  droopiri 
walrus-like    moustache;    his  frenzlj 
dancing.   He  was  a  Canadian  by  blrt! 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  born  at  T 
ronto  in  1810  and  dying  there  in  191! 
He  was  a  brilliant  member  of  ma: 
minstrel    companies,    giving  pleasu) 
even  in  London  and  other  English  cltl 
Gone   are    those   delightful  nights 
song  and  dance— it  Is  years  since  • 
have  seen  d  "statue  clog"— Ajax  c 
iying  the  lightning,  Damon  and  PythM 
etc.,  and  stump  speeches,  monologueii 
1  George  Thatcher  with  "And  the  Vim 
Still  Pursued  Her,"  comic  scenes,  Hari 
IBloodgood  in  "He'B  Got  to  Come.  '  T 
'shapes  arise!    The  first  show  we  e' 
saw    was   Charley   White's  Mlnstr. 
The  Uttle  theatre  was  on  Broadway 
New    York,    almost   opposite  the 
Nicholas  Hotel,  which,  with  the  Met: 
polltan  was  then  regarded  as  the  I. 
Word  in  hotel-comfort  and  luxury.  T 
two  hotels  were  even  pictured  in  ^ 
nam's  Magazine.  A  few  weeks  ago  th. 
was  an  attempt  in  London  to  reUie 
old-fashioned  negro  '"•"^t'"*' 
ment,  but  the  revival  was  for  only 
week  or  so. 

A  TEMPERATURE 

CA.   W.,   m  the  London  ^-''^  C";""'' 
A  grave-featured  man  at  the  side 
vour  bed.  .— -„« 

An  "instrument  under  yo"^""!"'^ 
Small  shot  in  your  eyes  and  a  split 

.  A  li'eU  in'^our  braln-steep.e  rung. 
Engravings   go   dancing   all  over 

Que^cVeatures  come  in  from  the  Z 
Your  bones  have  a  feeling  oi 

You':  UP 'to  a  hundred  and  two 
A  fire  in  your  joints  Is  dissolving  f 


The  program  for  today  f^ 


glue 


pany.    The  prosr«.,..    ^^^^^^  Your 

Overture.    "Matha,"  ! !  iMassenet  So  run 

Minuet.  "ManoTi    Komza-ck 

Fairy   Tale.  •  ■       -.-.i:  ' . .  .Gouwnod 

Jewel  So^n|  ^.I'S.arr.wUh"  Orchestra 

Snif  dl  ZT-n^^-m.  Butterfly | 


mattress  develops  the  nju^^P  . 
the  sensations  supplied  Wltn 


Flu, 

With     a  camel-corps 
"hun-:ps.  " 


ration 


R     I     SEE     HIM    STILL    IN  MY 
DREAMS,  IN  MY  DREAMS." 
he  World  Wttgrs: 

clsh  you  would  lay  off  for  a  spell 
his  here  J.  Throckmorton  Cush 
ess.  I  am  Just  buck  to  the  world 
u  trip  throuKh  I'urgatory  under 
capable  cloerone.ship  of  Mounseer 
I  Grippe;  and  all  through  the  fev- 
drcams  that  accompanied  my  pll- 
age,  the  figure  of  J.  Throckmorton 
santly  wove  In  and  out  of  a  maze 
aometrlc  forms  which  glowed  and 
Ived  and  reappeared  In  new  shapes,  j 
le  midst  .of  them  J.  Throckmorton  { 
d  suddenly  begin  to  run  up  to 
ps  of  ladles  to  whom  he  would  , 
id  his  hand,  exclaiming:  "Ex-  I 
my  glove!"  "Excuse  my  glove!"  [ 
^llmes  the  geometrical  flgures  took 
he  appearance  of  Cubist  draw- 
of  weird  streets  in  Paris, 
Flue  do  la  Palx,  I  presume,  for  I 
1  see  llr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush 
lly  tripping  to  and  fro  therein, 
tng  salons  of  magnificent  dts- 
and  choosing  from  heaped-up 
s,  diaphanous,  dentellated  gar-^ 
s.  sheer  and  lovely,  which  he  re- 
ed were  for  his  department  of 
s'  underwear  In  the  Bon  Ton  Em- 
m  at  home.  Then  the  scene  per- 
shifted,  and  I  saw  J.  Throck- 
ioj->n  In  the  evening  suburban  train, 
ng  his  seat  In  the  face  of  all 
rs  until  some  bright,  fresh-looking 
girl  came  down  the  aisle,  when 
mediately  arose,  and  with  a  bright 
of  welcome  gave  her  his  place, 
he  Joined  the  dowagers  and 
o)?.'!  already  standing.  J.  Throck- 
on  Is  a  "amoosin"  little  cuss"  when 
e  feeling  top  hole,  but  deliver  me 
him  when  the  Influenza  worReth 
aright.  ,  W.  E.  K. 

ton. 


■  I-   Iiiaili)  tlKMo 

I  .  .uulful  In  the  c 

c  iiccrt-haU,  Mr.    ii  .  » 

'elected  to  put  them  oa  bla  program 
'solely  because  ho  likes  thorn.  At  all 
events  he  played  them  a/i  thotigh  h» 
iloes,  rythmlcaJly,  warmly,  poetically, 
with  so  strong  a  feeling  for  what  e«- 
»jui>nce  they  po.sse.ss  and  with  so  keen 
.1  sense  of  proportion  that  he  accom- 
i>!l:«hed  the  feat  of  continuing  the  oU- 
niiix  up  to  the  very  end.  This  was 
magnificent.  Mr.  Hofmann,  when 
neither  unduly  reserved  nor  yet  raging 
nice  the  heathen,  la  etlll  an  artist  of 
jQuailty.  R.  R.  O. 


HAD 


BABLY      THIS  LETTER 
ANSWERED  ITSELF 

he  World  Wags: 

etter  to  The  Herald  two  or  three 
s  ago  told  'of  a  letter  postmarked 
:on,  11  A.  M.,  and  received  by  the 
ioi^n   addressee  at   2:30   P.    M.  the 
day.    Sam  Loyd  In  his  puzzle  of 
[ah  1  says  "a  postofEice  expert  would 

her  this  In  a  jiffj-." 
I  Ian  give  you  a  case  In  which  the 
pel  was  taken  out  of  the  godspeed 
It  which  the  letter  was  sent,  and 
<  was  taken   out  of  delivery.  A 
d  of  mine  teUa  me  a  letter  sent 
r,i  was  postmarked  Brockton,  Jan. 
11,   stamped  as   received  Jan.  8, 
In  a   town   within    10   miles  of 
kton.    The  letter  was  delivered  in 
town  to  the  person  addressed  on 
14,  1922.  DBCADA 

HOFMANN 


l^ONE  OF  THE  BLESSING*  or  ) 
j  HIBITION   IN   HILL,  N.  H. 

1  (PVont  the  Concord,  H.,  Morning  Patriot) 
I  Raymond  JHIIb  feels  confident  that 
j  spring-  la  on  the  way,  as  he  found  and 
killed  a  good-s:zed  snake  the  first  of 
the  week  In  a  marsh  near  his  home. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  18TH  CONCERT 

Hearers  Enjoy  Schubert  Composition 
in  C  Major 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emll  MoUenhauer  conductor,  gave  Its 
IRth  concert  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
the  St.  Jamei*  Theatre,  with  Mrs.  Ab- 
bie  Conley  Rice,  contralto,  as  assisting 
artist.  The  audience  showed  a  falling 
off  In  numbers  from  previous  weeks,  but 
lacked  not  in  enthusiasm.  Schubert's 
"C  major  symphony,"  of  the  "heavenly 
lengths";  Berlioz's  "Roman  Carnival" 
overture:  and  the  recitative  and  aria, 
"Adieu,  forests,"  from  Tchaikowsky's 
opera  "Joan  of  Arc,"  comprised  the 
program.  Mr.  MoUenhauer  economized 
time,  losing  none  In  acknowledgment  of 
applause  between  the  movements  of  the 
symphony,  and  managed  to  compress  It 
to  an  hour.  Performance  might  have 
been  bettered.  It  lacked  lustre.  Never- 
theless, the  hearers  evidently  enjoyed 
this  work  of  such  sheer  melodic  beauty, 
which  so  Strangely  awakened  scant 
praise  In  Schubert's  lifetime.  That  the 
triplets  in  the  last  movement  should 
have  roused  only  ribald  mirth  at  one 
of  the  early  performances  now  aeems 
profanation. 

With  added  numbers,  and  more  zest, 
the  orchestra  played  the  Berlioz  num- 
ber rtore  creditably.  Mrs.  Rice,  who 
studied  In  Paris  last  summer,  after 
earlier  training  In  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Boston  Opera 
school,  is  now  a  member  of  the  choir  of 
a  Brookllne  church.  She  has  a  ligni 
voice  of  agreeable  timbre,  and  did  bet- 
ter in  her  encore — the  "My  heart  at 
thy  dear  voice"  aria  from  Saint- Saens's 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  than  In  the 
Tchaikowsky  number. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  MoUen- 
hauer will  conduct  the  Handel  and 
Hayden  Society  concert  next  Sunday, 
the  19th  program  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  not  be  given  un- 
til March  19.  The  assisting  artist  wlU 
be  Miss  Carmela  Ippollto,  violinist. 


li  was  Josef  Hofmann's  program 
3  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
hony  Hall: 

lone  In  D  minor  iHandel 

1  In  A  major,  Op.  101  Beethoven 

ilse  In  E-fiat  minor  Chopin 

rne  In  B  major  Chopin 

•ka.  In  C  ipajor  Chonin 

ertana   Schumann 

e   Oluck — Salnt-Sae<is 

ruan  Fantasy  Mozart-Llszt 

terday  Mr.  Hofmann  showed  him- 
a  pianist  of  varying  moods — an4 
les^     At   first    he    suggested  the 
led  virtuoso,  wearied  by  25  or  30 
of  concert-giving,  sitting  resign- 
c.own    to    the    Job    before  him. 
ty  conscientiously  he  performed  it; 
note  of  Handel  or  Beethoven  did 
Ight.    But  a  conscientious,  even 
intelligent    performance    of  a 
(jioven  sonata,  will  not  suffice  to  ab- 
the  attention  of  concert-goers  to- 
lajl  especially  a  eonata  of  the  period 
!t)  i     Beethoven     inordinately  loved 
uges,  saw  no  harm  in  undue  lengths, 
indulged    his    growing    taste  for 
lldt  pauses  which,  to  him,  of  course 
Blgflcant,  now  make  for  Impatience; 
rformance  of  burning  intensity,  on 
contrary.  Is  needful  If  the  Inherent 
tness  of  this  music  is  not  to  be 
whelmed   by   the   dullness  coming 
f  c|   idioms  now  out-moded. 

er  the  sonata  Mr.  Hofmann  ap- 
ntly  got  angry.  Playing,  for  an 
e,  a  commonplace  piece  —  the 
m^h  from  the  "Rulna  of  Athens" — 
In  ae  midst  of  It  he  began  to  belabor 

tlj  unoffending  insimment  with  an  nn- 
lifiled  violence  rarely  seen  on  the 
ium.  It  served,  though-  No  longer 
tired  concert-giver,  he  hit  on  a 
ngmg  rythm  that  stirred  the  audl- 
e  to  rapture,  and  though  he  pro-  • 
ed  tone  hard  as  steel.  It  was  tone  \ 


Strange  to  say,  the  title  of  Mr.  Len- 
nox Robinson's  amusing  comedy  now 
playing  tn  Boston  la  a  stumbling  blook 

to  some,  who  are  unaware  that  in  Ira- 
land  a  "white-headed  boy"  is  a  favorite, 
and  especially  the  favorite  child,  "wheth- 
er boy  or  girl,"  of  the  family.  We  find 
the  term  in  Carleton's  "Fardorougha" : 
"Bartle's  not  the  white-headed  boy  no 
more."  In  our  little  village  on  the  Con- 
necticut and  years  afterward  in  the  vH- 
lage  of  Boston  we  heard  "white-haired 
boy"  for  a  favorite  child,  student  in  a 
class,  clerk  or  the  one  preferred  by  Miss 
Vashti  among  her  suitors. 

"White-headed  boy"  or  "white-haired 
boy"  is  only  an  extension  of -"whiteboy" 
or  "whiteson,"  terms  applied  to  a  favor- 
ite in  England,  a  generic  endearment,  a 
I  favorite  son,  for  nearly  four  centuries. 
:We  find'the  terms  not  only  in  the  dra- 
jmas  of  Greene,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iFord,  but  in  Foxe's  "Acts  and  Monu- 
ments," and  Milton's  "Apology  for 
Smectymnus,"  John  Bunyan  spoke  of 
:"One  of  God's  white  boys,"  Dr.  Busby 
used  to  call  his  favorite  scholars  his 
white  boys. 

(But  in  Ireland,  1759-60,  a  white  boy, 
iso  caUed  because  at  night  he  covered 
l^is  day  clothes  with  a  white  shirt,  was 
a  member  of  a  secret  political  society, 
agrarian  in  character.  The  shirt  was 
donned  so  that  one  member  could  rec- 
ognize another.  And  In  London  a  few 
years  later  rioters  were  called!  white- 
boys.) 

We  eay  of  an  honorable  mati  that  he 
is  white:  the  adjective  formerly  meant 
he  was  handsome.  Yet  to  Herman  Mel- 
ville the  color  white  brought  terror. 
Many  are  familiar  with  the  magnificent 
chapter  In  "Moby  Dick"  on  the  color 
white  and  the  horror  it  inspires.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hudson  in  his  "Idle  Days  in  Pata- 
gonia" discusses  Melville's  chapter  at 
leng-th  and  rejects  his  explanation  In 
favor  of  another 


NOW  LYNN  CAN  CHEER  UP 
As  the  World  Wags: 

1  am  veiy  glad  to  apologize  for  my 
accusations  against  Lynn  for  barring 
Mlnterand  Normand  Alms,  if  I  was  mis- 
informed. I  Was  guided  by  newspaper 
reports,  and  saw  no  retraction  of  them 
until  Mr.  Ingalls's  answer  to  my  letter. 

L.  G.  DEL  CASTILLO. 

Belmont. 


Rubinstein,  have  played,  If  what 
read  is  true.  In  the  same  way,  only 
re  so,  Mr.  Hofmann  played  a  seo- 
i  encore,  a  Chopin  Polonaise.  H« 
dused  the  pltnoforte  shamefully,  till 
J  harassed  strings,  rebellious,  ci&cked 
:  harsh  sounds — but  there  was  the 
lonalse,  rousing,  martial,  thrilling, 
curious  exhibition  I 

Calmer  in  mood,  Mr.  Hofmaatv,  alter 
[  rao  Chopin  playing  of  no  marked 
auty  except  in  the  traglcaUy  des- 
rate  opening  bars  of  the  E-flat  minor 
•lonalse,  at  last  showeA  himseU,  tn 
,  ^  Kretslerlana,  the  great  artist  he 
I  ally  Is.    Since  almost  no  pianist  has 

\ 


BLOODLESS  BUT  GORY 

((FYom  the  Boston  American. I 
BLOODLESS  DUELS  have  been  held 
in  France  for  many  years,  but  they  have 
been  infrequent  In  Italy,  and  when  held 
generally  have  been  of  the  GORY  KIND. 


t  gave  out  sparks;  so  might  his  mas-  """^^  mysterious  soroe- 

?.  V  „   who*    i  thln^  that  moves  us  at  the  sight  of  snow 

spnings  from  the  animism  that  exists  in 
us,  and  our  animistic  way  of  regarding 
all  exceiptional  phenomena," 

White  gunpowder  was  supposed  to  be 
discharged  without  report  or  bombula- 
tion.  Sir  Thomaa  Browne  inquired  cu- 
riously into  this  powder,  with  or  with- 
out saltpetre.  He  mentioned  the  powder 
invented  by  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
which  was  soiindiess  when  it  discharged 
a  bullet;  but  Brassavola  says  that  this 
bullet  had  not  the  force  to  kill  a  chicken: 
"Nec  tamen  vehementer  ut  vel  puUum 


WHERE  IS  JOHN  MUMBLEFOOT? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  the  world  waits  breathlessly 
for  the  forthcoming  volumes  on  ftie  Life 
and  Exploits  of  One  Liverpool  Jarge, 
is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Halliday 
Wltherspoon  is  now  sufficiently  rested 
from  his  labors  to  furnish  some  data  as 
to  the  present  whereabouts  and  activi- 
ties of  Jawn  Mumblefoot? 

These  times  we  lack  the  easy  front-  j 
door  access  to  the  beer  emporiums,  soi 
we  do  not  get  the  personal  touch  we! 
were  used  to  in  the  days  when  Jawn's 
familiar  figure  was  so  often  drawn  to 
the  side  of  the  pickle-tripe  bowl,  nor 
do  we  hear  on  the  veranda  of  the  Inn 
the  clatter  and  bang  of  the  mulligans 
which  It  was  his  custom  to  wallop  so 
vigorously  In  the  kitchen  sink  of  our 
favorite  hotel. 

Is  he  departed  from  this  planet  alto- 
gether or  is  he  merely  hibernating  like 
some  predatory  creature  while  waiting 
the  proper  time  to  make  his  appearance 
among  the  elect?  One  has  it  that  he 
will  return  In  spirit  only  when  the 
clouds  of  prohibition  have  rolled  away, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  prohibition  is 
not  a  permanent  institution.  Another 
intimates  that  our  Mumblefoot  was  re- 
cently seen  in  Europe,  where  he  was 
doing  the  small  towns  in  much  the 
same  manner  which  he  formerly  em- 
ployed In  western  Pennsylvania.  .Still 
another  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  his  remains  were  discovered  only 
last  week  in  an  abandoned  well  in 
North  Billerlca,  an  unfinished  portion 
of  apple-pie  stiU  protruding  from  his' 
massive  Jaws.  ! 

Those  best  acquainted  with  Jawn's 
personal  habits  hold  to  the  theory  that 
he  Is  still  alive  and  in  this  country,  for 
I  he  was  as  afraid  of  water  as  the  most 
I  particular  cat,  which  in  itself  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  departure 
by  the  water  route,  while  a  careful 
checking  up  of  recent  airship  disasters 
fails  to  reveal  the  demise  of  one  an- 
swering his  description.  Moreover,  few 
cats  with  their  proverbial  nine  lives 
ever  had  more  hairbreadth  escapes 
without  losing  at  least  one  of  them 
than  our  gallant  hero  clad  in  the  reno- 
vated overalls  and  cream  puff  shirt. 

There  is — (how  easy  it  is  to  mix 
tenses) — there  was  a  saloon  in  an  alley 
off  Elm  street  in  Manchester.  N.  H., 
where  the  'keeps  were  especially  well 
trained  to  guard  the  thirst-provoking 
bowls.  How  well  we  remember  that  late 
spring  afternoon  in  the  year  1913  as  we 
leaned  on  the  bar  during  our  fifth  glass 
of  porter — a  lazy  zephyr  from  the  west 
occasionally  blowing  in  through  the 
screen  doors — when  we  met  for  the 
second  time  the  subject  of  our  present 
Inquiry!  Jawn  was  then  acting  as  the 
personal  bodyguard  to  the  advance 
I  agent  of  Rlngling  Bos.,  Inc.,  but  it  was 
I  at  once  evident  from  his  manner  of  en- 
I  trance  that  his  pay  check  had  been 
I  delayed.  The  first  two  bowls — the  one 
containing  the  tripe  and  t'other  the 
pretzels — were  empty.  The  third  and 
last  was  quite  too  far  away  to  be  seen 
accurately  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  open  door.  Nothing  daunted  our 
hero!  He  had  negotiated  more  than  half 
the  distance  when  the  sound  of  break- 
ing and  falling  glass  riveted  our  atten- 
tion to  the  sight  of  the  bullseye  overalls 
fleeing  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
railroad  yards.  (We  have  learned  since 
that  the  barkeeps  practised  out  of 
hours.)  Oh,  those  wonderful  days!  How 
soon  will  they  return? 

Is  there  no  guardian  angel  to  watch 
over  and  preserve  these  precious  mem- 
ory sheets  of  the  long  ago?  Cannot 
j  Mr.  Wltherspoon  bring  to  the  subject 
'  the  ripe  powers  of  his  intellect  and  the 
Sympathetic  touch  of  a  kindred  soul  to 
the  end  that  one  so  gallant  as  Jawn 
I  Mumblefoot  may  not  have  lived  entirely 
in  vain;  that  the  spirit  of  the  Helping 
j  Hand  may  not  perish  utterly  for  lack 
f  of  the  necessary  genius  to  give  life  and 
(substance   to   printer's   ink   and  good 
■white  paper? 

I  JOHN  PEGLEG  HAT REE. 

GRAlDUKE' 


inteficere  poselt.' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT    THEATRE  —  First  per- 
}formance    in   Boston   of    "The    Grand  |: 
^Duke."  a  comedy  In  three  acts,  by  Sacha  j 
Gultrv,  adapted  by  Achmed  Abdullat-  '  sufficiently 
.The      "aptation  was  produced  at 


llantio  City,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  24,  1921. 

jOr«.na  Duke  Feodor  MlchaeiovUch  , 
I,l'in.>l  Atwill 

'Mlohsl  Alexis.   Mormin  KarJoy 

Vnrmlllon  John  ly  «hln» 

A  aervant  .........H.  Pfircy  W'oodley  I 

A  hotel  ipaRft  Hen  Sullow  ' 

>n)e.  Martinet  i/na  Al.arbannll 

Iiirle  Vermilion  Vlvlun  Totiln 

When  "Le  Qrann  TJuc"  was  produced 
■.  the  Theatre  Kdouard  \'1I  in  Parle 
ill  April  of  last  year  the  chief  parts 
\ve;e  taken  by  Lucif-n  and  .Sacha  Gultry. 
M.  Polln  and  Mmes.  Jeanne  Oranler  and 
Yvonne(  Prlntemps.  As  then  produced 
the  story  was  aa  follows: 

The  Grand  Duke  Feodor,  ruined  by 
the  Bolshevik  control,  to  amuse  him- 
self In  Paris,  gives  lessons  In  Itu.islan 
and  English  to  the  daughter  of  M. 
A'ermlllon,  enriched  by  profiteering. 
Feodor  finds  at  the  house  of  hia  pupil 
Mile.  Martinet,  once  a  linger  In  Petro- 
grad.  She  had  been  his  mistress  and 
by  her  he  had  a  son.  Michel  Alexis. 
Mile.  Martinet  gives  singing  les.Hons  to 
Marie  Vermilion,  and  hoping  that  her 
son  will  marry  Marie  she  Introduces 
him  as  a  teacher  of  dancing  and-  gym- 
nastics, but  he  Is  only  a  poet  whose 
verses  find  favor  with  Marie.  In  the 
course  of  an  Improvised  lesson,  she, 
balancing  on  the  parallel  bars,  throws 
herself  into  her  teacher's  arms,  who 
kisses  her  below  the  ear.  This  causes 
a  row,  while  the  grand  duke  is  de- 
lighted, finding  that  his  eon  Is  a  chip 
of  the  old  block.  Michel's  volume  of 
poetry  Is  crowned  by  the  Academy. 
Vermilion,  a  sort  of  modern  M.  Jour- 
daln.  Is  immensely  pleased  and  gives 
Marie  to  the  poet.  He  himself  will  wed 
Miss  Martinet,  who  had  boxed  his  ears 
for  daring  to  follow  the  example  of 
Michel  Alexis.  The  grand  duke  leama 
that  his  fortune  Is  saved,  and  In  an 
Improvised  couplet  Marie  celebrates  the 
happy  ending. 

Mr.  Achmed  Abdullah  In  a  peppery 
letter  published"  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  6  said  that  In  adapting  Gui- 
try's  play  he  changed  It  from  first  to 
last,  uniting  an  entirely  new  second 
aot,  keeping  only  one  of  Gultry's 
scenes  ana  providing  a  new  ending  to 
the  third  act. 

Sacha  Gultry  Is  a  master  of  amusing 
but  malicious  irony,  especially  In  his 
treatment  of  love  aff.alrs,   or,   as  W. 
E.    Henley   put   It,    what   the  French 
often      understand      by      the  word 
"amour."     In    this   play   It   was  evi- 
dently  Gultry's  purpose   to   treat  the 
past  relationship  between  Feodor  and 
Marie  lightly,  in  a  manner  to  create 
laughter,   nor  is  Feodor  wholly  disin- 
terested In   securing   for  her   a  rich 
husband.    Does  he  not  say  to  her  in 
effect:  Marry  first,  then  Indulge  your- 
self tn  frivolity  If  you  wish.    Thus  he 
perliaps  looks  forward  to  his  own  re- 
word.   But  between  Mr.   Belasco  and 
Mr.    Abdullah    the    .subject   Is  treated 
rather  sentimentiiliy.  not  with  amuslrg 
cynicism.    Fortunately  Miss  Abarbanell 
played  with  a  Gallic  spirit  that  Is  too 
often  wanting  in  the  text  of  the  adap- 
tation.   Her  dropping  Into  a  sentimen- 
tal vein  was  only  a  phase  of  her  co- 
quetry. She  could  laugh  heartily  at  her 
self    even    when    she    was  remlndlnij 
Feodor  of  their  Joyous  life  In  tho  past, 
laugh  at  herself  and  at  love.   Yet  it  Is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  the  spe<-- 
tators  wished  last  night  that  the  grar.d 
duke,   would    marry    her,  acknowledc^ 
Michel  as  his  son, -and  thus  bring  ac- 
cording to  their  view,  a  truly  happy 
ending.   But  Gultry  would  have  spoiled 
his  comedy  If  he  hail  yielded  to  con 
ventlonal   sentiment   In    the   last  act. 
He  would  have  been  untrue  to  himself 
He  said  when  he  brought  out  the  play 
In  Paris  that  his  sole  purpose  was  to 
amuse.    Taking  a  more  or  less  famil- 
iar subject,  he  amuses  by  his  treat- 
ment of  it,  by  his  cynical  reflections  on 
love    and    life,    by   his    delineation  of 
character.     By  the  way,  had  he  read 
WVcherlev's  "  Gentleman  DSncIng  Mas- 
ter"?   We  doubt  It.    For  t«e  introduc- 
tion of  Michel  as  an  ignorant  teacher 
of  dancing,  also  of  physical  culture,  he 
did  not  have  to  go  further  back  than 
the  comedy  fJThe  Barber  of  Seville,  " 
with  the  lover  entering  Don  Bartolo  s 
house  as  a  singing  teacher;  no  farther 
back   than   to   French   comedies   of  a 
more  recent  date. 

Last  night  the  first  act  dragged.  Was 
this  the  fault  of  the  dramatist  or  the 
adapter?  Did  GaUlc  wit  suffer  a  sea- 
change  in  transit?  It  surely  was  not  thf 
fault  of  the  comedians,  though  Miss 
Tobin's  childish  intonations  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Marie  was  eight  years  old 
instead  of  her  age. 

Mr.  Atwill  as  the  grand  duke  showed 
a  fine  appreciation  or  the  man  known 
to  the  dramatist.  That  he  led  the  an 
dience  in  the  second  act  to  think  thar 
after  all  he  had  been  unhappy  for  -O 
odd  years  on  account  of  Marie,  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  grand  duke's  char- 
acter, but  Mr.  Abdullah  says  he  wrote 
this  act,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Atwill  here 
followed  the  adapter.  It  is  an  incongru- 
ous episode,  which  might  have  led  Miss 
Abarbanell  Into  equally  Incongruous 
sentimentalism.  Was  Gultry's  Michel 
as  ingenuous  and  fervent  a  young  lover 
as  Mr.  Farley  makes  him  out?  He  was 
amusing  in  his  explanation  of  physical 
culture,  and  here  comedy  fell  into  farce. 
Take  the  play  as  a  whole,  however,  it 
was  brilliantly  acted  by  Mr.  Atwnll  and 
Miss  Abarbanell,  while  the  others  were 


entertaining. , 


F(Om>TS  STREETC  THEA'}  i;t>-The 
sh  Players-  from  thlJ  Abb«y  Theatre, 
ibllft,    In    the   comedy   "The  Whlte- 

rpadpd  Boy,"  by  L«ennox  Robinson, 
tst    performance    In    Boston.  The, 

">t;       ,  ; 


1.  Georgliegan . . 




 MaarePn  Dplnny 

 STflupy  Morcan 


-  Harry  Hut-hinsoii 

re   Nor»h  Desmond 

,,(.  Sutannf  NfrKfrnan 

..   Mav  F::?!!"al<l 

.„]»   Arthur  .ShleWa 

nough  Brosnan.i  J.  A.  O'Rourke 

,n  rwffy  Arthur  Rlnclalr 

.;ia  Rcrtriifle  .Nfurnhy 

i  .innah  Chrlatlne  Haylfn 

Auii-t  Elleai  Marte  O'Neill 

Any  youthful  entnualast  who  aspires 
to  the  writing  of  plays  and  sees  "The 
Vhite-Headed    Boy"    may   be  tricked 
ito  tliinking  the  road  to  success  mayl 
a  short  one,  after  all — that  there  is] 
ithlng  to  writing  a  play  like  this.  All' 
nu  do,  he  may  argue.  Is  to  take  any 
pical  family  and  put  them  down  on 
lie  stage,  and  there  you  are — no  dra- 
latlc  aituatlons,  no  working  up  to  a 
limax,  no  climax.    It  looks  easy,  to  b» 
■ire.    But  let  him  try  it  and  he  will 
ind  that  It  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
i  Ings  In  the  theatre— to  achieve  drama 
•ithout  theatrics:  native  humor  witti- 
iit  labor.     Mr.  Robinson  has  done  It, 
ilmirably  In  this  play. 
"The    White-Headed    Boy"    Is  the 
I  hrase  used  by  the  Irish  to  describe 
le  lucky  individual  whose  bread  al- 
A-ays  falls  buttered  side  up.  ,  We  re- 
member hearing  the  phrase  "The  white-i 
haired  boy"  used  among  the  Irish.  Thd 
youngest    son,    Denis,    is    the  white- 
headed,  boy  of  the  Geog'he^ran  family. 
In    righteous    wrath    the    oldest  boy, 
George,  turns  upon  Denis,  and  the  fam- 
ily,  with  the    exception    of  his  fond 
f  mother,  follow  suit.    He  must  give  up! 
college,  where  he  Is  more  Interested  In  \ 
■he  ponies  than  in  medicine,  and  go  to 
'..-ork.     But  Denis   would   not   be  the 
white-headed  boy  if  this  were  really  to 
liappen  to  him.     The  play  ends  with 
the  entire  family,  a,a  usual,  beseeching 
Denis  to  accept  money  and  favors  from 
*hem.  ,     ^  ^ 

The  play  Is  a  delightful  comedy,  but 
it  Is  more  than  that.    It  Is  an  absolutely 
true  and  keen  study  of  a  phase  of  Irish 
life.    Here  is  the  oldest  son,  who  takes 
his  place,  unquestloningly,  as  the  he»d 
nf  the  family  upon  the  father's  death.. 
Here  I.?  the  oldest  daughter,  who  gives 
up  her  own  happiness  and  Individuality 
to  help  bring  up  the  younger  member.s, 
of  the  family.    There  are  a  good  many! 
differences  between  the  Knglish  and  the) 
i  Irish  but  none,  we  think,  more  striking, 
.    than  in  the  family  attitude  toward  thel 
oldest   son.      In   England   he   is  "thei 
1  white-headed   boy";    in   Ireland   he  Isi 
;  often  the  family  beast  of  burden.  And 
■particularly   is   this   true   also   of  thel 
i  oldest  daughter.    Perhaps  the  American. 

Idea  of  each  for  himself  and  the  devil  i 
■  take  the  hindmost  is  best,  after  all.  It 
makes  for  less  close  family  sentiment, 
1  perhaps,  but  it  Involves  less  sacrifice. 
1    To  say  that  the  company  presenting 
the  plav  is  quite  perfect-and  let  it  go 
at  that— would  be  enough.    It  is  pos- 
<;ible  to  forget  entirely  that  the  scene 
before  on*,  the  people  In  It,  are  In  a 
theatre;  it  Is  acting,  so  natural  that  it, 
cases  to  be  acting-that  Is,  from  thel 
t.olnt  of  view  of  the  audience.  Tho=e 
on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  alotie 
know  how  much  hard  ^;ork  has  gone  to 
attaining  that  result.    The  J°hn  Duff> 
of  Mr.  Sinclair  Is  a  rare  delineation  of,| 
an  interesting  character,  absolute  y  true 
m  Its  smallest  details.     Miss  O  Nelll  s 
Autit  Ellen   may  be  f 
I  every  Irish   family.     And   as  for  Mr 
'Morgan's  George,   we  suspect  him  of 
I  knowing  a  distraught  eldest  son  very 
;"en  indeed.    He  has  brought  such  an 
1  elldest  son  to  the  life,  to  the  stage,  in  a 
very  notable  performance. 


HAkki  LAUDEk 

r-Mf  warry  uauder,  -with  his  klltn  an< 
his  twisted  sticks  and  his  infectiou: 
chuckle,  his  song.o,  his  stories,  hi 
jokes  and  hie  familiar  monologue,  hel 
forth  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
night  before  an  audience  that  was  loth^ 
to  ha\  e  him  stop. 

"Hae  ye  not   had  enough  yet?  he 
asked  in  comic  dismay,  at  11  o'clock  or; 
thereabouts,   and   a   chorua   of  "No! 
rang  out  in  reply.  .    .  ,, 

They  had  to  lower  the  drop  and  strike 
up  the  opening  oars  of  the  national 
anthem  to  budge  the  crowd. 

The  famous  comedian,  albeit  some- 
thing more  than  a  thought  more  ample 
In  the  matter  of  equatorial  circumfer- 
ence than  of  yore,  was  the  same  old 
Harry  Lauder  that  he  was  before  the 
accolade  fell  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
well-known  melodioa  went  with  all  the 
old-time  .swing  and  hundreds  of  feet, 
all  over  the  house,  tapped  the  floor  In 
time  to  the  well-remembered  rhythtri.  ^ 

"I  know  a  Lassie  out  in  O-H-I-O, 
"O'er  th'  Hill  ta  ArdentJny,"  "There  Is 
Somebody  Waiting  for  Me,"  "Th 
Saftest  o'  th'  Fa'"">;''"  Zf, 
Twentv-One"  and  "I  Think  111  Oet 
Wed  in  the  Summertime,"  were  his 
selections.  After  one  or  two  attempts 
the  audience  steamed  up  well  and  sang 
the  chorus  of  the  last  mentioned  with 
great  enthusiasm.       •  ,    »  m 

"Slngln's  easy  enough.  Just  like 
whu.stlin-.  Open  y'r  face,  make  a  hole 
and  push!"  exhorted  the  singer.  'Rai^e 
the  roof  of  the  Opera  House.  The 
blooming  building  doesna  belong  to  me. 
And  raise  It  they  did. 

Sir  Harrv  sang  one  new  song.  Be- 
ginning "Way  In  the  Northland,  There 
Stands  a  Wee  Hoose,"  that  met  with 
approval.  Also  he  lapsed  Into  serlous- 
ne.'ss  for  a  moment  or  two,  when  he  said 
that  he  hoped  that  the  Washington  con- 
ference would  be  a  step  toward  world 
peace.  .  ,, 

"We've  tried  war  and  It  was  a  tau- 
'  ure."'  he    said.      "Now  ^let's  forgive, 
even  If  we  cannot  forget!" 

That  brought  the  applause  sure 
enough. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  s  pro- 
gram consisted  of  an  excellent  vaude- 
ville bill  The  Clinton's  Jumping  stunt 
was  a  clever  one.  Cleo  Gascoign.  a 
juvenile  prima  donna,  sang  prettll.v. 
The  Kitchies  gave  an  amusing  tnck 
cycling  turn.  Kharum,  the  Perstan 
'pianist,  accomplished  miracles  of  digi- 
tal dexterity.  His  hands  were  a  mere 
hlurr  as  they  raced  up  and  down  the 
keyboard.  Harry  Moore  tore  huge  sheets 
I  of  colored  paper  Into  marvellous  pat- 
'  terns  with  his  strong  fingers. 


-forniance  last 
.  '  i  iig  one ,  and  very  < 
!  I  lie  Si.  James  Players;  especiaJly  as 
Miss  Kummer  handicaps  her  actors 
with  characterization  that  is  of  the 
thinnest  proportions.  RoUo  Webster 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gilbert  is  less  ihe 
eccentric  and  more  the  sympathetic. 
His  Interpretation  has  origlnaiit.v.  butj 
justifies  Itself.  In  the  early  parts  of 
the  play  he  tended  to  a  slowness  that  I 
is  out  of  keeping  with  what  Is  essen^- 
tially  farce  material.  He  soon  gained 
strength,  however,  raising  play  and 
performance  to  the  level  of  light  com- 
edy. The  other  characters  were  piayeo 
with  understanding.  .  Miss  Moores 
handled  Go'ldie  with  a  sureness  that 
was  the  more  remarkable,  beciuse  the 
part  Is  rather  uncertainly  sketched  in 
by  Miss  Kummer.  Of  the  others.  Miss 
Roach  and  Miss  Roberts  were  ideally 
cast;  each  gave  a  finished  deftness  of 
detail   that  was  delightful. 

"RoUo's  Wild  Oat"  as  produced  at 
the  St.  James  this  week  Is  a  distinctly 
high-grade  performance;  material  of 
the    theatre   effectively   and  »incerely 


;ng-  in  Fong  and  dan 
,1,1  ,  ;.i]t.  In  eccentric  'ana 
comedy,  in  which  Mr.  Bevan  excels  in 
an  original  style  and  flops  about  the 
stage  in  perilous  fashion;  Franklyn  and 
•Charles,  showing  a  many-sided  talent; 
"Sandy,"  Juvenile  Scotch  comedian,  a 
protege  of  Gus  Edwards,  who  appeared 
as  well  again  In  the  latter's  sketch,  and 
nearly  etopTied  the  show;  Flvek  and 
Jenny,  roller  skaters,  and  M.  ^dolphus 
and  comipany  In  a  dancing  act. 

i  ^^/'^/^^^ 

Mrs.  Caruso  Indignantly  denies  that] 
her  husband's  throat  was  removed  short- 
ly after  his  death  for  "scientific"  exam- 
ination at  the  Naples  Museum.  Mr.  Zl- 
rato.  the  secretary  of  the  tenor,  says 
that  the  report  Is  "preposterous."  It 
will  be  remembered  tnat  physicians  In 
Naples  wore  quoted  as  saying  after  ex- 
amination that  Caruso's  lung  power  was 
so  enormous  that  by  merely  breathing 


"IRENE"  STAR  TOPS  BILL 
AT  SHUBERT-MAJESTIC 

Adele  Rowland  Presents  Varied  Songi 
ProKram-Many  Novelty  Acts 
rrograi"  c;>iubert-MaJestiC| 
T^e  program  at  the  ^"^f "interesting 
Theatre  this  we^f  h^s  -"^2l\e  Rowland.! 
nnd  unusual  ^fft^'^'^r;  v-as  a  charming; 
late  star  of  "Irene      ^a^  ^  ,  ^ongs,: 
,,er,sonallty  and  slng^  ^Jiftful  way,  ably 

:  rgen^u'^  and'' exponent  of  njental 
.  ^.uftanelty.   r.r.^^^^  '^^J^'a^T  h3 

i--.rdi^s^.f3rasd 

rjXZ  s^everal  that  , 

.^'ifV^'Hattfe'^llthoff'and^arlos 
','rd'fnez."th"y"h:ve  a  spirited  assort 
ment  of  Ja.z  and  f Plckfords, 
Other  '"pharles  T  Aldrich. 

''Vo\lv:s  a  -%?es  ^f  "a^^dTmpersona-  \ 
who  ghes  a  pam,    m  a 

tions,    Ra>  peUlv,  with  stories. 

^^Cg    a'nf  P  ano^ogue!'  m-an  and  Lee, 

:T^'r%oia  line  of  ^^i-^^, 

'"Tad"  comedy.  . ,  i. 


ST      JAMES     THEATRE -■•Rollos 
^^'  d  oat."  a  comedy  In  two  acts  and  > 
an  interlude,  by  Clare  Kunime.    F  s 
production    In    Boston    of  P_  j^' ] 

^.«|ch  was  originally  P-duced  on  Nov^ 
23     1920,    at    the    Punch    and  Judy 
lT;eatre.  New  York.    '^'^^  Ken. 

Hewaton   I,,ucme  A<la,ni3 

Lydla  -Walter  Gilbert 

RoUo  Webster  Harold  R  Chase 

Mr.  Stein  ■•   .Clara  Moorea 

Goldle  MaoDtift  Aoibrev  Bosworth 

George    Lu<>a9.   -c-t^ffn 

Mrs.  Park 

Wtiortley  V  

Thomas  Skitterllng 
.^.unt  Lane 

Horatio  w'e'twter  _ 

1";;;^  St.- James  nay^are^-T^a^- 

1  tabli.«hing    a    reputatiotj  tor 
the  good  things  of  the  theat  ^^.^^ 
ton.    Last  '"'^ht  It  was 
oat,"  amusins  "^ht  "^ome^.^^^ 

nimble  fj^^^^^'/ucliences  have  seen 

York  and  Chicago  giy   but  up 

and  liked  tl-«  P^^'^^^^  ^^"^^^"XiV  Bos- 
tiU  the  present  ^««^^7^,.;,red. 
'ton  has  not  those  many 

Miss  Kummer  Is  one  o 
voung  authors  who  are  av 
■  -iously-and  succes^um,  too^ 


on  piano  strings  he  could  make  them 

JS^^,^^^^^^^']  "-rmen  have  n^t  hesitated  to  leave 

^„«-   Mia.  May  McOabe  !  portions  of  their  body  to  certain  per- 

ColllnsV. v.  ....Frederick  B.  Manatt  examination,  and  this  not  from 

ll'^^Z^^r^ ^%rrH.T4,'«t'i?  humous  -nlty.  'Thomas  De  Quin- 

^.■ZTH^pi^y^iin:::^^^^^^  suspecting    that   sonrje  ravenous 

^St  Hon.  ArS^lbaid  Graharn    Charl"  BlWrfor^^  g„awed  his  stomach,  ^?^\ 

Mary  Ann  Mlas  Beatrice  l.orlns|j  ^^^^  gentlemen  of  Surgeons'  Hall  think 

that  anv  benefit  can  redound  to  their 
science  from  Inspecting  the  appearances 
in  the  body  of  an  opium  eater,  let  them 
speak  but  a  word,  and  I  will  t^ke  care 
that  mine  shall  be  legally 
them— I.  e.,  as  soon  as  I  have  done  wltl 
it  myself."  This  offer  was  not  accept 
ed  Jeremy  Bentham  left  his  b^y  fo- 
dissection.  The  parts  were  put  together 
The  skin  was  stuffed,  and  «>"y  » 
was  then  put  in  a  place  ^^here  It  coul< 
be  seen  by  his-disciples  and  soclologica 

""whln  Edward  I  of  England  saw  tha 
he  should  die.  he  caused  his  eldest  so. 
to  swear  that  as  soon  as  death  came 
"he  should  take  his  body  and  boll  It  i 
a  cauldron,  till  the  flesh  departed  clea, 
from  the  bones,  and  then  to  bury  th 
fiesh  and  keep  still  the  bones;  and  tha 
as  often  as  the  Scots  should  reb€ 
against  him,  he  should  assemble  his peo 

pfe  against  /J'^-,rr-7o7'he"bel.eve 

tv>p  Vtones  of  nis  tamer, 
tne  uoiica  u  ^^^^^ 

Th^^m!  the  Scotrsl\uld  -ver^  attain  an 

The^faT ^  B^"  the  'wh.^'^Tn 
^  noracctmplished."  ^or  the  ^o"^- 
ried  his  lather  to  London  and  burie 
him  there.  ^  gryg 

Th'rris  'fhJ'old 'CVof  Zlsk.  tl 
HuSte  general,  who  dying  ordered  h 
flpsh  to  be  given  to  blras  anu 
S:astB  but  th!t  his  Skin  ^nould  be  ma 
a  drum,  so  the  enemy  would  fly  at  n 
beat  o?  it.  "What  he  desired  was_don 
which  had  the  effect  ^<^vroml^^ 

In  this  world  of  wonders,  men  hd. 
made  sirange  disposition  of  their  bod. 
by  will;  and,  dying,  by  word  of  mouth. 


-ucaa   TTlofenre  Roberts 

k  Gales..   i?,.anH.  Oliarlton 

Campcrdown ....  *  '^"f,^  Munroe 


.Viola  Koach 
Ralph  Remley 
X^oulse  DeVoe 


Where  are  the  plays  of  yester-year 
Broadway  has  been  ■  delving  In  thej 
storerooms  of  other  days,  trying  to. 
lure  a  reluctant  pubUo.  In  a  season 
when  most  thing's  have  gone  awry  along 
the  Great  'vnilte  Way,  to  view  the  suc- 
cesses which  it  used  to  love.  If  it  -svill 
not  have  the  goods  of  today.  Perhaps 
this  Is  no  fair  season  to  judge  im- 
partiallv  whether  our  more  recent  older 
plays  will  stand  the  ravening  tooth  ot 
time;  the  buyers'  strike  has  expended 
to  the  theatre,  and  when  the  publ.c 
stays  away  from  the  show  It  stays  away 
in  throngs. 

Players  and  management  of  tne  Ar- 
lington have  their  courage  with  them 
in  bringing  to  the  public  older  well- 
tried  pieces.    They  are  working  under 
the    experiment    of    splitting  receipts 
roughly  50-50  betwe«n  management  and 
actors     The  public  will  look  on  with 
interest  at  such  a  sporting  event,  kno-^v-- 
ing  that  each  party  to  the  game  w.U 
put   everything   it  has  Into   the  play. 
Tl'cro  Is  probably  always  a  good-s.zed 
public  for  a  well-told  melodranna.  A 
tlvriUer  that  has  once  got  across  Is  ime 
iv  to  have  a  good  story  of  human  In- 
tVre.st.    The  question  for  the  Arlington 
will  come  on  the  point  of  whether  the 
'echnic  of  the  theatre-  has  so  rapidly 
changed  In  the  last  few  years  as  to  take 
out  of  the  ranks  of  acting  plays  such 
work  as  It  Is  the  present  Intent  of  the 
theatre  to  produce. 

Last  evening  a  good  sized  audience 
at   the   Arlington   Theatre   llstemed  to 
'  o--mo  Hamilton's  story  of  the  vicar  s 
little   daughter  and   her  love   for  the 
youth  v/ho  knew  tne  seamy  side  of  .Ife 
Two  acts  we  nt  admirabl> ;  MIss  Hlor- 
ence  Johns  wa.s  an  eiifT-ging  Effio  and 
Mr    Bickrord   a   plau^i'.).*-   Arcny.  he 
showed  -ivell  the  sullen  boy  under  sus- 
picion, rapidly  changing  under  the  sun- 
shine of  human  confidence.    But  when 
Mr   ■Htimilton  began  to  preacli  hid  di- 
rect sermon  on  what  our  girls  sr,  'Uld 
know,  an  audience  livinf  In  the  days 
of   'he  Bophistic^t.id   fipper  begat  to 
titter.     When  the  simple  maid  In  al 
i.ncc-^nce    invaded   the   you-ig  man's 
the  family  did,  fo 


WHY  DON'T  THEY? 

(For  The  Boston  Heralld.) 

Why  don't  cartoonists  'e^^"  .'"^^''^r 
And  not  do  work  so  '^rude  and  --aW. 
Thev  might  discover  other  fun 
^hanTcrltchy  sketches,  badly  do„e. 
Yet  on  they  plod,  year  after  year. 
Each  harping  on  his  one  idea. 
Each  sticking  in  his  same  old  groove 
And  never  in  the  least  improve. 


triously-ana  possesses  an  en 

American  stage.  =7.  P°.t,mty  to  write 
Raping  manner  and  the  ab.Uty  t  ^^^^^ 
dialogue,  so  ^parkhng  that 
I  ,han  makes  up  for  J^^^^^^erization. 
handling  of  P'o'./oa ...  mIsb  Kummer 
In  "Rollo's  ^^'f.^^'Vhat  grants  the 
.pins  a  ^''"P'^  ^.^^^'^g'^'of  Pleasurable 
spectator    an    evening    o  ^ 

entertainment,  and  ^^^^^^'^^nt  ingenu-  1 
limited  opportun.tj  to  comin  ^^^^^^ 

ously  %,rweb'ter  s  one  .wild 
Ufe.    Voung  Roua  ^  \"k  c   ,v,!.t_is 


l-eirc  om   (as  all   , 

that  matter)  th^  audience  was  mov.-i  ,  f„nnv 

to  gales  of  merry  laughter.  The  tech-  ^  isn't  that  they're  "e'"^'^  J"""„_.v 
nic  of  the  bedroom  scene— we  haveUj  jg^.t  that  they  don  t  make  mun  j. 
changed  all  that,  at  any  rate.  ,  ^hey  frequently  exhibit  wit 

But  the  audience  frankly  enjoyed  the  q^j^at  scores  a  most  decided  nit. 
old-fashioned   play,   for   there   Is  good  1  r^-^^y  j^gke  us  chuckle,  make  us  g 
character  drawing  In  It.     Miss  Johns  1      ^^oadly  smile,  or  laugh^  like^sin. 
and  Mr.  Blckford  won  the  sympathy  of' 
the  house;  Miss  May  McCabe  was  an 
admirable    cookie,    and    Miss  Beatrice 
Loring  as  Mary  Ann  resisted  the  temp- 
tation to  overdo;  such  resistance  was 
beyond  the  gardener  who  was  dressed 
for  a  carpenter,  and  did  not  know  the 
difference   between   a   sweet   pea  and 
other    products    of    the    milliner's  art 

growing  in  his  beloved  g^irden.  [  ine  nap.^.-.=   -  ,  _ 

A  play  of  a  more     na.ve  age.  worth  i"^  on  how  badly  all  are  drawn 
seeing  as  a  sign  that  we  have  madej  •'^na  uu. 
progress  in  the  theatre 


Or  broaaiy  smi.c,  v,.       =■  . 
They  stimulate  the  grand  haw-haw 
But  oh.  why  don't  they  learn  to  draw 

Their  stock  In  trade  Is  all  the  sarne- 
sawed-off  man.  the  ,«*rag^  dan, 
urchin  with  p.x,jecting  teeth, 
And  patchy  trousers  underneath. 
The  yokel  with  the  pipe  of  cob. 
IThe  common,  ordinarj-  slob: 
The  hapless  wight  who  mows  the  a« 
na.ve  age.  ■worthj  ^"^        i,™,  h^fl^v  all  are  drawn! 


It  v   weiiii"-"  — 
^  that  once  he  est.pesjhe 


ing  goes,  .~  .■'f,„„„„p„  of  his  iovmib 
restraining  '"""f""%asy  to  gain  the 
family.  Hollo  '^""l^j'/^",^^  the  neces- 
support  of  a  "T^^Js  ,'we  dear.  Gol- 
r''\r'nuff  wUh  aTi^rktions  for  the 
Idle  MaoDuft.  ^^rees  to  ptay 

On 


1 .110  »••>   otaep    agrees  to  ptay 

musical  comedy  stage,  ag 


llVphc;^.  ^rti^n^-  -  -^l^ather 
[the  openjng  n  ght  RolU^  s 
falls  s'Ck  ver>    ca.e^    y      ^^^^  ^.^.^ 
necessitating    that  valet  Oe 

the  stellar  role  to  '^'^f '  „ '"verpower- 
ohambre,  who  once  had  an  o^  erp^^.^^^^ 

Ing  desire  to  ^^^'^f      aitcover  that 
Of  course  in  the  ena  j 
two  acts  more  or  less  of^^^ 
Dane    were    du";^    =*"  .  ..     ^nd  wh< 
-Rollo's     One      'Id  oat.      A     ^^^  H 

it  is  further  ^^^^"^^^e"  .  Is  link 
^^''■•^"^^'r  "t^^andfather:  there  , 
*^ar\ut  o-tMng  to  do-ca,:   tl  ^ 


Attractive  Program 

^"^n^tnlf'To^'th-'ffatrn^^S 
-A  Fountain  of  pv-esler  Fied- 

trfck^r^'.r^Mrflatur^e'ortL  bii,  at 
B    f:  KeUh's  Theatre  tWs  jeek^ 

The  act  is  well  named.  ^*^„e=  '  t.   r   V  •  Do  vou  know  that  Mr, 

stamped  over  f..:;^^^:^:;''^-J^lT.^  iThroc^kmTrton  Cush  -rved  In  th^  |J 
are  pretty  and  whistley,  .^p,,„ance  ^,ar?  Of  course,  they  made  a  mist 
„  pleasing  to  the  eye  In  the  br  _^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  '"^'J'^  ""V  That  was 
and  variety  of  color.  In    he  ^^^^  j^^n  T.  Cush.  /hat  wa 

procession  of  «^'^'^;^f^^"^'°^e  was  the  complaint  about  the  army-It  permi 
best  feature  of  the  revue  .^^j^. 


Go  where  you  will  about  the  land 
Art  schools  abound  on  every  hand. 
It  needs  no  study  from  a  book 
To  find  how  human  beings  looK. 
A  little  exercise  of  will 
Will  bring  the  sadly  needed  skill. 
So  really  there  should  be  a  law 
TO  make  cartoonists  learn  to  draw. 

Brookllne.   QUINCY  KH^B 

UT.  CUSH.  Tf^U  PUEASH 
(From   F-.         V.:a^^.Cj.umn  In  the  N. 
K  r.  v.:  DO  you  know  that  Mr 


,  tasclnaimg  seiL.iiB-  YV,.=Kr  j.^  sang  interest  to™*'"  ^"""..v'j,  oonortuni 
I  ,elf    worked    industriously    •and         ^_  i^o^lng  for  such  o^^^ 

L'stily  throughout  a  lengthy  perfor      ,n  Jact.^__  Of^^cour^^.,  he^^^^^^ 
ance. 


"oThet  acts  on  the  hill  were  Bot^«  -/t.^/e  t^Ist'dlsaTpo.nf^^^  , 
^rne.^.n.:^'B^^^ll-  ^ftf^  re  of  the  enl^-d  personnel  ^t.  ^ 

ZTT^r^^e't  ar^WBOn.  neat  ,  -.r  mess  Ut.-^d 


R0S9, 

good 


J 


-on  III'' 

Mnralo  .  .ire  stroni? 

Ipnints  wUh  iiiiii,  ,11  l  iiis  practice 

Imarches  would  urge  his  men  to  8ln>? 
lahout  the  packs  they  carried  on  their 
Ih.K^ks,  especially  when  meeting  other 
|troops  or  comInK  back  to  quarters. 

In  all  his  service,  he  wrote  hla  wife. 
Itie  never  had  seen  hia  men  playing  with 
Idlce;  and  the  had  words  one  somatlmea 
Ilieard  were  not  said  seriously. 

Because  his  men  had  learned  to  un- 
lerstand  him  and  accept  his  Influence, 
he  said  he  wns  reconciled  to  not  getting 
across,  where  thtp^jfreTt  so  many  other 
knfluencea.  D.  C.  S. 


ALL  THERE  WE^E 

|A8  the  WTld  Wass: 

Apropos  of  an  editorial  In  The  Boston 
lerald  of  March  3. 

If  there  had  only  been  a  few  more 
3w1k«,  the  financial  orgy  of  the  Tre- 
nont  Trust  Company  would  have  been 
Sooner  over.  O.  F.  W. 

Wollaston. 

ADD  "SIQNS~AND  WONDERS" 
\n  the  World  Wags: 
If  not  too  late,  allow  me  to  go  Mr. 
tVaggoner  WoodUng  one  better  by  In- 
lormlng  creation  generally  that  Boston 
Tas  within  her  precincts  a  "Shlrterla" 
|ind  a  "Collarbarlum." 

LEVITICUS  EXODUSTUS  MUCH. 


|3UT  DID  THIS  CENTENARIAN  EVER 
USE      TOBACCO      OR  ARDENT) 
SPIRITS?  ■  j 

|\s  the  World  Wags:  | 

The  name  of  the  Wolfeboro  centena- 
lian  Is  not  Timothy  Young.  His  real  1 
|iame  Is  John  Harris  Toung,  familiarly, 
or  two  generations  called  "Harris 
Toung."  He  Is,  I  believe,  a  native  of 
|ruftonboro,  and  was  a  resident  here 
many  years.  He  had  an  older 
brother,  Mark,  who  married  a  daughter 
jif  Elder  Noah  Piper  of  Stratham.  He 
removed  to  that  town  and  died  there 
■nany  years  ago.  Mark's  son  was  John 
E.  Young.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  two 
Irothers  had  11  sisters.  All  married, 
leared  families,  and  passed  from  earth, 
rf  the  families  into  which  they  mar- 
lied  I  might  mention  the  Ladd,  Piper, 
Gordon.  Gould  and  Beacham  families, 
john  Young,  the  father  of  this  patri- 
jrchal  household,  whom  I  remember 
yell,  lived  for  years  near  Tuftonboro 
Centre,  N.  H.  He  later  removed  to  a 
Barm  on  the  "North  Line  Road."  known 
js  the  Squire  Senter  place.  Esquire 
llohn  Senter  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
Tuftonboro.  and  took  a  prominent 
in  the  early  affairs  of  the  town. 


|f 

Dart 


may  add   that   the   buildings  were 
lltruck  by  lightning  and  burned  to  the 
Iround  some  30  years  ago.    Mr.  Harris 
I'oung  has  been   kindly  cared  for  in 
home  of  his  adopted  son,  Frank 
loung,  all  these  later  years. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  wo  have  anything 
b  record  concerning  a  person  who  has 
|[ved  100  years,  that  it  seems  desirable 
chronicle  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
[Centre  Tuftonboro,  N.  H.      J.  W.  H. 

A)vers  of  clean  and  amusing  comedy 
«tl    appreciative    of   excellent  acting 
^uld  not  fall  to  see  Lennox  Robinson's 
he  White-Headed  Boy."  perfornfied  by 
>  IHsh  Players.    Miss  Malre  O'Neill 
ajl  Arthur  Sinclair  are  brilliant  come-  , 
ns;  but  the  others  in  the  company 
worthy  of  warm  praise,  so  natural,; 
sincere,  is  their  art.  - 
lostonians  are  unusually  favored  this 
^k.    "Llliom"  is  still  here,  a  remark- 
Play.  one  that  has  awakened  hot 
al  in  some  respects  foolish  discussion." 
I  A'  admit  the  perfection   of  the  per- 
■'Tiance:  but  to  some  the  play  Itself  is 
1  tumbling  block.    It  is  surprising  that 
'le  think  the  scene  in  "The  Beyond"' 
rileglous.     They   evidently   did  not 
^  1  ("n   to  the  talk  of  Llliom  and  the 
rrow  about  the  higher  police  court 
w?re  perfect  Justice  is  dealt  out.  This 
scne  is  what  the  two  fancy  it.  The 
Dty  is  not  introduced.    One  admirer 
ol  the  play,  a  psychologist  of  wlde- 
si!ad  reputation,  thinks  the  play  shows 
tht  no  one,  wherever  he  may  be,  can 
bMnythIng  but  himself,  that  his  Indi- 
VI  lality  cannot  change  or  be  changed. 

it  is  not  necessary  for  enjoyment 
to(fmd  psychological  teachings  in  the 
Plf'.  which  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  . 
wjt  remarkable   in  all  respects  that 
h^e  visited  Boston  within  the  last  25 

■ijien  there  is  "The  Grand  Duke"  In 
""Iph  Mme.  Abarbanell  reveals  a  talent 
light  comedian  that  surprises  those 
knew  her  only  in  musical  comedy. 
Inr'The  Grand  Duke"  she  recalls  to 
m,4  Marie  Tempest  at  the  zenith  of 
J  >  h^ame.  There  is  an  Indefinable  charm 
„(*  Dfjndlviduality  in  Mme.  Abarbanell's 
,.^iTpfformance    that,    with    Mr.    AtwilVs  ' 
T'Tayal  of  the  Russian  exlled'ln  Paris, 
^•es  one  to  forget  how  greatly  the 
nation  differs  from  Sacha  Guitry's 
cal  comedy. 


Ini 


ERE   DOES  SHE  SPEND  HER 
OTHER  EVENINOST' 
m    the    Weymouth    Gazette  and 

Transcript) 
iss  Helen  White  was  given  a  mls- 
neous  sliower  and  banquet  by  six- 
of  her  friends  in  the  South  Station 
v.  hsre  she  works  Monday  even- 

remlnds  one  of  the  rentleman 


office:  "In  every  other  Wednesday  at 
j  12  o'clock." 

HOW    ROCHAMBEAU  PLANTED 
OLIVE  TR'£ES   IN  BOSTON 

We  find  verses  addressed  to  the  Comte 
,  de  Rochambeau.  "the  friend  of  Wash- 
ington," In  the  "Correspondanoe  Llt- 
teralre"  of  Grimm  and  Diderot.  These 
verses,  published  in  March,  1783,  con- 
tain an  allusion  to  Boston.  We  trans- 
late them  freely  into  prose: 

"You  re-estahlish  the  balance  between 
two  BStonislied  peoples.  Thanks  to  you, 
.\merlca  Is  free,  and  all  hearts  are  en- 
chained. Bellona,  henceforth  a  captive, 
respects  the  happy  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, and  your  hands  cause  the  olive  to 
flourish  on  the  shore  where  for  so  long 
a  time  tine  thunder  has  roared." 

A   PROLETARIAN  HONK 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Honk.  honk.  honk. 

Toot  away,  curst  automobiles: 
And  T  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

.lust  what  the  pedestrian  feel's. 

Oh.  It's  fine  for  the  Rolls-Royce  dude 
To  grind  away  at  his  Klaxon: 

And  it's  fine  for  the  man  with  a  Packard 
And  a  Pierce  Arrow  and  also  a  Saxon: 

And  even  the  Fllver  driver. 

Thinks  the  noise  of  his  horn  is  sweet; 
But  oh  what  a  life  the  proletariat  lead. 

If  they  venture  a  foot  in  the  8treet. 

Honk,  honk,  honTr.  j 
Blow  away,  ye  motor  crew:  ' 
In  the  world  that's  to  come,  may  ye  have 
to  run 

P'rom  the  fiends  as  we  now  dodge  you. 
Boston.  E.  F.  M. 


JEAN   BAPTISTE  JULIEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Brillat-Savarin,  among  those  whom- - 
for  a  while — the  Terror  expelled  from 
France,  in  telling  of  the  gastronomic 
skill  of  the  Emigres,  mentions,  during  a 
short  stay  In  Bo.ston,  a  restaurateui; 
named  Julien.  Julien  flourished  about 
'  794,  and  was  a  very  skilful  man  who 
had,  they  sav.  been  cook  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  and  would  have 
undoubtedl.v  accumulated  a  large  fort- 
une had  Ills  life  been  spared.  (Si  "Dieu 
lul  a  prete  vie).  Savarin  taught  him 
how  to  cook  eggs  beaten  tip  with  chee.ve 
(oeufs  brouille  au  fromage).  This  dish, 
new  to  the  Americans,  created  such  .a 
furor  that  Jpllen  felt  himself  obliged  to 
thank  his  mentor  in  sending  him.  at 
New  York,  the  haunch  of  one  of  those 
pretty  little  roebucks  that  they  shoot  in 
winter  in  Canada,  and  which  was 
found  exquisite  by  the  few  intimate 
friends  convened  to  discuss  it. 

.Tullen  was  somewhat  before  my  time, 
but  the  fountain  of  the  Hippocrene  still 
flows  over  sands  of  gold,  and  his  mantle 
now  worthily  worn  by  the  present 
porte-banniere  des  restaurateurs  of 
Boston.  BERIAH  BOWSER. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  The  Herald 
published  an  account  of  Julien  and  his 
eating  house  in  Boston.  Drake  in  his 
Landmarks  of  Boston"  says  Julien  wati, 
the  inventor  of  the  soup  that  bears  hi.'^ 
name;  that  his  eating  house  was  called) 
"restorator,"  the  first  establishment 
with  this  distinctive  title;  "all  the  rest 
were  taverns  or  boarding  houses."  Ju- 
lien died  In  1805:  his  widow,  succeeding 
him,  kept  the  house  for  10  years. 

JULIENNE 

Was  this  Julien  who  came  to  Boston 
the  Inventor  of  the  still  famous,  al- 
though In  some  hotels  watery,  soup? 
The  Oxford  Dictionary,  defining  the 
word,  says;  "French  (1722  in  Hat#- 
Darm.)  from  Jules  or  Julien  the  proper 
name.  A  soup  made  of  various  vege- 
tables, esp.  carrots,  chopped  and  cooked 
In  meat  broth."  The  first  quotation 
given  is  from  Thackeray's  "Memo- 
rials of  Gormandizing."  1841.  "The 
best  part  of  a  pint  of  julienne  ...  is 
very  well  for  a  man  who  has  only  one 
dish  besides  to  devour."  The  author  of 
"L'Almanach  des  Gourmands."  In  his 
"Manuel  des  Amphitryons"  (1808)  says: 
"A  Julienne  well  made  is  an  excellent 
thing;  only  a  skilful  artist  could  have 
found  so  much  wit  in  carrots,  cabbages 
and  turnips."  In  A.  T.  Raimbault's 
"Parfait  Cuisinler"  (1822).  is  an  elabo- 
rate recipe  for  the  soup.  Raimbault,  to 
carrots  and  turnips  adds  leeks,  onions, 
celery,  lettuce,  sorrel  and  chervil.  When 
the  soup  is  ready  it  is  poured  on  "pre- 
pared bread."  But  how  about  Jean 
Baptiste  Julien?  If  the  soup  called 
"Julienne"  was  known  in  1722,  that 
takes  from  him  the  glory.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  find  a  soup  called  by 
this  name  in  French  cook  books  of  the 
first  halt  of  the  18th  century  that  are 
now  available  Perhaps  Mr  Edison  can 
solve  the  question  off-hand. 


"RESTORATOR" 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  knows  not  the 
word  "restorator."     The  word  was  In 
M.  Jullen's  mind  the  English  equivalent 
of   "restaurateur."     The  French  word 
came  into  English  late  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  only  with  reference  to  French 
keepers   of  restaurants.     In    the  19th 
■century  it  was  applied  to  English  keep- 
ers of  eating  houses.   It  also  meant  res- 
Irant.  It  is  said  that  the  French  word 
Vtaurant"  came  to  have  in  Paris  its 
iVnt  meaning  in  1765.  Before  that  it 
j  \it  "restorative." 


So  William  Hohenaollerii  will  write  a 
full  description  of  hia  Corfu  villa.  Will 
he  say  anything  about  hia  treatment  of 
Heine's  statue?  Neither  Germany  nor 
Austria  raised  a  monument  to  the  pot. 
for  many  years;  but  a  Danish  sculptor, 
HaBselrlis,  exhibited  at  the  flr»t  world'^ 
exhibition  at  Vienna  a  statue  of  Heine, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Fine  Art.s 
medal.  No  one  offered  to  purchase  t/i< 
statue,  but  there  was  an  offer  for  tljf 
cast  which  was  refused.  Twenty  years 
or  so  afterwards  Count  Hohenwart  Ger- 
lacheteln  called  at  the  Dane's  studio  in 
Rome,  asked  the  price  of  the  statue  ami 
went  away.  Hasselrils  recognized  iii 
him  the  man  that  wished  to  buy  thr 
■cast.  Seven  months  later  the  count 
returned,  paid  for  the  statue,  but  did 
not  say  where  it  was  to  be  placed.  Ha.s- 
selriis  was  invited  'by  the  Empress  of 
Austria  to  her  Villa  Achlllelon  on  Corfu. 
There  he  found  his  statue  of  Heine,  for 
she  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  poet. 
The  Empress  was  murdered;  William 
Hohenzollern  came  into  possession  of 
her  villa.  It  wa«  .said  that  he  leaped 
in  the  air  with  rage  at  the  thou^jit  of 
Heine,  who  had  satirized  bitterly'  the 
HohenzoUerns,  and  ordered  t^e  statue 
oft  the  place.  Where  is  the  statue  now? 

GIVE  THE  GHOST  A  CHANCE 

Is  not  Dr.  Waiter  Franklin  Prince 
sleeping  with  rings  on  his  flnger.s  and 
bells  on  his  toes,  accompanied  by  news  ' 
paper  men,  photographers  and  an  ai  - 
chitect,  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
the  ghoet  or  ghosts  in  Alex  MacDonald's 
house  In  Antlgonish  county,  Nova  Sco- 
tia? No  self-respecting  ghost  wishes  to 
be  photographed,  and  he  might  well  be 
suspicious  of  an  architect.  From  all 
accounts  this  ghost  is  a  pyromaniac, 
also  a  practical  joker,  not  one  of  dismal 
groans,  clanking  chains  and  frightful 
aspect.  Nor  is  the  house  itself  so 
cluirged  with  horror  as  the  one  described 
by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  that  ghost  story 
of  ghost  stories,  "The  Haunted  and  the 
Hauntena"  or  "The  House  and  the 
Brain" — we  look  over  our  shoulder  and 
have  goose  flesh  as  we  write  the  title. 
Nor  is  there  any  unseen,  ghastly  in- 
mate as  in  Fitz  James  O'Brien's  grisly 
tale,  "What  Was  It?"  nor  any  appalling 
sights  like  thoee  that  terrify  in  "The 
Haunted  'Hotel"  of  Wilkie  CoUins. 


«         A  TAXPAYERS'  BONUS 

(For  The  Boston  Herald) 
What's  the  matter  with  having  a  tax 

payers'  bonus 
For  the  people  Who  furnished  the  sinews 

of  war. 

Uncomplainingly  bearing  that  heart- 
breaking onus. 

Though  they  never  quite' realized  wliat 
it  was  for? 

They  endured  great  discomfort  as  well 
as  privation. 

Giving  freely  their  savings  a^d  even 
their  sons. 

In  response  to  the  urgent  request  of  the 
nation. 

To  be  prey  of  the  wasters  or  food  for 
the  guns. 

Though  the  outlook  in  war  time  was 

gloomy,  they  faced  It 
With  undaunted  demeanor  and  resolute 

pluck. 

Ha'ving  made  a  step  forward,  they  never 

retraced  it. 
Nor  responded  to  hardship  by  cursing 

the  luck. 

With  their  pocketbooks  ever  encounter- 
ing wrenches. 

In  support  of  the  cause  they  were  on 
the  alert. 

And  to  better  the  lot  of  the  boys  in  the 

trenches. 

They  retrenched  till  It  pinched  and  they 
gave  till  It  hurt. 

Stringent  laws  were  enforced,  but  they 
I         never  resented, 

i  Nor  complained  when  idealists  tried  out 
]         their  fads.  > 
:  Tlirough  the  shortage  of  coal  some  one 
I         should  have  prevented 
They  werei /mute  for  the  sake  of  the 

overseas  lads. 
While  the  boys  over  there  were  tm-  , 

doubtedly  braver,— 
.\nd  a  proof  of  that  fact  they  have  fre-  \ 

quently  shown  us, — 
There  is  this  to  be  said  in  the  taxpayers' 
favor; 

That  they  did  what  was  right  and  don't 
WANT  any  bonus. 
Brookline.  QUINCY  KILBY. 


Cu«h  has  gIvV.  lage,  ai  d 

husbfcnd  (nforni.s  m:   .i.-,iior«  thm 
Liberty  Hall.    Their  only  trouble  v 
(life  In  the  open  la  that  It's  so  lianl 
get  a  eervaiit  to  stay. 

WITH  TWO  "VS" 
I  An  earnest  seeker  after  truth  wishes 
to  know  whether  ^mlth,  a  canon  real- 
dentlary  of  at.  Paul's,  I.K)ndon,  the 
witty  author  of  Peter  Plymley's  Letters 
the  Inventor  of  Mrs.  Partington  and  the 
man  that  asked  who  read  an  Araerloar 
book,  spelled  his  Christian  name  Sidney 
or  Sydney.  "I  have  seen  It  spelled  both 
ways." 

Sydney,  with  two  "y's";  yet  we  have 
found  a  curious  contradiction  In  M'lr- 
ray's  edition  of  Byron's  poems,  Ix.ndon 
1850.  Byron  In  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers"  speaks  of  "smug 
Sydney."  A  foot  note  follows  this  spell- 
ing. A  foot  note  to  Byron's  "Oh  for  a 
forty.parson  power"  has  the  same  spell- 
ing. Byron  satirized  Smith  in  "Don 
Juan" : 

"The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd 
with." 

But  see  the  footnote:    "Query,  Sidney 
(sic)  Smith,  author  of  Peter  Plimley's 
Letters?  — printer's  devil."     AVas  not' 
this  note  written  by  Byron?  I 

Byron  evidently  had  a  grudge  against 
Sydney.    Had  the  latter  cracked  a  Joke  i 
at  his  expense?  | 
"I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days 

A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a 
curate, 

And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  earn'd  its 
praise. 

Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure 
rate 

(O  Providence!  how  wondrous  are  thy 
ways! 

Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  some- 
times obdurate?) 
Gave  him  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er 
Lincoln, 

A  fat  pen  vicarage,  and  nought  to 
think  on. 


"His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  ser- 
mons jokes; 
But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst 
the  fens; 

For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  In  aguish 
folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand 
pens 

Imbibed   the  gay  bon-mot,   or  happy 

hoax: 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  com- 
mon sense. 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long. 

To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  from  the 
thick  thron*." 


FLONZALEYS 


THE  OUTINGS  OF  MR.  CU3H 

(From  F.  F.  Vs  Column  in  ttift  N.  Y.  Trlbuae) 
F.  F.  v.:  I  met  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton 
Cush  a  few  years  ago  in  Maine.  It 
was  in  June,  upon  a  fly-fishing  trip 
for  bass.  He  had  about  $300  worth  of 
tackle— all  new. 

He  went  out  on  the  water  once — 
about  200  feet  from  shore.  The  rest 
of  the  time  he  fussed  with  the  tackle 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
His  reels  were  all  bright  nickel,  with 
jewels,  and  he  wore  a  pearl  trolling 
spoon  in  the  front  of  his  hat. 

D.  F.  T. 

Mr.  CJush  is  ■so  fond  of  roughing  it 
ithat  .some  years  ago  he  purchased  a 
ioottago  at  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  J., 
jwhere  he  and  Mrs.  Cush  frequently 
entertain  guests  over  the  summer  week 
Ids.    Camp  Awhyle  is  the  ^ame  Mrs. 


For  their  last  concert  of  the  season  \ 
in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  evening  the  [ 
Flonzaley  quartet  played  Ernest  Bloch's  i 
quartet  in  B  major,  Haydn's  in  E  flat  I 
major,  op.  60,  No.  3,  and  the  Schu-  , 
mann  quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  41,  No.  1.  i 

It  was  on  Jan.  8,  1917,  that  the  ! 
Flonzaley  quartet  first  played  the  . 
Bloch  quartet  in  Boston.  At  that  t  me,  1 
or  earlier,  the  composer  showed  him- 
self ready  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  ; 
the  public  to  understa-nd  it.  "In  all  my 
work."  he  is  reported  as  saying,"!' 
intend  first  of  all  to  give  impression  to  ; 
my  feelings.  I  mean  to  speak  to  the  j 
inner,  not  the  outer  ear  of  listeners."  I 

The  first  movement  of  the  quartet,  he  : 
explains,  is  a  lamentation  of  the  JeWish  : 
people,  a  mingling  of  violence  and 
grief,  during  the  playing  of  which  the 
performers  (and  presumably  the  listen- 
ers) "should  think  of  the  Bible,  the  hot 
pulsing  blood  of  the  Orient,"  and  various 
specified  types  of  people,  all  rather  un- 
pleasant. The  second  movement  "ex- 
presses the  struggle  of  an  Idealist,  and 
the  determination  of  a  poet  to  remain 
poetical  in  spite  of  the  homely  appear- 
ance the  world  assumes  to  him."  A 
pastorale  follows,  expressing  the  writ- 
er's own  great  fondness  for  nature,  and 
the  finale,  according  to  the  composer, 
"as  well  as  Jewish  sentiment,  has  the 
action  and  energy  of  people  in  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Bloch  spoke  modestly,  more  at- 
tractively  than   these  bald  quotatio-s 
frcm  his  remarks  might  perhaps  sug- 
gest. But  he  spoke  all  in  praise  of 
pressiveness,  of  beauty, he  had  sc.-: 
a  word  to  say.  His  quartet,  in  trutl- 
a  person  Iiearing  It  for  the  first  tir 
seems    to   have   little   beauty,  the. 
t'xpressive  it  surely  is.  Mr.  Bloch  nec 
not  to  give  the  hint  "lamentoso"  to 
first  movement:    at  Its  most  cheer: 
moment  complaining,  at  other  times 
nses  to  unbridled  despair,  to  hyster: 
Though  ■ivritten  with  true  modern  froi 
lom  in  regard  to  harmony,  no  sing.. 
>assage  in   itself  sounds  bad — if  on:.' 
t  led  to  something  else  instead  of  - 
something  more  of  the  same  kind, 
tlie  very  continuity  of  tho  moder;.;. 
measures,  however,  and  aga'i  the 
close,  attain  a  soitibre  beau.:y — anc 
his  beauty  they  prove  more  lame/.ta. 
•iffectlng  than  the  wailing  and  tee-  - 
•nsFhing  body  of  the  movement. 

Throughout'  the  remaining  moveme; 
the  gloom  goes  on.     The  second,  i; 
noisiest  of  the  four,  a  conflict  of  at  1<' 
two  opposing  forces.  Is  indeed  too  re 
Rtlcaliy  conceived  to  aH'OW  of  any  be; 

'  ,        .     me  stage: 

.  wHait  it  always  has  been.  , 


iful  wrlttnfe'.  ti:ough  ^  trivial  .  ... 
inmg  passage  does  not  afford  a  n.mute 
relief  Even  the  pastorale  suK&ests 
'ature  unaer  sodden,  dripping  skles^ 
•is  shepherds  pipe  only  sad  lays.  Of  a 
Mil  gray  kind,  though,  this  pastorale 
as  beauty,  of  form  and  color  too-lf 
nu  It  werk  better  placed.  For  on  the 
mrth  movement  goes  with  its  hysteria 
•  o  se  bustle,  nolae,  on  till  the  qu  et 
.^r.  of  the  close,  which  are  beautiful 

A^c^mposer  of  high  '«=»'."";^j^f,*'.""^f 
V  comnoser  of  M?h  technical  abllKy.  of 
„wer.  and  of  magnificent  8'n<'<''-\'>  '  ^IT, 
■loch,  of  course,  xvrites  music  as  he  fee^s 
.  Therlty.thrn.thatheshouMnotreco^- 
176  that  ovfnvhelmlng  em-^tlons  "  ill  not 
■  themsMves  make  a  musical  work  en- 
,.s  even  a  receptively  Intelligent  pub- 
un'ess  they  are  set  forth  in  terms 
such  beauty,   with  due  regard  Jor 
.'ax,  contrast  and  restraint,  as  cof,^ 
ute  a  genuine  work  of  art.  /This  B 
or  quartet  may  blaze  t^e  traU  for 
•.ndld    thlncE    to    come,    to  many 
oole   it   will   appeal    for  ^>ts,  ""I!,', 
-Ined  expression  of  woe.  That  it  will 
.n»  to  performance  oft»n'-r.  how-v  r 
-  time  goes  on,  or  that  in  years  to 
ime  It  will  take  rank  as  a  master- 
icce  at  the  ri-=k  of  audacity  one  may 
nture  to  doubt. 

All  thanks  to  the  Flonza'ey  Quartet 
,,ne  the  less,  for  playing  it  a  second 
ne-and  for  playing  it  superbly  a. 
amorously  as  the  composer  him^el 
„Iid    wish,    and    yet    with  amazin^ 
phony.    These  new  works  of  signiti- 
nce  we  must  hear,  whether  we  like 
•lem  or  no,  if  we  would  keep  abreast 
i  th«  times.    And  the  quartet's  second 
aovemeni,   by   the  way,   was  heartily 
:    pplaudcd;  the  other  movements  ^ess 


BENEFIT  PROGRAM  ! 
FOR  WINSOR  NURSERY 

Miss   Esther  Gustafson  Dances  at 
Jordan  Hall  Affair 

An  entertainment  was  given  vesterda^ 
afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall  for  the  beneflj 
'  nf    the   Winsor    nursery   school.  '^"^a 
I  Esther  Gustafson  danced.     Miss  Marie 
I^ouise  Ford  was  announced  on  the  pro 
cram  to  sing  two  groups  of  songs,  but 

t,eSause  of  her  -<ld-,. 
Barozzi,  playing  the  violin.  ^''"'^  Arthurt 
Tiedler  of  the  Boston  Symph-n>  ur-^ 
chestra.  at  the  piano,  took  her  place_  I 
mIss    Gustafson    of    the    interpre  iva 
school  of  dancing,  include^  in  her  selec. 
tions    Rachmaninoffs    "Prelude    in  Q 
Minor";  Dvorak's  "Humoresque  .  Cho- 
;inT"Fantasle  in  F  Minor, ''^and  Grieg  s 
■Ballade  in   G  Minor."     Through  the 
Dvarak   music.    Miss   Gustafson,  curi- 
,     o'^sr  enough,  set  herself  to  interpre 
,  the  "spirit  of  the  negro,  childlike  anft 
,  passionate."      In    a    ^^cond    group  ot 
^  Lnces  she  gave  six  waltzes  by  Brahms 
1,  and  the  Preludes  No.  13  and  No.  20  by 

^Frederick  E.  Tillotson  accompanledj 
Miss  Gustafson  at  the  piano.  His  play- 
ing was  a  rare  pleasure.    A  fairly  large 

I  ,  audience  was  interested  and  apprec^a-] 

I I  i  tivn.  ^  ,„„  , 

N^ional  group.  Rachmanlnov  i 

Prelude  in  O  minor   | 

I        "RuKSia":  ....Chopin 

Fantasle  in  F  minor  

••Poland":        .         f,  .Dvorak 
Hunioi-esk   No.   o   ir.  <^  i^  , 

-The  South  at  Work":  .  .Grler 

,  Ballade  in  G  mvpor  .  .  v  

••The  Norse  Peop.f  : 
;      six  -waltzes.  Brfthrns: 

1,  ■■Haste  Thcp  Nymph 
No.    5.  •Tnattainerl  ' 
No    6,  -Phyllida  Flouts^  Me 
;  ^-^  ,1-  ■■VltJj:i"S\^^  infant  Dionysiu.' 
1      Prelude  No.  13.  Chopin: 
Aneel  at  the  Manger. 
Prelude  NO.  20.  ChQi.- ' 

I  '^'V;'^/%i\"rfe'  l  — Bopv^-^o.  win 

i  six?'^'"t.an^  rorar?^;'Mi,.'a;t 

crl'    B.  Tillotson  will  play  lor  mi. a 
'  ta'ison.  '  _ 


EURGIN  STRING  FOUR 

GIVES  THIRD  CONGER  1 
I  Varied  ProgramTresented  for  Music 
Lovers  in  Steinert  Hall 

Tl.e  third  concert  of  the  ^-^^^J^^^^^ 
'  Quartet  took  place  iast  mght  J^'"^; 
1,11      Ignace    Friedman,  pianist, 
'     ,     Beethoven's  quartet  in  a -a3on 
,8  NO  2,  was  Played  without  undue 
»     The  music 
,  destructive  re^^rence^The  ^^^^^_| 

as  accepted  for  ^^hat  -  ^.g^,. 
,y  work  written  when  t^e  comp  ^  .^^ 

■•^^'■•'°"^'of  Havdrrnrnot'forgett.11  of 
.fluence  of  Ha>an  ^  attempt 

io./.art.  The  P"^-^"!,/;^^.^""^  in  lh,s 
,  find  "the  greater  Beetnovei 

leasing  quartet.  Milhaud  s 

The    program  .^t^ted  tnat 
,,uartet  in  C  '"ajor  was  to  be  pe 
or  the  first  lime  in  Boston. 

-r^edCrTat  aVionlX  Quartet 
were  pl.-iyed  here  ax* 

.,„eert  I^--"\r  Flonzaleys  did  not 
fad"  cbiSeay. 


ungralulul.    11'  w«  are  uoi.  mistaken,  .(..s 
quartet  was  written  in  memory  of  Paul  j 
Cezanne.     Thore  are  some  fascinating  | 
pages,  even  in  the  third  movement,  but  j 

„„  „  fin(j  ihe  sonata  form,  rigidly  | 

a  weariness  to  the  fiesli  with  | 
exposition,  development. 

not    ill-disposed  , 


love 


,  "The  glow,  the  blush,  the  beating  hearts 
of  lovers. 
Love  that  is  all  the  earth  to  lovers 

that  mocks  time  and  space, 
Love  that  i."=  day  and  night — love  that  I? 

sun  and  moon  and  stars. 
Love  that  i.s  crimson,  sumptuous,  ?ick 
ith  perfume." 


an  some 
moulded, 
the  orthodo-K 

etc.,    so    even    lliose    nou  m-ui&p 

towards  modern  tendencies,  who  do  not'  ,  j        ,  ^, 

confound  modern  freedom  with  abomi- !      Then  followed  an  inimitable  perform 
nab  r  iLnUorsness,    nevertheless    lo.»e  1   ance  of  the  "Queen  Mab".  Scherzo, 
pa  ienel  with   prcttv   themes   of  short    ^The  concert  w     be  repeated  tonight 
breath  .'epoated  endlessly  in  a  se^^'-'V  orchestra  will  be  away  ne.xt  week 

experimental,    tentative  manner 
ideas  thinly  spread  out 


mus 

piing;  so  that,  as  Gretry,  hearing 
"Uthal,"  cried  out  for  a  fiddle — his--cars 
were  so  saied  by  violas — one  ye»rns  for 
a  long  melodic  line  utilized  afterwards 
with  some  degree  of  scholastic  skill.  Im- 
pressionism sometimes  fails  to  impress. 

The  cpnt-ert  ended  with  a  strenuous 
roaring,  sledge-hammer  performance  h 
Brahms's  piano-quartet  in  G  minor.  .Mi 
Friedman  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
his  hands  were  powerful  and  unmerci- 
ful  The  piano  lid  was  raised  on  high  to 
swell   the  din.     It  might  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  licar  the  quartet  with  a  lc>s 
formidable     pianist,     less  technically 
equipped,  but  with  a  finer  sense  of  pro- 
portion, an  appreciation  of  the  instru- 
ment's ligjitatious,  and  a  willingnes.«  to 
[be  one  of  four  players.  P.  H. 


I   of  short       The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonigh 
seemingly  ■  The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  wco 
nil-      Thin     ''  he  program  of  .March  24  and  2.t  is  } 
isieal   'tip-  •  <"o"''"'-°:  d'Indy,  "-Wallensteln,"  a  Tri 

Ogy;      Kichheim       Oriental  Tmr^mccint 


'■Wallensteln,"  a  Tril 
,  1-...1..1C.M1.  Oriental  Impressions 
'first  performance);  Goldmark,  Over- 
ture, "In  the  Spring."  Mr.  De  Gogor:^.-t 
-.ing  Handel's  "Where'er  You  AValk' 
'f'atito  del  Prcsid  >        '  Aharez 


v.-ill 

and 


18TH  CONCERT 


IS  follows: 
B    minor;  j 
Debussy,  i 
vine;    Scott.  ' 
Etude,  F 
,    Polichin-  j 
minor,   op.  10 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

18th  concert  of  the  Boston 
svmphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux,  con 

took  place  yc^erday  afternoon 
in  Svmphony  Hall.  The  program  was| 
a.  follows:  Mozart.  ''Haffner''  .eren^^^^^ 
--firsrt  four  movements.  Bach.  . 

?-A\;J.^  :aT  .''An  They  from 
«hall    Come'  ;   I..oeftler,      i  ne    ^-i  .^i. 
the  Air"    "The  Fiddler  of  Dooney"  and 
^■raiU  in-Ni-Holahan"  from   Five  Irish 

Fantasies  for  voice  "-^f^b  f^om 
llcz.  Garden  Scene  and  Queen  Mab  from 
"Romeo  and  .Tullet." 

No  finer  violin  P'^^n^, /^^",,l^tire 
Mr   Richard  Burgin  in  Jlo^art  s  Sere  j 
nade  has  been  heard   here    n  recent^ 
"ears     It  was  fine  in  its  delicacy  and 
grace;  in  Us  understanding  of  the  Moz-, 
Irtian  music  in  the  "gallant"  rnanner 
in  Its  acceptance  of  the  music  for  what 
It  was  worth,  and  its  avoidance  of  any- 
thing incongruously  important.  Gharm- 
Ing  festival  music  of  the  18th  century, 
charminglv  played,   with  an  accuracy 
that  was  never  pedantic,  with  an  ease 
and  good  fellowship  as  if  the  violinist 
had   been   one   of   Elisabeth   Haffner  s 
wedding  guests  and,  in  the  Andante,  ha-a  | 
been  filled  with  gentle  sentiment,  see-, 
ing  the  bride.  ' 

Mr.  Loeffler  composed  14  or  15  years 
ago  "The  Hosting  of  the  Sldhe'  and, 
"The  Host  of  the  Air,"  music  for  poems 
by  W  B.  Yeats  for  voice  and  piano,  j 
They  were  sung  here  by  David  Bispham 
-looQ  The  "Irish  Fantasies"  are  now 
number:  "The  Hosting  of  the 
and  "The  Ballad  of  the  Fox 
•  besides  those  sung  yesterday. 
(The  words  of  "Catilin-Ni-Holalian"  are 
by  W.  Hefernan,  the  Blind.) 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  legends 
of  the  Sidhe  would  appeal  to  Mr. 
Loeftler's  poetic  fancy,  his  artistic 
curiosity  concerning  the  workings  of 
magic,  ifairv  lore,  glamoury  and  all  fan- 
tastical beliefs  and  illusions.  Those 
who  know  his  "Devil's  Vlllanelle"  ap- 
preciate his  mastery  of  grim  humor  in 
orchestral  music.  But  even  his  warm- 
est admirers  were  yesterday  surprised 
bv  the  playfulness,  the  rollicking  spirit 
.   ...  ffjg  racial 


in  1909. 
five  in 
Sldhe." 
Hunter.' 


of  his  "Fiddler  of  Dooney  .  mc  10,^1- 
and  patriotic  fervor  and  the  fiery,  revo 
lutionarv  spirit  that  characterized  his 
■Caitilin-Xi-Holahan."  with  the  reliev- 


Miss  Ethel 

BY  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Ethel  Hutchinson,  pianist,  gav 
a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.     Her   program    was  £ 
Bach-Salnt-Saens.  Gavotte. 
MacDowell.    Keltic  sonata: 
Nocturne   and   General  Lav 
Paradise    Birds;  Arensky. 
Sharp   major;  Rachmanlnov 
elle;    Chopin.  Etude.  C   min^..  - 
.Nfo.  12;  Schumann.  Nachtstueck  in  P: 
Gounod-Liszt.  Waltz  from  "Faust." 

Again  we  listened  this  season  to  Mac- 
Dowell's  musical  setting  of  "Delrdre's 
song  and  wizard  lore  of  great  Cuchui- 
lin's  fall."  Again  we  wondered  if  De- 
bussy had  anybody  in  mind  when  he 
rortrayed  in  music  the  eccentric  Gen- 
eral Lavine.  Did  Debussy  thus  lam- 
poon some  more  or  less  distinguished 
perfion.  as  Gounod  is  said  to  have  had 
the  critic  Chorley  before  him  when  he 
wrote  his  "Funeral  March  of  a  Marion- 
ette"? Some,  perhaps,  rubbed  their 
eyes  when  they  saw  that  Liszt  had 
made  a  transcription  of  the  Waltz  in 
"Faust"?  He  arranged  it  in  1861.  a 
rea7  in  which  he  dined  -PPed  with  j 
Gounod  and  others  m  P^'^'-'';  „  ^^'^^^^e ' 
I  1859  he  asked  his  Princess  to  piocure 
a  copy  of  "Faust"  for  h  m--to  buy  it. 
not  to  ask  Gounod  for  it     In  a  letter 

''Zerf  were     moments    when  Miss 
Hu^clinsol   made   a   pleasing  ttripre- 
tSy^s  Etude^wlfich^ga^e":; 

lout  true  solidity.  '5"^,',  vgr  per- 

use of  the  dan^per  Vff^^^f^'^^rJo.v- 
I  formance  suffe  ed  thereb  ^  ,„„,poser's 

'       '   t'eTnTc      NO  other  pianist  within 
own  te<^V,    ;- J^as  given  that  idea  of 
our  y.«'=^l'^^  °",„^fed   swiftness,  called 
I  peculiar   and  .-Keltic"  sonata. 

,for  in  the  finale  of  the    Keltic  ^^^^^^^^ 

1  This  sonata  as  ,'r,_„n's  present 

beautiful    tone^     !^"^"\he  general  ef- 
ments  (detracted  from   tne  s 
feet  of  her  playing  even  when 
the  most  agreeable. 


.  a  mistaken  way  to  | 
If  anv  young  peopl- 
"     '    ,      .„  vesterd.ay  felt  at  a  los.s  | 
a,e  ^-^-^'^''^^Beethoven's  greatness,  they  I 

evidence.  own  way.  was 

The  performance  in  iv_ 

of  --"clsa^  rt  'woulT  scarcely  be 
and  Ml.   Casais  ^^^^^  however, 

anything    ^'^!.'„,  '  hed  Beethoven  with 
*,',r;Ttoo  mucli  of  humility;  hold- 1 
something  'oo  mvicn  ^^^^^ 

i„g  it  -^l.^^.^'^lX^rlZ  abandon  he 

the  =°l°[^"^-ther  plays  it 

brmgs    to    other  ^^^^^^^ 

dryly,  with  none  ot  absorbing 
■"^ntn'o  Mr  Casals  being  apparent- 
to  listen  J-"^ ,  oj  mind,  the  artists 
ly  of  a  ^'-T^^Vceord  Sr.  Casals  shone 
,vere  -l";"  in  acco  d      ^^^^^  ^  „ 

n"'  K      free  from  that  sticky  sweet- 
'""'  ^anv  Tellists.  and  most  Us- 

Hutchinson ,  ^ ...^.i^S.  .y-^»^f- 

"•""'i  '".Si-  "1  oo»r...  however, 
meana  »  "  .imp  thev  remembereJ 

not  for  some  ^"'■^"f  ^^"y  both  Instru- 
anism  ''>"'='^^„«^f  "'%he    audience  wa. 

,    Enthusiastic,  when  the  concert- 
warmly  enthusiasu  .  afternoon, 
givers  appeared  and  all  tne  a  ^  ^  ^ 


iisiitr' 

\^ 
'°Mi 

once  B"' 
lit  hOBi" 

iiiwd  baa. " 
,1  itM 
*!  Bre  n«« 

Ksleepettii 
Isolde  Me 
«t!  threi  » 
or;  Sloiart  . 

*  5»f  ' 
nactly  t. 


jleuhod'* 
ipKte  rarces 
Mile  l!  its 

A  III! 
jlsyin?  o«i 
the  itb 
itklj  MM, 
rloiBly  vati' 
mail. «» P" 
tgis  lust  fi- 
1!  aiu 
psIdfKtaB. 
Ik  I  lew  111 
stk). 

Ill  Frratte 
(]ull(  !s : 


The  London  Times  reviewing  recitals 
Jen  makes  comments  that  are  of  unl- 

'^f  TowtrTjone,     pla,j^d  Bach^ 

^"t^oTgain''^^- ^or^:s; 

SSiSnrandr^ 

r^^tt^ror^^BtiUortTj'w^'^ 

rsarli^g^or^t  heaW-  J^-J^rdoVo 
'tus'sn^eron  was  singi;ig  Hebrldea 

rruirhavr^Xht^^^^ 
&roXm^^^^^^^^ 

n  story  or  a  deed  to  ten  <^   

r  ar^r  not  Ukely  to  know  ^^J^^^..^^ 

g^Ts^^r  ir^ust  too  much  en  ...» 

pljsis  on  Uio..tune  quite  to  proauce  ^^^^^^^^ 

i    illusion.         .    Hctienr  to  have  the  l|  i'»dd™ 

Why  is  it  «e  'f^^i'^ed  for  chambi  p...t< 

■    of  the  Pla"°,,'^^*  ^fTs  iustasloud  I') 

^  '""^  "f<,r  uns;rr:w  t^e  datper  ped= 
remedy  Is  to  ""f^^^'\.{ga,ts  the  violin,  ,  _ 
,t  is  that  roar  that^def^e^ats^^^^^  ^^^^ 


[itili  loEt',  I 
iitl  stpp' 
iraptr  It!  ■ 
*i  tlEkt  [ 
mst, 

II  Is  not  (' 
irtlM  It  1 

iStl  IITO! 

iipIaMit!! 

j.'ahm  ( 
>rj  ik  H ; 
Ctainjtl 

i'tiVH,  f( 


ritH, 

}*ij'(ii 


►-.■■rjtij  I 

ItMSUlli 

trpKllta, 

I'm  iin 
Wii;ll!ta 
'tenlrtii 


••('aitilin-Xi-Holanan.--  wiin  tiie  lenc- 
ing  episode  of  the  appeal  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Each  one  of  the  three  songs  is 
admirable  in  "its  own  way.  Tn  each  one 
the  poet  finds  an  apt  interpreter  m 
In  the  story  of  O'DriscoU's  wild 


music  -  —  . 

adventure  there  is  constantly  varying 
rxpre'sion  without  a  too  realistic  under- 
lining of  the  text.  There  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  mystery  as  In  the  poet  s 
verse  There  is  constantly  eloquent  In- 
strumentation which,  with  the  harmonic 
scheme,  not  forced,  not  extravagant, 
adds  to  the  magic  of  the  words  to  be 
sung.  Xot  soon  will  one  forget  the  pas- 
sage illustrative  of 

•■Old  men  ar<1  touhb  men  and  xnung  elrls 
-Were  Rone  like  •  drifting  emnke. 
or  the  piping  so  sad  and  so  gay.  high 
up  in  the  air. 

'  .Musical  imagination  Is  richly  dis- 
played in  the  other  -songs,  widely  diffcr- 
i-Hg'as'they  do  in  mood. 

Mr  AtcCormack  sank  these  "Fantasies 
,  con  amore.    It  is  needless  to  say  that 
-  Mr     Loeffler   could    not    find  another 
-in-'er  so  richlv  endowed  by  nature,  so 
■  artTsticallv  competent,  so  -warmly  sym- 
.  pathetic.     No  wonder  that  these  songs 
were  received  with  genuine  enthusiasm; 
that  composer  and  singer  were  applaud- 
ed to  the  echo.  Nor  should  Mr.  Monteux 
and  the  orchestra  be  forgotten  for  their 
share  in  the  achievement  of  success. 

Although  some,  to  whom  all  the  music 
of  the  indefatigable  and  prolific  Bach 
shows  plenary  inspiration,  may  con- 
c^ider-the  statement  a^s  little  short  of 
;-ank  blasphemy,  we  found  the  two  arias 
i  du"l  musically  and  aesthetically  d.ill, 
'   ,       ^,r.r  than  vocal.  , 


BAUER  AiNU  CASALS  IN 
BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Play  Three  So"^  fo-"  'Ce»o  and 
Piano 

In  symphony  »-\Ztt^^n<iy'^lo 
noon  Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  ana 


r\imental 


Casals,  •cemst.^e ^  conceM^of  je.- 
thoven  music,  playing  tnr  ^^^^^ 
violoncello  -"^  piano,  the  ^^^^ 

5,  C  major,  op.  1"^.  --^ '   riations  on  a 
for  good  measure  some  var.^^^^ 
theme  from  ^o^art  s     Mag  ^.^^„g 
In  the  large  audience  wer  ^^  ^^^ 

people,  some,  very  young  m 
Cvere  perhaps  hearing  the.r  "'"^^^re  still 
ven   in  concert.     If  ^tuaenr  ^ 
;:ught  that  B-thoven  is  the^^gr^e^^.^^ 

of  all  <=°"}P°^^fj"  young  listeners  just 
to  learn  ^om  these  j  oung 
1  how  his  greatness        show  ^^^^ly 

terday,  im.P«,f,^^  1.  c'  major  sonata 
duller  music  th^n  the  C  m  l  ^^^^ 

Ihe  never  wrote,  the  u  m  j  ^^^^^^^ 
«ame   opus,   despite   \^ear  !f  only  for 

•  Lave  been  better  to  h^^^^.^'^,  adagio. 

the  few  Pf5/'%°^,f  the  heights.  And 
pages  which  soaie  iiic  _ 

!  '"^^  ^''''Td  hardty  have"  looked  back 
I  poser   could   hardly   n  j^^^^ 

upon  with  content  "^"^     n  grace 

been  likely  to  '""^yet  anytlUng 

tor  youthful  G  /".nor  orj 

of  ..greatness'  ^^^^  the  rest 

years,  high  as  it  towers  p^^^. 

of  yesterday's  offering.     ^       .^.g  le.- 

ent  an  entire  program  of  a  master 


would  be  the  first  to  a  ^ 
Ittelng  singers        could  only 
Mr.  Coates  misleads.    »  is  tn 
^^th  which   Plato   ^^^^^„^f^„'rhe's  Ii 
■When  they  touched  on  mor  . 

Ihey  made  the  -^"/^^^oat^s  ha«  » 

cause.     When  Mr.  Coates  ^^^^ 

Bong-and  his  P^o^^,"°S  not  d  r  \IM 
two,  thought  ^"d  horses  snsf  „ake;ltiTw) 
^om  us  which  they  w«^™  ^      ts  tiaijip, 

difficult  to  l^rTnJ  or  our  ((hy,-  ' 
(reputed)  bad  ^'"f '"^  „f  the  comp.  " 
ketlcal)  bad  "P*"'""  J'/^i.^ng  it  a  g  « 
tlon.  that  we  end  by  thinking  . 
Bong.     Consequently   a  re 
should  have  been  over  In  an  « 
half    lasted    two    hours    t^  ^^^^^ 

eeemed  ^  ^ongs  had  to  be  - 

least  a  third  of  the  songs  n 

-^^^g^^^^l^r.ToVeslhantoberU 

nir.  Giibl^TBailer  the  po^^-- 
baritone  with  a  ring  in  it  jvl 

Miss  Mar  e  Hall  s  conce«. 
hopes  revive     Sot^g  seen^  ^ 
,,arlous  condition  just  no  ^.^^ 
have  forgotten,  ""/^"^rs  think  ^ 
is  ilke  to  sing,  and  singer 
art  can  be  learnt  in  a  yf  ^^J^aiy,  ,at 
th^  result  is,  t°.  P",V  erance  bet  en 
there  Is   '^°']^P'«*fM!ne  "The  songs 
.art  and  popular  fef  "^^,^^  voice  r 
become  Pi^"°  P'^^^,^  not  heard-a, 
gato.  the  words  ^re  not  ^, 
fntly  deliberately;  for  ear 
be  too  positive  and  dlstur 
.and  the  voices^ar?^mo^,^  „,  g:  ay.Hf,  ^ 


'Ml 


kiihil 

'lillll, 
a  't*« 
It  ^  ■ 
ur 
a 

rs  j-'itL  J 
itfiwiii 

!lr  ' 


not  out  of  tune.  •^";'  ",,,,. g  by  a 

s^r:^^^^H5"t^n- 

;^^!^ndTsTn"t;m\rn^,-l.^ 


A»K)rds  are  Intendea  w  g.i   

Ind  are  in  English  ^'tten       ^,  v-m„ 

„,en  and  ^°™«"„/tune  and  the-ofl,,."^ 
In  both  words  and  tune,  ^ 

we  do,  whether  the^^^^^f  Butter' ^.'.'^ 
Rowland  or  the  l-nmature  ^^^^  ^, 
or  the  amateur  Nap  er  .. 
esateric  Boughton  or  the  ^  e  ^ 
one  curious  PoInt  arose  n 
happened  to  '-mg  the_  Faery  ^ 

the  '•I"'m°'-t«-i,f  °"^,,,ientllv 
way.  which  quite  ^=-'^^^"^'^,10-1. 
«K..ctly  th«  »tyle  °t  the  m  .^^ 
a  very  good  styie,  i.<^ 


.til. 
•  rry 

H 


I 


fit 


1 


iuc\y  aslceil  for  iiumc  "lii  a  mug.  " 
i)f  *<>pn  well  content  with  llqueur- 
ifuls  of  the  other  sonRs.  'Will  Mr 
ly,  who  Is  now  Invostlni?  In  ex 
1  .  mce,  fro  for  the  high  dividends  or 
nno  himself  to  the  gilt-edged  ae- 
leB? 

.  Brallowsklty's  playtnpr  has  an  tm- 
atn  and  deep  appeal.  U  is  not  done 
effect,"  but   Is   "'popular"   In  the 
hM  sense;   It,  Is  Immensely  able  and 
pi  tlcal.    In  his  Chopin  the  chief  Im- 
pi  Uon  was  Its  freshness;  It  was  like 
ijgr  Into  a  well-aired  room  with  a 
HI     Arc — everything:  In  Its  place,  just 
W  '6  we  want  It.  and  not  a  speck  of 
tlm  anywhere.    We  were  not  bothered 
"Interpretations."      there  was 
tifltngr  between  us  and  the  music;  and 
1  that  Is  *h6  case  the  Immortals  re- 
once    more    their  Immortality, 
h  the  human  Imperfections  of  the 
pAthood  had,  it  may  be,  for  the  mo- 
denled   them.     Many   think  the 
lies  are  musty,  fusty,  dusty  things, 
the  divinity  is  there,  but  peradven- 
he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked. 
S3  Isolde  Menges  played  with  Mr. 
latl  three  sonatas,  Medtner  In  B 
yr#r:   Mozart   In   E   flat,   and  Ces.ir 
ck.    Miss  Merges  seems  to  us  to 
)ff  exactly  the  solution  of  the  ex- 
int'a  eternal  problem,  how  far  to 
the  tale  was  told  to  me"  and  how 
i^to  dramatize  the  Incident."  Both 
good  things  to  do,  and  there  are 
le  who  do  the  one  or  the  other  with 
plete  success.     With  Miss  Menges 
Tj  music  Is  its  natural  self,  but  evcry- 
g  Is  freshened  up  a  little,  and  looks 
jest,  as  the  flowers  look  their  best 
•  rain.    If  It  were  not  for  this  sort 
lajing  occasionally  how  could  one 
the    nth    time    of    listening  to 
ickJg  canon,  so  smoothly  correct,  so 
cipusly  varied  at  the  psychological 
lent,  so  proper.      And  then  Miss 
ges  Just  gives  It  that  touch  which 
es  us  admit  that  this   Is  hiiman 
lo  after  all,  and  fit  to  take  its  place 
a  few  other  moderns  among  the 
ics. 

ere  Is  a  Just-so-and-not-otherwlse 
It  Frenchmen  generally,  and  De- 
:y  quit©  as  much  as  any;  and  If  it  Is 
faithfully  given  they  fail  to  pieces, 
■nan  logic,  on  the  other  hand,  needs 
luch  support,  and  we  can  well  afford 
'emper  Its  rigor  with  a  littje  rubato 
he  right  places  and  for  the  right 
JOse. 

is  not  every  folk-tune,  however 
btlful  It  may  appear  to  be  in  its 
IVB  surroundings,  which  can  bear 
isplantatlon  Into  the  sophisticated 
osphere  of  a  public  concert  hail. 
|I  this  Is  why  recitals  of  folk-music 
y  are  apt  to  become  a  little  monoto- 
s  before  the  end  is  reached.  Music, 
icever,  for  the  general  use  must  be 
to  stand  such  a  test,  and  while 
ry  one  must  feel  grateful  to  those! 

UBlt»Sts  who  have  collected  so  many 
;he  old  tunes  and  thus  put  them  Into 
eral  circulation,  he  need  not  expect 
b   one  to   be  a  gem   of   the  first 

'|*it  the  concert  was  redeemed  by  M. 
baud's  vloUn.  We  heard  a  piece  by 
•les  with  little  In  it  beyond  what  he 
there,  and  Chausson's  "Poeme"  with 
rything  in  it.     The  point  is  that, 
ugh  he  has  his  ups  and  downs  of  in- 
retatlon,  M.  Thibaud  couj^  not,  if 
would,  produce  anything  but  a  superb 
He  makes  us  in  love  with  music 
lin;  listening  to  him,  we  believe  once 
e  In'  Its  depth  and  range  and  woiyth- 
leneH. 


he  liondon  Dally  Telegraph.  He  (J. 
r  M.  Rorke  In  "A  Musical  Pilgrim's 
T>gres3")  wonders  whether,  in  re- 
n  ineing  passionate  expression,  Debussy 
d  not  sacrifice  that  which  he  did  not 
TiSfiSS.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  De- 
y','^y  could  never  have  hoped  to  come 
v.hin  measurable  distance  of  Wagner 
o  Beethoven  as  regards  dramatic  force 
el  lyrical  impetus.  The  few  instances 
Ji  left  bearing  a  lyrical  complexion  are 
•  iply  pitiful.  That  does  not  disqualify 
)n.  for  tho  flrat  posltloa  In  another : 

liere.  The  usual  themes  of  tragedy — 
ie,  death  and  the  crookeo  wa,vs  In 
ilch  life  sometimes  chooses  to  work — 
ver  called  out  from  htm  an  eloquent 
sture  for  the  reason  that  he  was  in- 
pable  of  such  a  thing.  But  it  Is  surely 
iwise  to  apply  the  same  standards  to 
art.  A  great  portrait  painter  is  not 
pected  to  be  equally  great  in  land- 
ape,  and  great  prose  wrlteri?  liave 
Elected  poetry.  The  strength  of 
bussy  lies  not  in  the  "tightening  of 
o's  lips,"  which  may  be  an  Indication 
the  drama  that  is  passing  in  the 
ul,  and  may  also  be  mistaken  for  a 
tn  of  mere  physical  discomfort.  It  lies 
his  supreme  power  to  penetrate  re- 
ins never  explored  before,  realms  of 
adow  and  gossamer,  of  fear  and  fan- 
sy,  in  which  passion  is  hushed  by  the 
ifstery  that  weighs  over  everything 
d  dlms  each  outline.  Debussy  Is  the 
jslcian  who  can  take  us  to  the  very 
reshold  of  the  world  of  dreams. 


e  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York, 
"Back  to  Methuselah" 

^e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Pritch- 
Eaton  for  the  following  account  of 

courage  shown  on  several  occasior.s 

The  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York; 
'he  unique  place  which  the  Theatre 
lid  of  New  York  occupies  in  .Vmiiri:an 
iatricals  hoe  been  empnasized  by  the 

dtct  on  of  Shaw's  "Ba.-:k  to  Mcthu  • 
ah."  at  the  Carrlck  Tlie.<itr<4,  a  ii:ay 

long  that  it  has  to  be  presented  In 


i»r.  (.'  M    :  Dim,  h:mi  1-  n  il   ..  .M-in  »,■  •■ 
r:i.i[  It  out-lasts  an  or<i..ia.y  play.  'I Up 
»econd  section.  In  fact,  has  to  b?cln  at 
nnif-ii.*t  seven,   anj      ft»e  la  served 
bi>  acts  to  s^isi.iln   tlia  audi'n' 

"hxw  \va»  an  earlv  ohan.nlon  of  Wagner. 
In  llw^days  wntn  suoh  champ. unship 
iTvs  I  •"fashiocKbie,  but  he  has  walied 
II  1  his  .  d  ane  t~>  put  'h-.  otruU  WaBr.»r 
cVi  iipon  tho  hun-.an  cipiOiiy  to  pay  ai- 
ie:)t:..n.  Now.  Imiced,  lie  na»  cu'-^lcne 
ih.i  I.',-. sttr,  for  oven  '  i.'? r«ir«l"  cm  b<» 
ojrr.Vf-sed  between  S:30  and  11:.'.C',  aiii 
t.ie  iXi.  t  operas  .ire.  ifuir  ail,  Inrtlvtluni 
i-ilts  while  th'j  scpara'f.  acis  of  "I'ack 
0  .Mcth'j;--elai\'  aro  nol.  SlMW  nln'iSeif, 
In  his  Instruct. on.s  to  t..»  ''lui  d.  Insisted 
that  "the  whole  dose"  must  be  taken. 
No  seats  are  sold  except  for  all  three 
parts. 

The  point  Is,  however,  that  a  play  of 
such  great  length,  requiring  so  revolu- 
tionary a  method  of  presentation  (that 
Is,  re<tulring  the  .audience  to  come  once 
a  week  for  three  weeks,  and  a  play,  fur- 
ther, which  each  evening  puts  euch  a, 
tax  on  the  powers  of  attention,  was 
practically  doomed  in  advance,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  to  a  life  on  Bre- 
tano's  counters,  not  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre.  To  produce  it  called  for  almost 
superhuman  efforts  by  the  actors,  who 
have  to  double  in  many  parts,  and  re- 
hearse sections  two  and  three  while  act- 
ing section  one;  it  called  for  settings 
for  eight  scenes,  or  the  equivalent  of 
three  ordinary  plays;  it  could  never,  in 
•.he  nature  of  things,  be  taken  on  the 
road,  except  to  a  very  few  large  cities, 
because  It  has  to  stay  at  least  Oiree  ^ 
^■.•eek";  in  a  place  to»be  seen  in  its  en-  ; 
tireti',  and  of  course  the  cost  of  moving 
the  sete  is  great;  finally.  It  made  de- 
mands on  the  public  that  the  ordinary 
manager  would  hardly  dare  to  veniuro. 
The  ordinary  manager  might  put  on 
one  play  out  of  three  which  he  kn.  w 
wouli  tax  the  attention  of  his  puJjlIo, 
hoping  to  retrieve  from  the  other  two. 
But  to  risk  the  cost  of  three  prod'ucti aiis 
on  one  play  like  "Back  to  Methuselah" 
would  be  to  Invite  suicide. 

Yet  the  Theatre  Guild  blithely  made 
the  venture,  and  by  every  indication 
have  got  away  with  it.  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  make  any  money,  because  they 
can  never  send  the  play  on  tour,  as  they 
have  sent  "Liliom,"  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes 
By,"  and  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped,"  all 
three  of  which  plays  are  bringing  them 
in  revenue  at  the  present  moment.  But 
the  advance  sale  alone  was  large  enough 
to  insure  the  Guild  against  serious  loss. 
They  were  able  to  mount  the  longest 
play  of  the  moet  verbose  as  well  as  the 
most  brilliant  modern  dramatist,  when 
no  other  manager,  in  America  or  Ijon- 
don,  would  attempt  it. 

WTiy  is  thiis?    It  is  not  completely  ex-  . 
plained,   surely,   by   the  fact  that  the 
guild  has  learned  by  experiment  how  to  ' 
get  fine  stage  effects  at  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  to  other  managers,  though 
that   is   an  element  In   their  succes». 
Neither  ie  their  success  to  be  wholly  ex- 
plained by  the  fkct  that  in  the  three 
years  of  their  life  they  have  produced  ! 
15  other  plays,  before  this  one,  nearly  all  I 
of  them  exceptionally  good  plays,  and 
exceptionally  well  done,   so   that  they 
possessed  the  public  confidence. 

Belasco  possesses  the  public  confi- 
dence, certainly  eo  far  as  his  methods  of 
production  are  concerned,  but  he  could 
hardly  have  sold  out  his  theatre  in  ad- 
ivance  for  two  cycles  of  this  long  winded 
Iplay.  Neither  Is  It  entirely  explained  by 
(the  fact  that  the  guild  has  built  up  a 
subscription  list  of  3000  people,  who  take 
iseats  to  every  new  play.  That  list  would 
jnot  sell  out  the  Garrlck  Theatre  for  one 
jcycle,  though  of  course  it  greatly  helps.  | 
j  For  a  final  answer,  we  get  down  to  the  | 
principle  on  which  the  guild  operates.  ; 
jthe  principle  of  co-operation.  The  act-  i 
ors  work  for  much  smaller  salaries  than  j 
'\n  other  tlieatres,  and  share  in  the  j 
(Profits.  If  a  play  Is  a  great  success,  j 
ithey  are  well  paid,  but  if  it  does  not  at- 
tract the  public,  they  are  not  such  a 
'drain  of  the  guild's  reserves  as  they 
i  would  be  on  the  reserr^es  of  an  ordinary 
j  manager.  Moreover,  the  men  and  "wom- 
;en  who  do  the  managin^^and  producln-s 
are  also  on  a  co-operative  basis,  and 
!they  are,  furthermore,  all  sufficiently 
amateurs  to  be  willing  to  work  their 
heads  off  for  no  monetary  return  what- 
ever, if  the  play  they  are  doing  seems 
to  them  especially  worth  while,  but 
proves  to  be  a  poor  box  office  attra.c- 
tion.  If  the  Theatre  Guild  could  accum- 
ulate surplus  enough  to  buy  a  theatre  of 
their  own,  so  that  the  question  of  rent 
was  eliminated,  they  could  in  time  pro- 
duce even  more  economically  than  they 
do  now,  which  means  they  could  experi- 
ment with  even  more  unu.sual  plays  than 
"Back  to  Methuselah."  So  long  as  they 
maintained  a  fair  proportion  of  produc- 
tions which  drew  good  crowds,  so  that 
the  actors  had  a  reasonable  hope  of  re- 
wards tliat  compensated  them  for  acting 
witli  the  guild,  they  would  never  have 
any  trouble  in  getting  fine  casts.  Cer- 
tainly, they  have  had  no  trouble  so  far. 
The  ambitious  actor,  of  course,  would, 
[far  rather  act  with  the  guild  than  else- 
jwhere,  because  the  plays  are  as  a  rule 
better,  and  the  opportunities  for  devel- 
opment greater.  All  he  asks  is  a  fair  . 
return  in  the  long  run.  And.  in  the  long 
run,  he  gets  It  from  the  guild.  Immedi- 
ately before  "Back  to  Methuselah,"  for 
instance,  three  guild  productions,  "Lll- 
iom,"  "Mr.  P>lm"  and  "He  Who  Gets 
Slapped,"  were  great  popular  successes, 
anri  the  actors  richly  shared. 


It  comi>s  down.  aXter  ail,  to  a  ' 
of  econonili  .s-  like  most  things 
world.  To  exuerliiient  In  the  tlioaiic, 
you  muHt  find  a  sy.stem  unde,'  which 
excessive  costs  can  be  eliminated.  The 
guild  are  finding  11  by  co-operation.  It 
seems  to  work. 

Romance  In  Modern  Dress 

n.ondon  Dally  Tfl»./?rftpni  ) 
Romance  may  ('ome  to  us  In  modern 
dress.  That  scene  in  Mr.  Maugham's 
"The  Circle"  between  lovers  in  modern 
clothes  who  ftpoke  language  which  wa.s 
slangy  rather  than  Idiomatic,  and  who 
Eworo  at  one  another  In  the  modern 
way,  was  indubitably,  a  scene  of  high 
romance;  but  there  were  two  mdbda, 
almost  two  methods,  in  "The  Circle," 
the  serious  romantic  and  the  cynically 
farclal  when  the  author  mocked  at  him- 
self for  turning  romantic  and  at  his 
audience  for  taking  the  Romance  with 
seriousness.  Even  Sir  Jarties  Barrle  will 
not  b«  ■wlii  In  modern  costume;  li« 

takes  us  to  his  Islands  and  his  woodsi 
but  Is  It  possible  to  watch  Crlchton  in 
the  last  act,  after  his  terrific  ge.sture 
at  the  end  of  the  third,  without  feeling 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  groat 
renunciation  of  a  great  romantic  figure? 
Nevertheless,  modern  dress  imposes  a 
handicap  upon  romance;  its  wildnesa.  Its 
glamour  of  irrelevance,  have  difficulty 
In  declaring  themselves  in  the  clothes 
of  every-day  life,  and  the  romantic 
author  is  entitled  to  heighten  hi.s  effects 
and  to  emphasize  by  a  jo.vousness  of 
physical  color  in  scene  and  costume  the 
joyous  emotions  of  his  play.  So  long 
as  all  Is  In  unison,  a  number  of  little  [ 
thrills  are  the  right  accessories  to  the 
great  thrill  of  romance-*the  tjtirill  of  a 
chivalrous  idealism.  A  comparatively 
small  detail  like  the  right  lighting  of  a 
scene  may  contribute  very  greatly,  and 
some  artist  of  the  theatre  has  his  per- 
sonal triumph  when  the  lighting  of,  say, 
an  exuberantly  written  scene  is  ex- 
uberant and  not  garish,  just  as  another 
sort  of  artist  has  his  triumph  when  he 
determines,  in  writing  a  romantic  play, 
e.\actly  what  measure  of  humor  will 
assist  romance. 
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Negro  Minstrels  and  Toronto 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

"Cool"  Burgess,  to  whom  reference 
was  recently  made  in  As  the  World 
Wags,  was  one  of  a  coterie  of  tho 
stage  struck  Toronto  boys  and  girls  in 
1864-7.  Joe  Bank.?,  dancer;  Den  Thomp- 
son, comedian;  Charlie  Gardner,  min- 
strel, and  Sage  Richardson,  Charley 
Tliorne,  Pat  Redmond,  were  of  these. 
Several  of  them  attained  a  wide,  gen- 
eral popularity.  From  Toronto  and  its 
vicinity  also  came  aeorge  Thatcher, 
minstrel,  dancer,  and  suclx  men,  prac- 
tical electrical  workers  as  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  Alex  Graham  Bell.  D.  C. 
L,a  Rue's  minstrels  as  well  as  Duprez 
and  Benedict's  burnt  cork  artists  were 
well  known  there.  Jn  American  Civil 
War  days  the  negro  minstrels  had  also 
a  panorama  show  of  battle  scene.  But 
no  stage  individual  made  such  a  mark 
as  did  "Cool"  Burgess  witli  his 
"Nicodemus  Johnson"  and  like  ditties. 
The  other  day  one  of  the  Bcston  play- 
houses gave  an  act  whdch  .  included 
five  old  time  minstrels  led  by  a  fine 
baritone  singer,  Mr.  Norcross,  aged  81. 
They  all  sang  well,  beginning  with 
"Old  Dog  Tray,"  "Willie,  We  Have 
Missed  You"  and  other  songs  by 
Stephen  C.  Foster.  They  danced  the 
clogs,  single  and  double,  and  did  them 
so  well  that  for  a  week  the  vaude- 
ville audiences  were  in  a  "furore"  over 
them.  The  theatre  managers  were  as- 
tonished. They  knew  that  to  many 
new  comers  to  America  in.  the  audi- 
ence negro  minstrelsy  was  unknown. 
Even  these  applauded  enthusiastically. 
London  did  not  encourage  the  recent 
effort  to  revive  this  sort  of  a  show, 
largely,  I  think,  becaitse  there  was  no 
Jack  Haverly  to  carry  through  the  re- 
vival campaign.  Minstrelsy  died  out 
partly  because  slavery  a'hd  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  were  no  more;  partly 
because  It  became  distasteful  to  the 
negro  and  the  Irishman  in  the  new 
freedom  to  be  mimicked  and  ridiculed 
on  the  stage.  But  the  songs  and  the 
plantation  folk  lore,  the  banjo  and 
bones  and  fiddles  of  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  and  the  songs  by 
Boucicault  and  Floyd  in  "The  Coileen 
Bawn"  and  "Arrah  na  Pogue"*.wlll 
never  wholly  die  out  on  this  continent. 
Brookline.  WNT.  B.  VTOIGHT. 

Charley  Gardner,  known  as  "Hop 
Light  Loo"  Gardner,  born  at  Toronto 
In  1839,  died  at  Long  Island  City  fn 
1909.  Sage  Richardson  was  born  in 
New  York,  but  he  began  li/is  stage  life 
with  the  Holman  troupe^  in  1864,  at 
Toronto,  and  as  a  negro  minstrel  with 
Cool  Burgess's  Co.  He  died  at  San 
Francisco  In  1883.  George  Thatcher 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  where  he  be- 
gan as  a  minstrel  in  1863.  D.  C.  La 
Rue  died  ait  Cbarleston,  S.  C,  in  1875. 
Joseph  M.  Norcross,  famous  as  an  in- 
terlocutor, "Well,  Mr.  Johnson."  was 
born  at  New  York  In  1841.  He  was 
with  many  famous  minstrel  companies. 
Wliat  does  Mr.  AVright  mean  by  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Bell  came  from  Toronto 
and  its  vicinity?  Mr.  Bell  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh.  It  was  In  1870  that 
he  went  to  Canada  and  In  1871  that 
he  came  to  Boston,  as  "a  professor  of 
vocal  phy«iology."  Edison  was  born  at 
Milan.  Ohio.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
a  new.sboy  on  tlie  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, and  was  known  In  Canada  as  a 
telegraph  operator. — Ed. 


('look  Drama 

aierb»rt  PiPftllnsr  in  the  Dally  fhronlrl* 
of  1  ondon.  I 

Why  are  ihey  so  difficult  tr>  writ* 
well,  and  why  are  so  many  of  tliem  so 
much  less  exciting  than  they  ought  to 
lie — these  crook  dramas  and  costume 
ilramas  that  hiive  appeare<l  In  such  pro- 
fusion lately? 

In  the  last  fortnight  or  so  there  have 
been  four  of  them,  "7'he  Bat,"  "The 
Rattlesnake,"  "The  Nightcap"  and  "Old 
Jig,"  all  appearing  In  quick  succession, 
with  "The  Sign  on  the  Door"  and  "Bull- 
flog  Drummond"  already  long  estab- 
liHhed  favorites  and  likely  to  run  for- 
iive». 

It  Is  true  of  course,  that  "The  Rattle- 
.'■nake,"  the  costume  drama  at  the 
.Shaftesbury,  met  with  no  great  recep- 
tion, and  discontinued  rattling  almost 
as  soon  as  It  had  started.  But  we  are 
already  promised  a  successoi  to  It  In 
the  shape  of  another  costume  drama. 
"In  Nelson's  Days,"  and  (although  I 
know  no  details  at  all  of  this  produc- 
tion) I  feel  that  the  betting  is  at  least 
even  that  the  play  will  contain  the 
everlasting  hero  in  difficulties,  the 
double-dyed  villain  and  a  heroine  of  the 
most  unimpeachable  character. 

Costume  dramas  and  crook  dramas.  In 
fact,  rely  upon  these  four  things:  Cos- 
tume dramas,  upon  a  hero  and  a  hero- 
ine and  a  villain,  and  dresses;  crook 
dramas,  upon  hero,  heroine,  villain  and 
a  plot. 

The  difficulty  for  the  author  lies  In 
this:  if  the  characters  are  allowed  to  be 
seen  In  their  true  colors,  be  it  but  for  a 
moment,  at  the  beelnnlnc  of  the  play--  j 

the  hero  as  hero,  the  villain  as  villain — 
the  excitement  is  already  half  gone.  All 
attempts  to  implicate  the  hero  In  crimes 
and  to  make  him  appear  the  villain  are 
useless.  He  Is  already  "sympathetic." 
The  faith  of  the  audience  cannot  be 
shaken. 

But  If  the  authors  go  to  work  another 
way,  and  keep  the  whole  of  their  secret 
until  the  last  moment  (aS  it  Is  perfectly 
easy  for  them  to  do),  then,  until  the 
final  moment  of  exposure,  the  play  is 
utterly  a  bore. 

The  audience  cannot  grasp  what  they 
are  not  wanted  to  grasp,  and  must  re- 
main exactly  as  much  irt  the  dark  as  ' 
the  authors  like  to  keep  them.     The  | 
play  does  not  begin  to  live  until  the  J 
showing-up  starts— when  It  Is  already 
time  to  fish  for  one's  hat  and  depart. 

The  good  crook  play  is  a  play  where  j 
jSufficlent  clues  are  left  to  give  the  audi-  | 
■ence  a  sporting  chance;  where  matters  J 
jare  evenly  balanced,  and  where  right  up 
:  to  the  last  act  there  are  several  likely 
j  candidates  for  the  post  of  hero,  and 
jseveral  more  for  the  post  of  villain, 
i    But  such  plays  are  difficult  to  write — 
ifar  more  difficult  than  some  of  the  wild 
•crudities  we  have  seen  lately,  when  the 
heroine  has  been  clearly  and  palpably 
the  heroine  from  the  moment  of  the 
I  curtain-rise,  or  when,  as  happened  in 
I  another  instance,  the  mystery  was  to- 
tally unguessable  (and,  therefore,  total- 
ly  uninteresting)   until   within   half  a 
minute  of  the  curtain -fall. 


A  Virtuous  Profession 


(The  St*«e.) 

C.  F.  HIgham,  M.  P.,  has  been  airing 
his  views  on  tlie  virtues  of  London  In 
contradistinction  to  the  vices  of^ther 
cities.  He  Is  on  common  ground  in  most 
of  his  argument,  but  when,' without  any 
reason,  he  suddenly  starts  a  defence  of 
the  stage,  I  feel  that  he  is  exhibiting  an 
unwarranted  ebullition  of  feeling  and 
wasting  his  valuable  time  on  a  subject 
that  is  not  in  any  need  of  defence.  We  , 
are  not  suffering  from  attacks  on  the  . 
ladles  of  our  profe^ssion,  and  no  matter  I 
how  much  one  may  appreciate  Mr.  Hig- 
ham'a  efforts  in  their  defence,  such  de- 
fence is  quite  uncalled  for.  How  he  has 
been  carried  away  may  be  seen  from  the 
following,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
style  of  conversation  indulged  in  by  the 
ladies  who  Interviewed  Thackerays'9 
charming  Miss  Costlgan.  There  was 
sonifl  excuse  at  the  time,  because  people 
were  seldom  in  touch  with  the  theatre, 
and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its  meth- 
ods or  Its  mission : 

"I  am  not  setting  myself  up  as  a  j 
moralist  or  a  champion  of  purity,  but  ; 
simply  stating  what  an  average  man  I 
who  knows  his  London  from  most  angles  j 
has  found  out  by  experience.     I  have  ; 
attended  parties  at  which  there  have  j 
been  women  whose  names  are  known  for  I 
their  talent  and  beauty  on  the  stage,  j 
and  of  whom  the  whispering  of  -.scandal  ' 
l3  ever  heard,  where  the  decorum  haa 
put  to  shame  many  a  country  house 
party,  and  where  the  program  wa-s  com- 
posed of  the  highest  type  of  music,  and 
where  these  so-called  Immoral  younu 
women  of  our  stagrsat  for  one  or  eve  i 
two  hours  after  their  own  performance 
was  over,  listening  to  the  violin  playing 
of  one  of  our  comedians  whose  talent 
in  this  direction  the  public  has  never 
heard.      No  indecent  word  was  even 
iwhiispered." 

j  What  did  Mr.  Higham  expect?  Surely 
jhe  did  not  think  these  cultured  vounf,' 
jwomen  would  indulge  in  horseplay  or 
,jtell  questionable  stories?  He  should 
I  know,  that  when  they  listen  to  good 
Jmusic  they  are  listening  to  something 
they  have  studied  and  understand,  and 
understanding  It,  they  naturally  appre- 
ciable It,  wliich  is  perhans  just  what  the 
other  members  of  the  house  party  may 
not  have  been  capable  of!  Tho  stage 
Is  today  just  what  it  always  has  been. 
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and  the  dear,  delightful  ladies  who, seek 
Its  preciacts  Ihroug-h  pure  love  of  the 
worlc  seldom  allow  their  pretty  heada 
to  be  turned  by  the  oomplimenta  they 
receive  from  the  front  of  the  house.  It 
Is  another  question  altogether  when  the 
embryo  demi-monde  without  talent  or 
ambition  Invades  the  ranks  to  exploit 
her  charms  and  seeks  protection  under 
the  honored  name  of  "actress." 

American,  Actors  in  England; 
a  Retaliatory  Boycott 

(From  the  I,ondon  Times.) 
The  Actors'  As.sociation  is  carefully 
watching  the  movement  In  the  United 
States  reported  In  The  Times  yesterday, 
to  check  the  '■Invasion"  of  that  country 
by  English  actor.=i  and  actresses.  Mr. 
Alfred  Lugg.  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, stated  yesterday  that  If  it  wa^  de- 
cided to  boycott  Knglish  artists,  steps 
would  be  taken  to  carry  out  a  similar 
boycott  of  American  artists  in  this 
country. 

It  was  stated  by  out  New  York  corre- 
spondent yesterday  that,  on  account  of 
the  invasion  of  the  American  stage  by 
English  actors,  to  the  detriment  of 
Americans,  a  conference  was  held  be- 
tween Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
officials  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  which  corresponds 
to  the  Actors'  Association  In  this  coun-  | 
try.  Among  the  remedies  suggested  was 
an  amendment  to  the  present  Immigra- 
tion laws. 

Mr.  Lugg  said  that  he  had  felt  for  a 
i  long  time  that  such  a  situation  was 
bound  to  arise.  There  was  no  doubt 
j  that  unemployment  in  America  had 
reached  a  very  bad  pitch,  and  this 
]  movement  was  one  of  the  steps  that  was  i 
being  taken  to  deal  with  the  matter.  , 
It  was  difficult  to  blame  Americans 
altogether  for  making  such  an  attempt] 
to  safeguard  their  own  artists,  but,  on 
the  other  hand.  If  a  boycott  of  English 
actors  were  to  be  Introduced,  It  was 
quite  obvious  that  a  similar  boycott  of 
Americans  would  have  to  take  place  In 
this  country.  He  had  gradually  been 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
step  was  bound  to  be  taken  eventually, 
but  this  movement  In  America  would 

[hattM  U  coMldtrably.   

It   wbuiQ   obviously   be   most  unjust  ■ 
if  English  artists  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  United  States,  while  managers 
llki>  Mr.  Cohan  and  Mr.  Zlegfeld  could 
car-y  out  the  intention  that  they  had 
alr&vdy  announced  of  coming  over  here 
tolvoduce  plays.     Their  main  reason 
for  ^dolng  this  was  to  escape  from  the 
sphere  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion, but  the  results  would  be  harmful 
,    for  fne  English  acting  profession.  There 
were  only  about  30  theatres  in  London- 
half  the  number  In  New  York— and  the 
result  was  that.  If  an  American  com- 
pany could  come  to  London  at  any  time, 
an   entire   company   of   British  actors 
would  automatically  be  thrown  out  of 
work.     Such    a   situation   would  soon 
arise   when   a   play   from   the  United 
States,    with,    he    understood,  mainly 
American  artists,  would  be  produced  in 
London.    "If  America  were  to  establish 
a  boycott  such       has  been  suggested, 
,  he  concluded,   "ventures  of  this  kind 
would  have  to  be  verj'_  carefully  exam- 
ined bv  my  association." 

Apart  from  the  activities  of  the  Actors 
Equity  Association,  It  would  be  easy  for 
America  to  refuse  admission  to  English 
artists  by  adding  a  clause  to  the  already 
drastic  immigration  laws.  In  this  coun- 
try such  a  simple  method  would  not  be 
possible,  and  it  would  practically  rest 
with  the  Actors'  Association  to  put  a 
ban  on  American  artists.  Many  man- 
agers are  not  at  all  in  favor  of  exclud- 
ing American  artists  whatever  may  hap- 
pen in  the  future,  and  there  Is  bound  to 
be  a  certain  amount  of  dissention  on 
the  matter  between  them  and  the 
Actors'  Association. 

Grand  Opera  in  a  Bankiupt  City; 
Vienna's  Music-Hunger 


tfiat'l  .saw  the 

of  Austria,  win       i-  .^  n.  .'        i>ha  ■ 
world-famous  collection  of  Gobelins  ii> 
get  food  for  its  people. 

Quite    apart    from    the    matter  of 
"stars."     bankrupt     Austria     Is  still 
jmaintaining    an  opera    that,  both  in 
'range  and   artistic  excellence,   is  un- 
equalled, at  any  rate  In   Europe.    On  , 
the  same  evening  on  which  I  witnessed  ^ 
"Aida"    in    the    State    house,   the  so- 
called   "People's   Opera"   In   the  same 
city    was    performing  "Lohengrin." 
■  There  i.s  hardly  a  standard  grand  opera 
which  Is  not  within  the  repertoire  of 
either  the  State  or  the  "People's"  com- 
panies. The  Wagnerian  "Ring"  Is  given 
several  times    a  "season,"    though  to: 
speak  of  a  "season"  at  all  in  Vienna  Is' 
misleading,  because  there  is  opera  every  I 
night — seven  nights  a  week — all  the  year] 
round  except  for  one  summer  month.) 

It  has  to  bP  admitted  that  the  Aus- 
trian State  Opera  is  run  at  a  loss,  and 
the  utilitarian  may  ask,  "Why  should 
a  country  which  has  to  go  begging 
foreign  loans  to  buy  bread  spend  itsi 
money  on  a  luxury?"  Well,  the  reply 
is  simply  this,  that  to  the  Viennese 
music  is  not  a  luxur.v.  It  is  the  spiritual 
bread  of  his  existence.  To  obtain  this 
bread  many  of  them  deprive  themselves 
of  their  full  ration  of  the  more  material 
Bubstanc«. 


appeavmg.  Eaddeley  v.  ..s  ^■'  i" 
Drury  Lane  actor  at  the  end  of  the  l!ith 
century,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed  a 
Bum  of  money  to  provide  a  Christmas 
cake  and  a  bowl  of  punch  for  the  actors 
at  the  theatre  each  year.  It  is  the  nrst 
time  since  Us  Institution  that  the  cere- 
mony has  taken  place  In  the  provlnoes. 
w-London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Attention,  Composers! 

The  second  annual  competition  In 
music  composition  is  aiuiounced  by  the; 
male  chorus  of  Swift  &  Company,  Chl-| 
cago.  A  prize  of  $100ViirT)e  given  for 
the  best  musical  setting  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Hunting  Song."  Conditions  at- 
tached to  the  contest  require  that  the 
composer  be  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  setting  be  for  a 
chorus  of  men  s  voices,  with  piano  ac- 
companiment. It  is  requested  that  the 
compositions  be  kept  within  a  reason- 
able vocal  compass.  Parts  may  be 
doubled  at  pleasure. 

Entries  should  be   sent  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  chorus,  D.  A.  Cllppinger. 
617-18  Kimball  Building,   Chicago,  and 
must  be  in  his  hands  on  or  begore  July 
1,  1922.  The  award  will  be  made  August 
l'  1322.     Each   composition   must  bear, 
a    fictitious    name    and    the    composei  i 
must  enclose  with   his  composition,  a, 
sealed  envelope  bearing  upon  the  out-, 
side  the  flctlctlous  name,  and  having 
inside  his  real  name  and  address.  Loose 
stamps  should  be  enclosed  for  the  re- 
turn of  MSS. 

The  composition  receiving  the  prize 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Swift  & 
Company  male  chorus,  and  will  be  pro- 
duced by  that  organization  during  the 
^season  of  1922-23.  All  others  will  be 
returned  to  their  authors  within  30 
days.  The  award  will  be  made  by  a 
jury  composed  of  Daniel  Protheroe. 
Henry  Purmort  Eames,  and  D.  A.  Cllp- 
pinger. No  member  of  the  Jury  shall 
enter  fne  competition.  j 

Th«  clioruB.  under  tb«  direction 
I  Mr.  Cllppinger,  has  attained  an  en^^^^^^ 
reputation.   It  Is  built  up  entirely  from 
employes  of  Swift  &  Company. 

Baddeley's  Cake 

'    It  IS  strange  to  be  ^Ithout^the^usual 


crrom  a  Viennese  Correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle.)  I 
"...  a  prosperous  country  alone  j 
caii  afford  to  have  grand  opera,  per-  j 
formed  by  the  most  distinguished  sing-  , 
ers  of  the  day."  . 

This  remark,  recently  quoted  In  the 
Dallv  Chronicle,  met  my  eye  just  a:- 
I  had  witnessed  a  performance  of 
"Aida."  In  its  "ensjmble  It  was  the 
best  presentation  of  Verdi's  melodious, 
if  somewhat'  brazen,  work  I  have  ever 
=een  and  heard.  Setting  and  mo-unting 
and  all  the  splendor  that  the  dramatic  , 
-torv  demands. 

,\sito  the  caste,  the,  title  role  was  sung 
l.v  Vera  Schwarz.  of  the  Berlin  State 
->pera.  and  the  Ramadcs  was  Herr 
-lezak,  of  Vienna.  That  these  two 
artists  are  within  the  category  of  "the 
most  distinguished  singers  of  the  day" 
i.s  a  question  that  must  be  answered  by 
the  apparently  supreme  test— are  they 
"stais"  who,  from  time  to  time,  "shine  | 
upon  the  crowded  audiences  of  the  • 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  In  New 
York,"  to  quote  Mr.  Robert  Radford  s 
recent  statement  In  these  columns?  The 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  movement 
of  operatic  "stars"  is  "governed  by  the 
"conomlc  .situation."  In  other  words, 
■hat  only  a  "prosperous  country"  can 
.-afford  to   have  Its    firmament  lllural- 


Twelfth,  Night  gathering  at  Old  Drun 
This  celebration  has  not  been  mlBSed  ^ 
before,  I  am  told,  for  nearly  130  >ears^ 
Baddeley  was  a   curious   chap  who 
etartsd  life  a^  a  cook,  by  a  strange  co- 
Incidence  cook  to  Sam  Foote.  the  come^ 
dlan    Very  naturally,  having  the  entree 
?o  "he  Haymarket  Theatre  he  developed 
ft  taste  for  acting.    He  had  P'ck^d  up 
t-Yench  from  a  friend,  and  as  a  "leans  , 
of  improving  himself  took  a  situation 
as  valet  with  a  wealthy  fnan  about  to  , 
tour  the  continent  for  pleasure.  After 
three    years    of    travel,    during    which  ■ 
Ume  he  managed  to  pick  up  quite  a  lot  j 
of    useful    knowledge,    he  °  j 

London,  and   as  his  patron   had  paid) 
htm  well  for  his  honorable  se.-^.ce  he 
SLd  pTenty  of  money  in  his  pocket  and 
was  vastly  improved  in  every  and 
.soon   made  headway  in   French  parts_  j 
Later  he  secured  an  engagement  with. 
David    Garrick    for   Drury    Lane,    and  | 
Ultimately  created  the  Part  of  Moses  in 
the  original  production  of  "The  School, 

'^BaS'f  it  i.  -Id,  was  a  very  ugly  i. 
man  who  fell  in  love  with  a  remarkably  ■ 
beau  iful  woman.  Miss  Snow,  the  daugh-  ; 
,  ter  of  a  musician.  All  his  efforts  to 
'  charm  the  lady  failed,  till  one  day  he 
presented  her  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  when  the  Snow  melted  and  she 
fell  into  his  arms.  Three  weeks  later 
'hey  were  married,  which  shows  the 
power  of  a  generous  gift  Judiciously  be- , 

'crrHck  said  something  rather  uncom-' 
plimentary  about  the  lady  at  jehearsa^: 
one  day,  and  Baddeley  fhanenged  him 
to  a  duel      They  met  In   Hyde  Park. 
Shots  were  exchanged  without  either 
party  being  hurt   (perhaps  they  were 
u"ng  property  pistols)     Friends  inter  , 
fered,  the  affair  'as  settled,  and  Badde 
ley's  honor  was  satisfied.    At  his  deatn 
he  left  the  sum  of   £100  to  provide  a 
cake  for  the  members  of  Drury  Lane 
ThcatJ::  to  be  cut  on  Twelftii  Night  toj 
his  memory.    As  there  are  "<>  "f?;^^^ 
of  Old  Drury  this  year,  there  will  be  no 
cake  to  cut!— The^tage. 

The  custom  of  the  artists  in  the  Drury 
Lane  pantomime  Partaking  of  the  Bad 
deley  cake  and  wine         Twelfth  Mght. 
which  has  been  observed  for  100  years. 
1  has  this  year  been  trans_ferred  to  Leeds, 


"Made  in  Germany" 

(Trom  the  Ne'w  York  Trlt^une) 
While  it  has  long  been  known  that 
Germans  were  particularly  p'^rt  al  to 
Shakespeare,  It  has  been  kept  secret 
that  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  in  fact  a 
German.  Let.  the  shadies  of  Delia  Bacon 
and  Ignatius  Donnelly  look  to  it.  11 
was  not  Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  who  wrote  the  famous  plays, 
but  it  was  Shakespeare  himself,  alias  . 
Jacob  Spcer. 

Here  Is  the  authority  and  hero  is  tii. 
logic  The  "New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung"  reports  that  Georg  .Seibel. 
editor  of  the  "Volksblatt"  and  "Frel- 
heits-Freund,"  of  Pittsburgh,  and  "one 
of  the  most  profound  Sliakespeare 
students  of  this  country,"  has  been 
lecturing  in  a  pubUc  school  of  that 
city  and  telling  his  hearers  all  about 
It.  Some  Shakespeare  students  hold 
that  the  poet  must  have  visited  Italy. 
Then  he  surely  must  have  passed 
through  Germany.  In  fact,  in  the  year 
of  the  pestilence,  1693,  many  Engl.sh 
comedians  visited  Germany,  where  they 
were  so  well  received  that  they  con- 
tinued their  tours  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury. Now,  if  Shakespeare  knew  that 
hundreds  of  his  colleagues  traveled  with 
success  over  the  European  continent, 
it  is  iioit  to  be  supposed  that  he  was} 
so  wanting  the  spirit  of  enterprise  as  [ 
not  to  emulate  their  example.  Knowl-  ; 
edge  of  i:fe  must  have  been  acquired  i 
somewhere.  He  could  not  have  sucked 
it  from  his  thumbs,  but  must  have 
got  it  in  Germany, 

Now,  If  It  must  t>e  granted  that 
Shakespeare  was  In  Italy,  the  question 
arises  how  he  went  there.  The  u.su'al 
routes  in  that  time  passed  through  Ger- 
many, and  in  Shakespeare's  works  are 
many  indications  that  the  author  used 
one  of  these  routes.  In  Nuremberg 
lived  at  that  time  the  poet  Jacob  Ayrer. 
who  composed  the  "Comedy  of  the 
Beautiful  Sidea,"  which  so  closely  re- 
sembles Shakespeare's  "Tempest  "  that 
It  Is  impossible  to  doubt  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  them.  Either  Ayrer 
saw  or  read  Shakespeare  s  "Tempest" 
or  Shakespeare  Ayrer's  "Sldea." 

Shakespeare  also  employs  German 
words,  not  used  by  any  other  author  of 
the  Ellzabeethan  time:  for  Instance, 
"lustig,  as  the  Hollanders  say."  Now 
"lustlg"  Is  not  a  Hollandlsh  but  a  Ger- 
man word.  Furthermore,  In  "Hamlet" 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  "crant"  for 
Ophelia  s  headgear,  which  Is  obviously 
the  German  "Kranz.  '  (Of  course  there 
are  many  words  in  Shakespeare  from 
French  and  other  languages  but — they 
don't  count.)  If,  then,  he  passed 
through  Germany,  why  may  not  the 
■^-ermMns:  cWim  him  as  their  own? 
Especially  If.  as  seems  probable,  his 
name  was  originally  Jacob  Speer,  which 
was  shortened  into  Jake  Speer,  and 
finally  turned  Into  Shakespeare. 
Why  not,  indeed! 

We  await  with  animated  anticipation 
the  Herr  Prof.  Georg  Seibel' s  disclosure 
of  the  interesting  fact  that  Ferdinand 
Foch  is  really  Frledrich  Fuchs,  a  former 
shoemaker  of  Berlin,  and  that  Marshal 
Joffre  Is  a  son  of  Helnrich  Hofer,  a 
Hamburg  b*rk«ep«r  and  dMcendant  of 


W'.uby,  We  shall  walk  i,T 
pleasant  vales;  Mrs.  Beach,  Twilight  j 
(written  for  and  dedicated   to  Miss  ] 
Roberts),  The  Year's  at  the  Spring.  , 
Piano    pieces:     Bacn,     Fantasie.  C 
minor;  Scarlatti,  Cat's  Fugue:  Mac-  j 
Dowell.   Praeludlum:   Sgambatl,  No.  -  ! 
turne,  op.  20:  Storey-Smith,  Prelu  ie. 
Arabesque;    Brahms,    Rhapsodle    <  p  | 
119;  Mrs.  Beach,  Fantasia  fugata;  th'  | 
Fair  Hills  of   Eire,   From  Blackbinl  i 
Hills,  The  Hermit  Thrush  at  Morn,  the  i 
Hermit  Thrush  at  Eve.  1 
Jordan    Hall:    8:15   P.    M.    London  | 
String  Quartet.  Beethoven,  Quartets, 
op.  130,  op.  131.  1 
SATURDAY—   Jordan   Hall,   3   P.  M 
London    String    Quartet.  Beethoven, 
op.  132,  op.  133  (Grosse  Fuge  In  B  fla:  , 
major,  first  introduced  as  a  finale  to  j 
op.  130),  op.  135.  ! 


the  famous  Anreas  Hofer. 
.A.S  Dr.  Holmes  remarked, 
logic." 


"Why  not? 
"Logic  Is 


iiateH 


"star^ 


It 


vas  In  Vienna  j.' 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

UNDAY— Svmphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  W. 
liandel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Mol- 
,«!!ihauer,   conductor.   Dvorak's  "Sta- 
bat  Mater."    See  special  notice. 
MO -VD AY— Symphony  Hall.  8:15  V.  M. 
Kxtra   concert   of   the   Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor.   See  special  notice. 
Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  London  String 
Quartet.    Beethoven,  Quartets  op.  18 
Nos.  1.  2,  3.  , 
T  r.'BSDAY— Symphony   Hall— 8    P.  M. 
i     Fiftieth  Anniversary  Concert  of  the 
.Apollo   Club,    Mr.    MolUnhauer.  con- 
i    ductor.     See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  London 
String  Quartet.  Beethoven  Quartets 
op.  18,  Nos.  4.  5,  6. 
WEDNESDAY- Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
London  String  Quartet.  Beethoven, 
Quartets,  op.  59,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
THURSDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Mengalberg,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Jordan    Hall,    8:15    P.    M.  London 
I     String  Quartet.    Beethoven,  Quartets 
op.  74.  op.  95,  op.  127. 
FRIDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Concert 
by  Miss  Emma  Roberts,  contralto,  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  composer  and 
pianist,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  House.    William  E.  Wes- 
ton accompanist.    Songs:  Serbian  Folk 
song.  Come  My  Dearest;  Belgian  Folk 
song,   the   Bells;   Italian   Folk  Song, 
Maiden  of  Scilla;  Wagner,  Schmerzen: 
Wolf,  Elfenlied;  Strauss,  In  der  Cam- 
pagna:    Nerini,    Fidellte;  Poldowski. 
Colombine:    Sachnovskl,    the  Clock, 
f    Rachmaninov,  A  Dream;  Ba'.akirev,  1 
i    loved  him  so;  Mexican  Song,  B  pass 
my  life;  Negro  Spiritual;  Mac  FAyden. 
nt  a- 


'■  Did  the  Abbe  de  Volsenon  wrltk  thef 
lines  added  to  the  volumes  of  his  ao 
knowledged  words?  The  lines  are  tru. 
even  In  Boston: 

"A  bookseller  today  Is  only  a.  milliner. 
The  novelty  of  the  day  Is  old  the  next 

morning."    ..__in 

And  all  these  new  novels  are  grip 
ping,"  "remarkable,"  "revolutionary.  It 
not  "epoch-making."  Who  will  read 
them  next  winter?  Who,  having  read 
them,  win  remember  even  the  tiues  a 
month  hence? 

"UPON  THE  DAY  ASSIGN'D" 
"■Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends?" 
asked  good  old  Doc  Watts.    We  never 
lend   a   book,   after   much  persuasion, 
without  the  tears  coming  to  our  eyes. 
The  borrower  Is  worse  than  the  thief, 
for  he  13  hypocritical,  when  he  Is  not 
careless.    It  Is  not  easy  to  believe  Mr. 
James  Howell  writing  to  his  nephew  at 
St.  John's,  Oxford,  in  1633:     "When  I 
was  a  Student  as  you  are,  my  P'-a'^^ice 
was  to  borrow,  rather  than  buy  some 
sorts  of  Books,  and  to  be  always  Punc- 
tual In  restoring  them   upon  the  day 
Is^U'd,  and  in  the  Interim  to  swallow 
of  them,  as  much  as  -"ade  for  my  turn^ 
this  oblig'd  me  to  read  thern  tliorow 
with  more  hast  to  keep  my  word  where 
as  I  had  not  been  so  careful  to  peruse 
them,  had  they  been  my  O'^"  ^°°^'' 
which  I  knew  were  always  ready  at  my 

"r"he  borrowers  always  read  the 
books  they  bear  away  with 
fesslons   of   Interest   In  the  contf 
Dr.  Johnson  went  still  farther^  he  re 
marked  that  "people  "e'dom  read  a  book 
which  is  given  to  them;  a"d  few  are 
given.  The  way  to  spread  a  work  Is  to 
fXlt  at  a  low  price.  No  man  will  send 
to  buy  a  thing  that  costs  even  sU.Pen"- 
without  an  intention  to  read  it. 

A  true  lorer  of  books  Is  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  future  °* 
library  as  about  his  own  soul.  What  he 
treasures  may  be  dross  to  thousands^ 
If  he  has  children,  they  may  not  have 
the  reading  habit.  His  wife  may  be 
glad  to  rid  the  house  of  t*'' 
especially  If  she  was  jealous  of  them 
and  grudged  the  hours  he  *° 
them.  A  bachelor,  he  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  indifferent  or  ^'^^^^ 
pawing  the,  pages  In  a  ''«<=°"^-;'-^"^ 
book  shop,  or  of  contemptible  bids  in 
the  auction  rooms.  Charles  Lamb  was 
not  alone  In  bewailing  the  ^^^^^^ 
separation  from  his  unclad  shivering 
folios     When  Boswell  spoke  of  a  re 

ve'ed  friend,  probably  P-'^V;,  ""/"ohn' 
,be  thought  of  'ea-ng  h^s  books._^John^ 

son  said  In  his  oow  wuw  -„„,,irt  re- 
It  was  foolish,  for  as  a  nian  would  re 
tain   his  consciou-sness    he  could  say 
with  Bias,  the  Philosopher  I/f 
my  things  with  me."    ^nd  then  Bo 
well  told  a  little  story.  I'^Pfaig. 
to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood  and  It  dls^ 
tres.ed  him  to  thU^k  of  ^o'^Jf ^^^^^e's 
state  of  being  W  ^"           lady  whom 
poetry  did  not  ex^st^  /J^^^'amiable 
I  then  much  admired.  »  . 
woman,   humored   my  f^f 
lieved  me  by  saying  The 

re\r"eirn\'V^%tT-----'' 
Tr':^rnrn"sm\?eI°benlgnanUy. 


MOLNAR  AND  MODERWELL 

As  the  World  W'ags: 

Will  not  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson's  Opus,  so  eagerly  awai  ed^ 
contain  a  few  words  on  the  respective 
danger,  and  evil,  of  translat  on  and 
adaptation?   I  am  certain  that  so  P-^ 


7:i(| 


ami  aii-oi(jlnt(i>  nunfiesi  ihut  you  deter- 
mine whether  hl«  notos  nJied  any  light 
upon  the  following  situfttlon: 

In  Mr.  ModerwcH'e  "Theatra  of  To- 
day," published  In  19U.  we  read  In  a 
section    devoted    to    Molnar    (p.  236): 
■a^lllom  Is  a  Rood-for-nothlnpr  of  Buda- 
Pesth.    He  maii-iea  a  stupid  lUtle  girl, 
flnda  uwk,  Is  discharged.  Is  horrifled  at 
the  news  that  he  will  soon  be  expected 
to  provide  for  another  member  of  the 
family:  he  arranges  with  a  pal  to  do  a 
profitable    piece    of    highway  robbery, 
gambles  away  his  share  before  the  Job 
Is  pulled  off.  and  tKroira  himstlf  under 
a  pasMng  raltuyaj/  trnUt.    Ho  is  tried  for 
suicide  and  other  .sins  before  the  magis- 
trate of  the  suicide  court  of  h«ll.  He 
refuses    to   repent    for   anything,  and 
when  he  Is  about  to  enter  his  14-year 
torment  asks  for  a  cigarette.    At  the 
end  of  14  years  he  returns  to  earth, 
being  given  the  chance  to  show  how 
his  soul  has  improved  during  his  infer- 
nal residence.    Llllom  has  not  Improved. 
He  win  never  improve.     It  la  against 
his  religion  (T)    The  deteotlvea  of  hett 
take  him  back  to  his  punlshmmit." 

Granting  that  most  of  my  Italics  mark 
only  minor  departures   from   the  play  [ 
as  now  given  at  the  "VVIIbur.  are'we  to  i 
believe   that   hi    the    original    version  ' 
UUom  was  "horrified"  at  beln^  a  fath-  j 
er,  and  that  the  playwright  prophesied  i 
In  his  flnaJ  scene  the  actual  dlaposl-  ' 
tlon  of  this  beautiful  roughneck  soul? 
If  so.  and  If  some  of  the  other  differ- 
ences  arose  from  adaptation,  Mr.  Olaser 
writer  of  the  E)ngllsh  text,  rises  In  our 
estimation. 

Or  can  It  be — cries  of  "No?  No!"  that 

Mr.  Moderwell  took  a  chance  unwisely 
not  too  well'?  EJ.  P.  G  ' 

Brookline. 

Mr.  Moderwell  was  singularly,  wildly 
wrong.  Llllom  In  the  original  play  does 
not  marry  the  girl;  he  Is  overjoyed  at 
the  thought  of  being  a  father.  There 
l8  no  assurance  about  Ws  ultimate  des- 
tination.— EM. 


THIS  IS  ALL  GREEK  TO   USi  WE 
HAVE    NOT   READ  THE  BOOK: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  critic  fhlnks  -Simon  Called 
Peter"  Is  a  subtle  Indictment  orf  the 

r,!:   "m"""""  '^^^  Transcript 

«a>s      'Julie   ...  In    the    end  i« 
strong,    strong   beyond    most"  Well 
wasn't  Petar  strong'* 
Why.  do  vou  thlnfi,  didn't  Julie  marry 

"^^r  INNOCENT. 
Putnam,  C?t  v-^iix. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  WRITTEN 

Received  by  a  Pharmaceutical  manufact- 
urer In  Honolulu,  j  "'"w: 
Dear  Sir:    How  you  do?    I  will  get 
in  Ifflshlent  medislne  that  can  let  so 

.fll^/'if"^^".  ""o"  poor  and 

.f  the  displsed  thin  mustache  grow  to 
host  deslrerble  thickness.  Will  fouTend 
ne  small  bottle  of  medisine  by  the  C  o 
3.  (cash  on  the  delivery)  parcel  after 

edfs?n?"h'°",  corruption  Of  the 

oedlslne  by  tropical  climate?  If  it  is 
olatlon  upon  male  regulations  to  send 

r«A^?*f'""*  P>«^««  send  by 

reat  kindness  of  Tujimara  most  esUm- 
lable  seller  of  the  fish  at  Kapaa.  and 
len  I  will  pay  of  the  money  at  o^e. 

THE  TUNE  FOR  "LULU" 

s  the  World  Wags: 

The  words  "Lulu  Is  our  darling  pride" 
ere  sung  to  a  melody  which  was  a 
■ntraction  of  the  Sontag  PoJka.  "dedi- 
tlt  q"  /^^  celebrated  singer,  Hen- 
JuX?-  composer  may  hfve 

en  Jull.en  or  some  one  of  his  time. 

rsted  bertha  much  worn  by  ladies 
lioh  was  also  called  a  "hug  me  tighL- 

ELIZA  HALL 

Who  was  the  original  Berthe  that  gav« 

■uaMvTf  r  ''"P  collar 

Inif  °^'*^°e'  attached  to  the  tdj)  o 
■^w-necked  aress,  and  running  ai 
■ma  the  uhouliu^'t—^ 

m  DVORAK'S 
STABAT  MATER' 

.rollenhauer.  conductor,  yesterday  r^. 
Ived  Dvorak's  "Stabat  Mater."  The 
oaton  Festival  Orchestra  helped,  also 

L«  '"•  ^"-J'  soloists, 

^e.  Helen  Stanley,  soprano;  Miss 
"hryn  Meisle,  contralto  ;  Arthur  Hack- 
ttenor.  and  Clarence  Whitehll!  bass 
Dvorak's  "Stabat  Mater,"  first  pro'. 
■ced  in  England,  In  1883,  came  to  Its 
St  Boston  performance  (a.  part  of  ft 
at  is),  in  January,  1884  at  th»  i°  }' 
,  the  CeCia  SocLy.  the'M?:  '^t 
f"f'   conductor.       A    year    later  tht 

nno^^'V"'  and  a^r^n 

hvrin  c  Handel  and 

lydn  Society  took  it   in   hand  'Th 

3  and  90s  were  gloriou.s  days  for 
-orak.  In  less  than  10  rears  thi 
cilia  Society  alone  gave  the  '^1  \^ 
llde"  three  times;  the "Itabat  mI, 
patriotic  hymn.  likewise 'three' Umes 
a  the  Requiem  Mass,  the  comw-^r 
nself  conducting,  for  the  first  t?^^n 


lliine  llicliter  hn>uRht  out  onf  orchestral 
wni  k  after  aiioiher.  the  very  names  of 
ulilch  arc  forsotten  today. 

It  iM  not  easy  to  account  either  for 
IHi^orak's  temporary  amazing  vogue,  or 
yet  for  the  negleot  Into  which  he  haa 
-j  r.-illen.  for,  If  his  lalor  work  la  often 
.lull,  what  he  wrote  in  his  earlier  ye>r8 
I  when   he   was   still    Boheriian   to  the 
tnro   and   did   not   care  .who   knew  It. 
would  still  be  good  to  hear.  If  only  for 
jits  rhythms.    And  there  Is  melody,  too, 
I  in   plenty,   sometimes   common   If  yoii 
will,  but  frosh  and  unforced,  the  true 
expression  of   the  man   himself,  who, 
after  all,  was  not  a  Brahms. 

When  he  wote  the  "Stabat  Mater,"  ' 
though,  he  all  but  became  a  Parry  ar 
a  Costa.    It  ia  a  good  guess  that  he 

wrote  Ifio  order  for  the  Hereford  Fes- 
tival  or   the    Gloucester.     Its  quickly 
spreading    world-wido    fame    is  still 
harder  to  understand  than,  the  present 
Ignoring  of  his  dumka  movements.  Per- 
haps It  was  due  to  the  reaction  against 
Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater."  at  the  men- 
tion   of   whicii   work,    in    those  day.":,, 
everybody  who  was  anybody  musically 
felt  obligedAto   shudder.     Operatic  In 
spots,    Rossini's    music    may   itie.  but 
nevertheless    it    contains    more  purely 
churchly    passages    than    ever  Dvorak 
imagined,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  \ 
text — if  it  Is  understandingly  performed  ' 
— It   Is  not  so   much  amiss  as   many  j 
persons  think.    The  hymn,  after  a.11,  Is  j 
a   Latin   hymn,   and   Rossini,  a  Latin  ' 
writing  for  Latins,  felt  its  spirit  more 
keenly  than  the  Bc/hemian  could. 

Dvorak,  oddly  enough,  was  not  happy 
when  writing  music  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  his  own;  he  seemed 
more  at  home  in  his  Biblical  songs  with 
Bohemian  text.  His  "Stabat  Mater" 
he  conceived — carefully  avoiding,  ap- 
parently, the  racial  rhjthms  that  make 
much  of  his  music  still  exhilirating  to 
liear — in  a  dry  oratorio  manner  tliat 
approaches  the  churchly  only  in  the 
opening  chorus,  and  wiiich  is  stirring, 
on  Uie  other  hAnd.  only  in  The  fine  clos- 
ing chorus  "Quando  Corpus'';  the  \ 
phrase  "Plaradisi  Gloria"  seemed  tio 
rouse  him  to  something  above  the  style 
he  had  set  himself  to  follow.  Much  of  , 
the  music,  to  be  sure.  Is  pretty,  and 
that  for  the  chorus  is  vocally  grate- 
ful. For  the  anjjuish,  though  of  the 
"Mother  of  God,"  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  it  makes  but  a  sorry  set- 
ting. The  Handel  and  Haydn,  none- 
the-less.  did  well  to  revive  the  work; 
It  is  interesting  to  see  what  good  judges 
40  years  ago,  held  higli. 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  may  well  be  proud 
of  his  chorus,  the  sonorous  Jone,  the 
precision  of  attack  and  release,  the 
ability  to  turn  a  musical  phrase.  The 
I'liorus  can  do  anything  its  conductor 
sees  fit  to  ask  of  it.  The  soioists  did 
what  they  could  with  the  ungrateful, 
teasing  music  set  them-..  The  audience 
was  very  large.  R.  R.  G. 

Because  Gen.  George  Washington's  I 
nose  was  red  on  sundry  occasions  or 
even  for  a  month  at  a  time  It  should  I 
not  be  concluded  that  he  wa.s  therefore 
Passionstely  addicted  to  firewater,  light 
or  fruity  wines,  or  malt  liquor.  Many 
an  honest  fellow,  temperate  or  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  taste  of  Intoxl- 

or'bulhn'''"''"'  ^""^  "-^^^^n  of  a  fiery 
bv  ^trin  ^"'""y  misjudged 

by  strangers.    There  was  Thomas  Paine 

It  seems.  Even  the  boys  in  the  strppt-s 
When  he  walked  shouted  aftei^.am; 

S^fnnfi".^  I'-f"  far,  from  far. 

His  nose  is  like  a  blazing  star. 

n^J"  h«T"v  ^"^f'-f^'Iy  that  the  Demon 
^^"es  rp^  ^"r"".'^  Pleasure  in  painting 
Daddv  ^-^it  k'''  ''""^^  ^'"^  "Since 
the  EriP  Published   in  ; 

the  Erie   (Pa.)  Times,   it  should  even 

cuilted  ^n'"       P'-°'"bitlon  be  ci'r"  ' 

culated   as   a   temperance    tract.  We 

chorLr"'"  ^^^^  an^i  the 

rou"n"er,"^'   ""^''^  - 

Ifsiu    ^'^"^  """^^  i" 

J       tjlossom  on  his  nose, 
And  ^-ith  mother  and  us  kids  he  used  to 

flght  when  he  was  stewed 
But  when  Dad  came  home  one  night 
just  imagine  our  delight 

""luTLXZT--  ^'-^"^"^  to  cut 

.  oirOKUS: 
d^ay-''^'  Is  getting  whiter  every 

^°'^!t£l^t^  ^"^  ^'^'"^"^  brighter,  she  ] 
seems  gav, 

Sadie's  dressed  up,  eo  is  Mabel;  we  have  ' 

nice  things  on  the  table; 

now,  since  I  . 
Dad  cut  out  the  booze.  j 

EYES   NOT   NOSE  [ 

The  compiler  of  the  Proverbs  asked  ' 
■■Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?"  and  an<.-  ' 
wered :  "They  that  tarry  long  at  the  i 
wine,  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine  -  > 
Not  a  word  about  the  nose.  |  • 

SloiK-  Oionysius,  the  tyrant  of 

mMP^  ?f  ^y^^  ^y  drinking  too' 

much  wine.  Aristotle  says  that  this  j 
Dionysius  was  sometimes  drunk  for? 
three  rnonths  ^at  a  time  -together,  "owin^  f     , , 


to  which  he  h  I 

ihe  eyeji."    'Nf''    '  ,1  '.  J  1 1   '  I.  :i. 

WonyeluB 

Looking  It  the  paffes  of  Athenaeus. 
we  find  curious  Information  about  mod- 
crate  and  two-h;inded  drinkers  of  wine. 
We  learn  Ih-it  a  man  who  was  always 
ready  for  wine  was  called  "phllolnos"; 
one  alvaye  ready  to  drink  anythInK, 
"phllopoterB" ;  but  he  that  drank  to  thf- 
degr«e  of  drunkenness  was  called  "philo- 
kothonlstes,"  Not  a  word  about  redness 
of  nose. 

We  also  learn  that  Samagorean  wine 
was  80  strong  that  more  than  40  men 
were  made  drunk  with  a  pint  and  a  halt 
after  It  had  been  mixed  with  water. 

Bardolph's  flery  nose  Is  famous;  but 
we  have  seen  noses  of  selectmen, 
church  wardens,  phlOosophers  whose 
na.sal  redness  would  have  called  forth 
Falstaff's  description.  Gormandizing, 
which  has  slain  more  men  and  women 
than  the  victims  of  the  Demon  Rum, 
has  reddened  many  noses,  even  those 
of  maiden  aunts. 

IT   BITETH    like  a  SERPENT 

Whenever  we  read  the  23d  chapter  ol 
Proverbs,  we  recall  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  Artemus  Ward. 

"At  Ann  Arbor,  bein  seized  with  a 
sudden  faintness.  I  called  for  a  drop 
of  suthln  to  drink.  As  I  was  stlrrln  the 
beverage  up,  a  pale-faced  man  in  gold 
spectucles  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shouO- 
der,  and  sed,  'Look  not  uj>on  the  wine 
when  it  Is  red!' 

"Sez  I,  'This  ain't  wine.  This  is  OJd 
Rye.' 

"  'It  stingeth  like  a  Adder  and  biteth 
like  a  "Sarpent!"  sed  the  man. 

"  'I  guess  not."  sed  I,  "when  you'  put 
sugar  into  it.  That's  the  way  I  allers 
take  mine.'  " 
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LET  JOY  BE  UNCONFINED 

'We  Londoners  don't  dance  enough— 
for  you  can't  call  dancing  the  dazed 
oscillation  of  tense  automatons  in  even- 
ing-dress, to  the  cacophonous  bray  and 
chuckle  of  a  hiccoughing  band  of 
pseudo-negroid  musicians." 

WITHOUT  DUE  NOTICE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  so  pleased  with  "Llliom"  and 
the  performance  of  it  that  I  went  to 
see  it  a  second  time.  Mr.  Schildkraut 
did  not  play  the  roughneck.  Some  one 
was  substituted.  The  playbill  gave  no 
indication  of  the  substitution;  no  an- 
nouncement was  made  from  the  stage. 

Was  not  this  unfair  to  the  audience 
and  to  Mr.  Schildkraut?  Two  young 
men  sitting  near  me,  who  had  evidently 
seen  the  play  before,  went  to  the  box 
office  and  asked  their  money  back. 

Boston.  S.  L.  A. 


LIFE  IN  LONDON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It's  true  and  it  happened  over  theah. 
Our  very  dear  friend„,  old  Mrs.  Percy, 
who  had  a  nervous  twitching  in  her 
eye  akin,  yea  very  much  akin,  to  a 
wink,  engaged  a  London  cabby  to  take 
her  to  her  destination.  Upon  arriving 
at  said  destination  the  dear  old  soul 
asked  him  how  much  for  his  fare  and 
winked,  whereupon  said  cabby  said: 
"Well,  mum,  I'll  make  it  a  bob  seein' 
'as  'ow  yer  must  'ave  been  a  good 
looker  in  your  day,  but  yer  a  bit  too 
hold  for  me  now."  And  the  devil 
winked  back.  L.  H.  R. 

"ABORIGINE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  far  from  being  pure  or  puritani- 
cal about  words,  but  I  am  at  last  driven 
to  protest  against  "Aborigine."  Some 
dictionaries,  I  believe,  allow  It.  Tlie.v 
would  allow  anything.  But  why  not 
Aboriginal?   For  old  sakes'  sake  rectify. 

WEYMOUTH. 

Tou  might  also  say  "Aborigen"  or 
"Aborigln."  We  believe  that  "Abo- 
rigines" in  Latin  has  no  singular.  The 
Oxford  Dicttonai-y,  mentioning  the  two 
forms  Just  given,  says  "the  tendency  is 
to  treat  'Aborigines'  as  a  purely  Eng- 
lish word,  and  make  the  singular  'abo- 
rlgln-e."  .  .  .  which,  seeming  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  ordinary  Eng- 
lish analogies,  is  the  usual  form,  though 
etymologically  indefensible  as  'serie' 
or  'indice'  as  a  singular  of  'series,  in- 
dices." "—Ed. 


THERE    ARE    TEARS    FOR  THEM, 

1       O  ZERO 
As  the  World  Wags: 

We.  hear  much  talk  about  monuments 
for  the  men  who  fell  in  the  war — wha.t 
about  the  women  who  fell  in  the  war? 

ZERO. 


NO   PRESENCE  OF  MIND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  note  in  this  morning's  issue  of  The 
Herald: 

"Mrs.  McKrever  Swamped  at  Bath." 
Why  didn't  she  pull  the  plug? 

J.  ALLEN  TAILBY. 
Wellesley,  March  7. 

FIRST    CLASS     IN     NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY 

Now  that  a  ple.siosaurus  has  been  seen 
alive  in  Patagonia  and  a  giyptodon  in 
New  Zealand,  we  may  expect  to  hear' 
of  a  whimbamper  roaring  near  Putney, 
Vt,  and  a  gyascutus  uprooting  trees' 
and  killing  cattle  somewhere  in  the  Mo-i 
hawk  valley.  By  the  way,  what  has| 
be_caine  of  our  old  friend  the  Wild  Man? 
Is  hcf  hibernating  in  «ome  Connecticut 
'oftvet.         ,   ■ 


The  myterloui.  un'^een,  unnamed  u-r- 
sonwho  decre.,r.  v/hat  nvin  should  «  .  - 
has  announced  the  return  of  the  opera 
hat,  known  also  as  the  gibus,  the  crush,  i 
or  the  accordeon.    -This  will  be  good 
news  to  those  who  don  evening  dress  ' 
tor  the  theatre  In  Boston,  It  Is  true  that  I 
f    :j  many  have  frowned  on  the  opera  hat  | 
ever  since  It  came  Into  being.  When 
did  M.  GIbus  Invent  It?  Thackeray  men- 
tioned  It  In  his  "Book  of  Snobs  ■  (184S): 
"With  his  gibus  hat  and  his  little  glaaed 
pumps."   E.  Forbes  wrote  In  1854:  "No 
man  In  a  gibus  ever  commanded  publlo 
ttwe  or  private  respect." 

Yet  unless  one  expects  to  be  on  view 
m  a  theatre  box  where  there  Is  ample 
room,  what  a  nuLsanco  Is  the  plug  hat 
of  supposed  respectability!  A  man  walka 
down  an  aisle,  holding  It  solemnly,  as  If 
he  were  on  his  way  to  a  church  pew  for 
a  funeral  ceremony.  He  must  hold  It  on 

nno  '       ""'^  the  aisle,  some 

t)ne  win  surely  kick  his  topper. 

There  Is  a  certain  pleasure  In  snap- 
ping a  gibus.  Your  neighbors  know  you 
possess  one.  Do  It  defiantly,  as  you  go 
out,  as  much  as  to  say:  "I  know  the 
show  was  a  rotten  one,  but  I  had  the 
n,°v,"?^..'°^®^'  "  ^"'^  to  take  my  Marie. 
What?"  Cock  It  on  one  side,  even  be- 
fore you  reach  the  door.  Some  one  mav 
nuclge  his  companion  and  say:  "That's 
Smithkins.  They  say  he  cleaned  up  half 
a  million  last  fall  In  one  deal." 

ANOTHER  KIND  OF  "WHITE- 
HEADED  BOY" 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  commending 
"The  White-Headed  Boy,"  at  the  Hollls. 
It  Is  a  delightful  play,  and  one  that 
every  drama-lover  should  see.  Because 
of  my  own  Irish  background  I  am  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  play,  and  I  feel 
that  any  Irishman  in  Boston  who, 
through  his  own  fault,  fails  to  eee  it, 
is  lacking  in  appreciation  of  a  very 
noteworthy  artistic  Irish  achieveiment. 

Of  course  tke  "white-headed  boy"  In 
li-iSh  families  Is, not  always  so  worthless 
I's  the  boy  Denis  In  the  play  at  the 
Hollls.  In  many,  perhaps  In  most  cases 
be  lives  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
family,  and  makes  good.  He  is  fre- 
quently intended  for  the  priesthood,  and 
his  life  is  ordered  from  his  early  youth 
with  this  destiny  In  view.  It  was  of 
such  a  "white'-ii'eaded  boy"  that  Charles 
J.  Kickham,  the  Irish  Fenian  leader, 
poet  and  novelist,  wrote  In  a  song  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters: 

".Vnd  t'he  youngest  of  all  Is  the  ■white- 

headed  boy. 
He's  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  and  our 

coimfort  and  joy; 
He  steals  from  the  hurling  and  football 

to  pray. 

And  he  wanders  alone  by  the  river  all 
■day. 

'He's  as  good  as  the  priest  at  hie  Latin. 
I  hear. 

A.nd  to  college,  please  God.  we  will  send 

him  next  year. 
And  he'll  offer  a  mass  for  our  souls 

when  we  go. 
A.nd  what's  that  to  any  man  whether 
or  no?" 

I>ENIS  A-  McCAJlTHT. 

Arlington  Heights. 


JULIEN'S   BLOOD  PURIFIER 

We  spoke  recently  of  Jullen  and  the 
soup  attributed  to  him.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  W.  D.  P.  of  Hyde  Park  for  a 
oopy  of  an  advertisement  published  in 
the  Independent  Chronicle  and  Univer- 
sal Advertiser  of  May  9.  1796: 

"BOSTON  RESTORATOR" 

"Julien,    Respectfully  makes    it  his 
duty  to  inform  Convalescents,  Gentle- 
men. Travellers.  Seafaring  men  and  all 
others  who  wish  to  restore  health  the 
present  Spring:,  that  at  his  Restorator. 
they  may  be   supplied  with   the  best 
Land  TURTLE  SOUP.   Much  has  been 
said  on  Its  efficacy  In  purlfving  the 
blood,  by  Tilot,  in  his  celebrated  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject,  and  by  Buf- 
fon,  the  great  naturalist,  who  discov- 
ered the  beneficial  nature  of  ampliibi- 
ous  animals.    Those  who  use  this  soup 
must  not  expect  that  It  be  made  strong  | 
with  spice,  but  from  ingredients  strong  i 
and  light.    All  other  soups  may  be  had  i 
as  usual.    The  whole  attention  of  the 
Julien  shall  be  employed  to  render  )ii.s 
establishment  worthy  patronage. 
"Apr.  27." 


(From  tha  Evanston  News  Indei) 
"Thievec  broke  Into  the  Sigma  C'hi 
house  yesterdp,v  afternocra  and  took  sev- 
eral articles  of  Jewelry,  The  loiss  ot  a 
ring-  i-alued  at  Slo.  a  bracelet  worth  $5 
an.d  other  articles  were  rsported." 

Sigma  Chi  Is,  as  of  course  you  kn')W. 
a  he-society.   The  Slgs  lost  only  a  rlnr- ■; 
and    a   bracelet,    but   the    next  th- 
these  awful  bandits  will  be  brea.  i 
into  one  of  the  men's  fraternity  hou.'v 
and  carrying  off  all  their  vanity  bat 
rouge,    galoshes   and    llpstick.1.    7  , 
just  worried   to   death  for  fear  »!: 
some  morning  we  will  find  that  som- 
I  the  men's  fraternities  h?ve  renorted 


I 
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tliereby  showed  llieiTi  foiUi  .n  tlieir 
true  iiative^^voith,  which  InJeed  Is 
great.  Not  for  a  moment,  however,  did 
b<5en  badly  these  men  of  intellect  as  well  as  tem- 
perament lose  their  sense  of  proportion; 
they  made  no  fond  attempt  to  twidt 
early  Beethoven  Into  late  Brahms.  Too 
well  they  know  what  they  are  about. 
Beethovpn  playing  equal  to  theirs  will 
not  be  heard  again  In  many  a  day.  The 
audienre  recognized  the  equality  of  the 


i^eVxiilrie  Sbone,  Grace  Valenune." 

Whltmore.    Dudl'&~  Wilkeneon,  "THith 
Wlilte  and  Audrey  Maple. 

Xlso  in  the  party  were  Mrs.  Marcus 
l/oew.  her  two  sons,  David  and  Arthur, 
with  their  wlvesi.  and  a  number  of  the 
prominent  theatrical  producers. 

The  photoplay  program  was  given 
first  and  then  Nile  Granlund.  Mr. 
Ix)eW8  personal  representative.  Intro- 
duced the  stars  to  the  audience,  wit- 
tily announcing  some  of  their  charac- 
teristics, as  well  as  the  nims  In  which 
they  have  appeared.  For  the  ensuing 
two  hours  or  more  these  stars  held  the 
boards  and  songs,  dances,  speeches  and 
other  features  were  given,  while  the 
audience  applauded  and  asked  for  more 
Theda  Bara  was  the  last  of  the  stars 
to  be  Introduced  and  to  her  fell  t_he 
lot  of  presenting  Mr.  I>oew  to  the  audi 
ence.  This  she  did  In  graceful  styli 
Mr.  Ixiew  expressed  his  gratitude^  to 
the  stars  for  coming  over  from  New 
•  York  to  assist  him  at  this  time  and  the 
citiiiens  of  Boston  tor  the  splendid  re- 
ception that  had  been  accorded  him 
anjl  them.  He  declared  that  his  ambi- 
tion W3.S  to  give  nothing  but  clean 
features  at  all  times  and  ^le  believed 
that  In  thlj  he  would  receive  the  wnc.le- 
hearted  support  of  th*  peop'is. 

Fred  Stone  and  members  of  his  Tip- 
Top  Bhow,  and  the  members  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  Follies  Company, 
came  down  in  a  body  to  add  to  the 
general  enjoyment,  and  long  after  mid- 
.  night  the  program  was  going  strong, 
with  the  audience  willing  and  anxious 
to  stay  until  daybrealc 

1  Opening  Photoplay  Bill 

i  The  opening  photoplay  bill  was  a  par- 
ticularly strong  and  entertaining  one. 
It  included  Wallace  Reld  in  A.  E. 
Thomas's  successful  comedy,.  "The 
Champion."  in  wluch  the  star  appeared 
in  the  role  created  by  Grant  Mitchell. 
The  companion  piece  was  "The 
Cradle,"  starring  Ethel  Clayton.  The 
comedy  film  was  "The  Rainmaker," 
one  of  the  latest  educational  releases, 
in  which  'Lloyd  Hamilton  was  seen  to 
advantage.  Another  short  subject  was 
"But  Women  Must-Weep,"  based  on 
the  poem,  "The  Three  Fishers,"  written 
tiy  Charles  Kingsley. 

The  appearance  of  the  movie  stars  on 
the  stage  last  night  was  the  culmination 
of  a.  period  of  continuous  ovation,  whicli 
began  with  their  arrival  in  the  South 
station  on  a  train  of  special  coachea 
from  the  metropolis. 

Breakfast  was  served  on  the  dining 
car.  in  the  station,  while  an  American 
Legion  band  serenaded  the  visitors,  and 
at  10:.S0  yesterday  morning  the  com- 
pany detrained.  Cheered  by  thft  as- 
sembled throng,  and  showered  with 
confetti  and  vari-colored  streamers, 
they  entered  the  waiting  automobiles. 
A  powerful  searchlight  sent  a  dazzling 
stream  of  brilliancy  on  each  star  in 
turn,  and  a  shout  of  welcome  arose  as 
they  were  recognized. 

Then,  with  Mae  Murray  In  the  lead- 
ing car.  the  parade  bore  away  from 
the  station  on  its  tour  of  the  city.  At 
the  State  House  Gov.  Cox  gave  the  vis- 
itors an  official  welcome,  and  at  City 
Hall  Mayor  Curley  handed  over  the  keys 
of  the  city. 

The  long  line  of  automobiles  then  was 
headed  for  the  Boston  fish  pier,  where, 
as  guests  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Boston  Fish  Deal- 
ers' Association,  a  luncheon  was 
served.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  touring  the  city,  -niith  visits 
to  historical  points  and  the  filming  of 
locations  that  later  will  be  incorporated 
into  film  stories. 


Woodm* 


the  police  that  they  had  _ 
frightened  by   a  Peeping  Lia  looking 
right  into  their  wlndowg.       B.  II.  D. 

LADY  RHONODA 

A.a  the  World  Wags: 
As  Lady  Rhondda  seems  to  be  ^"ery 

much  in  the  limelight  at  preaent    fol-   ....^ 

lowing  her  successful  application  for  a  ;  players'  art;  their  applause  showed  tru 
Beat  in  the  House  of  Lord.s.  perh.aps  a  p  enthusiasm.  R.  R.  G. 

word  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  hc-r  title 
may  not  be  without  Intere-st  i"h"  title 
is  taken  from  a  mining  valle.v 


 „   „    ,        Gla-  Wj 

morganshire.  South  Wales,  in  whicn  her  i"' 


father  was  interested.  He  iMd  much  to 
develop  It.  The  "h"  Is  sharpiv  aspirat- 
ed, but  "dd"  (regarded  as  one  letter  In 
Welsh)  has  the  sound  of  a  soft  '  ih,"  as 
to  "clothes,"  "smooth,"  etc. 

CYMRO. 

Ab  Gwlljtn  was  the  head  bard  of  Gla- 
morgan, though  he  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan.  He  once  wrote  an 
ode  so  bitter  that  a  brother  bard  against 
W'hom  it  was  directed,  after  hearing  it, 
fell  do%sn  dead.  For  Ab  Gwilym's  curi- 
ous adventures  in  love  see  George  Sor- 
row's "Wild  Wales,"  chapter  86.  Were 
there  not  great  strikes  at  Rhondda  In 
189S  and  19127— Ed. 


ffsYMPHONY  GIVES  ITS 

4TH  EXTRA  CONCERT 


SPRIQ 

What  la  thlb  Joyous  feellg, 

Thld  woddrous,  woddrous  thlg? 

Oh.  could  it  be  the  cpmblg 

Of  gladsob,  gladsob  sprig? 

Wudz  bore  the  buds  will  be  In  bloob. 

The  balby  air  of  sprig 

Will  make  the  yougsters  habby. 

Ad  bak*  the  birdies  slg. 

I've  waiteb  for  the  subber 

To  emell  the  fragrat  roze. 

By  thed  I  pray  to  gooddess 

Thab  I  won  t  hab  this  colb. 

ROSALIE  vraGi>aA. 


FOOLISH  CENSORSHIP 

Again  there  is  talk  in  more  than  one 
city  about  censorship  of  the  theatres.  | 
Let  us  cite  two  amusing  instances  of  l. 
ridiculous  censorship  in  Paris,  no  more 
ridiculous  than  many  Instances  in  the  j 
history  of  Ixindon  theatres,  no  more  ab- 
surd than  a  few  instances  in  Boston. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  the  censor 
would  not  permit  any  one  in  a  play  to  j 
eat  barbe  de  capucin.     "Change  your! 
salad,  or  your  piece  will  not  be  per-; 
formed."  ■ 
At  the  Porte-Salnt  Martin  the  censor, 
struck  out  A  couplet   in   favor   of  ga? 
which  some  were  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce in  Paris.    Why?    Because  the  gov- 
ernment was  then  protecting  the  grocers 
and    they   rebelled   against   the   extin-  , 
guishmgnt  of  candles.    Here  were  the 
two  offending  lines  of  a  quatrain: 
■'Et,  pres  du  del,  par  un  coup  de  for- 
tune. 

Si  Ton  peut  mettre  un  chimlque  apparcli. 
Blentot  le  gaz  ecllpsera  la  lune, 
Et  pour  la  null,  nous  aurons  le  solall." 


LONDON  STRING  FOUR 
GIVES  FIRST  CONCERT 


Series  of  Six  to  Be  in  Chronological 
Order 

Last  evening  in  .Jordan  Hal!  the  Lon- 
-lon  String  Quartet  gave  the  fu'st  of 
heir  series  of  six  concerts  in  which 
hey  will  perform.  In  chronological  or- 
oer  all  the  Beethoven  quartets  for 
strings,  beginning  with  the  first  three 
quartets  of  op.  18.  the  P  major,  the  l, 
major,  and  the  D  major.  Since  a 
chronological  series  is  what  they  cho.<=e 
to  offer,  it  Is  futile  to  wish  they 
had  decided  differently.  The  concerts, 
though,  as  a  whole  would  surely  have 
proved  more  agreea.We  to  the  musical 
public,  if  not -so  instructive  for  stu- 
dents, if  works  of  different  periods  had: 
been  Judiciously  combined  instead  of 
conscientiously  separated. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
at  all  events,  that  many  students  will 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunity  this 
week,  for  thev  are  not  likely  to  hear 
such  admirable  Beethoven  playing  again 
In  a  hurry.    From  an  organization  of 
the  standing  of  the  London  Quartet  one 
expects   pood  t,.ne,   a  perfect  balance 
of  tone,  and  phrasing  of  excellence.  But 
from  no  quartet  can  one  exp*t  a  tone 
of   such   constant   beauty  and  yet  of 
such  infinite  variety  that  persons  by  no 
means  over-fond  of  the  sound  of  strings 
could  listen  with  delight  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  .«till  wi.?h  for  more  Nor 
can  one  look  for  every  melody  to  be  | 
sung    every  phrase  to  be  turned,  with 
a  fmeness  of  feeling  equal  to  that  of 
Marcella  Sembrlch. 

And  all  this  beauty,  mind,  this  ex- 
ouisiteness  of  finish,  went  arm  In  arm 
with  a  sharpness  of  accent,  an  ardor,  h 
splendid  rhyt#im  not  always  found  ever, 
fn   quartets   of   high    distinction.  F.m 
these  London  players,  recognizing  th.^t 
Beethoven,  even  in  his  earlier  years  be- 
fore  the  tragedy  of  life  had  borne  ton 
hard  upon  him.  at  his  best  wrote  miis,, 
because    he    had    something    to  .=a> 
plaved  last  night  as  though  they  knf. 
Ihev  had  real  music  before  them  to  pla  v, 
•'  mere  pretty  phrases  to  polish  oft  f  r 
delectation  of  the  people.    The  can- 
,,as  they  played  with  warmth,  wn  . 
,iment.     and    to    heavy,  accentf.! 
rds  they  gave  full  force,  and  Ilgnt 
i"htlv  movements  they  played  with 
,"iy  vet  not  as  though  they  held  the 
who  wrote  them  a  <-hil*  or  an  Ini- 


I  •Cellist  Bedetti  Given  an  Ovation  by 
Large  Audience 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Monteu;t  conductor,  gave  the  fourth  in 
!  the  series  of  extra  concerts  last  evening, 
I  In    Symphony    Hall.      The  program: 
I  Dvorak,  symphony  No.  5.  in  E  minor. 
"From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95;  Saint- 
Saens.   s.vmphonlc  poem   No.   1.  "Om- 
phale's     Spinning     Wheel."     Op.  31: 
Beethoven,  overture  to  "Leonorc."  No. 
:?.  Op.  "2.    Mr.  Jean  Bedetti.  first  vio- 
loncellist of  the  orchestra,  vaa  the  so- 
loist, playing  Bdouard  Lalo's  concerto 
for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 

Tho,"5e  who  sat  last  evening  'noath  the 
spell  of  Dr.  Dvorak's  composition  evi- 
dently cared  little  w1iet!her  this  gifted 
Bohemian  made  use  in  It  of  "American." 
"Indian"    or    Czechish   themes.     It  is 
'  faintly  suggestive  of  one,  now  of  an- 
I  other.    To  those  of  open  mind  it  remains 
;  a  symphony  of  wonderful  tonal  color- 
\  Ing,  a  narrative  skilfully  told  in  musical 
'  terms.    Mr.  Monteux  followed  faithfully 
the   compor«r's  admonition   to  Nedbal. 
conducting  tlie  work  in  Berlin  23  years 
ago;  "Take  the  Introduction  to  tlie  s>-m- 
phony  as  slowly  as  possible."     It  was 
'  doubly  Impressive  so.    The  second  move- 
ment, largo,  was  given  highly  sensitized 
translation  by  the  strings,  not  too  soon 
to  be  forgotten.    The  entire  work  was 
splendidly  played. 

"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  Salnt-Saens's 
first  symphonic  poem,  written  originally 
a  rondo  for  piano  and  then  for  orchestra, 
again  revealed  th«  absolute  hold  of  a 
brilliant  conductor  on  a  band  of  skilled 
players.  Mr.  Monteux  read  his  score 
with  a  surety  and  fluency  which  found 
voice  In  every  instrument,  from  harp  to 
horn.  Through  ail  these  voices  tlie 
rhythmic  whir  ot  .the  spinning  wheel 
found  its  way.  It  was  Omphale  pur- 
ring, while  Hercules  vainly  roared  and 
\vTitlied. 

Beethoven's  "Leonore"  overture,  No.  3, 
'  played  like  No.  2,  as  the  overture  to  his 
ill-starred  opera.  "Fidelio,"  has  as  its 
high  mark  the  trumpet  signal  which  in 
the  opera  preludes  the  salvation  of 
Florestan  and  Leonore  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  Pizaro.  As  the  tag  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally enjoyahle  program  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  audience.  Doubtless  to 
most  it  was  a  musical  novelty. 

Mr.  Bedetti  chose  a  piece  fully  cal- 
culated to  reveal  his  virtuosity.  The 
three  movements,  prelude,  intermezzo 
and  rondo,  of  I>aJo's  concerto,  conspire 
to  test  the  bravest  and  hardiest  of  'cel- 
lists. I^fr.  Bedetti  emerged  triumphant, 
was  thrice  recalled,  and  in  deep  agita- 
tion returned  the  hand-clasp  of  Mr. 
Monteux.  It  was  a  performance  marked 
by  flawless  technique,  though  many  pos- 
slblv  would  have  ta.ken  more  delight 
in  a  briefer,   more  melodic,  oftcj-iitg- 


Brilliant  Throng  at  Open- 
ing of  Loew's  House  on 
Massachusetts  Ave. 

PronTlnent  state  and  city  officials, 
,  inching  Gov.  Cox,  Lt-Gov  Fuller 
:  Mayor  Curley,  and  others,  last  night 
attended  the  inauguration  of  i\iar 
'^s  LoeWs  new  State  Theatre  on 
Massachusetts  avenue,  the  m^^t  ca- 
pacious and  luxurious  theatre  m  New 
Knd!  and  one  of  the  finest  m  the 

country/dedicated  exclusively  to  mo- 
*^Tn!^S,- the  occasion  wa^gt-ed 
bv  the  presence  of  a  half  hundred  popu- 
lar stai^  of  the  .liver  screen,  who  had 
come  over  frotn  New JorU  «  the  ^per- 
Bonal  guests  of  M^'  tf^^^V  te™Ple 
the  dedication  of  ^'l'*".^':^,^  desire  of 
amusement,  and  to  f^^^.^^^y/Jj^^  person  , 
the  public  to  ^"/,,f/,!'t  th  whom 

some  of  the  famous  ^-rtists  wltn 
they  are  eo  familiar  on  the  screen. 
Some  of  Those  Present 
included  were    M-,,^urra',  Mary 
Anderson.  Lillian     fi'l®    bedell  Nora. 
Bara.  Charles  Brabm^  M  Bedell. 

&,"^wX.,e"Xme.^^^^ 
Hines,  Miriam  Cooper  Anna  Held.  Jr 

son,  Ann  f  a  r!^^Af,■n  Bernard  Gran- 
chanon.  Edward  Golden  Ber 

KenT"^^e"ighSr  H^e.  Shel-  ' 
Craufurd  Kent    i.re  »  Montague 
don  Lewis,  Virginia  Pea"on 
Love.  .Bert  I^y^«"'-    * M  Dermott. 

Robert  Z-  V^""^'^^^^^  M^son  elle  Mc- 
Mr.  and  Mrs^  BilUe  Maso  ^.^ 

Ewan.  M^^^'?,r,.er.  Editi  '.-on. 


r  i  n  d , 


ST 
tour, 


.••.ii.fr.s  when  Kate's  father  nuiiu...-  • 
Mrs.  Hardy's  egg  money,  the  savings  of 
10  weary  years.  He  desires  and  de- 
mands this  little  sum,  to  aid  him  in  buy- 
ing some  adjoining  land,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Kate  is  about  to  leave- for 
New  York  and  the  glory  that  awaits  her 
in  the  fieM  of  art.  Mrs.  Hardy,  need- 
less to  .say.  Is  determined  that  the 
money  shall  bring  freedom  to  her  daugh- 
ter. She  has  apparently  won  her  fight, 
when  a  traveling  artist  discloses  the 
fact  that  Kate  ha.s  absolutely  no  talent. 
This  unexpected  declaration  forces  K.ite 
to  pick  up  the  reins  fate  seems  to  have 
destined  her  to  hold,  while  the  mother 
ironically  starts  once  more  to  save  her 
ugg  money — for  the  baby  yet  to  come. 
Indeed  habit  rules  us  all! 

Last  night,  through  no  fault  of  the  .St. 
James  Players.  "The  Detour"  showed 
itself  as  a  piece  of  uneven  merit,  in  that 
the  first  act  dragged  considerably.  Ap- 
parently. Mr.  Davis,  despite  his  willing 
desire  to  "say  it  with  laughs,"  was  wont 
to  take  himself  over-seriously.  In  the 
second  act,  however,  piece  and  players 
made  full  amends.  In  the  scene  on  the 
Hardys'  porch  Owen  Davis,  ably  assisted 
by  Miss  Roach,  was  indeed  inspired  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  truly  great 
drama.  For  many  minutes  he  sketched 
with  subtle  skill  conflicting  emotions  of 
two  very  human  people.  To  this  scene 
Miss  Roach  and  Mr.  Kent  gave  their 
plenteous  abilities.  Rarely  have  these 
two  displayed  such  skill  and  shifting 
range.  Mr.  Kent  was  a  hard,  irascible  old 
man  from  make-up  to  voice  and  gesture. 
Miss  Roach  made  a  rather  pleasant 
drudge  with  a  voice; that  was  a  bit  too 
fine  and  cultivated.  But  she  domin- 
ated the  play  at  all  times.  Enough  to 
say  that  she  made  something  out  of 
tlie  conventional  humors  with  which 
Mr.  Davis  has  stocked  the  last  act.  In- 
deed, had  she  been  given  a  far  "fatter" 
part  she  could  not  have  better  visualized 
Mrs.  Hardy. 

■  "The  Detour"  is  a  play  built  around 
two  parts.    The  remainder  of  the  cast, 
with  the  exception  of  Tom  Lane  and 
Kate   Hardy,   are    almost  mslgniiflcant 
characters.    Mr.  Gilbert  and  Miss  Adams  i 
played  Tom  and  Kate  with  their  usual  ' 
capability.     Mr.    Gilbert   in    particular  \ 
vied   with  Miss   Roach   In  reading  his  t 
ines  with  a  distinction  "that  is  all  too  [ 
rare.  i 
The  St.  James  Players  have  done  well 
with  material  that   is  powerful,  stir- 
ring,  but  essentially   belonging  in  the 
realm  of  the  one-act  play.     Mr.  Davis  i 
has    drawn    good    drama    from    "The  [ 
Detour,"  but  he  has  found  himself  labor- 
ing with  not  enough  material  for  a  full  ] 
/evening  of  entertainment.   j| 

ImLAGEFOLUES 

SHUBBRT  THBATREJ — "The  Green 
wlch  Village  Follies."  Third  annual  pro 
duction.  Devised  and  staged  by  Johi 
Murray  Anderson.  Tlie  principals  o 
the  ca  st  are : 

Ted  Lewis.  Joe  E.  Brown,  Ula  Sharer 
Gordon  Dooley,  Cecil  Cupningham,  Blr. 
Millman.  Robert  G.  Pitkin,  Oretchc 
E:astman,  Donald  Kerr,  Marjorle  Bur 
gess,  George  Trabert.  Valodia  Vestoff. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  first  "Green 
wlch  Village  Follies."  a  more  or  les 
haphazard  affair,  which  like  Tops 
■•jest  growed,"  to  the  present  elaborat 
and  very  professional  production.  Wha 
it  has  lost  in  spontaneity,  it  haf  galne 
In  poise.  More,  there  is  a  nice  sense  c 
balance  maintained  between  what  Lit 
aptly  terms  "entertainment  for  the  ey 
and  "ear."  These  super-gorgeous  revue 
are  too  apt  to  stun  the  eye,  and  leav 
the  ear  unsatisfied,  but  in  this  produc 
tlon  of  the  Follies,  comedy  runs  alon  [ 
pretty  evenly  with  beauti^ 

To  begin  with,  if  the  Follies  boaste 
of  nothing  else  this  season,  they  coul 
well  afford  to  make  a  noise  about  Jc 
B  Brown.  This  altogether  dellghtfil 
comedian  burst  upon  an  astonlshc 
world  In  "Listen  Lester."  He  reappear 
now.  funnier,  if  possible,  than  befor 
There  are  many  funny  comedians.  an| 


.t.\m;:s  tut; \TRE— "The  De- 
a  play  in  three  acts  by  Owen 
Davis.  Originally  produced  at  the  Astor 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  Aug.  23,  1921. 
First  production  in  Boston.  The  cast: 
mephen  Hardy   .  .  .^..Mark^Kent 

??^  ii^ne-------;;;:::::::^H^  kX'rV  ^Te^  Tr'^mTn;  ^^gaglng  entertainer 

Sara  Vramont::  Frank  rharlton  i,e   funny  and  engaging  at  tl 

Dora  Lnmont  .\Ha'ro?rR   Cha^e   same  time  is  the  aocompli8hmen_t_of  W 

^Vlnsteln"''!  Ralph  Remley 

Jake         ;  .  .  .  Aubrey  Bosworth 

"The  Detour."  brought  to  Bo.ston  by  eiuier  uc^>..>.  ":;:';,rKiv  one  of  U 
the  St.  James  Players  last  night  for  an^, — ' 
first  performance  in  this  city,  discloses  the  funniest.  1 
Owen  Davis  with  ripening  abilities,  ^^atch  ecstacy  spread  over  his  expre 
Which  set  him  for  above  hi.  accustomed  !  ^>v«  ^--J.^-.^s'teafh  ^nd'^p^^  ' h 
position  as  work-a-day  artisan  of  the  see  mm  cai^n  .    ,,.„,„ 


tew  Joe  E.  Brown  Is  one  of  them.  F 
is  probably  one  of  the  homeliest  mf 
either  before  or  behind  the  foo"'^*^' 


see  nun  u«.i.>-"   

prodigious  mouth  as  if  he  were  1  Iterall 


theatre.    In  this  piece  he  retains  mucn  to  sav  a  mouthful,  and  then 

of  his  familiar'y  careful  valuation  of  hear  one  simple  word  's^ue  from  t 
things    dramatic,    but   he    nevertheless  ^  cavern^  Is  ^nter^^^^ 

forgets  for  the  moment  that  there  exists,  ^^J^^^'  immediately  Ukes  him.  ar 
such  a  paltry  trifle  as  mere  melodrama.  ,  laughs 'with  him.  His  scenes  with  Cro 
The  result  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a  '  don  Dooley.  one  of  ^^^^  ^'^j^"^"'  °  tic 
certain  phase  of  American  life  that  un-  famous  Dooleys^  are  ^ 
doubtedly  exists.  It  is  a  vivid  and  com- 
pelling tale  of  life's  disillusionment, 
told  with  feeling  and  a  considerable  lit- 
erary quality. 

The  story  follows  the  familiar  theme 
of  Helen  Hardy,  a  farmer's  wi 


larly  the  "Miss  Dooley  and  Mr,  Brown 
Apart  from  the  comed>\  there  Is  son 
umrsually  beautiful  dancing  in  the  Fc 
lle-s  this  year— notably  that  in  the  tran 
formation  and  «h°^"^l'«  ^Tlaiter  h 
r  theme  the  music  box  scene^  J'l^  3^try  U 
cf-Hel^n  Hardy,  a  farmer's  wife   who        .^/tte" Zn^d^nclr  h- de^Iop, 
has  discovered  the  relentless  d/udgery  Sharon  t^^  <,ppearan 
of  such  a  life  and  has  therefore  re-  ^"lfX''has  grown,  not  only  in  char 
.solved  that  her  daughter.  Kate,  ^^ha^^ „tb,m"  'now 'she  not  only  danc 


have   an  opportunity 


riarred  a  llttU  tiy  a  few  iiiitowarU  aool- 
„entB,  almost  Inevltnhle,  on  a  first  niBlit, 
Mr.  Vcstoff  jiresoi-Vfcl  nn  admirable  calm 
In  the  face  of  his  mlefortuno,  but  thft 
kvounp  lady  -who  literally  tripped  In.  as 
TTie  Sun,  was  not  so  accomplished.  There 
Is  always  one  way  to  take  the  stinjf  out 
of  such  an  occurrence,  howevei^— by 
launhlng  at  oneself,  before  the  audience 
gets  there  first, 

Mr.  I.^wl8  and  his  Jazz  band,  popular 
as  always,  played  some  new  sonKs  and 
a  few  old  on<\s.  They  Jam,  perhaps,  su- 
preme at  the  gentle  art  of  making  a 
saxophone  laug'h.  Miss  MIMman,  the  re-  i 
markable  tipht-rope  dancer.  Is  a  great 
addition  to  the  Follies  this  year.  Her 
performance  Is  tlght-ropo  dancing  ralacd 
to  the  nth  degrree. 

As  for  the  stage  settings  and  costumes. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  given  Mr.  Zlegfeld  a 
run  for  his  money.  They  are  ae  beauti- 
ful, ae  original  and  artistic  as  any  we 
remember.  Particularly  memorable  Is 
the  Danse  de  Blanche  et  Nolr.  just  be- 
fore the  finale.  The  greatest  of  the 
Parisian  contumers  have  always  played 
black  and  -white  as  their  trump  card. 
Mr.  Ar.jJerson  uses  It  with  marvellous 
effectiveness  In  this  scene.  Altogether, 
the  present  Follies  sustitn  and  advance 
_their  former  reputation.'   

COPLEY  THEATRE— A  group  of 
three  one-act  plays  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.    The  casts: 

O'PLAHERTY,  V.  O. 
G«tt.  Sir  Pearce  MadisaD .  ..  .-VP.Uer  Kln«8fonl 

\  laborer  William  K.  W.-itta 

Prlv.  OTl<il,erly,  V.  C  E   B  Olive 

O'l-'Ulierti^  IU)saliiiil  Ivan 

Teresa  Orlacou  Catherine  WUIaix) 

PRESS  CUTTINGS 
Genrge  Ranger.  Mo^hola*  .Tot 

BaUqrIth..'*   p 

Mrs.  Farrell  j^^^^  B^^^, 

 N'oraJi  Balfour 

Lady  OorMitlila  Panshawe.  .Katherltie  Standing 
T^B    DARK    LADY    OP  THE 
SONNETS 

vMlillani  .Shakespeare  E   E  cilre 

Qiieon  Kllznhpth  Oath<?rine  Wlllard 

Vbe  dork  lady  Xorah  Balfour 

None  of  these  produotio-ns  Is  familiar 
to  Boston  theatregoers  and  a  packed 
house,  consisting  largely  of  admirers 
of  the  dramatist.  If  Instantly  responsive 
laughter  and  applause  to  the  thousand 
and  one  Shavian  quips  that  adorn  the 
dialogue  Is  any  Indication,  greeted  the 
opening  performance  last  night 

"O'Flaherty,  v.  C."  and  "Press  Out- 
tings"  are  bravura  plays  of  the  true 
Shaw  style,  satirical  to  the  point  of 
burlesque,  in  which  the  writer  takes  a 
siirdonic  delight  in  making  his  hearers 
smile  at  his  witticisms  while  at  the 
.same  time  they  grimace  over  his  bit- 
ter gibes  at  the  frailities  of  poor  hu- 
manity. 

••The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets"  Is  a 
whlraacal    bit    of   nonsense,  avowedly 
WipUiQUt  any  other  purpose  than  to  fill 
an  Idle  half  hour  with  fantasies  and 
to  make  money  for   the  London  Na- 
tional  Theatre,    in   whose   aid    it  was 
first  produced  a  dozen  veaj-s  ago 

O'Flaherty  is  an  Iri.sh  soldier  hero 
horne  on  leave,  who,  because  of  the 
sordid  squabble  In  which  his  mother 
and  his  sweetheart  engage,  longs  for 
the  comparative  pea'ce  and  quiet  of 
tne  front  line  ti-enohes  instead.  His 
topsy-turY  P'l^'o^oPhy  is  a  true  Iri.h 
product    designed    to    annoy  English 

rni  "^^O.^^'aherty  with  satisfying  con- 
(ro  and  mtelligent  -ability.  Miss  Ivan, 
.f  looking  in  point 

ion  iff  t;"^' '"^  interpreta- 
tion of  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  and  Miss  Wll- 
a.d       a  very  attractive  Teresa.  ' 

^n^-*""^?   9"'""Ss"    (the    title   is  mis- 

ImeT!,'  .^^riemue    of  pre-war 

'.ettes.     It  IS  Gilbertian   in    Its  satire 
nd  would  have  been  appreciated  to  the 
n  °^  -rolanthe." 

the  original  text  the  name  of  the 

CorrfeT"'"-''''^^  ■■•Mitchener-' 
ment  ?,  h''""if  Kitchener  sen-  , 

'ment  It  has  been  cl->anged.    A  letter  ' 

a°y"r  t?at'thT  .^/'".''^'^  Program?  . 

Tueen  vl  ,  ^"""^  °f  Cambridge 

iueen  Mctona's  cousin,  was  the  man 

'aTad"pt?d'/'"'         name  MUcheTer  I 

-e^i'sloHn^  L""^^'  ^^»rn^d 
e  historic  white  whiskers  of  the  duke 

,rn,T'"'^'""^  a  truly  ducal  dignity 
gnt  up  to  the  moment  when  he  be- 

Pe^cv'S.^''^'''  '°  char^^man 
Percy  Foster  makes  a  delicious  prime 

reanl  '"''^J'''-  Kingsford  achieved 
/•eal  hit  as  the  cockney  orderly.  Nora 
alfour  as  the  termagant;  Mrs  Bang^ 

is.  Standi  ffragettes.  a.^ 

>ss  Standing,  as  Lady  Cynthia.'caught 
9  spirit  of  the  thing  exactly.  It  las 
m  <^«"shtf"l  sort  of  fooling 

n  the  last  play*,f  the  group  Shakes- 
are,_    Queen    Elizabeth,     the  "Dark 
»L   n/'-self  and  the  Beefeater  stir  I 
tragedy,  comedy  and  romance  In  one 

cklv^h'"/^'"'""-  '^'^^  dialogue  Is 
ot«H  ^^^^i^"""  "-Ith  Shakespearean 
w^  ^',."1.'^'"°!?  '"<J"Striously  set" 

wn  on  his  tablets  as  the  other  char- 
ter? solemnly  spout  them. 
Ur  Cllve  as  the  Bard  puts  much  life 
•0  his  acting  and  Miss  Wlllard  as  the 
leen  is  quite  as  young  and  beautiful 
;  the  flattering  Will  assures  her  she 
wert  f  K^^"""""  part  of 


"HEART  OF  MAIiVLAM)' 
AT  THE  ARLINGTON 


Old-Time  Favorite  Melodrama  Is 
Well  Presented 
There  -was  a  large  audience  at  the  Ar- 
lington Theatre  last  evening  to  see  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland,"  which  Is  always 
a  favorite  with  theatregoers.  This  great 
play  by  David  Belasco  ha.s  often  been 
seen  In  this  city.  It  abounds  In  good 
character  parts  and  the  management  of 
the  Arlington  gave  the  play  a  splendid 
production.  There  Is  no  need  at  this 
late  day  to  tell  the  story.  It  in  highly 
romantic,  with  the  scenes  laid  In  the 
South,  and  consequently,  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  picturesque  settings. 

The  cast  for  "The  Heart  of  Maryland" 
1."!  a  long  one.  All  the  members  of  tho 
cnmpany  appeared.  Charles  BIckford 
played  Col.  Kendrlck  with  true  chivalry. 
Miss  Florence  .Johns  was  Maryland  Cal- 
vert, the  heroine,  and  gave  a  natural 
and  pleasing  portrayal.  Frank  DuFiane 
was  excellent  as  the  .spy.  Col.  Thorpe. 
Others  in  the  long  cast  were  Paul  Han- 
seil.  George  Tawde.  Sidney  Manstleld, 
Frederick  B.  Manatt,  Wilton  Lackaye, 
Jr.,  George  Burton,  Miss  Beatrice  Lor-\, 

Ing,   Miss  Helen  Blair  and  Miss  Ma^' 
McCabe.    The  scenery  was  effective,  and 
I  there  was  great  applause  for  the  fa- 
!  mou.s  belfr-y  act,  which  Is  one  of  the 
most  dran/iatic  bits  on   the  America;!)! 
I  stage.    Ne/xt  week  the  play  will  be  "Tho 
Purple  M.-iisk,"  a  melodrama  In  five  acts. 

shubert-majestTc" 
bill  is  varied  one 

Novel  and  Unusual  Acts  Are  All  Top- 
Liners 

The  program  at  the  Shubert-BIajestlc 
Theatre  this  week  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  novel  and   unusual  acts. 

Alexander  Carr  i.s  back  from  abroad 
with  a  revival  of  "Tobblitsky,"  a 
comedy  which  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  di.spiay  his  stkiil  in 
character-portrayal.  randon  Peters 
and  Lenore  Masso  ably  complete  the 
I  cast. 

I  EI  Brandal.  the  popular  "Ton  Ton- 
son"  and  Flo  Bert  are  back  in  a  new 
act  that  is  funni*  than  ever.  Joveddah 
De  Rajali  and  Prinres.s  Olga  are  play- 
ing a  return  engagemejit  with  their 
mystifying  demonstration  of  so-called 
mental  telepathy.  Felix  Bernard  and 
Sid  Townes,  "the  Speed  Kings  of 
Song."  are -all  that  their  name  implies- 
Bobby  O'Neill  and  four  girls  in  "Four 
Queens  and  the  .Joker,"  are  gay  and 
noisy:  Edward  Da  vine  lias  an  original 
line  of  nonsense  and  Nip  and  Fletcher 
do  a  ceiver  dancing  act  and  the  Flem- 
ings put  over  athletic  stunts  that  are 
remarkable.  Last  on  the  bill,  but  not 
least,  are  Ernest  Evans  and  a  company 
of  pretty  girls  in  a  dainty  musical 
fancy,   "Wedding  Bells." 

WILBUR-MANSFlirD 
HEAD  B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 

"Nut"    Performance    by    Seed  and 
Austin  Also  Goes  Strong 

Crane  Wilbur  and  Martha  Mansfield, 
who  have  won  public  favor  on  the 
screen,  are  the  feature  of  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week,  in 
"Right  or  ^  Wrong,"  by  Samuel  Ship- 
man  and  'Clara  Lipman. 

The  sketch  has  a  story,  it  is  often 
baldlj  "broad,"  sometimes  cynical,  but 
Is  unroariously  funny  withal.  Then 
there  is  an  ingenious  exposition  and 
an  interesting  development. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
the  "nut"  performance  of  Dave  Seed 
and  Ralph  Austin,  intrciucin?  clever 
burlesque  and  somefhing  unusual  in 
eccentric  dancing. 

Ai:other  act  that  scored  was  the 
musical  comedy  "Marry  Me,"  a  sketch 
of  dainty  tunes  and  good  singing,  -tt-ith 
the  excellent  comedy  work  of  Gus 
\  oyer. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Ninbe,  in 
an  aquatic  performance;  Clare  Morton 
smger  and  comedienne;  Weel,  Virginia 
and  West,   dancers,   introducing  some- 
Ithing    new     in     eccentric     steps;  the 
I3eaumont    Sister.s.    in    a  reminiscent 
sketch;  Charles  Olcott  and  Mary  Ann 
In    a    singing    act,    introducing  Mary 
Ann's  splendid  vitalization  of  Briggs's 
cartoon,     "When     a    Feller    Needs    a  I 
Iriend';  Jack  Osterman,   in  ,i  mono-! 
■ogu^,  and  Loyal-s  canine  performance. 


1.  ■".  H,-iilll)  (in.l  II.  WiM-llK-i  .  Ir.niili'.iies  ; 
rrnnU  II.  Luker,  planlut,  and  E.  Rupert  \ 
.SIrcom,  orKanlnt.  ' 

The  pro'trrain  comppiged  thcKe  chorusefl;  1 
'T.   J.    Stewart.    Rise,    Sleep   No  More  : 
'huntlnff  song)  ;  Offenbacli,  an  arranre-  j 
inert  of  the  Barcarolle  from  •'Taleg  of  | 
fXoffmann'^;     Kuecken.     Loyal  Sontr;j 
'^uzzl-Peccla.  Gloria;  Converse,  Laudato 
Domlnum;    Brahm.^.   Lullabv;  Leonca- 
vallo,  Gentle  Friend   Pierrot  ;   Hadley,  | 
"''he   Musical    TYust    (^written    for  the: 
Apollo  Club)  ;  Gounod.  Soldlcra'  ChoniB 
f'wm  "li'auBt." 

Ruecken's  "Loyal  Song"  was  sung  by  ■ 
fhe  Apollo  Club  at  the  50th  Anniversary  I 
Dedication  Exercises  of  Bunker  TIIll  I 
ifonunient.  Two  former  members  of 
•he  club  who  sang  the  song  on  that  oc- 
';aslon,  being  in  the  hall,  wore  invited  I 
by  Courtenay  Guild,  thi  president,  to  go  \ 
upon  the  platform,  Mr.  Ilsley,  still  an ' 
•ictlvafc  member  of  the  club,  Joined  It 
in  187S. 

It  would  have  been  IntereRtlng  If  the 
i;ames  of  the  founders  of  the  Apollo 
•Hub,  with  the  program  of  the  first  con- 
I'ert,  had  been  printed  In  the  program 
book  of  last  night.  Tho  life  of  the  club 
-las  been  as  honorable  as  It  has  been 
long  and  prosperous.  The  club  has  sung 
outside  of  Its  regular  concerts  on  mem- 
orable occasions.  During  Its  existence 
its  membership  has  been  ,  graced  by 
7nany  noted  singers,  singers  with  a  na- 
tional reputation.  Some  one  should 
'vrlte  a  history  of  this  Boston  •'Institu- 
tion"— not  a  dry  record  of  dates  ami 
'irosrrams,  but  one  enlivened  by  dlgres- 
:dons  and  anecdotes — and  In  this  Vdlume 
the  name  of  Charles  James  Sprague, 
^vho  provided  ti-ie  singers  wltli  many' 
'  icellent  and  singable  translations  In  r 
"  erse  of  foreign  texts,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

"Ble  ciub  tod.-iy.  Is  in   an  admirable 
staite.    The  performance  last  night  was 
;'.  proof  of  this,  if  proof  were  needed. 
?.rr,  MoUenhouer,  having  had  good  and 
•■vllllns  material,  has  trained  the  men 
liO  that  ho  plays  upon  them  as  upon  a 
euphonious  instrument.     They  respond 
to  evei-y  desire  for  a  nuance.    In  piano 
paasages  there  is  the  suggestion  of  re- 
serve  force,    and    even    In    fortissimo  | 
.^iireasures  Uiere  Is  the  thought  that  still 
_reater  power  could  be  attained  If  It  | 
V/ere  neces&arj".    The  different  sections  , 
:  .re  well  balanced  ;  the  en.sieriible  Is  of  I 
'iomogeneous  ciu.allty.     Tiuly  a  plastic  I 
boiy  of  singers  who»e  intonation,  tonal  I 
.'ffects,  and  artistic  phrasing,  give  the  I 
xpollo  Club  the  commanding    position  1 
^hat  it  has  long  held. 
Mr.  Ruffo,  who  wa«  in  joyous  mood,  I 
mg  arias  and  songs,  among  them  arias 
.•om  "Patrle,"  "Carmen,"  "1'he  Barber 
'jf  Seville"  ;  "•'WTien  I  Was  a  Page"  from 
"FalstafT,"  and  songs  by  Tremisot  and 
Dados.    He  responded  to  the  enthusias- 
<io  demands  of  the  audience  for  more. 


i  O 

laccen?  on  the  flret  ayllablo— Is  shown 
Iby  the  reproduction  In  newspapers  uf 
Isijrnatures  to  tlie  raarrlafre  certificate.. 

I  George  writes  an  honest  hand,  but  not 
one  that  would  have  been  approvel  by 
the  Spencerlan  master  In  our  little  vll- 

;  lage.  The  Queen's  signature  was  that  of 
j  a  woman  who  knows  her  own  mind  and 
exerts  It,  but  not  without  a  certain  ele- 
gances-, 

William  Oldyg,  who  liked  old  books 
.'inci  strong  ale — ho  was  overcome,  but 
'!')t  by  grief  at  the  funeral  of  the 
I  vincesB  Caroline — left  notee  about  the 
1 1. -fiul writing  of  English  rulers.  Henry 
V'lir  wrote  a  strong  hand,  but  seldom 
Willi  a  good  pen.  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
an  "elegant  callgrapher."  She  was 
t.iught  by  Roger  Ascham.  James  I 
scribbled;  a  slovenly  scrawler.  Charles 

I I  wrote  an  open  Italian  hand,  '•more 
I  correctly  perhaps  than  any  prince  we 

ever  had."  Charles  II  wrote  as  If  In  a 
hurry,  but  a  "fair  running  hand." 
I  Jarnes  II  sho-«'cd  himself  phlegmatic, 
j  while  Queen  Anne's  writing  showed  a. 
copying  of  her  master's  style. 

Oldys's  notes  led  Isaac  Disraeli  to 
write  an  essay,  "The  History  of  Writing 
Masters."  There  are  books  telling  how 
character  may  be  Judged  from  hand- 
writing, but  It  Is  not  safe  to  Judge 
any  one  by  his  hand-writing,  least  of  all 
by  his  signature.  "John  P.  Squlbob's" 
(John  Phoenix's)  autograph  was  written 
by  his  most  Intimate  friend. 


WE  HAVE  ALL  MET  HIM 

(■From  F, 


New 


CONCERT  BY  LONDON 

STRING  QUARTET 

  4*' 

Second  of  the  Beethoven  Series  Given 
in  Jordan  Hall 

The  London  String  Quartet  gave  last 
ilpflrt  In  Jordan  Hall  the  second  concert 
. -'^  the  Beethoven  series.     The  program 
■icluded   the   quartet   in    C   minor,  A 
..ajor.  B-fiat  major,  being  Noa.  4,  3  and 
j  of  Op.  IS.    The  one  in  f.  major.  No, ,5, 
-as  liitentiad  by  Beethoven  to  be  No.  4. 
-V  motive  of  an  earlier  period  Is  used, 
■'-l-ie  one  In  C  minor  was  probably  the 
.;a3t  of  the  six  composed.    Tho  three  last 
-Ti-ere  published  In  1801. 

Tlie  six  belong  to  what  Vincent  d'lndy 
••  ails  Beethoven's  period  ae  a  pupil,  "a 
»'jp!l  of  genius."  While  they  show  the 
.'.nfluenc*,  now  of  Mozart,  now,  and  in 
greater  degree,  the  Influence  of  Haydn, 
they  also  In  form  are  planned  on  the 


F.  -v.' 8  Column  In  the 
York  Trlt>une. ) 
F.  F.  v.:  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush 
has  fwo  methods  of  shaking  hands. 
Method  One  consists  of  grabbing  vic- 
tim's right  hand  in  both  of  hls'n  and 
pumping  up  a-nd  down,  accompanied 
with  appropriate  words  and  expres- 
sions. The  other  procedure  Is  gone 
through  with  a  more  patronizing  and 
solicitous  mien,  clasping  friend's  right 
hand  with  the  right  mitt  and  support- 
ing said  friend's  right  elbow  with  the 
free  left  hand.  The  gaze  Is  focused 
somewhere  over  and  behind  friend's 
head,  and  the  whole  procedure  is  car- 
ried on  In  an  eleemosynary  manner. 

J.  T. — as  his  stenographer  calls  htm 
' — was  up  this  way  last  summer,  play- 
ing tennis  at  the  country  club.  Every 
time  he  knocked  the  ball  over  the  back- 
stop he  courteously  called:  "I'm  sor- 
ry!" also  calling  out  the  same  on  his 
opponents'  misplays.  PETE. 
Longmeadow,  Mass, 

H*  ^ 

j   F.  F.  "V.:  Before  I  forget  it,  let  me 
jcall  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  J. 
Throckmorton  Cush  stands  unquallfled- 
jly  for  pure,  unadulterated  100  per  cent. 
AMERICANISM.     The  American  lan- 
Iguage,  the  open  shop  closed  to  union 
members,  compulsory  rising  when  the  I 
national  anthem  Is  played,  high  tariff  ; 
on  his  own  line  of  goods  and  support  of  1 
his  country's  Congress  are  tenets  of  his  j 
creed  and  planks  In  his  platform. 

lilZ. 

^  3fi 

Mr.  Cueh  always  rises  and  applauds 
voolferoualy  whenever  "DtaHe"  is 
plaj/ed. 


"SILVER  DOLLAR"  LEE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Somebody  wanted  to  know  If  "Silver 
Dollar"  Lee  ran  a  saloon  In  Stamford, 
Ct.  Sure  he  did;  It's  still  there.  In 
some  manner  It  managed  to  eke  out  a 
more  or  less  legitimate  existence,  yet 
how,  I  do  not  know.  Its  spacious  mir- 
rors are  flyblown  and  filthy;  and  the 


-  holes  which  formerly  held  the  dollars 

ch^.mbar  works  of  the  Mannheim  school,  f  look  up  at  one  In  a  reproachful  man- 

Some  of  them  are  now  filled  with 


254TH  CONCERT 
BY  APOLLO  aUB; 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Apollo  Club,  Emll  Mollenhauer, 
'sonductor,  gave  last  night  In  S>-mphony 
Hall,  Its  2B4th  concert,  the  third  concert 
o5  Us  51st  season.  The  ciub  was  as- 
sisted by  Tltta  Ruffo,  baritone,  accom- 
panied on  the  piano  by  Charles  C5'" 
Spross:   A.  J.^^ Ith  and  Mr 


It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
these  quartets  and  the  later  ones  were 
played  In  Beethoven's  lifetime.  The 
filx  were  undoubtedly  performed  in  pri- 
vate before  the  violinist,  Schuppanzlgh, 
the  short  fat  man  with  a  huge  belly, 
farmed  his  quartet.  In  tl-ie  early  days, 
tfiere  were,  with  Schuppanzlgh,  the  tall 
find  thin  Weiss,  the  lame  violoncellist, 
'jlnke,  and  among  those  ^ho  rnet  to 
r.iake  and  hear  music  weVe  the  boy 
■.!.-iya*der  and  Hummel,  the  pianist  and 
■  omposer.  The  leading  music  Journal 
o?  Oefmany  said  at  the  time  the  num- 
lero  of  Op.  18  were  published  that  they 
were  very  dlffleult,  and  should  be  heard 
frequently  to  be  popular,  Beethoven 
■wrote  to  a  friend  in  1801  that  he  did 
not  wish  him  to  lend  one  of  the  quar- 
tet*, for  he  had  greatly  changed  it, 
"?m.-vlne  Just  learned  how  to  write  quar- 
tet* properly." 

It  is  hardly  neceseary  to  say  that  the 
accomplished  musicians  from  London 
srave  a  delightful  performance,  with  a 
fine  ietise  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  Beethoven's  early  adventures  In  the 
SeJd  of  chamber  mui^ic.  The  audience 
T/^s  enthusiastic,  but  it  should  have 
been  much  larger. 

Tonight  the  program  «nl!  include 
l-vorks  of  the  more  mature  Beethoven: 
op.  »-»,  F  major,  E  minor,  C  major. 


ner. 

brass.  The  lunch  counter  is  as  barren 
as  the  marble  slab  of  an  empty  morgue, 
and  through  the  mists  and  gloom  peers 
the  surly  mug  of  the  one  lone  barkeeper. 
SUmford,  Ct.  B.  THURSTIE. 


SENSITIVE  CALIFORNIANS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  Insult  a  native  of  San  Francisco, 
call  his  town  "Frisco,"  Easterners 
never  learn  this.  In  San  Francisco 
they  name  streets  'V'alencla,  Devlsadero, 
Guererro,  Dolores,  and  love  the  beau- 
tiful words  suggesting' — 
"We'll  dance  In  the  twilight  on  the 
green 

To  merry  Castanet  and  tambourine, 
Stroll  In  the  Vegas,  frequent  Bodegas, 
Then  let  us  sail  for  An-da-lu-u-u-sla's 

shores," 

as  the  bibulous  Commodore  la  "Oli- 
vette" described  Spanish  life,  '*where 
balmy  garlic  scents  the  air."  But  the 
native  son  of  San  Francisco  invariably 
speaks  and  writes  of  Sacramento  as 
"Sacto,"  nor  seems  to  realize  hla  Incon- 
sistency. liANSINO  R.  ROBINSON. 
Boston. 


THE 


PLAPPER  HAD  ITS  HAIR 
SOBBED  SATURDAY 


The  interest  In  the  marriage  of  the  i '^•^g^^^J^  4'^^°^ 
Princess  and  Lascelles— pronounced,  we  |  The  streams  flowed  on  as  they  hav 
are  told  by  a  Bostonlan  who  prides  J      done  for  aye, 

himself  on  his  acquaintance  with  Eng-jl*^°  ^^^^  ^*  firmament,  an' 


Ishmen  of  high  degree — did  he  send  the 

^Princess  a  wedding  glft^— "Lassells," ' 


yet 

The  fiappey  had  lt«  hair  bobbed  S- 

mdai', 

Jar  ir,^ 


7b 


I  "Do  rou  th!nU  that  It  looka  belts- 

bobbed  thlB  way? 
I    Don't,  you  really  think  X  ought  to 
wear  a  net? 
Isn't  !t  a  little  longer  pn  the  rlpht  elde? 
Wouldn't  It  look  tunny^-dressed  with 
a  barrette? 
I  Don't  you  think  It  make*  me  look  like 
Norma  Talmadge' 
I  think  It  looks  as  cute  as  most  the 
Klrls'. 

-Touldn't  It  look  better  If  I  fluffed  !t 

higher? 

Should  I  leave  It  straight  or  put  It  up 

In  curls? 

;  don't  know;  but  1  don't  think  I'm  go- 
ing to  like  it. 
1  think  It  makes  my  face  look  full, 
don't  you? 

Oh,  I  hope  that  Eddie  likes  It  when  he 
sees  It. 

Ooh,  If  he  don't,  I  don't  know  what 
I'll  do. 

Oh,  don't  you  think  she  left  It  too  long 
here? 

<    Oh,  wouldn't  Jt  look  stunning  with  a 

wave? 

The  nervous  strain,  when  it  was  out. 
was  awful— 
I  Just  wept  buoketfuls,  but  I  was 
brave." 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  the  sun  kept  i 
right  on  shining,  | 
The  moon  came  up  quite  its  usual 
way.  ^ 
The  stars  still  shine  serene  aad  high, 
although  ' 
The  flapper  had  Its  hair  bobbed  Sat- 
urday. 1 
Chicago.  COUSIN  JOHN. 

MY  SON,  KEEP  AWAY  FROM  PROVN' 
DENCE,  R.  I. 

(From  the  Boston  ETenlng  Trameript)  i 
PAWTUCKET.  R.  I.,  March  2— Three  | 
companies  of  the  coast  artillery,  the  1 
345th,  346th  and  351st,  a  machine  gun  I 
detail  of  the  101st  field  artillery,  and 
one  medical  officer  and  eight  enlisted 

nen  of  the  lo2d  ambulance  company, 
ieft  Pawtucket  today  for  the  State  Ar- 

aovy  In  Providence,  where  it  Is  reported 
rhey  will  be  demoralized. 

Ufri      ' ^12- 

This   Is   distressing   news   from  San 
Francisco.    Mr.  Floyd  Qlotzbaoh,  chauf- 
feur,   and    secwnd    husband    of  Mme. 
Matzenauer,  la  driving  a  car  for  tourists 
In  that  city  and  not  looking  after  the 
box  receipts  and  the  baggage  for  his 
singing   wife,    who    characterized  him 
after  marriage  as  a  100  per  cent.  man. 
He  told  a  reporter  of  the  San  Francisco 
T  ;xaminer  In  a  clear,  bell-like  voice  that 
nc  would  rather  be  a  chatiffeur  in  Cali- 
fornia thaW  a  dweller  forever  In  the 
palaces  of  Babylon.    Thus  did  he  para- 
phrase a  verse  In  the  Psalms.    Or  waa 
this  speech  put  Into  his  mouth  by  the 
rhapsodic  reporter?  "Orchids  •nill  thrive 
in  hothouses,  but  wild  mustard,"  for  so 
Mr.    Glotzbach    characterizes  himself, 
"needs  the  California  sun."    Now  wild 
mvistard,  according  to  DIoscorides,  has 
heating,  attenuant  and  attractive  pow- 
ers.    As  mustard  Mr.   Glotzbach  won 
Mme.  Matzenauer.  for  there  are  friends 
that  stick  closer  than  a  brother.  The 
reporter  says  that  Mr.  Glotzbach  did  not 
enjoy  taking  his  breakfast  In  bed.  No 
100  per  cent,  man,  unless  he  Is  very  sIcK, 
likes  to  be  served  with  breakfast  on  a 
tray.    But  when  the  reporter  says  that 
Mr.    Glotzbach    was   bored    by  sitting 
rough  the  Mad  Scene  from  "Lucia' 
^'ht  after  night,  he  forgets  that  Mme. 
■tzenauer  Is  not  In  the  habit  of  letting 
r  hair  down  and  brandishing  a  dagger 
Donizetti's  heroine;  that  she  began 
-  a  contralto  and  has  not  yet  reached 
e  dizzy  heights  of  florid  song. 
\h,  if  the  disillusionized  Mr.  Glotzbach 
.<1  only  taken  to  heart  the  warning  in 
■cleslasticus:    "Use. not  much  the  com- 
any  of  a  woman  that  is  a  singer,  lest 
ihou  be  taken  with  her  attempts." 


fhis  much  Is  left  behind— re  memo,  ance 
fond, 

■Warm  admiration,  en^'1able  fame.  , 
I-'or.one.  now  dweller  In  the  Great  Be- 
yond. 

Who  inade  and  wore  an  'honorable  name. 

Today  he  knows  far  more  than  does  the 
rage. 

Before  whose  wisdom  prleata  and  schol- 
ars bow,  • 
Tlian  all  philosophers''of  any  age. 
There  are  no  mysteries  to  Kellar  now. 
Brooklliie.  QUTNCY  KIT.BY. 

HOW  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  WERE 
RECEIVED  IN  CHICAGO 

(Tim  Chicago  Trobun*.! 
The  photographs  taken  at  the  Princess 
Mary's  wedding  have  arrived  In  Chi- 
cago. Gosh !  They  landed  in  the  office 
vesterdav  and  we  Just  hated  to  look,  but 
flnallv  we  did,  at  the  one  of — oh.  It  was 
awfuil  flwful!  Old  Bill  Wisner,  the  art 
editor,  broke  right  doTvn  and  cried  like 
a  child.  ^  , 

Little  Katie  sobbed  .«!oftly  and  kept 
murmurins,  "Our  ambassador!  Our  am 
bassador!"  And  Old  Bob  Mehaffey  said 
"Look  at  the  fighting  expression  on  his 
face,  just  like  he  was  saying:  'Yo'S, 
thpv're  knee  pants.  Now  laff,  durn  you, 
laffV  "  •     .  ^-  ^ 


ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOMS 

'   (Illinois  State  Register,  Sprlngfieltl.) 


SPECIAL  VALUES  SATEEN 
BLOOMERS 
With  .sitting  room  in  every  pair. 
Black,  Purple,  Brown,  Green. 
Special  $1.95 
ROLAND'S. 


KELLAR  THE  MAGICIAN 

(For  The  Boston  Herald i 
There  are  no  mysteries  to  Kellar  now. 
-  11  anv  man  can  ever  know,  he  knows— 
le  method  and  the  cause,  the  why  and 
how, 

\  hence  comes  the  light,  and  where  t.^ie 
c'.arkness  goee. 

I       \,-)  more  h:e  fertile  brain,  his  facile  ha-id 
-half  make  men  mai-\-el.  disbelieve  their 
eyes. 

:o  more  shall  millions,  up  and  down  the 
lan.1, 

^Applaud  In  approbation  and  surprise. 

acknowledged  leader  In  the  yiaglc  art, 
If  all  the  conjurers  accepted  dean; 
\flmired  alike  'or  intellect  and  heart, 
is  fame  -waa  world-wide  and  his  record 
clean. 

*  1  Fphlnx-Uke  features  and  convincing 
~' ,  ways: 

head  for  figure.?  and  retentive  mind; 
ga   In   the*  storehouse  of  remer  ;.red 

1  iHys,  !  . '' 

•:  ,1  are  gone.    And  wh^r  Is  l\t 


ST.    JULIEN  U'HOSPITALIER 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Potage  Julienne,  the  most  typical  of 
French  soups,  the  heritage  of  countless 
chefs,  "While  its  origin  is  somewhat  obi 
scure.  seems  to  derive  Its  name  from  | 
the  manner  In  which  the  vegetables 
that  g|ve  It  distinction  are  prepared. 

The  plant  Julienne  (hesperis),  accord- 
ing to  Larousse,  Is  a  sweet  smelling 
herbaceous  annual,  with  lanceolate 
leaves  and  terminal  branches  of  vari- 
colored flowers.  Both  Urbaln-Dubots 
and  Fulbert-Dumontlel  give  meticulous 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
carrots,  onions,  tumlpa,  lettuce,  celery, 
herbs,  etc..  that  give  It  distinction.  They 
should  be  sliced  very  fine  (olselees  en 
julienne),  about  two  centimetres  long, 
and  allowed  to  simmer  gently  In  a  bouil- 
lon of  beef  or  mutton,  adding  water  frqm 
time  to  time  to  keep  about  the  same 
amount  of  liquid.  The  winter  Is  an 
unfavorable  time  for  its  degustation  on 
account  of  the  flabby  state  of  the  vege- 
tables- but  when  they  are  in  their  prime, 
the  so'up  is  at  its  best  and  highly  es- 
teemed on  account  of  its  osmazome. 

Nathan  Bailey's  Etymological  Dlction- 
arv  of  the  English  Language,  published 
about  the  year  1710.  gives:  "A  Julian 
fin  cookery)  pottage  made  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  roasted  and  put  Into  the  pot 

Sn^-'Hospltailer.  ^tHe  subject 
of  Bi-onzino's  njasterpiece  at  the  P't'' 
Palais,  concerning  whom  verj-  little  iB 
known  Is  thought  to  have  accident^ly 
killed  his  parent  and,  as  a  penance 
to  nded  a  hcspice  In  Sicily  for  trav. 
el"r3  to  which  he  retired  with  his  wife, 
pnd  'spent  his  life  in  good  deeds,  sue- 
Conine  the  unfortunate,  and  nourish- 
?ng  the  hungry  with  pottage  (Ttal.  pet- 
aggio,  L.  apotando),  which  bears  hU; 

"The  recipe  for  the  ce^lebrated  "Ufe: 
vrolonger"  of  the  "only  WMlllam,"  the 
',ere  reading  of  which  stirs  the  gusta-, 
torv  chords  and  delights  the  six  senses, 
\<tlh  pleasurable  Inhi'bitlon  like  the 
'pring  dawn,  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
>=phodels.  muscarl  and  erythronium,: 
as  found  among  the  papers  of  Jean 

'^^^'ittn.'"'"-    BBKLVH  BOWSER. 

This  is  an  entertaining  letter,  but  Hie 
Julienne  soup  was  named  after  some 
Jules  or  Julien,  a  master  of  cookery. 
Has  Mr  Bowser  read  Flaubert  s  re-  ( 
markable  story  founded  on  the  legend 
of  St.  Julien?  Camilla  Erlanger,  ne 
French  composer,  wrote  music  for  the 
legend,  a  dramatlo  cantata,  which  "waa 
perfonned  at  Paris  In  1894.  St.  Jtxllan. 
who  was  noble,  young,  ^nd  a  mighty 
hunter,  slew  by  mistake  his  father  and 
mother  as  was  foretold  by  a  hart,  who 
turned  to  him  and  said:  'Thou  huntest 
me  that  shall  alay  thy  father  and 
mother*""— Ed,  _   — 


man-of-war,  and  belore  he  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  been  raised  In  the 
Russian  na\'y  to  the  grade  of  captain. 
In  Vienna  ho  not  only  was  a  patron 
of  music:  he  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
quartet  music  and  played  tho  second 
violin.  He  had  studied  Haydn's  under.' 
the  composer.  Later  he  formed  his  own 
Quartet.  Some  say  that  Beethoven, 
writing  the  three  quartets  that  form 
op.  59,  pledged  himself  to  weave  a  Rus- 
sian melody  Into  every  one;  but  Lenz, 
a  Russian,  says  that  Russian  themes 
are  found  only  In  the  Finale  of  No.  1 
and  the  third  movement  of  No.  2. 
Czerny  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Adagio  In  No.  2  occurred  to  Beethoven 
when  he  was  looking  at  the  stars  and 
Imagining  the  music  of  the  spheres;  a 
pretty  story,  whether  It  is  true  or 
merely  one  of  many  legends  associated 
with  Beethoven's  name. 

The  manner  in  which  excellent  mu- 
sicians and  men  friendly  to  Beethoven 
received  these  three  quartets  should 
teach  us  to  be  cautious  In  our  judg- 
ment of  contemporary  works  that 
seem  strange  if  not  mad  or  foolish. 
Quartet  players  in  Austria,  Russia, 
England,  thought  that  Beethoven  was 
In  jest  or  insane  when  he  WTote  op.  59. 
Reading  them,,  they  would  burst  out 
laughing  or  trample  the  parts  under 
foot.  Today  who  thinks  of  mystification 
or  eccentricity  in  this  music?  Whatever 
,  may  be  said  of  the  quartets  written  by 
Beethoven  in  1826-26,  those  forming  op. 
[iS  delight  even  hearers  without  tcch- 
'  nical  knowledge. 

Vincent  d'  Indy  in  his  thoughtful 
study  of  Beethoven,  which  contains 
some  theories  about  his  art  that  are 
hardly  warranted  by  the  facts— especi- 
ally ithe  alleged  Influence  exerted  on 
him  (by  a  devout  belief  In  the  Church — 
thinks  that  the  great  change  in  Beetho- 
ven's musical  style  after  the  composi- 
tion of  the  quartets  op.  18  came  from 
his  love  of  women,  and  nature,  and 
Ills  patriotic  fervor,  \vlth  which  his  soul 
was  filled  during  his  "second  period"; 
that,  unconsciously  perhaps,  he  was 
forced  to  express  his  emotions  and  suf- 
ferings In  his  music,  exuberantly,  pas- 
sionately. Such  speculations  are  an 
agreeable  mental  diversion. 

The  vL-^ltors  from  London  gave  an 
eloquent  performance,  expressing  with 
fine  differentiation  the  various  moods, 
sentiments,  emotions.  The  program  to- 
night will  comprise  the  quartets  op.  74, 
];;  flat  major;  op.  95,  F  minor;  op.  127,  E 
flat  major. 


■    The  London  String  Quartet  gave  tiie^ 
i  third  of  Its  concerts  In  Jordan  Hall  last 
Beethoven's  quartets  were  these. 
59  No.  1,  F  major:  No.  2,  B  minor: 
o  C  major;  the  Rasoumovsky  quar- 
tets, as  they  are  familiarly  known.  Like 
his  more  famous  countryman  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov.'  Rasoumovsky  was  destined 


night, 
op. 
No.  3 


for  the 


navy.    He  had  served  In  tlio 


CONCERT  BY  N.Y. 
PHILHARMONIC 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  gave  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  night.  There  wa.s  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience.  The  visitors  were 
welcomed  heartily,  as  is  the  custom  of 
Bostonlans  when  an  orchestra  from  an- 
other city  Is  heard  here. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  brought  as 
its  soloist  Willem  Mengelejewwho  is.ww 
also  Its  conductor,  when  Mr^Strinsky  is 
not  the  leader. 

Boston  deserved   a    better  program 
lhan  the  one  chosen  tor  Its  delectation 
The  program  comprised  the  overture  to 
•Obevon."  tlie  prelude  to  "Lohengrin, 
T,i8Zt'8  "Pr<.ludes "  and  ^irauss's  auto 
biogi-aphical   tone-poem.    "Lm  neUlen- 
1.  ben."  No  doubt  these  compositions  are 
'avorite  wait-horses  of  Mr.  Mengelberg 
,„,  which  he  rides  and  prances  to  glory 
l.„t  with  the  exception  of  "He Ideuleben, 
« inch  had  not  been  heard  here  for  a 
doz-n   years,   the    program   was   thrice  ! 
familiar.    Perhaps  the  first  three  pieces 
were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  °7 
ing  Jlr.  Mengelberg  to  show  what  he 
could  do  with  them;  how  he  could  sur- 
r.rlse  and  startle  the  hearers  by  unex- 
nected  readings,  bringing   into  promi- 
nence unimportant  voices,  turning  for- 
tlssimos  Into  four  "fs,"  till  ^"""^  de- 
crenerated  Into  din.    In  the  prelude  to 
•LohengTin"  poor  old  Wagner  was  con- 
„.nted  with  a  pair  of  cymbals.  Mr 
Mengelberg  must  needs  have  two  pairs 
.•lashed   in    a   spectacular   manner  on 
lilKh.    Why  not  four  pairs? 

It  was  said  of  Richard  Strauss  when 
he  gave  coticerts  in  London  last  Janu- 
ary that,  as  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
ductors he  was  "unexaggerated  and 
undemonstrative,  but  he  conducts  the 
Land  rather  than  the  audience  he  nevei 
strains  after  effect,  but  he  lets  every 
!      detail   sound."  .  „>,or- 

Mr.  Mengelberg  may  , ^^^'^T 

^.cterized  as  a  sensational  conductor.  No 
,  ne  doubts  his  sincere  love  of 
one  doubts  his  ability  in  Interpretation 
as    he    understands    that    word.  We 
doubt,  however,  from  P<='-*°r'",^"^;; 
last    night,    his    appreciation   of  tonal 
I.  amy    his  sense  of  exquisite  propoi 
.lellghts  In  overemiJhasis;  n 
'"I'll  forces   the   unessential  t 

-Jn.*  .  ;.ttention.     His  reading:  . 

I 


V,  li'.le.  i\  a:-  lu-i:uaml>  i.la.v  td,  w  '  - 
tremely  manirered,  not  to  say  affect, 
'in  choice  of  tempi.  In  rhetorical  e.^pf 
slon.  In  "Lohengrin"  the  weaknos- 
the  first  vtoUns  was  only  too  evid.  . 
A  circus  performance  of  "The  PrcliKl. 
L  followed,  a  performance  that  m  - 
have  been  more  effective  in  the  Ar. 
or  in  Mechanics  building.  The  m<- 
ures  that  are  inherently  cheap  and  \ 

gar.  for  Mszt,  with  all  his  genius,  i  

be  amazingly  vulgar,  were  brought  '  | 
with  force  and  fury.  Mr.  Mengell"  ^^ 
revelled,  yes.  walloped,  in  the  cli.  i.  1 
n'<mi>  and  bombastic  utterance.  1 
The  orchestra  Itself  has  many  cn.  -  I 
I'-nt  iilavers  ill  its  ranks.  Mr.  Meni; 
berg  has  moulded  them  Into  a  pla  •  I 
'  I.)   d"   with   them   what  he  \. 

and  urges  them  to  do.    He  has  noi 
:  >i';ce«<.i'-d  i.-i  gi\  ins  this  orchestra  Inu  ii 
lieanty.   for  he   evidently  prefers  ii. 
mendous  dynamic  Impact,  knowing  ii. 
an  audience,  inevitably  excited  by  sw.  i 
len  and  thundering  orchestral  spc  .  i., 
reacts,  and,  after  the  first  shock,  re- 
covering itself,  thunders  back  in  ap- 
plause. 

"Great  captains,  -with  their  guns  and 
drums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes." 

CONCERT  BY  LONDON 

STRING  QUARTET 

I'ourth  of  Series  Is  Given  in  Jordan 
Hall— Work  Admired 

The  London  String  Quartet  gave  the 
fourtli  coni'orl  of  its  seri's.  devoted  to 
Beethoven's  quartets,  last  night  in  Jor- 
dan" Hall.    The  works  chosen  were  op. 
74,  E  flat  major;    op.  Sr.,  F  minor,  and 
op.   U'T,   E  flat   major,   works  of  the 
greater  Beethoven.    When  op.  74,  tho 
so-called  "Harp"  quartet,  was  published 
—It  was  written   simultaneously  -with 
the  E  flat  piano  concerto— the  leading 
musical  journal  of  Germany  contained 
a  review,  which  today  seems  extraor- 
dinary:    "More  grave  than  gay,  more 
profound  and   charged  with  art  than 
.agreeable  and  pleasing.    It  is  not  desir- 
able that  Instrumental  music  should  go 
so  oft:  the  track.    The  oliject  of  a  quar- 
tet Is  not  to  celebrate  death  or  paint  the 
.lentiments  of  despair,  but  to  cheer  the  ^ 
soul  by  a  mood  that  is  gentle  and  bene- 
T'cial  i',  the  imagination."    The  Journal 
called  the  Adagio  "a  sombre  nocturne." 

Lenz  characterized  op.  95  as  a  "mar- 
velous bridge"  thrown  from  Beetho- 
ven's second  manner  to  his  third.  This 
sounds  well,  even  it  the  statement  does 
not  bear  close  analysis. 

In  opus  127  d' Indy  finds  that  the  melo- 
dy of  the  .\dagio  is  an  echo  of  the 
"isenedictus  qui  venit"  in  the  great 
mass,  but  that  Beethoven  here  com- 
ments, as  a  father  of  the  church,  on  the 
nature  of  the  one  blessed;  that  the 
Adagio  is  a  sublime  prayer,  while  In  the 
scherzo  and  (inale  Beethoven  again 
touches  aj't;  that  the  finale  takes  the 
v>earcr  back  to  the  pastoral  impressions 
of  ISOS. 

Again  the  playing  of  the  visitors  ex- 
cited the  liveliest  admiration.  If  Bos- 
ton were  really  a  musical  city,  Jordan 
Hall  would  be  packed  at  every  one  of 
these  concerts. 

The  program  of  tonight  comprises 
the  great  quartets,  op.  130.  B  fiat  major, 
and  op.  131,  C  sharp,  minor. 


rles. 


Ideas  of  humor  vary  ^»th  the  centu 

We  find  this  story  tn  the  Corre 
spondance   LItteratre"   of  Grimm 
Diderot,  January,  1785; 

Two  friends,  who  had|  not  ^o"* J" 
gether  for  a  long  time,  met  at  the  stock 
exchange. 
"How  are  youT"  said.  one. 
"Not  too  well,"  answered  the  otJ^W. 
"So  much  the  worse.  What  have  you 
been  doing  since  1  saw  you  . 
"I  married." 
"So  much  the  better.' 
"Not  at  all;  for  1  married  an  lU-na 
tured  woman." 
"So  much  the  worse." 
"Not  at  all.    She  brought  me  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  2000  louls." 
"So  much  the  better." 
"Not  at  all;  for  1  ^pent  a  part  of  tht 
sum  m  sheep.   They  all  died  of  the  rot 
"So  much  the  worse." 
"Not  at  all.  I  sold  their  skins  for  mor 
than  I  paid  for  the  sheep."  t 
"So  much  the  better." 
"Not  at  all;  for  the  house  where 
stored  the  skins  and  my  money  bume 
.  down."  ., 
"Oh!  So  much  the  worse. 
"By  no  means.   My  wife  was  In  tn 

^'Thfs  Improving  little  anecdoteJ^B  at 
tributed  to  the  Chevalier  de  J*-—-" 
,  doubt  he  had  tried  it  on  the  wits  an 
i  the  noble  dames  of  a  Parisian  salon. 
|,        THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE 
-  "Oh!  St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman. 
'     Who  came  of  decent  people; 
He  built  a  church  In  Dublin  town 

And  on  it  put  a  steeple. 
His  father  was  a  Gallagher; 

His  mother  was  a  Brady; 
His  aunt  was  an  O'Shaughnessy, 

His  uncle  an  O'Grady. 
So,  success  attend  St.  Patrick  8  nsi. 
For  he'."?  a  saint  so  clever: 
he  gave  the  snakes  and  toadB  a  twii 


O 


;  no  is.a,vc  1.,,^-    — 

And  bothered  them  forever. 
Yet  In  spite  oT'llenry  Bennett- 
hould  like  to  print  the  whole  of 


M'  cm.  alun  William  Maglnn'B  "St.  I'al- 
■k  of  rrelarid.  My  Dear"— Ihn  father  of 
III'  waint  wa.H  fHprnni.  nnd  the  mothnr 
IS  nampd  t'lmrhcssa.    St.  Pntrlck  was 
lined  Siicalc,  Sf.  <J«ritmln  calleil  lilm 
Magonlns,  nnil  HIa  HolltiPiia  i'eltfitlniifi 
ni.ined  him  r-'atrlok.    So  Raid  In  1387  the 
learned  Ranulpli,  or  Ralph,  fligden,  In 
his  "Polychroritoon    (Book  IV.  C.  24), 
quoted  In  William  Caxlon's  translation 
of  "The  Golden  Leeenrt."    One  should 
be  accurate  even  In  Important  mattero. 

OUh  OLD  FRIEND  "VOX"  AGAIN 
As  the  World  ^V'iigs: 

I  have  hren  mcartlnfc  to  ask  your  cor- 
respondent who  commented  on  the 
"Throe  Blind  Mice"  motive  In  "Orphans 
of  the  Storm"  If  he  also  noticed  Pad- 
erowski's  Minuet  when  It  was  played  for 
Hie  courtiers  to  dance  In  tho  Marquis' 
gardens.  Sounded  more  reminiscent  of 
the  Polish  revolution  than  the  French. 

But  wh»t  I  started  to  .say  was  that  T 
^\as  ra.<isliig  a  dry  ffoods  store  which, 
with  a  Roor  regard  for  punctuation,  was 
advertising  "Ladies  Wear  Our  Special- 
ty." at  w  hich  the  young  lady  with  me 
properly  asked:  "Yes,  but  what  i,i  their 
specialty?"  VOX  POPUL.I. 


1,,,    xvilTi    iiainl.   .M-ii  iniru  f;:ive   i  ■ 
,,     1m  nc oleiit     or    lleinlish  exju 
■When  Hiim  folks  who  thawt  tin 
.smart  sed  it  didn't  look  like  Sir  ICilinui, 
lied  any  more  than  It  did  anybody  else, 
1  sed.  "Thai's  the  pdnt.    That's  the  beau- 
ty of" -the  Statoot.    It  looks  like  Sir  Ed- 
niun  Hed  or  any  otlier  man.    Tou  way 
hall  It  what  you  please.    Et  It  dont  look 
like  anybody  that  ever  lived,  then  It's 
sertlnly  a  remarkable  Statoot  &  well 
worth  seeln.    I  kail  It  Sir  Kdniun  Hed, 
You  may  kail  It  what  you  dara  pleewt' 


SUZANNE  ADAMS 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 

What  has  become  of  Suzanne  Adams? 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  witnessing 
her  debut  at  the  New  York  Opera 
House,  and  what  an  ovation  It  was! 
She  was  an  enchanting  Cherubino,  ami 
Sembrich  and  Ames  (sic)  who  sup- 
ported her,  subordinated  themselves 
!ind  made  her  always  the  central  figure. 
.Ml  their  flowers  were  added  to  hers, 
and  in  every  way  they  added  in  maklni; 
it  her  night.  But  here  memory  falls  me. 
AVho  were  the  men  in  the  cast?  .  .  . 
While  it  seems  to  me  the  De  Reszkes 
were  In  the  cast,  I  am  not  sure.  Who 
can  recall  the  program  for  that  night.' 
Augusta,  Me.  QUIEN  SABB. 

For  "New  York  Opera  House,"  read 
"Metropolitan  Opera  House";  "Ames" 
read  "Karnes."  Suzanne  Adams  sanj; 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan 
as  Juliet  In  Gounod's  opera,  not  as 
Cherubino,  on  Jan.  4,  1899.  The  other 
chief  singers  in  Gounod's  opera  were 
Jean  de  Reszke,  Plancon  and  Devrles. 
We  were  there.  The  audience  made 
Miss  Adams  repeat  the  waltz  song, 
which,  to  quote  Mr.  Krehbiel,  was 
'carefully  and  accurately  sung."  After 
that  the  audience  showed  "respectful 
attention  only."  Mr.  Krehbiel.  who  re- 
gretted that  a  New  England  singer  was 
not  named  "Susan,  or  Prudence,  or  any 
other  good  New  England  name"  was 
kind,  but  no  more  enthusiastic  than  the 
audience.  No  "ovation."  no  "flowers." 
We  thought  the  attitude  of  the  audience 
indifferent.  Mis.s  Adams  married  Leo 
Stern,  a  violoncellist,  who  died.  In  1918 
her  address  was  77  Cambridge  terrace, 
London  W. — Ed. 


"WHITE" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  Interested  tn  your  re- 
marks about  "Whlteboy."  In  Welch,  old 
Welch,  especially,  "White"  Is  used  as 
the  superlative  of  "blessed."  Hence  In 
the  first  Psalm  they  say,  "Whits  Is  the 
lot  of  the  man,"  Instead  of  "Blessed  Is 
the  man,"  etc.,  and  again,  "White  ar^ 
they  who,"  etc.  They  have  a  word  for 
blessed,  but  "White"  is  used  in  a  higher  | 
sense.  B-  B.  E.  | 

There  Is  curious  folk  lore  In  English  j 
provinces  about  the  color  white.  In  Lin-  | 
colnshlre  children  spit  on  the  ground  j 
and  cross  their  feet  over  It  when  a  | 
white  horse  passes,  for  they  believe  that  I 
so  doing  they  will  receive  a  present,  j 
In  Lancashire  it  is  well  known  that  a 
man  or  a  woman  who  survives  several 
wives  or  husbands  has  a  white  liver.  In 
Wiltshire  a  "white-livered  woman"  is  i 
thought  to  be  as  dangerous  as  the  pol- 
Bon-fed  Indian  beauty  who  was  sent  as 
a  present  to  Alexander  the  Great.  In 
Yorkshire  the  phantom  of  a  white  rabbit 
haunts    cross-roads.     Is    this  because 
suicides  were  formerly  buried  at  cross- 
roads in  unconsecrated  ground?  Whlte- 
eailors,  white  fleecy  clouds,  foretell  rain. 
A  white  witch  uses  her  power  only  for 
benevolent  ends.    Nowhere  do  we  find 
In   English   dialect   dictionaries  under 
''iJ"whlte"  an  allusion  to  the  white  horse' 
-  ^«nd  the  red-headed  girl.— ED.  ' 


Bomo  days  ago'd  corresjiondent  spoki 
of  a  statue  In  memenr  of  John  Brown 
Queen  Victoria's  faithful  attendant, 
which,  erected  on  the  grounds  of  Wlnd- 


...ai'iiaKu  to  •.  '.'ill  I II'.'.-  J.  f-'  >'-her  u.'.  U 
home  of  th«  bride's  sister,  Mrs.  Oarrett  ;  h.iiipy. 


Lowla,  68&0  Lowell  avenue,  Thuraday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

MR.  BHYAN'S  RUNNINO  MATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Old  Vox  Pop  Is  having  a  dreadful  time 
over  Bryan  and  Darwin.  We  remember 
that  ticket,  Bryan  and  Darwin.  Or  was 
it  Bryan  and  Stratton?  Bryan's  run  so 
many  times  It's  hard  to  remember  the 
fellows  who  ran  with  him.         R.  H.  L 


MR.  SORNBERQER 

Mr.  Cyrus  Sornberger  visited  us  yes- 
terday and  wished  us  to  publish  a  para- 
graph to  the  effect  that  he  wished  to 
sor  Castle,  suddeivly  and  mysterlouslji  I  confess  that  he  was  the  man  who  shot 
dlsapi>eared.   We  then  ooiifes.'jed,  with- 1  Taylor.     "^Vhy?"   said   he.  "Becaus 


out  Mashlug,   that  ine  luienr  nothlne 

about  this  vanishing  statue. 

E.  J.  C.  favors  us  with  the  following 
letter!  ' 

"The  editor  of  course  knoiws  the  go«-i 
sip  that  attende-d  the  Queen's  open 
friendship  for  her  old  Scotch  servant,] 
and  will  recall  the  Ill-natured  cartoon' 
that  once  appeared  In  an  English  pub- 
lication, showlnjj  Brown  apparently  In 
a  contemplative  attitude  at  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  As  a  gossipy  writer  said 
In  a  London  letter  publUhed  In  this 
country  at  about  that  period,  all  this 
was  highly  Irritating  to  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  rev- 
erence for  his  mother  and  Queen 
knew  no  bounds.  His  disgust  was  in- 
describable when,  after  the  death  of  !  your  eyes  are  as  blue  as  a  lake  In  the 
.Brown,    his  revered  mother  caused  a  |        Glacial  Period, 

statue  of  the  old  coadhman  to  be  caM  iyouj.  heart  is  as  warm  as  tho  fogs  ol. 
In  bronze  and  set  up  on  the  grounds  of  Ij         ^j^e  Carboniferous  Epoch, 
Windsor  Castle.   But  one  day  the  a«»<3  J  ^our  brow  as  white  as  a  Nebular  Hy- 
Queen  was  gathered  to  her  fathers  and  !]  pothesls. 
Albert  Edward,   Prince  of  Wales,   be-  \\ 


everj'body  else  In  .  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  shot  him  and  I  don't 
want  people  to  think  I  am  peculiar." 

TO^MY  NEOLITHIC  LOVE  I 
Wrapped  In  wild  beasts'  skins  •with  the 

fur  on  the  outside. 
Your  dainty  feet  Incased  In  buskins  of 

tanned  and  painted  cowhide. 
The    body    of    a    dead    bird  cleverly 

perched  on  your  golden  tresses. 
Your   lips   carmine   with   paint  of  a 

breathless  red, 
All  of  you  fragrant  with  ground  and 

powdered  talc. 
You  are  beautiful  ...  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  barbarous  Palaeo- 
lithic and  Cromagnon  women 
Who  know  not  paint  and  talcum. 

I  love  you,  NeoUthlcal 


came  Edward  the  Seventh.  It  was  but 
a  few  days  after  this  event,  so  the  story 
went,  that  the  statue  of  John  Brown 
suddenly  aJid  silently  disappeared  and 
none  Itnew  au^ht  of  Its  going.  The 
strollers  through  the  park  surrounding 
the  castle  only  knew  that  whereas  the 
statue  was  there  yesterday,  today  it 
was  not,  and  its  dlsappeairance  had  left 
not  the  slightest  trace  behind.  No 
workmen  liad  been  seen  about  tht 
grounds;  no  ♦ound  of  creaking  blocks, 
or  grinding  wheels  upon  the  gravel  had 
disturbed  the  rest  of  the  sleepers;  nc 
scattered  debris  was  left  to  disfigure 
the  smoothly  clipped  grass;  but  where 
the  statue  once  stood  was  a  smooth 
and  unhrok'cn  grass  plot,  without  sign 
that  aught  had  stood  there.  That  inax- 
veUuuB  tact  of  Kln^r  Edrward  the  6ev- 
entlil" 

It  is  a  wonder  that  Mr.  Strachey  does 
not  mention  this  pleasing  InKjident  In 
his  comic  life  of  Victoria. 

CRIME  RAMPANT  IN  ATHOL 

(From  the  Transcript,  Athol,  March  -.) 
There  has  been  some  petty  thieving 
of  late  along  Main  street.  On  Saturday 
the  Amsden  grocery  store  had  two 
cucumbers  taken  soon  after  they  were 
put  out  In  front  of  the  store,  and  later 
in  the  day  a  Quantity  of  radishes  also 
.vanished.'  j> 


Steal  your  father's  hoard  of  elks'  teeth 
tonight. 

Meet  me  under  the  Sacred  Oak  at  tea 
And  -we  will  flee  to  Massillia  .   •  . 
Thence,  in  a  Tyrian  trireme. 
We  will  sail  for  Babylon.   .   .  . 
Chicago.  — George  Vaux  Bacon. 


ADD  "SUICIDE  STATISTICS"  . 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  In  The  Herald  that  Ireland 
claims  the  least  number  of  suicides  of 
the  various  nations.    Permit  me  to  re- 
mark that  the  reason  Is  obvious;  there, 
Is  no  necessity  for  suicide  In  Ireland. 

Brookllne.  B.  M.  F. 


LIVING  IN  WAX 

Wax  flgtires  of  "internationallyknown" 
persons  were  sold  at  auction  in  Berlin 
on    Feb.     24.     William  Hohenzollem 
brought  15,000  marks;  Polncare,  10,050; 
offre,  600  ;  ex-Presldent  Wilson,  650; 
Kerensky,  one  paper  ruble.    "For  a  col- 
lection of  noted  criminals  75,000  marks 
ere  paid,"  not  including  William  Ho- 
enzollern.    Nothing  was  said  about  the 
faithfulness  of  the  portraiture. 

In  our  boyhood  we  gazed,  horror- 
ttricken.  at  Uie  wax-works  In  the  Bos- 
ton Museum.  Later,  we  snatched  a  fear- 
ful Joy  at  Madame  Tussaud's  In  l<ondon. 
Then,  as  now,  when  reading  the  report 
of  the  Berlin  auction  sale,  we  recalled 
(he  wax  figure  shown  by  Artemus  Ward 
as  "Sir  Edmund  Hed,  the  Govner  Gln- 
ral"  of  Canada.  It  was  a  versatile 
statue  that  had  been  shown  as  William 
Penn.  Bonapai-te,  Wellington,  John  C. 
Heenan,  Mrs.  Cunningham  and  others; 


AMAZING     PROPERTIES    OF  THE 
WHIFF  McCUNE  ; 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  Boston' 
Evening  Transcript  of  March  14  de- 
scribing what  takes  place  inside  of  an 
engine  cylinder.  "Tremendous  temper- 
ature and  crushing  pressure  accompa- 
nied by  gales  of  gas  as  power  Is  gen- 
erated." 

About  the  year  4  B.  V.  (not  half  bad) 
Philip,  old  bean,  a  Whiff  McCune  was 
compounded  thuswise.  Into  a  cocktail 
shaker  you  poured  a  little  of  every 
liquid  of  relevant  qualities  that  was  left 
in  camp.  After  shaking  you  poured 
:nto  an  ordinary  water  tumbler  and  then 
looked  at  the  celling.  The  first  tumbler 
filled  the  world  with  the  laughter  of 
children  and  the  songs  of  birds.  The 
second  aroused  In  you  an  unsuspected 
capacity  for  deep  and  abiding  affection 
for  ,  your  suffering  brothers  upon  the 
RuFslan  steppes.  At  the  third  a  martial 
spirit  welled  up  within  you  that  made 
Alexander  look  like  a  pork-and-beaner. 
After  that  you  either  wept  or  went  co 
sleep.  It  was  sure  a  noble  stirrup  cup 
when  breaking  camp. 

I  have  read  the  enclosed  clipping  from ' 
the  Transcript  twice  and  feel  as  If  I 
was  filled  with  WTiiffs.  If  I  tried  it 
apain  I'll  bet  a  trainload  of  Russian 
roubles  against  Jim  Cox's  opinion  of 
Hen.  Lodge  that  I  couldn't  hit  the 
ground  with  my  hat.  PAUliUS.  ■ 

Boston. 


MR.     JOHNSON,      MEET  MRS. 
BETCHER. BOOTS 

(TVom  the  Indianapolis  Star)  i 
Miss  Irene  Myrtle  Boots,  daughter  of  j 


THE   SUSPICIOUS  OVERCOAT 

(Prom  the  London  Dally  Chronicle) 
The  overcoat  has  apparently  become  a 
problem  In  Berlin.  And  not  without  rea- 
son.   Not  long  ago  a  clever  shop-liftet 
carried  away  half  a  breakfast  service 
In  one,  and  such  a  garment  Is  now,  by 
those  In  authority,  looked  upon  with  as 
much  suspicion  as  a  burglar's  jimmy. 
"The  other  day,  as  I  entered  a  cafe," 
■writes  a  correepondent  from  the  German 
capital,   "I  saw  a  man  being   refused  j 
admission  because  he  was  not  wearing  i 
an  overcoat.    I  asked  the  doorkeeper  | 
the  reason.   "Well.'  he  said,  'If  he  came  | 
in  without  an  overcoat,  he  might  easily  ! 
go  out  with  one.  You  never  know  what  | 
thieving  tricks  people  might  be  up  to.' 
In  one  chilly  art  gallery  I  was  sternly 
deprived  of  my  overcoat.   'Things  might 
be  carried  off  In  it,"  eaid  the  keeper,  i 
'With  slanderous  frankness.^  - 

MISS  WOODMAN 

Mtss  Edith  Woodman,  soprano,  gave 
a  recital  yesterday  evening  in  Stelnert 
Hall,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  George 
Brown,  'cellist,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
White,  accompanist.  This  was  the  pro- 
gram: 

.Separazlone  (old  foIkTOng)..*iT.  by  G.  Sgambatl 

Vezzo8ett«  e  cars   Andrea  Fnlconleri 

Rosa  .Morent»  „  Adolfo  Gandino 

Egle  Ottorino  ReBptgbil 

.Swenata  ..Rlccai-do  Zaadonal 

C'eBt  I'extas©  laogonreuee  Claude  Debussy 

Jo  n'al  rlen  qua  trols  feulUes  d'or 

J,  Gay  Bopar^ 

L  Ano  Blane   „  „   George  Hue 

L'Ame  des  OIbmtii.  _  ..„  J.  Massenet 

L'Ete  Me  BanTlJl«)  -.Charles  KoeeklLn 

EleglB  with  TloIoDCello  obbllzato. .  .Jeaa  Hiire 

A  Farewell  „  Bryceson  Trehanie 

ChJok    Lorimep  Rupert  Hughes 

Journey's  End,  Tha  Pop  Com  Dance 

Katherlne  Davis 

Clarllbel  .  .a,  Vaughnn  WUUams 

Bplgpam  ,  EJugene  Goos»ro8 

We  Two  Together  JUar^iall  Keraochan 

Miss  Woodman  found  interesting 
songs  to  sing.  Of  the  modern  manners 
of  writing  a  song — musical  Illustration, 
by  way  of  countless  little  motives  and 
rhythmical  conceits — Respighi  showed 
his  fellows,  both  Italian  and  American, 
an  object  lesson.  Unlike  the  prosaic 
pathos  of  Sandburg's  "Chick  Lorlmer.  ' 
he  chose  a  genuinely  beautiful  poem  of 
which  he  really  could  he:ghten  the  ef- 
fect by  the  skilful  application  of  color 
and  rhythm;  and  furthermore,  Respighi, 
Italian  that  he  Is,  writes  for  the  voice 
80  knowingly  that  a  singer  can  make 
the  words  understandable.  In  striking 
contrast  to  his  method  was  that  of  the 
PrenchmaJi  Hure,  an  older  person,  who 
chose  to  express  the  oentlment  of  hla 
poem  by  a  lonff  melodlo  line,  with  no 
attempt  to  Italicize  every  word  In  a 
song  and  a  song  of  dlatlngulshed  beauty 
that  might  have  been  written  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  were  It  not  tor  its  znod- 
ern  freedom  of  harmony. 

There  were  other  good  songs,  the  pic- 
turesquely briUlantone  by  Hue,  the 
vivl  setting  by  Roparta  of  some  stir- 
ring verse,  and  others  better  known. 
M1.S9  Woodman  has,  Indeed,  a  flair  for 
finding  new  good  songs  In  French  and 
^^^Htallan;    In    English    she   was   not  so 

of'th jrt-j  f-pHiiNi"  i«».oLi  I 


The  best  songs  she  nng  best.  Onr 
of  those  rare  persons  with  a  »iu<- 
dramatio  soprano  voice,  of  excflli  iit 
quality  which  In  some  respects — notaoli 
In  the  purity  of  ka  vowels  and  In  in» 
clarity  of  Its  Fnvnch  and  Italian  enun- 
ciation—  Is  exceedingly  well  trained. 
."Vllss  Woodman  showed  herself  la«t 
night  a  singer  of  intelligence,  with  a 
fine  sense  of  style,  and  also  a  singer  of 
real  warmth.  When  she  has  acqulrad 
a  more  perfect  vocal  technique,  shr- 
should  surely  become  a  notably  good 
singer  of  fine  songs.  She  was  warmly 
applauded  and  encored.  Mrs.  White 
played  the  difficult  accompaniments  ex- 
cellently. R.  R.  a. 

LONDON  STRING  FOUR 
GIVES  FIFTH  CONCERT 

Entire  Series  Devoted  to  Beethoven's 
Quartet 

The  London  String  Quartet  gave  It 
fifth  concert  of  the  series  devoted  t< 
Beethoven's  quartets  la.st  night  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  Tho  program  comprised  Oij 
130,  B  flat  major,  and  Op.  131,  C  sharii 
miner. 

As   Is  known,    Beethoven  wrote  thr 
Great  Fugue,  which  will  be  played  thi.s  I 
ofternoon,  for  the  finale  of  the  quartet 
in  B  fiat.   (This  quartet,  by  the  way, 
was  composed  oefore  the  one  in  A  mi  I 
nor,  which  has  a  later  opus  number  ■ 
The  publisher  objected  to  it,  so  Beetho 
yen  after  much  persuasion  wrote  tl-- 
present  finale.    The  players  at  the  fir.° 
performance  on  March  21,  182S,  four', 
this  fugue  troublesome,  but  the  Cava 
tina  delighted  them.    The  majority 
Beethoven's    friends    objected    to  tlir- 
fugue,  though  the  rest  of  the  work  s  i 
pleased  the  audience  that  the  secon  i 
and  fourth  movements  were  repeatci 
Beethoven    said    of    the    quartet  lh;i 
there  was  a  new  manner  of  part  writ- 
ing: "and,  tliank  God,  there's  less  lack 
of   fancy   than   ever   before."  D'Ind.v 
wishes  the  fugue  to  be  played  In  place 
of  the  finale. 

But  Beethoven  called  tfie  quartet  In 
O  sharp  minor,  the  greatest.  The  con- 
ception and  the  form  of  it  were  wholly 
new.  After  the  opening,  "a  majestic 
portico,"  there  is  a  series  of  move- 
ments, as  if  Beethoven  had  wished  t 
revive  the  character  of  the  ancieiu 
suite  in  quartet  form;-  witness  the  Al- 
leg-ro  vivace.  The  variations  are  curi- 
ous. 

Again  a  most  intelligent  performance. 
This  afternoon  the  series  will  end  with 
Op.  132;  the  Great  Fugue;  and  Op.  135. 


MRS.  BEACH  AND  MISS 
ROBERTS  IN  CONCERT 

Composer  and  Contralto  Aid  Eliza* 
beth  Peabody  House 
Miss  Emma  Roberts,  contralto,  and 

Mrs.   H.   H.  A.  Beach,   composer  a.nd, 

pianist,  gave  a  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Jordan  Hall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House.  William 
U.  Weston  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program  announced  these  songs:  Folk 
songs,  Serbian,  Belgian  and  Italian; 
Wagner,  Schmerzen;  Wolf,  Elfenlicd; 
Welngartner,  Unter  Stemen;  Nerinl, 
Fidelito;  Poldowskl,  Colomblne;  Sach- 
nov.skl,  the  CHock  (In  Russian);  Rach- 
inaninov,  a  Dream   (In  Russian);  Bai- 

ikirev,  I  Loved  Him  So  (in  Russian); 
.'Mexican,  I  pass  my  life;  a  negro  splr  •  ' 
ual;  MacFayden,  Inter  Nos;  Wille'  - 
We  Shall  AValk  in  Pleasant  Vales;  A*  . 
Beach,  Twilight  (dedicated  to  Mnj... 
Rooerts),  and  The  Years  at  the  Sprins.  i 

'the    piano    pieces   announced  were:t 
Bach,    Fantasie,    C    minor;     Scarlatt-  I' 
Cat's  Fugue;  MacDowell,  Praeludlun 
Sgambati.    Nocturne,    op.    20;  Store\ 
Smith,    Prelude    Arabesque;  Brabm 
Rhaiisodie,  op.   119;   Mrs.  Beach,  Fan 
tasia  Fugata,  The  Fair  Hills  of  Eir. 
from    Blackbird    Hills,     The  Hernv 
Thrush  at  Morn,  the  Hermit  Thrush  :  . 
Kve. 

This  concert  gave  pleasure  to  a  goor>. 
sized  audience.    The  songs  chosen  b- 
Miss  Roberts  were  of  a  diversified  r. 
ture  demanding  no  mean  skill  in  ; 
interpretation.     Before  each  song  s   .  , 
gave  a  simple  but  satisfactory  descr::  -  | 
tion  of  its  character.     Her  voice  h  A 
agreeable  quality  and  It  was  empIo\  e  J 
effectively,  whether  the  song  was  of  a] 
tragic  nature,  as  Sachnovskl's  "Clock.  | 
dismally    Russian,     and     the    somh.r-  j 
"Bell.s,"   a    Belgian    folk   song;  or 
lighter  mood,  as  "Maiden  of  Scilla,"  ■= 
Italian  folk  song,  and  the  songs  of  W. 
and  Poldowski.     The  songs  by  Wagr 
and    Weingartner   were   charged   wi . 
ginuine  emotion,  while  Rachmanlno-. 
Setting  of  words  that  had  Inspired  oih 
i  r  composers,  was  sung  with  a  sirr- 
plicity   yet   with  a  deep   feeling  tbi-i 
moved  the  hearers. 

Mrs.  Beacli's  playing  and  her  compc 
■sitions   we)-:    heartily  a.DDlaudsA. 

quartMves 
final  concert 


Utethoven's  quartcti  eitfrc'.ay  c  -  :  r- 
Aoon  In  Jordan  Hall.    Again  the  audl- 

nce  was  enthusiastic. 
An  Interesting  article  could  be  ■nrit-j 
■  en  on  the  history  of  the  works  th!>tl 

•■ere  played:  Op.  132.^  mliuK-;  op.  138,: 

Great  Fugue  In  B  fiat  major;  op.  135.  F  ^ 
major.  The  article  would  abound  in 
anecdotes,  comments  on"  curious  opin- 
'.jna  concerning  the  fugue  and  t^e  two 
auartets  since  they  were  first  performed; 
10W  by  some  the  quartets  were  consid- 
ered ks  only  the  musical  eccentriciiy 
or  a  deaf  man;  how  by  others  they  were 
extolled  to  the  skies;  how  the  idolatrous 
Lenz  made  a  delightful  blunder  by 
translating  "in  modo  lldico-— the  third 
movement  of  Op.  lS2-"in  the  lync 
mood."  The  monumental  life  of  Bee- 
thoven, begun  by  Thayer,  and  complot.  u 
and  revised  by  Mr.  Krehblel,  gives 
fssentlal  facts— if  facts  are  necessa-y 
to  the  enjoyment  of  marvelous  music. 
The  comparatively  short  but  weighty 
life  of  Beethoven  by  Vincent  Indy  . 
shoulji  be  read  by  those  who  have  faltl.- 
fuUy  followed  the  visitors. 

It  is.  however,  now  more  Important 
to  ask  why  this  visiting  quartet  did  not 
draw  larger  audiences. 

To  some  musicians  and  to  many  c  ^ri- 
certgoers  quartet  music  Is  the  abomina- 
i  tioii  of  desolation.  Thsy  are  frankly 
i>ored  by  it.  They  miss  the  color  and 
the  splendor  o(  an  orchtstra.  Edwara 
AlacDowell,  once  talking  with  us  about 
forms  of  music,  likened  chamber  music 
to  cold  veal. 

The   history   of  quartets  In  Boston 
shows  that  attendance  and  success  have 
:  been  largely  a  matter  of  fashion.  When 
we  came  to  this  c.ty  3»  odd  yeare  a^o 
it  was  "the  thing,"  "the  correct  card, 
to  attend  Kneisel  quartet  concerts.  It 
I  was  not  easy  to  secure  a  good  seat,  so 
large   was  the  subscription  list.  The 
years  went  by  and  interest  waned,  until 
I  at  laat  the  Kneisels,  who  had  done  so 
i  much    for    chamber    music    here  and 
'  throughout  the   country,  could  hardly 
'  summon  a  paying  audien^ce  to  Ste.nert 

^Take  the  case  of  the  Plonzaley  quar- 
tet, undoubtedly  the  most  celebrated, 
the  finest  quartet  in  the  musical  world. 
Truly  unique  by  reason  of  euphony  and 
interpretation.  For  several  seasons  they 
were  neglected  here.  Then  attendance 
began  to  be  fashionable.  Not  to  be 
at  a  concert  was  to  stamp  oneself  a 
Ph-fistine.  Little  by  little  the  popu-  [ 
larlty  of  these  adm.rable  musicians 
waned,  until  they  seriously  thought  of 
droppinz  Boston  from  the  list  of  cldes 
?o  be  visited.  L>o,  and  behold,  it  again 
became  fashionable  to  be  a  siibscnber 
for  the  Flonzaley  concerts. 
'  How  many  Bostonlans  this  year,  even 
those  genuinely  musical,  have  shown  in- 
terest in  the  formation  and  progress  of 
the  9urgin  String  Quartet,  composed  of 
excellent  p'.ayers? 

One  might  extend  the  Inquiry  and  as;t 
whether  Boston  todaj?  has  any  ^ritevest 
in  music,  except  in/' the  Boston  bym- ^ 

phony    orchestra. 7"  w&h  jlf  ^  . 
/makes,  and  "-ay  it  lopg  mak| 

famous  here  and  jbroao.  - 
!  Hall  is  crowded  when  a  celebrat^^  ^ 

1  tuoso,  some  fid^\^^i,„'°^TcCormack,  is  on 
•^-ntagf     ButSal  after  reci.al  m 
^danHan,^  which  -as  worthy  of  at- 

.rthc!^''-  pe^s1;:vr-been| 

drtiw  the  audiences  it  deser.ea.  i_" 
f;at  did  hear  them  were  loud  in  praise. 
The  visitors  would  possU^ly 
n,any  more  bearers   if  thev  tw  ^ 
,,„ly  two  or  three  concerts  wm^ 
-V  various  composers.    Too  rauc 
;n  ■•   Too  much  Beetlioven. 


in  the  creation  o£  beauty.    "S'.  no  c*!l 

Take  up  your  black  brush  again^  gOWl 
sirn-palnter  and  fashion  another  algn- 

It  shall  bo  this: 

SKIES  ARE  FREE! 
TO  HIM  WITH  ETES 
AND  HEART  TO  SEE; 
OR  RICH  OR  POOR 
YE  NEED  NOT  PAT, 
BUT  GO  AND  TAKE 
WHAT'S  GIVEN  AWAT.  • 
Worcester.  LUCY  Lu  TRIC. 


OUR  OLD  FRIEND  EPAPHROD1TU8 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  I  think  of  It,  in  "The  Cre- 
mation of  Sam  McGee,"  a  ballad  by 
Robert  W.  Service,  the  narrator  reolte»: 
••and  this,  says  I.  shall  be  his  cremato- 

"^'u-hile    wandering    down    the  m**n 
■•treet  of  a  little  factory  town,  my  eye 
vvas  caVBht  by  the  name  "Epaphrodltua 
Peck"  embossed  on  the  sandstone  Untel 
of  a  dr.or.    The  name  haunts  me.   I  see 
in  surh  a  monicker  magnificent  advertis- 
ing possibilities;  or  it  could  be  used  for 
an  excellent  nom  de  plume.  Epaphro- 
ditus  Peck!    I  like  tft  fip  It  off  my 
tongue.     When  I   say   It  I  think  of 
marbles  rolling  down  stairs,  or  a  flapper 
smacking  her  chewing  gum..  Whence 
derivpd?    Surely  not  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Greek  "epi"  and  "Aphro- 
dite "  But  if  so,  what  a  bizarre  combi- 
nation; a  rare  case  of  the  Interwearing 
of  Hellenic  and  New  England  nomencla- 
ture. WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 
Allston.  . 
"Crematorium."    Well,  why  not?  The 
word  has  been  in  the  English  language 
for  40  years  or  more.    The  wonder  is 
that  no  seller  of  milk,  eggs  and  butter 
has  ennobled  his  shop  by  this  mgh- 
sounding  name.    Now  as  for  Epaphrodi- 
tus     There  were  two  highly  respect-  ^ 
able  ancients  by  that  name.    One  was  i 
Nero's  secretary  or  master  of  requents. 
He  assisted  that  turbulent  emperor  In 
killing  himself.    For  this  kindly  office  I 
he  himself  suffered.  Let  Suetonius  tell 
his  fate:     "And  because  he  (the  t^m- 
peror    Pomitlan    would    persuade  his 
household  servitors  that  no  man  should 
be  so  hardy  as  to  lay  violent  hand  upon 
'  his  own  Patron  to  kill  him,  no.  though 
much   good-  might  ensure  thereof,  ha 
condemned    Epaphrodltus    the  Secre- 
tary of  Nero,  for  that  It  was  thought, 
his   Lord   and   Master   (after   he  was 
forlorn  and  forsaken  of  all)   had  hla 
helping  hand  to  dispatch  him  out  of  the 
world."  Epictetus  was  the  freedman  Of 
this  Epaphroditus.    Then  there  was  M. 
Mettius  Epaphroditus,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  went  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.     Although  he  wrote  several 
grammatical  works  his  life  was  spared 
by  that  emperor,  for  he  was  living  When 
Nerva  ruled. — Ed. 


He  remiuds  nee  of  iha  ma.n  «Uo  tod 
Henrj-  Grady  of  the  Atlanta  Const! tutlo* 
that  the  <paper  had  wron^iT  r^^'*^ 
him  ae  dead.  "All  right,"  said  araily. 
"tomorrow  we  will  have  you  In  tha 
j  birth  column."  OBO.  P.  BOLTVAR. 
Beverly. 

•   -Xhey  will  not  let^ShaRe.f^are  alone. 
V,  do  n»t  refer  to  tho  Baconians,  but 
to  playwrights  in  search  of  a  hero  No« 
comes  Bernlce  de  Bergerac,  no  relation 
as  we  are  told,  to  Cyrano,  with  By 
Shakespeare's  Fireside;  a  Play  of  Real- 
Uy"   produced  at  Oxford.   Eng.  The 
piay  Is  a  series  of  episodes,  portraying  | 
Shakespeare  at  home  In  Henley  street,  , 
^xth  doting  parents,  wife  and  cnl.dren 
on  Christmas.  -1695.    There  Is  no  dark 
ladv  of  the  Sonnets.','  no  Queen  Bess,  no 
Marlowe,  as  a  rival  of  Shakespeare  for 
Uie  favors  of  a  light  skirt.    "The  author 
discards  the  known  details  of  Shake- 
speare's life  and  purposely  takes  us  to 
his  real  home.   ...   She  contrives  to 
V  introduce  personified  moonbeans,  shad- 
ows, fancies,   thoughts  and  flames  of  I 
memory."     In  the  morning  the  mum- 
mers, Morris  dancers,  etc. 

Davis  and  Oriole  of  London  have  pub- 
lished "Romeo  and  Juliet:  aPhotograph- 
io  Reproduction  of   Luigi  Da  Porto  s 
Prose  Verson  of  'Romeo  and  Glulletta 
dated  1535,  being  the  Original  Source  of 
Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and  Juliet.^  Ith. 
a  Literal  Translation  into  English  from] 
'  the  Italian.    Also  a  Photographic  Re- 
production of  the  1539  Edition.  The 
translatlort  has   been   made   from  the 


i.,rrlklti  .T.;  o",re  joined  the  Rus'. 
„,y._Moining  Telegraph  (New  To" 

The  London  Times  reviewer  of  plays 
was  not  greatly  Interested  In  "The  Rise 
vf  Silas  Lapham."  As  the  reviewer  had 
'lis  little  say  aPout  Boston,  his  remarks 
are  worthy  of  consideration: 

■England  has  no  Coreys.  They,  their 
drawing  room  and  their  manners,  are, 
we  hope,  peculiar  to  the  Boston  of  1875. 
We  have  our  snobs,  but  none  like  these. 
In  spirit  they  are  like  our  own,  but  their 
•furnishings,'  so  to  speak,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. And  so  long  as  attention  to  this 
play  is  concentrated  upon  the  furnish- 
ings, so  long,  that  is,  as  we  are  allowed 
to  laugh  at  the  guests'  arrival,  at  their 
clothes,  at  their  vulgarisms  and  vani- 
ties. It  Is  all  mildly  amusing.  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  consider  seriously 
the  spirit  of  the  vulgarians  when  they 
set  about  sacrificing  their  son  for  their 
pride's  sake,  when  the  key  of  the  play 
is  tragic.  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
tragedy  Is  wrongly  approached. 

"The  cruelty  that  makes  sport  with 
the  lives  of  others  Is  a  theme  for  satire, 
but  no  theme  to  be  cut  up  Into  four 
acts,  each  carefully  rounded  with  its 
little  passage  of  consolation.  Satire 
adulteratea  with  what  Silas  Lapharn 
would  if  he  had  lived  today,  have  called 
'sob-stuff,'  makes  neither  comedy,  nor 
vragpdy,  nor  farce.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, Penelope  Lapham's  remark  about 
the  Coreys,  whose  son  she  loves:  I 
dread  their  enthusiasm,'  she  says.  As 
it  falls,  it  is  a  fine  satirical  line,  and 
vesterday  the  house  greeted  its  sting 
Hnd  truth  as  it  greeted  nothing  else  In 
the  play.  And  yet  it  is  this  very  Penel- 
ope, when  the  pride  of  pawv.ts  *aB 
spoiled  \tv  life,  who  talks  like  a  cheap 
iT^ai-azlne  and  comes  in  on  her  lover's 
I    arm  to  give  the  play  Its  happy  ending. 

-USM*  Joan  Vlvian-Rees,  when  she 
I  S'tov^tt   to   close   the  magazine, 

plaved  well  as  Penelope,  and  her  teUIng 


Lane,  as  Silas  Lapham's  wife,  acted  ftn 
over-sweetened  part  with  .Ine  wit  and 
.  ontrol.  Silas  himself  as  an  honest  fcl- 
low  with  a  kind  heart,  and  Mr.  James  i 
[lackett.  even  In  the  tragic  Instants,, 
makes  him  wear  that  heart  on  his 
.sleeve  Tou  like  Silas  on  the  stage,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  In  a  man  who 
names  his  patent  paint  after  his  wife 
and  allows  his  actions  to  be  guided  by 
tl^e  sight  of  her  name  on  the  paint  pot. 

••Sites  Is  spurred  to  heroism  by  this] 
vision,  and,  though  we  could  have  for- 


Vda  G.  Abbott^concelved  the.ldea^^of 

,r.-nlng  "Carmen'  into  a  p  ay, 

,nd  Her  Master.''    H^'^eS-atford.  BB»- 
luced  last  month  at  Stratiora. 

NOW  Bizet's  opera  had  ^a^res^ 
een  converted  '"to  a  piay.  ^ 

I  could  be  fairer  tfian  that. 

THE  WELL  INFORMED  MAN 

cussed,"  etc. 

A  WORGESTERIAN  RHAPSODY 
AS  the  World  Wags: 

Here  Is  a  sign  that  I  »aw  taf  we^^^^^ 
the  show-window  of  a  sportmB  e 

SKIES  AT  COST 

Oh.  s'^";";*^t,;'ale    Blessings  on  you 
'  ing  me  that  phra.se.    ^    ,        y  better, 
fo?  not  knowing  yout^dlctton^^^^^^ 

;  f^kles  at  cost!  Skies    ro  ^jj^^ 

,  rise  creeping  out  J^^^^^i^g  red  and 

sunset  ski", ^'^^Xn  beyond  the  grey 

-J:±rt''  :n^rZX^  Hudson  and 


mountain;  s"neet  over  —  „ght  to 
tue  P-e'^-.t/r'th.  rocks  of  Marblehesd. 
/^h^-l^^^r  mUn  just  suverln^^^^^ 


GLEEK  AND  TEETOTUM 

Howel   had   probably  lost   money  at 
Gleek.  a  game  of  cards  with  44  In  tho 
pack    Wo  believe  the  game  Is  no  longer 
plaved  even  in  conservative  England. 
,     We  were  amused  not  long  ago  at  the 
I  sight  of  .some  women,  old,  middle-aged 
and  voung,  gambling  with  a  teetotum. 
In  our  little  village  the  teetotum  was  ai> 
innocent  toy.    The  letters  on  the  four- 
I  sided  disk  were  originally  the  InlUals  of 
Latin  words.    T  totum,  A  aufer,  D  de- 
pone, N  nihil.    They  were  later  tne  In- 
,  itials  of  English  words:    "a  T  for  take 
it  all ;  an  H  for  half,  that  is   of  ttie 
stake;  an  N  for  nothing;  and  a  P  lor 
put  down,  that  is,  a  stake  equal  to  that 
you  put  down  at  first."    So  Strutt  e»- 

-  I  plained  in  1881.    ^ 

I  The  word  also  means  a  very  "ttie  P«t* 
i  son,  or  something  unsteady.  It  shouia 
inot  be  confounded  with  "teototuia, 
V;  meaning  a  teetotal  ««•  temperance  rw- 
1  taurant.  Daily  News,  1892  :  '  His  R«ya» 
:  Highness  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
(  starting  of  'tee-to-ttims,'  or  temperanoa 
I  restaurants."  ^^^^ 

SHIRTS  AND  OPERA 
(Vrom  tfa«  Cj»!cjl«-o  Trtoone) 
Caroline  Kirkland  said  In  her  Inla«J»^ 
able  Mme.  X  society  page  Sunday,  that 
a  luncheon  of  the  Friends  ot  Opem 
last  week,  at  which  various  methodfl 
were  suggested  to  help  Sam  raise  the 
necessary  guarantee  for  opera  next  eea.- 
son    that  "Mrs.  Arthur  Ryerson  sug- 
gested that  a  drive  be  made  on  the  laun- 
dries  of   the   city  because  the  men,'* 
dress  shirts  came  so  much  anoro  fre- 
quently  to   the   laundries  elnce  opera 
had  come  to  town  as  an  InsUtnition.'" 
Emily,  that's  a  perfectly  good  suggea- 
Mon,  but  Emily,  we  ask  you.  is  it  Art? 
We  submitted  the  question  to  Mr.  Wua 
Lung  Lee,  who  manhandles  our  dresB 
shirt,  and  Mr.  Lee  responded  as  fol- 
lows-   "Me  no  clan  glive  mloney  fioh 
lopla.    Me  glet  no  mlore  sUrts  'oauae 
lopla.  Man  wear  same  slirtee  lopla  flore. 
fllve  tlen  times.  He  takee  tacluan  plow- 
,  der    wet   blosora   slirtee,    rub  taclum 
I  plowder  on  blosom.  all  same  clean,  wear 
again    to   lopla."    Mr.   Lee  suggested. 
Emily,  that  It  19  the  talcum  Powder 
sellers  you  should  go  after  Instead  of 
the  laundries.    But  even  so,  is  it  Art. 
We  must  have  money  for  grand  opera, 
that  we  know.   But  must  we  wave  the 
unlaundered  shirt? 


THE    STATEMENT    WAS  GROSSLY 

■  EXAGGERATED 
As  the  ■Vrtrld  Wags:  ' 
Bdwln        Wftlt  of  tSffrajnf;     I    I  'iJr^. 


"e'rv  rare  edition  of  1^^^ ^^l^,  ^['Vfe  "fher  love  to  her'mJther  was  the  best 
Museum,  the  reproduced  1539  fac  s  mile.     o}^  And  Miss  Grace 

with  title,  type,  headpiece  and  so  fortn      ,  ^.^^^  L^pham's  wife,  acted  ftn 

shown  with  se'iulous  and  schola.  ly  care.  ,  .  . 

is  taken  from  a  copy  of  this  also  ex 
re  nely  rare  edition  in  the  possession  of 
the   author,   Maurise  Jonas.     He   sa>s  ^ 
t^at  the  foundation  of  Da  Porto's  story 
••La  Giulietta,"  can  be  traced  to  a  tale 
by  Masuccio,  published  in  1476_  Al 
though  Da  Porto's  novel  was  the  ulti- 
mate   source    of    Shanespeare  s  play, 
there  can  exist  no  doubt  that  btiaKe 
speare  had  never  read  or  even  heard  o 
the  story  as  related  by  Da  Porto.  Shake 

ireare's^rama  follows  ^f^/'-.^e  Il^^^n 'thTu^'was  ha^d  to  be  reconciled 
Arthur  Brooke  s  poet.cal^er^l  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

TZt  which  was  a  free  adaptation  of  ,,ppropri?te  soliloquy  which  brought  the 
rr^^^  Ja:d^^'rvts-  of^Tomeo  ^^^^.o.  whether  the  fault  Is  In 
""•n'^tnliet  ^aken  from  Da  Porto's  orlg-  the  novel  or  the  adapter  This  much  Is 
and  Juliet,  t^^^n  rro  ^.^^         ,,,ear-that     wo     English,     when  r'^ 

'"mrrl^^the  prose^erslonof  DaPorto  ,„„ghed,  were  laughing  for  the  most 
wUh  Shak^^arV^  p^^^^^^^  part  at  oddities  of  diction,  and.  wher 

Jlkes' btf ora'^toeTatal "Effects  ol  j  v»ere  serious,  were  wondering  'ivhy 

I?,^noison"   The  erudite  author  also      dry  wine  need  be  sweetened." 

trlvL  to  prove,  by  means  of  the  com-   

r,ar  son  of  as  m'^ny  as  16  Incidents,  how 
completely  Shakespeare  was  unacqualnt- 
ed  with  the  original  story,  w  th  the  co 
roUary  that  Arthur  Brooke  s  English 
rendering  was  constantly  under 
Shakespeare's  eyes  while  he  was  com- 

*^°4fch's^lS  ' education  committee  I,  | 
-ivlng  films  and  theatrical  plays  for 
o hi  Sren  Members  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity recently  acted  the  "Agamemnon 
of  Aeschylus,  and  the  final  scene  of 
-Ci.oerhoroe."  There  was  a  lecture  and 
finally  a  fito  vemion  of  the  trilogy  wa^ 
.shown   with   music  by   C.  Armstrong 

'^P^^%rt  Loralne  hopes  to  play  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  in  a  film  toased  on  the  play 
and  to  Uke  the  chief  P^"  Vfj^ 
version  of  Kipling's  story, 
That  Failed."  He  is  also  thinking  of 
anpearing  in  the  spoken  drama,  fehake- 
:pearian^rev:vals,  "Man  arid  Superman^ 
"The  Devil's  Dieciple,"  and  in  new  | 

^Poor  old  Michael  Mordkin-one  o*  the  I 
.fin.st  male  Russian  dancers  who  ever! 
^-raced  the  stage.  When  he  appeared  In 
London  as  the  dancing  partner  ot  Anna 
Paviowa  he  simply  took  the  town  by. 
Ttorm.  paviowa  is  a  dancing  Sfn.us  we 
a.re  all  aware;  but  I  do  not  think  It  is 
gen-rally  known  that  Mordkin  played 
fo  big  a  part  in  securing  her  euccess^ 
anie  London  public  liked  him  not  only 
?or  hU  dancing  skill,  tout  also  tor  the 
modest  manner  in  which  he  always  s  ood 
^ide  to  let  paviowa  get  the  appUuse 
„nd  when  the  two  quarreled  theie  wag 
genuine  regret  here. 

Well,  Mordkin.  fio  me  are  told,  has 
just  been   discovered  In  Tifila  on 
point  of  death  from  starA-ation.  He  was 
da  "clng  at  the  Municipal  Theatre  for  a: 
■•Sar^'  equivalent  to  4  cents  a  day.j 

lie  and  his  wife— who  has  also  appeareo   

,1  l!ondon-were  too  proud  to  go  to  the  ^.  ,„  ^„  ^.ae  to  the  audience 
rell^  'tltions  for  food.   They  preferred  ^.^^  leaving  Lady  Mab  s  slttlr 

deafh  V^m  hunger  to  the  humiliation  ot  taking  the  audience  into  her  c 

ho^^lng      Relief     workers     discovered'    ^  ^^der  the  supposed  Idea  tl 

to  the  dlesoiuuon  _  ^^^^  ^^^^  supposed  to  be  i^ 

der  the  hocus  pocus  of  Procopo.  v^he 
as  Blanche,  being  too  shrewd,  is  ni  .r 
playing  a  part.    She  has  come  to 
l.ady  Mab  a  typewriter,  and  this  1^  ' 
means  of  bringing  the  two  tofceth 
She  learns  that  Lady  Mab  Is  deW  > 
lerested  in  this  oocult  science.  Bl.i 
for  her  own  reasons,  puts  herse.i  , 


R.  F.  Johnson's  "The  Chinese  Drama 
with  illustrations  In  color.  Is  publish' 
by  Kelly  &  Welsh,  Ltd.,  Shanghai..  "!V 
Johnson  deals  In  his  general  aket 
with  the  village  theatres,  which  a 
very  primitive  affairs,  often  roofless  a- 
generally  without  seats,  the  audlenc 
squatting  on  the  ground;  and  with  t 
city  theatres,  which  have  .seats,  b 
m«ti  and  women  do  not  sit  together,  t 
met  »r;'ng  on  one  side  and  the  worn 
on  tr..-  •v-"-*r.  Nor  do  actors  and  a 
tresses  play  together.  The  number 
actresses  is  infinitesimal,  and  when  th 
appear  they  take  the  male  as  well 
female  characters.  Ordinarily  fem: 
parts  are  taken  by  boys  and  you, 
men  Mr.  Johnson  writes  very  cleai 
and  simply  and  with  obvious  knowled] 
of  his  subject,  and  he  has  some  si, 
prising  information  to  give.  The  tl 
ory  of  the  Interminable  Chinese  pUj 
for  example,  is  a  myth.  He  says  th 
as  a  fB.H,  the  average  Chinese  sta 
Dlay  Is  rrfanh  shorter  than  the  avera 
European  one." 

"Gag  pinching"  is  a  pastime  much 
vogue  at  certain  minor  variety  hous 
and  "title  pinching"  seems  to  have  : 
in  severely  In  America.  One  of  I 
latest  Importations  from  that  count 
is  a  picture  called  ■'Why  Girls  Le? 
Home."  This  v,-as  long  ago  the  title 
a  popular  British  provincial  piece.  Al 
[  note  as  produced  with  the  space  of  1 
last  12  months;  "Bluff,"  Stop,  Thle. 
••Woman  Against  Woman,"  "Girl  of  i 
Heart,"  "Leave  It  to  Me,  '  and  ■  Forbi 
den  Fruit."  All  of  these  things  wt 
long  ago  In  use  here  for  London  sta 
plays.  Why  not  dig  out  new  and  unui 
labels?   It's  easy  and  more  laudable 

The  Stage. .  

Arnold  Bennett's  play  In  four  ac 
:,  "Body  and  Soul,'  was  produced  at  Li 
erpool  Feb.  16.    The  Stage  says  of 
"  -Fairly    in    It    now,'    said  Blanc 


vas  a  sensation  of  the  day.  Mme.  Mord- 
Ul^  was  dancing,  with  Paviowa  as  the 
pr?r«lpal,  and  felt  compelled  to  rethe 
f,^m  he^  part.    Her  husband  was  in 

vmpa?^  with  her,  and  trouble  aro« 
,,ir^?en  him  and  Pavlo^Ti  f%,^,TZ 

iuence.  He  and  his  wife  le  t  or  th< 
.States   and  did  not  return_  until  1914 


hands  of  Procoiio,  fbreaci  Intr  that  slie 
wlU  have  a  good  time.  She  has  now 
become  I^dy  Mab,  and,  as  this  char- 
acter^ accepts  an  Invitation  from  tho 
mayor  of  Burnsley  to  unveil  a  statue 
and  spend  the  niffht  tit  Burnsley.  Her 
pranks  and  escapades,  while  carrying 
out  this  duty,  we  need  not  state,  but 
Inter  alia  she.  In  a  fit  of  freneroslty, 
hands  over  to  the  mayor  a  sum  of 
£25.000,  which  she,  as  L.ady  Mab,  ha.s 
received  In  a  letter,  as  Bearer  Bonds. 
TKls  ruins  I^dy  Mab.  who  then  goes 
abroad  with  her  uncle,  the  Marquis  of 
W'lx.  and  Hs.iuinea  the  role  of  lecturer 
The  absence  of  prosecution  is  a  delight- 
ful bit  of  comedy.  matched  by 
Blanchti'.s  Inquiry  of  the  lover,  Aaron 
Draper,  as  to  where  they  will  'break- 
fast tuBether,'  and  he  replies:  'At  Ly- 
ons's."  which  brings  the  curtain  down 
Inconsequently.  The  piece  Is  a  mass  of 
oomedy,  which  Mr.  Bennett  may  make 
plain  or  may  not." 


The  Ijeag\ie  of  Nations  Union  had  a 
more  attractive  Item  to  offer  at  their 
matinee  ye.'sterday  than  Is  usually  the 
case  at  charity  performances.  This  was 
a  new  one-art  play  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero, 
acted  by  Miss  Irene  Van  Brugh  and 
1  Mr.  Plon  Bouclcault.   The  new  piece  Is 
I  slight  to  the  uuiiost  limit  of  tenuity; 
It  Is  called  "A  Seat  In  the  Park,"  and  Is 
labelled  "A  Warning."  There  is  no  more 
j  story  In  It  than  that  an  elderly  gentle- 
I  man,  bored  with  his  wife,  finds  an  at- 
I  tractive  girl  on  a  seat  in  Hyde  Park, 
j  He  gets  Into  convVsation  .and  arranges 
[  for  another  meeting  at  a  future  date, 
I  He  Is  In  no  way  upset  at  hearing  that 
I  his  companion  In  "in  service."  Wliat  is  i 
I  distressing  Is   h!.<!   Immediately  subse- 
quent discovery  that  she  has  Just  he^n 
'  engaged  by  hi.«!  wife  as  a  parlor  maid  and 
I  (9  to  start  work  the  following  Monday. 
It  Is  just  a  situation,  nothing  more;  but 
It  Is  written  and  acted  with  very  great 
lltlll.    Nothing  could  be  cleverer  than 
the    subtle    Intonation    in    Miss  Van- 
brugh's  office  that  Informs  you.  before 
she  has  spoken  half  a  dozen  words,  that 
the  girl  on  the  seat  Is  not  a  real  lady, 
but  is  doing  her  best  to  imitate  one 
Mr.  Bojjplcault  put  the  touch  of  exag- 
geration to  which  he  Is  growing  increas- 
ingly addicted,  Into  his  picture  of  Mr. 
Postlewalte:  but  he  Is  funny. — London 
Dally  Telegraph,  Feb.  22. 


Sixty-Something 

(For  The  BoBton  Herald.) 
We  youngsters  of  the  riper  age 
Draw  solid  comfort  from  the  stage, 
Whose  undisputed  prime  appears 
Now  placed  at  more  than  sixty  years. 

Our  chief  romantic  actor  now — 

As  critics  everywhere  allow-p 

Is  Otis  Skinner.    Let  me  see. 

His  age  is  21 — times  three. 

John  Drew's  appearance  still  is  fine— 

His  acting  too — at  69. 

And  Francis  Wilson,  Bob  Mantell, 

Both  68.  are  doing  well. 

DeAngelis.  and  Plxey,  too. 

Is  63.  and  still  on  view. 

Gillette,  though  born  in  '55, 

Today  Is  very  much  alive. 

While  Hopper  owns  to  64. 

John  Philip  Sousa's  somewhat  more. 

And  folks  consider  Eddie  Foy. 

At  sixty-something,  quite  a  boy. 

And  Cyril  Maude  admits  thi-ee-score. 

Lackaye  the  same,  and  Hackett  more. 

Frank  Daniels  owns  to  62. 

Of  Jimmy  Powers  the  same  Is  true. 

Bob  Hllllard's  65  this  year, 

With  Victor  Herbert  somewhere  near. 

And  E.  H.  Sothern's  63. 

A?  Henry  Miller  soon  will  be. 

I  haven't  named  De  Belleville  yet, 
Nor  Chauncey  Olcott.  still  a  pet. 
But  Billy  Crane  remains  about, 
And  Louis  Harrison,  no  doubt, 
With  Lew  Dockstader  going  strong, 
Our  own  George  Wilson  keeps  along. 
George  Schiller's  always  in  demand, 
And  Harrj-  Conor's  right  on  hand. 

These  all  appear,  it  seems  to  me, 
As  clever  as  they  used  to  be. 
And  that's  why  men  of  riper  age 
Draw  solid  comfort  from  the  stage. 
BrookUne.  QUINCY  KILBT. 


I'l,  second  n-ason 

(\  h'  .1    policy   as  til 

(;\iiia  s  .:■  Ui.-it  to  lower  the  :-■  ■<  ■  >  ' 
of  crlticl.sm  for  American  playwrltihts  le 
to  encourage  mediocrity,  and,  in  tJie 
end.  such  a  course  would  be  detrimental 
to  tho  American  theatre  and  to  the  play- 
wrights themselves.  <--  ^ 

Jamaica  Plain.   

"The  Queen  of  Sheba"  by  Soldiers 
After  the  Armistice  in  France 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  program 
ir-cd    a   .Ui  t-en-Woevre.  a  little  vil- 
lage  about  half-way  between  -V-erdun 
and  St.  Mlhlel.  in  the  Interval  follow- 
'  Ing  the  armistice,  when  every  one  was 
j  impatiently  waiting  to  go   home,  and 
I  wondering  why  they  had  to  keep  on  In- 
cessantly drilling.    The  "Opera  House" 
was  a  barn  remodelled  by  French  troops 
previously  quartered    there  by  adding 
benches  and  a  stage,     in  the  light  of 
retrospection,  the  program  may  be  in- 
teresting. L.  G.  De  CASTILLO. 
Belmont. 

RUPT  OPERA  HOUSE 
302nd  Field  Artlilery.  Lessees. 
Week  of  Dec.  23,  19J8.  Notice. 
The  management  considers  itself  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  having  been  able 
to  secure  as  its  stellar  attraction  for  tho 
coming  week  the  Mooley  Opera  Co.,  di- 
rect from  Its  long  run  In  Rattentout.  in 
which   it   succeeded  In  distancing  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  wno  had  a  great 
attachment  for  it.    Tlic  following  press 
notices  speak  for  themselves: 

"Rotten,  rotten,  rotten  to  the  corps." 
— Berliner  Tageblatt. 

"fjaet  night's  audience  was  greatly 
thrilled  by  the  splendid  production  of 
the  famous  operatic  extravaganza.  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  The  title  role  was 
magnificently  interpreted  with  impec- 
cable demi-tasse  by  Miss  Edwina  Ben- 
nett of  'battery  E.  This  accomplished 
and  beautiful  actress  responded  to  tlie 
beautiful  aria  in  the  second  act,  "O 
Thou  Sublime  and  Tastelese  Ha.sh."  with 
keen  realization  of  the  powerful  force 
and  majestic  emotion  of  the  muslo. — 
New  York  Herald. 

"Kxcvy  prmsl  dgzchonydgal I !" — Petro- 
grad  Democrat. 

A  production  of  merit,  but  one  to 
which  no  mother  should  take  her  daugh- 
J  ter,  or  no  father  his  son.  We  trust  that 
;  the  imanagement  will  take  steps  to  elim- 
]  Inate  the  suggestive  lines  and  supply 
I  the  chorus  with*  thf  raiment  they  sadly 
need." — La  Vie  Parisienne. 

"Bevy  of  pretty  girls,  catchy  line% 
tuneful  music.  A  veritable  riot." — 'Saint 
Remy  Journal-Examiner. 

The  management  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  valuaible.s!  retained  on  the  per- 
son. Patrons  are  urged  to  deposit  .such 
articles  with  the  stage  manager,  in 
which  case  the  management  will  not  be 
responsible  for  them. 

Firing  of  TNT  or  gas  bombs  is  strictly 
defendu. 

The  management  regrets  that  it  can- 
not offer  its  patrons  the  facilities  of  a 
check  room,  as  the  man  who  ran  it  Is 
detained  at  Mooley  by  the  local  authori- 
ties on  a  trum'ped  up  charge  of  liorse 
stealing.  The  chaxse  Is,  of  course,  fale^ 


In  11  Jiarroom." 

The  I'EPPY  QUEENS  Burlesquers  in 
Harold  Ouardhouse's  screamlnc  farce; 
"A.  W.  O.  L.."  with  an  all-star  cast. 
Just  released.  Wagner's  greatest  Music 
Drama:  "The  Unsocial  Pol©  Cat." 

Notes  About  Plays  New  and  Old 

in  Parisian  Theatres  | 

H    R.    Lenormand's   new  play,    "Le ' 
Manguer    de    Reves"     (Comodle  des 
Champs-BIysees  Theatre)  Is  a.  minute, 
and  morbid  psychological  study.  Luc'de 
Bronte  Is  a  young  writer  and  psycholo-  I 
gist,  a  disciple  of  Freud,  forever  seeking: 
to  penetrate  the  obscure  mind-myste-  ' 
ries  of  those  around  him.     Luc  Is  un-  ' 
scrupulous,    but    he    believes    that  In 
revealing  others   to   themselves,   he  I.'? 
helping  them  to  a  truer  expression  of 
life.     He  discerns  criminal  Instincts  In 
Fearon,  a  young  English  girl,  and  she 
becomes  an  adventures.s  and  an  Interna-  ' 
tlonal  thief:  he  discovers  that  Jannlne; 
Felse  was  Jealous  of  her  mother  when  a 
child,    and    Jannlne    commits    suicide,  i 
Fearon   accepts   her  destiny,   and  goes' 
blithely  on  her  way.     But  Jannlne  Isl 
haunted  by  remorse  for  a  crime  that  slie 
forgets.     She  Is  obsessed  with  suicidal  i 
Ideas  and  an  Intolerable  shame  of  love,  i 
rt  has  wrecked  her  married  life  and  left 
her  a  derelict  when  Luc  first  meets  her 
In  a  Swiss  boarding  house.    They  fall  In 
love  with  each  other  and  Luc  under- 
takes to  cure  her.    I  am  like  the  old 
Chinese  god  who  devours  evil  dreams, 
he  declares.  Jannlne,  not  happy,  wishes 
to  revisit  the  spot  in  Africa  wnere  her 
mother  was  murdered  by  a  hostile  tribe, 
and  although  she  does  not  know  it.  It 
Is  the  Instinct  of  the  murderer  to  re- 
visit the  scene  of  his  crime  that  un- 


consciously   prompts    Jannlne.    FOr  it 
was  the  child  Jannlne  who  betrayed  her 
mother's    hiding   place    to    the  Arabs 
when  the  caravan  was  attacked.  Tne 
revelation   comes,   not   from   Luc.  but 
from  Fearon.  who  has  also  Journeyed  to 
Africa  to  buy  stolen  pearls.    And  It  is 
j  Fearon  who  slips  a  revolver  Into  Jan- 
j  nine's  hand,  knowing  well  that  she  will 
^commit  suicide,  because  Fearon  wishes 
;  to  win  Luc  back  to  herself. 
I    "Fearon   is   undoubtedly  one   of  the 
>  most  curious  figures  of  modern  drama. 
She  is  the  masterful  one,  an  Incarna- 
tion of  action  and  independence,  while 
Jannlne  is  poor,  shrinking  human  na- 
ture eluding  Itself,  and  Luc  personifies 
human  curiosity.   Next  to  them  Fearon 
appears,  almost    wholesomely  wicked. 
jHer  audacity  is  magnificent  and  merry 
[withal.    The  character  did  not  strike 
me  as  very  English;  but  I  fancy  that 
here  nationality  was  merely  used  as  a 
convenience.  Luc  and  Jannlne  are  more 
obscure,    and    there   Is   something  de- 
cidedly morbid  in  the  self-analysis  by 
which   their  characters   are  developed 
throughout  the  play  rather  than  by  the 
action  of  outer  happenings,  as  in  'Les 
Rates'  or  'Le  SImoun.'   This  is,  I  think 
dramatically,  the  danger  of  which  M. 
Lenormand  must  beware.    He  is  tend- 
ing towards   plays  of  purely  cerebral 
analysis,   and  he  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  a  following. 
^  i    "The    staging    consisted    entirely  of 

and  the  horse  wasn  t  worth  much  any-|b]ack  curtains  upon  which  a  band  of 
^^y-  I  green  or  a  norange  triangle  symbolizes 

Stage   door  Johnnies  will   be   ejected,  the  sea  or  an  Arab  tent." 

from  the  premises.  ,  i   

Anyone  wis'hing  to  be  waJtened  d-uring'    The  last  play  of  the  late  Henry  Ba- 
the performance  will  kindly  leave  a  call  taille.    "La    Chair    Humaine,"     disap-  ' 
with  Col.  Piatt  at  the  regimental  P.  C.  pointed  his  admirers  last  month.  The 
.  Gentleman's    lounging    and    smoklng  story  is  said  to  be  based  on  an  ept-  ' 
room  In  the  foyer  (du  soldat).  isode  in  the  great  war.    The  first  act. 

Confections  and  ices  sold  in  the  Louis  a  sort  of  prologue,  is  the  best,  accord- 
Xrv.  eaion,  off  the  mezzanine.  Ing  to  the  critics.    It  was  Stevenson 
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Our  Playwrights 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

The  presence  of  "Llllom"  In  town 
ca.Iled  to  mind  the  numerous  criticisms 
of  its  producers,  the  Theatre  Guild,  be- 
couse  of  the  guild's  predilection  for 
plays  of  foreign  authorship.  I.  howeverj 
can  only  commend  this  policy  of  t.he 
Theatre  Guild  and  of  other  producers 
of  the  so-called  "high-brow  drama." 

Two  reasons  come  readily  to  mind  for 
the  Justification  of  this  policy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  foreign  plays  are  great- 
ly superior  to  the  best  American  plays, 
those  of  Eugene  G.  O'Neil,  alone,  ex- 
cepted. What  American  dramatist  is  | 
the  equal  of  Hauptmann,  Shaw.  Bchnitz- 
ler,  Rostand  or  Molnar.  to  mention  a  • 
few?  What  play  have  we  comparable 
in  power  and  eoope  with  Gorki's  "Night's 
Lodging"? 

We  have,  however,  promising  young 
dramatists  among  us,  plajTvrlghts  who 
give  hope  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
ithe  American  theatre.  Theodore  Dreiser 
and  (Susan  Glaspell  are  prominent 
amonff  the  better  native  dra.matlsts.  All 

encouragement  should  be  given  to  these  j 
Americans,  but  it  Is  a  false  and  short-  l| 
sighted  idea  that  encouragement  consists 
In  producing  their  plays  in  preference  to 
better  foreign  plays. 


jA  Grand  Operatic  Tragedy  in  One  Act 

A  Story  of  the  Great  War 
iWords  Slung  Together  by  D.  J^J.  Gilbert 

Music  Hashed  up  by  L.  G.  del  Castillo 
!  PLACE— Caesar's  front  yard 
;         ■   TIME — Just  after  reveille 
!    Oast  of  characters  In  order  of  their 

appearance: 

I  ComwUlus,  Oa«sar's  raess  sergr  .W.  D.  Ohslker 
1  Chlorlmis,  ^asi  non-com  Id  Oaesar'«i  ■\miy. 
,|  C.  M.  Williams 

I  XuOTskuIlus.  Caesar's  adjutant.....!.  1''.  Sullivan 
J  Canibj-ses.     Oieear's    serccaBt-ma.lor  and 

I    ^rop.  of  Cafe  de  Bordeaux  J.  Scully 

Brattis,  :i  Roman  word  boss  C.  E.  Benson 

Corp.    High    Jinks    of    tbe    151st  Beany 

Bombardiers  H.  Kirhard 

Sentry  of  tie  First  Relief  \.  M.  Geer 

Br.g-Ior.  a  plmnlier  .T.  Beiioordo 

Hprald.  n  npi^spaper  reporter  G.  R.  sillier 

.lull-US  Gacsar,  toTentor  of  the  Caterpillar 

Tr  ctol-  D.   .\.  OUhert 

CraslitM.  Oreas;irs  -walklnsr  arsenah  .A.  Kamen 
Memt>+-ra  of  the  Roman  I.  W.  W.'s: 

1st  Class  Priv.  r)i.\bete8  W.  Head 

3d  Class  PriT,  Rablnovitcli  A.  M.  Qeer 

Se<'tioTi  t>os5es  on  tlie  Komtm  Rahld  Transit: 

dpt.  O'Do.tIp  I.  Q.  frConnor 

dpt.  Ooldsietn  W.  C.  Holloway 

Druni  ■>ta.lor.  a  Geimon  prisoner.  ..\.  Avone-lle 
The  Queen  oif  Sheba,  a  kippy  dani^'. 

E.   F.  Bennett 

Heliotrope.  Siheba's  confidant  K.  C.  Reed 

Dr.  Cascarus,  Caesar's  rapid  fire  medl'Mne 

mail  S.  Bllsherg 

I>r.  Broivn.  confectlonef  and  undertaker. 

N.  Finkelsteln 

Iodine,  a  little  lady  from  the  East...T.  .1.  Smith 
Col."  .Morphine.  K.  O.  of  the  151st  Beany 

Bomb-irdiers  .H.  Richard 

^^aJol^  Genoralji,  PaT\-nbrokep5.  Sttnimer  Girls. 
Barteroif-rs.  Dentists,  Kitchen  Police.  Cen- 
turlans.  Slaves,  Veteflnafry  Snrseons.  etc.  . 

Costumes  by  Lucille. 
Helmets  Loaned  by  Imperial  German 
Government. 
Boots  and  Shoes  by 
Underwear  by  Carter's  Mills. 
Decorations  by  Rembrandt,  i 
COMING  ATTRACTIONS. 
Metropolitan    Grand    Opera    Col,  in 
aeiigntiiu.  iri  \ '  ( 


strange  how  excellently  the  first  acts 
seem  to  go." 

"Gabriel  Levasseur,  a  rich  young 
bourgeois,  has  seduced  Jeanne  Boulart, 
a  young  seamstress,  wliom  he  abandons 
with  her  child.  Years  later,  during  the 
war,  Jeanne  suddenly  calls  upon  him 
to  inform  him  that  their  child  is  re- 
ported missing  from  the  front.  Le- 
vasseur, who  is  now  middle-aged  and 
married,  is  so  impres.«!ed  that  he  urges 
his  legitimate  son,  who  is  a  slacker,  to 
do  his  duty  like  his  half-brother.  Both 
boys  escape  with  their  lives,  but  the 
illegitimate  son  is.  crippled,  aiid  mosi 
of  the  last  act  is  taken  up  by  his  in- 
dictment of  the  bourgeoisie." 

Pierre  Decourcelle's  "L'Autre  Flls" 
(Theatre  des  Arts)  used  the  war  as  a 
means  of  bringing  Jacques  and  Georges, 
the  two  sons  of  Prof.  Fougeret,  to- 
gether. ".Jacques,  the  illegitimate  son, 
Is  studious,  Georges  is  not.  As  ir»  M. 
Bataille's  play,  the  wife  Is  opposed  to 
her  husband's  showing  any  Interest  in 
the  natural  son.  But  during  the  war 
th«  latter  becomes  a  surgeon  in  a  field 
ambulance  where  his  young  wife  Is  a 
Red  Cross  nurse,  and  Providence  and 
M.  Decourcelles  contrive  that  Georges 
should  be  brought  In  badly  wounded. 
Jacques  does  what  he  can  to  save  his 
half-brother,  but  is  forced  to  abandon 
him  when  the  ambulance  is  evacuated, 
and  Georges  i.s  left  for  dead.  The  grief- 
stricken  mother  then  relents;  slie  opens 
her  arms  to  the  natural  son.  In  view 
of  his  devotion  to  her  boy,  and  as 
Georges  is  not  really  dead  at  all.  but 
returns  from  captivity  in  Germany,  the 
happy  family  is  reunited.  Convenient 
coincident  is  the  leading  factor  of  this 
play,  bathed  in  pathos  and  bathos.  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  M.  Decoorcelle  as  a 
maker  of  melodrama" 

xcfrai  Ronrdet'.s    "T/Keure    rlu  BerEer'l^ 

of  the  fii  : 


CJ  t  .-.-iirir  Ariioin-i  "An  old  prof''.SHOi 
land  hla  daughter  F-'ranclne  has  ren'cl  \ 
!cottage  near  Biarritz.  An  excited  youths 
bursts  Into  tho  house,  when  they  are  I 
uniiacking,  and  orders  them  out.  He 
I.s  the  son  of  the  proprietress.  A  year  1 
ago  he  had  an  unfortunate  love  affair  j 
with  a  Parisienne  lady  who  rented  the 
cottAge,  and  he  wishes  It  to  rem.iin  a  I 
vacant  shrine.  After  snubbiiig  him. 
Franrlne.  who  is  28.  undertakes  to  com- 
fort him.  and.  of  course,  they  fall  in 
love  with  each  other,  notwithstanding 
the  reappearance  of  the  other  lady. 
But  here,  to  avoid  the  anticipated  end- 
ing. M.  Bourdet  commits  the  unaccount- 
able error  of  having  Franclne,  unwilling 
to  forsake  her  aged  father,  elect  to 
become  the  mistress  of  Tonio.  until  her 
father's  death!  The  Idea  that  the  old 
gentleman  could  live  with  them  after 
they  were  married  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  author!  But  bar- 
ring this,  there  are  charming  qualities 
In  the  little  play.  Also,  there  Is  Marthe 
Regnier." 

Bernstein's     new     play     Is  entitled 

"Judith." 

Luclen  Gultry,  playing  in  "Le  Mis- 
anthrope," lacks  "youthful  ardor  and 
courtly  grace."  His  Alceste  Is  a  pessl- 
mlstio  old  man. 

Edmond  Rostand's  posthumous  play. 
"La  Derniere  Nult  de  Don  Juan,"  has 
been  announced  for  performance  at  the 
Porte-St.  Martin  this  month. 

Dunsany's  "Glittering  Gate."  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Maurice  Bour- 
geois, Was  produced  in  Paris  last  month. 
'"The  French  critics  did  not  think  It 
worth  their  while,  although  Judging 
from  the  remarks  of  the  only  li'rench 
critics  whom  I  met  at  the  performance, 
it  is  doubtful  If  they  would  have  ap- 
preciated It.  As  a  rule  the  press  only 
attends  the  Initial  performance  of  a 
repertory  season  here,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate when  it  happens  to  be  foreign 
artists  of  such  excellence  as  M.  Zac- 
coni  or  M.  Pitoeff." 

"Pltoeff  brought  out  'Salome'  in  an 
unusual  manner  at  the  Comedle  des 
Champs  ElyseeS.  Rich  black  curtains 
formed  the  background  to  bright  cos- 
tumes and  a  flight  of  white  steps,  out- 
lined in  black,  runs  in  a  half-circle 
around  the  stage,  rising  to  the  opening 
of  the  cistern  on  the  right,  to  a  terrace 
at  the  back,  and  to  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  on  the  left,  suggested  by  two 
white  columns,  standing  out  splendidly 
against  the  black  background,  and  emit- 
ting a  ruddy  light  from  the  banqueting 
hall.  Salome,  lokanaan,  and  the  guards 
also  maintain  this  harmon.v  in  black  and 
white,  while  Herod  and  Herodlas  and 
their  following  are  an  eruption  of  vivid 
colors  on  the  scene.  Perhaps  the  moon- 
light effect  could  have  been  made  more 
ethereal  by  better  lighting,  but  a  sense 
of  splendor  was  ably  given  by  the  two 
huge  feather  fans  of  Herod  and  Hero- 
dlas, red  and  peacock  blue,  which  they 
place  behind  them  against  the  black 
night,  while  they  feast  on  the  terrace.  I 
did  not  care  for  M.  Pitoeff's  Herod,  con- 
ceived In  an  effeminate  and  hysterical 
mood.  His  ranting  about  had  the  Incon- 
venience of  making  the  other  charac- 
ters stationary  on  the  rather  small  stage, 
and  his  costume  was  poor,  effeminate, 
and  ugly.  Mme.  Ludmilla  Pitoeff  played 
Salome  according  to  her  temperament. 
It  was  more  the  terrtole  childish  se- 
duction of  Fiauhj|^t's  Salome  than 
Wilde's,  but  she  wS  excellent  in  the 
tempting  of  the  young  Syrian  and  in  the 
long  scene  with  Herod.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
company  were  adequate." 

On  the  other  hand,  Jacques  Hen^el 
foimd  Pitoefr's  Herorl  astonishing.  "In 
turn,  violent,  sensual,  haggard,  vain, 
timid,  always  besiile  himself.  I  do  not 
think  M'ilde's  Asia.stic  prince  could  be 
better  portrayed." 

Songs  Without  Accompaniment 

(The  London  Times) 
Mf.  Herbert  Bedford  propounded  n.n 
Interesting  question  at  Leighton  House 
on  Thursday — the  question  whether  the 
time  has  come  yet  to  drop  the  accom- 
paniment of  song  altogether.  He  drew 
a  careful  picture  of  the  way  in  which 
Interest  has  accumulated  more  aj»d 
xnore  In  the  uisti-umQn<^.aart  o£  tUa 


composition,  until  at  last  the  vocal  line 
and  the  words  it  carries  are  completely 
lost  among  the  conflicting  interests 
which  are  elsewhere. 

Singers  have  for  some  time  past  been 
feeling  this  difficulty,  and  have  been 
appealing  to  composers  to  give  them 
something  more  singable.  The  thinning 
of  accompaniment  down  to  a  small  se- 
lection of  instruments,  even  to  a  single 
violin  or  clarinet,  and  the  unaccom- 
panied singing  of  folksongs  have  been 
steps  in  the  same  direction.  On  the 
other  side  are  those  compositions  which 
denmnd  wiiolly  or  Half-closed  mouth, 
nonsense  syllables,  any  syllables,  the 
"voice  between  singing  and  speaking" 

and  recently  M.  Ma.lIplero  roundly  pro- 
claimed that  "the  voice  is  the  chief 
fnemy  of  the  music-drama."  It  Is  a 
battle  royal — pull  singer,  pull  composer. 
The  singer,  having  no  other  weapon, 
adopts  non-co-operation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Mr.  Bedford's  solu- 
tion is  of  limited  scope.    It  dispenses, 
necessarily,  with  all  existing  songs,  r 
nobody  could  listen  to  arty  of  the  gi 
classical  songs  without  the  accomi 


SO 


t,, 

' an  Iritugral  part 
associations.  The  songs  must  be  i- 
ten  for  the  purpose,  which  Mr.  Bed- 
ford Eucressfully  did.  One  >it  his  strong- 
est arguments,  ho-n-ever,  was  the  sing- 
ing of  Ills  lllusthators.  and  especially 
iMlss  Dora  Labbette's  beautiful  vclce. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sjunday— Symphony  Hall,  S:30  P.  M.. 
riars  Butt.  <-onlralto.  and  Kennerley 
Rumford.  baritone;  Mtlsa,  violinist. 
See  special  notice. 

St.  .Tames  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer.  condui-lor.    See  special  notice.  1 

Boston  Atliletio  Association,  4  P.  M. 
Jeanne  Gordon,  contralto,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  pnsenible.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  TTIyssc 
Itappas,  tenor;  Miss  N.  Shaghoian. 
soprano.    See  special  notice. 

Boston  Publio  Library  (lecture  hall), 
8:30  F.  SI.  Zieotuie  on  modern  Krenuli 

'Ic.   Su«B  Do'ane,  pianist.    See  epe- 
i.al  notice. 

I  Vi  ednesday-  .Jordan    Hall.     George  Tj-. 

I^ansings  third  annual  concert.  The. 
'  I..anslng  mandolin  orchestra,  Mr.  I^an- 
slng.  conductor;  William  Place.  Jr., 
mandolin:  Mrs.  Place,  harpist;  Mai^ 
j.'iie  Shepherd,  entertainer;  George  L. 

ansing,    banjolst.    and    an  enlarged 

rchestra  of  mandolins,  banjos,  uku- 
leles and  kindred  instruments  accom- 
panied by  the  organ. 
Thursday— Jordan  Hall,  8:13  P.  M. 
Abraham  Haitowltsch,  violinist.  See 
.--pecial  notice. 
Ifriday—Symphony  Halt,  2:30  P.  M., 
Nineteenth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mr.  'Monteux,  con- 
lijctor.    .'=:ee  special"  notlSc. 

.!ordan   Hall.    8:1.5   T'.   M.     Carl  L,. 

'awlowski.  pianist  Schumann,  Etudes' 
.-^\  niphoniciue.s;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  op.  f 

No.  2,  Ktude,  op.  25,  No.  B;  Pre-' 
iudes,  op.  2S.  No.  24,  op.  45,  Scherzo, 
('-sharp,  minor:  Rachmanlnov,  Pre- 
ludes, op.  23.  Nos.  3  and  4;  Arensky, 
lOtudes.  op.  4t.  Nos.  1  and  3.  op.  42.' 
No.  S:  Scriabln.  Poenie  Satantciue; 
i.i.'^zt.  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  12. 

turday— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Howard 
'  ioding.  pianist.  Ba'ch,  Prelude  from 
1st  Partita:  Couperln.  I-a  Tendre 
.Kanette:  Debussy.  D'Isle  Joyeuse; 
Alendelssohn-biszt,  On  Wings  of  Song; 
F.  Bridge.  Water  Nymphs;  Cyril  Scott, 
Dawn:  Alberiz.  Triana;  Schumann, 
Fiischingssohwank  Aus  Wlen. 

:-ymphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Repetition 

1  Saturday's  Symphony  concert,  Mr. 
Monteu.x.  conductor. 
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drowning  in  the  Connecticut  river  at 
the  Ox  Bow  at  Mt.  Tom  In  the  spring 
of  '75.  Another  brilliant  member  of 
this  team  was  Ned  Couch,  who  became 
one  of  the  star  players  on  the  Amherst 
'varsity  team  between  l&i4  and  1878, 
captaining  the  team  In  his  senior  year. 
Ned  Couch  was  one  of  the  very  few 
college  players  who  could  play  any  po- 
sition in  the  field,  and  play  It  well.  He 
was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  player. 
I  have  seen  him  stand  up  under  the  bat 
without  mask  or  chest  protector  and 
catch  for  a  pitcher  noted  for  his  speed, 
his  hand.s  protected,  as  they  were  in 
those  days,  only  with  thinly  padded 
buckskin  gloves.  I  have  a  I?"  seen  him 
go  Into  the  box  and  win  hard-fought 
1  games  He  was  a  player  of  wonderful 
:  courage  and  craft. 

In  thosi-  days  no  one  could  stand  up 
'  under  the,  bat  and  catch  speedy  pltch- 
•  ers  who  did  not  possess  rare  courage. 
.  Think  of  the  punishment  a  first  baiie- 
:  man  took  In  those  good  old  days,  play- 
ing as  he  did  without  gloves.    Had  any 
player  hut  the  catcher  appeared  on  the 
.  field  with  gloves  he  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  the  game.  It  took  more 
courage  to  play  the  game  then  than  it 
does  now.    The  players  were  therefore 
a  sturdy  tot.    They  played  the  game 
well,  those  boys  of  fRe  seventies,  and 
they  plaved  It  for  all  there  was  in  It. 
Brookllne.     INGOMAR  McCLUSKY. 
If  Mr.  McClusky  should  meet  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  we  doubt  if  he  would 
venture  to  address  his  as  "Old  Scout," 
much  less  slap  him  on  the  back.  Mr, 
Johnson  Is  by  nature  affable,  Ihoygh 
less  so  In  these  prohibition  days,  but  if 
he    should    hear    himself   called  "Old 
Scout"  by  a  stranger,  he  would  quench 
his  "familiar  smile  with  an  austere  re 
gard  of  Control." — Kd. 


Z  t 

country 


A  PROTECTED  CATCHER 

Tn  the  seventies  Mr.  Bentley  was  a 
famous  catcher  of  the  Yale  College  nine 
(We  did  not  say  "university"  In  those 
days,  much  less  "varsity."  In  what 
year  at  Harvard  did  "varsity,"  this 
aping  of  KngUsh  University  Jargon, 
come  Into  fashion?)  Bentley  caught  for 
"Ham"  Avery,  who  was  the  first  col- 
lege pitcher  to  pitch  a  "curved  ball." 
Bentley,  though  far  from  being  a  dude 
In  dress,  had  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  To 
save  them  In  a  game,  he  held  In  his 
mouth  a  projecting  slab  of  hard  rubber. 
•  This,  of  course,  was  before  Fred  Thayer 
-  of  Harvard  Invented  the  catcher's  mapk. 
As  we  remember,  Bentley  did  not  wear 
a  glove.  Perhaps  Walter  Blgelow  of 
Yale  '77,  an  expert  baseball  player  In 
his  day,  now  living  In  Boston,  will  cor- 
rect us. 


Ever  since   women  In 
:,ave  been  granted  by  the  tyrant  man 

I  ha 


of 


InMtlnuible  and  sacred  privilege  of 

■  oting  strange  metamorphoses  have  oc- 
;rred,  reminding  one  of  episodes  in  the 
'e  of  Tlreslas,  the  soothsayer,  and 

a  merry  story  told  by  Montaigne 

rjuote  from  the 

MACON,  MO.,  CHRONICLE-HERALD 

■  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller  will  be  hostess  to 
lie  PrlsclUa  club  at  her  home  on  North 
l  olUns  street,  Friday  afternoon," 
C.  H.  C.  notes  these  department 
hanges  In  the  Boston  Sanitarium  as 
i  ubllshed  In  the  Boston  City  Record: 

•John  Gartland,  patient,  maid,  $240  a 
far,  to  succeed  Minnie  Murphy;  Luke 
i.elley,  patient,  maid,  $240  a  year,  to 
cceed  Patrick  Quinn;  Vlto  Tempesto. 
l  atient,  maid,  $120  a  year,  to  succeed 
Mary  Fltzmaurice;  John  Winn,  patient, 
nald,  $240  a  year,  to  succeed  Hugh 
Al  ullen" 


•WARE  THE  BLUE-GUM  NIQOER 

Ah  has  due  respeo'  fo'  er  rattlesnake. 

An'  Ah'm  scairt  ob  stoh'ms  an"  sich; 
Hin"  end  ob  er  mule  maks  me  trlmble 
an'  quake; 
Sees  er  ghos' — Ah  falls  In  de  ditch. 
But  er  blue-gum  nigger  Is  worses'  ob 
all. 

Ef  he  bites  yo — yo'  is  dald  right  now. 
Ah  wants  no  truck  wld  dat  nigger  a-tall, 

No  time — no  wha'h— no  how! 
'Gin  dat  nigger  fixes  yo'  ^id  his  snaky 
eye. 

Say  good-by  to  yo'  finen's  right  soon. 
Ef  he  spits  In  yo'  path — yo'  bleege  f 
die. 

Ah'm   plumb  (Calrt  ob   er  blue-gum 

coon!  E.  F.  Y. 

Chicago. 


WHAT  BIQ  TIM  MURPHY  SAID 
I    ABOUT  NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS 

'    "Allva  gotta  do  Is  to  give  any  young 
nk  a  pad  o'  paper  an'  a  pencil  an'  15. 
ilunks  a  week  an'  send  him  out  an'  he  U 
M  ake  a  bum  outten  any  guy." 


RESULT  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  bulletin  board  at  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel  appears  this  notice:  1 
Charity  Bridge  Party 
j  for  benefit  of 

j    Destitute  families  at  Chicago  Beach 
I  Hotel.  I 

I  B.  S.  P.  I 

p,  s. — Some  are  down  t«  tl^elr  last  \ 
,  million.  B. 


IB.  A.  A.  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  concert  season  of  the  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association  ended  yesterday  after- 
noon when  Miss  Jeanne  Gordon,  con- 
tralto of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  (Com- 
pany, and  the  Boston  Symphony  En- 
semble, Augusto  Vanninl.  conductor, 
presented  the  following  program,  wltli 
Margaret  Hughes,  accompanist: 

Overture  to  "Mlgnon"  Thomas 

Tiaeuiue   Wa&ner 

Gultarre  MoszUowsky 

"Ro,    dell*    abisso"    from    "B*allo  in 

Maachera"   ,  Verdi 

ills3  Gordon  with'  orchestra 

I'"antasie    "Kausl"  Gounod 

.\ria  Irom  '^,.a  Mort  d©  Jeanne  d'Arc"  j 

Bembeig 
Miss  Gorvlon.wlth  orch**str.a 
Dan<  «  of  the  Hours  from  "L/a  Gloconda" 

Ponchieiti 

(a)  "Carnaval''  Foudraln 

.    till  "<.,'laii-  do  Lune"  .  .  . . .  ,  SzuK: 

'    (c)  "By  a  Ivovely  Forest  Patihway" 

'  Charles  Orlffes 

Id)  "Fallerlng  Dusk"  Walter  Kramer 

Ml.ss  -Gordon  with  piano 
Miss  Gordon  chose  for  her  arias,  first 
the  Invocation  to  the  Evil  Spirit  sung  by 
Ulrica,  the  justly  celebrated  .sorcere.ss, 
who,  according  to  the  Ingenuous  libret- 
tist of  Verdi's  opera,  lived  not  far  from 
Beacon  Hill,  and  was  visited  by  Ric- 
cardo,  count  of  Warwick  and  governor 
of  Boston.  While  the  music  Is  not  of 
Verdi  at  his  greatest,  and  Is  more  for 
the  operatic  scene  than  for  the  concert 
room,  it  nevertheless  serves  to  display 
a  voice  of  li'bteral  compass  and  native 
spirit. 

Beinberg's  "Death,  of  Joan  of  Arc"  was 
composed  as  far  back  as  1887.    The  air 
chosen  by  Miss  Gordon  is  well  known.  I 
The  music  of  various  sorts  suggested  j 
to  composers  by  Joan  'burnt  at  Royfen  j 
lias  been  catalogued  to  the  extent  of  a  i 
many-paged    octavo    volume,    but  no 
elaborate  work  for  the  stage  has  had  ! 
any  success.  Jn  this  respect  Joan  shares 
the  fatt  of  Francesca  da  Rimini.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  find  the  name  of  the 
deeply  lamented  Charles  Griffes  on  the 
program,  a   composer  of  a  fancy,  an 
Imagination,  and  also  a  fine  taste  all 
too.  rare  among  composers  of  northern 
blood.  • 

Miss  Gordon,  who  haa-sung  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan this  season  in  operas  by  Wag- 
ner, Verdi  and  Lalo,  has  a  commanding 
figure  well  suited  to  heroic  heroinee. 
Her  voice  has  true  dramatic  quality, 
resonant,  and  as  commanding  as  her 
stature,  but  it  is  also  flexible,  lending 
Itself  easily  to  florid  passages.  She 
sings  intelligently,  not  foolishly  relying 
merely  on  volume  and  force.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  and  see 
her  in  opera,  for  it  is  said  that  she 
acts  dramatically  and  with  understand- 
ing, but  Boston  is  without  its  own  opera 
and  neither  New  York  nor  Chicago  ven- 
tures its  operatic  fortune  In  this  city. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  subscription 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation for  several  seasons  have  been 
noteworthy  in  many  ways,  especially  in 
the  engagement  of  celebrated  singers 
who  had  not  been  heard  In  Boston.  The 
programs  of  these  concerts  have  be?n 
if  a  nature  to  please  musician  and  lay- 
men alike,  and  so,  without  bearing  the 
.stigma  of  being  "educational"  they 
have  fostered  a  love  of  good  music  and 
a  knowledge  of  artistic  performances. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Ensen»ble  is 
practically  a  child  of  the  B.  A.  A.  Th-i 
nature  of  this  organization  may  be 
I  known  at  once  by  the  list  of  the  mus'-  | 
'  clan."?  playing  under  the  direction  of  • 
Mr.  Vanninl.  Messrs.  Sauvlet,  Gunder- 
son,  Krafft,  Warner,  violins;  Van  Wyn-  i 
l>ergen,  viola.  Langendoen,  violoncello; 
l.udwig.  double  bass:  Amarena,  flute;  I 
Stanislaus,  oboe;  Mimart.  clarinet: 
i^ane.  1-iassoon:  Wendler,  horn;  Mager. 
trumpet;  Kentield,  trombone;  Neumann,  ' 
kettle  drums;  De  Voto.  piano.  ' 

The  gymnasium  was  filled  with  a  moa' 
■appreciative  audience.  iSingers  and 
players  were   heartily  applauded. 


.Vhon  Mme.  Butt  began  her  co, 
,  --ppr.  fhe  had  much  at  her  oomm 
a  fine  presence,  an  agreeable  perfoii.il- 
ity,  dramatic  temperament,  a  correct 
ear,  musical  feeling,  and  a  voice  of 
power  and  beauty  rarely  surpassed.  A 
great  artist  «h'e  could  surely  become,  so 
good  judges  held,  or,  if  she  preferred  It, 
to  become  one  of  the  most  "popular" 
singers  of  her  day  lay  well  within  her 
grasp. 

For  a  while,  apparently,  Mme.  Butt 
aimed  at  both  distinctions.    At  her  first 
recitals  In  Boston  she  sang  good  songs 
'superlatively  well;  others  she  sang,  too, 
;of  quite  different  quality.    Eight  and 
1  nine   years  ago  in   concerts  here  she 
still  sang  fine  songs — and  so  did  Mr. 
Rumford.    But  It  will  not  do;  the  two 
alms  work  111  together.   Either  art  must 
go  to   the   wall,   or   "popularity."  By. 
her  program  yesterday  and  the  dellv- 
ery  thereof.  Mme.  Butt  testlflfd  to  her 
choice  of  alms.    She  should  be  content. 
In  England  no  more  beloved  singer  <han 
she  appears  today,  and  In  the  colonies 
the  story  Is  the  same.    Yesterday  In 
Boston  a  large  audience  went  out  to 
hear  her.  and  they  cordially  applauded 
Mme.  Butt,  and  also  Mr.  Rumford  for 
I  his    honest,    straight-forward  singing, 
I  and  Mr.  Melsa.  too.  for  his  agreeable 
I  playing.    Miss  Torrens  accompanied  ex- 
I  cellently.  R-  R-  O-  ' 


GREEK  TENOR  FAILS 

TO  IMPRESS  BOSTON 

l.appas   and    Mile.  Shaghoian  Give 
Concert  in  Symphony  Hall 

A  good -sized  audience  went  last  nighb 
to  Symphony  Hall  to  hear  Ulysses  Lap- 
i  pas,   the  Greek   tenor,   sing.     He  had 
[the  assistance  of  Mile.  Nevarthe  Shag- 
'  holan,    soprano,    and   of   Mrs.    O.  W. 
Adams  and  Gino  Bianchl  Rosa,  accom- 
panist.   Mile.  Shaghoian  sang  songs  by 
Massanet,  Rubinstein.  Ganouch,  Goml- 
cias,  Humperdlnck,  Wolf  and  Grieg,  and 
an  aria  from  Massenet's  "Herodlade." 
Mr.  Lappas  sang  three  old  Italian  airs, 
three    Greek    folksongs.  Leoncavallo's 
"Mattlnatta."  an  air  from  "Pagllacci" 
and  "Lucevan  le  stelle"  from  "Tosca." 

Mr.  Lappas  Is  the  young  tenor  whom 
Miss    Mary    Garden    brought    to  this 
country  to  sing  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company.    If  instead  of  an  engagement 
she  had  offered  him  some  sound  advice 
.she  would  have  shown  better  Judgment 
for  apparently  the  young  man  has  been 
put   to  singing   heavy  solos  before  he 
has   learned    to   eing    two   tones  botJ 
freely  and  securely.    This  is  too  ba 
He  has  too  good  a  voice  to  be  waste 
a  voice  of  fine  natural  quality  and 
true  heroic  tone  and  volume.    He  ha<**' 
furthermore,    the    physique  necessary 
for  the  development  of  this  fine  voice, 
and  he  seems  not  to  toe  lacking  in  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  qualities.    Mr.  Lap- 
pas. in  short,  is  richly  endowed.    If  he 
would  become  a  singer,  though,  he  must 
make  a  more  intelligent  use  of  hie  en 
dowment  than  he  is  doing  now. 

Mile.  Shaghoian  also  tia.s  a  naturally 
beautiful  voice  and  real  aptitude  for 
singing — genuine  talent,  indeed.  But 
slie,  as  well,  sings  airs  when  she  should 
be  practising  tones.  Why  do  young 
singers  of  truly  great  gifts  thus  f!irow 
away  their  birthrights?         R.  R.  G. 


HEADS  OR  TAILS,  I  WIN 
(A*v.  In  the  Jefferaon,  Wis.,  iBanner,) 


DOWN  GO  THE  PRICES 
WATCH  FOR  I.AKQE  BiliS 
EroBN'8 


I     YES,  WE  REMEMBER  ED  COUCH 

.■Vs  the  World  .Wags: 

1  That  good  old  scout,  Herkimer  John- 
son, awoke  pleasant  memories  of  the 

I  callow  days  of  baseball  In  his  recent 
reference  to  the  old  Eagles  of  Florence. 

'  I  remember  the  team  well,  though  then 
we  caUed  It  a  "club."  I  saw  the  Eagles 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPELLED 

(From  a  Club  Circular  Received) 
"By  invariabl  rule,  danjer  from  tuber- 
culosis is  rijldly  excluded,  the  verdict 
of  the  Club  ftzlclan,  who  is  plejd  to  pro- 
tect members  fully,  being  final  In  any 
doutful  case.  This  notls  Is  scatterd 
widely  to  save  those  to  whom  thi.s  rule 
applys  from  the  embarasment  sure  to 
result  from  coming,  for  no  exeptlons 
whatever  ar  made  under  any  circum- 
stanses." 


TRAMPLING  MONEY  UNDER  FOOT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  reply  to  the  communications  of  Mr. 
Dolllver  and  others  about  the  money- 
studded  bar-room  floor  at  Stamford,  Ct., 
T  would  say  that  I  well  remember  the 
^  tinife.  In  the  early  nineties,  when  this 
walioD  the  Willlston  Seminary  team  on  j  place  was  opened  for  public  inspection, 
•  n..*»,o™r.tr,n  in  the  fall  before  beginning  business;  when  many 
the  campus  m  Easthampton  m  the  lan  ^^^^  ^^^^^  enjoyed  the  novel  privilege 
of  1873  or  1874,  and  they  did  It  hand- ;  ^^alking  on  money.  Both  gold  and 
somely  In  that  game,  I  recall  that  one  |  giu  er  were  used.  Large  cdins  formed  a 
of  Wllllston's  heavy  hitters  lifted  the  geometrical  pattern  in  the  centre,  while 
-vT....^,  i.rr,  in  left  field  a  border  with  corner  designs  ran  around 
ball   over  Middle   Som    Jf"  "/^''i'  the  sides,  all  being  protected  by  heavy 

for  an  easy  home  run  a  performance  i  ^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

r..ver  saw  equalled   durmg  my  three         ^^jgi^^i  ..gllver  Dollar  Lee."  there 
:;rs  at  Williston.  .having  been  a  similar  enterprize  con- 

If  Mr.  Johnson  also  recalls  ,^  -y^^^  ^ 


I  wonder  it  '''^^^"""r^"'^^'^-^^  iducted  In  New  York  city  by 
,e  old  Una  baseball  club  of  Northamp_  ^^^^  hpfnre  that  tii 


of 


.  .oo™  fr,r  fhntp  the  same  name  before  that  time. 
V.   ^^'hrUnLTaTanTxcIrUonX     Framlnghauu     B.  H.  FI^NDB].a, 

^able  pitcher  In  Millard,  who  might  j 
V  have  entered  professional  baseball  n 


LARGE  AUDIENCE  HEARS 
BUTT-RUMFORD  RECITAL 

Singers   and   Violinist   Melsa  Win 

Boston's  Favor  i 

Mme.  Clara  Butt,  contralto,  and  Ken-  , 
nerley  Rumford,  baritone,  gave  a  con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon.   With  the  help  of  Mr.  Melsa.  vlo-  , 
llnlst,  and  Miss  Grace  Torrens,  accom-  j 
panlst.  they  presented  this  vrogra.m:  \ 

^;Ace^No'.%4:  Theme  and  VariUons^ J 
Mr.  Melsa  _  I 

Dame   Clara  Butt  „^ 

■•Kiiont   Voon'  Vaugrhan  Williams 

•l^en   oSSSer   Plays"...  Waltord    Davles  , 
•■I  Love  the  Jocund  Dance,.^^^^^^ 
Mr.  Kennerley  Fumford 
;ObJet  de  mor,  amour  ("Orpheus 
■Spirit    Sons"  ■■■••■■i^.Wt 

..zephyr' 

-Sea.    Fever"  .yarrar 

I  ..nd  .i:>r^ei^m  LTa''«-oah^rt 
!  ..A  l-'alry  went  A-Market^ngr^  Qoodheart 
..„^v.  Tou  News   of  My^Boy^^Ja^ckr-^^ 
D&me  Clara  Butt 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  19TH  CONCERT 

Both  Orchestra  and  Violinist  Enthu- 
siastically Applauded 

The  Peopte'3  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  MoUenhauer  conductor,  gave  Its 
19th  concert,  yesterday  afternoon  In  the 
St.  James  Theatre,  with  Miss  Carmela 
Ippollto.  violinist,  as  assisting  artist.  It 
was  announced  that  In  addition  to  next 
Sunday's  concert,  two  exti^  concerts  will 
be  given,  that  of  April  2,  with  Stuart 
Mason,  assistant  conductor,  conducting, 
and  tliat  of  April  9  as  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  MoUenhauer,  who  has  contrlibuted 
much  to  put  the  orgajiJzatlon  on  Its  feet. 

Yesterday's  program  was  well-con- 
trasted. Opening  with  the  sombre, 
scholarly  prelude  to  the  "Dream  of  Ger- 
ontius,"  by  Elgar,  so  seldom  heard  apart 
from  the  whole  work,  there  followed 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  "wed- 
ding music,"  as  It  has  been  termed,  with 
what  Wagner  called  "the  apotheosis  of 
the  dance,"  and  Salnt-Socns's  concerto 
for  violin  No.  3,  In  B  minor,  so  con- 
spicuously songful,  and  reached  a  stir- 
ring cliniax  In  Wagner's  overture  to 
"RIenzl."  Mr.  Mollenhauer  Is  at  hie 
best  In  Interpreting  Wagner,  and  the 
audience  stayed  long  to  applaud. 

Miss  Ippollto'a  phrasing  \va3  flawless 
and  colorful.  Interweaving  the  harmony 
vsdth  warmth  and  brightness,  nicely  dif- 
ferentiating suavity  and  Inclslvenew. 
I  An  "Infant  prodigy"  at  6,  she  has  yet  to 
I  attain  her  majority,  and  Boston  may 
well  be  proud  of  such  a  genius,  bom  here 
In  I90t. 

Fearless  readers  of  newspapers  are 
acqu^ed  with  the  fact  that  wome. 
'shopping,  going  to  the  t^^eaue  or  to 
reception,  or  traveling,  are  ^^^^  ^ 
of  carrying  priceless  jewels  lu  a  hand 
I,.:     At  a  hotel  or  in  their  o-n  house 
nJv  leave  pearls,  rubies  and  d'.a   ' 


.si.iMs  i<i  >,iiinir,  sviii;,^  a  iK.r.h  cIliiiluT. 
a  second-story  worker,  lurks  without, 
about  to  go  throuKlj  a  lucrative  aeries 
of  jrymnastlc  axarcl«es. 

We  were  eepeelally  Interested  In  the 
cafle  of  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Rhinoek  of 
Bonnie  Crest.  New  Rochelle.  Rich  and 
rare  were  the  grems  .she  wore,  but  Is  not 
now  wparlng.  Among  the  rirurs  atoleji 
were  a  "dinner"  ring:  set  with  diamonds 
and  sapphires  to  the  extent  of  $2000; 
also  ft  "dinner"  ring  with  cluster  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds,  worth  $2500. 
Ndlhlns  Is  said  about  bar  breakfast, 
luncheon  anfl  supper  rlnga. 

In  the  Rome  that  drove  the  Justly 
celebrated  Juvcnai  to  satire,  Crisplniis 
"once  a  vile  Canoplan  slave,"  arou.s,-,l 
the  poefs  Indignation  by  wearing  a  thin 
Slimmer  ring  on  his  .sweating  fingers 
not  being:  able  to  endure  a  heavier  ring' 
■'  'TIa  hard  not  to  write  a  satire."  cried 
.riivenal.  liearned  commentators  tell  us 
that  the  Romans  became  so  "delicate" 
that  they  wore  heavy  rings  only  In  win- 
ter. At  first,  before  the  days  of  luxury 
the  Roman  rings  were  of  Iron.  Later' 
a  signet  ring  was  worn,  generally  on 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand.  (A 
character  In  Auerbach'.,  "Villa  on  the 
Khine  wore  an  Iron  ring  on  a  thumb. 
W  as  his  name  Sonnekampf.  or  Sonnen- 
Kamp,  or  at  least  something  like  that' 
.  ur  memory  is  failing.  (Alas.  Herkimer, 
the  fleeting  years!)  still  later  vain  per- 
sons covered  their  hands  with  rings 
so  that  Quinctlllan  warned  orators  to 
gesture  with  bare  hands.  Martial  de- 
scribes Charlnus  as  wearing  rings  on  all 

!  ;.  fi"^  S^'^ause  he  had  no 

dact.vIlotheca."  or  case  or  casket,  for 
them;  that  Is  to  say,  Charlnus  hired  his 
nngs^  Neither  Juvenal  nor  Martial 
meat     of  rings  peculiar  to  a  particular 

We  knew  a  man  In  Boston— he  died 
'ome  years  ago— who,  having  a  large 
assortment  of  rings-culled  carefully 
each  day  to  suit  the  cravat  chosen  for 
the  wonder  of  all  beholders. 

PRINCESS  MARY^T^EDDING  RING 
A  ring  of  pure  Welsh  gold  was  put  on 
Princess  Mary's  presumably  lily-white 
finger  at  the  ATibey  ceremony."  but  It 
was  provided,  not  by  Lascelles.  but  by 
King  George  in  accordance  with  a  cus- 
Mm», ^°  Plantagenet 
In  !f         '"'^-^  P'^'"'  ^"t  formerly 

!  daughter  was 

uedded  with  a  ring  which  was  "an 
e  aborate  reproduction  of  the  'PrlncesB's 
ring  worn  by  her  at  her  father's  cor- 
onation. Charles  II  gave  the  Princess 
of  Braganza  a  wedding  ring  engraved 
with  signs  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  This 
ring  had  a  curse  on  it.  for  the  Italian 
that  made  it  jilted  his  betrothed  while 
he  was  at  work  on  It. 


MR.  CUSH  AGAIN 
1  (From  P.  r.  Vs  column  In  the  New  York 
Tribune.) 

Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  and  Mrs. 
ICush  once  spent  a  month  In  England. 
J.  Throckmorton  acquired  in  that  time 
[a  perfect  English  accent. 

"-N"ot  that  I  particularlv  like  It  "  he 
I  explained  to  Mrs.  Cush.  "but  when  one 
Im.ansdo"'"^ 

'^^<rr'"^°u  °"     a  wonderful  mimic. 
Jf  .  or  f.."^"*,"^''"'^'""  *  "gentleman  of 
folor  from  Alabama"  and  an  "agricul- 
turist from  Aroostook  county.  Maine  " 
IS  a  niarve;  in  contrast,  and.  as  Mrs 
Cush  describes  it,   is  "a  simply  side: 
[splitting,  rollicking  bit  of  nonsense  " 
.        ,         .       T.  A.  D. 

II^Throiv"  ^1  °"^'""tual  friend,  Mr. 
J.    Throckmorton    Cush,    last  evening 

h^fm,!n*'  ^  .T''  ^''^^"""'^  ^"-J  insists  on 
humming  the  tunes  while  the  records 
are  being  played  and  always  sets  the 
stop  so  that  nobody  ever  hears  how  the 
[last  notes  sound.  F  L  C 

PINK  QU*1DR0PS 

'^'^■''rn.r'''"?''.'",^  Lowell's  "Whlta 

Currants."  In  the  October  Century  ) 
IMy  soul  pines  for  pink  gumdrops 
I  I  know  not  why  but  at  the  moment  my 
roaming  fancy  will  not  dwell  on 
sordid  necessities. 
A  longing  for  pink  gumdrops  seizes' 
and  permeates  erery  atom  of  my 
being.  ' 
I  might  have  chosen  yellow  moonshine 

from  Carlsbad 
Or  whist.    No.    Pink  gumdrops  seems 
to  me  the  essence  of  delight,  the 
esthetic  effervescing  foam  of  Joy 
the  odor  of  life's  perfume. 
Shall  I  then  choose  pink  gumdrops? 


I^ark  place,  are         happy  pi 
dnuKht>-ir,  born  to  tlism  on  \\ 
March  8.   Mother  and  the  new  niii.-  l.i.i., 
are  getting  along  vary  well,   but  Mr. 
Savage  tip  to  noon  on  Thursday  had  not 
reported  for  work  with  Spellman  &  Co. 


SIS   CAULIE'S    WRIS'  WATCH 
Sis  Callle  (datter  ob  ol'  Dunk  Smif!) 
Cnt  er  wris'  watch  fo'  er  Cristmaus  glf; 
P'scnted  to  her  by  er  yaller  boy 
Who  w'ukked  fo'  weeks  to  buy  dat  toy. 
Callle  'lows  worl'  bleego  stah't  an'  stop 
Hy  (lat  li'l'ol'  clock  In  er  leather  strop. 
Ijonks  at  h't  fo'hty  times  er  day. 
Ask  her  what  time? — she  cain't  say. 
Unlle.st  way  she  ebah  knows 
l.s  when  or  aawinlU  whistle  blows. 

B.  P.  T. 


A  Hand-Milker 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  thing  that  particularly  neeves  me 
about  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  Is  that 
he  always  makes  a  point  of  shaking 
hands  when  he  meets  an  acquaintance, 
and  the  clamlness  of  his  handshake 
chills  one  to  the  bone. 

Oh,  yes;  I  know  this  gentleman,  but 
his  real  name  Is  not  Cush,  or,  at  least, 
he  uses  a  different  one  when  In  our  cir- 
cle. And  I,  too,  wish  you  would  dis- 
continue your  frequent  reminders  of 
him,  for  he  reads  The  Herald,  and 
whenever  I  meet  him  I  am  In  Imminent 
danger   of  confusing  the  appellations. 

Littleton.  N.  W.  O. 

P.  S. — My  wife  read  this,  and  said: 
"All  right,  go  ahead,  but  I  hope,  for 
pity's  sake,  that  no  one  will  hinder  J 
Throckmorton's  exploitation  In  The 
Herald." 


imcrj 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLMS    STREET    THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  1'Dulcy,"  a 
comedy    In    three   acts   hy   George  S. 
Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly.  Produced, 
by  George  C.  Tyler  and  H.  H.  Frazee.  ' 

William  Parker  Oresorv  Kelly 

H^nry  j  Harry  r,IMff>rd 

nordoii  Smith  .John  Wpstlev 

Tom  .Sterrett  Elliott  Nugrpii't 

Dulclnea  Lynn  Fnntanne 

Sohii.vlor  Van  n.V-ck  Gilbert  Doiialas 

<'.  Roger  Forbes  Wallls  f'iark 

^^rK.  Forbes  Constance  Pellssier 

Angela  Forbes  %  Norma  r>ee 

Vincent  I.*ach  Howard  Llndsav 

Bliilr   Patterson  George  Alison 

The  dramatists  say  they  were  Indebt- 


a  symbol  If 


Tou  may  consider  them 

you  please. 
Agreeable  symbols. 
ISoatter  them  around  and  groveling  ma- 
terial   things    become  Invisible- 
vanish. 

jA  beautiful  rosy  hued  halo  rises  like 
the   mist   from   yonder  blue  sea 
ensnrouds.  envelops,  encompasses 
me  about. 
Life  is  as  a  beautiful,  thrilling  dream 
My  soul  perishes  for  pink  gumdrops 
Chicago.  LORA  WTLIE. 

IMH.  SAVAGE  IS  NOT  SO  WELL  AS 
MIGHT  BE  EXPECTED 

(The  Lincoln.  XII..   13\-enlnK  Star) 
Mr.  and  >rrs  John  Savage,  residing  In 


ed  to  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Adams,  who  cre- 
ated the  character  of  Dulclnea.  Read- 
ers of  his  column  WiTile  It  was  published 
in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  will  understand 
lithis  acknowledgment.  Those  who  have 
jnot  been  In  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Tribune,  or  the  books  of  Mr.  Adams, 
will  enjoy  the  comedy  none  the  less. 

Dulcinea  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
familiar or  too  eccentrio  type.  We 
have  all  met  her.  Some  of  us  have 
passed  a  week-end  with  her  and  suf- 
fered as  much  by  her  chatter  and 
blunders  as  Mr.  C.  Roger  Forbes  suf- 
fered in  the  house  of  the  Smiths.  She 
is  more  terrible  than  an  army  with 
banners,  especially  as  she  is  so  infernal- 
ly good-natured  anrl  does  her  best, 
which  is  the  worst,  to  promote  general 
and  particular  enjoyment. 

Smith  had  asked  Forbes  to  spend  a 
week-end  with  him  that  they  might 
discuss  a  business  deal.  Mrs.  Forbes 
and  her  romantic  daughter  accompany 
the  manufacturer  of  pearls.  Dulcy  to 
.•'make  it  agreeabib  asks  Van  Dyck,  an 
amiable  young  man,  who  suffers  from 
the  hallucination  that  he  is  enormously 
rich,  and  Vincent  Leach,  a  writer  of 
scenarios  for  film  plays,  to  join  them, 
thinking  that  Van  Dyck  would  bS  a 
cavalier  to  Mrs.  Forbes  and  plotting  a 
match  between  Leach  and  Angela,  Ster- 
rett.  an  advertising  man.  working  for 
Forbes,  practically  Invites  himself.  He 
hopes  to  wed  Angela.  Then  there  is 
Dulcy's  brother,  William;  also  Henry, 
the  butler,  an  CTC-convict;  not  to  men- 
tion Patterson,  a  lawyer,  who  is  obliged 
to  look  after  Van  Dyck  and  take  him 
away  from  houses  where  he  endeavors 
to  interest  a  host  and  guests  In  vast 
schemes. 

Given  these  characters,  it  Is  easy  to 
Imagine  what  complications  may  arise 
through  Dulcy's  blunders,  laughable  to 
the  audience,  disastrous  to  her  husband 
and  her  guests,  until  at  the  end  by  one 
more  blunder  she  saves  her  husband's 
fortune  and  persuades  herself  that  she 
after  all  is  a  helpmate,  though  she  had 
just  before  confessed  to  him  that  she 
was  a  false  note  that  in  spite  of  prom- 
ises and  endeavors,  she  could  not  re- 
foroi. 

It  Is  an  amuslifg  comedy  that  kept 
the  large  audience  laughing  heartily 
from  the  scene  in  whicli  the  dry  and 
pessimistic  William  looks  at  the  butler 
till  the  curtain  falls  on  general  rejoic- 
ing- 

And  this  comedy'  Is  played  In  a  spirited 
manner.    Only  for  a  short  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act  does  the  pace 
slacken.  ^It  Is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
into  probabilities;  to  ask  why  Angela 
so  suddenly  changed  her  m'tnd  or  how 
William  won  her  easily  and  neatly  die- 
posed  of  Leach.    Nor  is  the  amusement  '■ 
derived  solely  from  Dulcy's  foolish  and  ; 
destructive  chatter.    The  scene  In  which 
Leach   describes   his   great   film  play, 
"Sin,"   beginning  with  Noah's  ark,   is  1 
Irresistibly  funny.    William's  lines  are 
often    delightful    by    reason    of    their  i 


humor;  a 

i:very  of  ti^  'i       , ,  .■u,  i. 

Into  a  mood  to  laugh  even  when  othc 
linos  are  polntlese.    However,  the  bui 
den  of  the  play  is  on  the  shoulders  of 
Mlna  Fontaniie.    She  carries  it  Jauntily. 

There  are  many  excellent  features  In 
her  performance;  ner  unconsciousness 
when  she' Is  blundering,  making  Inane 
remarks,  saying  and  doing  the  wrong 
thing;  her  momentary  dismay;  her  pa- 
thetic promises,  broken  by  her  Incor- 
rigible habit.  We  see  how  she  deludes 
herself  till  she  almost  excites  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  spectator  Having  played 
the  part  for  a  long  time,  she  is  not 
wholly  free  from  mannerisms,  and  oc- 
j  ca.«lonally,  but  rarely,  falls  Into  exag- 
Igeration.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  why  lui- 
husband  forgives  her  and  adores  her. 

It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  other 
members  of  the  company  play  in  a 
manner  to  eXclte  the  laughter  that  ex- 
cites no  question  after  the  comedy  Is 
over:  not  the  laughter  that  was  com- 
pared by  a  wise  man  of  old  td  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  Those 
who  find  pleasure  In  the  skilful  por- 
trayal of  a  too  familiar  character,  and 
In  light  comedy  of  a  clean  and  not  un- 
reasonable nature,  should  see  "Dulcy." 

EVA  PUCK  AND  SAM 

WHITE  AT  MAJESTIC 


SI 


rSCANDALS' 


COLONIAL  THEATRE— Third  annual 
edition  of  George  White's  "Scandals." 
Rook  by  Bugs  Baer  and  George  White, 
lyrics  by  Arthur  Jackson,  music  by 
George  Greshwln.  The  principals  of  the 
company  a.re:  Ann  Pennington.  Aunt 
Jemima,  Victoria  Herbert,  Olive  Vaughn, 
Helen  LaVonne,  Peggy  Dolan,  Ruth  Sa- 
voy, STyra  Cullen,  Lou  Holtz,  Lester  Al- 
len, George  LeMaire,  George  Bickel, 
Bob  Nelson.  Maxie  and  Georgie,  James 

i  Miller,     Darry     Welford     and  George 

i  White. 

i  Ever  since  the  musical  revue  began 
.to  supplant  the  scenic  extravaganza  It 
'has  appeared  in  many  forms,  at  times 
'catering  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the 
,  public  and  at  times  seeking  laughter 
las  its  sole  end.  Whatever  may  have 
{been  Mr.  White's  purpose  In  producing 
1  the  latest  edition 'of  his  "Scandals,"  he 
has  .certainly  succeeded  in  arousing 
laughter.  Impressive  tableaux  have 
jbeen  largely  sacrificed  to  allow  time 
jfor  vaudeville  jokes. 

1  In  the  opening  scene,  the  theme,  as 
'It  -were,  of  the  "Scandals"  is  set  forth; 
a  slap  at  the  reformers  of  today  is 
i  taken  in  the  spirit  of  "be  good  and 
I  you'll  be  ha  pipy,  but  you  won't  have 
jmuch  fun." 

j  And  Tvith  this  In  vlerw,  the  produc- 
j  Mon  continues  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
I  Ing  with  a  stubborn  determination  to 
i  have  fun.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  jokes 
!  which  no  self-respecting  retformer  would 
j  dare  attack;  to  do  so  would  be  to  admit 
!  an  education  certainly  not  acquired  in 
the  Sunday  school.  Yet  even  the  most 
wayward  of  us  have  a  right  to  Insist 
upon  good  taste.    Too  much  is  eno-ugh. 

The  production  of  the  "Scandals"  is 
a  lively  one.  Lou  Holtz.  who  fills  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Greek  "chorus."  is 
always  ready  with  some  sort  of  a  quip, 
while  Lester  Allen  keeps  the  audience 
in  laughter  without  uttering  a  word 
himself.  Ann  Pennington  is  just  as 
good  as  ever,  although  the  absence  of 
J^a  Sylph  perhaps  makes  her  dancing 
seem  better  than  It  did  last  year. 

A  clever  burlesque  of  Russian  military 
life,  and  a  mock  ballet  of  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  are  perhaps  the  two  best 
scenes  In  the  "Scandals."  Just  why 
the  producer  saw  fit  to  moralize  on  the 
fact  that  American  ships  have  to  pay 
/I  toll  for  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  how- 
ever, is  not  easily  understood.  Now 
that  Ireland  is  free,  impresarios  are 
probably  finding  it  difficult  to  get  ma- 
terial' for  their  ubiquitous  introduction 
of  the  flag-waving  element.  •  Perhaps 


Dancers  Head  an  Intersting  Vaude- 
ville Bill 

Nimble-footed  Sam  White  and  his 
able  partner,  Eva  Puck,  head  the  show 
at  the  Majestic  Theatre  this  week  with 
a  series  of  dances  and  a  few  songs. 
Sam  White,  as'an  eccentric  comedian 
was  forced  to  respond  to  several  en- 
cores, even  when  so  out  of  breath  he 
could  hardly  dance  any  more. 

Three  Chums,  a  singing  trio,  took 
second  honors.  They  harmonized  a  bit 
and  the  orchestra  failed  to  drown  them 
out  once  or  twice — which  times  were 
quite  enjoyable. 

Alice  Lloyd,  an  English  comedianne. 
who  some  years  ago  introduced  "There 
Was  I  -Waiting  mt  the  Church."  re- 
ceived a  warm  reception.  Burton 
Prown.  her  accompanist,  was  excep- 
tional both  in  his  accompaniments  and 
his  solos. 

Frederick  Santley  and  a  company  of 
girls  was  welcomed  by  his  old  friends 
and  made  many  new  ones.  His  com- 
pany includes  a  feminine  singing  trio 
which  made  a  hit.  Georgia  O'Ramey 
and  her  company  created  many  laughs. 
Jack  Merlin's  palming  of  cards  proved 
baffling  and  his  "wise  cracks"  were 
funny.  Frank  Jerome  with  .some  un- 
usual tumbling  warmed  up  the  house. 
His  head  somersault  was  appreciated. 
Jack  Norton  and  La  Triska  opened  the 
bill  and  Roode  and  Frances  closed  it. 


Ij.r  oiTiployi  'l  Ir.  red  nioiallzer  i 

in  one  of  nr:xt  loductlons.  I 

The  stars  of  .\i ^    i\;..:o'8  "Scandals"! 
are  his  choriA  girls.    The  producer  has  ' 
m.ide  a  happy  departure  from  the  old  j 
practice  of  using  a  beauty  chorus  for 
more  background  effects,  or  to  repeat  In 
Incoherent  mumbling  the  words  which 
some  soloist  has  Just  sung. 

The  chorue  g.rls  of  the  "Scandals" 
seem  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
arc  a  responsible  part  of  the  show,  and 
lliey-act  accordingly.  Beauty  Is  hot 
gained  at  the  expense  of  Intelligence. 

Alfred  Newman  conducted. 


"STARS  OF  YESTERDAY" 
RETURN  TO  KEITH'S 

Tony 


Williams  Introduces  Many 
Favorites  of  Years  Ago 

"Stars  of  Yesterday"  is  the  chief  at- 
traction at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.     The    sketch    introduces  stage 
favorites  of  a  generation  ago — Barney 
Pagan,  Tvho.  despite  his  72  years,  dances 
nimbly  and  singe  "My  Gal's  a  High- 
Born  Lady";  Corlnne,  a  favorite  sou- 
i  brette  of  years  ago,  sang  and  "yodeled" 
j  with  vivacity  and  a  clear  tone  to  the 
!  delight  of  the  audience;  Lizzy  Wilson. 
'  Dutch  comedienne,  one  of  the  few  of 
her  time  In  that  line,  again  delighted 
'  with  her  dialect  and  whacked  the  stage 
I  with  her  wooden  shoes  with  the  vigor 
!  of  a  presenit-day  artist;  Joe  Sullivan, 
Irish    comedian,    of    the    "raw  '  and 
I  "flannel"   type,   mugged  and  grimaced, 
and  sang  "Where  Did  You  Get  That 
Hat?"  with  the  air  of  one  wTio  knew 
how.    Tony  Williams,  hoary-haired,  but 
sound  of  voice,  played  "straight"  and 
introd^uced  hia  colleagues  of  days  gone 
by  as  in  a  reverie. 

Other  acts  were  Riggs  and  Witchle, 
dancers;  Bailey  and  Cowan,  singers  and 
comedians;  MoLaughlln  and  E^^ans, 
^comedians  and  dancers;  Runaway  Four, 
'comedians  and  acrobats;  Eva  Shirley 
and  Oscar  Adler's  orchestra,  in  mueic 
and  dance;  Furman  and  Nash,  vocalists, 
jand  Ben  Beyer,  comedy  cyclist. 


'MAIN  STREET' 

WILBUR  THEATRE— Main  slreeC 
A  play  In  four  acts  by  Harvey  O'Hlg- 
gins  and  Plarriet  Ford,  from  the  novel 
by  SUtUlr,  Lewis.  Originally  pro- 
duced at  the  National  Theatre.  New- 
York,  Oct.  5,  1921.  First  performance 
in  Boston.    The  cast: 

Dsre  Dyer   Bert  MeMlIe 

Sam  Clark  Wllliajii  T.  Claili 

Adolph  Valborg  .\\altcr  Vonnegrut 

Viya  Sberwln  _  Belle  Murry 

Junita  Haydock  ;  Marion  Odette 

Cy  Bogart  Clif  Hecklnger 

Rita  Simons  Rnth  G.  Claxk 

Maud  Dyw  JuHa  MoilalJOQ 

Brit  Valborg  Nor\al  Keedwell 

Guy  I'ollock  Wi'liam  BoncUl 

Ur.  Will  p.   Keunlcott  McKav  Morris 

Carol  Alma  Tell 

Mrs.  Clark  Maud  Nolan 

lizra  stowbody  „  Elmer  Grandln 

Harry  Haydock  Boyrt  Agin 

Ella  Stowbody  Marie  Plncard 

j;ea  Sorenson  HIM*  Helfitrotn 

An  audience  composed  largely,,  we 
suspect,  of  people  who  did  not  finish 
'Main  Street,"  the  novel,  witnessed  the 
first  performance  in  Boston  of  "Main ! 
.Street,"  the  play,  last  night  at  th; 
Wilbur  Theatre. 

It  is  becoming  so  obviously  "quite  th* 
thing"  to  dramatize  novelsr  moving  pic 
tures  and  even  cartoons'  In  a  catch 
.oenny  way,  that  the  present  version  of 
"Main  Street"  strikes  one  with  the  re- 
freshing gusto  of  a  summer's  breeze 
Not  th'at  "Main  street"  ever  was  o 
c\er  will  be  of  the  same  nature  as  a- 
August  zephyr,  but  merely  that  thepla; 
is  a  distinctly  commendable  piece  of 
I  work. 

j    Harvey  O'Hlgglns  and  Harriet  Ford 
j  have  realized  that  theirs  Is  a  task  of 
'  selection;    that  Sinclair   Lewis's  novel 
>,'verf1ows  with  all  the  dramatic  poten- 
tialities of  a  dailj'  newspaper,  apd  ye- 
in    itself   is   undramatlc.     They  hav: 
;  therefore,   fastened  on  the  conflict  c 
the  world  and  Gopher  prairie,  as  visua:- 
I  i7.ed  in  the  personages  of  the  two  Ken- 
1  nicotts— Carol  and  Doctor  Will— as  thei- 
theme.    The  greatly  amplified  segmen'? 
of  "Main  Street"  thus  become.  In  t^- 
hands  of  the  playAVriters,  local  color  t: 
j  vjlvlng  around  and  influencing  the 
'central  characters.     The  thoroughne 
I  with  which  the  stage  version  has  bee:, 
accomplished  is  evident  in  that,  despite 
the  very  finely  developed  conflict  between 
the   two   Kennicottb,  one  teeis  at  aU 
times  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  botl: 
.sides. 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  factor 
of  this  production  comes  in  the  acting 
of  Alma  Tell  and  MacKay  Morris.  Their 
in!:erpretations  of  their  respective  parts 
are  very  human  and  keenly  sensitized. 
We  remember  Miss  Tel!  In  "The  Fa: 
and  Rise  of  Susan  Lennox"  and  oti  ' 
vehicles    equally    flamboyant,  equ.-. 
theatrical.     In   "Main  Street"  her  c 
portunities  take  her  to  the  other  » 
treme— stark,  somber  realism.    We  lioi. 
seme  time  to  see  Miss  Tell  In  a  p]a> 
really   colorful,    yet    human,  emotic 
Her  manifold  abilities  will  assure  r 
rising  to  the  occasion. 

"Main  Street"  as  seen  la?t  nlgiit 
not  a  "good"  pla.y,  although  It  r" 
suit  ■rrs.s  ro^-. 
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'.11.  two  iiriiKlpai-  several  rerr/arkaDic 
opportunities  to  show  their  worth.  Tt 
has  no  definite  movem<»nt  and  In  the 
first  two  scenes  is  decldety  messy.  In 
the  first  scene  especially,  we'  Aro 
treated  to  an  old-fashioned  panorama 
of  Main  street.  The  actors  handled  this 
part  of  the  play  well  and  managed  to 
color  In  some  portion  a  scene  which 
left  nothing  to  the  Imarinatlon. 

tt   Is  only   In   the   latter   parts  that 
"Main    Street"    becomes   wortli    while.  I 
And  then  it  makes  up  In  great  degref  I 
by   supplying   several   very   finely  felt' 
scenes.     That  In  the  Kennlcott's  bed-  ' 
rom  Is  drama  at  Its  best.   Again  In  the  . 
final  act  MacKay  Morris  Is  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  be  very  hunuin  and  very 
<;harming. 

The  production  of  "^italn  Street"  l.s 
notable    for  Its   casting.     Every  actor 
handles  his  or  her  part  with  a  distinc- 
tion above  the  average.    Julia  McMahon 
found    ready    opportunity    In    the  e.x- 
tremely    disagreeable    part,    of    Maud  . 
Dyer.     MacKay   Morris    was    (deal  as 
Doc  Will.    He  had  all  the  little  gestures 
and  self-sufficient  smirks  of  an  every 
day  Main  streeter.    If  he  was  a  l.'tth 
Inclined  at  first  to  trick  his  way  along 
with    calculating    grimace   or  '  drop  ol 
voice  sophlBtlcally  directed  across  tht 
Mght3.  he  easily  made  amends  with 
very  seasoned  bit  of  acting  In  the  flnaljv)' 
•.  t.    In  this  latter  scene  his  handling 
I  of  long,  silent  pauses  loaded  with  mean- 
I  Ing  was  admirable.  ) 
i    Miss  Tell  was  not  given  such  a  "fat" 
part  as  was  the  .imiling  "he  man"  doc- 
tor, but  she  made  the  most  of  all  her 
I  chances.   In  a  scene  of  catty  innuendoes 
I  with  Maud  Dyer  she  played  witlJ  de- 
1  llghtful  restraint.    But  she  was  equally 
'  at  home   In   the  more  emotional  por- 
I  tlons.    We  feel  Phe  gives  Carol  Kennl- 
cott  a  sympathetic  treatment  that  is  al- 
togetl-.er   lacking   In    the    novel.  Miss 
Tell  shows  range  of  emotion  that  has 
not  been  hers  In  the  past.^ 

"Main  .Street,"  the  play,  Is  an  Interest- 
ing production,  well  staged  and  under- 
■;andingly  acted.  If  it  is  somewhat 
i.=  -ky  Mr.  O'Higglns  and  Miss  Ford  are 
n  :.t  altcgnther  to  blame.  They  have 
tiramatized  a  diary  with  zest. 


is  uncoranion.y  interestirig.  L'niorlu- 
nately,  however.  It  takes  more  than  one 
character  to  hold  an  audience  through 
four  acts.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany are  capable,  In  their  respective 
parts,  without  being  Inspired. 


TREMONT  THK.\TRR  —  ""Welcome 
langer,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by 
iron  Hoffman.  First  performance  In 
ston.   The  cast: 

l.VR-nkel  W4  Dan-son 


p  Warner  ■  Jo^n  .\dair,  Jr. 

B^mis  DajiJ  Hl<rf.ns 

.:;.l<>on  Tvler  •  •■     Ben  Joan»on 

.«<  th  Trimble  ;5^V"*,    c  .M 

F-j  Hooker  Charlen  I.  Echofl  -.d 

:  f?hai^  Whit^on  Howard  G<u  d 

Iiidorc  SolomnD  George  Sidney 

«ra«  Whitson  Vivian  H1cke,.on 

I  V- 15  Trier  Frank  Herl>ei-t 

-r^,.  frtmbie  

.,    „   Svlna  Field 

",p  Frsnoes  Lomliton 

-.-neiJn  Per.-Wal  Lennor. 

.   Jule.  J.  Ben:iett 

The  title  "Welcome  Stranger"   Is  in 

he  nature  of  sarcasm.  Isidore  Solomin. 
.=  kind-hearted  Jew,  comes  to  the  little 
wn  of  Valley  Falls,  somewhere  in  New 
■'ngland.  prepared  to  start  a  clothing 

nisines.s.  He  encounters  race  preju- 
dice in  its  mort  virulent  form.    The  only 

■  elcome  he  finds.  Is  the  word  printed  on 

■  le  shabby  doormat,  which  is  hia  only 
rotection  against  the  cold,  on  his  first 

night  in  Valley  Falls.  The  Yankee 
ownspeoplft  will  have  none  of  him:  they 
,,re  afraid  that  it  he  establishes  himself 
.0  comfortably,  he  will  invite  others  of 
is  race  lo  join  him.  In  the  mayor's 
-  ords,  Isidore  is  the  "nucleus  of  a  ghet- 
'o."  Poor  Isidore  assures  them  that  he 
■9  3.  member  of  various  fraternal  orders, 
sut  he  most  certainly  is  not  a  nucleus. 
Outwitting  them,  he  goes  Into  partner- 
ship with  the  village  dreamer,  in  his 
"lectrical  schemes;  they  become  fabu- 
lonsly  rich;  they  do  good  unto  others; 
ihe  plav  ends  with  "Welcome  Stranger" 
m'snin'g  something  for  the  fir.'t  time. 

It  is  a  Timp-.e  story,  set  against  a 
good  old  New  England  background, 
■viiich  has  always  been  popular,  of 
course,  ever  since  the  days  of  "The  Old 
Hf^mestead,"  clear  down  through  "Turn ! 
lo  the  Right."  For  the  purposes  ot  this 
play.  Isidore  is  possessed  of  all  the  vir- 
tues; his  Yankee  competitors  possessors 
of  most  of  the  faults.  If  a  plaj-wrlght. 
with  a  fondness  for  the  Y'ankees.  had 


T"ON  TRIAL"  GIVEN  Al 
'  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 


Ingenious  and  Exciting  Work  Excel- 
lently Performed 

ST.  JAMES  THf:ATRE— "C>n  Tn.il  • 
A  drama  in  a  prologue.  Three  acts  rmd 
an  epilogue  by  Elmer  L.   Reisentlc  ji. 

The  production  of  Mr.  Reisenstein's 
ln?eal>!is  a!»d  really  exciting  play  by 
the  Boston  Stock  Company  can  truth- 
fully be  said  to  have  been  the  high 
water  mark  at  the  St.  James  Theatre 
this  season.  It  is  far  the  most  ambi- 
tious piece  that  the  company  lias  yet 
essayed,  and  the  a.chieyement  was  the 
most  gratifying  sort  of  success  from 
every  point  of  view. 

A  new  leading  lady  mad'e  her  debut 
last  night  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ann 
Mason,  recently  identified  with  George 
M.  Cohan's  "Acquittal."  She  played  tlie 
wife  of  the  accused  man  and  was  the 
victim  of  the  unscrupulous  villain,  who 
was  most  justifiably  shot  by  the  in 
dlgnant  husband. 

Miss  Mason  produced  a  very  favorable 
impression.  Her  scene  with  Mr.  Gilbert 
In  which,  starting  from  the  most  in- 
nocent of  beginnings,  he  traces  the  clue 
of  circumstance  back  through  her  web 
of  hysterical  and'  transi)arent  false- 
•hoods  and  eventually  leaiTis  the  black 
truth,  was  convincing  in  It."?  realism. 
She  w^as  also  very  strong  in  the  court 
room  scenes  where  she  appears  and 
I  again,  with  the  time  once  more  set 
j  back  13  years,  when  she  Is  shown  en- 
trapped in  a  hotel  under  promise  of 
marriage  by  the  schemer. 

Mr.  Gilbert  as  the  accused  murderer 
and  suspected  safe  robber  and  espe- 
cially oa  the  heart-broken  frantic  pris- 
oner, striving  in  vain  to  save  those 
he  loves,  was  at  his  best. 

Space  forbids  a  mention  of  all  the 
Individual  characters  who  contributed 
to  make  a  "go"  of  the  play.  Miss 
Roach,  as  the  widow  of  the  murdered 
man,  was  authoritative,  as  usual,  and 
Mr.  Charleton,  also  as  usual,  inspired 
the  part  of  the  scoundrel  so  graphically 
that  we  all  feel  that  he  gets  his  just  j 
deserts  when  the  avenging  bullet  lays 
him  low. 

Theresa  Kllbum,  remembered  as  the 
little  girl  in  "Shavings"  reappeared  as 
the  hero's  9-year-old  daughter  and  was 
a  most  convincing  juvenile.  Mark  Keht 
made  an  admirable  lawyer.  He  had 
the  genuine  court  room  "air."  Mr.  Had- 
field,  as  the  secretary,  the  supposed  ac- 
I  complice  and  the  real  robber,  also  gave 

us  a  good  bit  of  aoting. 
*  The  audience  was  entthusiastlc  as 
well  it  might  have  been,  and  gave  the 
actors  a  generous  meed  of  applause. 
While  they  were  about  It  they  should 
have  given  the  scene  shifters  a  curtain 
call,  as  well.  These  gentlemen  certainly 
earned  one. 


For  strange  verses  InC^EPM  by  tnw  I 
subject  see  "La  Belle  Fromagere,"  by  , 
Maurice  RolUnat,  ! 

Was  It  not  Napier  wbo  said:  "Give  j 
nM.a  man  with  plenty  of  nose"? 

■We  read  some  years  ago  an  article  In 
which  the  writer  maintained  that  the 
more  important  European  cities  each 
had  Its  Identifying  smell.  Unfortunate- 
ly we  have  mislaid  the  article  or  given 
It  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  for  his 
storehouse  of  notes  for  his  colossal  | 
work.  Munich  smelt  of  beer,  a  sweeter 
odor  than  any  coming  from  the  roses 
of  Ispahan  or  The  Coast  of  Malabar. 
The  traveler  approaching  Munich  smelt 
beer  from  afar  and  rejoiced  with  great 
and  exceeding  Joy.  Amsterdam  smelled 
of  Its  canals.  Soft  coal  endears  London 
to  some.  ■ 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LANDLADY 

(Many  of  us  have  known  her  In  various 
cities.) 

High  at  the  festive  board  sits  she — 
How  oarefully  she  serves  our  teal 
And  as  she  serves,  how  sweet  the  ta.le 
That  seems  to  promise  cakes  and  ale. 

How  bland  her  •voice  1   How  frank  her 
gaze — 

She  wins  her  boarders'  ardent  praise. 
And,  as  the  Odyssey  moves  on. 
They  feel  good  harborage  Is  won. 

Landlady! 

"I  was  brot;ght  up  hi  lovely  ease. 
My  only  duty  was  to  pleasel 
I  early  found  good  food  the  way 
To  please  my  tuests  and  make  'em 
stay." 

The  boarders  listen,  emile  and  say; 
"True!  True!  So  true!  The  only  way!" 
The  siren  song  still  thrills  the  ear, 
Their  only  duty  Is  to  hear.  ^ 

Landlady: 
"I  love  to  cook:  to  brofl  and  bakot 
To  salads  mix,  and  to  stir  up  cake! 
There's  nothing  so  good  as  things  to  eat! 
And  I  make  things  rich;  and  I  make  'em 
sweetr 

How  swift  this  finds 

Its  echo  In  sub-conscious  minds! 
And,  charmed  by  music  such  as  this. 
They  half  forget  the  food  they  miss. 

And  one  unto  another  said: 
"Tomorrow  will  the  feast  be  spread" — 
But  morrow  after  morrow  sped  [ 
Till  one  was  gone  and  one  was  dead! 

But  one,  Btm  hopeful,  boarded  on;  \ 
Until  his  youth  and  his  hope  was  gone. 
And,  as  his  hostess  pours  the  tea, 
To  her  he  listens  patiently: 

Lanffladyi 

"There's  nothing  ao  pleasant  as  house- 
hold work! 

Whatever  It  Is,  I  never  shtrlt. 

And  nothing  so  good  as  things  to  eati 

I  make  'em  rich;  and  I  make  'em 
Bweet." 

And  he  bows  his  head  to  the  old  refrain 
With  a  memory  akin  to  pain.    S.  A.  A. 

Cambridge. 


the      lowing,  which  was  overheiril  a. 
th*  of  ce; 

Flri    Steilo»:  *^  irtBh  I  wa«  thin  like 
Stta."  - 
Second  Ditto:    "Tin  ,not  mo  thin,  i 
weigh  136  pounds  without  niy  fur  coat  , 
anfl  galoshes."    BTEVE.  j- 

MOROSCOPB  TAKEN   BY  THE  CHI- 
CAGO  TRIBUNE 
Margot  A«qulth. 

Margot.t  Shy.  retiring,  tongue-tied, 
without  the  power  of  "Peech. 

Asqulth:    Kind,    sympathetic,  gentle, 
beneficent,  benignity,  amiability. 
You  were  bom  when  Saggitarius  had 
head-on  collision  with  Gemini.  You 
are  by  far  too  gentle  and  retiring  for 
your  own  good.   If  any  one  Bpeaks  a. 
sharp  word  in  your  presence  you  burst 
into  tears.  You  wUl  not  eat  potatoes  be- 
muse they  have  to  have  their  eyes  cut 
^t  before  they  are  boiled.  You  fear  to 
CO  Into  the  country  lest  the  lambs 
bite  you.  YOU  must  cultivate  more 
independence  and  learn        talk  right 
out  loud  before  people.         '^'i.  1° 
as  day  nurse  to  paneles  and  orchids. 

'DEAR  JANE' 


"THE  PURPLE  MASK'' 

AT  THE  ARLINGTON 

Romance    and    mystery   wtth  _  many 


hairbreadth  escapes. 


form  the  burden  j 


of  "The  Purple  Mask,"  ''hlch  began  a 
week's  engagement  at  the  Arlington 
Theatre  last  night.  This  melodrama  Is 
pleasantly  remembered  ^^^^^  7"^° /^r 
call  Leo  Dltrlchstein  as  Armand  a  few 
seasons  ago.  "The  Purple  Mask  Is  an 
entertaining  sensational  drama  of  the 
old  school,  where  masks  and  cloaks  p  s 
tols,  forged  letters,  conspiracies  and  dis- 
guises play  Important  parts. 

The  play  has  been  adequately  cast  and 
was  splendidly  acted  last  night  Ar- 
mand. the  dashing  young  adventurer, 
was  Plaved  with  a  delightfully  light 
touch  by  Charles  Bickford.  Paul  Han-  ] 
sell  played  the  double  roles  of  the  Duke 
and  Fouche,  prefect  of  police.  In  good 
melodramatic  style.  The  same  Is  true 
of  Frank  DuFrane  as  Brlsquet  of  the 
'  nollce  The  women  of  the  company  had 
little  to  do  but  did  that  well,  especially 
Miss  Florence  Johns  aa  Laurette,  the 
Duke's  daughter. 

„„  „    'Mr.    Bberwood    Anderson   has  teem 

ritten  the  nlay,  he  could  just  as  easily  p^jg^jj  for  the  savory  emells  he  de- 
have   lurdfc  every   situation   around,      *^  . ,  -^y^ig.  nhe  fresh  outdoor 

.nak'ng  tifrcw  the  mean    ungene^^^^^^    '  ,n    the  early' 

character.'-*ut  perhaps  Shakespeare  did 
enough  of  that  in  "The  Merchant."  The 
present  playvright  sees  fit  to  take  the 
lew's  side,  and  he  does  it  with  little  or 
no  exaggeration.  We  all  know  just  such 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LOVINQ 

J^ldge  Graham  o(f  San  Francisco  fined 
a  man  $500  for  plajrfully  applying  a 
lighted  match  to  one  of  Ills  wife's  arms. 
He  announced  at  the  time  that  "black 
eyes  will  cost  $260  eac*,  instead  of  $150 
as  heretofore,  and  that  kicks  will  be 
penalized  $250  each  instead  of  $150,  and 
the  cost  of  blows  ad-vajioed  from  $60  to 
$100." 

Let  xrn  oommend  Stats  Senator  Fox 
of  Maryland,  who  In  his  IblU  for  equal 
rlglita  for  men  provides  that  wives  who 
strike  their  hustoands  may  be  sent  to 
the  whipping  post. 

No  wonder  that  IR.  H.  L."  of  the 
Chloagto    Tribune    hopefully  exclaJma: 

Oh.  men!  men!  The  dky  la  surely 
dawning  wlien  we  shall  no  longer  be 
household  slaves,  made  to  wash  the 
dlAes  and  the  babies  and  be  kicked 
about  by  our  wives.  Hurrah  for  mole 
suffrage!  Rah,  rah,  rah  I" 


characters  as   Isidore:   patient   in  the 
face  of  insults;  generous  to  the  mean; 
kind  to  the  brutal.    He  is  a  very  lifelike 
?nd   lovable   character.     Mr.  Sidney's 
characterization    Is    a    very    excellent  ■ 
piece  of  acting— natural,  skilful  and  In  , 
many  spots,  emotionally  touching.  I 
The   other   characters,   however,   are  | 
little  more  than  lay  figures.  The  play  ap-  : 
pears  to  have  been  written  because  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  in  love  with  one  charac- 
ter; he  created  that  character,  and  did 
an  excellent  job,  but  in   fitting  other 
characters  around  the  central  figure,  he 
was  not  so  successful.    Isidore  is  al- 
•i-ays  Interesting:  the  others  are.  for  the 
urost  part,  tiresome.    As  a  play,  "Wel- 
cire  Stranger"— except  to  those  who 
I    ve  a  racial  interest  In  it— will,  per- 


odors  of  the  racetrack    In  the 
morning,  ihe  scent  of  breakfast  on  the 
fire."  One  critic  says  that  Mr.  Ander-  j 
son  is  "the  only  novelist  with  a  real  j 
nose  who  Is  now  writing."     To  which 
1  the  Chicago  News  replies:  "It  Is  hardly 
likely  that  an  author 
I  best   smeller   purely   on   his  Emelllng 
points,   however   temptingly  hs  st^ 
appeals  to  the  reader's  nostrUs  But 
the  nose.  Is  certainly  one  notot  In  an 
'all-roufcn  appeal,  and  not  at  a__baA 
check  on  extreme  types  of  realism. 

Odors  play  an  Important  part  in  novels 
by  Zola,  80  much  so  that  Leopold  Ber- 
nLf^ote  a  book  "Les  Odeurs  dans  l^s 
romans  de  Zola,"  published  In  1889.  as 
th^  volume  is  probably  not  easily  ob^ 
tamable,  the  curious  reader  will  find 
l«trlot8  from  it  and  quotations  from 
Zola's  novels  In  "die  sexuelle  Osphre- 
slolo^e  "  by  Dr.  Albert  Hagen.  The 
poet  Baudelaire  was  also  strongly  af- 
fected hv  1'' 


OUR  BREAKFAST  COMPANION 

CFrom  Thoreau's  "Walden") 
After  a  night's  sleep  the  nows  Is  as 
Indispensable  as  the  breakfa'St.  '"P'ray, 
ten  me  anything  ne^  that  has  tiap- 
IMned  to   a  man   anywhere   on  this 
gldbe,"  and  he  reads  It  over  his  coffee 
and  roHs,  that  a  man  has  had  his  eyes 
gouged  out  thia  morning  on  the  Wachlta 
river;  never  dreaming  the  while  that  he 
lives  in  the  dark  unfathomed  cave  of 
this  world,  and  has  but  the  rudiment  of 
an  eye  himself  ...  I  am  sure  that  I 
never  read  any  memorable  news  In  a 
newspaper.    If  we  read  of  one  man 
robbed,  or  murdered,  or  killed  by  aod- 
dent,  or  one  house  tjumed.  or  one  vessel 
wrecked,  or  one  steamboat  blown  up, 
or  one  cow  run  over  on  t^e  Western  rail- 
road, or  one  mad  dog  killed,  or  one  lot  I 
,pf  grasshoppers  In  the  winter — we  newer  I 
need  read  of  another.    One  Is  enough. 
If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  principle,  i 
what  do  you  care  for  a  myriad  instances  [ 
and  applications.    To  a  philosopher  all ! 
news  as  it  Is  called,  is  gossip,  and  they  I 
who  edit  and  read  it  are  old  women  over  | 
their  tea.    Yet  not  a  feiw  are  greedy' 
after  this  gossip. 

OVERHBARD  AT  THE  OFFICE 

the  World  Wags: 
A  new  standard  of  weights  and  meas-^ 
^meHts  te  now  In  vogiie.  as  shown  by| 
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NATIONAL  THEATRE— "Dear  Jane," 
a  romantic  comedy  In   three  acts  byl 
Eleanor  Holmes  Hinckley.    Special  per-j 
formances  on  Tuesday  afternoon  andbl 
Thursday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  thej| 
Radcliffe  endowment  fund.    First  pro- 
duction on  any  stage.    The  cast: 

Henry  Austen  John  Collier 

Mrs.  Austen  ...Angela  Morris 

I  James  AUsten  Gerard  Collier 

(Cassandra  Austen.. E.  Madeline  Hovenden 

Mr.  Edfeworth  E.   Irvlns  Locke 

Mrs.  Mltford  Elizabeth  Jones 

Jane  Austen  Madeleine  Massey  "| 

1  Tom  Lefroy  Charles  W.  Putnam 

i  Jamie   Digweed  Edward  Massey 

Cliarles   Powlett  Robert   Duncan  . 

I  Mrs.  PowIett...v  Beulah  Slblev 

Sir  John  Evelyn  Henry  Ir\lnB  Dale 

Serving  Man  Francis  M.  Kurtz 

The   Milliner  Kathleen  Miaaieton 

Marv  Russell  Mltford  Barbara  Welch 

Musician  .^^lexandcr   L.  Stelnert.  Jr. 

The  manifold  workings  of  Prof.  Baker's 
"47  Work!?hop"  are  admiraljjy  illustrated 
in  the  production  of  "Dear  Jane"  at 
the  National  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon. Miss  Hinckley,  the  author.  Is 
a  former  member  of  English  '47.  the 
course  In  drannatlc  writing  given  both 
at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Tanner,  the  producer,  is  another 
well  known  graduate  of  the  course  and 
president  of  the  47  dub,  an  organiza- 
tion formed  some  years  ago  by  the 
Radcliffe  graduates  of  the  course.  And 
finally  the  actors  are  nearly  all  either 
present  or  former  members  of  Prof. 
Baker's  Workshop  company,  which  is 
the  producing  unit  of  English  47. 

Miss  Hinckley's  play  Is  a  ,  new  one, 
tried  out  yesterday  for  the  first  time. 
It  deals  virlth  a  certain  period  in  the 
lite    of   Jane    Austen   and   Is   a  very 
slender  but   thoroughly  charming  tale 
of  th?  days  of  1798.    In  reality  It  comes  ^ 
perilously  r^ear  being  little  more  than  a 
group  of  miniature  etchings  ot  certain :: 
familiar  per.-ionages  of  a  still  more  fa- 
miliar period.     There  Is  the  corpulent 
old   gossip,   who   speeds   an  erroneous 
tale  of  mischief  through  the  halls  of  ; 
Bath;    there    are   the^  young   gallants,  i| 
who  flirt  with  sweet' young  purveyors! 
of  hats — the  purveyors  of  course  are 
dimple-cheeked     and     hall    from     the  1 
country— and  finally,  there  are  the  play- 
ful  old   squires,   who  still  frolic  amid 
the  delights   of  minuet    and  country 
dances.     All    these    well  remembered 
figures  are  prettily  etched  once  more 
by  Miss  Hinckley.  The  success  of  her 
play  lies  In  suibtle  acting  and  a  fresh- 
ness that  Miss  Hinckley  attains  by  a 
deft  pen   and   an   a/billty    to  observe 
people  with  twinkling  eye. 

The  play  Is  well  cast  and  well  di- 
rected. Madeleine  Massey,  however, 
easily  commands  attention.  She  dis- 
plays the  skilled  technique  and  pleas- 
ing assurance  of  the  most  experienced 
professional  and  she  alone  attains  at 
all  times  the  exquisitely  light  touch  re- 
quired for  such  a  piece  of  silks  and 
satins.  Mrs.  Massey  creates  a  fickle 
little  Jane,  who  is  a  dainty  maid  of 
many  moods,  but  principally  of  play- 
ful and  capricious  love. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  Is  due  Miss 
Eleanor  Eustis,  who  designed  the  va- 
rious sets.  They  place  the  play  In 
a  definite  -manner  and  secure  some  good 
effects   with    light   and  shadow. 

"Dear  Jane"  is  a  pleasant  dip  Into 
the  fine  old  days  of  an  epoch  long  for-, 
gotten.  It  Is  a  production  wroughtj 
with  taste  and  success.  I 


Orchestra  to  Play  Eich- 

heim'8  Sketches  at  This 
j       Week's  Concerts 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

At  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony   Orchestra    tomorrow  afternoon! 
and  Saturday  evening  these  works  wlUj 
be  played:  d'Tndy's  "Wallensteln"  Tril- 
ogy; Elchhelm  s  Oriental  ImpreSBlcns: 
and     Goldmark's     overture,     "In  the| 
Spring."  Mr.  De  Gogorza  will  sing  Han 
del's  "Where'er  You  Walk"  and  Alva- 
rez's Canto  del  i'l  e-i  i'.u  i,i 
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the  music  fcsUvaJ  at  Plttafleld.  Orl-  ! 
"ntal  sketches  based  on  the  material 
that  hs  had  collected  Jn  Japan,  Korea 
and  China  came  Into  his  mind.  Five 
sketches  for  a  lltUe  band  correspondlns 
pracucally  In  als.  with  that  of  a  Chi- 
nese orchestra  were  the  result.  (Mr. 
Elchhelm  had  brouRht  eastern  musical 
Instruments  home  with  him).  Later  Mr. 
fclchhelm  wToto  two  other  sketches. 
There  have  been  two  performances  In 
^ew  York  and  one  In  Philadelphia  of 
some  of  the  sketches. 

This  winter  Mr.  Elchhelm  elaborated 
lhe^9rehestratlon  of  four  sketches  for 
porformance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
''rchpstra. 
These  may  be  described  as  follows: 
1 -Korean    Sketch.     This    sketch  is 
1'  iseil  on  themes  heard  and  noted  by  Mr 
I.iohhelm  at  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Kcrca, 
"  <ik:h  he  visited  In  ISIP.    At  first  is  thr 
-treet-laborer's  song,  sung  during  work-  ; 
ing  hours.    There  are  usually  five  men 
[One,    Uie    leader,    sings   a    refrain  to, 
hich   the  other   four   answer.     Tliey  ' 
ork  when  It  occurs  to  them  to  do  so  | 
he  song,  as  a  rule.  Is  of  a  humorous  | 
^nature.    This  song  is  here  given  to  the 
Bngllah  horn.    There  is  a  contrasting 
motive   played   by  a   street  musician 
fnute).    Other  motives  are  from  the 
theatre.    The  closing  theme  is  the  love 
Bon«  (oboe)  of  a  Geisha  girl,  sung  to 
Mr.    Eichheim    In    Seoul.     He  photo 
graphed  her,  and  her  portrait  was  pub 
llshed  in  A.<!ia  (February,  1922). 

3— Siamese  Sketch.     The  sketch  be- 
gins with  the  irregular  sounding  of  the 
bells   that,   waved   by   the  wind 


Hi'on  be  eiiual.s;  we  should  learn  that  he, 
loo.  was  mortal. 

The  shouters  for  this  or  that  brand  of 
tobacco  In  any  of  its  forms  are  too 
-imlllng,  too  familiar.  They  grin  and 
iiliow  too  many  teeth.  Their  praise  Is 
couched  in  slang.  They  would  slap  an 
acquaintance  on  the  back,  meeting  him 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  insist  on  telling 
him  the  latest  story.  "Say,  old  man, 
j  I  heard  a  good  one  yesterday."  Their 
!  I.iugh  is  harsh  and  Jarring.  On  the  des- 
ert island,  without  tobacco,  they  woula 
be  morose. 
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hang  on  the  Emerald  Buddhist  temple 
the  place  where  the  King  of  Slam  wor- 
ships In  Bangkok.  The  next  motive  Is 
a  ohant  of  a  Buddhist  temple  priest. 
The  racket  In  a  theatre  follows.  A 
street  musician  plays  on  a  beauUfuJ- 
toned  Siamese  Instrument  called  the 
ekeh,  which  is  a  reed  instrument  of 
bamboo.  The  cry  of  a  female  peddler, 
a  street  singer.  Is  for  viola  and  English 
horn.  The  four  temple  bells  bring  the 
close. 

•''—Japanese  Nocturne.  It  Is  based  on 
motives  heard  at  night  In  Ikoa,  Matsu- 
Ehlma,  Yokohama  and  Tokio,  played  by 
blind  masseurs,  with  the  shrill  piping 
of  food-venders,  the  playing  of  a  koto 
and  the  chanting  of  a  prayer  by  an  old 
man  beating  a  small  wooden  bell. 

Chinese  Sketch,    This  sketch  con- 
tains music  heard  in  Buddhist  tempJes, 
theatres,  tea-houses,  at  weddings  and 
funeral  processions,  also  street  cries  and 
other  sounds  of  city  and  Country  life 
heard  in  Pekin,  Hang-Chow,  Buddhist 
temples    In    western    hills,    Shanghai,  ' 
Hong-Kong,  Canton  and  various  vil- 
lages. , 
The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarl- 
nets,  bassoons,  horns,   strings,   piano,  f 
two  harps  and  a  large  variety  of  percus-  j 
sion  instruments,  among  them  a  douole-  i 
beaded   Chinese   drum,    gongs,    temple ' 
bells,  a  wooden  block,  a  marimba.  | 
Mr.  Elchhelm,  who  will  conduct  these  I 
pieces,  was  born  in  Chicago  In  1870.   He  f 
studied  the  violin  with  Carl  Becker, 
Simon  E.  Jacobson  and  Leopold  Llch- 1 
tenberg.  He  was  a  member  of  Theodore  ' 
Thomas's  Orchestra  m  New  York  for  a' 
year,  but  in  the  early  nineties  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  onej 
'  the  first  violins.    He  left  this  orches- 
tra at  the  end  of  the  season  1911-1912; 
to  devote  himself  to  composition,  con- 
cert work  here  and  in  many  other  cit- 
es,   teaching    and    photography.  For 
four  years  he  was  conductor  of  the  Win- 
chester  (Mass.)    Symphony  Orchestra, 
'n  1916  he  visited  Japan  and  other  east- 
em  countries  for  the  first  time.    In  1919  | 
he  again  journeyed  to  Japan.    Remain-  | 
there  for  over  a  year  with  excur-  '■ 
Ions  to  other  countries  of  the  east,  he  I 
made  a  careful  study  of  oriental  music 
(■i  and  gave  concerts  in  eastern  cities. 
The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  a 
iymphonic  poem    for   orchestra,  "The 
ton-  of  the  Bell"  (suggested  by  a  story 
t  Lafoadio  Hearn),  a  sextet  for  strings, 
string  Quartet,  a  violin  and  piano  so- 
ata,    a   violoncello    sonata,    about  40 
ongg,  studies  for  the  violin,  and  piano 
ieces. 

Wou^d  a  sensitive  person  If  he  were 

0  be  cast  away  on  a  desert  Island  pre- 

as  companions  the  men  who  on  bill- 
oards  and  .'^treet-car  advertisements  ex- 

01  the  virtues  of  various  brands  of  cig- 
rettes  and  cigars  or  the  wearers  of 
arlous  brands  of  collars?  This  is  a 
ard  question.  On  the  whole,  ponder- 
ing the  matter,  we  should  choose  as 
o-mates  In  exile  the  elaborately 
Iressed  youths  who  wear  this  or  that 
oUar  proudly,  not  to  say  arrogantly.  It 
'nly  to  see  them  after  a  week  or  two 
:vlth  mussed' hair,  careless  as  to  their 

ttlre,  coUarless.  The  latest  collar 
vearer  now   displayed    is   faultless  In 

vening  dress.  Not  even  Mr.  E.  Berrf 
\  all,  who  was  long  the  proudest  crea-  i 
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FOR  "HACKETT"  READ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  my  ver.ses  about  actors'  ages 
the  last  Sunday  Heralc,  I  said: 
"And  Cyril  Maude  admits  three-score, 
Lackaye  the  same,  and  Hackett  more." 

Instead  of  "Hackett"  I  should  have 
said  "Kellard,"  for  James  K.  Hackett 
was  born  in  1869,  ancj  therefore  only 
reaohes  63  this  year.  But  since  bis 
father,  James  H.  Hackett  was  born  in 
ISOO  and  consequently  was  69  when  his 
son  was  born,  "we  youngsters  of  the 
riper  age"  may  still  "draw  solid  com- 
fort from  the  stage." 

„     ,  ,.  QUINCY  KILBY. 

Brookllne. 

MR.  CUSH 


up  in  my  faithful  uivi  sadly  overworke<l 
Nonh  and  found  it  not:  but  "moni''.;i 
tramp's  coat  of  arms  which  he  scratchei 
on  a  water  tank"  wan  there.    Can  l{ 
bft_  that    this    is    the    word    that  Mrl 
Robinson  meant  to  use?   And  Is  It  poB- 
sible  that  It  may  be  the  source  of  th< 
.\phrodlte  part  of  Bpaphrodltua?    I  am 
.sliiiMgely  inttrested,  ami  am  i{olng  right 
to  the  fountain  head  and  ask  Mr.  Peck. 
My  spouse  has  no  recollection  as  to  tho 
sense  of  humor  possessed  by  "Paph.' 
but  I'll  chan<  H  it  and  prax  for  n  rf-iil> 
When  1  get  It,  if  it's  not  confidential 
.\ou  sliall  ha\e  It. 
Brookl.ne.    P.AtJLINB  FROST  IVES. 
Aloneker   (moniker,   monarcher,  mon 
uroli,    monnick   or   monlok)   la  thieves 
slang  for  a  name;    Mayhew,  "London 
Labor,"  1851 1  "What  is  your  moneker?'' 
lin  lOngliBh  trami)H'  slang  a  "bij?  ?non- 
[aifhor"  is  a  per.son  of  note,  a  big  bug. 
|Tlie  word  "moneker,"  meaning  a  name 
lis    ill     Matsi'll's    ".Vocabuluinj    or  thy 
K.m.h  s    1.,  v:.  ni»v"     CV.    Y..    1859).- K.I. 


BONUS 


New 


SOLVES  THE 
PROBLEM 

(From  F.  F  V.'s  Column  In  the 
York  Tribune.) 
Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  believes 
that  the  money  the  government  saved 
on  him  while  he  was  a  dollar-a-year 
man  at  Washington  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  former  warriors. 


MR.  CUSH'S  USE  OF  TOBACCO 

As  the  World-  Wags: 

Mr.  Cush  smokes  many '  long,  thin 
cigars  without  removing  their  bands  of 
gilt,  orange  and  purple.  When  a  cigar 
becomes  too  short  for  him  to  smoke 

I  ^verf  *°  ^^""^^  moustaxrhe 

'  r  Jl       V  ^°  "^""li  the  famous 

h«nH  removes  the  gaudy 

lof  hisTft''^'^'  "  °"  '""^  ""^er 
^Ifinft  ^,^",'^^"'5.  ^ere  it  remains  in- 
ceflnitely-balancing    as    It    were  the 

'Cush  ring  Which  has  always  been  worn 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand 
CEPHAS  WAGHALL.  ' 

PERHAPS  HE  WAS  TIMING  HEH 

(From  tlie  Clilfas„  Tribune) 
Charging  that  among  other  acts  her 
husband    William   Woodston  Schofleld 
chased  her  a,bout  their  apartment  with 
an  alarm  clock.  Mrs.  Marie  K.  Schofie  d 
med  suit  for  divbrce  against  him  ye  ^ 
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Mr.  Lappaa  has  been  praised  by  the 
critics  of  Chicago  and  New  York  for  hl« 
"virile,  fresh,  vibrant"  voice.  The  fact 
that  he  was  chosen  by  Miss  Garden  t6 
sing  Dick  Johnson  In  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  Weet"  has  given  him  an  en- 
Viable  standing  In  the  operatic  world. 
Xfr.  Lapuas  has  sung  at  Covent  (Jarden, 
London;  the  Grand  Oppra  House,  Paris; 
La  Scala,  Milan.  an-I  at  Ostend,  Monte 
Carlo,  Madrid,  Athens  and  Cairo.  He 
Was  discovered  last  summer  by  Mlwi 
Garden  at  Monte  Carlo.  1'onlght's  or-n- 
cert  will  begitv  promptly  at  8  o'clock. 

Following  is  the  program:  n 
Atie  Antlehe 

O  CesOTtfe  <H  Pla^nttl  Scatlsttl 

Nina   PersrolfM 

Dell  Pill  a  me  non  i'a<!<-on*te  Bonanclnl 

Mr.  Lappas 

Mattlnata   Leoncovallo 

PaafMaccl  (Ariosol  Leoncavallo 

Mr.  Lappas 
Greek  Folk  Songs : 

LiamoDo  (F<yrKet>  Lanlbelet 

XomoloidiJis  (Ooafesstoul  Samara* 

Pblllmeni  (The  Kissed)  S.iUellariJaa 

E  lucerao  le  etelle.  from  "Tosca"  Pncclal 

Mx.  Lappas 

Per  Aktb   Rubinstein 

Bndhantment   Maasenet 

aOss  Shagholan 

nslsemagne  OsmaMh 

Ualsdani  (Armenia)   — ..  .Qomldae 

Miss  Stiagliolaja 

BercetBw  HupenllTwk 

Keceueillement   .Wolf 

Miss  Sha^holaii 

The  Princess.  Orleg 

Air  from  "HeiwHade''  _ ..  jfasseuet 

Miss  Stesrlujlaii 
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I    CONCERNING  ONE  W.  J.  BRYAN 

jAs  the  World  Wags: 

j  Mr.  Bryan  is  somewhat  Justified  in  hit 
idenial  of  the  laws  of  evolution;  but  bis 
.error  lies  in  assuming  as  a  criterion  h  s 
own  person,  upon  which  we  are  quite 
,ready^^to  _  believe  these  laws  hav.\'^ 

'  Cambridge. 


;  AUTHOR?  AUTHOR? 

jAs  the  World  Wags: 
j    Isn't   there   a   poem   about   a  little 
vulgar  boy  which  starts  off  something 
j  like  this: 

j         "I  was  in  Margate  last  July 
I         I  walked  upon  the  pier, 
i         I  saw  a  little  vullar  boy 

I  said:   'What  make  you  here'''  " 
Somehow    this    came   into   my  mind 
when  I  read  of  the^recent  exptoitT  "n 
finance  of  the  little  ?South  Boston  boy 
of  oriental  extraction.     About  the  onlv 
other  part  of  the  poem  that  I  now  Re- 
call Is  the  remark  of  a  "sailor  man"- 
••He  said  he'd  d«ne  me  werry  brown 
And  neatly  stowed  the  swig  | 
That's  French  I  fancy  for  a  epoon  > 
•Jr  else  a  carpet  big." 

t,o^n,/°"    """"^  °f  thei. 

ENRICUS  GUE  ' 

Boston. 


••PAPH"  AND  "MONEKER" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

And  so  the  "little  factory  town," 
B  ,  in  Connecticut,  has  plunged  Into 
the  public  eye  through  the  possession 
of  Epaphrodltus  Peck,  one  of  its  most 
esteemed  citizens.  That  name  nas  for 
many  years  had  a  fatalistic  lure  for  me, 
and  as,  one  by  one,  until  there  were 
two,  my  family  enlarged,  and 
progeny  having  by  nature  been 
dowed  with  an  ear  for  music 
sense  of  humor,  took  up  the  refrain 
we  have  oft  rolled  the  name  und 
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BLIND  VIOLINIST  IN 
JORDAN  HALL  CONCERT 

Abraham  Haltowltsch,  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  David  Sapiro,  pianist,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Brahms, 
Sonata  In  D  minor  for  piano  and  violin, 
op.  108:  Paganlni-Wilhelm,  Concerto  in 
D  major;  D'AmbrosIo,  Romance;  Car- 
tler-KrelsIer,  La  Chasse ;  Josef  Achron, 
Hebrew  Melody  ;  Hubay,  Zephyr ;  Aulin. 
Vaggsang;  Wieniawskl,  Souvenir  de 
Moscovf.  I 

Mr.  Haltowltsch,  who  came  to  this 

country  about  five  years  ago,  lost  his 
sight  when  he  vcas  2  years  old.  Show- 
ing strong  musical  instinct,  he  was  sent 
in  1911  to  the  Imperial  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Petrograd,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors. 

The  sonata  in  D  m.inor  was  played  by 
Brahms  and  Joachim  early  In  1S89.  It 
had  been  completed  in  1886,  but  for  | 
some  reason  a  performance  and  pub- 
lication were  delayed.  Elisabeth  von 
Herzogenberg,  seeing  the  manuscript, 
gushed  over  It  In  a  letter,  which  printed 
fills  over  three  octavo  pages.  Later  she 
suggested  improvements,  although  she 
likened  the  sonata  to  "the  facade  of 
rsome  romanesque  church."  Brahms 
answered  in  response  to  her  "genuine, 
well-meant  criticism"  and  added  that 
he  might  think  he  had  the  right  to 
contradict  her. 

Mr.  Haltowltsch  la  evidently  a  serious 

n^usician  who  does  not  wish  to  rely  on 
his  physical  disadvantage  for  applause. 
He  wishes  to  be  considered  solely  as  a 
j  violinist,  not  as  one  that  excites  sur- 
I  prise  and  admiration  by  having  over-  . 

come  more  than  ordinary  difficultlea.- 
That  he  la  serious  minded  was  shown 
by  his  choice  of  a  sonata  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  slow  movement, 
is  not  a  work  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  average  hearer.  He  and  Mr.  . 
snaplro  gave  a  sound  and  thoughtfu? 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Haitowltsch's  tone,  technical  <J!s^ 
play  and  musical  taste  appealed  1^ 
night  to  a  large  audience  which  gave 
unmistakable  signs  of  appreciation. 


) 

of  the  lovelorn  maids?    Anu  ca. 
give  me  the  name  of  the  leading  wcmin. 
In   Mr,   Rignold'B    'Henry   V  English 
Company?" 

RIgnold's  benefit  to  which  Mr.  Qal' 
vln  refers  was  at  Booth's  Theatre  on 
May  30,  1877.  Seven  Juliets  were  an- 
nounced: 

Adelaide  Nellson  In  the  balcony  scene. 
Fanny  Davenport  In  the  parlor  scone. 
Ada  Dyas  In  tho  nurso  and  marriage 
scenes. 

Maud  Granger  in  the  banishment 
scene. 

Marie    Walnwrlght    la    the  parting 

scene. 

Mlnnie'tJummlngs  In  the  tomb  scene. 
Grace   d'Urfrey   In    the  masquerade 
scene. 

Col.  Brown,  not  always  trustworthy, 
namea  these  actresses,  and  says  that 
they  all  appeared  with  the  exception 
of  Mies  Nellson,  who  at  the  last  mo- 
ment declined. 

The  women  In  RIgnold's  "Henry  V" 
produced  at  Booth's  Theatre  on  Feb. 
6,  1876,  were  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert. 
Rumor  as  Chorus;  Bertha  Glrardln 
(Mrs.  Henri  Stuart),  the  Princess;  Mary 
Wells,  Dame  Quickly;  Fanny  Reeves, 
Alice;  Louise  Henderson,  Isabel. 


GEORGE   RIGNOLD  A  COMPANY 

Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  in  Wb  en- 
tertaining and  stimulating  "A  Glance 
Toward  Shakespeare,"  just  published 
by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  re- 
marks: "When  I  was  a  boy,  there  ■warn 
an  actor  called  Rlgnold,  who  hired  a 
few  curtains,  pasteboard  castle  wails 
and  painted  wooden  cannon,  and  gave 
the  play  of  Tlenry  V.'  He  was  hand- 
some and  well  made,  with  a  fine  walk 
and  presence,  and  was  a  magnificent 
reciter  of  blank  verse.  I  cannot  to- 
day read  the  great  speeches  of  that 
play  without  hearing  his  -voice  and  see- 
ing his  gestures.  There  was  little  In 
'that  whole  performance  to  carry  an 
audience,  except  Rignold'e  wonderful 
declamation;  but  It  was  enough." 

Mr.  Chapman  is  hardly  fair  to  the 
production,  which  was  unusually  elab- 
orate. The  stage  settings  were  Im- 
pressive; there  were  about  150  super- 
numeraries on  the  stage  besides  French 
and  English  pages,  male  singers,  ballet  i 
dancers,  horses  and  grooms.  We  saw  I 
the  play  and  well  remember  RIgnold's 
handsome  face,  manly  figure,  and  su- 
perb declamation;  we  remember  with 
great  pleasure  the  admirable  perform- 
ance of  Fluellen  by  Frederick  Thorne, 
also  C.  B.  Bishop's  Swaggering  PistoU. 

When  Rlgiiold  took  the  part  of  Henry 
V  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Nov,  22, 
1875,  the  women  were  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Thomas  Barry,  Rumor;  Louise  Dorell, 
the  Princess;  Marie  Brabook,  Isabel; 
Mrs.  Charles  Poole,  Dame  Quickly; 
Gabrlelle  Du  Sauld,  Alice. 

George  Rlgnold  died  on  Dec  18,  1912, 
at  the  age  of  74.  His  photographs 
were  bought  In  the  TO's  by  American 
women,  old  and  young,  as  eagerly  as 
those  of  H.  J.  Montague. 


tongues,  not  "like  marbles'rollTng^down 
ion  of  tailors  and  haberdashers,  could !  mors:i.  '  ""'^  ^"'^'^"'-t 
ave  competed  with  this  fair  youth.  same  factory  town  brought  forth 
'Ooking  at  his  picture  on  the  walls  of ■  j  "t^^t"!  ^'i''  father;  and  tales  of  B  


we  realize   our  own  ^'l^::,  I^^!:^^]^  - 

fianoiiidss;   are   conscious  of  trousers!  abbreviate  so  euphonious 


I  nbway  stations, 


Tg  at  the  knees,   spots  on  thel 


■at. 


-^^.„v,,,„  eupnonious  a  name  savors 
Of  haerilege,     I  _  have  always  liked  t, 

welg-ht  ' 


the  cravat  of  two  months,  a'  -^'"''       l^'™       bearing  the  full 


Mr.  H.  Seymour  Galvtn  of  Nantucket 
writes:  "Reference  was  recently  made 
on  the  dramatic  page  of  a  Sunday  New 
York  Times  to  the  matinee  perform- 
ance given  many  years  ago  at  Booth's 
Theatre,  New  York,  of  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  with  George  Rlgnold  as  Romeo 
and  five — count  'em — Juliets;  one  for 
I  each  act.  The  data  given  were  quite 
I  JCan  you  ■ 


"VARSITY"  AND  GLOVES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  ask  "In  what  year  at  Harvard  did 
varsity  come  Into  fashion?" 

I  cannot  answer  for  Harvard  but  I  do 
know  that  In  18S0,  my  first  year  at  Co- 
lumbia, the  word  was  used  and  so  gen- 
erally and  unaffectedly  that  It  could 
not  have  been  new  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  '70s  Columbia  sent  a  four 
to  England  which  captured  the  Henley 
cup.  Maybe  our  men  brought  the  term 
home  in  the  cup,  and  that  to  Columbia 
rather  than  to  Harvard  should  go  the 
credit— or  dlsci'edit-^f  "this  aping  of 
English  university  jargon."  W. 

Brookllne. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Bentley,  the  Yale  catcher  In  the  seven- 
ties, wore  buckskin  gloves  minus  the 
'^"Sers. 

The  word  "varsity*  was  adopted  by 
the  Yale  crew  in  1882.  C.  B.  W. 

Boston. 


Mr.    SPELLBINDER'S  iPATRONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

William  Spellbinder  In  his  advertise- 
ments states  that  his  pictures  are 
"found  iji  the  best  of  homes."  Those 
hand-colored  masterpieces! 

JOHN  QUrL-l 

THE  PESSIMOPTIMIST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  interested  in  your  prose  verslc. 
(doubtless  the  original  one)  of  an  Old 
Wife's  Tale,  now  Imperfectly  recalled, 
which  ran  in  part  as  foUoTVs: 

A  friend  of  mine  was  married  iff  a  scold. 
He  came  to  me  and  all  his  troubles  told. 
6aid  he:  "She's  like  a  woman  raving 
mad!" 

"Alas,  my  friend,"  said  I;  "that's  very 
bad."  ; 

"O,  not  BO  'bad,"  said  he;  "for  ■with 
her,  true,  I 

I  had  .both  house,  and  lands,  and  mor 
too." 

"Ah,  that  was  well,"  said  1. 
"No,  not  so  well,"  said  he; 
'^Por  I  and  her  own  brothe- 

Ir^'W  with  one  another; 


S4 


/ind  ever/  .  i  ■  ■' 

"Why,  that  v.-as  bad,"  eaid  I. 

"Oh  not  80  bad,"  «aW  h»; 

"For  he  asreed  that  I  the  hous«  should 

Ami  gava  to  m«  fourscor*  of  Toriisair* 

eheep." 

"But  that  was  well,"  aald  I. 
"Humph!  not  so  well,"  eald  he; 
"For  when  I  the  sheep  had  go',  < 
They  e^ery  one  died  with  the  rol.  j 
"Whew!  that  was  bad"'  said  I.  j 
"Well,  not  BO  bad,"  eald  he. 

Here  my  rhyming  memory  falls;  but 
the  story  went  on  to  say  that  he  skinned 
the  sheep,  sold  the  pelte,  and  rendered 
the  fat,  and  so  got  more  out  of  the 
dead  animals  than  the  live  ones  had 
been  worth.  "That  was  surely  well," 
his  friend  observea;  but  he  3umT>ed  to  a 
wrong  conclusion  there,  for  it  seems 
that  Into  a  boiling  vat  of  mutton  tailon- 
fell  a  vagrant  match  aflame,  which 
burned  up  fat,  hides,  house,  and  every- 
thing. Could  any  disaster  be  worse? 
Yet,  when  his  sympathetic  listener  ex- 
claimed, with  positive  conviction:  "Now 
THAT  was  bad!"  the  answer  came, 
quick,  positive,  and  decisive: 
':Ho,  not  so  badl"  said  he;  "for  what  la 
•best. 

My  Booldljig  wife  ha*  gone,  among  the 
Teat." 

Can  yon,  or  any  reader,  furnish  the 
missing  poetic  links  In  tWs  chain  of 
circumstance? 

JOTTER  SCJMBBLJNO. 
South  Hanson. 


ALL 


JOKES     ON  "HOOK 
BARRED 

As  the  World  Wags! 

H.  D.  Bass,  Gill  street,  Watertown, 
sends  an  order  for  a  3'  bit,  which  will 
be  Immediately  forwarded,  but  not  C. 
O.  D,  G.   S.  H. 

Boston. 


ARE 


FIRST  iT\ASS  IN  GEOGRAPHY  ; 

(From  1  MjLJ>tl«  Dispatch  of  MarcJi  19.  >  'i 
'The  MisBMUopi  was  reported  t«  be, 
atUl  rislnv  >•  IvouUviUs. 

Eichhelm  Charms  with  His 
Oriental  Music  and 
instruments 


By  PHILIP  HALE  i 

The  Wth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 1 
phony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux.  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  D'Indy.  "Wallen- 
steln"  Trilogy)  Eichhelm,  Four  Oriental 
Impressions  (first  performance,  con- 
ducted by  the  composer)'.  Goldmark, 
Overture,  "In  the  Spring.''  Mr.  De  Go- 
gorza  sang  Handel's  "^^1,^  ^r  you 
walk"  from  "Semele"  and  Canto  del 
Presldiaro  by  Alvarez. 

What  joy  It  was,  after  the  adventure 
of  last  week,  to  hear  this  superb  orches- 
tra with  a  conductor  who  Is  a  veritable 
artist,  mindful  of  the  composers  and 
the  laws  of  beauty  rather  than  of  his 
own  glory,  the  antipodes  of  any  con- 
ductor that  might  be  characterized  as 
a  sensation-monger.  , 

Whatever  may  •  be  said  of  d  Indy  s 
later  works,  the  music  of  his  "Wallen 
stein"  Trilogy  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
purely  Intellectual,  cerebral.    It  is  In 
turn  riotously  dramatic,  expressive  of 
.ve's  ecstasy  yet  with  a  note  of  bode- 
nent  as  befits  the  story  of  Max  and 
Thekla,  strangely  Impressive  In  its  por- 
trayal  of    Wallenstein's    tragedy  and 
<>nd.    The  music  is  Intensely  human  In 
the  first  two  sections;  noble  without 
austerity  in  the  final  movement.  Never 
before  were  the  strength,  fire,  passion 
n?  the  trilogy  so  fully  revealed.  Never 
efore  did  the  opening  measures  of  the 
ast  section  assume  so  mysterious  and 
-o  ominous  grandeur. 

There  is  pseudo-orientaHsro  In  music; 
wh.at  might  be  called  Brummagem  orl- 
intallSTO.     After   Victor   Hugo's  "Les 
Orientale^'  were  published,  it  was  long 
the  fashion  In  France  to  write  "orl- 
'  r-ntal"  music.    Fellclen  David,  who,  i 
Saint-Slmonist,  went  as  far  as  Egypt 
wrote  his  "Desert."  In  which  he  used 
Eastern  themes,  and  afterward  was  so 
"oriental"    in    his    music    that  Auber 
wished  him  to  dismount  from  his  camel 
Even  Cesar  Franck  in  the  early  Forties 
wrote  Ills  song  "L'Emir  de  Bengador." 
Years  later  Bourgault-Ducoudray  went 
musically    to    Cambodia;    Roussel  to 
Cochin-Chlna;   Debussy,  who  had 
journed    in   Russia,    heard  attentively 
Javanese  musicians  at  a  Paris  exhibi- 
tion.   Russians  and  Germans  have  been 
oriental,  but  have  not  gone  beyond  Per- 
sia.  Two  or  three  Americans  have  used 
Chinese  thempp.     Puccini   borrowed  a 
rouple  of  Japanese  tunes  for  "Madama 
Butterfly." 

But  Mr.  Bichhelm,  a  musician  of  fine 
ear,  with  a  knowledge  of  orchestral  re- 
sources, having  studied  In  Korea,  Slam 
Japan  and  China  the  music  of  temples 
streets,  laborers,  tea-houses,  iheatres 
attempted  to  reproduce  what  he  had 
heard,  without  western  sophistication. 
L  Fortunately,  he  has  by  nat'Jie  taste  and 
t  '  fancy.    The  result  is  a  series  of  impres- 


vaguc,  ■       -  ■       "   ■    ■     -    -  -■■ 

music  it  is  'not  distressingly  photo-, 
graphic  or  a  laborious  striving  after  thei 
grotesque.  Mr.  E'chheim  employs  somei 
E^astern  instruments  that  he  brought  i 
with  him,  not  merely  to  excite  curios- 
ity In  the  performance;  they  are  essen-l 
tlal.  The  Suite  Includes  a  Korean 
Sketch,  a  Siamese  Sketch,  a  Japanese 
Nocturne  and  a  Chinese  Sketch.  The 
various  motives  are  often  of  a  languor- 
ous and  haunting  beauty.  Some  of  them 
mav  be  said  to  have  Oriental  perfume 
as  well  as  color,  as  the  air  played  by  a 
Siamese  musician.  Some  bring  to  mind 
travelers'  descriptions  of  services  in 
temples  of  the  brooding  Buddha.  The 
music  throughout  is  Interesting,  often 
fascinating,  and  Mr.  Elchheim  has  skil- 
fully seen  to  It  that  the  reproach  ot 
monotony  in  mood  and  color  cannot  be 
urged.  He  has  had  experience  as  a  con- 
ductor. It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  led  his  force  with  understand- 
ing and  authority  and  brought  out  effec- 
tivelv  what  he  had  to  say.  He  and  his 
music  were  most  heartily  applauded. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  'welcome  Mr. 
De  Gogorza  again,  as  singer  and  inter- 
preter- to  hear  him  sing  faultlessly  that 
ravishing  air  of  Handel,  the  great  melo- 
dist- to  be  moved  by  his  dramatically 
emotional  rendering  of  the  song  by 
Alvarez.  Handel's  air,  however,  does 
not  need  ot;..ir  Instruments  than  the 
strings  for  which  he  wrote,  and  the  or- 
chestration vf  the  accompaniment  to  the 
Canto  del  Fret  diaro  does  not  enhance 
the  pathos,  rage  and  despair  of  the 
melody.  When  we  listen  to  Mr.  De 
Gogorza  we  realize  that  song  cannot, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  be  num- 
bered among  the  lost  arts. 

A  brilliant  performance  of  Goldmark  s 
overture  brought  the  end  of  a  truly 
memorable  concert.  To  paraphrase  a 
;  line  of  Coleridge's,  the  spring  came 
tumultuously  up  Goldmark's  way.  He 
could  not  have  chosen  for  a  motto: 
"Come,  gentle  Spring!  ethereal  Mild 
ness!  come."  > 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
is  as  follows:  Handel,  Concerto  in  F 
major  for  strings  and  two  wind  orches- 
tras- Gilbert,  Suite  from  Pilgrim  Ter- 
centenarj-  Pageant  (first  time  in  Bos- 
ton): Franck,  "Psyche,"  a  symphonic 
poem  for  orchestra  and  chorus  (first 
time  in  Boston  as  a  whole). 

D'INDY  TO  MONTEUX 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Monteux,  dated  Paris,  March  14,  wrote 
as  follows: 

I      "I  learn  from  Rabaud  that  you  have 
I    been  reappointed  tor  two  years  at  Bos- 
1    ton.    I  congratulate  the  directors  and 
1    subscribers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
having  had  the  discernment  to  preserve' 
at  the  head  of  thetr  orchestra,  tho  man 
that.  In  a  word,  reconstmoted  It  In  all 
respects  and  has  raised  It  to  an  artistic 
level  which  tew  slmUar  organizations 
can  pretend  to  equal. 

"Believe  me,  1  cannot  lose  the  remem- 
brance ...  of  the  artistic  enjoyment 
that  your  orchestra  cave  me:" 


a  bath  at  the  Ilotfii  \  . 

was  imperative  for  MIDLJCBNT 

KIPLING  REVISED 

As  the  World  Wags:  ■  | 

Please  rush  correctfon  to  R.  Kipling,  ] 
for  next  edition  of  "Barrack  Room  Bail- 
lads" — in  verse  reading: 
"Ship  me  somewheres  east  ot  Suez, 
Where  the  best  Is  like  the  worst. 
Where  there  ain't  no  Ten  Command- 
ments, 

And  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst." 
In  last  line  make  It  read: 
"Where     there    ain't    no     Eighteenth  | 
'Mendment, 
And  a  man  can  quench  a  thirst!"  i 
Watertown.  J.  P-  READER. 

MISUNDERSTOOD  MR.  CUSH 
As  the  World  Wags: 

1    May  one  be  permitted  to  speak  a 
;  word  for  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush, 
\  whose  innate  delicacy  of  disposition  for- 
bids writing  in  his  own  defence  in  this 
column?    Few  persons,  the  word  is  not 
stressed — few  persons,  I  dare  say.  have 
i  had  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  the 
i  real  beauty  of  character  of  Mr.  Cush  as 
\\ns  the  writer.    Many  of  the  Inslnua- 
I  tions  and  thinly  veiled  Insults  ^why  not 
1  call  a  spade  a  spade-.')  which  have  ap- 
peared here  recently  were  made,  it  Is 
to  believe,  by  Individuals  quite  too  un- 
refined to  appreciate  the  genuineness 
of  a  soul  so  far  removed  from  the  circle 
1  in  -which   they   themselves   move  and 
:  have  their  being. 

!  T  Phall  not  soon  forget  the  evening 
last  August  when  Mr.  Cush  (I  cannot 
'  bring  myself  to  call  him  Throckmor- 
i  ton  in  public)— when  Mr.  Cush  con- 
fl.led  to  me  the  one  great  regret  of  his 
I  life.  We- were  visiting  friends  at  Lake 
Morey.  Vermont.  A  day  of  occasional 
showers  emerged  at  length  into  a  per- 
fect starlit  night.  Our  friends,  attend- 
ing a  danse  feasant  at  the  Casino  in 
which  neither  Mr.  Cush  nor  myself 
were  in  the  least  interested,  had  left 
us  to  our  own  devices  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Mr.  T.  Pipes  were  lit.  and 
we  repaired  to  the  spacious  veranda 
overlooking  the  lake. 

The  moon,  rising  slowly  over  the  tiot 
I  distant  shoulder  of  Mousilauke  moun- 
nin  revealed  the  slight  mist  which  had 
'  settled   over  the  valley— the   mist  and 
the  moonlight  quite  filling  the  natural 
'  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  hills.  Mr. 

Cusli,    seated    in    a   deep    rocker  and 
1  wrapped  In  a  great  coarse  horse  blan- 
I  ket,    faced    the  water — the  moonlight 
1  striking  full  on  the  finely  chiselled  fea- 
I  tnres  of  his  splendid  countenance.  There 
,  was  just  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a 
chill  in  the  air.    For  the  most  part  we 
'.  were  silent'.    At  length  Mr.  T.  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  meerschaum,  and. 
loaning  forward,  placed  his  palm  over 
my  hand.    "Pegleg,"  he  said,  "the  one 
great  regret  of  my  life  Is  that  1  was 
not  born  a  bird!" 

That  was  all  he  said.    For  a  moment 
I  was  stunned.     Then,   gradually,  the 

Think  of 


fiuur.  Can  you  imagintj  by  einuai  ■ 
rassment  when  I  found  by  goulashes 
had  become  entangled  with  the 
catches   on    the    man's   shoes  who 

stood  next  to  me!   

Mrs.  B.  C.  BROOKS. 


PAWLOWSKl  APPEARS 

IN  PIANO  RECITAL 


Some  Numbers  on  Program  Played 
First  Time  in  Boston 

In  Jordan  Hall  last  evening  Carl  L. 
Pawlowskl,  pianist,  gave  a  recital,  play- 
ing this  program: 

Etudes  Symphonlques.  ^■^^'^STnli; 

Nocturne.  Opua  62.  No.  2  Chopin 

Etude,  Opus  25.  No.  6 
Prelude,  Opus  :!8,  No.  24 
Prelude,  Opus  45 

cirhfirEo  C  Sharp  Minor  .  - 

PrMude,  opus  23.  No.  8  Raohmaninoft 

Prelude.  Opus  23,   No.  4  4,.„,kv 

Etude,  opus  41,  No.  1  ArensKy 

Etude.  Opus  41.  No.  3 

Etude,  Opus  42,  No.  8  «a,H.MnB 

Poeme  Satanlque  ®^  iimi 

Rhapsody  No.   12  ^^f- 

The  most  interesting  features  of  Mr. 
Pawlowski-s  piogram,  if  not  those  of 
highest  worth,  were  the  groups  of  Aren- 
sky  studies  and  Skriabine's  Satanic 
Poem  both  played  here,  so  it  was  set 
down  on  the  program,  for  the  first  time. 
The  studies  proved,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  attractive  enough  pieces  of 
no  great  consequence,  gratefully  writ- 
ten tor  the  pianoforte,  agreeable  to 
hear:  the  third  seemed  the  most  Indi- 
vidual and  worth  while. 

Skriabine's  poem,  written  as  early  at 
least  as  1905,  has  been  long  in  commg 
10  public  performance   In   Boston— too 
long  in  truth,  for  in  these  latter  years 
we  have  been  hearing  music  that  quite 
outdoes  in  oddity  Skriabine's;  and  In 
his  day,  fiot  so  long  ago,  Skrlabine  was 
no  mean  hand  at  writing  music  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  people  stare.  Now 
that  It^at  least   this  poem— has  lost 
its  power  to  amaze.  It  appears  to  have 
little  power  left,  for.  Indeed,  the  com- 
position  Bound.s  today  much  like  salon 
music  with  sudden  outbreaks  of  noise, 
'  to  be  sure,  which  fall  to  say  very  much. 
With  a  different  title,  perhaps,  the  poem 
would  seem  worth  more;  either  Skria^ 
bine  had  a  milder  conception  of  deviltry 
than  one  expects  of  a  Russian,  or  else 
he  set  forth  his  view  with  a  subtlety 
1  over-flne.  ov-i« 
I    It  is  likely,  f-arthermore,  that  Skrla- 
bine expressed  'n  his  poem  something 
more  of  the  sinister  than  Mr.  Pawlowskl 
made  apparent.    This  pianist  is  not  a 
person    who    stresses    emoUon.  With 
much  in  his  favor,  an  absence,  above  all, 
•in  his  manner  of  all  tricks  and  graces, 
he  plays  with  a  good  technique  that  in- 
cludes beautiful,  colorful  tone,  with  the 
musical  intelligence  that  makes  tor  line 
nhrasing  and  a  fine  sense  of  proportion, 
^nd  I^so  with  true  feeling  for  the  music 
he  ha*  in  hand.     An  artist  whv,m  It 
would    surely  be   a   pleasure   to  hear 


A  young  woman  purposes  to  sing  here ' 
In  Symphony  Hall  next  month.  Already  i 
her  trumpeters  are  sounding  fanfares 
in  her  honor.  We  are  informed  betweMtt  j 
the  blasts  that  she  was  born  in  a  town  , 
ot  Connecticut,  "the  daughter  of  poor  . 
but  honest  parents."  , 

And  the  old  negro  minstrel  gag  rushed 
into  the  mind:  "He  was  born  of  poor 
but  dishonest  parents,  shipwrecked  at  a 
tender  age  off  the  rockbound  coast  of 
Long  Lsland  and  washed  ashore  with  a 
crash  towel  and  a  piece  of  soap.  I 

MIXED  COMPANY 

A  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  states 
that  Dr.  Jfames  Peebles,  who  died  last 
1  year  at  u.e  age  of  99,  but  was  believed 
to  be  present  and  Interested  at  a  ban- 
quet given  on  March  23  by  spook- 
hounds,  psychics  and  all  delvers  into 
sub-consciousness  in  commemoration  ot 
his  100th  birthday,  was  "a  friend^  of 
such  world-characters  as  Emerson.  Car- 
lyie,  Victor  Hugo  and  Rider  Haggard. 

LENT 

(People   who   borrow  books,   we  are 
warned,  should  not  lend  those  books  I 
.  round  to  others.) 
A  book  once  lent  to  Julian  Brent  , 

Waned  slowly  from  my  mind. 
Until  one  night  I  thought  to  cite  , 

A  phrase  I  could  not  find.  I 

Beseeching  fatb,  on  Brent  I  wait,  ! 

The  dreadful  truth  to  learn 
That  he,  kind  heart,  had  dared  to  part 

Therewith  to  Dr.  Burn. 

From  place  to  place  the  work  I  trace. 

Then  give  It  up  as  dead. 
And  seek  a  loan  from  one  well  known 

The  volume  to  have  read. 

--I  cannot  lend,"  he  said,  "my  friend, 

t  borrowed  It  from  Pyne, 
But  vou  may  look."    I  clutched  the  book. 

Good  heavens!  It  was  mine. 
_A,  W.  In  the  London  Dally  Chronicle. 


R.  R.  O. 


wonder  of  it  came  over  me.    Thlnl<        '^o"'"  intimate  conditions  than  th. 

lit!    Think  of  the  essentiii  ethereality   under  more  Int^ 
of  such  a  conception!  A  chance  efemera  high  ^''-.^^'Tf^^'^^^^d  ^  Mr.  Pawlowskl 
blo^vn  in  from  another  world.     ^  ^™    ^an  Hall  can  fltrorO^ 
quite  positive  Mr.  Cush  entertained  no   must  learn  to  do  everyt^  ^ 
thought  at  that  moment  regarding  the  iiscale  if  he  wouia  g^un 
modern  science  of  aeronautics,  or  had   the  concert  players  of  the  day 
any  notion   of  commercial   flying.  It 
was  merely  the  simple  naive  regret  of 
a  great  soul. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  sacredness 
of  such  intimacies.  Hardly  would  such 
a  revelation  be  made  here  were  It  not 
in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  might  serve 
to  outwit  and  confound  this  multitu- 
dinous following  ot  would-be  scribes, 
who,  failing  to  appreciate  one  so  far 
removed  from  their  strata,  must  needs 
yap  their  penny-sided  observations  con- 
cerning him  whom  they  may  never  hope 
to  fully  comprehend. 
!    Boston.    JAMES  PEGLEG  HATREE. 


CHICAGO 
MR.  W. 


!  HOWARD  CODING  GIVE 
JORDAN  HALL  CONCERl 


SOCIETY  ITEM 

(■From  a  Newspaper  Serial  Story.) 
"Mr.  Walters  could  have  been  com- 
pletely  satisfied    with   a  large  clothes 


HORROR-STRICKEN  BY 
H.  SULLIVAN'S  REVE- 
LATIONS 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
We  stand  aghast,  breathless,  stupe- 
fied horror-stricken  at  the  terrible  reve- 
lation made  by  W.  H.  Sullivan  in  Bos- 
ton     '-Brunettes  and   blondes  usually 
have  straight  legs,"  said  he,  and  with- 
out a  tremor  of  regret  In  his  voice,  "but 
a  red-headed  girl  with  perfectly  shaped 
legs  is  a  rarity."    We  cannot,  we  will 
not    believe    this   terrible  indictment. 
How  does  Mr.  Sullivan  know?  The  press 
dispatch  says  he  Is  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Millinery  Industry  of  New  Eng- 
land   But  what  has  associated  millinery 
to  do  with  legs?    Let  the  secretary  ot 
the  Associated  Shoemakers,  or  the  Affil- 
iated Stocking  Manirfacturers,   or  the 
Chiropodists'  Union  say  that  red-haired  | 
girls  are  crooked  legged,  and  we  would 
be  almost  persuaxled.   But  now  we  deny 
I  HI    They  may  say  that  Titian-haired 
I  girls  are  without  conscience  and  wlth- 
I  out  heart;  that  they  are  designing,  re- 
morseless and  cruel.    But  while  we  have 
a  voice  we  will  declare  they  are  >.OT 
bow-legged! 

A    HUNGARIAN    RHAPSODY:  FOOD 
FOR  THE  FEET 

(From  last  .Saturda.r's  .Advertiser.) 

Embarrassed 

[     Y]|THILE  riding  out  to  Cambridge 
j     W  last  night  during  rush  hours  the 
cars  were  crowded.    No  seats  to  be 
had  I  had  to  stand  up.    When  we 


Pianist  Pleases  witli  Brilliant  Tech 
niqne  and  Tonal  Qualities 
This  was  the  prograra  at  Ho-»rari 
Coding's  piano  recital  In  Jordan  Ha 
yesterday  afternoon:  Prelude  from  Is 
Partita,  Bach;  "La.  Tecdre  Nanette,' 
Couperln;  L'Isle  Joyeuse,  Debuesy!  "O 
Wings  of  Song,"  Mendelssohn-Lls«t 
Water  Nymphs,  Frank  Bridge;  Dawr 
C^ri!  Scott;  Trlana,  Albenlz:  Faschlngs 
schwank  Aus  Wlen,  Schumann. 

Although  Mr.  Coding  deserves  thank 
for"  not  ovor-loading  his  recital  wit 
an  entire  sonata  or  two,  the  whole  c 
the   Bach   partita  because  he  had 
fancy  to  play  the  charming  prelude  t 
it,  and  a  fine  long  group  of  Chopli 
inone  the  less  one  could  wish,  if  onl 
for  avrametry  and  contrast,  that  he  na 
inot  placed  the  Faachlngsschwank,  tl- 
j  basis  of  his  program,  at  Its  very  en( 
One  light  pretty  piece  right  after  ar 
other— tho  theory  sounds  alluring,  bi 
after  all  there  Is  measure  In  everythlnil 
and    Dleasant    trifles    do    come  moi 
gratefully  If  they  follow  musio  of  stoui 
ir  texture.   It  was  an  attractive  touc 
of  Mr.  Coding  s,  though,  to  set  Bac 
and  Couperln,  Instead  of  holdliig  the; 
to  their  U8U34  splendid  isolation,  tt 
gether  with  Debussy  In  one  groop,  ma? 
ter  writers  for  the  pianoforte  all  thre 
Debussy  sounded  the   better  for  tl- 
I  placing,  and  the  earlier  masters  su 
fered  not  at  all. 

If  Mr.  Coding  made  his  program  n 
altogether  Judiciously,  he  played  It  f 
the  most  part  well.  Many  flnej"^ 
tie.  he  has  to  praise  him;  he  Pl«yj»;^'' 
brilliant  technique,  and  -le  posses., 
evidently  an  ear  sensitive  to  tonal  v a 
,ues  since  he  tolerates  '-^r!=>'  soi.n. 
whatever,  and  he  pla 


SieHnR  for  the  work,  above  all  for  Us 
anntlnultv;    Instead    of   one    raood  or 


wlilm  or  emotion  shudlng,  more  or  less 
abruptlv.   Into   another,   ho  divided  ft 
Into  epiuodes.   To  judBe  from  this  Schu-  , 
maun  performance  and  also  from  the  I 

*y\A      nrnirrflrri.      a.  listfitier 


might  suspect  that  Mr.  Coding  has  been  | 
dillylnB  overmuch  with  trifles.  An  ar- 
must  surely  move  by  something 
re*t  as  well  as  merely  charm.  The 
Brahms-Handel   variations,   thoroughly  i 
'Mudled  and  worked  up  to  the  highest  | 
llnt-.h  would  do  Mr.  Coding  no  harm. 

•  R  R.  G.  1 


A  contributor,  wiio  mode.'Jtly  sisn.s 
himself  "D"  for  publication,  write.')  that 
late  in  the  evening  he  was  called  to  iljo 
telephone.  A  voice,  apparently  in  ag- 
ony, asked  him  if  he  remembered  m 
biblical  character  by  the  name  of  Jeph 
tha.  Could  he  explain  the  "mysterious 
lade  of  details  in  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Jephtha's  daughter?" 

"ft  was  idle  that  I  reminded  my  In- 
terlocuteur  (to  use  the  favorite  wcrd 
of  Dumas-translators)  that  Jephtlui's 
daughter  and  Iphigeneia  and  numerous 
other  favorite  offspring  of  ancient  gen- 
eraJs  were  offered  to  the  god  of  battles 
In  return  for  the  glory  of  winning  wars 
by  aivine  bribery.  That  'did  not  satisfy 
He  had  several  categorical  ques 


him. 


tlons  answered:  Would  Jephtha  have 
sacrificed  a  cat  had  Tahby  appeared 

w     .."-"'^^^  '''•^    ''"'y  dauKhter? 

I  Would  a  cat  have  been  as  satisfactory 
as  a  maiden?  Why  did  Jephtha's  daugli- 
I  ter  descend  upon  the  mountains?  Why 
did  she  want  to  spend  two  months  on 
I  the  mountains?"  etc.,  etc. 

BIBLICAL  STYLE 

I    Our  contributor  continues:    "I  have 
[for  a  long  time  felt  that  there  Is  an 
I  exaggerated  and   uncritical  value  set] 
upon    biblical    narrative   and  biblical 
style.   A  style  that  cannot  be  imitated 
Is  certainly  not  a  good  style:  for  in- 

^''f  "^^^  ^"^^  archaic  endings 
etn  for  s  affected  now  onlv  by  poetas- 
ters not  influenced  by  Verslibrism  Fu- 
turism, JJadaism.  Vortici.sm  and  Cavort- 
jcism  is  detestable.  Who  .would  expect 
success  for  a  novel  In  which  everything 
[but  the  names  of  the  characters  and 
one  or  two  hints  was  left  to  the  ima^ 
iht  o-k"!*^  reader?  Every  episode  in 
-he  Bible  has  been  elaborated  into 
drama  and  Action,  There  must  be  con- 
fh'I";f  '  I'terature  clustering  around 
da    hT  ^S^^e  of  Jephtha's 


But  when 
CoralnR  I  . 

He  wrung  his  n.i.ul.-,  and  turo  his  huir, 
And  cryed  out  most  piteously; 
Oh!  It's  thou,  sak\  ho, 
That  have  brought  me  low, 
And  troubled  me  so. 
That  I  know  not  what  to  do. 
Tenny.ion  saw  her  In  his  "Dream  of 
Fair  Women." 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Glleadlte, 
A  maiden  pure;  as  when  she  went 
along 

Of  music  left  the  Hps  of  her  that  died 

To  save  her  father's  vow. 

The  Rabbis  Insist,  however,  that 
Jephtha  could  easily  have  been  released 
from  his  vow. 

(It  is  strange  that  Higgin.-j  did  not 
refer  to  the  Idomeneus  legend.) 

Jephtha's  daughter  has  been  the  hero- 
ine of  at  least  a  dozen  operas — one  of 
them  was  by  Meyerbeer— and  many 
oratorios  and  cantatas,  of  which  llan- 
dcl'a  Is  the  most  famous.  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  performed  It  here 
on  Feb.  17,  1S67.  Among  the  solo  sing- 
ers v,-ere  Mme.  Parepa,  George  Simpson 
and  M.  W.  Whitney. 

We  are  surprised  at  "D's"  remarks 
about  biblical  narrative  and  biblical 
style,  and  about  style  in  general,  and  in 
no  way  approve  his  opinion.  Apropo.s 
of  unknown  names  of  biblical  charac- 
ters, we  are  told  that  Jephtha's  daugh- 
ter vas  named  Mehala,  at  least  she  is 
so  named  in  RoUe's  oratorio  (Leipsic, 
17S4). 


WHAT  THE   RABBIS  SAID 

As  this  is  'Sunday,  let  us  in<juire  into 
Jephtha. 

The  rabbis  regarded  him,  as  an  insig- 
lificant  person  who  waged  a  sort  of 

ITjT.y:'''^'^^'^-  ^""'^  "^""e  him  as 
one  of  the  three  or  four  men  who  made 
imprudent  vows.  Some  treat  him  as  an 
eponymoue  hero.    The  Lord  was  sorely 

Im'^fi'^i^P'"^''^'^  he  said,  "What 

will  I  do  if  an  unclean  ammal  comes  out 
to  meet  him?"  Perhaps  this  was  the 
reason  why  Jephtha  was  fated  to  die 
by  an  unnatural  decaying  of  his  bodv 
°'  ^^^^  his  bones  he^e 

ana  there  and  were  buried  where  they 

According  to  the  ra)bbis  the  daughter 
or  Jephtha  was  not  eo  submissive  as  \s 
Kenerally  believed.  She  asked  her  father 
hard  que.stions,  and  went  to  the  Sanhe-  '. 
mn^Vi,  >-«luest  for  a  delay  of  two  I 
months  was  granted.  ; 
f  J*!!,  "^1  mentioned  In  the  Bible,  j 

^r  the  domestication  of  that  animal  In 
Palestine  was  later.  There  are  refer- 
ences ,n  the  Talmud  to  the  cat  which 
ead  one  to  believe  that  Puss  came  orig- 
inally from  Persia.  A&  is  known  to  every 
one  the  cat  was  made  much  of  In  Egypt 
book  r.?  "'8;^'"^^'  Esq.,  in  that  strange 
fKo.  '  ^'^^"^calypsls,"  declares  that  Jeph- 
tha s  daughter  Is  to  be  found  in  Iphi- 
senla;  but  he  also  found  Jonah  and 
^amson  m  Hercules.  "The  'Iphthi- 
ri^nl^K."'  Homer  is  literally  'Jephtha's' 
(laughter.  It  is  impossible  for  this  iden- 
tity or  name,  joined  to  almost  identity 
?r  history,  to  be  the  effect  of  accident." 
J-ie  quotes  as  an  authority  the  "Diage- 
Ro""ert  Taylor,  which 
na^  published  in  1833;  in  Boston,  in  18.51. 
Ji?  ""'^  "Devil's  Pulpit"  was  Im- 

IrJi^r?^         ^"""'^  t°  enter  into  large 
fi^^"'^^^  not  again  to  offend."  It 
;s  said  that  he  repented  and  recanted, 
ihe  conclusions  of  such  a  mind  are  of  i 
1   ..r^i?*"^  °"  either  side  of  a  ques- 
tion. )    But  our  Higgins  thought  that  ! 
Hebrew  is  Welsh,  and  Welsh  is  San-  ■ 
-crit  and  Latin;  "therefore  Hebrew  is 
Sianscrlt." 

IN    LITERATURE   AND  MUSIC 

Yes,  "D,"  Jephtha  and  his  daughter 
re  glorified  in  literature.    Hamlet  quot- 
ed from  an  old  ballad: 
Have  you  not  heard,  these  ?nany  years 
ago, 

Jeptha  was  judge  of  Israel? 
'^;^  had  one  only  daughter  and  no  mo,  / 
The  which  he  loved  passing  wel!:  j 


FOR  PUBLISHERS  OF  NOVELS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  these  days  of  sheer  blatancy  in  the 
manner  of  puffing  literary  wares  what 
a  pleasant  contrast  it  is  to  read  In  a  ; 
letter  of  George  Eliot  to  one  of  the  i 
Blackwoods,  so  long  ago  as  1%:,^.  that  i 
she  shuddered  at  the  suggestion  of  re- 
printing in  the  form  of  advertisement 
such  stock  sentences  from  the  newspa- 
pers as  "best  novel  of  the  season"  or 
"best  novel  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time."    "Surely,"  she  says,   "no  being 
above  the  rank  of  an  idiot  can  have  his 
inclination    coerced    by    them;    and  it 
would  gall  me  to  see  my  book  recom- 
rnended  by  an   authority  who  doesn't 
know  how  to  write  decent  English-  no 
quotations  of  this  vulgar  kind  can  do 
credit  to  a  book."  ; 

George  Eliot  balk«d,  too,  at  advertls-  , 
ing  the  number  of  copies  sold  when  a  ' 
new  edition  had  been  called  for,  telling  ■ 
Blackwood  tliat  the  practice  was  made 
vulgar  and  worthless  by  the  doubtful  | 
veracity  of  some  publishers,  and  the  i 
low  character  of  the  books  to  which 
they  affixed  this  supposed  guaranty  of  i 
popularity. 

RALPH  WARDLAW  GLOAG.  ' 
Boston.  f 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  inclosed,  clipped  from  the  March 
11th  issue  or  your  "esteemed  contem- 
porary," the  Transcript,  shows  an  ex- 
traordinary disregard  of  the  child  labor 
laws.  Do  you  think  that  the  authorities 
should  be  notified? 

Yours  for  the  abolition  of  Income 
ta>--es.  R.  E.  EVERETT 

West  Roxhury. 

"A  NURSEMAID  wanted.  Position  for 
a  young  child,  also  infanti  references 
required,"  eta 


ALFEEDO  CASELLA  is  regarded 
as  an  extreme  radical  of  the 
Micals,  ret  his  edition  of  Beetho- 
vfias  piano  sonatas  published  in 
tftree  handsome  volumes  by  G 
Ricordi&  Co.,  of  Milan,  is  anj^hing 
but  shocking.  The  long  preface  is 
B  remarkable  essay  in  which  Mr 
Casella  gives  his  reasons  for.  the 
need  of  a  new  edition. 

"Beethoven's  text  is  very  imner- 
fect.  ,  Shourd  it  be  simpl^  r^o^ 
Jtructed;  or  .hould  it  be  completed, 
bringing  to    ight  all  the  lo/ideas 
R.ir,'''''^       ^   ^^t-^"*   state  in 
Beethoven's    musical  orthography, 
^hich  IS  far  too  rudimentair."  In 
Beethoven's  time  the  art  of    "  ' 
tedications  for  interpretation  wal'^n 
fin.  ^early  stage.    "Perhaps  the  inter, 
pretative-  artists  of  that  time  de- 
served greater  confidence  than  those 
^today  l"  We  know  that  BeeJhoven 
the  great  romanticists 
Wayed  his  music  "with  admirable 
cpmplexity  of  expression,  of  wWch 
the  rare  original  indications  give  but 
the  faintest  id*. -.  .  .  The  enormous 
popularity  of  Beethoven's  sonataTex! 
poses  them  to  the  greatest  perils- 
tha.  IS  to  say,  to  be  taught  by  per- 
sons full  of  the  best  intentions,  Wt 
lacking  in  the  authority  necessary  for  I 
commenting  upon  so  difficult  a  task 
H^ce  the  need  of  an  intproachabie  ' 
text  and    one  provided  with-  all  the  \ 
musical  and  pianistic  observations 
W.ely  to  insure  an  interpretation  at! 
least  c^rvect  and  adequate  "  ' 


.,1— A  Strict  revision  of  the  text  from 
the  existing  manuscripts  and  the  orig- 
inal editions. 

2 — The  correction  and  the  completion 
of  the  original  "phrasing*  which  was 
Imperfect. 

J— The  modincatlon  of  certain  dyna- 
mic Indications  that  are  erroneous  or 
Insufficient;  and  the  general  comple- 
tion of  the  original  nuances  by  others, 
secondary  ones,  dependent  on  thesf. 
always  conformable  to  the  natural  laws 
p(  musical  expression. 

4 —  A  modern  fingering,  destined  to 
insure  to  a  greater  degree  the  musical 
accent. 

5 —  The  complete  Indication  of  mod- 
ern pedalling. 

A  certain  number  of  errors  are  In  all 

The  editions.  There  are  certain  flagrant 
inaccuracies  In  the  manuscripts,  and 
no  manuscript  is  Infallible.  "I  have 
always  left  the  original  text  as  it  was, 
and  have  written  in  the  margin  the 
version  that  I  propose." 

In  Beethoven's  time  the  method  of 
distributing  phrase-marks  was  primi- 
tive. These  marks  hardly  ever  agree 
■with  the  real  phrasing.  "Prof.  Rle- 
mann  has  elaborated  a  ■scientific  sys- 
tem of  phrase-marks,  thanks  to  which 
a  poor  amateur,  in  possession  of  the 
editions  of  the  celebrated  German  doc- 
t(;i'  should  be  able  at  once  to  'sing' 
liiSe  a  Liszt,  a  Joachim  or  a  Casals. 
More  modest,  I  do  not  pretend  to  such 
a  miraculous  result.  I  hav«  been  con- 
tent to  put  togeyther  the  whole  body  of 
phrase-marks  ih  the  Sonatas,  iVi  order 
to  render  it  logical  and  thus  facilitate 
tlie  true  comprehension  of  the  work  to 
»,  player  of  only  moderate  aptitude  for 
I  music." 

I     Dynamic  indications  are  more  helpful 
I  in  the  Sonatas,  but,  here  too,  are  omis- 
{<ions,  "the  result  on  the  one  hand  of 
j  the  excessive  amount  of  confidence  that 
i  Beethoven  had  in  the  intelligence  of  his 
performers;  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
rapidity  and  nervous  excitability  with 
which   he   wrote   many   of  his  manu- 
scripts."     Mr.    Casella    discusses  the 
"crescendo"  that  suddenly  resolves  into 
a    "piano";    the   precise   value   of  the 
"sf"  and  "sfp."    There  is  a  study  of  le- 
gato and  staccato;  modifications  due  to 
the  modern  extension  of  the  keyboard; 
the  ornaments. 

"The  indications  for  the  pedal  are  one 
of  the  weakest  points  in  all  editions, 
<»ven  the  best  (Buelow,  Klindworth, 
d'Albert,  etc.).  in  all  these  editions 
either  they  are  completely  lacking,  or 
—still  worse — the:?'  are  given  in  such 
an  unsatisfactory  and  clumsy  manner, 
that  one  is  greatly  astonished  to  find 
Buch  great  and  illustrious  artists  as 
tiiose  I  liave  just  mentioned,  so  easily 
satisfied.  ...  I  know  by  daily  ex- 
perience how  little  advanced  the  modern 
ait  of  pedalling  Is.  not  only  among 
pupils,  but  even  among  the  virtuosi.  1 
do  not  include  among  these  latter  a 
genius  like  Ferruccio  Busonl,  who  is  an 
illuminating  example  of  the  most  mod- 
em and  developed  science  of  pedalling." 

,"It  is  very  difficult  to  finger  Beetho- 
ven, because  he  'thought  badly'  for  the 
piano.  .  .  .  The  music  disdainfully  ; 
dictates  Its  superhuman  will  to  the  j 
humble  fingers.  One  has  to  meet  such  \ 
extraordinary  demands  by  abnormal  j 
means.  Hence  the  necessity  of  fingering 
Beethoven  sometimes  in  a  rather  'bar- 
baric' manner."  | 

Though  sceptical  about  metronomic 
tempi,  Mr.^  Casella  has  followed  prede- 
cessors. "My  tempi  hardly  ever  agree 
with  those  of  the  great  Germany  edi- 
tions, because  with  the  exception  of 
Buelow's  tliey  are  so  heavy  and  dull  as 
sometimes  to  run  to  the  grotesque.  A 
question  of  temperament,  hence  impos- 
■Ible  to  discusa" 

"Beethoven  is  hardly  ever  understood 
Iby  the  virtuosi  (exxiept  the  very  rare 
exceptions)  and  he  himself  said  of  this 
category  of  artists:  'They  are  people 
•who  lose  reason  and  sentiment  in  pro- 
portion as  they  acquire  speed  In  their 
fingers.'  " 

An  at>surd  tradition  still  prevails  in 
some  quarters  that  because  Beethoven 
Is  a  "classic"  he  should  be  Interpreted 
•wlthoiit  freedom,  fantasy,  flexibility. 
"Is  It  not  now  known  and  more  than 
known,  that  the  tempo  rubato  and  the 
freedom  of  expression,  which  the  igno- 
rant beileye  to  be  an  innovation  of  the 
romantic  school — ^have  been  the  chief  i 
elements  of  musical  Interpretation  since 
the  17 til  centaury?" 

Mr.  Casella  concludes:  "AVhen  our 
student  approaches  many  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Beethoven,  let  it  be  without 
fear;  one  ehould  not  fear  beauty  or 
'respect'  It  merely ;  one  should  love  it. 
One  respects  only  things  that  are  old 
or  dead.  The  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 

There  is  a  chronological  table  of  the 
Sonatas.  We  do  not  see  how  any 
teacher  or  student  of  the  piano-  can  af- 
ft»rd  to  be  without  this  edition. 
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versatlliLi    <  ,    ino  old  actor  11  l.i  i: 
fault  of  the  public. 

"Many  of  our  best  actors  are  cur.- 
)jy  the  charm  nt  a  lovable  and  aitr;. 
tive  personality.  The  public  InslstH,  i 
instance,  on  seeInK  Sir  Gerald  du  AUn 
rier  lr»  certain  typiis  of  acting,  and  v 
fuses  to  have  him  in  any  other  part 

"There  are  a  few  women  who  h;i 
had  years  of  rxperienco  in  playii 
character  parta.     They  are  excellem 

But  the  yoiftig  women  who  can  re.-i 
act  young  women  parts  can  be  count- 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

"This  Is  partly  the  fault  of  the  poJ 
lie,  who  would  much  rather  see  a  pre' 
woman  who  can't  act  than  a  plain  o 
who  can. 

"An  actress  who  has  made  her  noii 
In  parts  in  which  she  look.s  beautii 
dare  not  play  a  plain  woman  part,  ;• 
the  public  would  not  tolerate  It. 

"But  the  fault  is  not  wholly  that 
the  public.    Few  young  actresses  ta. 
their   profession   seriously.     They   <  , 
walk  about  the  stage  prettily  and  lo. 
charming,  but  if  you  ask  them  to 
anything  serious  they  are  lost." 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  new  play  "Wii 
dows"  deals  with  "a  subject  regardli 
which  a  'bill  will  possibly  be  introdur- 
shortly  -In  Parliament." 

Plnero's   new  play,    "The  Enchant, 
'Cottage,"  did  not  excite  hearty  admir.i 
tion  -when  it  was  produced  at  the  Du; 
of  York's  Theatre.      The  Daily  Tel- 
graph   said   that  the  play   is  "hardi 
likely  to  be  a  rival  either  to  the  woi 
of  other  competitors  in  the  same  fiel-: 
or   to    Sir   Arthur's   own   work,  in  hi. 
more  usual  vein.    It  is  with  reluctan. 
that  we  write  this.    For  the  first' tw 
acts   It   seemed    that   the   play,  while 
hardly  likely  to   enhance  Its  author's 
great,  reputation,   would  yet  turn  out 
to  be  a  creditable  ITnitation  of  Barri- 
but  a  weak  third  act  dashed  this  hope, 

Albert  Brtrning  as  the  Elderly  Gentlc-- 
man  in  Shaw's  "Back  to  Methu.selah  ' 
in  New  York  had  to  speak  'about  "Of- 
words,  6000:  in  one  act,  which  lasted  ai 
hour  and  a  half  with  him  on  the  stag- 
all  the  time.  Furthermore,  he  had  t( 
learn  1500  words  for  his  role  in  sectioi 
one,  almost'  as  many  for  his  role  iii 
section  three,  and  rehearse  all  thrtf 
parts  at-  the  same  time,  and  keep  then^ 
separate. 


Notes  About  Concerts,  Mufeicians 
Music  in  London 


Actresses  Who  Cannot  Act: 
'  With  Other  Stage  Notes 

Norman  McKinnel,  talking  with  a  re- 
po"tir  of  the  Dai'y  Chronicle  sta(¥  in 
Loftaon,  said  apropos  of  Henry  Arthur 
Jones's  recent  attack  on  the  modem 
actor: 

"There  are  more  casts  of  brilliant 
men  In  London  at  the  present  time  than 
anywhere  In  tho  world.    But  it  is  ex- 
traordinarily 1  l!   to  find  actresses 
■  Who  can  arf 


Mr.  Molseiwitsqh  played  Tchaikovsky'.'; 
I  B  flat  minor  concerto;  "The  old  story  o:" 
Nicholas  Rubinstein's  unkindness  to 
Tchaikovsky  about  this  concerto  al- 
ways figures  In  the  program  notes,  to- 
gether with  Von  Buelow's  counter-blast. 
Which  was  right?  The  public  has  sided 
with  the  latter.  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  pos- 
sibly has  a  secret  sympathy  with  Nich- 
olas. At  any  rate,  far  from  wishing  to 
mitigate  its  blatancy,  he  fairly  wal- 
lowed in  it." 

English   reviewers   accuse  American 
critics  of  gush  and  hifalutin.  What  is  -to 
be  said  of  this  notice  of  a  singer's  re- 
jcital  in  London?  The  review  was  pub- 
jlished  in  the  Daily  Telegraph: 
I    "The  singing  of  Miss  Dorothy  Silk  is 
of    such    a    pure,    natural,  wondrous 
beauty  that  it  stands  as  a  thing  apart, 
defying  all  critcism  and  analysis,  and 
scorning  anything  so  rigid  as  a  classi- 
fication. It  is  sheer  loveliness  of  sound, 
land  at  times  it  is  so  impersonal  that 
we  forget  that  it  comes  to  us  through 
human  agency;  it  is  the  kind  of  far-off. 
abstract,   (and  yet  intensely  beautiful) 
music  which  comes  -to  the  mind's  ear 
when   rest   and   peace   enter   the  soul 
after  long  waiting,  or  when  we  look 
from  a  hill-top  over  a  vast  sunlit  plain  ? 
grlittering    with    light    reflected    from  - 
slowly  moving  waters  and  tense  with  J- 
the  silence  of  many  sounds.  Her  sing-  2i 
ing  is  more  than  a  perfect  work  of  art; 
it  is  a  work  of  Nature."  •  ! 

Why  is  it,  that  when  a  German  play 
Is  produced  here,  and  the  composer  asks 
for    an    increased  orchestra — that  at 
Daly's  has  been  considerably  augmented 
for  this  production— "The  Lady  of  the 
Rose" — he  gets  what  he  wants;  whereas 
It  happens  invariably,  where  an  English 
work  is  concerned,  that  manager.^  pre- 
fer to  adopt  a  cheeseparing  policy  in  the  ! 
matter  of  the  orchestra.    In  more  than 
one  case  lately  the  band  for  the  pro-  , 
ductlon   of   a   musical   play   has  been 
"cut"  to  an  irreducible  minimum.  On 
the   other    hand,    whenever  a  German 
oojnposer  comes  along  and  requires  this 
extra  instrument  or  th.if.'additional  per- 
cussion, and  what  not  besides,  hi."'  •  ,  - 
quest  is  granted  without  demur;  so  li: 
if  he  happens  to  have  scored  his  v.. 
more  or  less  elaborately,  he  gets  all  liiu 
effects  he  desires   in   the  actual  per-  ■ 
formance. — Daily  Telegraph. 

Miss  Audrey  Smith,  who  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Wigmore  Hall,  though  only 
10  years  of  age,  has  acquired  sufficient 
facility  of  finger  to  get  through  a  Bach 
prelude  and  fugue,  a  Mozart  sonata  and 
Schubert's  Impromptu  in  E  flat  without 
many  serious  slips.    There  the  matter 
really  ends,  in  so  far  as  pianoforte  play- 
ing in  the  fullest  sense  is  concerned.  W.- 
did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  disceni 
enough  outstanding  musical  ability  • 
warrant  an  appearance  in  public.  s> 
cannot  believe  that  much  good  is  serv- 
thereby.— The  Times. 

The  Albert  Hall  quite  full  and  qu 
LSilent  is  an  impressive  thins-  and  i" 
fh     ■      ,    ^O^J'  ^   _ 


...  I 


worth  all  the'afljectives  that  are  w, 
on  great  art.    We  do  not — we  soin. 
cannot— say  much,  as  a  nation.  uu 
superlatives  mean  by  this  time  rracti-k 
oallv  nothing.    Foreign  nations  licat  us 
hollow  in  their  eulogies.    We  ju.st  go. 
an<l  applaud   (If  possible  at  the  risht 
places)  and  grunt  out  some  epithet  to  ^ 
friend,  and  co  home.    It  is  probajW.v  all 
right,  l)€(,ause  foreigners  often  say  that 
English   audiences  are    the   best.  We 
hope  M.  Chaliapin  thinks  so.  too.— The 
Times.  , 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  If  elng- 
ers  -would  make  up  an  unfaltering  mind 
that  they  have  a  tale  to  tell  and  are  de- 
termined the  audience  .shall  understand 
it  (and  that  if  It  happens  also  to  have 
a  good  tune,  so  much  the  better)  thsy 
would  attain  their  object  with  the  mini- 
mum of  trouble. — The  Times- 
Except  In  cases  where  some  very  spe- 
cial reason  can  be  advanced  tor  having 
recourse  to  such  a  procedure,  a  "one- 
composer"  program,  on  general  grounds, 
is  to  be  deprecated.    There  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  pianist  who  think.^ 
that  an  aiI-C"hopin  program  will  reveal 
his    powers.  Interpretative    and  other- 
wise, at  their  highest,  and  we  a"  know 
that  there  are  pianlsits  of  a  classical 
bent  who  are  content    to    dedicate  a 
whole  recWal  to  Bach  or  to  Beethoven, 
Just  as,  In  recent  times,  we  have  known 
others,  of  modern  proclivities,  who  have 
pinned  their  faith  exclusively  l"  Scria^ 
bin     But  when  It  cornea  to  a  recital  of 
'  songs  and  piano  pieces  it  is  a  little  dlf- 
i  iflcuU  to  see  why,  with  such  an  illlmlt-. 
1  able  realm  to   pick   and  choose  from 
i'both  the  singer  and  the  pianist  should 
decide  to  draw  upon  Brahms  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  composers,  ancient 
and  modern.— Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Dallv  Telegraph,  apropos  of  a  re- 
vival of  "ilartha,-  described  the  music 
as   "spontaneous  and  extremely  orlg- 

The  more  familiar  the  melody,  the 
more,  possibly,  the  pianist,  who  has  to 
pHy  it  so  frequently,  feels  he  simply 
must  do  something  fresh  to  keep  him- 
self Interested,  but  it  is  a  pity  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  of  forgetting  that 
i=re  is  a  great  deal  in  a  simple  theme, 
rhaps  the  chief  part  of  It.  which  can- 
not be  expressed  unless  given  out  ^■.^<i- 
lly  and  In  a  simple  and  natural  m-s»;->fer. 

~Uiss  n'^rray-Aynsley,  singer:  The  in- 
tonation is  decidedly  poor.  As  Euripides 
might  have  said,  "the  mind  vovved.  but 
the  vocal  chords  were  not  bound  by  the 
oath  "     Still,  that  is  better  than  the 
other  way.  which  is  the  He  in  the  soul 
People  who  cannot  sing  in  tune  ought  , 
not  to  be  considered  at  all;  our  grand-  ] 
fathers  didn't— they  ran  away.    But  in  i 
those  days  people  made  a  real  study  of 
If-five  or  ten  years.    Yet  Miss  Murray-  | 
\-,-nsley  can,  if  you  turn  your  minds 
r  "away  from  her  intonation,  make  a 
,.nd  deal  of  a  song.    She  makes  one 
ifferfnt  from  another,  and  the  begin- 
uig  different  from   the  end;   there  is 
i.-nty  of  color  in  her  voice,  and  thougli 
.0  do  not  actually  hear  more  than  t\ri 
r.nsecutive  words  (except  in  the  Kng- 
>  ;h  one«).  we  gather  from  the  shape  of 
the  song  that  she  has  im^erst.0Qd  and 


critic  says  it  is  always  .ilayc'Ll  i^oo  Ui-  ^ 

Opinions     differed     In     Paris  when 
d-Jndya  "Poeme  desRlvages"  Performed 
here  was  produced  '  her«  f or  tl,,  flrst 
time  at  a  Colonne  <  oncert  V  eb  26.  Pome 
idmitled  the  solidity  of  the  structure 
me    mposing  orchestration,  but  foumi 
the  music  without  abandon,  even  bore- 
SQ^e    "M.  d'indy  knows  too  much  and 
k^wR  It  too  well.    The  hearer  is  sti- 
fled bv  all  this  science;  he  demands  air. 
nthei  s  were  warm  in  praise. 
°Zandonai  s  new  opera.  ".Udiet  aiid  Uo- 
?neo"  met  with  an  enthusia-stlc  reicp- 
non'at  Rome.    It  is  dei^cribed  as  melo- 

dlcally  dramatic.  naint-Se- 
Debussy  s    -Martyrdom    of  ''^'"^^.^ 
bastian  '  will  be  produced  at  the  Pans 
opera  with  Ida  Rublnstein  ln  June  It 
has  not  been  staged  in  ^'f ^'S  slnco  ,<.! 
.J  when  it  was  produced  nt  the  r  hatelet. 

Tt  may  1>V. remembered  that  the  mu.s.c 
i  warperformod  here  at  the  Boston  Opera 

,  ^-sr^r^j?d:ioup'"Sno:,7in 

i  S  Mar."  ..^  Th/ work'  was  unfavor- 

^Teovscs  Hue  has  been  chosen  a  mem-  | 
ber     f  the  Academie  des  Beaus-Arts. 
Hi^  competitors  were  Bruneau.  Maie-, 
chal.  Pierne.  Georges  """l 
rprnian    Music    Festivals;     Bach  a 
Oernian    mu  .j^        i ; -Brahms  at 

g:n"e"g  i-r"une;  Vger  at  Breslau.^ 

■'fcon"certVf- works  by  T.uigi  Manci- 
„elli  was  recently  given  in  his  memory 
ni  the  \ugusteo  in  Rome. 

Vlie  Po  rce-s  life  of  Wagner,  recentb 
published  l.y  Henri  Laurens,  Paris,  is 
warmly  praised. 


now  arises,  draws  on  his  ^^hlu'  > 
B?oves   and   then    by  ,  "V^^^^^'a 

preparatory  exercise  he  indulges  in  a 
hit  of  a  Spanish  dance.  jj»„iv 
•■At  its  conclusion  Krazy  J^^/^t^V"^ 
confronted  by  the  Mysterious  btran  er^ 
The  sophisticated  audience  will  o»^f.^'^^ 

-s.';™  K.ri  ?3 

^'•••It  is  a  fit  progressive,  a  fit  de  luxe 
the  Katn  P  Blues,  in  which  the  wily 

The   moon  comes  (*it.  I, 
Krazv  dreams.    Indomnitable  ICat 

The  music  is  scored  for  flute  (inter- 
ch^angeXre  with  Piccdo.  oboe  clarlne  . 
tenor  sa-<a phone,  bassoon,  tv^  hori^s 
Wo   trumpets.   K^-,  J-^'^prno 'Tnd 


Was  ]j/r'' 
liarl  of  'li 

■'-X  program' of  Wednesday  is  as  fol- , 

Aotor  Yamana 

the    -Pona....  Ix^buHsr 


A.n  Ea.-itcrn 
Narcissu 


It  Is  a  Biid  H'lying. 
The    Byzantine  Saint 

A  Juggl*r  

scherzo 
Legend 


.  .  Dol>uasy 

 UetiiissN 

. .  .Moszkowfil- 
.  Tchaikovp; 
^achmani 


"traps. 


^Carpenter's  "Krazy  Kat" 

"mlm  s  anrc^n.^:s.\vin  he  perfomW  by 
AfWlnh  Bolm  and  his  company  at  the 
Sh  l  ert  Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon 

-rhe  miisic  of  -Mr.  Carpenter's  panto- 
mfme  vvas  composed  in  June.  July  and 
Tn^ust    1921.     11  Avas  performed  at  a 
^oncen  of  the  '-'^'-ago  Symph.my  or- 
chestra in  Chicago  on  Dec.  23.  l.i-l.  oe 
?ore   the  pantomime  was  put  on  the 
stiKf-     The   Chicago   Opera  Company 
brought  out  the  ballet.in  Chicago,  and 
ii^PTf.  were  performances  by  Mr.  mnm 
/anrhircom^any  in  l-^;  ^own  Ha^  New 
v^rl-  on  Jan.  20  and  21  of  this  year. 
i^Mr.'  Carpenter   Prov  Wed  explanatory 
notes  for  the  Program  Book  of  the  Cht- 
Icago  orchestra.     That  Bostonians  see- 
^  ing  the  ballet  may  dilate  with  the  proper 

emotion  we  reprint  his  notes. 
1    Vo  all  lovers  of  Mr.  Harnman  s  In- 
■  ^enlous  cartoons  it  must  have  seemed 
fnevitable   that   sooner   or  later  Kraz.v 
K  it  and  Ignatz  Mouse  would  oe  dragged 
bv  some  fool  composer  Into  music  I 
^  have Tried  to  drag  them  not  only  mto 
m^'sic  but  on  to  the  stage  as  well  by 
ml'ns  Df  what  I  have  called  for  •bvtou. 

reb  sons'  a  iazz_;^^.toml!5Le.  _  ...  ^- — ^1 

I    "To   those   who   have   mastered  Mr.i 
Harriman's'  psychology  it  may  ex; 
I   Inlained  that  Krazy  Kat  is.  the  Vorlds! 
.he  song  thstt.  she  has  un^erstwd  ana  I     ^'^^^^^'^^    optimist-Don    Quixote  andi 
,  .:ighed  them.   Incidentally!  we  are  get-;        p„,.,ifa,   ..'olled  into  o"^.    It  is  tnei^, - 
,ng  back  to  the  old  polyglot  program.,     .  f^^e  possible  tor  him  to  J?^^^ 
:,'fe  we  are  with  five  languages,  the        stantly  at  white  heat  a  passionate  affair 
i  ih  (Russian)  added  by  the  war.    Well.  1 
(11'     It  mav  be  all  right,  but  it  is 
ather  fun  sometimes  to  feel  the  force 
f  the  words,  and  to  know  that  we  have 
Briton  and  not  a  cosmopolitan  in  front 
■  us.    But  such  a  thought  leads  to  the 
lornv  question  as  to  j*hat  is  the  object 
f  giving  a  recital,  which  Miss  Murray- 
ynsley's  recital  did  not  in  any  way 
-use.— The  Times. 


drums, 

strings.   ■ 

"The  White  Peacock,"  music  by 
..e^tte  lamented  Charles  Tomlinson 
Griffes,  was  performed  ^^^/g"™^^ 
Theatre    New  York,  in  June,  l.nv. 

=!%„t<rested  bv  William  Sharp's  poern 

amid  these  surroundings. 

Crist's  Javanese  Ballet 

Balnbridge' Grist's  Javanese  ballet  will 
nerformed  tomorrow  afternoon  for 
the  first  tTme  by  Mr.  Bolm,  who  wrote 
ithe  scenario,  and  his  company. 

prtncesl  Pregiwa,  .^^%ZZA  -  - 

'^^^.t^^^'^^^^^^-l        Medium  of  the  Victrola 


i  ...  Mou63org.Hl<' 

Oricntale   >   .Cyril  ScoU 

Uanse   Negre    '  , 

The  music  of  •■Narcissus  at  the  Poiui 
u  Debussy's  "Clair  de  Lune";  of  u 

s  a  Bird  Plying,"  l^e>"'-y'|  A? "'"l'.'," 
No    2-    "The    Byzantine   Samt.  1" 
hussy's   "Calhedrale  ICngioutie. 

m2  Henri  has  "♦nterpreled"  music  by 
ScHab^^  Schoenberg.  Ravel.  The  last 
n^med  -rote,  to  him  ro-frn^ns  his 
•'Pavane  of  a  Dead  Infant*  .  It  is  a 
rfv^al  child  pompously  .•elArating  th 
removal  of  her  earthly  Intentions." 
Raveris  not  always  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

MUSIC  RECEIVED 

The  Herald  acknowle.iges  tiie  receipt 

East    Korty-elghth   'street,  :4ew] 
St°mrt  Mason-Song.  "Quand  ce  beauj 

PHntemps  je  vois';^  ^^"--'li^.^re'" 
Richard   Hammond-bong,     There  U| 
»   Ladv  Sweet  and  Kind. 
Fe'^  iBorowski-Noctume  lyndue  for 

Edward  Coliins-Valse  Capricieuse  for] 
Palmgren-Canxonetta  for  vio- 
lin and  piano,  op.  7S.  No  3,  piano| 
,  rece.s;  Elegy  op.  T5.  No  3;  Barcarol  o. 
mi  15  No  4;  The  Pin  tVheel,  op.  7W. 
No.    6.    Humoresque    tor    violin  an? 

0}'^R°D1^<^]C0MPANY  Boston^ 
Ple.asant  Paths  jo  Piano  Playmg  byl 
.rsCHErT  bXtHKR.  New- York: 
''^The  Teenfe  Weenie  Music  Book .  for 
,.-^-sJ^^Iir4'M-?"^(5oMPANT. 

f«  Folk  Songf  with  piano  accompanl- 
'r^enf  compiffd  and  edited  for  use  m^ 

school  and  home  ^J.^^'^^^'^  J'^e 
vison  and  Thomas  Whitney  Surette. 
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Musical  Education  Through 


dance'  and   later  Pregiwa   dances.  In 
M     tiidst    of   the   revelry   a  monster 
■  cnter^and  t^e  r^ncess  and  her  servants 
flee     PHnce  Zatoc  appears  and  engages 
l^,  e  nfonster  in  comi^at.  finally  k.Uing 
it      There  is  general  rejoicing.  rhen 
Icomes  an  intei-^zo,  with  curtain  down 

l^Ve'^rtr^^^rrevealtn.  the  kln«_ 


VARIOUS  MUSIC  NOTES 

There  is  talk  In  Vienna  of  a  new  con- 
servatory of  music  to  be  directed  by 
.Lichard  Strauss. 

"Mme.  Genevieve  Vix  is  the  cherished  ^ 
rhlld  of  Barcelona— every  time  her  1 
uame  is  on  the  bill,  the  theatre  is 
c  rowded  as  If  by  magic."  We  heard  the 
;.our-voiced  soprano  here.  An  angular 
octrees,  v  et  a  I'aris  correspondent  says 
-he  is  incomparable  in  every  lyay.  It 
is  true  that  there's  no  one  exactly  like 
ber.  „ 

A  Bacchanale  from  Roger  Ducas.se  s 
mlmo  drama  "Orphee,"  played  in  1^11 
at  Petrograd.  was  performed  at  a  Co- 
lonne concert  in  Paris,  Feb.  18.  It 
portrays  the  singer  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  woman.  "What  a  noise'.  What  a 
noise!"  exclaimed  the  Menestrel. 
;  The  Christmas  Oratoria  of.  B^h  has 
been  performed  at  a.  concert  of  L  fcglise 
I  de  r  Etoile.  .       ■  „ 

i    Ravmond    Burt,    a   young  American 
pianist,  has  given  a  recital  In^  Paris 
with   apparent  success;   so   h^«^  ciara| 
1  Robinovitch,    another    "young    Araer- 1 

1  '*^A"suite  Bresillenne  by  Alberto  Nepo- 
mucene.  performed  by  the  Orchestra  do  f 
Paris   was  praised  by  the  critics  tor  its  | 
originality,  color  and  ^^^11  kmt  form 

Thomas-Saiignac  on  Feb.  li.  in  Pans 
gave  a  "zoological"  lecture  and  concert 
with  music  by  Beethoven   Liszt.  Mous- 
Uorgskv..    Chabrier.     Debussy.  Ra-val, 
'<3atle.  Caplet  and  Pbulenc.  I 
Saint-Saens-.s  amusing  zoological  ran-, 
;  tasv    "Carnival  of  Animals."  was  per-  | 
'.Armed        a  v  hole  for  the  first  time  in, 
ne  Concerl^^in  Paris  I 
lie  Swan"  IS  known! 

V  _ 


stantiv  at  wiiiLt:  «*  i^*-  

wUh  Ignatz  Mouse,  in  which  the  gende 
of  each  remains  ever  a  delightful  mys 

'"■Ignatz.    on    the    other    hand  con- 
denses   n  her  sex-less  self  all  the  car- 
dfnal  vices.    If  Krazy  Kat  blows  beauti- 
ful bubbles.  Ignatz  shatters  them;  if  he 
builds  castles  in  Spain    Ignatz  is  ther. 
with  a  brick.    In  short,  she  is  meaner 
than  anything  and  her  Ko'"'"^^";,^'',  ,1 
••\tler  a  few  ;ntroductory  bars  the 
curta*in  is  rai-sed'and  Krazy  is  dlsc^ov- 
ered  asleep  under  a  tree.    (Officer  Pup 
inasses  swinging  his  club.    AH  is  well.] 
Then  comes  Bill  Poster,  a  canine  rela- , 
tlvrof  omcer  Pup.  with  his  bucket  and 
brush;  and  pastes  upon  the  wall  an  an^ 
.nouncement   of   the  Grand   Ball  u  h.ch 
will  shortly  be  given  for  all  the  am 
r^als.   The  job  finished  BH  d-Parts. 

"Krazy  wakes  u,>-he  rubs  his  ejes 
and  reads  the  excitmg  P°^,^f  ^ 
moved  to  try  his  steps.  He  fi"d-  Ms 
feet  heavy,  and  numerous.  Of  ^.^,7<^;f^" 
he   spies   on   a   clothesline   whi<  h  the 

'  moving  scenery  ^^-^^''Tt'^ul 'i,  is  1  ^ 
a  ballet  skirt!  Undoubtedly  it  is  ins 
costume  for  the  ball!  He  appt^oaches 
,  the  clothesline  first  with  restra  nt.  then 
with  eagerness.  He  snatches  the  skirt 
from  tlfe  line,  claps  it  on  and  comes 
bounding  forward  in  high  abandon. 

^^HeTs  interrupted  by  the  appeara.j 
of  Old  Joe  Stork,  drilling  by  with 
hundle  on  his  back.    He  passe_s  on 
he    Has   carelessly   dropped   liis  p." 
Krazy  sniffs  at  it.  filled  ^.th  kunos 
He  picks  it  up  and  carries  it  triun  p 
antlv  to  his  tree  in  the  corner.  . 
opens  the  bundle  and  finds  tha^  it  .  ■  - 
■     tafus  not  what-you  thought  it  would 
but    a    vanity    case,     mirror,  rouge.! 
powderpuff.  lipstick  and  ^J°"f^',-' 
i    /    !,«-luding  a  beautiful  pair  of  white  c  t 

'""mt^andons  himself  to  the  abso,  b- 
ir.g  task  o(  make-up  for  the  ball 

■•Meanwhile,  the  moving 
brought  into  vi.w  the  ho"^«  °f  J^"'^,':', 
Mouse.  The  door  opens  and  Ignatz  s 
kead  appears.  Opportunity  has  knocked 
The  mouse  steals  forward  and  >s  about 
to  sefze  an  inviting  brick  when  Officer 
Pup  (thank  heavens)  arrives  m.  the 
vei-v  icnlck  of  time  and  drives  her  from 


Tr.  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

?n  3^^e  field  of  the  drama  most  .du- 
c^uf  people,  boti,  by;^  their  eou^^^^^ 

th"rngs?°;an°U/^  Vly  inteU4..nt 

criticism  of  a  play  and  can.  moreover 
outline  for  you  fairly  inteUigibly  thei 
standard  of  criticism.  ■.  They  have 
J  '  general  idea  of  the  rules  of  the  gam 
and  appreciate  the  possibilities  an 
limiitatlons  of  the  art;  they  know  wha 
tools  the  playwright  has  at  hand.  O 
course,  few  wilL  make  a  -'professional 
analysis  of  form  or  technique,  but  tliei 
knowledge  enters  into  their  general  im 
pression.  There  are.  also  readabl 
"popular"  books  for  those  who  wish  t 
study  the  game  out*ide  the  class 
■oom.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  etc 
the  same  seems  to  be  true,  although  t 
a  le&s'er  extent.  Here  again  there  ar 
books  for  the  layman  analyzing  lorr 
and  explaining  the  rules  once  more,  no 
for  the  purpose  OS  adverse  or  construct 
ive  "professional"  criticism,  hut  rathe 
for  better  appreciation.  Reference  illus 
trations  readily  explain  the  reading  mat 

But  in  musac  it  seems  to  me  that  tlj,''^^™^ 


upon  his  throne,  worrying  about  the  ab- 
sence of  his  -laughter  Pregiwa.  The 
n^artial  theme  ol  Prince  Zatoc  is  heard. 
Zatoc  and  Pregiwa,  with  attendants, 
enter.  The  king  awaits  an  explanatiom 
\  condensed  >nusical  narrative  of  the 
recent  events  ensues.  The  king  realiz- 
ing that  Prince  Zatoc  has  saved  his 
daughter  s  life,  gives  him  her  hand  in 
mai^-ia-e  and  the  wedding  ceremony 
ToCs!  'Musically,  it  is  a  comWnaticin 
of  the  themes  of  Prince  Zatoc  and  Pi e- 
g  wa  together  with  an  additional  theme, 
an  anient  Javanese  temple  hynxn.  Then 
tollows  a  dancf  for  the  prince  and 
I  princess  and  general  exit. 

The  Javane.^e  have  two  scales,  the 
loamelang    Pelos     and    the  Qamelan 

o<,ionfiro     There  are-'two  strong  char-,  ...   

!ritti>s  of  Uieir  music.    Unlike  other    game  is  not  generally  true;  and  this 
fnti i  nati.ms    they  have  a  definite    ^ne  of  the  assumptione  on  which  m 
s^^tem  of  counle'rpoinl.    Simultaneously  fi..,--  ......  I  beffeve  it  Is  tru 

'  a  theme,  themes,  or  fragments  thereof, 
1  will  be  heard  in  different  time  values. 
For  instance,  a  theme  will  appear  in 
one  voice  in  ouarter  notes,  below  in  six- 
i  ?eenth  notes  and  below  that  in  hal  notes, 
or  even  in  whole  notes.     Constant  repe- 
titions and  variants  constitute  the  tex- 
u'e  and  sustain  the  work.    0"e  mus 
abandon    all    pieconceived    "o  °' 
••Contrapoint"  If  he  would  write  truly 

The  other  characteristic  feature  is  the 
use  of  a  rapidly  played  P^"ern  which 
suggests  the  main  theme  every  now  and 
thfn     It  corresponds  to  our  arpeggios 
accompaniments,    although    the  move-| 
ment   is  varied   by   stepwise  Prosres 
.^^,ns.     This  pattern  is  taken  by  the 
marimba,  wooden  or  metal. 
one  must  hear  this  work  horizontally 
not  vertK-ally,  for  it  is  highly  con- 
,pointal  and  no  part  of  it  was  ha-r- 
,,„icallv  conceived.    The  greater  part 
,t  is  from  four  to  six  voices  countei- 
,nt.    Some  of  these  voices  are  in  oc- 
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DANSEUR  HENRI 

1     Danseur  Henri,   assisted  by  Frederio 
!  Tillotson,  pianist,  who  will  be  seen  ii. 
lordan  Hail  next  Wednesday  night,  is 
;'f  French  and  German  Parentage^  He 
.s  born  at  Baltimore    -^'1..   but  he 
ssed  much  of  his  early  Ufe  '^^^^^^ 

t 


Urland  and  southern  Germany^ 
came  before  the  public  as  ^ 
Munich   in  1912  in   Korngoed  s     Brav  e 
Vunr   Tailor"      Since    then    he  has 
^  ie.1  ?n  the  Argentine  and  Venezuela, 
fn  New  York  and  .other  A-"'"^/^'," '  .o 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  '  n' 
Opera  Company.  When  Eueen-  • 


idea  stands  or  falls,  i  beffeve  it  Is  tru 
that  my  own  experience  is  fairly  typica 
and  a  small  canvass  of  friends  so  f£ 
tends  to  bear  me  out.    I  am  a  studei 
at  the  Harvard  law  echool.   I  like  goc 
jnuslc,  and  more  or  less  regularly  I  a 
lend  the  concerts  of  the  Bostqn  Syn 
phony     Orchestra.     and  occasional 
others.   1  enjoy  the  symphony;  but.  b< 
yond  a  few  adjectives  descriptive  of  gei 
eral  impression  of  the  whole  or  perhai 
of  a  few  striking  effects.  I  can  say  not) 
ing  about  it  intrinsically,  and  I  free 
confess  I  have  no  intelligible  standai 
of  judgment,  at  least  that  1  could  p 
into  words.    I  know  that  a  symphoi 
has  a  well-established  form,  but  1  ' 
not  know  what  that  is,  nor,  I  bellov 
could  I  recognize  the  component  pai 
from  the  intricate  w'nole  if  I  knew  thei 
Nor,  I  confess,  with  due  -deference, 
the  program  of  much  material  assis 
ance.    I  can  follow  it  perhaps  ihrou; 
the  introduction  to  the  first  theme.  > 
there  1  am  invariably  lost,  and  for  i 
reason  that,  literally,  I  have  no  come 
tion  of  what  to  look  for  nor  any  b 
the  vaguest  idea,  or  the  tools  the  coi 
poser   Ti'orked    with;    in    fact.    I  a 
a.?hame<l  to  admil  that  more  than  on 
where    the   last  two   movemente  ha 
been   played  without  pause  between 
have  been  unable  tc  tell  the  pomt 
diivision.   This  whole  thing  was  In  fa 
suggested  by  a  phrase  from  a  criticu 
in  The  Herald  of  the  recent  concert 
the    Symphony,   at    which   the  fune. 
march  was  pJaycd  as  a  first  number  < 
of  respect  to  the  late  Nikisch;  the 
viewer  offered   a   possible  apolog>  i 
the  few  that  applauded  by  ^"f^J^] 
that  they  m:ght  have  '^'■=«>'«"J'i!,';'; 
.  for  the  r  :  of  the«jnph- 

].'natevev  , 
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\U>  k  ..I    illu.-dal  hi,,      M  .    i.iMl,  r^laiuliiiK 
|of  miislcal  not.ttion  is  stiicilv  lltiillad  to 
•extract iiiR  the   uielody   in.m  a  liymn- 
j  nino  or  playln);  witIv.K(imc  diffli-uity  a 
simple  i)i.piil;u-  air.    Illu.sirallolis  ol  this 
|.s(iHt  mean  little  or  notnins  to  me.  And 
I  have  nothinp  eWe  to  connecl  for  me 
(the  written  Idea.s  with  tht*nct>i:i!  musi- 
|cal  form.s,  orchestral  coinljirtations,  etc. 

■Phe  idea  you  see.  It  briully,  tliat 
jtho  Victor  peopl,.  pill  GUI  a  .snl.ill  "les- 
Ison-boolv,"  dcsciililns  tlie  fundumenta.1 
Ifoniis  of  tmislcal  poetrj.  the  general 
(rules,  the  iptet  common  ctTecta,  orche.s- 
jtral  comi.lrtatlojja,  etc..  in  short,  tlie 
j tools  with  which  and  the  rules  by  whfth 
ICtie  composer  works,  illustrated  by  rec- 
IomU^.  The  first  record  might,  perhaps, 
Ibe  a  brief  illiistrative  musical  dictionary 
Ifor  the  layman,  a  record  di.stingulshlnt? 
I  the  work  of  the  various  instruments  of 
Ian  orchesti  a,  particularly  those  not  com- 
Imonly  employed  for  solo  work,  and  their 
jvarious  common  combinations,  while  the 
laccom.panyin.g  letter  press  could  describe 
Itheir  range,  meaning  and  employment. 
Jotlier  record;;  might  dirisect  roughly  the 
Icommonest  forms  of  musical  composi- 
Ition,  and  still  others  might  present  com- 
Iplete  "sample"  standard  composit.ons 
[with  accompanying  analytical  and  crit- 
|lcal  key. 

If  1  may  ventui-e  a  simile,  a  .symphony 
(appeals  to  me  as  would.  1  imagine,  the 
(recitation  of  a  Uussian  poem,  or  rather 
lof  a  Uussian  epic  poem  as  presumably 
(embodying  the  most  intricate  form  and 
(perfection  possible.  I  can  appreciate  the 
(musical  effect  of  the  poetry,  p^rliap.? 
(gii;ther  the  mood,  or  the  nu-«ning  of  a 
Ifew  scattered  phrases,  but  the  content 
land  moaning  is  beyond  me.  But  I  am 
(wandering,  and  I  mus\.  apologize  for 
(such  undue  distension  of  a  small  idea. 

Cajiibridge.  it.  T.  C. 

FILM  NOTES 

(The  London  Dall.\  Telegraph.) 
How  formidable  must  be  the  part 
(played  by  tfte  cinema  screen  in  the  life 
lof  today  Is  made  manifest  by  such 
Istatements  as  that  of  the  chief  consta- 
Ible  of  Manchester  last  week.  In  the 
■picture  theatres  under  his  jurisdiction, 
[Bald  Sir  'Robert  Peacock,  there  were 
Il77,560  seats,  sufficient  to  accommodate 
ithe  entire  population  of  the  city  every 
(week  in  the  year.  And  Manchester  is 
Iby  no  means  singular  in  this  respect. 
IMuch  the  same  state  of  affairs  Is  to  be 
jfound  in  every  civilized  community  the 
TOrtd  over.    In  Buenos  Ayree,  a  city 

comparable  in  size  to  Manchester.,  there 
[lare  now  open  128  picture  theatres,  the 
[total  of  paid  admissions  averaging  2,- 
|25O,OO0  a  month,  or  no  less  than  27,- 
1000,000  annually.  All  available  statistics 
[tell  a  sjrtiilar  story.  Thus  the  50  picture 
Itheatres  in  Tokio.  according  to  the  last 
■American  commerce  reports,  are  visited, 
■by  over  lO.OftO.OOO  people  annually,  more  ' 
(than  double  the  number  who  attend  the  [ 

Bgitimate  theatres. 


It  is,  hoiwever.  the  United  States  which 
||r©mains,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  the 

"movie."  The  recent  catastrophe  in 
[Washington,  when  the  roof  of  the 
I  Knickerbocker  Theatre  collapsed,  drew 
(forth  a  flood  of  statistics  destined  to 
■reassure  all  timorous  picture  theatre 
■habitues.  It  is  asserted  that  no  less  than 
l3,500, 000,000  pay  for  admissloii,  every 
lyear,  that  is  to  say,  more  tha.i  30  times 
lithe  entire  population,  and  that  there  is 
lonly  one  fatal  accident  in  36,000,000! 
lEJnormoue  as  these  figures  appear,  they 
■are  more  or  less  proportionate  to  what 
Iwe  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Chief 
IConsta'ble,  occurs  in  Manchester.  As- 
liBuoiing  that  there  are  18.000  picture 
Itheatres  in  the  States,  it  imeans  only  an 
(average  daily  attendance  at  each  theatre 
l|oif  approximately  500  persons.  The  state- 
Iment,  moreover,  is  corroborated  by  the 
jiaccounts  published  of  the  film  distri- 

Dutor.s.  whose  receipts  in  the  latter  half 
jltof  1921  amounted  to  nearly  $60,000,000, 
lor,  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  to 
Iwhicli  the  dollar  is  again  approximating 

iboTJt  £12,000,000. 


What  were  American  producers  fhink- 
[jing  of  in  allowing  a  French  concern  to 
iret  first  into  the  field  with  a  screen  ver- 
sion of  "rtoblnson  Cruso?"  One  of  the 
i)lg  Los  Angc-les  film  producers  is  now 
loroclaimlng  to  the  world  that  he,  too.  is 
IPUtting  a  film  of  Defoe's  immortal  work 
3n  the  stocks.    He  Is  declaring,  in  the 
stentorian   tones  adopted  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  work  is  one  which 
lias  been  a  world  favorite  for  "a  hun- 
dred years."    It  mak.is  one  almost  think 
he  must  have  heard  or  read  the  story 
related  by  some  spiteful  rival  about  Tal- 
IJeyrand's  wife.     The  celebrated  dlplo.- 
tiatist,  it  was  said,  had  invited  Denon, 
lihe  Egyptian  trarieler.  t,o  dine  with  him, 
l^nd  had  specially  begged.  Princess  Tal- 
leyrand  to   make   herself   agreeable  to 
fheir  guest.     He  added  that  she  would 
Ind  a/f-'jok  recounting  Denon's  ad  vent- 
ures .Mid  travels  in  the  librarw.    At  the 
pinner  table  Denon  v/as  quite  bewildered 
vhen    his   hostes?   asked    him    in  her 
[sweetest  tones  to    tell    her    all  about 
Ineeting  "Friday."  and  his  fights  with 
the  savages.   "Do  you  take  me  for  Rob- 
inson  Cru.soe,   princess"  '    the  puzzled 
Sgyptnlogist    asked    at     last.  Mme. 
1e  Talleyrand  had  to  aamit  that  such 
iras  the  case.    She  had,  says  the  inven- 
lior  of  the  story,   taken   Defoe's  book 
from  the  library  shelf  and  conscientious^ 
?one  Through  it,  under  the  belief  that 


. •  'I'l  .  1 :  '  ,  i!  ntr,  as  v,  nu  mi. 

I'alirornian  lilm  tna^natefl.  a  luere  dif- 
ference of  IV  ceiv.  ury  or  so  wa.s,  appar- 
ently, a  negligible  quantity.  It  is  to 
hoped  that  the  ."^ame  carelessness  is  not 
displayed  In  maldng  the  film  a.s  in  an- 
nounc  Ing  It. 

.\  thousuoJ  cnildr<Tn  in  Covent  Oar- 
den   wero  shown  several  films,  among 
them  the  trial  scene  from  "The  Mer- 
chant of    Venice,"    scenery    In  north 
Wales,  information  about  railwavs.  and 
,  the  life  history  of  the  wime  garden  but- 
I  terll.v.    They  wero  apparently  Intei-est- 
jcd  chiefly  in  the  butterfly  film,  but  when 
jthey  were  asked  v.'hlcli  of  the  lour  films 
ihey    preferied,    there    was    an  over- 
whelming  majority   of   hands   for  the 
scene  from  Shakespeare's  comedy. 


A  Slam  at  the  Movies 

(For  The  Boston  Herald) 
The  film  is  a  landscape  canned  in  the 
dark. 

With  dead  nays  limned  when  oold  and 
.stark. 

And  motion  revived  by  multiplicatioti 
But  lacking  the  soul  of  animation. 
Sunlight  bereft  of  colorful  .glint. 
Without  the  scent  or  seasonal  tint 
Tliat  nature  spi-eads  o'er  Its  wide  do- 
main. 

Nourished  b.v  warmth  and  fed  by  rain; 
When    the   heart  calls    for  life   in  its 
ecstasy 

There's  no  answer  for  me  in   a  chill 
fantasy! 

I  JOB  TROTTER. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  por- 
traits of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  painted 
at  Rome  by  a  John  Sargent  of  the  pe- 
riod and  recently  discovered,  should 
read  "Recherches  Historiques  sur  la 
personne  de  Jesus  Christ,  sur  celle  de 
Marie,  etc.,"  by  the  devout  antiquary 
Gabriel  Peignot,  publisheer  at  Dijon  in 
1822.  That  edition  is  of  1000  copies; 
25  on  vellum.  A  second  edition  of  1000 
was  published  In  1S35.  This  book  of  275 
pages,  provided  with  a  full  index,  con- 
tains much  curious  and  interesting  mat- 
ter. % 

St.  Irenaeus  says  that  a  woman  named 
Marcelllna  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the 
Carpocratians  possessed  portraits  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  those  of  our 
Saviour,   Pythagoras,   Plato  and  Aris- 
totle.   According  to  Lambecius,  St.  Peter 
i  ordered  a  portrait  of  the  Saviour  from 
j  the  painter  Joseph  and  then  said:  "My 
json,'  ^OM  must  now  make  my  portrait 
j  and  that  of  our  brother  Pancrace,  so 
that  those  who  own  them,  remembering 
us,  will  say:    'That's   the  Apo^stle  St. 
Peter  who  spoke  to  us  of  the  word  of 
God;  as  for  Pancrace,  he  built  the  tower 
of  Scevophylacus.    The  young  painter 
made  the  two  portraits  and  wrote  at  the 
base  of  each  one  the  name  of  the  one 
represented." 

Nicephorus  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory" tells  us  that  St.  Peter  was  rather 
thin,  of  less  than  middle  stature,  of  a 
pale,  yes,  white  complexion,  while  his 
thick  and  woolly  hair  and  beard  were 
not  very  long.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot 
with  black  pupils.  He  had  no  eye- 
brows; his  nose,  though  long,  was  not 
prominent,  but  rather  flat.  St.  Paul 
was  a  small,  thickset  man  and  btfnt.  His 
face  already  showed  declining  years. 
His  forehead  was  bald,  his  eyelids  were 
not  noticeable,  but  his  long,  aquiline 
nose  was  handsome  and  his  expression 
extremely  agreeable.  His  thick  beard 
was  very  long,  and  it,  with  what  hair 
he  had  on  his  head,  was  streaked  with 
white.  Nicephorus  ends  by  saying  that 
one  could  not  see  these  disciples  with- 
out recognizing  in  them  something  di- 
vine. See  Mr.  George  Moore's  descrip- 
tion of  St.  Paul  in  "The  Brook  Kerith." 
A  portrait  of  St.  John  the  Evang-ellst 
by  his  contemporary  Lycomedes  has 
been  mentioned,  but  its  authenticity  Is 
doubted  by  experts. 

We  expect  to  read  soon  that  Mr. 
Huntington,  now  that  he  possesses 
Gainsborough's  "Blue  Boy,"  will  be  all 
the  more  anxious  to  secure  the  portraits 
of  St.  Peter  and  St  .Paul  at  Rome. 


BELLICOSE    MR.  HEARST 

(Prom  the  Chicajgo  Tribune.) 

William  Randolph  Hearst  welcomes 
war  rather  than  the  four-power  treaty. 
We  looked  all  around  while  we  were  in 
France,  from  Havre  and  Brest  up  to 
Montfaucon  and  along  the  Alsace-Iior- 
ralne  front,  and,  do  you  know,  we  never 
did  see  Bill'.' 

Mind,  this  Isn't  saying  Bill  wasn't 
there.  He  must  have  been,  of  course; 
■but  for  a  person  who  loves  war  he  kept 
mighty  quiet.  R.  h,  L 


siranire  -.^ 

a  ciiam 


MR.    SNAPP,    THE  PASS10NAT« 
FLORIST 

(From  the  Evart  Review,  EWart,  Osceola 
Oounty,  Mich.) 
Married    at    the    M.    E.  parsonage 

Thursday  morning.  Feb.  3,  Christ  II. 
Snapp  of  Forreston,  III,,  and  MlSB  Ima 
Uo.se  Bush  of  Evart.  The  Review  wishes 
the  young  people  a  long  and  happy  life. 

WHEN  WE  WERE  TWENTY-ONE 

(I'or  the  H(>^.tiTn  HcrnUl  l 
In  the  brave  days  when  we  were  twenty- 
one. 

All  girls  were  handsome,  every  boy 
WHS  good. 

Unworthy  actions  were  performed  by 

none. 

At  least,  so  we  have  always  under- 
stood. 

The  ladles  then  were  never  known  to  do 
So  many  things  a  modern  woman  does. 
And  every  man  you  met  was  stanch  and 
true. 

In  fact,  the  world  was  perfect,  Taas. 
it  was? 

Tn  the  brave  days  when  we  were  twenty- 
one. 

The  men  wore  whiskers,  and  the. wom- 
en veils. 

Typewriting  hadn't  really  been  begun. 
And  all  the  office  work  was  done  by 
males. 

Then  Dorchester  seemed  farther  than 
the  stars, 

A  journey  longer  than  the  moral  law, 
Where  people  sat  In  never-heated  cars, 
Their    ankles   swathed    in  cuspidory 
straw.  \ 

In  the  brave  days  when  we  were  twenty- 
one. 

We  had  no  motor-cars,  no  telephones. 
We  used  to  ride,  for  what  we  thought 
was  fun. 

Velocipedes  that  pulverized  our  bones. 
'Twas  sporty  to  Indulge  in  oyster  stews. 
Broad  neckties  camouflaged  unseemly 
shirta. 

Men  wore  spring-bottomed  pants  and 

toothpick  shoes, 
And  ladies  cleaned  the  sidewalks  Wltli 
their  skirts. 


Most  people  slept  in  closely  shutrUp 

rooms. 

For  fear  th'6  noxious  nlght-alr  might 
intrude. 

At   table   housewives   flourished  llttl» 
brooms 

To  keep  the  flies  from  lighting  on  th« 

food. 

We  had  no  ten-cent  stores,  no  mo'vlei 

stars. 

No  Pickford  fascination,  Chaplin  fun. 
No  airplanes,  motorboats  or  trolley-cars. 
In  the  brave  days  when  we  were  twen-f 
ty-one. 

-  - 

And  yet  It's  rather  nice,  I  know  not 
why. 

At  evening  when  the  dally  work  la 
done. 

To  sit  around  the  fireplace  and  lie 
About  the  days  when  we  were  twenty- 
one. 

Brookline.  QUINCT  KILBY. 


CONTENTMENT 

(On  looking  Into  my  coal  bin) 
Little  I  ask;  my  wants  are  few; 

I  only  wish  a  ton  of  coal; 
(A  very  small,  small  ton  will  do) 

That  I  may  call  my  own; 
Furnace  or,  soft,  or  nut  or  stove — 
O,  give  to  me  this  treasure  trove. 
Cambridge.    .         EUSTACI.A  VTE. 


Umco  and  the  succeshlon  of  oivS  musical 
and  emotional  climax  after  the  other 
make  a  concert  all  of  Wagner's  music  j 
even  more  wearing  than  one.  say,  of  I 
Hoothoven's  muBic  alone,  nevortJielcaB 
the  ©nthuBtasm  of  the  vasit  audience  yo»- 
terday  proves  that  In  these  operatlcally 
empty  days  people  are  grateful  for  their 
Wagner  any  way  they  can  get  It.  Even 
the  Rhelngold  scenes,  which  nufter  not 
too  happily  by  removal  from  the  the- 
atre, and  the  Valkyrh-s'  ride  OB  well, 
were  vigorously  applauded. 

The  situation  Is  an  odd  one.  People 
throng  Symphony  Hall  to  hear  bits  of 
Wagner's  operas,  erpressing  thereat  the 
wildest  delight.  Is  it,  then,  conceiv- 
able that  most  of  these  self-same  peo- 
ple would  not  press  to  a"  decent  pres- 
entation of  the  Ring  If  some  manager 
of  enterprise^ — and  Judgment^were  to 
offer  them  the  chance?  Very  like,  un- 
fortunately; audiences  are  whimsical. 

Something,  however,  could  surely  be 
done  to  give  us  a  taste  of  dramatic 
music.  If  only  by  way  of  concerts.  And, 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter, 
there  are  scenes  or  episodes,  above  all 
!n  Wagner's  dramas,  which  prove  In 
the  concert  hall  quite  as  effective  as 
In  the  theatre.  Mr.  Monteux  found 
such  excerpts  for  yesterday:  the  ex- 
quisite introduction  to  the  last  act  of 
Die  Meisterslnger,  which.  lU  serene 
beauty  notwithstanding,  in  the  opera 
seems  very  long;  the  funeral  music 
from  Goetterdaemmerung  and  the  pro- 
cession in  Lohengrin,  when  action  both 
times  rests;  the  introduction  to  the 
third  act  of  Lohengrin,  in  the  theatre 
usually  heard  to  the  sound  of  people 
scurrying  back  to  their  seats,  banging 
I  doors  behind  them.  By  the  same  argu- 
iment  why  would  It  not  be  worth  while 
'  to  give  In  a  concert  the  great  duet  from 
the  last  act  of  Siegfried,  or  the  first 
scene  of  Tannhauser?  In  the  one 
ca£6  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  a 
tenor  not  worn  out  with  two  hours  of 
exacting  singing,  and  In  the  other  a 
dramatic  soprano  of  high  degree,  two 
contingencies  unlikely  in  the  average 
operatic  performance.  The  finale  to 
"Don  Giovanni"  would  surely  be  inter- 
esting to  hear,  a,nd  there  are  other 
scenes  worth  hearing,  of  musical  value 
and  not  too  Inherently  theatrical  to 
bear  transplanting  from  the  sUge.  With 
conductor,  orchestra  and  chorus  at 
hand,  can  nothing  be  done  even  par- 
tially to  fill  the  operatic  void? 

Mr.  Monteux  did  wonders  yesterday. 
An  operatic  conductor  of  experience  be- 
fore he  came  to  Boston,  he  read  the 
great  music  of  yesterday  as  one  to  the 
manner  born.    In  the  stirring  vision  of 
the  storm-tossed  Flying  Dutchman,  the 
superbly  graded,  ever  mounting  climax 
of  the  Lohengrin  procession,  the  quiet 
calm  of  the  Meisterslnger  introduction 
or   the   tragedy   of   the  Goetterdaem- 
I  merung— it  would  be  hard  to  say  where 
I  he  showed  himself  most  masterly.  And 
I  the  orchestra  has  never  played  better. 
I  The  singers,  too,  sang  excellently,  Mr. 
Bennett,  who  had  most  to  do,  singing 


especially  well, 
remember  long. 


It  was  a 


concert  to 
R.  a.  a  ! 


IS  OR  WAS? 

(From  the  Champaign.  III.,  News-Gazette.) 

L.  N.  Loettler  is  enjoying  himself  ven'i 
much  during  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
T/Oefficr.    who    Is    visiting  relativ.  3  -n 


MAKINC  LIGHT  OF  A  DARK  SAYING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  for  March  IT  Illustrated 
and  illuminated  the  often  misunderstood 
proverb  lucns  a  non  lucendo  In  the 
course  of  an  editorial  on  "Free  Speech 
in  Worcester-"  as  follows:  "The  presi- 
dent of  an  institution  turns  out  the 
lights  .  .  .  and  gives  the  country  a 
shining  example  of  one  way  to  limit 
freedom  of  speech." 

Where  can  one  find  a  better  exposi- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  somewhat 
paradoxical  Latin  phrase'  above-men- 
tioned? Was  it  intentional,  or  was  It 
a  random  spark  struck  out  from  the 
editor's  anvil,  that  chanced  to  render 
darkness  visible?. 

JOTTEU  SICRIBBtUNO. 

Eolith  Hanson.  _ 

WAGNER  DAY  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

For  the  41st  concert  In  aid   of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra  Pension 
Fund,   Pierre  Jlonteux,   the  conductor, 
arranged  the  following  program  of  Wag-  1 
ner's  music:  ! 

Overture  to   The   Flying  Dutchman. 
Procession  Into  the  Cathedral  (Act  ID. 
Introduction  to  Act  III,  Lohengrin;  Ex-  ■  ^ 
cerpts  from  The  Masterslngers  of  Nur-  M 
emburg  (Act  lU),  Excerpts  from  The   f  ' 
Ring  of  the  Nib'-lungs,  Laura  Littlefleld, 
Gertrude    Tingley,    Esther  Ferrabini- 
jjacchla,    Charles    Bennett.  Raymond 
!  Slmonds.  J 
steady  flow  of  orchestral  opu- 


CARL  FAELTEN  HAS 

OVATION  AT  CONCERT 

I  Assistft-at  Performance  by  People's 
;  Symphony  Orchestra 

Carl  Eaelten,  pianist,  received  a  re- 
markable ovation  from  the  big  audi- 
fcnce  at  the  20th  concert  of  the  People's 
Bymphony  Orchestra,  in  the  St.  James 
fTheatreSi  yesterday  afternoon,  when  as 
assisting  artist,  he  rose  from  his  In- 
Etrumehl  after  tne  final  crashing  chords 
of  Raift's  concerto.  Again  and  again 
he  was  recalled,  while  the  entire  audi- 
ence stood  and  applauded,  and  cried 
"Bravo,"  Conductor  Emil  Mollenhauer 
I  Rnd  tft?  ;orchestra  Joining  In  the  ova- 
tion. 

Althpiigh  Mr.  Faelten  has  passed  his 
I  76th  year  and  has  not  been  heard  on 
I  the  concert  stage   for  some  time,  he 
;  evidenced  anew  his  mastery  of  tech- 
nique aed  tone,  faltering  never  in  even 
the  most  difficult  bravura  passages.  He 
chose  -the  Raff  concerto,  he  explained; 
"for  artistic  and  also  sentimental  rea- 
sons," -having     maintained  intimate 
friendship  with  the  composer  through 
the  lartter's  years  at  Wiesbaden  andj 
i  Frankfort,  and  being  desirous  now  toi 
f  pay  trifcHtto  when  the  100th  anniversary! 
'  of  Ra-ff's  bicth  was  being  observed  Inl 
Various-  cities.    "A  true  and  noble  ex- 
ample of  art,"  Mr.  Faelten  pronourtcedl 
the  concerto.    Admitting  the  influence' 
of  Liszt,  he  declared  "The  work  shows 
that  he  could  not  only  follow,  but  alsr 
lead,  and  show  an  individuality  of  ' 
Ipwn."  : 

Brahms's  Symphony  In  D  major,  K 
S,  opu9^-73.  and  Beethoven's  "Leenore 
overture.  No.  3.  opus  72,  made  up  tli- 
reniainder  of   the  program,   and   bt  r  i 
■were  well  performed,  but  it  will  be  t 
»nemdry    of    the    concerto,    with  t, 
White-haired     septuagenarian     at  the 
piano,  ■which  will  linger  in  the  memory 
of  the  audience.    Stuart  Mason,  assist 
ant   conductor   of   the  orchestra,  vi'' 
conduct-at  the  first  of  the  two  e^•"' 
concerts,  next  Sunday,  when  the  prr 
.  ;Kram  wlH  be  Paul  White's  "Lyric  Over- 
'  ture,"  Beethove^n's  Syhir^oTiy  No.  2,  i" 


atlan 
orcliestra,' 
Lothian  at 


with 
the 


.  v/A'H  "Fantasy  on 
i  .aies  for  piano  nnd 
Mrs.  Anna  Stovall 
piano,    an  *sisting 


jjotnian  >'•  •  „         „i„r.  <iii 

Arttet.  «n<l  Turin*-*  "La  Procefsloc  du 

80,000  HEAR  BOY 

SINGER  BY  RADIO. 

Concert   Is    Broadcast   from    Med- 1 

ford  Station 

More  than   80.000  persons,   It  Is  es- 
timated, listened  to  a  concert  by  Brent 
Curtis,  the  13-year-old  soprano  soloist  , 
of  Trinity  Church,  which  was  broad- 
cast by  wireless  telephone  last  night  ' 
from   the   Medford   Hillside   station  of  | 
the  American  Research  Radio  Corpora- 

"^'some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  whether  the 
hlBh  notes  would  be  transmitted  satis- 
factorllv.  but  reports  from  Springfield. 
Pittsfleid  and  other  distant  points 
proved  that  the  experiment  was  a 
complete  success.  Accompanied  by  a 
regular  church  organ,  young  Curtis 
sang  two  hymns.  -ImtA  Thy  Glop 
Fills  the  Heavens,"  and  Open  the 
Gates."    ^ 

GIVES  THIRD  CONCERT  , 
IN  NEGRO  CHURCH' 

Victorian    Orchestra    Performs  at 
Ebenezer  Baptist 

The  Victorian  Concert  Orchestra. 
Clarence  Cameron  White,  conductor, 
yesterday  afternoon  gave  the  third  of 
a  series  of  concerts  being  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Urban 
League  at  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church. 
West  Springfield  street.  The  series  of 
concerts  Is  being  held  at  various  col- 
ored churches  in  Boston  with  the  ob- 
ject of  providing  a  means  of  study  and 
performance  of  good  orchestral  music 
for  the  numerous  colored  students  who 
come  to  Boston. 

The  orchestra  was  organized  by 
Charles  H.  Sullivan  in  1906  and  Clar- 
ence Cameron  White  has  been  Its  con- 
ductor since  1912.  Mr.  White  Is  a  vio- 
linist and  received  his  early  training 
at  the  OberJin  (Ohio)  Conservatory  of 
Music,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Zaoh- 
crewitsch.  a  Russian  violinist,  and  of 
the  late  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.  He  is 
well  known  as  a  composer  and  his  com- 
positions have  recently  been  played  by 
Fritz  Kreisler,  Mayo  Wadler  and  Zach- 
erewitsch.  During  the  season  of  1921 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Agide 
Jacchla  presented  an  orchestral  version 
of  his  "Bandanna  Sketches"  at  the  Pop 
conoerts,  and  he  has  recently  contri- 
buted a  serle*  of  artlcH««  on  "jregro 
Polk  Muilo"  to  the  Muflleal  Obierven, 


Javan«s«  ^\  . 

^neae  Folk  Muelr 

.  K.i.ch 

Panaderos   Glaiounax 

Orchestra 

SeguiaiUa   Altoenlz 

Mr.  Bolm 

Spanish  Rhythm  Laparra 

Mr.  Bolm  and  Miss  Page 
••KRAZT'  KAT 


B.  C.  MUSICAL  CLUB 
GIVES  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

The  Boston  College  Musical  Club  held 
its  annual  concert  at  Jordan  Hall  yes- 
tcrdav  afternoon  under  the  special 
patronage  of  Cardinal  O'Connell  and  the 
Ft  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Anderson.  D.  D..  , 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Boston.  The  concert  | 
was  ^ven  jointly  by  the  glee  club  and 
orchestra  at  Boston  College,  assisted  by 

William  H.  Coughlin,  bass,  and  John  J. 

Shaughnessy.  tenor.    The  conductor  was 
1  Prof.  T.  Francis  Burke. 
I     ITie  program  included  classical  selec-  ^ 
I  tlons  bv  the  orchestra  and  the  glee  clul^ 
i.-,nd    solos    by    Mr.  .Shau»hnea«y. 

Ooushlin  and  Walter  Mayo,  '23.  ' 

CONCERT  TO  MD 
RHEIMS  SCHOOL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

An  entertainment  by  the  Adolph  Bolm 
Ballet  Intlme-Adolph  Bolm.  assisted  br 
Uuth  Page.  Enid  Brunova.  Stella  Bloch 
and  Ulysses  Graham,  and  an  orchestra 
directed  by  Carlos  Salzedo-was  given 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre  yesterday  af- 
ternoon under  the  auspices  of  tne  So- 
ciety of  American  F'-'^nd^  of  Muslc^ns 
,n  France  for  the  "-eburrti"!  °f 
nlcipal  School  of  Music  in  Rhelms.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  .^^^^^^^^ 

Suite  Fr^ncal?c  •         naon  a  Danser 

pastorale,  L  Hermlle.  v.hanson  a 
!  Onhestra 
j  Variations  on  an  Old  Style  Theme  ^^^^^^^ 

Harp  solo-<5arl09  S^'^^f  »^,i,„,,v,y 

HumoreBQue   •  ■  •  •  ■ ' '  nra\\z.m 

Miss  Brunova  and  Mr.  »'^^''_^_^jiopin 

Nocturne  Op.  15  No.  —  

,   Mi^s  Page  ..Chopin 

Mazurka  op.  i  >o.  l------  

^   Chopin 

^^'=«^Mn  Bo",n  and  Miss  Page  ^^^^^^ 

The  White  P?.^cock..  ■•  

i  V  ..Moussorgsky 

The  Chick  <,•,■,•  pVie 

I  Armenian  Danc^'".  J«rdenlan.Brockway 

TWO  Javanese  P.^'n^s^^aneee  Folk  Music 
1                            Miss  Bloch  /^„„,. 
,;,.na  Val.e   B-manie  .^^  ^^OP*" 


Jazz  Pantomime  by  John  Alden  Carpenter 
Scenario   by   George  Herrlman 
biaged  by  Adolph  Bolm 

Krazy  Kat  Mr.  Bolm 

Officer  Pup  Mr.  Graham 

Bill  Po.ster  Mr.  Rose 

Joe  Stork  Mr.  Howland 

Ignatz  Mouse  Miss  Kelniana 

Mr.  Bainbridgp  Crist's  Javanese  Bal- 
kt.  "Preclvas  Marriage,"  was  omitted, 
as  there  was  not  thne  for  the  necessary 
ifhearsals.  One  of  Miss  Bloch's  dances 
was  also  omitted,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Salzedo's  skill  and  taste  as  a 
l-.arpist  .nre  well  known.  His  Variations 
(lisplayptl  >them  agreeably.  He  was  re- 
called to  give  another  proof  of  his  pro- 
ficiency. If  proof  were  needed.  - 

The  program  of  dances  was  well 
varied.  The  most  striking  were  Mr. 
Bolms  Seguldilla  and  the  Spanish 
Rythm— the  latter  danced  with  Miss 
Page:  the  White  Peacock,  admirably 
strutted  by  Miss  Brunova  to  the  beau- 
tiful music  of  Griffes— the  pity  of  it.  he 
died  so  voung!— the  Grand  Valse  Brll- 
lante  danced  bewitchlngly  by  Miss  Page; 
and  the  Javanese  dances  in  which  Miss 
Bloch,  to  necessarily  boresome  tunes 
with  endless  repetitions,  showed  un- 
r-ommonly  flexible  and  eloquent  hands 
and  arms.  It  would  have  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  her.  a  singularly  attractive 
young  woman,  in  dances  that  were  not 
cf  a  purely  exotic  nature,  demanding 
only  bodily  contortions  above  the  waist. 
Miss  Pige  was  graceful  throughout. 

But  ti«'  feature  of  this  entertainment 
—It  lasted  only  two  hours— was  the 
dramatic  dancing  of  Mr.  Bolm  In  the 
Sequldilla  and  the  Spanish  Rliythm. 
Here  was  Spanish  pride.  Spanish  dash, 
Spanish  passion.  Even  his  face  for  the 
time  was  Spanish,  and  the  play  of  emo- 
tloni!  thus  expressed  In  pantomime  was 
compelling. 

"Krazv  Kat"  was  perhaps  more  en- 
joved  by  those  acquainted  with  certain 
newspaper  cartoons  than  by  those  who 
sat  In  the  darkness  of  Ignorance.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  little  on  the  stage  to 
excite  honest  laughter,  except  the  gro- 
tesque costumes.    Ignatz  Mouse  (Miss 
•  Kelmarts)  was  thus  the  funniest.  There 
was  little  or  no  amusing  action.  One 
was  sorry  for  Mr.  Bolm,  so  shabbily 
treated  by  the  Inventor  of  the  scenario 
Mr    Carpenter's  music  was  very  dis- 
appointing.    Many  men  of  an  Inferior 
mu'Jioal    equipment    have    been  more 
fortunate    writing    In    this    vein.  Mr. 
Carpenter's   tunes   are   cheap  without 
the  charm  of  frank,  heel-exciting  vul- 
garltv     Nor  in  what  might  be  called 
the  descriptive  music  for  the  stage  Is 
there  noteworthy  invention  or  an  In- 
stinct   for    theatrical    leffects.  Other 
composers,    unknown    to    fame,  have 
"jazzed"   to  better  purpose  and  given 
greater  delight. 

A   large   audience   •was  continuously 
pleased. 


•ores 

!  <  Hidden  ftH  .     i  ' 

weary.  In  turn  tiie  shapes  an^L,  tin; 
"haunts."  He  sees  Jeff  with  the  dice;; 
Jeff  whom  he  had  killed.  He  sees  the 
prison  guard  whose  skull  he  had  bashed, 
with  a  shovel.  He  mounts  the  auction 
block  It  Is  3  In  the  morning.  Almosti 
mad  with  fear  he  sees  the  hold  of  * 


.  PATTERSON  JAMES  SEES  "THE 
□  LUSHING  BRIDE";  THE  GEN- 
TLE ART  OF  CRITICISM. 

(From  the  Billboard.) 
The  other  half  of  the  show  analysis  i 
urnlshed  by  Mr.  Lean  and  Miss  May 
eld,  whose  combined  dental  power  mu^ 
,0  well  tip  In  the  millions.    Two  smll.: 


Mr.  Gilpin  is  the  play.    The  dialogue 
is  practically  a  long  monologue.  Mr. 
O'Neill  Is  not  In  the  habit  of  mincing 
his  words.  He  Is  brutally  direct  In  many 
of  his  plavs.    In  "The  Emperor  Jones 
he  has  revealed  the  mental  workings 
of  a  boaster,  but  a  man  of  action  until 
fear  of  the  unseen  apparitions,  shaped 
by  a  conscience  guilty  because  the  man 
is  alone  and,  helpless  in  the  forest,  ra- 
cial superstitions,  break  him  down  and 
make  him  an  abject,  pitiful  thing.  Even 
as  Emperor  he  Is  not  wholly  master  of 
himself.     He  Is  not  sure  of  Smithers, 
except  when  he  faces  him  with  revolver 
ready    He  looks  over  his  shoulder,  lest 
rome  one  might  attack  him  behind  his 
back      Not  without  a  greasy  humor, 
1  he  Jokes  about  his  rise  to  greatness. 
How  he  despises  the  wretchca  natives 
of  the  island!    But  he  does  not  brook 
any  allusion  to  his  adventures  in  the 
United  States.     "Mebbe"   he  killed  a 
man  or  two,  "mebbe"  he  didn't.  Death 
to  the  man  who  accuses  him. 

His  boasting  and  his  rough  humor  do 
not  desert  him  at  first  In  the  forest.  He 
laughs  at  the  pursuit,  until  with  the 
first  spectral  visitor  and  the  dispelling 
pistol  shot,  begins  a  long  crescendo  of 
terror  and  agony. 

All  this,  with  many  shades  of  self- 
revelation,  with  direct  compelling  ap- 
peal, with  genuine  tragic  power,  makes 
.Mr  Gilpin's  portrayal  of  the  Emperor 
remarkable.  If  any  adverse  criticism 
of  his  performance  Is  to  oe  made,  it  is 
this:  that  In  the  first  scene  he  relies  too 
often  on  the  eloquence  of  speechless  re- 
pose. 

Mr.   Thompson   gave  a   capital  per- 
formance   of   the    contemptible  white 
trader.      The     ghostly     scenes  were 
adroitly  managed  and  the  stage  set-] 
tings  by  Mr.  Throckmorton  were  effec- 

'^^For  a  curtain-raiser.  "Suppressed 
Desires,"  a  comedy  In  two  scenes,  by 
George  Cram  Cook  and  Susan  Glaspell, 
was  performed. 

Henrietta  Brewster  Ellzabetli  Brown 

Steplieii  Brewster  Artbur  AMen 

Mabel,  her  sister  FloTcnce  Burnsmore 

It  Is  a  mlldlv  amusing  satire  on 
pschyo-analysis,  the  sub-conscious,  and 
the  "complex."  „.,_.... 

The  theatre  was  well  filled.  The  first 
perofrmance  was  In  the  nature  of  a  tes- 
timonial to  the  manager,  Mr.  Fred  E. 
Wright,  whose  courtesy  toward  the 
public  is  genuine  and  untalling. 


Ic- 


"The  Emperor  Jones"  Mm 

^  By  PHILIP  HALE 

«!EL\A'TN'S     THEATRE— First  per- 
form in  Boston  of  "The  Entperor 
Jones,"  a  play  in  eight  scenes  by  Eu 
gene    G.    O'Neill.      Produced    by  the 
Provincetow-n  Players. 

.^n  old  native  woman ........  Agnes  Miller 

Harry  Smithers,  white  trader 


la'i  so  iuuk.li  —  1,..- 

incisors,  canines,  bicuspids  and  moUr., 

A  GUIDE  TO  READERS 

From    Anatole    France's    "Le  Gcnl 
Latin.") 

It  s  a  very  favorable  sign  for  a  n. 
book  If  It  displeases  old  critics.  V( 
v.ay  be  sure  if  they  approve  It  contains 
,othing  new:  if  it  vexes  them,  it  is 
original  and  deserves  reading. 
CLASSES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
\s  the  World  Wags: 
Quite  regardless  of  what  may  be  cV 
nanded  bv  our  schools,  I  hold  that  on 
■ourse  in  English  literature  Is  i""' 
P^te  until  one  is  well  acquainted  with 
•  Mother  Goose."  various  authors^ 
.•Alice  in  wonderland,"  T-ew,s  Car, 
•"Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glas.s 

l^pwis  Carroll.  ^.,k.... 
•Bfb  Ballads  "  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
•Tn'goldsby     Legends,"  Thomas 

'M'^^'-o  

■:npxpurgated. — Ed. 

ADD,  JOHNSONIANA 

\^  the  World  Wags: 
we   have   the   "Hoosier  Poet,"  ■  and 
■  ich     Mr  Herkimer  Johnson,  that  sel- 
Tom' frivolous  personage,  once  referred 
'o  Carl  Sanburg  as  the  "Miner  Poet, 
because,  said  he.  "he  requires  so  much 
i  <c-Mching  to  arrive  at  anything  of  va  - 
'  :,^*''    Considering  the  ^^-^^'^'^'■"X: 
,  -.{n^  and  tne  agricultural  -"fam  of  en 
;  found  in  this  poet's  work,  would n  t  the 
••Vinrrower"  be  more  apt?   Ah,  the 
arrower  Po^^^^^  In  spite  o 

!  1  would  be  the  first  one  to  protest 

I  Ltatnst  anv  association  of  Ideas  which 
b^uld  suggest  that  Mr.  Sanbm-g  be 
!  "plowed  under.'  '  ' 

'  Littleton. 

We  showed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson 
vesterdav  He  denied  the  characteriza- 
tion ofMr.  sanburg  attributed  to  him 
bv  N  W  G  He  said  that  he  had  never 
'^o^'p  noem  by  Mr.  Sanburg;  he  had 
nule  time  for  poetry,  although  he  was 
ond  oT  It.  especially  fond  o,  Byron 
(■"ReoDo"  and  "Don  Juan  ).  Keats, 
Lando?    the  early  Tennyson    Poe  atjd 

5  late  Bernard  Capes's     Diana  llease. 
Few  novels -of  the  day  attract  him.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  strange  ^°">Pf  ""^^^f^^'^ 
reactionary,  half-radical.    We  hope  tor 
the  sake  of  posterity  some  Boswell 
always  close  to  his  heels.-Bd. 


Kenneth  Thomson 
Brutus  Jones,  emperor.  . .  -  Charl^Bs^S^^  O'JP),'; 

Sj^rrr^^^^u^-A;;:^,-^^.^^^'^^ 

The1?^^^^^r^.^es^..ler   Jar.  Fvans 

T^e  c"ongo"  witch  -docio; .Bernard  Pryor 
T.em,  a  naUve  chief... .Matthew  Shields  Jr. 
The   soldiers.    Hennan   Of^^^-  ,^"f,f 
Davkl.  Walter  Rice,  Albert  Butts. 
Harold  Conroy. 
'    -The  Emperor  Jones"  Is  a  wild,  bar- 
'  baric  fantasy.  An  escaped  con^-ict  makes 
his  way  to  a  West  Indian  Island.  In 
the    United  States    he    had    killed  a 
cheating  crap   shooter,   also  a  prison 
guard.   On  the  island,  by  his  brains, 
working  on  the  superstitions  of  the  na- 
tives, he  makes  himself  •'emperor.  He 
expects   after  he   has   taxed   the  na- 
tives drv.  after  he  has  stolen  all  that 
>  there  is  in  sight,  to  go  to  Martinique 
where  he  can  spend  his  swag  3oyousl> 
Smithers,  a  white  trader,   that  rnig^^U 
have    stepped    out   of   a   romance  by 
.Stevenson  or  Conrad,  a  short  story  by 
O   Henrv;  a  sketch  of  a  beach-comber 
■  .  by  Hallirtay  Witherspoon,  a  low-livea 
sneak,  hating,  yet  fearing    Jones    te  s  | 
him  the  negroes  Have  all  gone  to  the 
hills     The  drum  of  revolution,  ot  mari- 
hunting  is  heard  afar     This  drum  is 
beaten  till  the  end  of  the  pla>  Its 
monotonous  thump-thump  adds  to  tne 
terror  of  •the  tragedy,  a.^  travelers  In 
Africa,  witness  Reade  and  Burton,  were 
likewise  filled  with  a  mysterious  dread. 
'   hearing   drums   beating    through  the 

"The  Emperor  takes  to  the  forest 
i  though  Smithers  warns  him  against 
darkness,  hunger  and  strange  appari- 
tion.?. Jones  fears  not  man.  He  has 
his  revolver,  and  a  silver  bullet  for 
himself.  The  pursuers  will  not  taue 
him  alive.    Swaggering  boaster  that  he 


from  memory  a  few  lines  beginning. 
•'I  was  in  Margate  last  July. 

I  walked  upon  the  pier, 
I  saw  a  little  vulgar  boy, 
I  said,  'What  make  you  herer 
Mr.  Gue  inquired  as  to  the  authorship. 
For  his  sake  we  called  on  our  readers. 
They  responded  promptly. 

One  says  the  lines  are  from  a  poem 
bv  "Richard  Henry  Barham" :  another 
gives  "Thomas"  as  Barham's  Christian 
name.  The  man  that  assumed  the  lit- 
erary name  "Thomas  Ingoklsby_  and 
wrote  the  "Ingoldsby  Legends  was 
Richard  Harris  Barham,  rector  of 
Augustine's  and  St.  Faith.  London  The 
poem,  "Misadventures  at  Margate  Is 
in  the  volume  ot  "Ingoldsby  Legends. 
The  bobby  gave  this  little  vulgar  boy  a 
trade  moniker, 

"Because  he  gammons  so  the  flats  j 
Ve.  calls  liim  'Veeplng  Bill.'  "  i 
The  poem  may  also  be  found  In  van- | 
ous     anthologies;     as     In     Curnnock  s  , 
■■Choice  Readings";  In  the  five-volume} 
oollecUon   entitled   "Library   of  Choice- 
Literature     (Humorous),"     edited  _  by  ( 
Spofford  and  Shapley.     "Ad  Astra    ot  , 
Wenham,  one  of  our  correspondents,  is 
=ure  that  Mr.  Gue  would  derive  great 
satisfaction  from,  the  latter  anthology'^ 
"It  contains  many  things  which  it  would 
')e  difficult.  If  not  impossible,   to  And 
ilsewhere — notably  selections  from  the 
writings  of  journalists  of  60  and  more 
vcars  ago.    To  my  mind  the  gem  of  the 
■ollection   is  ■Positivism  on  an  Islana. 
1   the  New  Paul  and  Virginia,'  by  \\  . 
II    Mallock.     Who  has  read  this?  l 
quote    one    irresistible    line:  Well, 
■aid  the  curate,  'if  I  may  not  kiss  Vir- 
■'inia,  I  will  drink  brandy  instead.' 

We  are  indebted  for  informatoin  about 
;he  poem  to  S.  H.,  of  Westminster;  J.  P- 
\I  of  Boston;  M.  S.  O.,  of  Arlington ;  J. 
\  M  J  R  H.,  of  Boston;  Mrs.  A.  P.. 
,f  Cambridge;  G.  H.  C.  Wright  of  Cam- 
ridge:  "Rusticus,"  of  Bellows  Falls 
Vt.,  Ethel  H.  Seaverns,  Boston,  and 
•Em,"  Brookllne. 


THE  MODEST  VIOLET 

I  m  just  a  little  working  girl, 

1  do  not  smoke  nor  drink. 
Nor  bob  my  hair,  nor  roll  my  hose, 

Nor  paint  niy  cheeks  all  pink. 
My  skirts  fall  to  my  shoe  tops. 

Oh.  horrors!   What  a  prude! 
Could  any  man,  do  you  suppose. 

Love  any  girl  so  crude? 


O,  DO  THEY? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Most  well-educate(3,  well-bred  people 
in  Massachusetts  properly  give  a  broad 
••ah"  sound  to  such  words  as  past,  last, 
dance,  bath,  command,  answer,  and  so 
r.,rth  This  pronunciation,  contrary  to  as- 
ertions  oft'en  made,  has  Prevailed  hero- 
,  ,L  Bince  time  immemorial.  Tt  has 
abouts  since  time         ^^gn^lon  that  a 

ce'rTaln  American  "Ilcographer  decreed 
^hat  such  words  be  given  an  "interme- 
that  such  woru  ,  diacrltically 

S  d  f'rwAthTw'fdots  over  it^  Who 
r?,e  devil  uses  that  pronunciation?  I 

^-^^o^r'ctcllneTain,^^^^ 
Tv"    many     un/ultivfted  Englishmen^ 
•  Purely  no^one  advocates  tha^.easant 
sound. 
Boston. 

FOR  CeiN  COLLECTORS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  had  in  my  possession,  and  most 
of  the  time  In  my  pocket,  for  42  yjars 
a  Mlver  medal,  thin  and  much  worn 
-';'tim\Te"ar^Id^m^:[  oTt'-heVr^all^.r; 
Tvy  Crossing  the  Atlantic  In  mi  o, 
mo  He  gave  it  to  me  thinking  L  £ 
florin     I  told  him  I  would  take  it  a. 

wi^h  an  olive  branch,  and  below  It  tw 
Th  elds  surmounted  by  coronets.  On  on 
of  the  shields  is  a  single-headed  eagk 
?i     !,fV,Ar  shield  is  obliterated.  Belo 

rad"ting  from  the  triangle,  while  beK 
Is  a  lot  cf  lettering  (obliterated). 
"l\ave  always  been  curious  ^o  kn. 
what  the  medal  or  coin  .0"*  '  ^ 
Tharp  thought  it  comn/.mor.t«a  eor 
expoeltion  or  wmlvwsftT^  y*-* 


11.   iiliiy   in    four   aois,  Alti  . 

First  performance  In  Bohtou.    The  tail:; 

A  Hov  R,-o„t  Phvlli.  raev^lana  (  yo^d  criticism 

Robert  I>«liuflii  (nifford  Ttirni-r 

Mr».  Conlwayn.  . ,  Norah  Balfour 

'I'lmothv  Corchviiys  E.  E.  CUvc 

Till'  Ht.  lion.  John  Ingleby  Cordwoys. . .  - 

Lionel  PftPe 

I.iidv  Clarlsen  Caerlcon  Catherine  Wllliiril 

I..T,I  SaiKlhlllB  reKy  FoBter 

l.ii  lv  Jemima  HaUardiallo  UosaUnd  Ivmi 

I'l"  hnan  Walter  Klngnfonf 

Anil  Knapp  Katiherlne  Standlnc 

.VliiUl  UosallHe  KiBe 

The  situation  of  a  man  forced  to 
choose  between  his  love  and  his  honor 
11 1  ways  win  remain  popular  with  drama- 
lissts.  Around  such  a  situation  is  built 
"'The  Choice."  Arnold  Bennett  used  It 
In  "What  the  Public  Wants" — only  in 
that  case  it  was  rather  a  choice  be- 
J  twoen  a  man's  love  and  his  dishonor. 
Xlii  the  present  play  John  Cordways,  one 
VI  the  great  men  in  Kngland.  finds  him- 
'self  having  to  choose  between  h\a  prin- 
ciples and  the  love  of  Lady  Clarissa,  the 
young  t'lrl  he  expects  to  marry.  Cord- 
ways  refuses  to  reinstate  in  his  employ 
a  young  e.x-soldler  who  has  been  dis- 
•i^harged  for  drunkenness.  Lady  Clarissa 
Intercedes  for  the  young  soldier;  Cord- 
ways  refuses  to  grant  her  request.  She 
breaks  her  engagement  and,  In  the  last 
act,  finds  that  she  "never  really  loved" 
Cordways,  but  has  always  loved  one  of 
the  boys  with  whom  she  had  danced 
and  fiirted,  to  use  her  own  description 
of  it,  during  the  war.  Fortunately  the 
boy  still  loves  her  and  ofl!  they  go  to- 
gether. At  least,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  play — and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  for 
the  sake  of  the  much-desired  happy 
ending — the  dramatist  says  they  love 
each  other.  Love  Is  a  much  abused 
word;  every  new  novel  and  play  still 
further  abuses  It.  We  have  our  own 
little  suspicions  concerning  Clarissa  and 
love;  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if, 
after  the  "happy  ending,"  we  might  be 
permitted  to  see  a  little  more  of 
Clarissa,  we  would  find  her  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  dangerous  malady — a  com- 
bination of  not  knowing  what  she  want- 
ed and  of  being,  not  in  love,  but  in  love 
with  love.  However,  that  is  the  jolly 
thing  about  fairy  tales  and  the  theatre 
Once  the  author  announces  that  "they 
were  married  and  lived  happily  ever 
after,"  our  responsibility,  happily.  Is 
over. 

The  character  of  Cordways  Is  Inter- 
esting, also,  although  he  is  hardly  new. 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  man  who,  once  hav- 
ing taken  a  stand,  with  his  eyes  open, 
refuses  to  budge  from  it,  with  his  eyes 
closed;  a  man  who  paid  for  his  great- 
ness by  loneliness,  as  many  great  men 
have  paid  before.  One  cannot  have 
everything. 

The  Jewett  Players  grlve  an  lancom- 
monly  fine  performance  in  this  play.  If 
iMr.  Clive  continues  to  do  new  types  of 
parts,  and  do  them  so  superlatively 
w|ll.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
to  say  about  him.  In  his  present  part 
he  achieves  a  very  delicate  piece  of 
acting;  he  is  truly  touching  and  appeal- 
ing, where  a  less  highly  accomplished 
actor  would  have  been  mawkish.  Miss 
Willard,  in  each  new  play.  Is  increas- 
ingly interesting.  She  has  the  gift  of 
Deing  compelling,  no  matter  what  she 
does — a  great  thing  In  the  theatre.  Miss 
Ivan  as  Lady  Jemima  creates  an  amus- 
ing character;  perhaps  her  Lady  Jemima 
was  born  a  little  nearer  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bells  than  the  author  Intended,  but 
then  such  people  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families.  Mr.  Turner  quite 
outdid  himself  in  the  difficult  scene 
where  he  tells  Clarissa  of  his  love.  Mr 
Pape  gave  a  straightforward,  consistent 
characterization  of  John  Cordways.  Mr. 
Foster  was  amusing  in  his  very  clever 
nortrayal  of  Lord  Sandhills. 


instoma-.y   nftturalm  si  an  ! 
u.yo  settings  and  aoenery  were  be- 


FARCES  PREDOMINATE 

ON  MAJESTIC  BILL 

Oh,  Chetneyl"  and  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 

Among  Features 
Farco  plays  an  unusually  prominent 
place  In  the  program  presented  at  the 
Shubort-Majestlo  Theatre  this  week. 
Bobby  Hlgglna  with  his  company,  which 
Include*  Betty  Pierce,  present  "Oh, 
Chetney."  The  plot  Is  by  no  means 
new,  though  Bobby  does  his  best  to 
arouse  Interest  In  the  hackneyed  char- 
acter of  the  "hick"  bridegroom. 

"Hip  Van  WJnkle'a  Dream,"  a  wood- 
land fancy,  affords  an  opportunity  for 
Frank  W.  Stafford  to  do  some  clever 
mimicry.  His  bird  calls  are  exception- 
ally good.  Marie  Stone  has  the  part 
of  an  Indian  princess,  and  the  cast 
Includes  other  characters  of  the  well- 
known  story  of  "Rip."  Russ  Leddy  a^d 
company  have  a  noisy  and  humorous 
sketch  of  civil  war  days.  Charles  King 
and  Lila  Rhodes  present  a  bright  bit  of 
comedy  and  music,  "Toot  Your  Horn," 
that  is  supposed  to  let  the  audience 
Into  the  secrets  of  "behind  the  scenes." 

George  Rasley,  tenor,  sings  an  excel- 
lent assortment  of  songs. 

Other  numbers  include  thp  Klein 
brothers,  in  an  amusing  dialogue;  Sey- 
mour and  Jeanette,  In  songs  and  dances; 
Arthur  Barat,  a  clown  with  some  new 
stunts;  Paul,  Le  Van  and  Miller,  In  a 
tumbling  act,  and  the  Shubert  Weekly 
News. 


nrii 

  i.i  .         .  In- 

■  liviuual,  Ange  (Joudar— his  wife  Haral; 
J  figures  In  the  memoirs  of  Casanova^- 
wrort©  about  the  muelo  that  nhould  ac- 
^  company  courses  served  In  London  sum- 
j  mer  gdrdens.    Michael  Mall  In  Hardy'n 
'^Jnder  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  Insisted 
I  that   there's  a    friendly    tie  between 
'  music  and  eating,    "i  was  once  sitting 
In   the   little   kitchen    at    the  Thre^ 
Chough.s  at  Casterbrldgft  having  a  bit 
of  dinner  and  a  brass  band  struck  up 
In   the  street,   such  a  beautiful  braRs 
band  as  It  were!    1  was  sitting  eating 
fried  liver  and  llght.s— ah,  I  was!— and 
to  save  my  life  I  couldn't  help  chewing 
to   the   tune.     Band   played  elx-elght 
.time;    elx-elght    time   chaws   I,  willy- 
nilly!     Band  plays  common:  common 
time  -went  my  teeth  among  the  fried 
liver  and  lights  as  true  as  a  hair.  Beau- 
tiful 'twere.    Ah,  I  «haU  never  forget 
that  band!" 


A  REVISED  T0A8T 

CF>om  the  Chlcag-o  THbune) 
"Ths  ladles!    God  dress  "em!" 


BESSIE  BARRISCALE 
HEADS  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Makes  Big  Hit  in  Portrayal  of  Vary- 
ing Characters 

Bessie  Barriscale,  favorite  of  the 
screen  and  the  spoken  drama,  in 
"Plucking  Peaches,"  a  Protean  sketch, 
tops  a  bill  of  uncommon  merit  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  ^ 

Miss  Barriscale  is  seen  as  the  girl  of 
ante-bellum  days,  a  telephone  girl,  a 
Mexican  vamp,  and  as  a  girl  of  the 
hour.    The  act  calls  for  differentiation, 
and  in  this  respeet  the  actress  excels. 
The  best  compliment  that  could  be  paid 
her  would  be  to  say  that  there  were 
tliose  In  the  audience  who  were  as-  I 
toimded  'to  find  her  the  interpreter  of 
the  four  chanactcrs.    There  was  splen-  | 
did    assistance,    notably   the   work  ~  of  i 
Howard  Hickman,  who  is  the  author  of  j 
the  sketch  as  well.  ,  j 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  tSeorge 
Jessel,  comedian,  one  of  the  hits  of  the 
bill;  Bob  Anderson  and  Poly  Pony;  Wal- 
iter  and  Emily  Walters,  in  one  of  the 
jbest  ventriloquial  acts  of  the  season; 
i  Danny  Duggan  and  Anna  Pierce,  en- 
chanting in  the  ballroom  dance;  Nor- 
wood and  Hall,  comedians  with  a  new  j 
"line";   Jay  Velle   and  company,    in  a' 
snappy  musical  comedy;  Dotson,  eccen- 
tric   dancer,    and    Willie    Hale  and 
Brother,  comedy  jugglers. 


DRAMATIC  NOTE 

'PVom  the  Blll'boarf) 
"I  liked  best  Moffat  Johnston  as  the 
sullen  biologist"  (In  Shaw's  "Back  to 
Methuselah").  "He  seems  more  like  a 
re.tl  human  being  than  any  character  I 
have  seen  on  the  New  York  stage  In 
ages.  Perhaps  It  Is  because  he  looks 
exactly  like  the  specialist  who  removed 
my  tonsils."  t 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  End  of 
the  Bridge,"  a  drama  In  four  acts,  by 
Florence  Lincoln.    The  cast: 

I.Tohn  Garret  Frank  Charlton 

Felx  Nfarriott  Mark  Kent 

f^*«"'  Mariod  Go^d 

Joan.  >fannering  ■  Ann  Mason 

Liidwl?  Strauss  Ralph  R«nIeT  , 

Mary  Stanley  Viola  Roaoh  ' 

Bartlett  Harold  R.  Chase 

"The  End  of  the  Bridge"  is  the  third 
Harvard  prize  play  to  be  produced  at  ' 
the  St.  James  this  season. 

The  story   Is  of  a  young  doctor,  a 
nerve. specialist,  who,  to  save  the  daugh- ■ 
ter  of  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  him- 
self for  hia  mothe^.  ga.s^  up  his  cher-  '• 
Ished  opportunity  to  study  In  Germany 
and  married  the  girl.   The  daughter  was 
suffering  from  melancholia  and  had  an  , 
obsession  that  such  a  marriage  was  her  ' 
dead  father's  wish.  ' 

She  recovers  and,  as  the  canons  of 
■dramatic  composition  require,  the  pair  ' 
fall  in  love  In  earnest,  each  Ignorant  ot 
the  other's  passion.  On  the  very  verge 
of  separation  they  become  aware  of  the 
fact  and  the  curtain  descends  In  a  ... 
glow  of  romance. 

Miss  Mason  as  "the  woman"  played 
with  power  and  restraint  anif  confirmed 
the  good  Impression  that  the  new  lead- 
ing lady  of  the  Boston  Stock  Company 
made  last  week  in  "On  Trial." 

Mr.  Charlton  enjoyed  '  a  complete' 
change  from  his  usual  role  and  took 
the  part  of  the  self-sacrificing  hero 
Instead  of  being  the  double-dyed  vil- 
lain we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
him  with.'  He  worked  earnestly  but. 
In  the  endeavor  to  portray  the  re-  • 
served  young  doctor  absorbed  In  his 
profession,  was  far  too  stlfit  and  un- 
responslvo. 

Miss  Roach,  In  the  part  of  the  nurse, 
assumed   a   comparatively   minor  part 


;  A  Paris  correspondtnt  cables  the  an- 
jnouncement  that  the  S>-ndIcate  of  Pa- 
(Tislan  Restaurant  Proprietors  have  d»- 
•elded  that  beginning  on  April  10  there 
will  be  no  orchestral  music  Sor  their 
.waiters  ard  their  guests.  The  tax  Im- 
posed by  the  government  Is  the  cause. 

Although  music  has  for  centuries 
been  regarded  as  contributory  to  pleas- 
ure at  table,  some  of  us  sojourners  In 
this  vale  of  tears  would  gladly  dispense 
with  it  when  we  take  up  spoon,  knife 
and  fork.  j 

It  is  true  that  the  son  of  Slrach  In 
that  book  of  worldly  and  spiritual  wis- 
dom Ecclesiasticus,  declares  that — 
A  concert  of  music  In  a  banquet  of 
wine 

-  Is  a  signet  of  carbuncle  set  In  gold. 
As  a  signet  of  an  emerald  set  In  a 
work  of  gold, 
So  Is  the  melody  of  music  -with  pleasant 
wine. 

It  Is  also  well  known  that  at  the  am- 
brosial feasts  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
high  up  on  Olympus  Apollo  tuned  the 
lyre  and  the  muses  "with  voice  alter- 
nate, aided  the  silver  sound."  Athenaeus 
gave  reasons  for  music  at  feasts:  "In 
the  first  place  in  order  that  every  one 
who  might  be  too  eager  for  drunken- 
ness or  gluttony  might  have  music  as  a 
sort  of  physician  and  healer  of  his  in- 
solence and  indecorum,  and  also  be- 
cause music  softens  moroseness  of 
temper;  for  it  dissipates  sadness,  ^nd 
produces  affability  and  a  sort  of  gentle- 
manlike joy."  Furthermore,  It  was  fit 
that  at  feasts  men  should  sing  hymns 
to  the  gods,  that  order  and  decency 
might  be  preserved. 

But  today  music  at  dinner  too  often 
encourages  the  bolting .  of  food  with 
consequent  Indigestion;  It  also  forbids 
converssitlon. 

We  admit  we  are  of  &  small  minority 
In  abhorring  muslo  with  a  meal  of 
victuals.  The  ancient  philosophers  and 
poets  are  against  us.  Even  now  Sir 
James  Grant  talks  about  "the  right 
muslo  with  the  right  course  as  an  aid 
to  digestion."    Wotild  h©  have  a  phiy- 


MR  SARGENT  AND  MR.  HARVEY  i 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  who,  as  a  few 
'say,  represents  the  United  States  In 
England,  gave  a  dinner  last  week  to 
Mr.  John  S.  Sargent.  A  London  corre- 
spondent -writes  that  Mr.  Sargent  Ib 
notir  Interested  only  In  painting  land- 
scapes and  In  the  decoration  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  We  hope  that 
Mr.  Harvey  will  persuade  Mr.  Sargent 
to  paint  his  portrait  at  full  length  in 
the  court  dress  that  excited  remark, 
and  surely  with  the  black-framed  gog- 
gles. Mr.  Sargent  has  the  power,  and 
often  the  will,  to  bring  out  In  a  portrait 
the  hidden  character  of  the  subject. 

A  QRl^EVED  BOSTON  IAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  morning  newspaper  published  this 
paragraph: 

"Of  course  you  know  that  If  you  pro- 
nounce It  'Cop-ley'  Instead  of  'Cope-iy 
you  are  not  a  real  Bostonlan." 

Won't  you  come  to  the  rescue  and 
save  the  country  from  this  awful  mis- 
take? LEVERETT  SINGLETON. 

IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  OF  COL- i 
LEGE  BASEBALL  ' 

As  the  World  Wags:  \, 

I  was  Interested  In  your  correspond-  | 
ence  with  regard  to  Ed.  Couch  of  Am-  1 
herst  and  Bentley  ot  Yale,  It  brought  ' 
ba^k.old  days  for  I,  too,  was  on  a  col-  | 
lege  nine.  j 

In  '68,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  first  saw  and 
played  the  New  York  game,  as  it  was 
then  called— at  that  time  a  fair  ball 
caught  on  the  bound  was  not  out,  but  ' 
a  foul  ball  wis  out  when  caught  on 
the  bound.  This  latter  rule  continued 
until  I  left  qollege  In  '77  and  prevailed 
two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

Bentley,  the  Yale  catcher-,  wore  buck- 
skin gloves,  minus  the  fingers.  In  '79. 
During  my  time  no  player  except  the  . 
catcher,  and  occasionally  a  first  base-  ] 
man,  wore  a  glove.  L 

Prior  to  '72  or  '73  three  bafls  were  al-  f 
lowed,  but  the  umpire  used  his  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  balls  pitched  I 
before  calling  a  ball.    In  other  words 
a  man  was  seldom  given  his  base  on  ' 
balls.  j 

In  "73,  as  I  remember  It,  a  pitcher 
ivas  allowed  nine  balls  and  the  batter  ] 
could  call  for  a  high  or  a  low  ball.  A 
waist  ball  was  called  a  "fair  ball,"  not  ; 
a  strike,  so  the  batter  was  really  al-  \ 
lowed    four    strikes.     The   number  of 
balls  WHS  chBhged  from  nine  to  scvon 
in  '79  or  '80.  x.  Y.  Z. 

Boston. 


Mr.  William  E.  Foster  of  the  Prorl- 
dence,  R.  I.,  Public  Library  -wTltes 
apropos  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Landlady," 
by  S.  A.  A-  of  Cambridge,  published  In 
this  column  on  March  22:  "This  Is 
worthy"  of  being  put  beside  the  classic 
ode  on  a  landlady  by  the  late  H.  C. 
Bunner."  Doubtless  you  know  the 
poem; 

"Behold  the  Deeds" 
"(Being  the  Plaint  of  Adolphus  Cul- 
pepper Ferguson.    Salesman   of  Fancy 
Notions  held  In  Durance  of  Ills  land- 
lady for  a  Failure  to  connect  on  Sat- 
urday Night;) 
"Each  stanza  ends  with  the  line: 
"  'Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of 
Mrs.  Jones!' 

"It  is  printed  on  pp.  2189-90  of  B.  E. 
.Stevenson's  'Home  Book  of  Versp  ' 
(Ed.  1918)." 

Indeed,  we  know  thle  poem  and  other 
poems  by  Henry  Cuyler  Brenner,  who, 
as  editor  of  Puck,  with  Joseph  Kep- 
pler's  cartoons,  made  that  weekly  a 
powfer  In  the  land  while  they  lived. 
Delightful  are  his  parodies,  some  of 
which  appeared  In  Puck  signed  V.  Hugo 
Dusenbery.  Does  Mr.  Fosfe--  recall 
Bunner's  "  'TT.'rne,   P  -  '        '      -     ■  ifh 


I  varlaini.ns  ■  d -ir.^-  Miggf;.),  ,,ris  of  tl 
rloua  attyics  In  which  an  old  '1 
might   have   be<-n    treated   by  ci 

I  metrical  compohera")? 

MISS  CASE  GIVES 

NOTABLE  RECITAL  i 

•Gives    Liberal    Program    of    8ongs  I 
Rarely  Heard  on  Concert  Stage  ' 
Miss  Anna  Case,  soprano,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  evening,   with  the  valuabli; 
help  of  Mr.  Francesco  Longo,  accom- 
panist.   This  was  her  program: 

U^ment  from  "Arlana"..Clii.u(llo  Monteverdi 

Toglletcml  la  Vita  ancor  

  Alesaandro  BearlattI 

Aria,  from  "Eh'cole  In  Tobe"  

 Glan  Antonio  BorettI 

Patron  das  macht  dcr  Wind  

 Johann  Sebairtlan  Bach 

S-w&dlBh  Folkaons  J5th  Century 

Coal  amor  ml  tal  lan^ulr  

  AleBBartdro  Stradolia 

Null  d'BtolleB  Olaude  DBbussy 

Chantona    les    Amours    de    Jean  roid 

French)  Arranged  by  Weckerlln 

Noel  . . ,  ISmil«  Nerlnl 

jyinsecf  Alle  Emeil  Nerlnl 

Le  Beau  Heve  •  A.  Fiedler 

L.a  Olroinetta  .g.  -Slbella 

Prlnsesuen  Aug.  goderman 

Die  Nacht  Richard  Straues 

Roesloln!  Roesletn!  Robert  Schumann 

Xacht  und  Traume  Franz  Sohu-aert 

Old  Swedish  Folk  Dance  15th  Century 

The  Sacred  Ftre  Alexander  Rusifll 

The  Night  Wind  Roland  Farlev 

Rain   Pearl  Currar, 

.Synnovc's  Son.er  Halfdan  KJerulf 

Anhelo  (Longing)  Anna  Case 

For  her  long  program  Miss  Case  found 
many  good  songs  to  sing,  not  one  of 
them   often    heard    from    the  concert 
stage.    Curiously  enough,  she  set  her- 
self a  needlessly  hard  task  by  singing 
first,  before  her  voice  was  warm,  the 
ungi^tefully  difficult  air  from  "Arlana," 
which  lament  she  followed  by  four  more  i 
airs  in  tearful  vein,  relieved  only  by  the  ] 
Bach  air,  which  only  Sembrlch  has  ever  ; 
made    effective.     This   dreary  group, 
dreary  only  from  want  of  contrast,  once 
out  of  the  way.  Miss  Case  showed  skill 
and  originality  In  her  program-maktag, 
and  as  well  good  taste. 

Good  taste,  furthermore,  she  showed 
in  her  song.  On  gesture,  to  be  sure, 
and  pretty  graces,  she  seemed  disposed 
to  rely  too  much,  and  often  a  listener 
might  have  wished  for  a  more  varied 
coloring  to  her  tones.  Those  tone:-, 
however,  were  in  .  themselves  of  a  truly 
surpassing  loveliness.  Miss  Case  ha.s 
indeed  a  beautiful  voice,  a  clear  l>Tic 
soprano  of  long  range,  with  a  fine  even 
scale  from  its  lowest  note  to  Its  highest. 
.She  produces  this  voice  with  absolute 
es-se.  because,  In  part,  of  her  admirable 
breath  control,  making  It  carry  to  the 
lend  of  the  hall.  She  has  In  short,  an 
j  uncommonly  fine  technique.  And  she 
! sings  in  tune.  She  turns  her  phrases 
with  elegance,  she  shows  a  high  order 
;of  musical  and  rhetorical  Intelligence.  If 
she  can  only  develop  a  temperament 
comparable  to  her  remarkable  vocal  and 
imuslcal  skill  Miss  Case  ought  to  take 
ihlgh  rank  among  the  notable  singers 
Uf  the  day,  B.  R.  G. 

tOlNCERTGIVEN  TO  f 
AID  CHILD  WELFARE 

The  first  of  a  series  of  three  Lenten  ' 
prima  donna  concerts,  in  aid  of  child, 
welfare,  was  held  yesterday  afternoo? 
at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  under  the  ^-y- 
spices  of  the  Community  Child  ".Vel- 
fare  Association.    A  portion  of  the  iro- 
ceeda  derived  from  these  concerts  >7U1 
be  devoted  to  the  children  of  the  un«ni- 
ployed    and   of   ex-scrvice   men.  The 
artists  at  yesterday's  concert  Includeti 
Louis   Moeldner,    pianist;  Aristomene.3 
Mltsopoulos,  tenor;  Hazel  Esther  Mor- 
ris,   coloraturo    soprano,    and  Jessie 
Fleming  Vose  at  the  piano.  Iiasalle 
.Seminary   students   served   as  ushers. 
The  next  concert  of  the  series  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  April  4,  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  F.  Regglo  I'eaton  of  Steuben.  -Me., 
consults  us  on  an  Important  matter,  one 
that  is  of  interest  to  farmers,  zoologists, 
folk-lorlsts  and  specialists  In  diet. 

"There  Is  a  violent  dispute  in  this 
state  over  the  question,  whether  bears 
will  or  will  not  kill  sheep.  A  movement 
has  been  started  to  protect  Bruin  by 
law.  Can  you  extract  from  your  store- 
house of  knowledge  anything  which  wUl 
throw  light  upon  this  question?  I  am 
Inclosing-  several  clippings  which  Indi- 
cate how  divided  opinion  Is  among  us 
.State  of  Mainers." 

Mr.  il.  A.  Ham  of  GiiUford,  a  "regu- 
lar guide,"  says  that  if  a  bear  finds 
nuts,  ants,  berries  or  even  gra.ss  he 
seems  to  be  satisfied:  V\e  is  not  much  of 
a  meat-eater:  Mr.  Ham  does  not  believe 
that  Bruin  kills  sheep.  Mr.  W.  G.  Berry 
of  Corinna  agrees  wltb  Mr.  Ham,  and 
says.  "No  names  ot  parties  losing  sheep 
by  bear  are  ever  given.  .  .  .  Unless 
there  are  more  sheep  raised  In  the  fut- 
ure than  in  the. past,  Mr.  Coburn  need 
not  be  alarmed  thinking  bear  will  in 
crease  by  feeding  on  mutton  or  make 
iny  appreciable  inroads  in  the  worsteo 
Industry  for  several  years  to  come.'' 

Mr.  Donham  of  Island  Falls,  is  sur 
that  bears  kill  .sheep.  "Soon  some  on 
will  want  bob-cats,  loupcervlerp  an 
hen-hawks  protected." 

Mr.  L  F.  Cooper.  81  years  old,  know 
of  70  sheep  killed  by  bears.  "We  rathe 
Have  nsir.k  chops  than  bear  steak  whe 
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ON  WHAT  MEAT  DOTH  BRUIN 
FEED? 

'The  most  rerciu  natural  history  book 
,n  our  possession  U  M^.  Edward  Cop- 
B«!r^  "History  of  Four-Footed  Beasts 
and  serpents."  bound  with  Dr.  Mu«e  a  ! 
"Theatre  of  In.sects"  (London  IGoS).  l  ms 
invaluable  folio  contains  a  vast  amount 
cf  information  abou-  the  bear,  s"™^  ?f 
it  hardlv  fit  for  publication  In  a  family 
ne'vBpai'*'--  ourselves 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

According  to  Mr.  Topsell.  ea^ 
<int.s.     In   the  spring  awakening  from 
hibernation,  they  eat  »he  herb  wake- 
,  robin  or  calves-foot.    The  bear  is  fond 
I  of  flsli,   fruits,    apples,    crabs,  grapes. 
'  leaves.  l  eas.  bees,  honey,  snails,  and 
flesh  If  It  be  lean  or  ready  to  P^^l^V- 
but  if  a  bear  do  chance  to  kill  a  awine,  , 
or   a  bull,   or   sheep,   he  eateth   them  |: 
nreeently."    If  he  eats  mandragon,  he 
riles,  -unless  he  meet  with  emmets,  by 
'IcV.Ing  of  whom  he  recovereth. 

Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  calls  our  Sjt- 
tentlon  to  the  fact  that  at  Shamokln  j 
near  Wilkesbarre  on  May  2.  1908,  a  per- 
formlns  bear  drank  beer  In  the  saloons 
until  he  was  so  drunk  that  the  chief  of| 
police  one  Wiliiam  Glbaum,  and  the 
State  constabulary  had  great  difficulty 
in  'lutting  him  Into  the  station  house. 

The  bear-eater  of  honey  Is  a  popular 
sabject  of  Russian  tradition.  Angeio  de 
Oubernatis  in  his  "Zoological  Mythol- 
ogy," savs  that  the  very  name  of  the 
bear.  Medv-jed,  means  in  Russian,  "he, 
who  eats  honey." 

TO  CERTAIN  CONTRIBUTORS  , 
Some  interesting  letters  with  refer- 
ence to  theatrical  matters  in  the  Bos- 
ton of  years  ago  and  today  will  be  I 
published  In  The  Herald  of  next  Sun- 
day. 

POLYANDRY  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

(From  the  Scarsdflle.  N.  t..  InauJreri 
The  best  man  was  Mr.  Mertlett  Brun- 
ner  or  Boston,  and  the  grooms  were 
Turner  Newcomb,  Ensign  Armon,  r>.  A. 
Crawford,  Graves  Smith  and  James 
Kirkpatrlck.  .   

THOUGHTLESS   MR.  CRANE 

(From  Oie  Aurora,  lU.,  Dsily  8tar.) 
L  C  Crane  was  taken  ill  Mondoy  af- 
ternon,     annoying    his    relatives  and 
friends  greatly. 

THE  HONK'S  HONK  HONK 
.From  Tx>ui8  t,.  KmmmsoTj's  "I.lst  of  Automo- 
bile Lirfl-n-aes  In  Illinois,  lu.u:.  I 

248414.  Honk,  Chas.,  R.  1  Oakland  (HI.) 

248415,  Honk,  Clarence,  R.  I  Oakland 
(111.)  Ford. 

PLEASE    MAKE~YOUR   OWN  HEAD 

(Adv.  m  the  Odebolt  News.  Odeibolt.  la.O 

.CHAS.  J.  KIRCHER, 
The  House  of  Dependable  Furniture, 

Odebolt.  Iowa. 
B«ds  and  Bedding 
NOTICE 

We  Stand  Behind  Every  Bed  We  Sell 
STOFFA  D'lTALIANO 

As  the  W'orld  Wags: 

Judging  bv  the  newspaper  Illustra- 
tions the  First  National  Bank  will  be 
a  dignified,  well  designed  and  imposing 
structure.  It  will  su.-pass.  In  scale  and 
massiveness.  the  recently  completed 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.   ■   .  . 

The  printed  description  of  the  new 
building  gives  the  style  as  "early  Flor- 
entine." This  is  somewhat  mislosdlng, 
as  the  early  Florentine  was  vastly  more 
sturdy,  massive  and  ponderous,  vide  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Palazzo  Pittl, 
which  buildings,  with  walls  of  enormous 
thickness,  were  quite  In  the  nature  of 
feudal  fortalices  required  to  keep  the 
turbulent  citizenry  in  order. 
:  Tliat  stirring  and  lively  ditty  "Stofta 
d'ltallano"  (St.  Louis,  1893,  privately 
I  blue-printed  by  O.  Enders),  Canto  Qua- 

tro,  mentions: 
'  "The  Florentines  you  will  agree  were 
'         surely  most  artistic 
An  expression  of  great  massiveness  was 
'        "Ihelr  main  characteristic." 
I    !    The  Strozzi  and  Rlcardi  palaces  from 
which  the  First  National  derives  it.s  in- 
spiratlon,  were  of  a  later  Qate:  inJeed, 
the  great  arch  of  the  Milk  street  facade 
is  most  reminlBcent  of  the  Strozzi.  the 
Intermediate  stories  being  pure  Alfalfa 
'  Renaissance,  while  the  modllUoiis  und 
i  the  main  cornice  rather  favor  the  Ri- 
I  cArdl. 

1  On  the  whole,  however,  a  promising 
'  design,  conceived  In  a  grand  scale  and 
presented  In  a  series  of  masterly 
sketches.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that 
the  actual  entrance  doors  showed  a 
trifle  more  savolr  falre. 
Boston.  BERIAH  BOWSEH. 

More  "savolr  falre"?  Yes.  yes:  not  to 
?rand  seigneur";  likewise,  "comme 
faut."— Ed 

WITH    MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 

From  >he  F  rajiii  n«l.&in  livening  -Neivs. ) 
FOR  S.ALK — N»w   houe.   B  TOOfs  and 
lirtth.  large  living  room  with  fireplace, 
rtoors    downstairs,    hard    plne_  up. 
■n.jdern  improvements.    2  min,  to  ITnion 
we.  Easy  terms.    .Aon;>  to 


.I.--  V>  or, (I   v\  a^s. 

ngressman    Herrlck    of  Oklahoma 
alnly  had  the  right  idea  whep  he 
■aid.  as  reported  In  Tlu-  Boston  Her- 
ald of  March  24:  "Now  that  the  other 
grafters  had  got  what  they  wanted  we 
'.-f  should  g-lve  the  soldiers  the  bonus."  Do 
you  call  this  Bubtl«  humor? 
Boston.        WILLARD  S.  PUTNAM. 


"    TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  FONTANNE 

As  the  \\  orld  W'ag.-f: 

We  often  hear,  sometimes  morre  than 
we  might  wish,  cf  "Ep  WINN,  THE 
PBRFBCT  FOOL."  Having  sren 
"DmIcv."  I  inquire  of  the  gentle,  or 
rude,  leader,  why  not  "DULCY  THU 
DUMBELL"'' 

OZIAS  SPniNGHALTER 
Chestnut  Hill. 

AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I   know   Mr.    J.   Trockmorton  Bush- 
well  and  see  hliii  often.    He  wears  a 
large  gold  "three-striper"  pin  next  the 
discharge  button  on  his  left  lapel.  On 
the  right  he  carries  the  flaming  bomb 
insignia    of    that    arm    of   the  service 
which  he  served  dui-ing  the  world  war.  , 
He    explains    the   gold   stripes   by  the 
fact  that  the  military  outfitters  do  not  | 
carrv  .silver  stxll^e  pins  in  stock. 
Boston  W-   A.  STILES. 


MR. 
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Wo   have  received   a  dodger  slating 
tl'.at  one  P.  B.  Bird  is  wanted  by  Mr.  C. 
Campbell,  chief  of  police  at  New- 
ort  News.  Va..  for  the  embezzlement 
■   .$577. 06.     The  reward  offered  Is  $1U0. 
I'hey  might  have  added  the  six  cents). 
W  e  are  thus  informed  that  Mr.  Bird's 
ipper  front  teeth  are  "very  badly  worn 
f;  that  he  wears  silk  shirts,  a  15% 
j;!ar  and  a  6Vi  shoe;  that  he  Is  an  ex- 
.;!ient  cook.    Note  this  other  means  of 
ulf  ntiticaiion: 

•ripeaks  with  a  decided  (Boston  ac- 
■.  nt.  and  is  inclined  to  talk  from  one 
ide  of  his  mouth." 

A  "Boston  accent";  an  accent  heard 
•  n  Beacon  Hill,  the  Back  Bay,  or  the 
;mali-of-the-Back  Bay?  Is  it  heard  in 
.'le  suburbs? 

W  e  are  reminded  of  a  story  told  by 

miner  from  New  Hampshire  to  Arte- 
nus  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City; 

"A  good  tiling  happened  down  here 
llie  other  day.  A  man  of  Boston  dres- 
sin'  went  through  there,  and  at  one  of 
the  stations  there  wasn't  any  mulea. 
Says  the  man  who  was  fixed  out  to  kill 
in  his  Boston  dressin',  'WlTere's  them 
mules?'  Says  the  driver,  'Them  mules 
is  into  the  sage-brush.  You  go  catch 
'cm — that's  wot  you  do!'  Says  the 
man  of  Boston  dressin',  'Oh,  no!'  Says 
the  driver.  'Oh,  yes!'  and  he  took  his 
long  coach  whip  and  licked  the  man  of 
Boston  dressin'  till  he  went  and  caught 
them  mules.  How  does  that  strike  you 
as  a  joke?" 

Artemus  Ward  visited  Salt  Lake  City 
early  in'  1864.  Was  the  Bostonlan  then 
distinguished  by  his  dress?  We  remem- 
ber the  shawls  worn  by  prosperous  New 
Englanders  In  the  sixties  when  they 
traveled  in  a  railway  car. 
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SARTORIAL  NOTE 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

What  were  snring-bottcni  pants,  and 
why?  When  did  pants  become  trouser.s? 

Wakefield.  ,  A.  R. 

As  we  remember  the  spring-bottom, 
the  trousers  flanged  at  the  bottom  over 
the  boot.  (In  the  late  17th  century  and 
in  the  18th  there  were  "spring  boot.o." 
In  1858  elastic  suspenders  were  called 
in  England  "spring  braces.")  Trousers, 
sometimes  donned  over  close-fitting 
breeches  or  pantaloons.  Were  at  first 
worn  by  sailors,  later  by  soldiers.  They 
became  common  about  1820  in  England. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  Novem- 
ber, 1731,  published  this  paragraph: 
"Instead  of  breeches,  he  proposed  that 
the  ladies  should  wear  trousers,  which 
will  be  particularly  convenient  for 
those  wlio  have  not  handsome  legs." 
The  "spring-bottom  pants"  were  a 
freak  of  fashion.  At  Yale  College  in 
the  70's  the  swells  wore  one  season 
skin-tight    trousers;    the    next,  bags. 

As  for  "pants" — it  is  a  vile  word.  Ac- 
cording to  the  great  Oxford  Dictionery 
it  came  into  literature  through  Dr. 
Holmes's  lines  in  "A  Rhymed  Lesson" 
delivered  before  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Library  Association  on  Oct.  14,  1846: 
"I  leave  the  broadcloth— coats  and  all 
the  rest — 

The    dangerous    waistcoat,    called  by 

cockneys,  'vest,' 
The   things   named   'pants'    In  certain 

documents, 
A  word   not  made  for  gentlemen,  but 

'gents.'  " 

It  has  been  said  that  we  may  give 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  the  wear 
of  breeches,  and  the  19th  to  trousers. 
Laborers  in  Colonial  days  wore  skills 
and  tongs  of  coarse  tow.  The  skilte 
reached  just  below  the  knee,  and  were 
a  full  half  yard  broad  at  the  bottom. 
They  were  kept  up  by  the  hips.  See 
Sylvester  Judd's  "Margaret." — Ed. 

MR.  PENNYPACKER  AND  MUSIC 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Henry  Pennypacker,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  admission  of  fiarvard  Col- 
lege, speaking  before  the  North  Shore 
Harvard  Club  here  tonight,  declared 
that  the  Harvard  of  today  is  far  from 
undemocratic.   .   .   .   Mr.  Pennypacker 


degree,  such  ab  advertising  and  ad_ 
v^nced  advertising  community,  uplift 
and  appreciation  of  music.  "These  do 
not  coSnt  for  much  when  Western  stu- 
dents desire  to  transfer  to  Harvard,  he 

^'aiV  Pennypacker  ridiculed  "apprecia- 

-V'ordt-1  a^mber^a  US, 

^co^r^  wMfh^r^t^^;; 

a  degree  at  Harvard?    Can  it  be  that 
ti,    Pennypacker  has  no  ear  for  music? 
Boston       DANSING^R.  ROBINSON. 

BIOLOGICAL  PHENOMENON  ON  THE 
CAPE 

(From  Cape  Cod  Syndicate,  March  22) 

SAGAMORE 
Mrs.  Usher  and  Mrs.  Lester  Nickerson 
of  Barnstable  spent  Tuesday  with  their 
daughter.  Mrs.  Ralph  Holmes. 

SARGENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

By'  all  means  the  synagogue  should  be 
removed  from  the  Public  V'!^'-^,^^;„Tvfe 
since  this  has  been  suggested  from  the 
since  uu=  (  s-tate  let  the  western 

eastern  end  of  the  state,  lev 
end  suggest  that  in  its  place  Mr.  Sar 
gent  be  instructed  (note  "instructed  ) 
fo  paint  Judea  Triumphant  envisaged 
as  a  doorway  receptive,  th^ee  figures 
Confronte.  central  figure  Animate  In- 
grrtlate,  surmounted  by  three  spheres 
Gelt  conjoined  in  Lure. 

Americans  cannot  be  too  careful  of 
thTfeeiings  of  others  and  ^^^ouM  sub- 
mit all  plans  of  permanent  works  of 
art  to  all  who  might  in  the  future 
Sesire  to  live  off  this  country.  This 
would  entail  considerable  expense,  no 
doubt  in  sending  these  plans  to  all 
corners  of  the  earth  axid  getting  de- 
:°Ji"ons,  but  it  would  be  well  wort^i. 

ijGCK.cl.1  • 

EAGLES  AND  PIONEERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T  saw  In  your  column,  the  other  day, 
a  reference  to  the  old  Eagles  of  Flor- 
ence It  was  just  clear  enough  to  wake  up 
r^y  memory  but  not  definite  enough  to 
^fre"h  It  Back  considerably  more 
than  50  years  ago,  sometime  in  the 
sixties,  I  think,  there  was  lively  cham- 
pionship rivalry  '"Jhe  newspapers  and 
some  competition  baseball  on  the  dia- 
mond between  the  Eagles,  the  Hamp- 
dens  of  Chicopee  and  the  Pioneers  of 
Springfield.  One  big  game  in  Florence 
between  the  Eagles  and  Pio"^«^«.  .f °^ 
some  of  us  youngsters  in  South  Hadley 
so  interested  that  we  walked  up  to 
Florence  to  see  the  game.  The  Eagles 
won  There  was  a  poem  written  about 
it  My  memory  Is  too  undependable  to 
justify  me  in  trying  to  repeat  inuch  of 
it,  but  one  verse  went  something  like 

this:  „. 
"And  there  was  Lucius  Warner 

With  his  fine  and  practiced  catch 
He  couldn't  come  the  sly  at  all 

With  Eagles  on  the  watch." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  War- 
ner was  the  catcher  of  the  Pioneers.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pitcher 
was  the  redoubtable  Tim  Kennefick.  who 
afterward  became  prominent  in  Spring 
field  politics,  a  police  official,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  All  of  this  Is  rather 
hazy  in  my  recollection,  but  if  you 
should  happen  to  print  it.  it  might  move 
somebody,  with  a  more  definite  memory 
6f  those  days,  to  write  about  an  inter- 
esting period  In  early  amateur  sports. 
^     ^  ^  C.  F.  CHAPIN 

Waterbury,  Ct. 

We  saw  the  game  between  the  Eagles 
and  the  Pioneers  at  Florence,  and  re- 
member   Kennefick,   the   pitcher.  Did 
I  Hurley  catch  for  the  Hampdens  or  the 
Pioneers?    Bond,  a  younger  brother  of 
'  D   W    Bond,  the  lawyer,  afterwards 
I  judge  pitched  for  the  Eagles.    Was  not 
Arthur  Hill  of  Florence,  who  afterwards 
went  Into  politics,  the  shortstop  of  the 
Eagles?— Ed. 
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MISS  WYMAN  GIVES  ' 
COSTUME  RECITAL 

Sings   Folk   Songs  with  Simplicity 
That  Is  Perfection  of  Art 

Miss  Loraine  Wyman  gave  one  of  her 
delightful  costume  recitals  of  folksong:, 
at  the  Copley-Plaza  yesterday  after- 
noon in  aid  of  Penn  Industrial  School. 
The  program  included  three  of  the  Ken- 
tucky motintain  songs  she  had  collected, 

three  English  *'^"fuany 
Brittany  and  a  prayer  from  Brittany, 
arranged  bv  Bourgauet-Ducondray;  > 
nurse?y  rtiyme  from  Plemont  (Siniga«- 
Ua)  two  dZnadian  songs;  a  song  from 
Normandy;   and  final  'f '"f 

c  Somerset  ballad,  a  eea-chanty,  a 
Balfynu^e   ballad   and    three  folksongs, 

'TanTntlrpreter  of  American,  French 
aifd  Inglish  folksongs  Miss  Wyman  h^ 
no  rival  She  can  express  archness, 
coquetry;  roUicklng  hi«nor.  pathos  even 
tragedy  m  the  simple  manner  that  s 

recital  were  ber  _  remarks  ex 
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I20THSYMPH0NY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  20th  concert  of  the  Boston  Syit 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  cor 
ductor.  took  place  yesterday  afternoo 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  w, 
as  follows:  Handel,  Concerto.  F  maj( 
for  strings  and  two  wind  orchesfcrai 
Gilbert.  Suite  from  the  Pilgrim  Te 
centenary  Pageant  (Prelude  and  Kon 
Scene,  French  and  Indian  Pantomlm 
Indian  Dance,  Pestilence):  Franc 
"Psyche,"  symphonrc  poem  for  orche 
tra  and  chorus.  The  short  solos  I 
"Psyche"  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Lam 
Littlefield. 

Mr;  Monteux  selected  four  movemen 
of  Handel's  virile  concerto.  There  Is 
freshness  in  this  music  surprising  I 
those  of  the  younger  generation  wl 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  Hand 
was  a  big-wig,  who  wrote  In  a  tlresotr 
style  long  out  of  date.  They  are  una 
quaintcd  with  Handel,  the  great  mel 
dist,  though,  perhaps,  they  have  hea 
"The  Messiah"  and  judge  him  only  1 
that  work,  which  is  not  one  of  his  bes 
although  it  is  the  most  popular  and  tl 
hearing  of  It  has  become  a  reltglov 
ceremony.  In  this  concerto  there  la  b 
epic  quality,  also  a  Hghtne.ss,  a  playfu 
ness  that  Is  not  elephantine;  witne 
the  passages  for  two  oboe.s  played  ma 
vcllously  by  Messrs.  Longy  and  .Speyt 
witness  the  thoroughly  Enghsh  Allcg 
with  Us  joyous  hunting  fanfares.  Ai 
In  the  Largo  there  is  the  Miltonic  sic 
of  Handel,  who  is  thus  unapproach 
by  later  composersr  Incomparable.  1 
wonder  that  Beethoven  declared  him 
be  the  greatest  of  composers  and  wisht 
to  kneel  by  his  tomb. 

Mr.  Gilbert  wrote  music  for  the  flr 
episode  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
Plymouth  In  1921.  He  wrote  for 
huge  band,  and  for  an  out-of-door  pei 
formance.  For  a  performance  In  a  cor 
cert  hall  he  was  obliged  to  rescore  h 
music.  Mr.  Gilbert  thinks  musically  ' 
large  terms  and  speaks  musically 
them.  There  is  no  prettiness.  no  sent 
mentalism,  no  frippery  in  his  compos 
tions.  He.  has  ideas,  and  Is  not  chief 
concerned  with  agreeable  or  fantast 
juggling  with  the  Instruments.  I 
would  prefer'rough  but  Irresistible  on 
tory  to  polished  sentences,  nor  would  1 
delight,  as  Hazlitt  said  of  the  Marqu 
Wellesley,  to  launch  a  commonpla' 
wi£h  all  the  fury  of  a  thunderbolt. 

The  short  Prelude,  his  "mere  stat- 
nient,"  as  Mr.  Gilbert  modestly  say 
or  the  Pilgrim  Adventurer  motive 
Impressive  by  Its  mighty  breadth  ai 
sweep.  Then  come  the  Norsemen 
the. spirit  of  Gri*g  and  MacDowell,  b. 
witii  Mr.  Gilbert's  musical  speech.  Pe 
haps  there  is  too  much  repetition  of 
leading  idea.  The  French  and  Indlj 
Pantomime  is  In  effective  contra* 
charming  in  its  simplicity  and  direc 
ness.  The  Indian  Dance  is  one  of  splei 
did  savagery.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  be« 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  secth 
"Pestilence"  in  expressing  desolatii 
I  without  falling  into  the  abomination 
desolation.  Here  he  Is  more  than  pi 
turesque;  he  conveys  the  feeling  wit' 
out  the  aid  of  any  program:  there 
the  hopeless,  despairing,  tragic  not 
There  Is  this  to  be  added:  In  these  er 
sodes  Mr.  Gilbert  gains  his  effects  co 

clsely.  with  a  few  strokes.  '  Only  In  t 

Norse  episode  does  he  grow  eomewf 
I  diffuse.  Mr.  Monteux,  as  is  his  ha 
I  in  producing  a  work  by  an  Amarlc 
!  composer,  took  the  pains  In  preparati 
j  that  he  bestows  on  any  symphony 
I  symphonic  poem  by  this  or  that  oe 
1  brated  foreigner.  The  result  was  eho 
I  In  the  performance.  Mr.  Gilbert  « 
'  obliged  to  rise  from  his  seat  and  b 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  applaus. 

The  orchoeiral  Suite  from  Franc 
"Psyche"  was  known  here.  The  choru 
and  the  final  secuon  were  heard 
the  first  time.  It  seems  ungracious 
.say  when  the  labor  of  rehearsal 
considered,  that  we  prefer  the  Suite 
Mt  has  been  played.  The  measures 
j  the  chorus  are  seldom  dramatic  or  e-< 
interesting  In  pure  "^''^^H^"-  .1"  ^jP 
of  one  great  cl.max.  not  the  final  o 
the  music  of  the  last  section  has  Id' 
inspiration.  It  far.a  rather  flat^.^i,^ 
glowing  and  supefb  orchestral  Psy. 

and  Cupid."  e:,.i-»mn 
There  is  a 'famous  "Soog  of  ^lomo 
an  orientally-sensuous  little  P'ay 
was  probably  Performed  during  Jew 
wedding  festivlUos.  Look  ^  f^' 
of  many  Bibles,  and  ^'"iJ^tnnh 
of  some  pious  <^°a'"^^"^*°^:„'^^chri 
"The    Churches    love    unto  cnru 

Against  "Behold,  thou  ff^J^-'^-^^'' 
brhold.  thou  art  fair,"  you  re 
••airint  setteth  forth  tae  graces  of 
""ceTnV'Franck  considered  the  myth 
Cupld  and  Psyche  anfl  ^vrote 
H,  as  many  others  did  b<^f°''^,  ^"^'"'..^ 
possible  that  he  had  in  rnlni. 
iCep^s  insists,  that  the  ^hole  w^J^ 
charged     with     Christian  ^"ysttcis 
That  as  M.  d'Tndy  believes,  the  ecsta 
;  7ove  du^t  IS  an  otherlal  dialogue  bet- 
the  soul  and  a  seraplt  sen  f"'™^^. 
I  to  instruct  It  In  the  e'^-;"^' „ 
Llouht    It    strongly.    We   doubt  it 
'  Fr.nn -k   much  les.s  to  Psyche.  CupW 
■  ■  -li'.ft- 


planation  of  the  songs. 


Til,.   ,    ;i       t  Li.'  r<'p..ati:il  toiil^;iit. 

lu<  i^iiif-r  of  tnp  concerts  next  weeit 
I  I'.iis.  s  'iH'IUis,  Symphony.  No.  6  (flrnt 
mo  In  Boston):  Liszt,  "Dance  of 
ipatli"  for  piano  and  orchestra  (Mr. 
Ilotl,  pianist);  Bacch.  BOi  Brandon- 
urg  Concerto  for  piano,  flute  and  vlo- 
( Messrs.  SUotI,  I^aurcnt  and  Bur- 
in); Hue.  ••Tllainla,"  suite  tor  or- 
hestra   (first  time  In  Boston). 


tlVE'WHYNOr  1 

"WhT  Not."  ft  •♦melod(y)arama  to 
wo  eyneopated  tTirlllB,  -  booK  by  Ade- 
fclde  Whitman,  brlca  by  R.  H.  Ware, 
music  by  R.  H.  Ware  and  Dwlght 
Flske.  was  performed  last  night  at  the 
Boston  Opera  Hoiise  by  the  Muslcome- 
dlanfl.  Inc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
fants' Hospital.  Mr.  War.  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  foUowa: 

Amos  Atkinson  Charles  O.  Tiering 

Crawford   Algernon  Orel, 

aonnls  sed^ewlck  ''"'l*^ 

Bob  Brewster  George  P.  Gardner,  Jr. 

,   Alvin  SortweU 

£.ndlcotV  Pal'lawell  Gordon  Means 

Horacf  Be^B-Vor^  .■   .  John  LavaUe 

The  opera  house  was  filled  from  top 
to  bottom  by  a  brilliant  aufllence  that 
recalled  the  palmy  days  of  the  Bcsrton 
Opera.  This  audience  was  In  holiday 
mood,  enjoying:  the  dancing,  the  slng- 
ingr,  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus.  In 
fact  everything  that  was  said  and  done 
on  the  stage. 

The  plot  served  to  Introduce  the  va- 
rious singers,  dancers  and  comedians, 
who  showed  the  fnms  of  diligent  re- 
hearsal. Mr.  Ware's  )a»a  music  and 
h-.s  sentimental  ditties  met  wIUt  in- 
stant approval,  while  Mr.  Fiske's  Aztec 
Dance  and  other  numbers  had  character 
and  were  appropriate  to  the  theatrical 
situations. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  features 
of  the  first  act  were  the  quartet  of  girl 
dancers  strikingly  costumed,  the  song 
of  Mrs.  Cochrane  delivered  slyly,  the 
excellent  clog-dancing  of  Mr.  Sortwell, 
who  displayed  an  uncommon  variety  of 
steps  and  took  one  back  to  the  good  old 
days  of  negro  minstrelsy.  Mr.  Grelg  as 
the  tired  waiter  was  amusing. 

There  were  many  features  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  Mrs.  Bradlee  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded for  her  singing  of  "Moon- 
beams." Then  there  were  the  Fashlan 
Show,  Mr.  Clark's  song  describing;  him- 
self as  a  jazz  bandit,  the  march  of  the 
Ghosts  and  the  Dance  of  the  Hour  sis- 
ters. 

Mr.  Nason  Hamlin  contributed  greatly 
to  the  enjO'Tnent  by  acting,  to  use  his 
own  words,  as  "barker"  to  the  show, 
making  various  announcements  from 
the  stage  in  a  characteristically  per- 
sonal ,  manner  and  with  agreeable 
aplomb. 

This  afternoon  the  performance  win 
be  repeated  In  aid  of  the  Temporary 
American  Children's  Hospital  at 
Rhelms,  France. 

We  have  received  letters  from  dwellers" 
in  Boston  and  other  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land who  ask  anxiously  about  the  pub- 
lication of  "Liverpool  Jarge."  They 
have  subscribed  and  sent  the  sum  de- 
manded. One  subscribed  for  two  copies 
and  sent  his  check  In  our  favor.  With 
noble  self-denial,  we  made  it  payable  to 
Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon.  although  we 
^'ere  in  sore  need  of  the  money.  We 
here  state  that,  although  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon has  not  left  our  bed  and  board, 
we  are  not  responsible  for  subscriptions 
paid  in  advance— or  after  publication. 
The  latest  news  about  "Liverpool 
g^Jf  Se"  was  that  the  books  were  in  the 
blnder.w  Tree-calf  or  crushed  morocco? 
The  subscribers  to  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son's colossal  work  (elephant  folio)  Have 
been  moYe  patient.  The  first  volume, 
promised  some  years  ago.  is  undergoing 
pareful  revision,  so  the  gifted  sociologist 
nforms  us.  For  example,  the  article, 
'Beer,"  has  been  in  part  rewritten. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Witherspoon  has 
ncluded  in  his  forthcoming,  not  to  say 
uosthumous.  volume  the  tales  of  life  In 
Mexico  and  Central  America  and  the 
dventures  of  tramps  and  beach- 
ombers  that  were  published  in  this 
olumn  before  the  appearance  of  Liver- 
>ool  Jarge. 


,  1  i:o..  K  '1  >R  .  ■<•.  CUSH  AND  WIFE 
,  1'.  !■  .  \  .  r.  1  ..liiiii..  M,  111,.  N<-iv  ■nil.uTic.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cush  have  been  married 
for  14  years  now  and  have  never  had  a 
misunderstanding,  Mr.  Cush  will  Inform 
you. 

Sometimes,  to  a  particular  friend,  Mr. 
Cush  will  confide  that  ICiiima  is  a  real 
homebody,  a  little  plain  ami  quiet,  pcr- 
li.-\r>s.  but  she  suits  him.  Among  liis 
friends  Mr.  Cu.sh  speaks  of  his  holp- 1 
nuet  as  "The  Missus."  She  refers  to 
Inni  as  her  "big  boy." 

In  Ills  lighter  moments,  when  cnter- 
tnlning  at  home.  Mr.  Cusli  loves  to  pose 
MS  ,1  browbeaten  and  henpecked  hus- 
b:uul  and  says  the  most  comical  things, 
boamin.g  archly  at  Mrs.  Cush  mean- 
while. He  also  tells  the  price  of  Mrs. 
"I'ush's  most  recent  hat  and  protests 
that  she  is  determined  to  ruin  him. 

There  are  some  cvll-tongued  persons 
who  whisper  that  it  was  Mrs.  Gush's 
money  that  .set  J.  Throckmorton  up  In 
'Hislnoss  for  himself. 

FROM    AN  OBSERVING  DRUMMER 

<s  the  World  Wags: 

Davenport,  la..  March  21— Art  Ruhl 
was  plumb  disgusted  today.  He  pointed 
out  a  one-time  friend,  saying:  "There 
he  goes  with  two  sacks  of  flpur  under 
his  arn(S  and  he  ain't  got  a  pintof  whis- 
key in  the  house." 

Muscatine,  la.,  March  22 — It  don't 
cost  much  to  live  here,  but  It  really  ain't 
worth  it. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  March  26 — Am  r«- 
minded  of  Wilhelm's  famous  remark  to 
Hindenburg  of  November,  1918:  "Ain't 
it  been  a  hell  of  a  week!"  J.  E.  F. 

SPRING  NUTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  saw  a  man  yesterday  on  the  Common 
reading  Walt  Whitman  to  an  audience 
of  trees,  and  a  woman  distributing  tracts 
entitled  "Wars  Are  Human  Butcher 
Shops."  All  of  which  recalls  that  Aris- 
tophanes in  his  bird  house,  listening  to 
the  frogs,  once  mused: 

I've  seen  the  organ-grinder. 

The  robins  and  the  larks. 
But  Spring,  you'll  never  find  her. 
Till  the  nuts  get  in  the  parks. 

SIWASH. 


A  POET  DESCRIBES  CHICAGO 

Carl  Sandburg  In  the  New  Republic 
thus  epitomizes  Chicago:  "If  twelve  men 
1  let  a  woman  go,  'he  done  me  wrong  I 
shot  him.'  Blood  spatters  on  the  hub  of 
a  motor  truck;  a  44-gat  cracks  and  lets 
the  skylights  Into  one  or  more  bank 

messengers  " 

New  York  In  these  days  reminds  us 
of  John  Phoenix's  description  of  San 
Diego: 

"AW  night  In  this  sweet  little  village 
Is  heard  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
And  the  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim. 
Who's  been  shot  perhaps  In  his  giz- 
zard." 


1"^ 


JACK  AT  SEA 

(Trom  the  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum) 
Sailor  Jack  has  gone  to  sleep: 
Sucking  mouth  and  staT-lng  eye 
^ound  his  bed  go  stealing  by; 
'ale  fronds  wave  their  tracery. 


Sailor  Jack  his  wage  haS  got; 
Jlowsy  Meg  and  hungry  Sal 
Vait  his  roaring  carnival; 
u  jK>im  and  silent  is  his  hall. 


Sailor  Jack  has  ta'en  his  leave; 
Jight  bells  ring  above  his  ear, 
;hrough  the  shrouds   the  wind  pipes 
clear; 

)ath  nor  chanty  can  he  hoar. 

bailor  Jack  comes  home  no  more; 
Munging  bows  and  crested  sea, 
.nchor  dropped  and  harboring  lee, 

iye  not  in  lii5  memor^' 


"COPE-LY"  AND  "FUNNEL' 
Editor  "As  the  World  Wags": 

May  I  add  to  the  name,  "Copley," 
whose  pronunciation  disturbs  your  cor 
respondent.  In  this  morning's  issue,  an 
other  old  Boston  surname,  "Faneuil 
As  a  Bostonian  of  200  years'  descent,  li 
insist  on  the  ancient  typical  Boston 
pronunciation  of  both  -  «ames — "Cope 
ley"  and  "Funnel."  The  former  name 
was  a  household  word  In  my  family. 
As  authority  for  the  latter  pronunci- 
ation, see  the  sp^ilHng  scratched  of  old 
on  the  ancient  tomb  of  Peter  Faneuil 
in  the  Granary  Biirying  Ground. 

Of  course.  pronun<'iation  and  ."pellini 
.are  free.  Your  correspondent  can  pro- 
nounce these  revered  names  as  he 
likes.  He  can  be  as  independent  as  old 
Capt.  Clapp,  who,  when  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  of  his  ship,  the  Asiaj 
\V3S  questioned,  triumphantly  replied 
"If  'A-s-h-a'  don't  spell  Ashy  what  d(| 
it  spell?" 

But  if  Mr.  Singleton  really  yearns  t 
be  recognized  as  a  typical,  old-tlmi 
Bostonian,  he  must  stifle  his  doubt; 
and  prejudices  and  accept  the  old  pro- 
nunciations.   DAVID  G.  HASKINS,  Jr 

Capt.  Clapp  must  have  been  of  kin  to 
the  captain  in  the  United  States  navy 
of  the  sixties,  who  remarked  to  a  lieu- 
tenant: "Those  sails  are  nicely  sot.' 
"Yes.  sir,"  answered  the  lleuten.mt 
"they  are,  indeed,  nicely  set."  with  em 
phasis  on 


)La.la,"  to  «ce  how  ij..  dt-fendcU  mo  dan- 
Kerous  posts.  Has  any  one  of  our  read- 
rrn  a  copy  of  thla  book,  or  ft  book  ooa- 
Iftlslng  the  *rttol*t) 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Roland  Hayee, 
;the  negro  tenor,  whose  beautiful  voice 
and  fine  art  have  been  warmly  appreci- 
ated In  London  and  other  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  ■will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has 
met  ■wtta  similar  success  in  Paris.  He 
has  had  many  engagements  for  private 
musicales  that  have  brought  him  fame, 
|money  and  social  as  well  as  artistic 
recognition.  Gabriel  Plerne,  the  con- 
jductor  of  the  Colonne  concerts,  was  so 
pleased  that  he  offered  him  an  engage- 
irni^nt  with  the  orchestiu  on  April  Ist 
or  8th.  Mr.  Hayes  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept, because  he  had  promised  to  sing 
In  England  on  those  days;  but  he  will 
sing  at  a  Colonne  concert  next  season. 
Joseph  Salmon,  the  distinguished  violon- 
cellist, has  taken  a  great  interest  In 
Mr.  Hayes,  as  have  leading  women  in 
Parisian  society.  Among  the  interesting 
women  he  met  was  Mine.  .Vlexandre 
Dumas,  who,  after  dinner,  presented  him 
with  a  portrait  of  the  great-grandfather  ■ 
of  the  dramatist. 

Gabriel  I'ierne  of  Paris  wishes  Mr. 
Hayes  to  sing  at  a  Colonne  concert.  Is 
it  easy  to  think  of  Mr,  Hayes,  in  spite 
of  his  voice  and  his  art,  invited  to  sing 
with  any  leading  orchestra  in  the  United 
States,  the  land  of  the  free,  where  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal? 
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EXCESSIVE  SPEED 

(For  The  Sunday  Herald) 
Excessive  speed.   Excessive  speed. 

The  motor  cars  exact  their  loll, 
And  mutilated  victims  bleed. 

As  on  like  Juggernaut  they  roll. 
In  every  city,  every  town. 

All  safety  limits  they  exceed. 
The  unobservant  mowing  down. 

Excessive  speed.   Excessive  speed. 

The  newly-rleen  millionaire. 

Beside  a  lady — not  his  wife — 
Through  lack  of  ordinary  care, 

Too  often  sacrifices  life. 
The  careless  youth  who  rounds  a.  curve, 

To  caution  paying  little  heed. 
Takes  suddenly  that  fatal  swerve. 

Excessive  speed.   Excessive  speed. 

Some  drivers  never  change  their  gait. 

When  crossing  streets  that  intersect. 
But  hurtle  onward  at  a  rate. 

That  ends  in  two  cars  being  wrecked. 
No  need  exists  for  such  a  haate; 

A  lack  of  time  they  cannot  plead; 
Yet  risk  to  life  and  limb  Is  faced. 

Excessive  speed.    Excessive  speed. 

When  people  on  the  pavement  slip. 

And  fall,  though  careful,  on  the  stones, 
Or  over  some  obstruction  trip, 

Why  should  an  auto  crush  their  bones? 
The  fault  Is  one  we  all  can  name, 

On  which  we're  everyone  agreed. 
One  element  deserves  all  blame: 

Excessive  speed.  Excessive  speed. 

QUINCY  KILBT. 


"THE  BLACKBERRY  QIRU" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Congrregatlonalist  of  April  29, 
1897,  a  correspondent  (Mrs.  E.,  Taun- 
ton, Mass.")  says  that  "The  Blackberry 
Girl"  Is  In  three  of  Mrs.  Sproat's  books, 
viz.,  "The  Child's  Guide,"  "Stories  for 
Children,"  and  "Songs  for  the  Little 
Ones  at  Home."  From  that  It  seems 
that  Mrs.  Sproat  was  the  author  of 
"The  Child's  Guide."  in  which  "G.  V. 
H."  says  that  the  name  of  the  author 
is  not  given.  I  have  nevea  seen  a  copy 
of  "Songs  for  the  Lltle  Ones  at  Home." 
When  was  that  book  published,  and 
does  it  give  Mrs.  Sproat  as  the  author? 
In  "Stories  for  Children  In  Familiar 
Verse"  is  Mrs.  Sproat  given  as  the  au- 
thor? INQUIRER. 

Brookllne. 


TO  THE  ONCE  ADORED  ONE 

Most  girls  bore  me,  but  you— 
You  were  different. 

You  never  tired  when  we  went  hiking. 
You  looked  smart  and  "cute"  In  your 
riding  habit  and  you  could  ride.  Tou 
set."    T^e^rptain  glared ^^^^  ^ant  wasn't  the  contraction 
Set,  or  sot,  sir.  Just  as  I  danm  please.'' and  you  really  preferred  Richelieu  to 
—Ed.  <  the  Follies.  Tou  weren't  always  dabbing 

your  nose  with  a  silly  be-ribboned  puff. 
You  never  gazed  at  me  with  a  baby 
tare  or  affected  a  naive  manner.  I  liked 


BECOND  PRIZE  In  the  Ducky  Con-  j 
tett:   Toothbrush  fnr  Canary  Bird. 

Senator  William  Edgar  Borah 

William:  Dissatisfaction  with  one's 
I  own  self. 

I    Edgar:    Heavenly  smile. 

Borah:  A  still,  Boft  voice.  j 
You  were  born  when  Taurus  did  | 
three  rlng.s  around  Jupiter  In  ten  and  i 
tu-o-thirds  seconds  flat.  Scorpio  bit  ' 
Capricorn  and  the  cow  Jumped  over  the 
moon.    Your  horoscope  says  you  havf  1 

j  a  great  dLsIIke  for  holding  public  office 
and  prefer  to  be  away  from  the  fare 
of  your  fellow-men.  You  would  do  well 
as  keeper  of  a  lighthouse  on  a  desert 
Island.  Being  born  under  Capricorn, 
your  head  will  always  be  entirely  bald, 
■you  are  by  far  too  timid  and  easily 
frightened  by  the  sound  of  your  owi". 
voice.  Your  heavenly  smile  would  mak^ 
you  Invaluable  as  floorwalker  In  a  de- 

•partment  store,  but  your  hatred  of  the 
"PPoslte  sex  would  probably  cause  yon 
to  be  fired  before  Thursday. 


SOCIETY  NOTE 

Barthelmi    de  Chasseneux — the  poorj^ 
man  was  poisoned  in  1542  by  a  bouqueiyour  boyish  handclasp  and  your  friendly 
of  flowers — ithere  were  ingenious  aseas-ivay,  but — 

sins  in  those  days— says  in  His  "Cata-  Yesterday  I  saw  you  with  nose  pressed 
fogus  gloriae  mundi"   that  he  saw  atip 
Milan  a  woman  who  had  365  costumes^i 


jFigainst  the  plate  glass  of  a  Tremont 
'street  shop,  gazing  long  and  earnestly 
.at  a  display  of  foolish  finery  and  fluffy 
(She  w^ore  one  of  them  each  day  in  thffrlpperies  topped  by  the  notice  "Spring 
iyear.    Menage,  not  doubting  this,  saic  "Sale  25  per  cent,  off"— 


ishe  should  have  had  36S  if  Chasseneu: 
'saw  her  in  leap  year. 
\  (We  regret  to  say  that  the  worth 
Chasseneux  was  accused  by  the  learnet 
Andre  Tiraqueau  of  having  stolen  mor 
than  6&0  pages  from  one  of  his  boo'' 
without  changing  a  word.  ChaBsene; 
had  accused  Tiraqueau  of  having  sto 


Femina  eternal 
Oh.  cruel  fate! 

And  I  thought  you  were  different! 

NEAN  TENAGH. 

SENATOR   BORAH'S  HOROSCOPE 

(Taken  by  the  astroloirlcal  editor  of  the  Ohlcago 
Tritjvme.) 


ANATOLE  FRANCE  AND  FRENCH 
PUBLISHERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  word  of  appreciation  for  the  casual 
reference  to  "Propos  d'Anatole  France." 
His  books  have  beguiled  many  an  Idle 
hour  and  his  philosophy  has  made  a 
lasting  dent  In  my  mental  equipment, 
but  It  Is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  anything  of  the 
man  himself.  There  are  some  very 
choice  anecdotes  In  "Propos  d'Anatole 
France,"  the  kind  mat  usually  crop 
up  after  a  man  has  departed  and  his 
memory  has  lost  some  of  Its  first  green- 
ness. How  about  the  academicians 
mentioned  by  name,  are  they  shades  or 
In  the  flesh  Henri  de  Bornler,  for  In- 
stance,  if  alive  the  expression  "alive 
and  kicking"  must  be  pretty  nearly  a 
literal  fact.  But  all  said  the  book  is 
good  reading,  I  have  enjoyed  It  im- 
mensely. 

The  copy  before  me  brings  up  a 
puzzling  question  in  regard  to  French 
books  which  has  never  been  answereiL 
The  copyright  is  1921,  on  the  cover  is 
the  date  1922;  I  will  grant  that  the 
publication  was  probably  commenced 
last  year,  but  how  In  the  name  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good  does  my  copy 
j  happen  to  be  in  the  91st  edition!  French 
publishers  must  be  extraordinarily  con- 
i  servative. 

Possibly   at   the    time   of  mentioning 
,  Gsell's  book  our  editor  took  the  oppor- 
j  tunity  to  refer  to  Paul  Bourget.  He 
was  mentioned,  at  any  rate,  referred  to 
as  a  "stern  moralist."     It  struck  me 
with  terrific  force — at  the  time  I  was 
I  about  two-thirds  through  "L'Etape." 
j    Newtonville.  G.  S.  W.  K. 

Was  not  "Stern  Moralist"  with  refer- 
jence  to  M.  Bourget  "rote  SarcMtioul!"? 

I  B  SEN'S  'Teer  Gjmt"  -was  per- 
;  "formed  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
|fcnd  at  the  Old  Vic,  London,  on 
Harch  6.  The  Times  said  that  -while 
the  Old  Vic.  audiences  have  long  dis- 
played a  better  collective  sense  than 
the  audiences  of  any  other  commer- 
cial theatre  in  London,  there  •were 
Jj'ferdonable  niis^vings  concerning  i 
tb»  reception  they  might  give  to  a 
play  so  unusual  and  so  challenging; 

tbe  night  had  all  the  (jualities  of 
•  gjeat  occasion.  "Before  the  ctw- 
taln  rose  upon  this  'unproduciblo* 
Jilfy  by  'this  'impoptilar'  dramatist 
^«ry  seat  and  every  inch  of  legiti- 
tttate  standing  room  was  full.  And 
lfo"long  as  men  and  women  will  8t?and 
for  nioTQ  than  four  hours  to  he<»r  a 
grreat  w\»rk  performed — ^will  stand, 
moreover^  spellbound,  with  none  of 
tlhat  whispering  and  shuffling  that 
60.  often  is  the  disgrace  of  mon 
luxurious  audiences — so  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  poetic  drama  to  sweep 
\ti-  hearers  from  breathless  silenca 
Into  a  great  tumult  of  cheering,  there  j 
tieed  be  no  despair  for  the  theatre."  | 
Grieg's  music  was  performed.  Rus-  ' 
Thomdike  took  the  part  of  Peer. 

A  re'vtval  of  *T?H'eryman~  at  the  Old 
Xic.  led  the  Times  to  consider  disturb- 
Jhg  conventions. 

"Today  there  Is  a  fixed  convention 
yWoh  appears  to  govern  the  perfonn- 
emce  of  reliKiotis  drama.  It  is  played 
ftlwaya  very  slowly ;  its  movement  is 
Blade  an  elaborate  ritual.  Passion  and 
Weakness,  love  and  fear,  enter  into  it, 
tpt  as  "the  .stuff  of  which  we  are  made, 
init  as  the  attributes  of  some  race  for- 
eign to  us.  In  complacent  detachment 
We  watch  them  move  across  the  stage 
Ilkf  a  parade  of  capital  letters.  The 
tnodem  Interpreters  have  replaced  3oy- 
jousne^i^Bi^^fcmnity,  ecstasy  by  rever- 


i»2 


from  the  one  thing  lie  rnieiu  fcai— oki  I 
me^     Together  thfiy  tear  up  the  list,  y 
«nc»     Sometimes  'I  l-^PPf"^  I t*"*  breeze  bears  the   pieces  out  f, 

literate  attempt  to  recapture  --1.;;  ^  ^^e  moonlit  lagoon.  As  they  watch,  I 

IL^l  must  hav6buraedln^th^^^^e^;«;;^);«h  .crap  of  PWT  become.  .  ,o«. 

??''r''''we*^a^  tLn  ?he  deplorable K.=  ,.n.   a  ^oman.    the  worn 
Si-^e  of  •<rell.lntet>tlmied  ladies  play- 
£fs'm%t.c.l  parts  with  -ha^  ^a"  • 
m^U^rt^^ne-rs  norb^lk^U  , 
but' even  here  there   is   a   reverentlaJ  1 


treatment,  an  affeoted  slowness  and 
S^^oXe^  of  speech  -Mc^  are  allea  to 
the  spirit  of  "Everyman-  and  rob  11  oi 

*^*,^o%;e  essence  of  the  play  1.  ^at 
aeaOi  18  a  triumph,  an  entry  Into  Pe^f- 
Sd  all  the  words  wh1c(h  co^tr>bute  to 
conception  of  desth  ,^ 
t»»«  Old  Vic.  in  the  same  tones  of  grief 
TThlrh  are  too  often  con!=idered  appro- 
priate to  the  triumphant  sentences  of 
Te  funeral  ser^.ice.    I«  that  the  es^n- 
tlal  difference  bet  wen  our  own  times  and 
fhe  middle  ages?    Ts  It  now  impossible 
^.^us.  on  the  stage  or  off  it.  to  we  come 
death-     Mr.   Russell  Thorndlke  treats 
EYer>-man-9  Journey,  not  as  a  sP'endid 
pllprlmage.  but  as  a  movement  of  fare- 
well.   «e  a™(l  all  who  piay  with  him 
^■w  to  this  movement  tieauty.  simplicity 
end  directness,  but  alu-ays  it  Is  a  move- 
went  away  from  the  past  rather  than 
toward  fl.n  expanding  future.     W©  do 
not  believe  that  Its  writer  or  early 
fturtlences  eo  regarded  the  play.    If  they 
ftad,  they  would  not  have  gathered  in 
fie  ctTMt^  .unahlne  to  watch  H." 


dola.    bearing   a  woman,    the  ■"•oman 
whose  name  was  on  that  piece.  They, 
come  to  the  steps  and  disembark,  all  > 
heavily  masked.    Since  Don  Juan  has 
possecsed  them  all.  let  him  name  them  I 
If  he  can.   And  Don  .luan  seizing  a  ta- 
per  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  trying 
v.-iinly  to  recognize  them,  as  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  the  first  act.    U  Js  o"<^ 
of  the  most  impressive  curtains  I  have 
ever  seen.    Dawn  finds  Don  Juan  still 
seeking     He  cannot  recognize  any  of 
his  icrmer  mistresses  because  he  has 
never  loved  them,  because  he  never  kne^^ 
their  souls,  and  the  physical  possession 
alone  is  ivnthlng.   Here  speaks  the  poet 
and   idealist.    One  white-robed  figure 
removes  her  mask.   'I  do  not  know  your 
face  '    exclaims   Don   Juan.      What  is 
voui^  name?'    :ideal.'    'It  Is  a  pretty 
naiBe,  but  I  know  you  not:  I  never 
loved  you':   and  Rostand   exposes  the 
shallow  egotism  of  the  seducer.    This  a 
lover'   This  a  hero?   Not  even  a  mon- 
ster!   Hell  Itself  is  closed  to  him,  and 
he  Is  condemned  to  the  puppet  show 
(or  all  eternity." 


K.  .vr.ll.^.  -w.-is  withdrawn  alier  tiir^i. 
days.  "Nightie,  Night"  succeeded  the 
melodrama. 

"Debora  e  Jacle."  by  Ildebrando-Plz- 
zotti,  will  be  produced  at  La  Soala. 
Milan,  on  April  5,  under  the  direction  of 
Toscaninl.  This  is  one  of  the  works 
specially  selected  by  the  conductor  for 
his  own  saison  d'honneur.'  A  recent- 
ly-completed violoncello  sonata  by  the 
same  composer  Is  winning  favor  In  spite 
of  its  profundity  and  somewhat  sad 
mood.  I 


dull.    On    I'"     '  ' 
poser  has  been  . 
linuously  inspire 
enthusiasm?  We 
Times    are  chi' 
changing  and  the 
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write  in  a  con- 
ite  of  while-hot 
not  recall  any. 
ng.    fashions  rtc 
J  Boston,  the  lovrr 


John  Galsworthy's  new  play  In  three 
aots.  "t,ovaltles,"  was  produced  at  the 
St:  Martin's  Theatre,  London.  March  8. 
-Tho  plav  Is  very  aptly  described  by  its 
frtle.    It  is  a  study  of  different  kinds  of 
Idyaltv  to  different  kinds  of  codes,  and 
firthe  strange  things  which  happen  to 
human  lives  when  those  loyalties  and 
those  codes  come  into  conflict.  A  thou- 
eand  pounds  Is  stolen  from  a  'bounder  of 
Jewish  blood,  who  is  staying  m  a  coun- 
try house.    U  is  money  won  on  the  turf 
tf  a  horse  v/hlch  the  bounder— De  Levis 
►ihad  been  given  by  one  Capt.  Dancy. 
Circumstantial  evidence  points  to  Dancy 
8»>the  thief,  but  of  proof  there  is  none. 
J^e  Levis  wants  to  make  a  scandal,  to 
f&fce  Dancy  to  prove  either  his  inno- 
r.^ce  or  his  guilt:  but  ho  Is  persuaded 
fcy  Dancy's  friends.  Winsor  and  Gen. 
Canynge.  under  a  threat  of  social  ostra- 
cism  to  hold  his  tongue.    But  his  code 
cl  honor  and  that  of  the  upper  class 
Englishman   do  not   coincide.  Before 
Jcrig   De   Levis,   finding   that   Dancy  s 
friends  are  not  keeping  their  bargain 
aecordlng  to  his  lights,  makes  the  scan- 
rfd.  and  forces  Dancy  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion.   The  soldier  wants  to  cut  and  run, 
but  his  wife  believes. In  him,  and  Insists 
Ml  his  facing  the  music  The  case  comes 
Cn,  and  is  going  well  for  Dancy  when 
two  of  the  stolen  notes  turn  up  and  are 
traced  to  him.    His  solicitor  and  coun- j 
eel'  throw  up  the  case,  and  Dancy  loses  , 
hie  action.   Even  then,  and  even  though 
g\w  knows  that  the  thousand  pounds ! 
%re,-?   stolen  to  stop  another  woman's; 
jnouth,  his  wife  stands  by  him.  Indeed, 
/she  is  just  helping  him  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  where  she  will  join  him  later, 
when  a  police  Inspector  arrives  to  ar- 
rest liim.   Even  then  she  will  wait  for 
him  till  he  comes  out  of  prison;  but 
pancy  cannot  try  her  so  high.  He  takes 
•Bhat  he  considers  the  short  way,  the 
cnlv  way.  out.  and  shoots  himself. 

••in  this  play  1b  seen  at  Its  strongest 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  wonderful  gift  for  see- 
ing character  In  the  round.  His  bounder 
Is  only  a  bounder  when  considered  In  the 
|i?ht  of  an  English  gentleman's  preju- 
dlcee.  Tet  his  faults  are  so  glaring  that 
70U  canrfot  blame  the  English  gentle- 
man for  hteiring  the  prejudices.   That  Is 
like  life.  Mr.  Galsworthy  epitomises  his 
tiXLpartlallty  of  attitude  when  he  makes 
a  girl  cousin  of  I>ancy's  say  that  Ronald 
mleht  have  objected  to  two  Jews  in  the 
J.iry,  and  then  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
an  old  lawyer  the  anower,  'In  that  cas<j 
Pe   Levis   might  have   challenged  the 
ether  ten."  Margaret  confesses  that  that 
p:do  of  it  had  never  occurred  to  her,, 
and  most  of  us  are  In  her  case.  Not  sq 
Mr.  Galsworthy.  All  sides  occur  to  him; 
that  i3  why  his  plays  present  such  in>- 
teresting   problems   and   provide  such 
un.^atlsfvlng  .solutions.    The  character 
of  Ronald  Dancy  is  one  of  these  problems 
H-lthout   solutions   that  life   Is  always 
Batting  ua.   Most  of  his  friends  believe 
implicitly  In  his  personal  honor  because 
of  his  personal  courage.    In  their  code 
the  two  things  go  together.   Loyalty  to 
til?  one  implies  loyalty  to  the  other.  The 
fact  that  a  man  of  great  personal  valor 
may  be  completely  lacking  In  a  moral 
gense  hardly  seems  a  possibility  to  them. 
But  when  they  find  out.  or  at  least  sus- 
j»^-t.  that  the  Jew  is  In  the  right,  their 
Iwalty  is  still  tinswerving.  .After  all. 
tlifv  discover  It  is  less  a  question  of 
right  against  wrong  than  of  Jew  against 
Christian." 
The  performance  was  glowingly  praised. 

'  La  Demiere  Nuit  de  Don  Juan."  Ed- 
B.r>nd  Ro.stand's  posthumous  play,  was 
performed  at  the  Porte-!j;alnt-Martin. 
f'aris  on  March  «.  Rostand  does  not 
eulogize  the  rake.  "He  takes  Don  Juan 
I  ftt  tbe  height  of  his  career  and  strips 
I  klm  of  his  legend.  The  scere  Is  a 
logela  In  Venice.  To  the  devil  who 
oomeo  dlsgui!=ed  as  a  mountebank  with 
a  puppet  pbow.  fr.  .-eeiv  Don  Juan,  the 
Intter's!--  =  "st  of  a  thou- 


•The  Goldsmith  of  Toledo,"  by  Offen- 
bach, .was  announced  for  performance 
by  the  British  National  Opera  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  March  16.  for  the  first  time  in  \ 
Great  Britain.  "It  is  not  a  composite  art-  ] 
work  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but 
rather  a  carefully  edited  and  arranged 
selection  from  Offenbach's  unpublished 
and    unperformed    compositions.  The 
work,  as  we  have  It.  is  based  upon  an 
unfinished  opera  by  Offenbach,  and  a 
particularly  appropriate  libretto.  The 
Lady  of  Scuderi.'  by  Hoffmann,  which 
the  editors  selected  as  vividly  reflecting 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  Offen- 
\)aoh'8  beet  music!     British  audiences 
will  recall  the  fantastic  element  in  'Tales 
of  Hoffmann-  and  the  varying  musical 
moods  of  that  popular  opera.    The  same 
characteristics    belong    to    'The  Gold- 
smith.' The  central  figure  of  Hoffmann  s 
story  Is  a  crazy,  demoniacal  goldsmith. 
,  *ho  creates  exquisite  jewellrj'.  and  then, 
mad   with   the   lust   of  possession,  of 
touching  and  gazing  upon  his  creations, 
cannot  bear  to  part  with  them  to  pur- 
chasers.  If  he  does  so  part  with  them  he 
promptly  murders  the  buyer  and  re- 
i  gains  the  jewel.  In  the  National  Opera's 
I  production  this  part  will  be  played  by 
J  Augustus  Mllner. 

I    "The  scene  is  laid  In  Toledo,  toward 
the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  a  place  and 
period  which  give   the   fullest  oppor- 
1  .unities  for  picturesque  treatment  and 
a  fitting  background  for  music— warm 
and  exuberant,  dreamy  and  mystical- 
such  as  we  look  for  In  Offenbach.  The 
work   Includes  a  pantomime-ballet  in 
the  Spanish  style,  the  material  for  which 
was  found  among  the  composer's  effects 
at  his  death.    The  present  production  Is 
due  to  the  acumen  of  Mr.  Percy  Pitt. 
.  artistic  adA'lser  to  the  National  Opera, 
I  who  chanced  to  witness  a  performance 
of  the  opera  some  years  ago  on  the  con- 
'  tlnent.  and.  seeing  the  possibilities  in  it 
i  for  British  audiences,  promptly  secured 
It      Mr    Claude  Aveling  is  responsible 
for    the    English    translation    of  the 

^'Hoffmann's  grtsly  story.  "Das  Fra*"- 
lein  von  Scuderi."  is  the  sixth  tale  of 
"Die  Serapions-Brueder."  The  scene  Is 
Paris,  not  Toledo,  and  the  time  is  that 
of  Louis^XlV. 


The  Good  Old  Amazon  March;  Kate 
Santley  and  Other  Favorites 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Among  the  penalties  of  paternity,  the  , 
necessity  of  urging  on  his  offspring  tu  | 
adequate  practice  on  the  piano  bulks  ■ 
largely.    What  measure  of  success  he 
achieves  in  this  he  would  gladly  escape  ^ 
from,  but  the  limited  confines  'of  our 
homes     forbid,    but   "that's  another 
story" 

Last  night,  having  driven  my  daugh- 
ter., by  threats  and  entreaties  to  the 
piano.  I  was  enduring  with  the  fortitude 
of  a  well-trained  father  the  results  of 
her  reluctant  efforts,   when   T   became  | 
aware  of  a  sequence  of  notes  dimly  fa- 
miliar to  me.    Inquiry  brought  out  that 
It  was  "The  Torpedo  and  the  Whale."  J 
And  my  thoughts  traveled  back  to  Sellna^ 
Dolaro.  Dora  Wiley,  and  the  other  Oli- 
vettes of  40  years  ago.  Pulchritudlnousi 
ladies,  of  full  habit  and  most  of  them 
could  sing.    Those  were  the  days  before) 
some  Marco  Polo  of  the  stage  discov-: 
ered  the  pony  ballet  and  trained  the  i 
public  taste  to  admiration  of  miniature  | 
femininity.   We  admired  them,  and  in- 
sisted on  amplitude.    The  tape  measure 
decided  the  fate  of  aspirants   to  the 
chorus,  the  more  opulent  became  stars, 
or,   at   least,    leaders   of   the  Amazon 
Marches.    Do  you  remember  the  Ama-  I 
zon  March?    A  number  of  ladies  clad  ' 
lightly  in  the  uniform  of  Comic  Opera  j 
Land,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  a  tin- 
foil sword  at  least  a  foot  long,  led  by 
a  captain,  a  gorgeous  creature  selected 
to  do  the  leading  by  the  tape  measure? 
They   marched   around   the  stage   in  j 
I  geometrical  designs,  ending  at  attention  | 
with  present  swords,  captain  centre  of 
stage.    We  cheered  them  lustily,  and 
they  usually  marched  again  for  us.    We  ; 
felt  ourselves  rather  rakish  then,  for  the  i 
pulpits  thundered  at  tights,  and  yet  we  ' 
would  go,  the  rascals  that  we  were! 

But  times  have  changed.    We  do  not  | 
have  to  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  beauty 
unadorned.    Tremont  street  provides  us 
all  and  more  than  did  the  "Black  Crook" 
of  those  far-off  days. 

Yet  we  ffad  good  music  and  lots  of  fun 
then.   Offenbach.  Lecoc<i,  Suppe,  Straus, 


of  music  and  the  patron  of  music 
giving   way   to   a   new  Boston   whu  li 
ceems   to  be  Interested  chiefly  in  if; 
"world-famous  orchestra,  together  with 
a  few  singers  and  players  whose  r. 
citals^and  concerts  it  Is  fashionable  M 
attend.  It  is  not  a  creditable  stato  >  r 
affairs,   nor  is   It   encouraging   to   H  ' 
resident  musicians  who  feel  the  sli.:iit 
more  keenly,  perhaps,  than  the  vi.slt ' 
The  London  String  Quartet  paid  u.s  t 
complimenl  of  presenting  a  frankl.v  i 
tellectual  series,  relying  on  our  repm 
tion  as  exponents  of  culture  to  furnlsl 
their  audiences.  We  have  made  it  ap- 
parent that  wc  do  not  care  for  the  in- 
^  tellectual  in  music  nor  are  we  Inlrested 
in    those    who    attempt    to  carry  the 
work   forward.   Therefore,   it  behooves 
:  u>5  as  a  commuTflty  with  a  nation-wide 
,  reputation  for  high  mu.^iical  standards 
i  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  to 
take  account  of  ourselves  a^id  see  to 
it  that  we  patronize  not  only  the  mu- 
sical art  but  the  sister  arts  of  pencil 
chisel  and  brush,  lest  some  fine  day 
we  wake  to  the  realization  that  New 
York.  Chicago,  St.  Lfuis  or  San  Fran- 
cisco has  nudged   us  fi-om   the  place 
whi.h    has   rightly   been  ours    'jr  so 
many  decade.?.  G-  S 

Boston. 


Audran,  were  writlna  operas  foi  and 
each  vear  those  supreme  beings,  Gilherr 
and  Sullivan,  provided  us  with  a  mas- 
terpiece. ■  ,,„r',,i 
And  we  had  Booth,  Barrett,  McCul- 
lough,  Jefferson,  Florence,  Salvlni,  Mary 
Anderson,  Wyndham,  Henry  Iri'lng,  t-i- 
len  Terrv  and  others,  to  act  Tor  us, 
Pattl,  Campaplnl,  Del  Puente,  Novara, 
Hauk,  etc..  to  sing  for  us.     ■  _ 

We  old  fossils  have  much  to  thinh 
about,  but  we  shouldn't  ^^'y^.^.^^'j;.. 


Seen  and  overheard  on  the  court  first 
night  of  "Justice." 

Youth  of  19  to  lady  friend:  U  s  all 
very  sordid  and  tedious,  dont  you 
think?  You  know  the  art  acting  ha.s 
been  dead  in  England  for  the  last  20 

^L^dy  friend:  "So  I  read  In  one  of  the 
Sunday  papers."  .  ..aui 

Old  lady  troubled  with  asthma.  Ah. 
Well.  I'm  glad  It's  over,  let's  get  home. 

A  neighbor:    "Don't  you  like  Gain- 
worthy's  plays?" 
Old  lady:   "Did  he  write  this?  j 
A  neighbor:  "Yes." 
Old  lady:    "Well,  then  I  don  t.  I  saw 
•It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  when  1 
was  a  child.  I  suppose  that's  where  the 
author  got  it  from."— The  Stage. 

On  March  16  it  was  announced  that 
"King  Lear"  would  run  for  two  weeks 
at  the  Old  Vie.  .  , 

.    A  new  play-producing  society.  The 
London  Repertory  Stock  Season,"  di- 
rected by  Kitty  Willoughby,  will  open 
.  in  London  on  April  17.    U  proposes  to 
perform  plavs  by  Ben  JoBson,  Moliere, 
'  Wilde.  Shakespeare,  Gilbert,  Sheridan. 
I  Pinero.    There  will  be  matinees— plays 
!  acted  by  children  for  children.  The  an-  ^ 
'  noncement  contains  this   passage:  "The  j 
conditions  governing  the  presentation  of - 
:  dramatic  pieces  In  the  West  end  have, 
)  become  such  that  the  audience  has  little 
'  or    no   chance    of    getting   value  for 
money.    The  rents  of  theatres,  equally 
with  the  salaries  of  the  star  artists,  are 
absurdly  high,  and  the  general  tendency 
has  been  in  consequence  to  make  the 
play  itself  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance.    It    is    confidently  believed 
!  that  a  considerable  section  of  the  the- 
atre-going public    Is   dlssati.sfted  with 
this  state  of  affairs.   The  venture  rep- 
resents an  Intention  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  reputable  actors  and  act- 
resses to  get  back  to  the  real  business 
of-  dramatic  art,  and  afflarma,  their  be- 
lief that  there  i-:  still  a  llnflted  public 
,  undemocratu-.  km.  c-.i. 


Yes.  we  remember  the  March  of  the 
Amazons  in  "The  Black  CroOk,"  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  in  March,  1872.  We  left 
school  at  Exeter.  N.  H..  to  see  the  spec- 
tacular play  that  was  then  fiercely  de- 
nounced as  "immoral,"    a  play  which 
today  would  be  voted  tame.  If  not  ibore- 
'some  and  disappointingly  proper.  W6 
saw  handsome  Kate   Santley.   '  a  fine 
figure  of  a  woman."  as  Stalacta.  Queen 
of  the  Golden  Realm,   lead  her  fceefy 
warriors  in  glistening  armor-above  the, 
waist.    AS  we  remember.  Lou.s  Aldni.h 
Dlaved  Hertzog  the  Black  Crook;  D.  .1 . 
Magulnnis.  Greppo;  A.  Leonard,  Zamlcl. 
We  hear  even  now:    "A  single  soul,  a 
single  year:  a  hundred  souls,  a  hun- 
dred vears;  'tis  In  your  power  to  live 
forever."    There  were   many  •special- 
lies";   among  them   the  Majiltone.  Is 
anv  one  of  the  three  now  living. 

Ladies  of  "full  haibit."  Emily  Soldene 
noted  the  fact  that  at  the  height  of  her 
slory  the  spectator  demanded  pl-ump- 
ne=s  weil-fiUed  tights.  When  she  re- 
turned  to  London,  after  her  long  so- 
journ in  Australia  as  a  J""'-"^''^,^-,,^^^ 
found  thin,  slight  girls  were  aPPlauded 
in  burlesque  arid  in  reviews.  There  was 
no  longer  a  demand  for  tnc  corn-ted.  op 
for  beef  to  the  heels. 

Louis   AJdrich    as    Hertzog;    -^hat  a 
voice'    The   late  Charles  Thayer  said 
that  he  once  was  trying  to  sleep  in  ^ 
room  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  ^oor  o(  ^ 
hotel  in  New  York.   There  was  a  no  se 
below  that  kept  him  awake.   He  called 
I  a  bellboy  and  Inquired  into  the  dist wrb- 
i  anoe    "That   sir.  is  Mr.  Louis  Aldi'ich. 
Hthe  Wedlan,  telling  the  clerk  that  ho 
has  such  a  bad  cpld  that  he  s  lost  hiq 
voice." 


Rignold  Furens 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald  ; 

I  al-=o  have  cause  to  remember  \hel 
engagement  of  George  Rignold  at  thel 
Boston  Tliealre  -and  in  connection  there-l 
wiTh  a  remarkable  incident  fhat  may  be 
interesting  to  recall.  During  his  gr^atl 
scene  when  a  large  number  of  personsi 
were  upon  the  stage,  a  person  near  mel 
in  the  orche.stra  only  two  or  three  rows! 
from  -the  stage  hissed.  Like  a  flasli  I 
Rignold  whirled  about,  threw  his  eyesi 
upon  him  and  dashed  to  the  foolliglvtsi 
wlUi  one  foot  over.  Leaning  forward! 
to  his  utmost  he  struck  his  sword  atf 
him  in  a  most  revengeful  manner,  hold- 
ing It  pointed  at  him  a  full  minute, 
while  he  denounced  him  loudly  and  in 
most  venomous  terms.  It  created  a  com- 
motion. I  assure  you.  Rignold  afterward 
eved  htm  often,  or  until  he  finally  slunk 
JAY  BURNS.  I 

Caimbridge.  

Stage  CurtainsWn  Boston 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Referring  to  an  inquiry  .some  months 
ago  in  As  the  World  Wags  regarding  a 
drop  curtain  used  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum In  the  late  sixties,  to  which  no 
replv  appears  to  have  been  received,  I 
would  like  to  state  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  still  be  interested  in 
the  subject,  that  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  regular  seasdn  at  the 
Museum,  Aug.  in,  1867.  with  the  pla.v. 
"Men  and  Women,"  the  bills  announced 
a  new  green  curtain,  and  a  new  act- 
drop  The  Isle  of  Crete,  painted  by  Mr 
Henry  Hillvard  of  Niblo's  Garden,  New 
York.  It  was,  like  most  of  the  picture 
curtains  of  tho.se  days,  a  copy  of  a 
painting,  the  original  of  which  I  should 
very  much  like  to  locate. 

The  Old  Howard  had  Its  Garden  at 
Bociaccio.  by  Orrin  Richards,  while  the 
magnificent  Lugano,  by  Russell  Smith. 
I  was  for  vears  the  pride  of  the  Boston 
TheaW*  (Quincy  liilby  kindly  note),  but 
the  Isle  of  Crete  at  the  Museum  1  con-' 
sider  one  of  the  most  popular  ^Pec'"!®"^ 
of  the  scene  painter  s  art  ever  shown 
on  a  Boston  stage.  Kate  Ryan  noticed 
i:  as  a  mere  child  oh  the  occasion  of  ler 
first  visit  to  the  Museum,  and 
brief  but  happy  allusion  to  it  in  ner 
reminiscences  of  the  old  playhouse. 

In  1872  the  green  curtain  gave 
a  red  one,  and  a  new  act-drop.  Painted 
bv  Edward  Cotter,  replaced  Henry  H.ii- 
vkrd's  mastei-piece.  The  passing  for- 
ever of  the  Isle  of  Crete  with  Us  beau- 
tiful blue  bay,  picturesque  fishing  ciati, 
gaudilv  clad  Creatans,  laughing  black 
toy  (the  children's  friend),  storks,  nests 
and  all,  was  a  source  of  sorrow  to 
many,  including  the  writer.  w.  «. 
Boston. 


Boston,  An  Unmusical  City 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

This  is  a  direct  <^ha"enge  to  Bos 
lionians  from  one  of  them    Now  .tha 

the  entire  17  Beethoven  string  W^J'  , 
\uts  have  been  .so  admirably  played  for 

us.    it   is   evident   that   Boston    is  m 

longer   a   cosmopolite    in    the  musical 
vofid    else  she  would  Viave  g.A'cn  tlu- 
ll  Londoners  a  full  liouse  at  ever>^  pei 
j  tormance.  "le    '  ' 


Mr.  Walkley  Frees  His  Blind ; 
Notes  of  a  Personal  Nature 

Mr.  Walkley  of  the  London  Trme«,_  re- 
viewing "The  Exemplary  Theatre  b> 
Granville  Barker,  says:  "The  PW"s 
to  combine  by  twos  and  threes  in  writ- 
ing plays  or  scraps  of  Plays  for  other 
groups  to  criticise  or  complete.  This 
i    called    the    co-operative    study  of 
plays,   and  apparently 
been  introduced  in  America  ^of. 
Baker  of  Harvard.    You  "ay  suppose^ 
for  example,   play-acting  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the        V  V 
and  made  a  subject  in  the  s^^oo  s  w  ,th 
a  Regius  Professor  and  intercol  egMt,, 
lectures.     There   would    be  -workshop 
attached,  where  pupils  '"'"Id  paint  ihe.r 
own   scenery  or.  at  any  'ate.     ^^^^  • 
jolly  -rag'  with  paint-pots.   V.  ould  am 
sensible  man  like  to  see  Oxford  thu^ 

.-Americanized?     1    '^^l'^^-^,    '  "^^Lrfor 
American  universities  h°'a  classes  fn. 
short-story    writing,    others  Jor  J\n. 
■  stories.    Was    there  not  a 
'The   Wreckers'   where   youtig  Amtn 
cans   were    taught   to   Ba'P.*'\, '"1 
aginary  stocks  and  shares    J^''^^'  f^;.. 
krr  must  forgive  me  if  1  admit  that  hi. 
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(loirrcc   less  fantastic' 

The  King  and  Qucon  oT  Kngland  eaw 
"Tho  Gondollors"  last  month,  the  first 
nflhert  and  Sullivan  opera,  soeri  by 
iieorge  alm  o  his  acopsslon.  "  'The  Gon- 
doliers' Is  apparently  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  GllbTt  and  Sullivan  reper- 
tory with  the  royal  family,  for  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Savoy  Theatre  show  that 
when  'The  CJondollers'  was  first  pro- 
duced KIngr  Edward  and  Quoon  Alexan- 
dra (then  the  Prince  and  Priiiceas  of 
Wales)  with  other  nipnil>jrs  of  tho  roxnl 
family  paid  ppoatpd  visits  during  the 
run.  King  I'Vlward  I'xpressed  the  opinion 
that  II  was  the  best  of  all  the  op'^ras. 
!ind  this  doubtless  liad  som?tliln;r  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  on  I'Vklay.  Manh 
r,,  iSfll,  when  the  I^ondon  run  was  draw- 
ing toiward  a  close,  a  command  p'-i  - 
formance  of  'The  Gondoliers'  was  given 
before  Queen  Victoria  at  A\'indsor  Cas- 
tle, this  being  tile  first  theatrioal  en- 
tertainment to  tako  place  at  the  court  ! 
since  the  death  of  the  Prlnco  Consort,  i 
The  performance  was  gi  ven  In  the , 
\\i  tcrloo  Chamber  beforo  Queen  Vic-' 
toria.  the  Empress  i'VederIrk  and  tlie  I 
members  of  the  court.  The  Savoy  Com- 
pany on  that  occasion  cumbered  120' 
and  were  talien  to  and  from  Windsor  k 
by  special  train."  I' 

Sir  .Tohn  Hare,  M-ho  died  on  Dec.  28  ( 
last,  left  an  estate  of  the  gross  value  ; 
of  .€  ,''0.066.  He  left  all  his  property  to 
his  wife  absolutely,  saying:  "She  has 
been  my  helpmate,  best  friend  and 
wisest  counsellor  during  o>u-  long  mar- 
ried life  of  over  fifty  years,  and  T  w.sh 
to  show  my  entire  confidence  In  her 
Judgment  as  to  how  my  property 
sliould.be  divided  among  our  children 
to  their  best  advantage." 

Kdward  IJovd,  the  tenor,  has  cele- 
brated his  7Tth  birthday.  Santley  Is 
now  in  his  SPth  year. 

.\s  to  Challaplne.  he  Is  a  truly  re- 
n^arkable  man.  as  remarkable,  in  point 
n{  fact,  as  man  no  less  than  as  singer. 
One  day  recently  t  heard  him  recite 
in  French  and  in  Russian,  and  his  reci- 
tation was  as  superb  as  his  singing. 
-Another  day  he  was  like  a  happy, 
merry  child.  Since  he  arrived  In  Eng- 
land from  U.  S.  A.  he  ha<r  been  a  good 
.leal  under  the  -weather  as  to  his  throat. 
On  Ihe  day  on  which  I  saw  him,  a  week 
ago.  he  kept  on  bursting  Into  snatches 
of  song,  rushing  to  a  piano  whicji  stood 
in  the  corner  of  his  sitting  room,  his 
face  constantly  lit  up  with  joy  because 
the  voice  was  growing  clearer  and 
clearer.  He  was  at  tlie  time  very  busy 
c-illeeting  the  tons  of  packing-case.^ 
which  contained  the  amazingly  varied 
purchases  he  had  made  in  England. 
Boxes  of  wigs,  of  farinaceous  foods,  of 
bottles  of  pickles.  various  sauces, 
clothes  (1  think  the  number  of  his  new- 
suits  was  twenty-seven) — everything  he 
■jeemed  to  have  purchased,  and  there 
lay  the  cases  packed  many  feet  high 
m  every  available  part  of  the  room. 
Whether  or  not  Chaliapine  him.self 
chartered  the  vessel  on  whicli  he  .sailed 
for  Llbau  last  Wednesday  I  know  not. 
but  so  much  of  his  purchase  as  I  saw 
would  have  occupied  a  vast  deal  of 
space  in  the  hold  of  a  good-sized  ship! 
It  is  possible,  perhaps  likely,  that  Chal- 
iapine may  return  here  in  the  autumn 
on  his  way  to  New  York.-  where  he  is 
engaged  for  twenty  opera  performances 
at  the  Metropolitan,  while  in  the  U.  S. 
At  generally  he  A\ill.  give  some  forty 
concert  recitals. — London  Daily  Tile- 
graph. 

A  correspondent  writes:  It  will  cause 
many  of  your  readers  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall,  for 
many  years  a  very  real  and  keen  musi- 
cal enthusi.ast.  and  herself  ^  musician 
of  nvi  little  accomplishment.  Tjondoii 
concert-goers   will   not    have   forgotten  i 

performances  in  pre-war  years  o 
the  excellent  South  Hampstea;;  orches- 
tra, of  which  Mrs.   Marshall    was  the 
ndn-.i'-able   and    enthusiastic  conductor. 
Not    infrequently    the    orchestra  was 
heard  at  Queen's  Haii.  and  several  dis- 
tinguished soloists,  among  them  Kreisler, 
took  part    in    the    concerts  conducted 
there  by  Mrs.  Jlar.shall.    The  activities 
of  the  orchestra  only  ceased  on  the  out- 
11  break  of  the   war,   after  which  their 
greatly-esteemed  conductor  found  other 
[1  outlets  for  her  musical  (and  other)  en- 
I  ergles. — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Dame  Nellie  l\Ielba  has  been  employ- 
ing a  new  method  with  regard  to  con- 
cert* recently  In  Australiik  She  realised 


lie  V  .1  nous   nfn  i  n 
.•>mce    made   su<  ti 

compositions  were  ^■■  ■  t  u      ,  i 

polkas,  for  ■w'hich  the  asylum  board  paid 
him  at  the  rale  of  &8.  a  set.  and  he 
added  an  occasional  elghteenpence  to 
this  modent  remuneration  by  <rrranglng 
orchestral  accompaniment.'*  to  nipgor 
■minstrel  ditties— uot-bollers  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  "Dream  of  Giyon- 
iius"  20  years  later. —  London  I>aily 
('Chronicle. 

I'^ight  out  of  ten  casual  viaitors/.to  a 
famou."i   London   shrine   yesterday  an- 
swered tht  query:  "Wh.\  did  you  come?" 
with  an  almost  ideritual  formula,  "To  ; 
iiear   the  organ."     This   unanimity   I'e-  [ 
i-alled  an  hi.storlc  phrase  from  Andrew  I 
Carnegie's  Trust  Deed— a  phrase  quoted  I 
in  a  catalogue  of  new  English  music  | 
issued  by  the  Trust — " — because  of  niy 
own  e.xperlence  that  the  orgap  Is  one  of 
ibc  most  elevating  of  voices,  often  caus- 
ing me  to  murnuir  the  words  of  Con- 
fucius as  I  listen  to  its  peals,  "Mu-slc, 
aaciyd  tongue  of  God.  1  hear  thee  callin.? 
and  1  come,"  " — 'London  Dally  Chronicle. 


I  that  many  people  had  never  been  able 
to  afford  high  prices,  and  had  therefore 

II  never  heard  her  sing  in  her  native  land. 
So  she  announced  that  she  would  appear 
at  a  series  of  concerts  where  the  "flat 
rate"  of  Ave  shillings  a  seat  would  be 
charged.     Tlie    result  was  astounding. 
Hundreds  of  people  stood  all  night  in  a  : 
queue  ready  for  the  boxoffice  to  open  in  • 
the  morning!    The  audiences  at  these  [ 
Melba  concerts   have  proved  the  pride  ; 
which  Australia  feels  in  her  great  song-  i 
stress.     There  is  a  prospect  of  Dame  f 
Nellie   Melba's  return   to  this  country  ; 
some    time    this    year. — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  should  be  interested 
in  the  new  method  of  treatment  about 
to  be  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  Mul-  j 
lingar  Lunatic  Asylum,  who  are  adding  i 
a,  brass  band  to  the  institution's  equip- 
ment as  a  therapeutic  agency  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  It  was  as 
bandmaster  of  the  Worcester  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  40  years  ago  that  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  tried  his  'prentice  hand 
at  orchestration  and  composition.  It 
was  a  curious  combination  of  instru- 
ments he  had  under  his  baton  in  the 
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.Apropos  of  Grieg's  music  for  "Pder 
G\nt.  '  played  at  the  Old  Vic:  ,"  The 
position  of  music  in  the  spoken  drama 
is  always  rather  an  equivocal  one. 
Sometimes  it  is  essential  as  in  this 
riream  Ijantasy"  (Cowen's  music  for 
Pinero's  new  play,  "The  Enchanted 
Cottage"),  "and  then  the  composer 
must  take  up  his  parable  with  a  clear,' 
unfaltering  voice.  Sometimes  it  is  not  !' 
needed,  but  Is  desirable.  One  imagines  ' 
I  hat  Ibsen  would  somehow  liave  strug- ! 
gled  through  the  con volutionfc  of  his  dra- 
matic poem  if  Grieg  had  never  ex- 
isted, but  we  foreigners  would  have 
been  much  more  puzzled  by  the  appari- 
tion of  "the  Safer  Girls.'  the  Trolls, 
and  the  other  strange  creatures  of 
Norwegian  fable  If  Grieg  had  not  come 
to  our  aid  to  tell  us  about  them  in  the 
common  language  of  music.  Again  it 
can  ea-sily  beco-me  a  negligible  quan-  , 
tit.v  or  even  an  impertinence,  and  of  i 
this  Sir  Frederic  Coweii.  whose  expe-  I 
rience  of  the  theatre  has  been  a  long  I 
one.  Is  no  doubt  conscious.  He.  like  i 
Grieg,  knows  how  to  abstain.  A  less 
experienced  man  would  have  been 
tempted  by  the  sentiment  of  the  lovers 
or  the  uncanniness  of  the  house- 
keeper's part  in  'The  Enchanted  Cot- 
tage' into  musical  commentaries  wlilch 
were  not  wanted.  For  whatever  hap- 
pens the  one  thing  certain  Is  that  the 
musician  In  the  theatre  must  be  con- 
tent In  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
pleases  the  dramatist  to  'call  him.  It 
is  In  that  that  the  art  of  Incidental 
music  differs  essentially  from  opera.  In 
the  latter  thefmusiclan  Is  king,  or  ought 
to  be.  since  the  writer  of  words  becomes 
a  mere  librettist.  In  the  theatre  he  is 
in  attendance:  he  may  supplement,  dec- 
orate, beautify  the  dramatist's  work, 
even  occasionally  help  to  explain  It.  but 
never  Interfere.  He  is  essentially  the 
illustrator,  and  no  art  requires  so  much 
tact  as  this.  That  Is  surely  a  reason 
why  his  work  should  receive  the  cour- 
tesy of  attention  from  the  audience." 

Jean  Butt,  violinist.  In  both  the  Han- 
del Sonata  and  the  Max  Bruch  Concerto, 
she  did  not  give  the  impression,  ai?  so 
many  do.  of  climbing  step  by  step  a  long 
spiral  staircase,  with  no  idea  of  what 
was  at  the  top.  or.  indeed,  whether  any- 
thing at  all  was  there  to  .iustify  her 
ascent.  Iiut  rather  «n  impression  of 
walking  freely  and  joyously  along  tMb 
white  high  road;  knowinK  full  well  that, 
end  or  no  end,  it  was  something  to  have 
walked  at  all. — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  saxophone  player  is  now  worth  £25 
a  week.  This  is  liecause  the  instrument 
is  considered  not  part  of  a  .iazz  band, 
but  the  'lart  of  the  Jazz  band.  In  my 
early  days  an  orchestral  saxophoneplay- 
er  was  a  rara.  avis,  and  I  only  knew  two 
musicians — clarinet  plajers  both — who 
found  It  worth  the  cultivation.  But  I 
knew  that  something  would  happen  af-; 
ter  tilts  jazz-glorification. — James  M. 
Glover  in  the  Stage. 

At  his  second  recital  Mr.  Walter  Rum-f 
mel  showed  us  his  qualities,  and  the 
defects  of  those  qualities,  in  a  program 
consisting  entirely  of  Chopin.  There  are 
reasons  that  made  the  choice  of  liis 
i:iedium  not  altogether  happy.  For  It  is  i 
v.ell-nlgh  impossible  for  any  one  to  ) 
bring  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  ear  la 
the  hearing  of  works  about  the  proper 
interpretation  of  which  nearly  every- 
body's mind  was  long  ago  made  up.  It 
I.'-'  <iuite  easy,  no  doubt,  to  attach  over- 
niui*li  importance  in  these  matters  to 
what  passes  for  tradition,  but  no  less 
difficult,  in  the  case  of  Chopin,  to  rid 
one's  mind  of  certain  deep-rooted  con- 
victions as^to  the  way  in  which  charac- 
teristic aspects'  of  his  music  should  be 
illustrated.  And  it  so  happens  that  Mr. 
Rummel  Is  not  of  those  pianists  who  are 
content  to  tread  the  primrose  path  of 
orthodoxy  In  these  matters.  You  can 
never  tell  exactly  what  he  is  going  to 
do  next,  and  he  has  a  disconcerting,  and 
possibly  deliberate,  habit  of  setting  con-, 
vehtiona!  standards  at~Sefiance.  There 
were'  moments  yesterday  when,  if  the 
auditorium  had  not  been  "wropt"  in 
darkness,  pained  expressions  would 
certainly  have  been  discerned  in  the 
faces  of  some  of  his  hearers.  There  was 
much  besides  In  a  program  exacting 
]  even  for  a  pianist  of  Mr.  Rumrael's 
powers,  and  some  of  it  was  finely  and 
I  convincingly  done.  But  how  infinitely 
j  more  persuasive  would  be'  his  playing 
if  he  were  not  so  anxious  at  times  to 
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uy,  and  individually  sto^d  for  ver'  lit- 
tle. We  want  the  contrasts  hiuibanded 
and  the  eloquent  moments  kept  In  re- 
serw.  We  want  to  feel  that  they  weroi 
worth  waiting-  for,  thii  in^t  whlcli  w.ia 
to  come  has  now  come,  that  th«  long 
denied  has  been  at  last  granted.  Music' 
is  there  not  ao  mueli  to  pleaco  as  lo  he 
significant.  It  Is  ;u  uncoil  .o  jr  coils 
for  ii.i.  to  work  about  patterns  and  solve 
puzzles  ln,A  chosen  inedlum.  and  so  to 
restore  ^ir  faith  In  an  underlying  Jus- 
tice in  -life.  There  is  no  rca.son.  of 
course,  ,  why  light  and  pleasant  thing,s 
should  'not  do  I  his  as  well  as  th.*  C 
major  Intermezzo,  but  then  let  us  have 
them.  We  can  imagine  a  pr.igrani  con- 
sisting oC  the  modern  counterp.irts  of 
Stephen  Hefler  and  Chaminade  and 
Humperdinck  thai  would  have  soMed 
Miss  Scharrer  admirably.  She  li.is  m-^ri- 
esprit  than  she  has  deist,  for  'spirit,' 
and  the  thing  would  be  to  .Ind  a  suit- 
able material  for  H  to  'A-ork  in." 

Dr.  Vaughan  Williams's  part  song  for 
two  voices.  "It  Was  a  Lover  and  His 
La.ss"    (Curwen    Edition),   achieves,  if 
not  the  impossible,  the  most  improbable 
To  imitate  another's  style  and  manner- 
ism, to  make  use  of  the  Idioms  of  an- 
other age.  Is  not  a  difficult  thing.  If 
undergraduates  can  write  In  the  man- 
ner of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  address  a  de- 
bating society  in  a  style  that  resembles 
fairly  closely  that  of  some  famous  politi- 
cian or  other,  there  is  no  reason  why 
sitidentK  of  music  should  find  the  game 
more    difficult.     This    kind    of  exploit, 
however,  rests  merely  on  technical  dex- 
terity, and  deceives  no  one.    The  value 
of  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams's  song  lies  not 
so  much  in  its  simple  charm,  which  re- 
echoes  the   ideals  of  the  old  English 
composers  as  in  tho  absolute  sincerity 
^  which  pervades  it  through  and  through.  ! 
jDr.  Vaughan  Williams  is  as  much  him- 
jself  in  this  slight  work  of  30  or  40  bars  | 
!as  he  is  in  the  four  movements  of  the  1 
Pastoral  Symphony.     Some  of  the  har- 
uionies  will,  no  doubt,  be  called  modern 
because  tliey  are  noi  to  be  found  in  the 
harmonic  codes  of  yesterday.    But  there 
is  not  a  chord,  or.  i)ideed.  a  note,  that 
is  not  perfectly  consonant  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  old  pastoral.    The  appeal 
of  the  song  is  that  of  Elizabethan  music 
— ease,  grace,  and,  above  all,  freshness 
are   its  characteristics,  and  simplicity 
its  keynote. 

A  very  different  work  is  Miss  Rebecoa 
Clarke's  Sonata  for  viola  (or  violoncello) 
and  pianoforte,  which  was  heard  some 
time  ago  at  the  Aeolian  Hall,  played  by 
the  composer,  and  has  now  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Chester.  It  bears  a 
motto' of  Alfred  de  IMusset's  "Nuit  de 
Mai."  which  promises  much.  Nothing 
ought  to  be  impossible  to  one  wtioge 
banners  bear  such  a  device  as: 
Poete.  prends  ton  luth;  le  vin  de  la 
jeunesse 

Fermente  cette  nult  dans  les  veines  de 
DIeu. 

Perhaps  one  gf  those  minor  deities 
which  delight  In  playing  pranks,  some 
unruly  Puck,  or  some  Arlostean  demon, 
substituted  for  "le  vIn  de  la  jeunesse" 
the  little  creature,  small  beer.  Per- 
haps Olympus  has  "gone  dry"  alto- 
gether. But  it  is  certain  that  Miss- 
Clarke's  music,  thoughtful  and  tenta- 
tive, suggests  the  conscientious  student 
rather  than  the  inspired  poet — The  Dally 
Telegraph. 
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wani.il    Rhythm    (Mm*.  D«ioouri, 

harplgf).    D   «.  Mason,  firm  perform- 
ance of  three  pieces  for  flute,  harp  and 
strings,   op.    i;i    (Mr.    Laurent,  Mme. 
Dolcourt,    .."Weesrs.    ThiUois,  Tuplev, 
Artleres  and  Marjollet).   Songa:  Hahn 
Payeage;  Paulln.  Que  I>evlennent  le« 
Ro.-ses;    Charpentier,    Depuls    le  Jour 
(Mrs.  Archibald   MarLelsh  soprano), 
Bach,    Bourree.    INjlonalse'  and  Ba- 
dlnerle  from  Suite  In  B  minor  (Meisrs 
Laurent,    Tlhillois,    Tapley,  Artieres, 
JIarjoIlet),   Malcolm  fjang.  pianist. 
Monday— Symphony  Hall.  4  P.  M.  Toung 
'    People's  Concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.    Mr.  Monteux,  con, 
ductor.    See  .-rpecial  notice. 
Tuesday— .Stelnort  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  I.,aRf 
concert  of  the  Burgin  String  Quartet. 
Borodin.  Quartet  in  A  major;  Grieg, 
Unfinished  Quartet  in  F  major;  Franck, 
piano  quintet.   Heinrich  Gebhard,  pia- 
nist. 

:      Jordan    Hall,    8   P.   M.     .St.  Cecilia 
Choir.  John  A.  O'Shea,  conductor.  Seel 
i    special  notice.  ' 
Wednesday— 'Symphony   Hall,    4   P.  M. 
Repetition    of    Monday's   concert  for 
.voung  people  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux.  conductor 
Thur.sday— Jordan  (Hill.  8:15  P.  M.  Ulian 
Prudden.   soprano,   assisted   by  Huy- 
maii  Buttekan,   pianist.    Gluck,  O  del 
MIo    dolce    Ardor    from    "Parled  la 
Elena";  Rameau.  Menuet  Chante  from 
"Castor    et    Pollux."  Gretchanlnov, 
Over  the  Steppe;  Salnt-Saens.  Sabre 
en  Main:  Tchaikovsky,  Cradle  Song; 
Charpentier,  Depuis  le  Jour;  Arensky.  ! 
the  Eagle;  Ganz.  A  Memory;  Treharne! 
Corals  (by  request);  Chabrier.  Toutes 
les  Fleurs;  Old  Scotch,  Ye  Banks  and 
Braes;     Henschel.     Morning  Hymn., 
Storey-Smith.  A  Caravan  from  China; 
Hadley,  My  Shadows;  Chadwlck.  the 
Danza. 

Friday— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.,  2l8t 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Mr.  Monteux.  conductor.  i 

Saturday— Symphony    Hall,    8    P.    M,  ■ 
■Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  Con- 
cert, Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 


asylum,  but  It  gave  him  the  opportunitv  L  . 

of  acquiring  tbe  .practical  knowledge       ^^'>^'"  bourgepise:~pail3^Telegram 


It  Is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  exacj: 
merits  of  M.  Dirk  Schaefer's  playing; 
upon  sorne  defects  we  have  already 
commented.  It  has  a  kind  of  quiat  con- 
templation in  It:  Jt  is  a  scene  from  still 
life.'  a  sheer  delight  In  things  being 
what  they  are  and  as  they  are.  He 
seems  to  be  listening  for  something  be- 
hind the  actual  notes  and  listening  in- 
tently. And  this  breeds  in  us  an  Intent 
listening  such  as  we  give  to  music  un- 
expectedly heard— in  the  dark..  In  a 
mountain  valley.  He  manages  .somehow 
to  shut,  out  the  irrelevant:  we  record 
this,  we  do  not  profess  to  explain  it. 

His  own^  compositions  rather  carried 
out  th^is  idea,  or  perhaps  they  started  it. 
for  they  came  first:  thougli.  indeed  one 
often  does  not  know  till  a  little  time 
afterwards   what    one    has   thought  of 
music.     They    brought    a    sort    of  re- 
moteness with  them  ,nto  the  Wigmore 
Hall  last  night.    It  -ivas  a  philosopher, 
not  moved  by  the  positive  and  obvious 
appeals   of   life,    but  just   studying  its 
pattern  and  pulling  it  straight  here  and 
there.    They  were  quite  slight  cameos  : 
quite  pa.ssionless.  and  quite  distinctive 
—the  sort  of  thing  that  Sibelius  writes  ' 
and  de  Se.verac  wrote.    The  world  will  "'• 
roll  on  quite  placid;y  in  spite  of  thcjm 
as  it  does  in  disregard  of  many  faithful 
lives  quietly  lived  and  entirely  adapted 
to  a  purpo.se.— The  Times.  ' 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday  —  .Symphony  Hall.  X:30  P.  M., 
Jascha  Helfetz.  violinist.  .See  special 
notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  .VI.  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhauer,  conductor.  See  special  nlfc- 
tice. 

Boston  Art  Club.  3:30  P.  M.  Seventh 
concert  of  the  Boston 
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Wo  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Mary 
'  Garden  Is  still  suffering  on  the  Pacific 
{  Coast  from  "a  ainua  affection."  8he  aaya 

I  she  contracted  a  severe  cold  at  Portland, 
i  Ore.  Let  us  recall  the  scene  at  Portland 
jwhen  Miss  Mary  left  the  train.  Tho 
■  mayor,  Mr.  George  L.  Baker,  meeting 
jher.  kissed  her  with  a  resounding  kiss. 
He  turned  to  Gov.  Olcott  and  uttered 
these  words  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  Oregonlans:  "Come  on,  Ben;  step 
I  up  and  get  yours."  Ke  might  have 
added:  "There's  glory  enough  for  all.'" 

It  was  a  gr-r-reat  and  glor-r-rlous  oc- 
casion. "The  greeting  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  thousand  persons."  But 
as  Miss  Mary  contracted  her  cold  In 
Portland,  is  it  not  more  than  possible 
that  either  George  or  Gov.  Ben  passed 
one  on  to  the  dear  girl? 


ENGLISH    RULE   IN  INDIA 

They  apeak  of  the  rigorous  English 
rule  In  India,  yet  when  the  governor  of 
the  Bombay  Jail,  having  fixed  the  hour 
of  a  prisoner's  execution,  was  obliged 
to  alter  It,  the  prisoner  was  thus  in- 
formed: 

"The  governor  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.   ,  and  would  like  to 

know  whether  it  would  suit  his  con- 
venience equally  well  to  be  hanged  at 
10  A.  M.  instead  of  1  P.  M." 

A  SHOPPER'S  FAITH 

(For  A»   the  World  Wags)  | 
The  world  is  full  of  hats  and  hats 
Of  many  shapes  and  hues; 
I  go  from  shop  to  shop  to  shop 
And  try  in  vain  to  choose. 

My  hair  Is  thin,  my  face  la  old, 
I  am  not  fair  to  see; 
Tet  somewhere  In  this  world  of  straw 
!   The  right  shape  waits  for  me. 

So  as  I  go  from  shop  to  shop 
I'll  not  discouraged  be. 
For  God  is  good,  and  some-where  sure 
The  right  hat  -waits  for  me! 
Boston.  NANCY  EATON. 

BUT  THE  WORD  IS  NOT  OBSOLETE 

As  the  World  'Wags: 

"Speaking  of  names."  said  the  mar- 
quis, who  up  to  this  time  had  taken  no 
part  In  the  conversation,  "J  fancy  Alvn 
may  be  a  euphemism  for  alvlne.  an  ob- 
solete word  which  might  well  be  revl.-ed 
for  the  moment." 

ARTHUR  BLANCHARD. 

Brookline. 
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WILL  MAINE  BEARS  KILL  SHEEP? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

D6ubtless,  unless  because  tempora 
mutantur,  ursae  niutantur  in  illls.  One 
of  Uie  favorite  thrillers  of  my  boyhood 
was  the  tale  of  a  bear  that.  In  a  gen- 
eration  f-i^preceding  my  own,  one 


quartet.   D   major  fo 
(Messrs. 


raided  a  flock  on  tlT!  farm  adjacent  to 
tny  father's.  In  Denmark,  Oxford  county. 
Mfcine.  The  brute  emerged  from  the  for-l 
est  In  which  was  a  small  olearlngr,  wherej 
my  imole's  house  stood,  dashed  Into  aj 
flock  of  sheep,  and  seizing  a  larce  lainli 
luigged  lilni  to  his  breast  with  his  fore- 
j  paws  and  strode  off  erect  -an  Oxford 
bear  that  walked  like  a  man. 

But  for  Bruin  there  was  trouble 
brewin':  for  two  or  three  women  of  the; 
household  saw  the  kidnapping — or.  to 
speak  by  the  card,  larnbnabblng — and 
raised  the  hue  and  cr>-.  There  were  no 
guns  in  the  house;  the  men  had  them  in 
the  field.  But  the  women  \aliantly  gave 
cliase.  gave  voice  to  the  view  halloo  I 
and,  from  lack  of  aggressive  arms  and  a 
man,  each  vigorousl.v  shook  woman's 
first  weapon  of  defence— her  apron.  The 
I  bear  had  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  and  hi» 
I  shril'-volced  pursuers  gained  on  Inm. 
I  Then  a  .small  dog  of  unrecorded  pedigree 
but  of  unbounded  courage— T  think  his 
!  name  w:is  Jewel,  at  any  rate  it  .should 
have  been— joined  the  chase,  caught  up 
with  his  ursine  majesty,  and  snapped 
viciously  and  embarrassingly  '"it  his  rear. 
Bruin  dropped  the  lamb,  faced  abuut. 
and  aimed  a  Carpentier-Dempsey  ad- 
monition at  Jewel.  The  dog  ducked— to 
use  a  conventional  enallage— barked  at  a 
safe  distance,  and  the  bear  again  picked 
up  his  burden.  But  his  pursuers  were 
drawing  near,  and  Jewel  again  attacked. 
Bruin  could  bear  It  no  longer:  he , 
dropped  his  prey  and  beat  a  four-legged 
retreat  into  the  woods. 

JOTTEK  SCRIBBLIMG. 
South  Hanson. 


THE  FLIPPER  AND  THE  FLAPPER 

I  F.  F.  V.'b  Column  in  the  K.  T.  Tribune) 
The  Flipper  and  the  Flapper 

Were  dancing  cheek  to  cheek, 
:-aid  the  Flipper  to  the  Flapper: 

"I've  been  lit  five  nights  this  *eek." 

The  Flipper  and  the  Flapper 

Did  a  fancy  twist  and  turn. 
.Said  the  Flapper  to  the  Flipper: 

"Only  five.    You've  lots  to  learn." 

MORRT. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

ri'he  Nation  and  the  A  theiiaeu>oi  i 
Happily,  Byron  liked  to  get  into  the 
limelight— even  In  a  comedy.    We  re- 
member many  years  ago  seeing  an  ama- 
teur    operatic     company  performing 
■Faust."      During     the  performance 
■  lf.phislopheles  suddenly  found  himself 
•  ft  standing  in  the  church  door  in  com  -  j 
lele   darkness.     His  deep  bass  voice 
ould  be  heard  all  over  the  theatre  as  he  !' 
l  oomed  hoarsely,  in  what  Is  called  a 
tage  whisper,  to  the  limelight  operator:  j 
■Kor  God's  sake,  turn  on  them  lights."  j 
Xe  can  always  overhear  Byron's  stage 
liisper  to   the   operator:    "For  God's 
ake,  turn  on  them  lights." 


A   NEW  HAMLET 

(Clilcnso  Tribune. 1 
Mr.  'William  Rogers,  the  actor  known 
as  the  "Oklahoma  Booth,"  has  begun 
rehearsals  of  his  new  production  of 
Hamlet,  in  which  he  will  play  the  title 
role.  The  production  will  be  made  at  a 
loop  theatre  within  a  few  weeks.  Mr. 
I^ogers  is  reticent  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation he  will  give  Hamlet,  but  ad- 
mits he  will  introduce  a  little  novelty. 
At  each  and  every  performance  he  will; 
endeavor  to  rope,  throw  and  hog-tie  the 
ghost  and  make  him  laugh,  within  five 
minutes,  or  forfeit  $500  to  a  local  cha- 
rity. Mr.  L,ou  Houseman,  the  only  per- 
sonal friend  of  Shakespeare  now  living, 
has  threatened  to  institute  injunction 
proceedings  restraining  the  Oklahoma 
Lragedian  from  playing  Hamlet,  but  the 
actor  is  determined. 

BUT    HOW   ABOUT  THE  NEXT 
WORLD? 

A»  the  World  Wags: 

.\t  the  .\rlington  Hotel  in  Richmond. 
Tnd.,  this  siga  is  on  all  the  stationery 
and  in  every  room: 


remain  sSalndMfi^'tfiPSlSfTt 

i  It-  prgram.  SfotttBh  Fanta 
Chaconne,  Bach;  Romance  in  li  major, 
Beethoven;    Dance    No.    12,  Brahms: 
Malaguena    and    Habanera,  Sarasate; 
Caprice  No.  24,  Paganlnl. 

In  attending  a  Heifetz  concert.  In  ad- 
dition to  hearing  a  master,  one  also , 
has  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  midst  j 
of  a  perfectly  quiet,  absorbingly  at- 
tentive audience.  When  Heifetz  plays 
there  Is  a  notable  absence  of  the  usual 
distraction  of  whispered  conversations, 
rustling  programs,  scuffling  feet  or 
coughing.  It  la  all  Heifetz  and  his 
violin. 

Through  many  appearances  here  Hei- 
fetz is  so  well  known  that  little  need 
be  written  about  his  playing.  It  Is  Just 
as  well  to  remember  that  all  who  hear 
him  recognl'-red  him  at  once  for  a  master 
of  his  Instrument  and  a  master  without 
affectation  or  mannerism,  dignified  and 
business-like.  Some  there  are  who 
think  he  is  a  bit  too  business-like,  that 
he  lacks  warmth  toward  his  audiences, 
but  there  must  be  thousands  who  get 
real  pleasure  In  seeing  an  artist  who 
comes  on  the  stage,  sets  about  his 
work  and  does  just  what  he  is  there 
for— enthralling  an  audiencp  with  real 
music  and  all  without  frills,  fuss  or 
manneri.--m.  .  , 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

CONCERT  APPLAUDED 

Season  Closes  Next  Sunday  ■wlth| 
Testimonial  to  Conductor  . 
Th«  People's  Symphony  Orchestra.; 
gave  a  concert  yesterday  aftemoooi  In. 
St  Jam«s  Theatre,  with  Stuart  Maaon, 
head  of  the  harmony  deopartment  of  the 
Conservaitory  of  Music,  as  asslstajit  con-f 
ducrtor,  holding  the  baton  for  the  first! 
time  this  season. 

Mr.  Mason  read  Haul  "WTilte's  "Lyric 
Overture"  and  the  "Procession  del 
Roclo"  of  Turtna  appreciatively,  and 
they  were  'weU  receJved.  The  former 
selection  was  composed  In  the  somimer 
of  1919,  and  first  played,  under  the  comi- 
poser'a  direction,  at  a  concert  of  the 
Clnoinmatl  Symphony  Orchestra,  of 
which  he  'was  formerly  one  of  the  first 
violins.  Only  27  years  old.  a  native  of 
Bangor,  Me.,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Muslo  faculty,  Mr. 
■V\  hite  has  already  demonstrajted  taleat 
of  high  order. 

Turin  a  la  one  of  the  few  IlTing  Span- 
ish composers  -Nvdio  has  ■won  recoginiltlon 
beyond  his  native  country.  The  "Pro- 
cession del  Roclo"  was  ■written  In  1912 
and  played  here  In  April,  1918,  at  a 
concert  of  the  MaoDowell  Club  Or- 
chestra. 

1  Mrs.  Anna  Sto-wall  Liothlan,  also  a 
member  of  the  conservatory  faculty, 
won  much  acclatm  aa  aaslBtlue  ertlot  W 
the  playing  of  lilszrt's  "Fajita^  on  Hun- 
gai<lan  Folk  Melodies,"  ifor  piano  wid 
orchestra.  Beethoven's  Symphony  No. 
2  'was  another  classdo  on  the  progranv 

For  the  testimonial  concert  to 
MoUenhauer,  •wWch  closes  the  season 
next  Sunday,  the  pirogram  ■will  Include 
Tschailkowsky'<»  Symphony  No.  4,  In  F 
minor,  also  his  Andante  Caratablle  for 
strings,  .Thomas's  overttire  to  "Mignon," 
Wagner's  prelude  to  "The  Ma«tepslngera 
of  Nuremberg,"  ajud  Andrea's  "LJebea- 
cefleuster." 


and  E 

Brlstli-a  with  boo.Alns,  arrn'd  -with  auh 

and  darts, 
WTilch    by    fierce    darOnff,    eaem  still 

fresh  to  spring, 
^nd  to  his  aid  still  new  supplies  to 

bring?  I 
O  fortunat  shaft-never- wan  ting  bow- 
man! 

Who,  as  thou  fleest,  canst  hit  thy  fol- 
lowing fore-man. 
And  never  mlssest,  or  but  very  narrow. 
Th'  intended  mark  of  thy  self-kindred  j 

arrow."  ' 
Mr  Richard  F.  BurtoTi,  dlpcu.'slng  the  < 
origin  of  weapons  In  his  "Hook  of  the  | 
■Sword,"    eavs   the    tale   of  'porcupines ; 
shooting  their  quills  at  pursuing  doss  Is  i 
in  Marco  Polo  (we    cannot    quote  the  , 
'pa.ssage,  for  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  bor- 
'  rowed  our  Marco  I'olo  and  left  It  ai  j 
;CIamport,  purposing,  as  he  coolly  tolls 
«  us,  to  read  It  at  his  leisure  this  stim- 
'  mer).    Burton  eays  that  the  porcupine  | 
j  Is  "as  the  GjTJSles  know,  oxcellont  eat-  ; 
Ing    equal  to  the  most  delicate  pork; 
only  somewhat  dry  without  the  aid  ot 
lard."  , 

\nd  now,  here  Is  perhaps  a  reason  for 
(he  shipment:  "The  ashes  of  a  dead 
porcupine  are,  -when  scattered  on  the 
iiead,  an  excellent  remedy  against  bald- 
ness, and  a  hair  restorative." 

^  AN   ORIENTAL  VIEW 

A.S  the  World  Wags; 

Spring  have  camel  Yesterday  I  be- 
holde  on  elreet  1  tall  female  In  tailor- 
dress  and  high  hat,  with  feathers  pif- 
(I  ng  from  top.  She  wore  linibbs  nothing 
on  from  knele  downwards  to  tip  of  slip 
1  phods'whlch  were  down  rolled.  All  ment 
blushed  with  fright  and  pain,  and  inon- 
est  dog  covered  entire  with  hair  did 
howl  much  disgust. 

How  wonderful  are  Nature!  Hope  you 
are  same.  JAPAN  FRIHND. 

March  87. 


-t'lrl  maJi  .r.  

■  I'lree  Corde^ 

:,ur  .  iJarrash  -  , 

Winthfop  Halo  Edward  fiili. 

L«wrenco  Verrls  Ray  "SVl'i^ 

Samuel  WeLsli...  Arthur  Bow: 

The  first,  act  Is  comedy;  the  seco. 
and  third  acts  are  farce.  The  heroine 
known  to  us  all.  Having  arrived  at  nn 
die  age.  she  Is  young  and  kittenish.  F' 
tunately  she  Is  a  widow.   She  has 
daughter,  19  years  old.  who  is  always 
away,  often  referred  to,  always  spoken 
of  affectionately,  but  never  seen.  Our 
frltnd  keeps  her  youthful  appearance  by 
the  aid  of  exercises,  massage,  the  be- 
nevolent doctor  that  removes  wrinkles 
and  does  wonders  with  a  needle,  some- 
times with  paraffin.    She  dotes  on  young 
'  men,  flirts  with  them,  encourages  them. 
W«  have  all  heard  her  chatter — her  al- 
lusions to  herself:  "poor,  foolish  me," 
"Itty  me."  and  the  rest  of  her  baby  talk. 
Nature  was  kind  to  her  in  the  first 
place.    She  would  still  be  attractive  If 
she  did  nc^  try  to  conceal  her  age. 

The  Hattons'  Idea  of  this  woman  rep- 
resenting her  daughter  as  a  mere  child 
U  hot  new  on  the  stage.  Seeing  "We 
Girls."  one  recalls  Plnero's  "The  Maglfl- 
i  trate,"  Milne's  "Belinda,"  and,  with  a 
,  change  of  sex,  "My  Awful  Dad,"  In 
which  first  Charles  Mathews  and  the* 
T.,ester  Wallack  amused  audiences  of 
past  generations.  But  what  theme  has 
not  exercised  the  Ingenuity  of  play- 
wrights In  every  land?  The  question  Is, 
how  Is  the  motive  developed? 

The  first  act  of  "We  Girls"  is  capital, 
.  conceived  and  played  In  a  vein  of  true 
comedy.  It  is  a  pity  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  play  the  dramatists  throw  the 
burden  on  the  codemlans  rather  than 
assume  It  themselves.  The  last  two 
acts  are  frankly  farcical  and  not  of  the 
best  In  that  form  of  entertainment 
'"  farcical  In  line  and  In  situations,  with 
hare  and  there  an  amusing  line,  and 
with  many  dull  moments,  tolerable  only 
by  reason  of  the  vivacious  two  leading 
women.  It  was  necessary  to  Import  a 
deaf  twin-brother  of  Mrs.  Durand  all 
the  way  from  India  to  unmask  the 
giddy  widow.  She  weds  of  course  the 
rich  man  of  50  years  who  had  not  ven- 
tured to  propose  on  account  of  the  sup 
posed  disparity  |n  ages.  The  daughter 
Harriet  is  obliged  to  call  In  the  aid  of 


A    SATISFACTORY  EXPLANATION 

(F.  T.  'V.'B  Oohimn  In  N.  T.  Trltouue) 
It  wa«  quite  by  accident  that  rhy  dress 
became  unfastened  at  *  recent  party., 
and  when  my  attention  was  called  tq 

this  by  one  of  the  ladJeo  present  1  Im-  ^ 
mediately  retired  *o  f f [  a  ponc;man"t7;;c;;e"fo»  her' husband 
great  confusion.  P^^aps  A.  D.  Faxon    ^             ,  physiclan-bashful  in  farce- 
the  young  man  who  observed  that  1    a  Dasniu.  i>  ,      _    _^ 


In 


9  2  ^ 


THIS  HOTKI,  I.S  Fl  IXY  EOCIPPBD 
WITU  .Vt'TOMATTC  SPRIXKLKKS. 

STATISTICS  snow  THAT  I.O.SS  OF 
lAFK  HAS  \EVBR  OCCURRBD  IN  A 
SI*aiMCI-liUBD  BUHJ5IN101.  IN  CASK 
OK  KIRE  YOU  MAY  GET  WET  BUT 
NOT  Bl'RN£D. 


To  me  that's  a  wtmderfully  consoling 
thought.  Before  I  go  to  sleep  T  always 
recite  th!S  little  prayer  Inspired  by  the 
sign: 

.Vow;  I  lay  >nc  down  to  sleep. 
Statistics  guard  my  slvmher  deep: 
If  I  should  die  I'm  not  concerned. 
I  may  get  wet  but  I  won  t  pet  burnrd. 


HEIFETZ  ENTHRALLS 

A  GREAT^ AUDIENCE 

Pleased  with  His  Strict  Attention  to/ 
Producing  Music  1 

Jascha  Heifetz.  violinist,  yesterday! 
afternoon,  played  before  an  audience 
that  filled  Synrphony  Hal!_  floor,  bal- 
conies and  stage,  many  ^_    ag  content| 


■We  read  that  porcupines  have 

been  sent  to  England  from  this  coun- 
trv,  by  vessel,  not  by  any  air  machine.  '. 
The  kind-hearted  shipper  has  provld'-a  . 
them  with  food.  There  was  no  nieritlon 
of  snails,  vet  good  old  -Mr.  Topsell  in- 
formed the  world  in  IfiSS  fhat  the  Porou- 
pine  relished  them  keenl.v:  "■  ai 
filthv  Bea<rt,  smelling  ranck  because  it 
liveth  so  much  In  the  earth,  'be Ing  wllde 
It  n^ver  drlnketh.  and  I  think  It  ealeth 
Apples,  Roots,  and  rinds  of  trees.  «nd 
peradveTitures  .^nall,  and  juoh  reptile 
creatures,  but  being  tamed.  U  eateth 
all  klnde  ot  fruit,  likewise  bread.  Pie- 
crust, ajid  suci  things  broken  smaJi. 
ft  drlnketh  also  water,  but  above  a^l  , 
ofher,  Wine  mingled  with  water.  I 

Whv  are  porcupines  sent  to  England^ 
So  they  can  have  wine  with  water?  OI 
'  what  use  are  the  qulU<»? 
'  Mr  Topsell  know:  "Concerning  the 
use  of  their  parts,  I  flnde  none  but  on  y 
of  their  qulls,  for  with  theim  it  Is  said 
\f  men  scrape  their  teeth  they  will  nev- 
fr  be  loose,  likewise  women  were  wont 
In  ancient  time  to  use  them  for  p.artlng 
a.-'under  their  hair  In  the  top  of  tnelr 
crowns." 

For  medicinal  nse  perhaps  the  porcu- 
pines are  shipped;  or  is  it  because  they 
ivere    becoming    too    fretful    (see  the 
I  speech  of  the  Ghost  In  "Hamlet")?  The 
I  flesh  eaten  Is  said  while  not  "natural 
1  tor  meat  and  nourishment"  to  help  a 
'  n-eak  stomach  and  to  diminish  "all  lep- 
ro<fies  and  scabbed   Exulceratlons  end 
pustules":      beinp    salted    It    Is  good 
sgainst  the  dropsy. 

Pertiaps  the  English  still  believe  that 
this  animal  can  shoot  his  qulUs  to  3 
great  distance  and  will  therefore  be 
•,i.sc-ful  as  a  Home  Guax0,  «hooting  with 
unerring  aim  a-nd  transfixing  enemies. 
Du  Bartas  in  his  'Ol-vlno  Weekes"  de- 
scribes this  warfare: 

But  Ol  what  monster's  this  that  bids  me 

battele.  • 
On  whose  rodgh  back  an  hoast  of  pikes 
;         doth  rattle. 

Who  string- less  shoots  so  many  arrowes 
otit, 

^■'  ose  thorny  sides  are  hedged  roiir.u 


"the  party  was  eminently  respeot^iible. 
n.9  all  the  ladies  present  Wore  corsets." 
I  am  not  a  martyr  to  flapperls-m. 

VmENNB. 

THE  WAISTCOAT  HABIT 

(Tlve  London  Dally  CSironlole) 
Reeolved  to  look  his  best, 
liie  hunted  high  and  low, 
To  find  his  crimson-spotted  vest^ 

A  gem  from  Savile  Row; 
So  thorough  search  he  made  ^ 

In  wardrobe,  drawers,  chest. 
It  savored  ot  a  burgling  raid; 
But  nowhere  lurked  the  vest. 

To  meet  a  modish  8^>ouse 

At  lunch  in  Oxford  street. 
He  needed  clothes  that  would  arouse 

Respect  In  the  elite. 
Perforce  severely  dre«sed  , 

He  went  to  meet  his  bride, 
.And  In  the  luncheon  room  his  vest 

On  Ohloe's  form  'espied  I  ,       A-  W. 

BEERY  BEARS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  Shamokin  bear,  which  Mr.  Her 
kimer  Johnson  tells  about,  had  nothing 
on  some  of  his  White  mountain  rel 

atlves.  ^ 

Years  ago.  a  man  living  In  one  of  the 
New  Hanupshlre  towns,  captured  two 
bear  cufbs  and  kept  them  until  they 
were  well  grown.  The  rnan  also  kept 
a  small  place  where  he  sold  lager  beer 
and  other  refreshments  for  thirsty  trav- 
elers. Both  of  the  bears  were  very  fond 
of   beer,   and   many  of  the  numerous 


comedy  fashion.  There  Is  a  butler,  who 
has  read  Freud,  and  prides  himself  on 
his  proficiency  In  phychic  analysis.  He 
joins  in  tbe  plot  to  bring  the  mother  to 
her  senses  and  make  her  acknowledge 
Harriet  as  her  daughter;  for  the  girl, 
escaping  or  expelled  from  a  convent  W 
masqiieradlng  in  the  house  as  "Mrs. 
Durand's  country  cousin,  a  Mrs.  Jones.' 

There  are  wholly  superfluous  charac- 
ters as  Mrs.  Embree  and  Miss  Darragh. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the] 
story;  they  are  not  "types":  they 
simply  tor  a  few  minutes  act  as  feed 
ers  to  the  sharp- tongued  Harriet— the 
encounter  of  wits  Is  not  brilliant— and 
as  flatterers  of  Mrs.  Durand. 

Then  there  is  a  comic  poltoenlan. 
there  are  the  three  adorers  of  Mrs. 
1  Durand     They,  too,  act  more  or  le^s 
as  feeders.    As  the  two  last  acts  are 
farcical,  there  Is  no  °'  Pf'"J'"« 

out  improbabilities  and  absurdities  in 
the  slender  plot.  ,  _  .  „ 

But  "We  Girls"  Is  worth  seeing  by 
reason  of  Miss  Young  and  Miss  Day. 
Miss  Young,  charming  In  aPP«*J^»"5« 
without  reliance  on  Mrs.  Durand  s 
rejuvenators,  convinced  the  spectator 
that  Harriet  could  not  be  her  daughter. 
Her  youthful  appearance  was  as  fon- 
t^ne  as  Mrs.  Durand's  chatter  was 
not  extravagant  or  """a^"'^"' 
Miss  Young  reminded  one  of  fooUsh 
women  to  be  seen  In  every  town, 
vvome?  that  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  being  considered  middle-aged,  not 
knowing  that  a  woman  of  40  or  even 
50  can  be  entertaining  and  desirable, 
^'y  rXon  Of  Wit.  experience  and  a  cer- 


M   Deer,   au'j     By  reason  ui  v»'^>  — ,„„_- 

^ors  whToa™ -^^ISm.  PU«1«*«M  \  tain  Indefinable  '^^f>n^^4°„'i'„^.^^",. 
a  bottle  of  la«er  for  each.    Standln«  gciously  exerted.     Miss   Youngs  p« 


a  DOtue  oi  laser  lui  ^^^^  ~  -  r 
\  erect,  the  bears  eagerly  seized  the  P^*"- 
fered  bottles  and,  turning  them  upeioe 
down,  greedily  drank  the  contents,  unr- 
1  Ing  this  performanoe  each  bear  a*Pt  * 
wary  evo  on  his  follow- Imbiber,  and  «• 
I  bear  who  finished  first  Invariably  flunff 
I  away  his  empty  bottle  aad  snatched 
!  the  other  one  from  the  pa'' 


sciously   exeriea.   v-  -  - 

trayal  was  more  than  plausrt>le  She 
gave  first  aid  and  last  a  d  .to  the 
dramatists.  Miss  Day  played  the 
dauXer  m  a  breezy  manner,  gaily 
^ly"y  f^nWy;  not  too  sentimentally 
tn  converting  her  mother's  love;  not 
"oo  farcically  in  her  .cenes  with  the 


the  other  one  rrora  me  p-ws  of  W.  '  and  the  Phy^'c  "^^^f-"^,^^^ 

slower  companion.    It  too6  iher  few  words  to  the  audience  after 

ties  to  upset  their  equilibrium,  but  thelT  "      ^^^^^^   ^ct.  after  f  r  CraUf  and 


headaches  lasted  until  the  next 
Roxbury.  A-  T.  o. 


I  rssToung  Tad  mide  their  -peeche. 

%hrSng,°  whe^'  .r  -^s 

Lms  like  a  mutual  admiration  so- 
ctetv"  The  men  for  the  most  part 
were' adequate,  no  more.  A  very  large 
tumenfe  Ve  the  comedUj^^^  a  warm 


WOOD  PREFERRBD  TO  BONH 
(The  Ohampoirn.  ni..  News-Qazette) 
TMBElR  FOTrNID  FOB.  SCKOOIjBOAHD 

With  the  approach  of  the  B(Jhool  board  an"d  laugherheartlly  through- 

election   several  possltollities  for  pr^l-  pj^y. 

dent  are  heing  eugffeeted.   Among  these  .  tti?AT>c; 

are  Clarence  Walton  and  Thomaa  Smith.  jyj^^jjYON  VADIE  HEAU» 

FINE  BILLET  KEITH  S 
Danny  Duggan.  Chic  Sale  and  Stella 
Mayhew  Also  Appear 
Maryon  Vadle,  American  dancer.  M- 

Ota  Gygi,  n^"^'- -\rt' 
Tr:rBn^'";.t'h'."heatre 


\%l  GIRLS, 


I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  ARLINGTON  THEA.'PRB— First  per- 
.Uormance  In  Boston  of  "We  Girls,"  a 
Lomedy  In  three  acts,  by  Frederic  and 

Fanny  Hatton,  produced  at  Worcester 

'm  October.  1921.  brought  out  at^the 
Forty-Eighth    Street  Theatre. 

I  York,  by  Marc  Klaw,  Inc., 

1 1921. 

iiM.,r,i«.  '".-..  ■William  I/»n»<"- 

Pilgrim  ".....Minna  PhllHP" 

Louisa   ■   Mary  Toun« 

Harrle:  !)<  ;   fx.-nSr'cl<i..  Jr. 

■Jff-cer  R>' 


New 
on  Nov.  %, 


Theatre 

,  standing  J 

this  week.  •  v^witrhlng  beaut 
i  Miss  vadle  ha^  ^e"^tcMn^  ^^^^ 
1.     winning     personality  ana 


The   Portia  Mansfie 


ness  of  «'eP.  ^Vd"  bare-legged 
at  this  theatre  in  »  " 


•r  acts  were  Danny  DuBBan,  as 
«ted  by  Anna  Pierce  and  Bert  Lowe'.i 
beiety  Orchestra,  who  repeated  their 
hdcesa  of  lant  week  and  atraln  stopped 
lie  show;  Murray  and  Oakland,  In 
Ijrlenque;  Yip  Tip  Taphankers,  In  ac- 
libatlc  comedy:  Chio  Sale,  apain  a 
Teat  Iaug:h  getter  In  his  old  sketfh, 
lightly  ftmpllfled;  Marlon  Murray  and 
Ijmpany  In  a  comedy  sketch;  Stella 
Tayhew.  comedienne:  Edwin  Georg», 
pmedy  Juggler,  and  Mantel's  Mannlklns 
an  interesting  uct. 


"Mrs.  Temple's  Telegram" 

'cOPL.ET  THKATRR— '•Mra."ToTTftire> 
I  Telegram, "  farce,  by  Frank  Wyatt  «n<J 
I  William  ilonls. 

Those  patrons  ?>f  thff  Copley  Theatre 
I  who  enjoy  the  calling  back  of  youth- 
ful   pleasures    now    almost  forgotten, 
will  reap  an  evening  of  delight.  If  they 
I  but  visit  the  Copley  during  the  ensu-  j 
j  Ing  week.    The  players  have  set  upon  . 
1  their  stage  "Mrs.  Temple's  Telegram" 
-that  hilarious  farce  of  the  latter  nhie-  j 
I  ties,  which  has  found  favor  upon  pro- 
Ifesslonal  and  amateur  stage  alike, 

To  a  present-day  audience  this  play 
lis  Interesting  chiefly  as  it  shows  the 
advancing  technKjae — If   we   may  use 
Ithot  grim   word   In   the   same  breath 
I  with  farce — of  a  theatre  Steeped  In  the 
I  restless,  rushing  turmoil  of  life  around 
it.    Nowadays  the  farce  writer,  as  in- 
Ideed  every  writer.   Is  forced   to  move 
more  quickly  and  hit  with  harder  stroke, 
j  in  order  to  satisfy  a  public  bubbling  over 
with  nervous  energy.    And  nowadays 
also,  we  have  come  to  prefer  a  play 
lobout  probable  people  pfaced  In  seem- 
ingly probable  situations,  rather  than 
a  play    concerning    impossible  people 
lured  Into  nearly  Impossible  phases  of 
life.    In  short,  we  are  becoming  thor- 
loughly  sophisticated  and  refuse  more 
and  more  often  to  grant  our  authors 
any  such  premises  as  they  were  want  ; 
to  demand  In  a  piece  like  "Charlie's  , 
Aunt"  or  even  "Mrs.  Temple's  Tele- 
gram." Perhaps  we  are  sometimes  the 
I  loser  thereby.    Perhaps  not 

As  played  last  night  "Mrs.  Temple's 
[Telegram"  Is  an  extremely  amusing 
and  wildly  hilarious  piece  of  farce  that 
occasionally  slips  well  within  the  range 
of  burlesque  and  does  not  scorn  occa- 
sional pun.  It-  Is  a  play  of  parts  m 
which  tho  players  find  not  too  even 
1  and    co-operative    opportunities.  Mr. 

Kingsford  aa   the  genial   Mr.  Fuller, 
I  gentleman  a-oout  town,   Is  a  first-rate 
personage  of  the  theatre.     Suave,  ge- 
I  nial  and  above  all  a  Uax,  he  Is  superb. 

Mr.  Kingsford  knows  full  well  the 
1  humor  of  raised  eye-brow  and  droop- 
ing mouth.  His  Indeed  is  a  character 
cut  with  a  familiar  stencil,  but  bearing, 
nevertheless,  a  pleasing  stamp  of  Indi- 
viduality. In  a  word,  himself  at  his 
I  best. 

Of  the  other  players,  Mr.  Foster  alone 
I  realizes  that  the  farceur  who  plays 
most  seriously  is  most  apt  to  score. 
Miss  Wlllard,  Mr.  Pape  and  sundry 
others  were  Inclined  to  dash  hither  and 
you  with  the  assumption  of  much  busi- 
ness, but  In  reality  a  loss  of  considerable 
I  effect.  Not  so  Mr.  Foster,  He  found 
i  manifold  means  at  his  disposal  In  grim- 
lace  or  deftly  handled  line;  or  yet  again 
in  situations  left  to  natural  develop- 
ment. 

Miss  Edlss,  Mr.  Cllve  and  Miss  Stand- 
ing made  pleasing  use  of  their  relatively 
small  parts.  Miss  Ediss  .  in  particular 
proved  ready  foil  to  her  humorous  hus- 
band— Jar.  Fuller. 

The  Copley  players  have  succeeded 
well  with  a  play  that  has  received  the 
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made  up, 

I    Frank  and  Masle  Hughes,  In  old  and 
'  inces,  opened  the  show. 

JAMES  THKATIIE--T%'V'T^  o' 
i'Thf   Silent  ■Witness,'    a   play    In  m 
prologue  and  three  acts,  by  Otto  H#««r- 
hach,  under  the  personal  direction  <« 
\V.  C.  Masaon.    The  cast: 

Norn.an  Blakely  Benjiunln  Hadflelrt 

U,|,^by  Flalph  Reniley 

Kuth  Pelham  •  ■  •  yola,  Rf"^ 

Wilbur  Weldon  ^"^"'"i^^ 

Mr.  Weldon  Frank  Charlton 

Richard  Morgan  ,v'^^''^','^i 

Or   Wiley  Harold  R.  Chase 

Kato   Andrew  B»neon 

•lune  Travera   l.oulse  Bovo^ 

WiBglns   .Dflvld  Munroe 

Deputy  Sheriff  George  Bolton 

The  Boston  Stock  Company  has  re- 
vived "The  Silent  Witness,"  an  intense- 
ly Interesting  drama,  centring  around 
what  ajppears  to  be  the  murder  of  Wil- 
bur Weldon,  the  son  of  an  Influential 
benefactor  of  a  western  college.  Evi- 
dence points  to  Bud  Morgan,  a  poor 
student  working  his  way  through  the  ^ 
!  institution.  In  the  course  of  Bud's  trial 
a  complicated  pl^t  is  worked  out,  in 
which  Richard  Morgan,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  state  and  a  graduate 
of  the  college,  finds  himself  In  a  diffi- 
cult position  tl;iat  demands  prompt  and 
unselfish  action.  Bud's  mother,  who 
appeared  In  the  short  prologue  as  Helen 
Hastings,  arrives  just  in  time  to  un- 
tangle the  situation  and  sav?  her  son. 
After  a  dramatic  court  scene  the  play 
ends  in  a  satisfactory  way,  with  the 
culmination  of  a  love  affair  of  many 
years'  standing  between  Richard  arid! 


'1 ;  (Ofleg's 
,  '    ninlor;  Fi-anck  s  pi"  '  'i  ' 

tot.  '     ;  ■ 

Bh.  -  -re  he  <11«*  fcoro*!"  * 

letter  said  how  pleaaod  he  wa«  with 
the  success  of  his  first  quartet  which 
had  been  played  In  many  European 
rltles  and  "even  four  times  In  a  season 
at  Buffalo."  But  this  qiiartet  which 
delighted  audiences  In  Buffalo  has  not 
been  so  popular  In  Boston  aa  Borodin's 
posthumoufl  quartet  with  the.  charming 
Nocturne  which  wa,«  p!ay«d  at  the 
Knelsel  concert?  three  timea  to  the  first 
quartet's  one  performance.  It  1»  the 
fashion  to  describe  Borodin  as  an  ac- 
oorapllehed  chemist,  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  women'*  right  In  the  profes- 
sions, a  dellgTitful  oonrersatlonallBt  of 
Irreproaxjhable  manners,  but  an  ama- 
teur In  muBlo.  Would  there  had  been 
and  wer»  today  more  amateura  like 
hlml  It  would  be  easy  to  pick  oertain 
flaws  In  tha  structure  of  the  quartet 
played  last  n*ht,  but  the  man  had 
Idea*  and  biB  own  way  of  expressing 
them.  If  tn  the  seoond  theme  of  the 
first  movement  we  recognize  Italian  In- 
fluence, the  other  themes  and  the  treat- 
ment of  them  are  not  assignable  to  this 
or  that  school.  In  fact,  when  Borodin 
was  especially  anxious  to  show  scholas- 
tic training,  he  was  least  Interesting. 
Better  far  than  countless  measures  of 
orthodox  development.  Including  fugal 
treatment,  1«  the  fantastic  Irlo  to  his 
Scherjo,  beautiful  In  a  strange  and 
haunting  manner,  so  beautiful  that  we 
at  once  forget  the  supposedly  reassur- 
ing line  that  this  quartet  Is  based  on 
a  theme  of  Beethoven's. 

Grieg's  second  quartet  has  been  per- 
formed here  in  Its  unfinished  state,  also 
as  completed  by  the  Ingenious  .TiJllus 
Roentgen,  who  had  certain  sketche.s 
left  by  Grieg  to  work  with,  and  on  his 
own  hook  caught,  we  are  informed,  the 
true  Norwegian  spirit.  Does  this  mean 
music  that  goes  along  by  fits  and 
starts,  hop-sklnp-and-a-jump,  with  omi- 
nous   pauses,    with    thundering  plati- 
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j  oatch-as-catch-can  and  lon«-dl»tancc 
spring  poet  of  the  18th  ward,  to  drink 
no  hard  liquor  for  three  days  and  then 
to  Bit  down  and  write  a  poem  on  spring. 
Mr.  Nutt  replied  that  ihe  had  not  tasted 
whiskey  or  had  enoOgh  money  to  buy 
the  privilege  of  smelling  the  cork  for 
over  a  week  and  would  send  In  the 
poem  at  once.  The  result,  printed  be- 
low, seems  to  shofw  that  dry  poetry  has 
no  kick,  or  what  Dr.  K'annle  Butcher 
would  'pflll  verv/>   

!  SPIONG 
i  The  ocean  roared  from  shore  to  shore, 
j    And  snow  fell  deep  on  tocwn  and  farm, 
'  The  cows  they  switched  their  tails. 
And  walked  Into  the  barn. 

IMA  NTJTT. 


W«  note  that  Messrs.  Lay  and  Hatch 
furnish  boot  and  shoe  patterns  at  their 
i  hennery  in  Haverhill. 


CONCERT  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Yesterday  afternoon,  before  an  aud;- ,   -  •  ,  . 

ence  that  all  but  filled  Symphony  Hall  I  tudes  In  unison,  with  measures  of  what 
ATr    i\r,s.,f«,  ^    ^^  'Imight   be   called   white    melody  aiter- 

Mr.  Monteux  gave  one  of  his  "Toun^  !  mating  with  heavv-booted  dances?  As 


with   Varla-tdbufl  from 


People's  Concerts,"  with  this  program 

Ha?S'r?~?w^'*'"'*"  '"■'■^''^  Marriage  to  PIgaro.' 
T-";;!,  movements  from  the  S.vmphoDj  ir 
Tri^  ^  *        ^''■o-  13).     (a)  Mlniet. 

rv.K,.It    J   '  Fmale:  Allesro  con  Splrito, 

Boat.     (b)  Procession. 
De.Ubes— Slarle  Themi 

"Coppella."  ' 
Tsdialkowsty— Ballet  Snlte.  "The  Ni^tcracker." 

n»nr®°^/®  ^J^^  ^"^^  Fairy,  (bl  Ohinese 
w.-T         .        Trepak  (Russian  Dance) 
Warner— Introduction  to  Act  III,  "LohengrlD." 

Smce  the  "young  people."  who  formed 
quite  nine-tenths  of  the  audience,  were 
manifestly  no  respecters  of  persons,  It 
was  interesting  to  g-uess,  from  the 
warmth  of  the  applause,  at  what  they 
liked  best.  The  Mozart  overture  left 
them  cold,  the  Debussy  pieces  pleased 
them  little  better,  the  Haydn  minuet 
something  more.  With  the  Haydn  alle- 
gro, however,  came  content;  throughout 
its  course  all  talking  and  fidgeting 
ceased.  And  then,  Debussy  once  over, 
enthusiasm  grew.  The  first  movement  of 
the  Tchaikovsky  suite,  which  the  audi- 
ence regarded  as  a  solo  for  Celesta,  they 
would  have  agafn,  and  they  tried  hard 
for  the  Chinese  and  Russian  dances  or.ce 
more.  And  the  Lohengrin  introduction 


IN  PATAQONIA 

This  hunting  of  the  jxleslosaurus  In 
Patagonia  reminds  one  of  the  hunting 
of  the  snark.  WTiat  If  the  pleslosaurus 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  Boojum  and 
the  hunters  mysteriously  vanish  at  the 
sight  ot  It? 


mark  of  time  none  too  .smoothly.  They  }  drew  forth  as  hearty  applause  as  anv 
have  staged  this  piece  attractively  and  I  all  the  afternoon. 

give  it  a  plausible,  y«t  broadness  of  hu-  |  Rhythm,  in  short.  In  company  with 
mor,  which  rises  considerably  above  the  |  color  or  better  still  much  -sound  is 
slapstick.    In  o  word,  they  furnish  an  !  what  the  audience  yesterday  liked  bB<:t 


evening  of  pleasurable  farcerles  for  the 
not  too  sophisticated. 

-CHUCKLES  OF  192i'»  ' 
SCORES  AT  MAJESTIC. 


[Many  Other  Amusing  Skits  Feature 
the  Fine  Program 

"Chuckles  of  1921,"  a  condensed  mn- 
j  alcal  comedy,   is  the  feature   of  this 
week's  bill  at  the  Majestic.  Bobby  Clark 
I  and  Paul  McCuUough  are  the  comedians 
and    they    provoke    mudh  merriment. 
They  were  at  the  same  theatt-e  last  fall, 
I  and  scored  a  hit.    Bobby  Clark  has  a 
way  of  begetting  continuous  chuckles. 
I  The  r»vue  Is  In  six  scenes,  all  of  which 
I  have  a  number  of  amusing  situations. 

The  White  Way  Trio,   made  up  of 
I  Bvckle«,     Sharpies     and    Bisland*  Is 
funny    and    musical.      Sharpies,  In- 
I  cidentally,  is  well  known  to  Boston's 
cafcarel  fans,  for  (he  used  to  make  cab- 
aret wofk  his  specialty,  and  has  the 
I  knack  of  selling  a  song. 

lyulu  McConnell  and  Grant  Simpson,  In 
la  sketch  "At  Home,"  created  much  fun.  .         ■  i 
There  is  nothing  out  one  argument  after  :|S«""'n«'y  bHlliant  playing, 
another,  all  about  nothing  in  particu-  ;  .  ' 

lar.  and  nothing  is  settled  when  the  i  ^ 4  Z  (■ 

curtain  drops,  but  as  a  bit  of  satire  the  j  g  ii^,,.^  ^  ZT _  ' 

[sketch  has  much  to  commend  It  and  I  ^ 
I  has  the  advantage  of  being  well  done,  i 
The  Gaudsmiths  and  a  couple  of  dogs  ; 
|«avorted  around  the  stage  combining  I 
fctumtiling  with  some  anima!  acting  in  an 
Rcffeotive  way.  They  wound  up  with  the  . 
|<UsuaI  knockabout  stuff. 

Frank  Johnson,  assisted  by  Leslie 
lall,  sang  some  little  ditties  well.  His 
[  song  about  the  "  t'»  girl  t/lng' apples 
I  Mlac  bi!^;-  r.r,y  sH'eetheart 


,   „    ^  yesterday  liked  best, 

tr  naif  the  company.  In  placa  of  chil- 
dren, could  have  consisted  of  music 
teachers  disposed  to~  watch  and  listen. 
It  might  have  proved  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  betterment  of  musical  standards. 
For  if  this  audience  so  keenly  relished 
rhythm,  surely  the  majority  of  the  In- 
[divlduals  who  formed  it  could  be  taught 
'to  play  in  time,  br  sing. 

Although,  in  our  schools  and  music 
schools  and  at  the  hands  of  private 
masters,  much  musi6  teaching  is  going 
forward,  how  many  young  pupils  are 
learning  the  value  of  notes,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  observing  the  sarme?  For  an 
answer. ask  any  good  musician.  If  all 
music  teachers  -whose  job  it  is  to  teach 
the  rudiments  could  recognize  the  love 
of  rhythm  which  exists  in  every  child 
fit  to  study  music  at  all,  and  would  make 
that  child  understand  that  the  rhythm 
he  loves  plain  cannot  be  without  firm 
time,  the  situation  would  improve.  Yes- 
terday's concert  should  serve  as  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  teachers. 

That  It  is  of  vast  benefit  for  young 
pupils  to  hear  a  concert  of  such  high 
quality  cannot  be  questioned;  all  teach- 
ers know  tliat  they  will  work  the  better 
for  It.  The  quality  was  high  indeed, 
R.  R.  G. 


BURGINQUARTET 


It  stands,  this  quartet  is  not  compar- 
able with  the  first,  though  there  are 
pleasing  passages  that  might  have  been 
Invented  for  the  gentler  episodes  In 
"Peer  Gynt." 

The  concert  ended  with  a  well-bal- 
anced and  expressive  performance  of 
Franck's  Quartet.  Mr.  Oebhard  is  more 
than  a  "sound"  ensemble  player;  he  is 
neither  assertive  nor  obsequious,  and  he 
•has  a  regard  for  beauty  of  tone. 

The  playing  of  the  Quartet  showed 
the  Inevitable  gain  in  eruphony  and  the 
finer  points  of  ensemble  that  follows 
:the  association  of  vlrtuoeo  musicians 
during  a  season.  The  Quartet  should  be 
I  sustained  liberally  by  all  true  lovers  of 
I  music.  Last  night  the  audience  was 
enthusiaatlq. 


A  visitor  from  New  Tork  la  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  behavior  of  audiences 
In  the  theatres  of  this  city.  "WTiy  Is 
It,"  he  asks,  "that  whenever  there  Is  a 
pathetic  speech  or  a  touching  situation 
on  the  stage,  many  spectators  titter, 
giggle,  or  laugh  right  out?  Is  It  be- 
cause your  people  go  to  the  theatre  only 
to  laugh,  expecting  broad  grins,  horse- 
play, or  a  bawdy  story  on  the  stage? 
And  I  have  been  told  that  Boston  Is  a 
city  of  cul-chaw;  that  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants still  believe  It  to  be  the  Modern 
Athens!  Then  there  Is  your  childish  de- 
sire to  hear  an  actor  step  out  of  his 
frame  to  make  some  foolish  speech  be- 
fore the  curtain:  this  insistent  demand 
after  the  actor  has  shown  his  unwilling- 
ness to  mar  an  artistic  performance;  to 
dispel  the  illusion.  1  am  sorry  to  say 
there  are  actors  only  too  willing  to 
chatter,  not  willing  to  wait  for  any 
third  or  fourth  round  of  applause." 

If  our  actor  must  talk,  if  he  wishes  to 
"obleege"  an  audience,  let  him  remem- 
ber the  speech  made  by  Corse  Payton 
during  a  performance  of  "Julius  Cae- 
sar," at  Newark,  N.  J.  He  was  playing 
Brutus.  After  he  had  stabbed  the 
mighty  Caesar,  he  stepped  over  the 
body  and  spoke  a.-i  follows; 

"Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  We  shall  give 
a  matinee  tomorrow,  as  usual,  present- 
ing that  wonderfully  realistic  drama, 
"The  Wolves  of  Siberia.'  Prices  remain 
10  cents  alt  over  the  house,  including 
the  private  boxes,  which  hold  30.  A  j 
package  of  bon-bons  will  be  presented 
to  every  lady  present.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing, at  0  o'clock,  we  shall  give  a  spe- 
cial milkmen  8  matinee.  Prices  will  be 
3,  5  and  7  cents — children  half-price. 
Coffee  and  rolls  and  a  morning  paper  i 
will  be  served  free.  I  thank  you.  I  for- 
got to  say  that  friends  of  the  family  are 
cordially  Invited.   Again  1  thank  you." 


NOW  WILL  THEY  LIT  UP 

(Independent-Jleporter,  Skowhegan,  Me.) 

This  is  to  warn  the  people  who  have 
been  making  scandalous  remarks  that 
the  same  must  b«  stopped  or  investi- 
gations win  be  maxle.  If  every  woman 
is  a«  good  as  reformatorj-  glrlg  they 
needn't  be  ashamed.  If  any  one  has 
anything  to  say,  come  to  me,  but  do  not 
make  remarks  behind  my  back. 

MRS.    ELIZABETH  •  TOSRIC 

Skowhegan,  Me.,  March  16,  1922. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  little  story  told 
by  Artemus  Ward.  Some  men  In  a 
state  of  strong  drink  were  boasting  of 
their  respective  birthplaces. 

"I,"  said  one.  "was  born  tn  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  sun  ever  shines  and 
the  magnolias  bloom  all  the  happy  year 
round." 

"And  I,"  said  another,  "was  bom  In 
Kentucky — Kentucky,  the  home  of  Im- 
passioned oratory:  the  home  of  Clay: 
the  State  of  splendid  women,  of  gallant 
men!"  1 

"And  i"  said  another,  "was  born  In 
Virginia,', the  home  of  Washington:  the 
birthplaci  of  statesmen:  the  State  of 
chivalric  needs  and  noble  hospitality!" 

"And  l\"  said  a  yellow-haired  and 
sallow-facfed  man  who  was  not  of  this 
party  at  all,  and  who  had  been  quietly 
smoking  fa.  short,  black  p4pe  by  the  fire 
during  their  magnificent  conversation 
— "And  I  was  born  in  the  garden  spot 
of  America." 

"Where  is  that?'  they  said. 

"Skeouhegan,  Maine!'  he  replied. 
"Kin  i  sell  you  a  razor-strop?" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Burgin  String  Quartet  gave  the 
fourth  and  last  concert  of  its  first  .sea- 
son last  night  in  Stelnert  Kali.  Heln- 
rlch  Gebhard.  pianist,  assisted, 
program  comprised  ' 


MR.  NUTT'S  POEM 

(The  Oulcaso  Trltrane) 
Qulller-Couch  may  be  right.  NHe  said 
America  could  produce  no  great  poetry 
Jif  it  banned   strong  drink.   A-B  a  test 
B6  we  wired  Mr.  ima  Nutt,  champion 


JOCOSE   IN  DEATH 
As  the  World  Wags: 

i  am  agA-i,i -?s!fV?,7fe  '  rtilonnS.'i.'N?.,.  Ot», 
March  9  The  Herald  reported  the  sink- 
ing of  tlfe  steamer  Grontoft;  the  readers 
probably  rememtoer  the  witticisms  flashed 
by  the  radio  operator  along  with  his 
call  for  help;  if  not  I  suggest  they  read 
them  again.  Let  me  recall , a  couple: 
"The  steward  is  making  sandwiches  for 
the  lifeboats.  Looks  as  though  we  were 
going  on  a  picnic."  Later,  "This  is  no 
weather  for  a  fellow  to  be  out  without 
an  umbrella."  Also  the  last,  "Sorry 
we  can't  wait  for  you;  pressing  busi-. 
ness  elsewhere."  The  article  reports 
the  identity  of  the  operator  as  un- 
known; but  why,  I  want  to  know,  hasn't 
some  enterprising  reporter  looked  fur- 
ther and  furnished  us  with  his  name? 

These  messages  were  picked  'up  '  ' 
the  operator  on  the  steamer  ''Eetonl.i 
who  answered  they  were  coming  Lo 
their  assistance  and  to  hold  on.  But  he 
took  umbrage  at  last  to  the  fellow-' s 
levity  and  his  reply  to  the  final  mes- 
sage was  the  following: 
"What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee 
forth 

To  jest  at  dawn  with  death?" 

I  rise  to  protest.  It  was  an  awful 
broadcast  to  send  out  to  a  dying  man. 
If  the  man  wanted  to  die  In  a  merry 
mood  I  think  It  speaks  well  for  him  and 
he  should  be  encouraged.  Isn't  this  the 
attitude  Montaigne  takes  toward  death? 
He  tells  of  a  man  being  led  to  the  gal- 
lows asking  not  to  be  taken  throug-li 
a  certain  street  for  fear  of  a  merchant, 
to  whom  he  owes,  an  old  debt,  laying' 
violent  hands  on  him.  And  ot  another 
about  to  be  executed,  having  asked  fo- 
a  drink  of  water,  refusing  to  drink,  1 
cause  the  headsman  had  drank  f:\ 
and  he  was  afraid  of  catching  llie 
smallpox. 

By  thi  way,  the  last  quotation  is  not 
familiar  to  me:  undoubtedly  It  Is  one 
I  ougTit  to  know,  but  don't. 

GEORGE  STUAT 

Hull's  Crossing. 


You  will  find  the  lines  quoted  In  _v 
ling's     "Barrack -Room  Ballads." 
1713  Honrl  Francois  Boureau  Deslan d 
published  a  curious  book  of    160  odu 
pages  entitled    "Reflections    on  Great 
Men  Who  Died  Joking."  This  Deslandes 
was  a  voluminous  author.   One  of  his 
books.   "Pygmalion   ou  la  Statue  Ani- 
mee,"   a   philosophical    romance,    wa  = 
condemned  to  the  fire  by  the  par! 
merit  of  Dilon  ,in  1742,  Jbut  an  editi' 


was  published  at  Be.iai  11  >t;'  .   '  .^^-l 
Baron  Grm.m,  noting  his  <J';^^l,l"cVitl- I 
wrote:   "He  is  the  a^^^^or  °f  The  Cntl 
<  al  History  of  PhUosophy.      " «  ^^'^^ 
test  -we   have,  because  it  s  the  on.y  | 
one." 

ST.CECILIACHOIR 


■KM  years'  descent-  burdy  :.on«  • 
Znlly  the  hon>e  brewlsh  vocaUzat.on 
Lhoollnthe  f-e  of  such  authority. 

-ro^t^Lf  Is^^-te-^^  au  W, 

^."^'"^Lnd  among  the°"fnXnt  burying 
I  them  -and  ^'^°^^"r,.        has  to  date 

X„.ordan  Ha„.  la.t  evening.  j •  So^  n^^^jy  ^.^l^ 

of  St.  Cecilia's  Church.  John  A.  O  Shea,    ,i„ging  bit.        ^^^^^^^S might  fur-| 

director,  gave  Its  thin.  '^o.cer.-'Z  \\'^^}'^^  ^^eTtTthe  W^t-y.  ,  \ 

season,  singing  the  f'-^L"' J^^f^^^^r  1  "'f^^^^U  i  have  come  to  the  |olu-; 

,tioT-as  While  ^-^-^:Z:L'':ot  ^lr 
lish  friend  '•ecently.JVe  could  n^^ 


diotus  from  a  new  mass  by  Pietro  Yon, 
Tchnikovsk-ys  "Legend,-  a  chorus. 
-Sunrise."  by  Tanelev.  Burleigh  s  ar- 
rangement of  "Deep  River.;  ^^^f  J^- 
.ammatu.s"  frorn  Rossini  s  St^b^t 
.Mater."  a  cantata.  "Young  Novels 
Bride."  hv  Haesohe.  an  arrangement 
bv  Mr.  O-Shea  of  Speaka's  "^lo^ning  ^ 
and  "Thanks  Be  to  Ood"  trom  Elijah. 
There  were  also  organ  solos  by  Mr. 
O'Shea.  solos  oy  the  quartet  of  the 
choii-,  Mrs.  Parsons.  soprano:  Miss 
Burns,  alto:  Mr.  Quinn.  tenor:  Mi. 
O'Brien,  barilono.  and  a  solo  too  Dy 
Miss  McKenzie.  soprano.  The  accom- 
panists were  Mr.  O'Shea  and  Miss  l'>ck- 
r^n,  organists  and  Miss  McCarthy, 
pianist.  .     .   ,     .  _  .  . 

Mr    O'Shea  s  wisdom  In  bringing  h  s 
choir  thus  forward  in  concrt  is  so  mani- 
fest   that    the    wonder    Is    that  other 
choir  directors  do  not  follow  his  exam- 
ple    With   the   exception   of   the  aa- 
mlrablv  written  excerpts  from  the  Yon 
mass,  Mr.  O'Shea  set  his  forces  to  sing 
music  quite  different  In  vein  5°'" 
of  the  strict  ecclesiastical  style  culti- 
vated   at    St.    Cecelia's.     The  church 
music,  beyond-  a  doubt  will  go  all  ^e 
better,  with  more  of  vital  warmth,  for 
the  variety.     The  singing,  too.  In  the 
unaccustomed   surroundings  of  a  con 
cert   hall   must    provide   a  ^hol""^. 
stimulus.    If  other  directors  would  try 
Mr    O'Shea's  experiment.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  cause  of  singing  in  Bostom 
Too  many  pupils  learn  to  s'"^-  P^'-'?^^| 
verv  well,  and  then  when  and  where 
do  "they  find  occasion  to  sing?  Sun- 
day morning.  In  a  church.  It 
of  any   ambitious  pretensions   e^-^^  ^ 
concert  or  two  a  year  the  custom  would 
offer  slngen.  a  few   more  BtlmuUtIng 
opportunities  for  singing  in  public  than 
now  often  come  their  way.  .„„ih 
Not  every  director,  to  be  sure  could 
Rive   a   concert    so   agreeable    as  Mr 
O'Shca,  for  he  has  at  his  disposal  a 
c^^ioir  of  perhaps  75  voices.  ^^^'^^ 
ones    too,    which    produce  ^/°"?,:°"^ 
.  ,dy  of  tone.     This  choir  Mr.  O  Shea 
Hs  trained  to  sing  ^aml'-ably  in  tlnne 
and  tune,  with  a  neat  attack  and  Hn- 
i,h    a  smooth  legato,  and  h  fine  de 
gree  of  shading.    He  co-^mands  as  wel 
1  quartet  of  accompUshed  soloists.  Not 
pverv  director  could  secure  so  good  a 
quartet.     So  good  a  chorus,  fo«even  | 
\   could    probably   acquire-glven  the 
.kill  to  train  it,  and  the  tact  and  the  1 
Corce  of  per.sonallty  to  make  the  sing-  i 
ers  submit  to  the  training. 

These  public  concerts,  at  alT  events, 
with  some  stirring  music  to  sing,  must 
distinctly  tend  to  sustain  the  mterest 
of  the  chorus.  And  last  night  s  pro- 
gram and  performance,  proved  that 
ihey  can  attract  and  hold  an  audience 
of  excellent  size.   ^  ^ 

i  —  > 

The    correct    pronunciation    of  the 
names  of  certain  streets,  squares  and 
,  public    buildings    still     exercises  the 
I  minds  of   some   Bostonians:  Perhaps 
\  some  would  like  to  hear  Berkeley  street 
'  pronounced  Barclay.    When  St.  Cecilia 
street   was   called   Bothnia,  street-car 
conductors     indulged     themselves  In 
X>ng  variants.    One  -uld  cry  -t, 
"Rritnine-a  "  and  another,  Botnin 

fecelved   letters    with    regard    to  the 
"Funnel"  Hall  controversy: 
i  "FUNNEL"   AN  AFFECTATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  father  was  born  in  Boston  in  the 
SO's  and  lived  near  Bedford  street.  My 
mother  was   also   a  nat'.ve  Boston.an  , 
and  the  granddaughter  of  a  Boston.an  ■ 

:^v°'g^iho^oT  wL's^^t 

^sThaif'hllAmneSromD^- 
Consequently  I  may  consider  myself  a 
X-.rt  Iri-the-wool  Bostoman.    And  I  can 

practically  died  out  at  ^.^^id 

liZ-^S-V'  "m.howei,i,i.eed. 

Roxbury.   

"OYSTEHS" 


llVen-  oiZJ^  oystehs."  Quite  clear- 
""Belng"!' westerner  of  267  years'  de- 
scent I  shoul.l  be  able  to  state  on  au- 
thority the  pronunciation  used  b>  niy 
y  American  grandfather  when  he 
!  fraLd^Thearflre"  water  tor  oystehs  on 

record";  cannot  authentlcate^^^^^ 
Boston.  ^- 

DIRGE   FOR   A  PATHOLOGY 
STUDENT 

(For  Tbc  Boston  Heraldl 
It's  sad  to  hear  the  medic's  woe. 

It's  strange  he's  still  alive! 
To  hear  him  tell  how  tumors  grow 
And  -bugs  wlt»ln  him  thrive. 

His  belly-ache's  a  carcinoma 

His  headache'^  .menlngitlB 
His  after-dinner  stitch  at  east 
,    A  gangrenous  appetidicitls. 

That  tired  feeVing-^hy  of  course! 

i^j'°'ri/L?vrh"*r....n.  «,.H 

His  o^)sonins  refuse  to  cater! 

He  listens  with  his  stethoscope: 

Ye  gods!  Regurgitation! 
P^r  boy!   He  needs  f'^'" 
TO  cure  his  wHd.imagma^n!^^^^^ 


"AH— MEN"  ! 
As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  such  *  thing  as  overdoing 
the  broad  "A."  even  in  the  Back  Bay 
At  Mr-  Curtls's  funeral  everybody,  m. 
eluding  the  bishop,  said  "Ahrnen."  Cer- 
Uiinly  you  have  a  tree  couiitry,  espe- 
^aUy  with  the  King's  English.  Com 
pare  amen  -Hh  agaitn  alike  amuse, 
address    alone,  along.  all> ,  ^'""'.' 
and  similar  words,  and  then  with  at- 
las,  artist,  Adam,  -etc.  ^qnIA. 

^rh-men"  in  singin^g-  great  Ox- 

ford d"tionary  allows  both  vronunoU-^ 
tlons  in  speech;  preferring  a  as  m 
"pate."  Ed. 


.=eems  quite  uncertain.    When  it  wen., 
how  it  went  and  where  it  went,  no  one  • 
seems  to  know.    I  suspect  H  might  be 
foiind  somewhere  round  the  royal  es- 
tate, unless  it  be  like  the  case  of  the 
unpopular  English  judge  ^^hose  Imme- 
Uiate   friends   insisted   on   unveUing  a 
statue  in  his  honor  (which  was  much 
resented   by    many).     When    th«  lord 
high  chanoellot:  arrived  to  perform  the 
1  "eremonv.  the  pedestal  was  bare.  The 
Insure    had    disappeared.     The  chan- 
cellor  ordered    an    inquiry.      No  one 
could    be    found   who    knew  anytWn„ 
1  about   the   matter.     The  .'I'l^ 
simply  vanished.    The  report  ^/^"1/here 
was  only  one  thing  about  which  all  were 
'agreed-  At  the  time  of  disappearance 
there  was  a  frightful  smell  of  brim- 
stone in  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Winthrop.  ^'  ^' 

Mr.  Strachey  In  his  comic  history  of 
Queen  Victoria,  speaking  of  Brown, 
says:  "The  prince's  gillie  had  now  be- 
come the  Qireen's  personal  attendant- 
a  body  servant  from  whom  she  was 
never  parted."  It  is  strange  that  Mr. 
Strachev  says  nothing  about  the  statue^ 
He  mentions  two  gold  medals  struck 
in  Brown's  honor  by  order  of  the  Queem 
"Goes  fawr."  Compare  the  description 
of  the  footman  in  Andrew  Man^ells 
poem  "Instructions  to  a  Pnnter,  About 
the  Dutch  Wars,  1667."— Ed. 


SPORTING  NEWS  1 

(The  CUrago  Tribun*)  ' 
Jaok   Dempeey   in   three   round  fight, 
with  Molla  Bjurstedt  Mallory  is  knocked,^ 
through  the  ropes  and  Molla  is  now  the 
chaimplon  heav^'weight  prize  fighter  ofj 

the  world. 

Babe  Ruth  is  forgiven  by  Judge  Lan 
dis  and  ordered  to  be  sold  to  the  Chi 
cago  White  SOX  for  thirty-seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents. 


THE  EAGLES  OF  FLORENCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  two 
articles  about  the  Eagles  of  Florence. 
I  recall  seeing  them  play  the  Federals 
of  Shelburn  Falls  in  Greenfield  on  the 
old   Fair   Grounds   some   time    In  the 
sLxties.    I  was  much  impressed  al  a  boy 
with  the  fine  uniforms  they  wore,  a  big 
I  eagle  in  front.    I  also  remember  there 
was  a  poem  written  about  a  silver  ball 
that  was  played  for.    One  of  the  verses 
was  something  like  this: 
"You  may  talk  of  Hawks  and  Warner 
till   you  burst  your   throat  with 
sound.' 

We   can  beat  them   though   the  wind 

blows  and  uneven  is  the  ground. 
They  can  make  their  jolly  home  runs 

and  bat  the  leather  ball, 
But  they  cannot  take  the  silver  one  this 
fall,  at  all,  at  all." 
In  those  days  there  -were  no  $50,000 
players  and  it  was  real  sport. 
Fitchburg.  A.  ,E.  KUNt». 

FOR  CILICIAF  HOSPITALS 

The  Boston  committee  commission  on 
hospitals  in  Clllcla  a  nnouncesaM|nefi  t 
concert  to  be  given 
in  Jordan  Hall  at  8  o'clock  by  Mane 
Bashlan  (Mme.  Bediklan),  soprano,  and 
Nicola  Oulukanoff,  baritone.  Miss  Bash- 
lan was  born  at  Constantinople.  She 
..tudled  at  the  junerlcan   College  tor 
G?rfs  in  that  city  until  the  /"'ddle  of, 
1015-  music  with  Comitas  \  artabet.  She. 
has 'sCe  completed  her  college  course 
In  this  country  and  continued  her  musi- 
cal train  tag.  She  has  sung  with  success 
?n  New  York.  Philadelphia,  other  cities 
and  in  New  England.   The  P[ocf  ds  of 
me  concert  .will  furnish  medical  relief 
J„r  fh«  Armenian  refugees  who  have  re-i 


THE  JURYWOMAN  TO  HER  SPOUSE 
(Suggested  by  the  tale  of  seven  women 
and  five  men  locked  up  for  two  nights  In 

jurv-room  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.) 
If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me 

early  Hubby  dear. 
For  I'm  serving  on  a  jury,  and  the  fate- 
ful day  is  here; 
Pack  my  nightie  in  my  suit  case.  Us 

that  cute  one  I've  just  pressed. 
For  we  may  be  out  till  morning,  and  I 
want  to  look  my  best. 

You  must  wait  to  make  the  coffee,  till 

the  kettle's  on  the  boil.  . 
Scald  out  all  the  baby's  bottles,  and  give 

Sue  her  castor  oil;  1 
Be  sure  Bobby  wears  his  rubbers,  get 
1         five  pounds  of  cooking  prunes. 

And  give  both  the  kids  a  spanking  If 
I  I         they  stay  out  afternoons. 

h  Don't  forget  the  man  with  moonshine 
1  I         will  be  round  most  any  night, 
i  Tell  him  that  some  one  will  fix  him  If  )t 
doesn't  tas^e  Just  right; 
tf  I  stay  out  over  Sunday  see  you  wind 

the  kitchen  clock. 
But  I  know  that  he's  not  guilty,  that 
poor  fellow  in  the  dock. 

Sell  the  soap  grease  to  the  pedler.  scrub 

up  all  the  cellar  floor. 
Don't  forget  the  baby's  bottles  (Oh.  I 

told  you  that  before); 
If  you  read  it  in  the  papers  that  the 

Jury  disagree, 
I'm  not  going  to  convict  him.  you  can 
take  it  straight  from  me. 
Boston  -     C.  B.  w. 
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"FUNNEL"  AND 

=5  the  World  Wags: 
'  it  is  a  tremendous  ^relief  to  have 
final  once-and 


JOHN   BROWN  OF  BALMORAL 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  amusing  letters  of  "E.  J.  C. 
concerning  Mr.  Brown,  I  think  he  is  in 
error  in  speaking  of  J.  B.  as  Queen  Vic- 
toria's old  coachman.    The  Queen  her- 
self m  her  journal  calls  him  '  my  faith- 
ful attendant.  Mr.  Brown."  The  nearest, 
I  think,  he  ever  got  to  handle  a  horse 
in  the  Queen's  service  was  when  he  led 
her  pony  as  she  rode  about  Balmoral,  j 
The  last  time  I  saw  John  Brown  he  was 
perched    behind    the    Queen's  carnage 
with  another  footman  in  royal  live  y. 
J    B   in  Highland  dress,  and  most  In- 
congruous  they   looked.     The   Queen  s 
favors  and  regard  for  Brown  ''"e  not 
only  displeasing  to  the  Prince  ^ 
and  the  younger  royal  relative's  but  to 

tvefs^pap^^s^' were'veV^^ 
TZr^^,^^^^^J^  .^e  I 

■  lese  majeste,"  °'^",own  va«  not 

found  themselves  in  ja.l.  Brow 

London 


well  enlist  tne  s.vnii'<v<.".»  —  

,li!.r.  of  the  friends  of  the  corn- 
co-operation  or  tne         om^ia  Tickets 

^9  Bernard  street.  Dorchester,  or  from 
any  member  of  the  Boston  committee. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  VACATION 

It  was  a  happy  thought  for  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chester,  Vt  ^Igh  school  to 
take  his  flock  to  New  York  for  this  is 
the  open  season  for  gunning  in  that 
city  and  the  visitors  had  the  opportunity  I 
,f  seeing  capital  marksmanshiT?. 

WHAT  WAS  IN  THE  KEG? 

The  following  letters  ''^re  recently 
found  in  an  old  set  of  the  "Memorial 
History  of  Boston,"  sold  to  a  book  shop 

In  Boston. 
"South  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  Deo.  11.  188*- 
..-^o  J.  I>ocke,  W.  W.  Tutt  e  and  al 
the  meddlesome  bums  at  S9  Hlgl^  street^ 
Tilt  keg  of  stuff  you  s«nt  raised  the 
de^l  in  Robb's  cellar.  He  got  the  sher- 
riff  after  me,  but  I  talked  to  him  and 
oTd  Robb  it  was  a  -'^^^^^  '°Vw 
other  things.   He  was  raving 
da\^  vou  ought  to  have  seen  his  cellar 
afte;tCkeg%u,.t.         says  he  wou^d 
not  had  that  in  h  s  cellar  for  J^O  He 
said  he  would  settle  for  $16.   I  »hmK  ne 
would  settle  for  $10.  What  In  the  d^.'ics, 
was  in  it?   It  was  a  o^lumed  knight  or 
Tome  other.  I  «ent  It  back  to  Jones  and 
he  returned  It  to  me  again    so  there 
was  double  expressage  on  the  keg  Jones 
would  not  receive  it,  so  when  it  buret 
U  was  well  shook  up.  I  K°t^VhT^vs 
write  you,  so  you  can  see  what  he  says^ 
I  am  E-oing  to  leave  town  the  first  01 
1    exT  weekf  it  won't  do  for  -  to  May 
I  round  here  any  longer.   You  had  better 
I  wri?e  Rcbb  at  once.  It  was  well  planned 
bu  raised  the  deuce.  ^^J^^'^^^^l^^ 
verv  plenty.  School  teachers  are  thicker 
t  went  mto  school  the  other  day  anc 
every  one  said  I  was  drunk. 

"If  I  can  sell  the  liquor  you  sent  me 
win  remit  to  P.  Dogerty.    Well  mus; 
close.   Now  let  Robb  hear  from  yot^  a 
once.   Remember  me  to  all  at  ^  BHgh 
"Yours,  etc,  lOM. 
And  here  Is  Mr.  Robb's  Indignant  let 

ler  dated  Dec.  18:   

V  "John  Locke  &  W.  W.  buttle  Sirs  Tha 
rre  kee  that  you  sent  me  Busted  aji< 
^unk  up  everVthlng  that  I  had  In  m: 
cellar  sim  of  the  contens  flu  into  m^ 
Barel  Hog  mete  and  busted  2  or  »  o 
mv  cider  Baarels  and  lots  my  othe 
mings  now  I  wouldnt  had  this  hape, 
or  BO  dolars  now  wll  let /"u  °* 


us  tiff'' 

IpijJi!!. 

lo  Jii  ^" 

I  Inl  

Im  ft' 
1^  «  ^> 

IctiJIi  *»• 
IlKplIll'  Jtl 

In.  ■ 

Ia  Hums  • 
Icmli 

Iloiifl  l« ' 
IttEuti'' 

Hon* 
A  *»™ 

|lb(  Dm* 
Will  Ml! 
pini  !'< 
tcciiii  li 


leniK.  M 
(J  to  W 
Ulldl  w 
ClBCll  III. 
1  BBIO  t 

sung  i^^ 

win  ll  '.' 

eonmtil 
111  trill  "0 
I  (or  s  Ira 
poTff  if 
Isalit-Sui 
which  p 
wia  b« 
Kirelym 
I  of  tcim 
thtlei-i.  i 
i  vomI  i(d 
dismtii 
thru  or 
tiwi,  ll 
1  ftllliM 

vDlmd 
J  aiJ  anii 
lli!  Cto 
lllttha 
1  insH.  1 

It  Is -a! 
Ihrnfe 
Ibtijiln 

111  lOK 

luiiia; 

I  III,  IM 

I  hill  bit 


Ueved"thaV'the  sun  -^-^ch  '°  Ken 
 _  -      ,         Shoreditch  -5  . 


Good  old  Doc  Evans  wrote  entertain-' 
ingly   and  Instructively  about  Horacel 
Fletcher  in  The  Herald  of  last  Wednes 
day.     He  regretted  that  Mr  Flf'cner 
Tn  his  later  years,  did  n°t  ^^^J'/^";,^^ 
persisted  in  chewing  milk.     Dr.  E\an. 
^Uo  commented  on  the  foUy  of  chewing 
till  the  substance  in  the  mouth  is  re 
duced  to  a  liquid.  jinine- 
We  once  had  the  Pleasure  of  dining 
with  Mr    Fletcher,  who,  outside  of  his 
TropagJnda  for  P-ionate  chewmg  was 

toTeL'anT^^rn  at^^ablljT^e  fame 
of  Mr  Fletcher  had  preceded  h.m. 
There  was  natural  curiosity  to  see  how 
he  would  behave.  Would  he  chew  h  s 
'«^un  after  he  had  reduced  oysters  to 
I  witer'  would  he  gnash  his  -^^y  through 
Til  the  courses  of  the  orthodox  and 
r^Lg^-^d^a^^out  dlnne.?  W.,^^^ 

:th':r;u%srs?'  Wou?l  he"  jom  the  other, 
m  the  barbarous  solecism  of  a  bird  ^^/^^f^ 
.  ill  pves  were  on  the  autnor 

Xcherltm.  To  our  amazement,  he 

Kirbelirthl^arothe^rers-^^ 
Thfs  to  many,  who  firmly  be^  j^g^^'Uith  his  hat  In^  cloakroom. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

There  wa*  a  Lt.  John  T.  Gush  In  m 
battalion,  He  was  devoted  to  duty  an 
very  stern  In  discipline,  but  was  th 
Idol  of  his  men.  He  bought  them  a  Vic 
trola  with  the  best  operatic  records^  an 
held  dances  for  them  every  Saturaa 
ey'ening  when  possible,  -"^h-ever  an 
of  them  got  in  any  'l'«!c"'"««', 
was  so  sympathetic  and  helpful.  He  er 
Turaged  checker  playing,  only  he  caJle 
H  draughts.  During  Inclement  weathe 
he  alv^fys  saw  that  they  wore  rubber 
and  allowed  them  to  use  umbrellas.  H 
was  ^he  most  thoughtful  officer  of  m 
Tor^mand.  He  loved  tobecalled^^Throc. 
kle"  to  his  Intimates  In  the  mess,  an 
was  always  smiling  ^^J^^j^^^kES. 

Marlboro,  Mass^  

FIRST  CLASS  IN  PRONUNCIATION 
As  the  World  Wags: 
speaking  of  Bostonlan  pronunclatlot 

of  proper  names,  P-P;-''°^X'n 

,.om  -^'''-J-^:  ;  he  name  "Qu.n. 

-"^""el  asi  l    lereasore  thrc 
pronounced  as  if   t  ^^^^^^^ 

Everywhere  but  in     »  . 

second  s>:r>t.„'%„T"°Nancy."  T,F 
-cy..   In  "Lucy  ^^r^.^ce"  or  "Pelrv  f' 
there  Is  the  name  Plerc 
When  spelled  the  seco  ..p,^^. 
rhymes,  m  these  parts,  w 


ThCl! 
Jphoiy  t 
ilictot,  t 

I'!  lollt; 

|i>«tb: 


nito 

luO; 

'»bitl. 


■  I  the  llrst  way,  1  ce- 
..  pronounced  by  some 

l,|.ra^!  :  .,,  .  i  pie.    I'erhaps  this  was 

le  old  Kngllsh  prontmclatlon  of  the 
ery  "pleroe,"  for  the  other  day  I  found 
niton  rhyming  "pierce"  with  "verse.' 
'he  history  of  the  word  would  lend  some 
olor  to  such  a  conjecture.  Traveler.s 
rom  beyond  the  Hudson  also  have  a 
(rrlble  time  with  "Tremont."  Most  of 
hem  call  It,  when  they  venture  upon  It 
I  all,  "Tree-mont,"  with  the  accent  on 
he  second  syllable.  "Blllerlca"  is  an- 
tlt%r  stagKerer  ^or  the  stranger  In  our 
ildst  If  he  has  come  back  East  to 
Islt  the  ancestral  home  In  that  town, 
e  never  thinks  to  get  oft  the  train  when 
he  brakeman  calls  "BlU-rlkker,"  and 
s  well  Into  New  Hampshire  before  the 
onductor  sets  him  right.  New  Eng- 
anders  are  almost  as  arbitrary  about 
ironunclations  as  their  cousins  In  Great 
Britain.  W,  E.  K. 

Boston. 

Lilian  PRUDDEiT 

Last  night  In  Jordan  Hall  Miss  Lilian 
'rudden,  soprano,  gave  a  song  recltaJ. 
Inging  this  program,  to  the  admirable 
ocompanlments  of  JiTr.  Huyman  Bult«- 
ian : 

Del   Mlo  Doloe  Ardar  Oluck 

Jenuet   Oh«nt«    (from  Caator   et  Pol- 
lux)   Rameau 

>\'er  the  Steptw  Oretchanlnov 

(a/br<e  en  ^aln  ©alnt-Saene 

:ra.dle  Son*   Tchalkovskl 

)«pul«  le  Jour  (from  Louise) .  .CThaflTJentler 

Ti«  Eacia   Arensky 

i  Memory  <H.m 

Morale   TreTia-me 

routes  les  TlleMrs  Chabrler 

r»  Banks  S/nd  Braes  of  Bonnie  Doon .  . 

 Old  scotch 

Iornln«  Hymn   , . . .  .Heneohel 

\.   Oanavain  *rom  Chin*  letorey-Smlth 

>Iy  Shadow   Hadley 

Che  Danu.   CThadwlok 

When  Miss  Prudden  arranged  her  pro- 
tram  she  did  herself  a  sad  Injustice, 
jecause  In  truth  It  Is  Impossible  to 
hink  of  any  single  singer  who  could 
successfully  maiter  the  task  she  sot 
lerself.  Miss  Prudden,  a  soprano,  elect- 
d  to  begin  her  evening  with  the  sus- 
alned  tones  and  long  phrases  of  a 
jluck  air.  which  Is  most  effective  from 
1  mezzo  soprano,  and  then  only  If  It  is 
sung  with  masterly  phrasing  and  like- 
wise In  the  grand  style  few  singers 
jommand  today.  Presently  she  followed 
t  with  "Over  the  Steppe,"  a  song  only, 
or  a  dramatic  ginger  with  a  notable 
power  of  suggesting  atmosphere.  A 
3alnt-Saena  composition  came  next, 
which  possibly  Mr.  Muratore  might  deal 
ivlth,  but  scarcely  a  lesser  tenor,  and 
urely  not  a  woman.  "Depuls  le  Jour," 
3(  course,  everybody  sings,  but,  never- 
theless, a  soprano  with  the  necessarj' 
vocal  technique,  the  lyric  voice  and  the 
dramatic  temperament  Is  not  found 
three  or  four  times  a  week  In  every 
town.  And  other  exacting  songs  Miss 
Prudden  chose,  one  calling  for  great 
volume  of  voice,  like  Arensky's  "Eagle," 
^nd  another  demanding  also  much  voice, 
the  Chabrler  song,  and  furthermore 
aictlon  exceptionally  able.  T\Tiat  single 
singer,  pray,  could  sing  all  these  songs 
as  they  should  be  sung? 

It  is  too  bad  that  Miss  Prudden  should 
have  allowed  her  firabltton  thus  to  cloud 
fier  judgment,  for  by  nature  she  appears 
to  possess  an  unusually  good  voice, 
temperament  as  well  and  musical  feel- 
ing, too.  A  large  audience  went  to 
hear  her  last  night.  R.  R.  O- 
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SILOTI,  PIANIST, 

THE  SOLO  ARTIST 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  21st  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
luctor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
n  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
IS  follows:  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  .5 
first  time  here);  Liszt,  "Dance  of 
Death,"  for  piano  and  orchestra  (Mr. 
SUoti,  pianist);  Bach,  5th  Brandenburg 
Concerto,  D  major,  for  piano,  flute  and 
kiolin  (Messrs.  Siloti,  Laurent  and  Bur- 
rin);  Hue,  Suite  "Titania"  (first  time  In 
Boston). 

The  symphony  of  Sibelius  would  prob- 
ibly  grow  on  the  hearer  in  power  and 
ignificance  with  future  performances. 
There  is  no  immediate  impression  of 
5eauty  as  that  word  is  commonly  un- 
ierstood,  but  as  Thomas  Hardy  once 
iald  that  generations  to  come  might 
f^isit  Ultima  Thule  searching  for  beauty, 
-ather  than  journey  to  the  Vale  of 
Pemple,  so  there  is  something:  in  this 
■ymphony  that  pleases  more  than  tune- 
ul  measures,  or  scherzo  that  sets  heels 
motion,  and  a  conventionally  pom- 
lous,  heaven-defying  apotheosis.  This 
ymphony— if  it  may  be  called  a  sym- 
ihony,  for  it  is  surely  not  one  accord- 
jjr*  ng  to  orthodox  rules — is  one  of  moods, 
■  ■  ullen,  despairing.ydefiant  moods.  That 
t  Would  be  virile  was  to  be  expected 
rom  Sibelius,  but  here  we  miss  the 
5BB,  sweeping,  irresisUble  line  that 
ih^racterizea  him  In  his  earlier  works. 
.  -h*  tljemes,  if  themes  they  can  be 
Tii  are  merely  guide-posts  to  the 

e    WOJPO^r's  state  of  mind,    in  the  first 
^#loi^  the  introduction  and  the  first 
Wlegrd  some  may  easil\  find  a  seascape, 
"Utji((t  old  ocean  with  its  laughter,  its 


spr:iy. 

under         w/  .      - ,.  .   : - 

murlngs,  with  the  wlu  u  k.s  of  gulls;  llie 
sea  In  which  so  many  mortiils  keep  their 
secret  far  down.  Vet  the  music  does 
not  whine:  It  cannot  be  called  pessi- 
mistic, in  the  manner  of  Brahms  or 
Tchaikovsky:  It  has  tonic  quHllties.  Not 
.1  sen.'iuous  note;  jiot  a  singlebiU  for  Im- 
mediate popularity;  but  there  la  some- 
thing In  It  that  win  be  permanent.  The 
symphony  is  skilfully  constructed  In  a 
now  manner:  skilfully  scored,  with 
most  ingenious  effects  not  too  loborlou.s- 
ly  contrived,  and  with  a  comparatively 
small  orchestra.  The  young  composer 
of  today,  looking  at  the  score,  will  rub 
his  eyes  In  wonder  and  exclaim: 
"What!  No  English  horn,  no  bass  clari- 
net, onl.v  four  horns,  no  celesta,  xylo- 
phone, harp,  tam-tam?  What's  the  man 
thinking  about?"  But  Sibelius  has 
ideas;  ho  feels  deeply;  he  pours  out  his 
emotions;  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  deco- 
r;itions,  at  sensational  effects,  at 
sugared  pages  sure  to  please.  When  he 
is  in  lighter  mood,  it  is  only  for  a  mo- 
ment; the  eternal  questions  asked  since 
the  beginning  of  time  are  ever  in  his 
mind;  yet  serious,  lie  is  not  dull,  he  does 
not  sermonize.  He  writes  music  first 
of  all  to  free  himself  of  what  is  In  his 
heart  and  brain  and  must  out. 

The  suite  of  Hue.  on  the  other  hand, 
derived  from  his  opera,  "Tit^anla,"  has 
a    superficial    cliarm.     Its    effect    de-  ' 
pends  largely  on  the  Instrumentation, 
which   is  now  delicate,   now  brilliant. 
The  suite  is  not  conspicuous  for  melodic  , 
originality    or    any    revelation    of    a  j 
strong    musical    nature.      It    contains  , 
some  agreeable  pages,  pleasant  to  hear 
once  in  a  season.  I 
Mr.  Siloti  played  here  at  a  Symphony  ^ 
concert  and  in  recitals  in  1898  and  then  ; 
charmed  his  audience  by  the  fine  mu-  j 
sical  quality,  the  tonal  beauty,  the  ele-  1 
gance  and  the  brilliance  of  his  perform-  i 
ance.    Yesterday    he    played    his  own 
edition    of    Liszt's    fantastic  "Danse 
Macabre."    (This  fact  was  announced 
here  too  late  for  mention  in  the  pro;, 
gram  book.)    He  thinks  highly  of  thffie 
showy    variations   on   the    old   can  jus 
firmus,  the   "Dies  Irae,"  and  he  w\)n 
the  warm  approbation  of  Liszt  by  play- 
ing them  as  far  back  as .  1883.  The 
Danse  Macabre  is  known  here,  for  it 
has  been  played  by  Messrs.  Bauer  and 
Busonl,  but  not  with  the  supreme  dis- 
play of  striking  pianistlc  art  that  ex- 
cited  the  audience  yesterday  to  gen- 
uine enthusiasm.     Hearing  Mr.  Siloti, 
one  did  not  consider  too  seriously  the 
music  itself,  which   is  frankly  sensa- 
tional.   Those  who  dislike  Liszt's  music 
might   say    that    this   Danse  Maoabre 
lends  another  terror  to  Death;  yet  there 
are  strokes  of  genius  even  In  the  most 
extravagant  portions  of  it.    And  tlien 
Mr.    Siloti   showed    his   versatility  by 
playing  delightfully  with  those  admir- 
able artists,  Messrs.  Laurent  and  Bur- 
gin,  a  concerto  of  Bach,  with  an  end- 
less opening  Allegro  of  slight  Interest, 
ari  eloquent  slow  movement,  and  a  finale 
that  was  not  too  spun-out. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Haydn,  Symphony,  D-major  (B. 
and  H.  No.  2);  Schumann,  entr'acte, 
Ranz  des  Vaches,  and  Invocation  from 
the  muslo  to  "Manfred;"  Wagner, 
"Good  Friday  Spell,"  from  "Parsifal;" 
Strauss,  "Don  Quixote"  (violoncello, 
Mr.  Bedettl;  viola,  Mr.  Fourel). 


WTiat  WM  the  orUtln  of  the  "Three 
MUe  Limit"?  Two  explanations  have 
been  given:  One,  that  thl»  limit  wa» 
adopted  because  three  miles  Is  the 
greatest  distance  that  the  ordinary  per- 
son can  see  looking  out  to  sea  from 
the  jshore;  the  other,  that  this  limit  of 
territorial  waters  was  determined  at  a 
time  when  the  maximum  range  of  gruns 
■was  three  miles.  Which  of  these  ex- 
planations Is  the  correct  oneT  Are  they 
both  wrong? 


To  the  witchery  of  ukulele,  saxophone 

and  drum. 
Though  the  dandnf  Is  a  cross  between 

a  eaunter  and  a  walk. 
And  you  wonder  what  there  Is  to  make 

80  many  peorple  talk. 
For,  compared  to  Copenltafen  and  the 

kisslng-games  of  yore. 
These  disreputable  dances  are  decidedly 

demure. 

But  It's  fashionable  nowadays  to  claim 

oM  ways  are  best. 
So  I'll  cllmlb  aboard  the  omnibus  and 

holler  with  the  rest. 

But  In  spite  of  atl  that,  I  would  like  to 
say, 

It's  a  pj-etty  joed  world  where  we  are 
todty. 

And  the  average  jlrls  and  the  average 
men 

Are  as  good  as  their  mothers  and  fath- 
ers were  then. 
Brookllne.  QUINCT  KILHT. 


THOSE  WICKED  MODERN  DANCES. 

CToB  The  Boston  Herald) 
I  npllft  my  hands  In  horror  at  these 

wicked  modem  dances. 
So  unlike  the  staid  Virginia  Reels  and 

modest  Portland  Fancys, 
Where  you  gave  right  hands  to  partners 

and  continued  right  and  left — 
Certain  partners    I    remember  having 

noticeable  heft — 
One  and  all  displaying  energy,  vivacity 

and  vim. 

Their  endurance  clearly  provinff  they 
were  sound  In  wind  and  limb. 

Though  a  looker-on  might  notice  the 
resemblance  to  a  row. 

They  possessed  a  "classy"  elegance  we 
miss  In  dances  now. 

There  Is  lacking  In  these  dances  based 

on  Jazz  and  syncopation 
The  finesse    of    Copenhagen  and  such 

games  of  osculation. 
Where  you  slapped   a  lady's  knuckles 

when  you  caught  her  off  her  guard, 
And  proceeded  to  emtorace  her  while  you 

kissed  her  good  and  hard. 
Though  at  times  she  might  evade  you 

till  completely  out  of  breath, 
You  eventually capturedherand  squeezed 

her  half  to  death. 
Plop  we'd  always  treat  a  lady  then  wltli 

absolute  respect. 
Though  her  cfilgnon  might  set  totisled 

and  her  outer  garments  wrecked. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  ROXBURY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  commemoration  oif  the 
100th  birthday  of  the  late  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale  and  the  death  of  Police  Com- 
missioner Edwin  U.  Curtis  recall  the 
fact  that  these  gentlemen  were  once 
near  neighbors  on  Highland  street,  Rox- 
bury.  Mr.  Hale's  residence,  with  the 
pillared  front,  looked  down  Lambert 
street;  the  Curtis  house  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  thoroughfare  golwg 
toward  the  standplpe.  George  Curtis, 
the  head  of  the  family,  I  recall  as  per- 
haps the  last  conspicuous  wearer  of 
the  traditional  costume  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, a  blue  swallo'fr-tall  coat,  and  as 
a  prominent  office-holder  In  Roxbury 
before  It  was  annexed  to  Boston  proper, 
and  afterward  as  an  alderman  In  the 
larger  municipality. 

Highland  street  and  the  thoroughfares 
that  diverged  therefrom  made  up  an 
exceedingly  neighborly  locality,  In  which 
people  of  large  means  and  those  of 
smaller  incomes  and  accumulations 
fraternized  without  affectation,  patron- 
age or  toadyism. 

One  of  the  most  democratic  and  lib- 
eral-minded of  the  nelgihbors  was  Mr. 
Hale,  and  I  remember  that  he  attended 
the  funeral  of  Dr.  Garceau,  who  passed 
away  In  the  house  on  the  corner  of 
Highland  and  Norfolk  streets,  at  tlie 
French  (Catholic  Church  on  Isabella 
street,  as  one  of  the  sincerest  mourn- 
ers. The  house  mentioned,  by  the  way, 
was  at  one  time  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Barry,  the  well-known  actress 
and  widow  of  Thomas  Barry,  the  first 
manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre  In  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Julia  Barrows,  Mrs.  John 
Wood  and  John  Gilbert,  a  Boston  boy 
of  glorious  memory. 

When  I  became  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors, Abel  Fullum,  who  used  to  draw 
Edward  Everett  Hale  to  school,  when 
he  was  three  years  old,  from  his  father's 
house,  which  stood  on  part  of  the  site 
of  the  Parker  House  on  Tremont  street, 
was  still  living  and  serving  Mr.  Hale 
when  I  first  came  to  know  him  person- 
ally in  the  seventies  of  the  last  century, 
and  perhaps  later.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
man  of  all  work,  whose  labors  did  not 
seem  to  be  excessive.  A  fine  portrait 
of  him  by  Miss  Ellen  D.  Hale  In  his  old 
age  Is  pleasantly  remembered. 

I  suppose  It  Is  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Hale  was  named  after  his  uncle, 
Edward  Everett,  the  distinguished  ora- 
tor and  statesman,  who  was  generally 
considered  unresponsive  In  private  life. 
Wendell  Phillips,  who  was  much  more 
demonstrative,  related  this  incident  to 
my  old  and  dear  friend,  the  late  Thomas 
M.  Johnston,  while  he  was  making  a 
crayon  portrait  of  the  great  abolition- 
ist: "I  met  a  man  the  other  day,"  as- 
serted Mr.  Phillips,  "and  he  was  shiver- 
ing. I  asked  him  the  causes  of  this 
condition  and  he  answered,  'I  have  just 
shaken  hands  with  Edward  Everett.'  " 
This,  however,  was  surely  a  mlsjudg- 
iment,  for  in  Mr.  Hale's  "Memories  of  a 
Hundred  Years"  he  says;  "Mr.  Everett 
was  very  fond  of  me  from  my  childhood 
land  very  good  to  me.  I  thinli  he  talked 
ko  me  with  a  certain  Intimacy  which  he 
seldcm  enjoyed  with  others.  For  the 
misfortune  of  his  life  was  that  he  was 
a  very  shy  man.  Since  his  death  people 
have  said  to  me  that  they  always  no- 
ticed in  the  street  he  was  walking 
alone." 

From  personal  experience  I  can  bear 
'witness  to  Mr.  Everett's  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  those  he  encoun- 
tered. As  a  hobbledehoy  I  took  a  note 
to  him  at  his  residence  In  Summer 
street,  then  a  beautiful  residential  sec- 
tion. The  contents  of  the  missive  were 
evidently  not  agreeable  and  he  asked  me 
If  I  knew  what  It  contained.  My  reply 
was  In  the  negative.  Ke  said,  ''Phere  Is 
no  answer,"  and  accompanied  me  to  the 
door  as  politely  and  considerately  as  if 
I  had  been  a  welcome  messenger.  There 
was  nothing  chilly  In  my  dismissal. 

Well,  Highland  street  has  lost  Its 
seml-rural  character  and  <JOnsid«rat« 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  genial  "Ned" 
Curtis  with  the  Immortals. 

Dorchester.  BAIZE. 
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.Mr.  George  Stuart's  letter  published  In 
The  Herald  a  few  days  ago,  under  the 
heading  "Jocose  In  Death,"  has  moTsd 
I  several  to  write  In  reply.    Mr.  Levin  J. 
jChase  of  OJoncord,  N.  H.,  says  that  the 
jiiuotatlon,  "What  dam  of  lances  brought 
[thee  forth  to  jest  at  th",  dawn  with 
death?"    which   Mr.    Stuart  could  not 
place.  Is  Jn  "The  Ballad  of  East  and 
West,"  "wMch,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  Included  In  the  'Barrack- 
Uoom  Ballads.'  "    Mr.  Chase  will  find  the 
poem  In  the  second  edition  of  these  bal- 
jlads.  Mr.  Chase  also  says:  "I  cannot  help 
j  feeling  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  failed  to 
catcii  the  Intent  of  the  wireless  operator 
ion  theEsthonla.   To  me  It  seems  that  the 
iquotatlon  expressed  admiration  rather 
jthan  rebuke." 

To  this  Mr.  G.  Bayley  of  Boston 
lagi'ees:  "Mr.  Stuart  evidently  mis- 
takes the  meaning  of  the  Kipling  quota- 
tion which  was  sent  in  reply  to  the 
last  message  by  the  operator  on  the 
Esthonia.  •  •  »  The  lines  were  spoken 
by  the  border  raider  to  the  colonel's  son 
•n  admiration  of  the  dauntless  spirit  of 
the  latter,  and  most  certainly  not  as  a 
protest.  Moreover,  the  name  of  the 
radio  operator  of  the  Grontoft  was  pub- 
lished In  one  of  the  papers  a  day  or 
two  after  the  ship  was  sunk,  so  some 
reporter  was  enterprising  enough  to  find 
out  who  he  was.  The  context  in  which 
the  lines  occur  is  as  fololws: 
■'Kamal  has  gripped  him  by  the  hand 

and  set  him  upon  his  feet, 
'No  talk  shall  be  of  dogs,'  said  he,  'when 

vinolf  and  gray  wolf  meet. 
May  I  eat  dirt  if  thou  hast  hurt  from 

me  by  word  or  breath. 
What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee  forth 
to  jest  at  the  dawn  with  death?*  " 

HE  HAS  HIS  DOUBTS 

[As  the  World  Wags: 
j  Would  a  man  be  rated  a  professional 
jSceptic  If  he  suggested  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  operator  of  the  Esthonia 
to  the  operator  of  the  Grontoft  savors  a 
Ishade  too  much  of  the  mechanical  per- 
fection of  afterthought?  An  author,  vis- 
ualizing such  a  tragedy  and  having  by 
a  stroke  of  genius  evolved  the  messages 
from  the  sinking  ship,  would  have  with- 
out doubt  replied: 

■What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee 
forth  to  jest  at  dawn  with  death?" 

Buti  as  the  receiver  caught  "The 
steward  is  making  sandwiches  for  the 
lifeboats.  Looks  as  though  we  were 
g-oing  on  a  picnic."  "This  is  no  weather 
for  a  fellow  to  be  out  without  an  um- 
brella," and  the  last,  "Sorry  we  can't, 
wait  for  you;  pressing  business  else- 
wliere,"  the  operator  turned  to  the  skip-  ' 
per  and  said,  huskily  and  with  a  sus- 
picious brightness  in  his  eyes,  "Just  lis- 
ten to  the  fool!"  And  the  skip- 
per cleared  his  throat  and  roared.  "Tell 
I  him  to  stick  it  out,  for  the  love  of  God." 
And  this  was  the  last  message  from  the 
Esthonia, 

:  It  was  only  after  a  day  and  a  night  of 
!  furious  smoking  Intermixed  with  pane- 
;gyricai  profanity  that  the  apt  quotation 
j  came  to  the  operator's  mind — but  I 
doubt  if  he  would  have  sent  it  even  if 
("le  had  thought  of  it  in  time. 

FREDERIC  N.  WEAVER. 
Dorchester. 


LET    US    HOPE    THERE    WAS  AN 
EQUABLE  DISTRIBUTION 

(From  the  G-aleslmrg,  111.,  Erenlng  Mill.) 
SPRINGFIELD,  111,,  March  31  —  Re- 
sponding to  an  appeal  for  relief  from 
the  flood.  Gov.  Small  today  directed 
Adjt.-Gen.  Carlos  Black  to  send  50  cents 
to  Valley  City,  in  Pike  county,  where 
the  rising  Illinois  river  Is  driving  people 
from  their  homes. 


^N  ARISTOCRATIC  DEATH 

(From  the  Ohlcag-o  Tribune.)^ 
Though  poor  in  cash,  a  fine,  high-toned 

Vocabulary  I  distill; 
And  when  I  die  I  hope  It's  due 

To  some  aristocratic  IlL 

I'd  hate  to  fall  and  break  my  neck, 
When  It  is  time  this  world  to  flee; 

But,  oh.  my  dear,  I'd  simply  die 
If  I  could  catch  enterorrhaphy. 

I'd  hate  to  have  just  gangrene  plain, 
An  open  wound  at  last  enmesh; 

I'd  rather  far  capitulate 
To  sphacelation  of  the  flesh. 

.^.nd  as  for  Spanish  influenza! 

Oh,  doctor,  please,  a  diagnosis. 
And  change  it  'round  so  'twill  appear 

I  died  of  actinomycosis. 

Upon  my  tomb  I  hope  they  view. 
Engraved  In  grand  Immensity, 

Some  high-bred  polysyllable. 
We'll  say  arteriotomy. 

PERCY- VERANCB. 


AMERICAN  VS.  ENGLISH 
As  the  World  Wagsi 

It  will  not  be  altogether  surprising  If  \ 
the  same  conglomerate  of  malcontents  i 
who  have  decreed  the  defeat  of  Senator 
Lodge  were  to  interdict  the  mention  of  | 
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our  lanruage  e«  EngUsh.  It  may  well 
be  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Bnrllsh 
themselves  would  readily  acQulesce  In 
any  dlfCerentUttlon  of  name  for  the  dif- 
ferences of  speech.  Their  deleeates  et 
Washington  had  to  wresUe  with  the 
slang  of  the  newrspaper  men  In  the  give 
and  take  of  cordial  InUmacy.  And  is  It 
any  wonder  when  we  ourselves— good 
Americans,  as  we  are  entitled  to  pro- 
clabn  us — are  puzzled  In  our  reading  of 
the  vernacular? 

Take,  for  Instance,  a  sentence  from  a 
personal  editorial  In  an  evening  news 
sheet  a  few  days  ago.  There  was  aj 
grievance  against  our  police  superinten-; 
dent,  and  It  said.  "This  newspaper  Is 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  buck 
lying  down." 

These  same  English,  hated  arbiters  of 
destinies,  had  two  of  our  books  In  their 
hands  for  review.    One  was  a  genuine 
sociological  study   of   Industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  the 
title  of  the  book— It  was  "Full  Up  &  Fed 
Up."   The  Manchester  Guardian  says  of 
It  that  it  Is  "put  across"  In  American 
Idiom  rather  than  written  In  English, 
and  adds  that  the  "pep"  Is  simply  Ure- 
aome  for  persons  who  can  digest  good 
work  on  a  good  subject  without  the  un- 
limited application  of  literary  sodamint. 
The  other  book  was  Berman's  Gland's 
Regulating  Personality.     Prof.  Andrade 
handled  the  book  in  the  London  Mer- 
cury, and  conceded  its  value.    But,  for  a 
scientific  book,  he  complains,  the  style 
rings  strangely  In  English  ears.  There 
is  the  flamboyant  rhetoric,  the  rococco 
grammar,  and  that  crazy  comparison, 
which  diversify  our  newspapers.  | 
And  then  the  professor  gives  these  ex- 
amples from  Herman's  book. 
'"Mr.  Lytton  Straohey  at  one  fell  blow, 
and  with  one  magnificent  masterpiece, 
hurdled  the  old  Idols,  and  estahlished  a  | 
new  standard  of  deliberate  accuracy  in  i 
print.    .    .    •    Set  the  pace  for  the  host 
of  those  who  have  been  stimulated  by 
his    good    examnple — like  L,ady  Margot 
Asquith."  ..... 

"How  wide  a  sweep  the  arland'a  lojiat 
embraces!" 

"Thus    he    must    he    donated  the 
credit  ..." 

Of  aourse  none  of  us  goes  unscathed. 
Have  1  not  received  sharp  admonish- 
ment from  clients,  and  been  exhorted  to 
talk  "United  States."  And  when  I  have 
larded  my  discourse  at  home  with  ac- 
quisitions from  the  precincts  of  the 
court  house  and  other  purlieus  of  Bos- 
.  ton— has  not  my  good  dame  cuttingly 
commented  upon  the  lack  of  showing  I 
make,  for  a  Harvard  man. 

Thus,  willy  nllly,  my  learning  grows 
a.pace. 

RALPH  WARDI^AW  OLOAO. 


A  GLANCE  Toward  Shakespeare," 
"  by  John  Jay  Chapman,  pttbli^rtied 
by  thft  Atlantic  Monthly  Prws,  la  a 
little  book  of  118  pages,  little  but 
wf*ifhtf,  and  though  wdgity,  emi- 
beiTtly  readahle  and  sttmulating.  It 
matters    not   whether   the  reader 
agrees  with  Mr.  Chapman  In  opin- 
ions concerning  the  plays;  whether 
he  finds,  or  thinks  he  finds,  paradox- 
ical statements.  Mr.  Chapman's  crit- 
ical independence,  his  frankness  and 
baldness,  are  refreshing.  The  book 
is  like  the  man;  it  is  the  man. 

Although   Shakeapeare'a  fame   a*  a| 
poet  ha«  almost  ecHpaed  his  fame  a«  a  \ 
dramatist,  Mr.  Chapman    thinks,  fht 
stage  le  the  true  place  to  study  him.  and 
Ui«  footlights  the  best  guide  to  him.  If 
ha  should  ba  lost  to  the  living  stage,  a 
rreat  part  of  his  meaning  would  v&n- 
leh."    And  bo  In  this  book  ar«  discus- 
sions of  the  plays  as  "mere  shows,  as 
popular  amusements,  and  much  scat- 
tered talk  about  acting,  enunciation,  and 
eren   about   children's  performances. 
But  Mr.  Chapman  first  writes  an  lUum- 
inatlng    chapter    about    the    plays  as 
poetry,  for  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare 
is  bound  up  with  "the  fleeting  and  tran- 
sient purpose"  6f  the  plays  which  to  him 
and  their  first  public  were  like  'street 
concerts  or  tales  told  by  a  professional 
traveler."    They  were  a  part  of  the 
current  fiction  of  the  day,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  almost  as  ephemeral  as 
charades."     The   stage  was  regarded 
lightly  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
tt  sought  to  please  a  curious  aJid  ex- 
citable crowd,  for  whom  ha  "Improvised, 
n  stage  that  obeyed  no  laws  except  the 
IkwB  of  his  own  mind  and  heart.      He  . 
made  his  way  mt  a  writer  of  Action.  The  i 
average    man,    reading   blm.    Is  fl^st 
■jixlouB  to  know  the  story  i  later  he  is  i 
fmsolnated   by   ths   wit.   wisdom  and 
boautr  ft  ths  piece.    'TSe  browses  In 
tU  the  plays  during  Ws  leisure  hours, 
md  finds  pictures  of  low  Ufe,  plottir«<i  i 
of  high  Ufe.  mad.  passionate  romance, 
caustlo  wit,  vOlage  drollery,  dungeons, 
fairies.  Roman  history.  English  kings, 
many  familiar  words  and  thoughtswhose 
origin  he  had  not  known,  fragments  of 
bis  own  mind,  as  It  were,  anticIt>atloTii 


t)'.  his  own  experience,  things  so  well 
Bald  and  so  naturally  said  that  he  Is  | 
astonished.  .  .  .  I>reamy  and  emo-| 
tlonal  people  Uks  the  plays  for  their) 
IKjetry;  humdrum  people  like  them  fori 
their  common  sense,"  for  while  Shakes- 
peare was  a  wild,  moody  romanticist,  he 
was  also  a  practical,  sociable  man.  And 
Crora  his  plays  we  learn  that  the  Traglo; 
and  the  Comlo  are  one. 

•When  the  plays  were  first  acted  there 
was  little  to  distract  the  audience  from 
the  text.  The  spectators  like  natural- 
Ism,  also  rant  The  scenes  followed  one 
iunofher  swiftly.  "No  one  today,  except 
a  student,  would  go  twice  to  a  veritable 
Bhakespeare  performance.  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible.  The  chances  are 
that  we  should  find  the  old  pronuncia-, 
tlon  hard  to  follow,  and  the  place  would 
seem  to  us  like  bedlam."  All  the  Im- 
provements In  costume,  lighting,  stage 
settings,  muslo,  delay  the  action  aJid 
eivert  the  attention  from  the  story. 
The  great  roles,  even  murdered  by  bad 
actors,  come  to  life  again;  they  encour- 
age bad  acting.  "Liet  a  man  point  up 
the  speeches  and  pause  for  applause, 
and  he  gets  It."  There  Is  much  to  en- 
courage rant.  "Hamlefs  advice  to  the 
players  la  at  war  with  Shakespeare's 
^wn  style,  and  with  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish literature."  The  "Judldous"  find 
amusement  in  extra\'agafice;  "for  griev- 
ing Is  the  chief  joy  of  the  Judicious." 

"lago  Is  excellent  as  a  sharp-eyed 
American  gambler,  or  as  a  bluff,  Italian 
Inn-keeper."  Richard  HI,  may  be  a 
roaring  gladiator  or  a  malevolent  em-  i 
|»lttered  hunchback;  Benedick  may  b»  a  I 
clubman  of  today;  Katherine,  a  gentle  [ 
creature  In  love  with  Petruchlo  all  the 
time;  for  no  one  Is  powerful  enough  to 
Bhut  the  open  question  of  how  Bhake- 
0p3are  should  be  acted.  But  "If  a  spec- 
tator, at  the  moment  of  Cleopatra's  ex- 
damajtlon,  happens  to  be  wondering 
where  the  devil  the  stage  decorator 
found  hds  model  for  the  glaring  hytuB 
capital,  and  whether  Cleopatra  reaUy 
Hved  In  the  temple  of  Kamak,  the  l>alnt 
of  her  speech  will  be  lost"  ^ 

The  general  quality  of  ShaJtespearo'6 
work  is  improvisation.  "The  commenta- 
tors dislike  to  hear  this  said,  because 
they  are  men  of  leisure,  of  paste-pot 
and  sclssora,  and  cannot  conceive  of 
rapid  thought" 

And  then  Mr.  Chapman  gives  his  ln>- 
presslons  of  certain  plays  and  certain 
rolea    Mercutlo  Is  not  a  character,  but 
a  supplement — the  missing  part  of  Ro- 
meoi    Ophelia  Is  remembered  as  a  bal- 
lad, a  legend,  she  never  gets  on  the 
stag*  at  all.    "Richard  HI."  Is  a  rat- 
tling melodrama,  boisterous  and  stagy. 
"Hamlet"  Is  the  richest  variety  show  In  ; 
existence,    with   Polonlus.    Ophelia,  a; 
play  wHhln  a  play,  the  grave-diggers,  a  i 
funeral,  a  fight  In  a  grove,  a  murder  and 
U  ghost  to  begin  with,  and  seven  morel 
murders  and  a  suicide;  but  "Goethe  and 
Coleridge  and  Victor  Hugo  are  talking 
about  the  same  question  that  agitates 
the  peanut  gallery:  vn\y  couldn't  the! 
young  man  avenge  his  father's  murder 7 
The  theme  of  "Hamlet"  Is  grief.  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  Is  a  comedy! 
of  manners  with  mechanical  plot  and 
characters.    Falstaft  here  has  no  spon- 1 
tanelty;  Ford  Is  a  thing  hacked  out  with 
a  jack-knife,  Shallowhas  lost  his  pathos. 
Dame  Quickly  Is  a  type,  no  I6hger  an 
Individual.     "In  .another   age  Shake- 
speare might  easliy  have  become  a  court 
dramatist    He  could  have  turned  out 
Dot-boUers  wFth  as  great  facility  as  he 
turned  out  "The  Tempest*  and  'Cym- 
bollne."  " 

"Otheno"  Is,  In  cue  sensa,  "the  most 
'  perfect  work  of  art  In  literature."  "Real 
cynicism  Is  sad;  Mephlstophelei  la  a 
«ried-up,  middle-aged  clubman;  MUton  s 
Satan  Is  a  rhetorician.  But  lago  Is  a 
blaok  aneel,  fuU  of  leaping,  spontaneous, 
electrical  vitality.  He  Is,  In  truth,  the 
Spirit  of  Evil,  with  no  passions  and  no 
habitation;  and  he  ought  to^tave  been 
shown  with  horns  and  a  tall." 

These  sentences,  taken  at  random, 
should  lead  one  to  olbtaln  Mr.  Cbaj)- 
nian's  little  book  and  read  and  re-read 
It  They  are  taken  from  analyses  of 
the  playa  menOoned.  He  also  etudleo, 
but  In  far  from  a  dryas-dust  manner. 
"King  Lear,"  "Alacbeth,"  the  comedies, 
"There  Is  the  same  glow  In  Twelfth 
Nlghf  that  there  Is  In  'Pickwick  Pa- 
pers.' 'As  You  Like  If  Is  apt  to  drag. 
We  have  all  become  heavy-flsted  now- 
adays and  we  pound  our  texta." 

jMtter  a  chapter  on  Shakeepeares  trv^, 
tbttfe  l8  a  careful,  consldeired  eiamma^ 
tlon  of  the  sonnets.  "A  convenUon  of 
heavy-footed  critios,  with  shovels  on 
their  shoulders  and  cans  of  d>-namlte 
at  their  elbows,  have  been  encatnped 
about  Shakespeare's  eonneto  for  a  cen- 
tury. They  feel  that  they  are  about  to 
excavate  Shakespeare  and  set  him  up 
dellnitiveJy  In  their  museum.  They 
think  that  If  they  but  knew  the  facts 
of  his  life,  and  the  Identity  of  W.  H.  to 
whom  the  sonneU  are  dedicated,  they 
•would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  nijs- 
tery  and  writ©  their  names  on  his  tomb. 
But  the  mystery  of  the  sonnets  Is  a 
mystery  that  can  be  delved  Into  only 
by  Imaginative  perceptions  wMoh  are 
apt  to  be  blunted  by  learning.  The  artudy 
of  documents  hurts  the  eyesight" 

Appendix  I.  I»  a  note  on  enumJatloni 
Appendix  II.  Is  concerned  with  Ameri- 
can speech.   ^  _ 

la  It  extravagant  or  foolWh  to  Wlih 
that  Mr.  Cha-pman'a  Btudy  of  Shake- 
fipeare  be.  used  as  a  text-toook  In  schools 
and  colleges  whore  students  are  coaxed 
«r  persuaded  to  study  EngHsh  Htera- 
tOZwT  He  may  shudder  at  the  eugges- 
tl«n.  but  the  atud«nt»  wcild  know 


Shakespeare  better,  and  might  strivb 
to  ■wTite  EnglWx  e«  Mr.  Chapman  writes 

It   

From  an  Old  Super 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
"Once    more    unto    the    breach,  dear 

friends,  once  more. 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English 
deadi 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a 
man 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility. 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  In  otit 
ears. 

Then  Imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger: 
Stiffen    the    sinews,    sunrunon    up  the 
blood." 

How  sonorously  those  words  rolled 
from  the  Hps  of  George  RIgnold  on  the 
stage  of  the  Boston  Theatre  47  years 
ago,  and  what  a  flne  figure  of  a  man  he 

^The  article  In  The  Herald  about  him 
some  days  ago  brought  back  a  flood  of 
recollections.  It  was  the  custom  then 
for  the  young  men  In  the  various  col- 
leges and  Tech  to  go  on  as  "supers  m 
such  productions.  We  shouted  and 
fought  with  RIgnold;  we  howled  as  we 
listened  to  Marc  Antony,  telling  us  of 
Caesar's  undoing;  and  we  marched  ana 
counter-marched  In  "Jalma." 

At  7  P  M.,  we  appeared  at  the  stage 
door  on  Mason  street,  where  little  Con 
Murphy,  the  stage  doorkeeper,  would 
halt  us  and  Inquire  what  we  wanted., 
"Want  any  supers  tonight?"  Soon  Cap-i 
tain"  Jim  Taylor,  captain  of  the  supers, 
would  appear  and  look  us  over.  Con- 
nie" having  told  us  that  only  tall  men 
were  wanted  tonight,  the  stubby  feUow 
of  our  party  would  slyly  wob  up  the 
doormat  with  his  feet  and  stand  upon 
It  tT  bring  himself  up  to  the  required 

^^^kg  muster,  we  wero  conducted 
down  stairs  to  the  supers'  room,  where 
we  decked  out  as  EngUsh  or  French  sol-  , 
dlera.  Roman  cohorts  or  barbarians,  as 
the  ease  might  be.  Except  when  we 
"were  on"  In  a  scene,  we  were  Btipposed 
to  star  to  that  room;  but  that  was  no 
part  of  our  plan.  We  wanted  t° 
show,  and  if  we  oould  escape  the  »agle 
eyes  of  Jhn  Taylor  and  young  Napier 
Lothian,  who  was  stage  manager,  we 
oould  stand  In  the  wings  and  see  It  we 
frequently  carried  a  few  whiskers  or  a 
false  mustache,  so  that  we  oould  not 
be  recognized  by  friends  In  front,  for 
we  were  a  little  shy  of  the  hirsute  ap- 
pendages supplied  by  "Capt  Jim. 

One  of  our  crowd,  who  boasted  a  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  whlskerage  and 
could  not  disguise  himself,  generally 
managed  to  keep  In  the  back  row.  In 
"Jalma,"  he  happened  to  be  the  very 
end  man  of  the  huge  half-circle  that 
extended  from  away  out  on  the  apron, 
back  up  stage  and  down  on  the  other 
side  to  the  apron  again. 

The  apron  of  the  Boston  Theatre  stage 
was  exceptionally  large,  and  extended 
weU  out  Into  the  auditorium  This  fel- 
low y^as  so  near  to  the  footlights  that 
he  could  have  reached  down  and  touched 
the  drummer  In  the  orchestra,  and  there 
he  had  to  remain,  kneeling  on  one  knee 
while  the  other  held  a  charming  (?) 
lady  of  the  ballet,  while  the  long  ballet 
was  In  progress. 

And  that  was  some  cast  In  Julius 
Caesar."  B.  L.  Davenport  Lawrence 
Barrett,  Frank  Bangs  and  Miles  Levlck, 
If  ihat  Is  the  way  his  name  Is  spelled. 

Some  of  us  had  something  of  the  same 
feeling  In  appearing  with  that  cast  that 
Frank  Daniels  had  toward  the  "hand 
that  shook  the  hand  of  Sullivan." 
"Them  was  the  palmy  days." 
If  th«>se  recollections  should  stir  the 
facile  and  always  Interesting  pen  of  Mr. 
Qulncy  Kllby,  It  would  undoubtedly  In- 
terest many  others  besides  an 
Salem.  OLD  SUPER. 


h  H  traveling  acquaintance  from  New  j 
:  k,  who.  with  his  daughter,  was  going) 
our  way  for  a  few  day.s.  She  ventured 
to  speak  with  admiration  of  the  scene 
before  them,  the  blue  lake,  the  vine- 
clad  hills,  the  snow-topped  Alps.  "What,  I 
do  you  like  this?"  he  asked  In  a  tone  of  ' 
surprise.  "I  think  It  Is  beautiful,"  she 
replied  enthusiastically.  "My  Ood, 
woman,  did  you  ever  see  Broadway  at 
night?"   The  rest  Is  silence. 

QUINCT  KILBT. 


The  Boston  Theatre  Drop  Curtain 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald; 

It  was  strange   that  W.   H.  Should 
mention  my  name  In  connection  with 
that  Boston  Theatre  drop  curtain  repre- 
senting the  Lake  of  Lugano,  for  that 
i  was  always  a  favorite  of  mine,  and 
I  when  In  1890  I  visited  Europe  I  made 
'  It  a  point  to  spend  a  night  at  Lugano. 
My  wife  and  my  friend,  E.  Y.  Backus, 
were  with  me,  and  we  all  decided  that 
the  beauty'  of  the  place  fully  equaUed 
our  anticipations.      In  the  foreground 
of  the  drop  curtain  there  was  a  large 
market  boat  with  an  arched  cover  like 
a  prairie  schooner,  and  you  may  Im- ; 
aglne   our   delight   In   finding  exactly; 
such  a  boat  beached  on  the  shore  near 
the  town.    We  had  spent  the  previous 
night  on  the  top  of  Mt  Rlgl  and  had 
been   blessed  with   aljsolutely  perfect 
sunset  and  sunrise.    Then  Backus  and 
I  had  walked  the  nine  mUes  down  hill  to 
I  Arth-Goldau,  while  Mrs.  Kllby  followed 
by  train  with  the  baggage.    Next  fol- 
lowed the  marvellous  St.  Gothard  route 
with  Us  numberless  spiral  tunnels  that 
took  us  up  to  the  snowy  peaks  and 
through  the  nine-mlle  St  Oothard  tun- 
nel Itself,  from  which  we  emerged  to 
another  climate,  another  vegetation.  At 
Lugano  our  hotel  was  what  had  been 
an  old  monastery,  aj»d  we  slept  In  the 
monks'  cells,  with  not  too  modern  cpn- 
venlences.   The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  magnolias,  while  oranges,  lem- 
ons and  olives  grew  all  about  us.  We 
promptly  fell  in  love  with  the  place,  and 
still  remain  so. 

This  was  on  June  10.  1890.  On  Jime  10, 
1909,  I  was  again  In  Lugano  with  my 
wife  and  daughter.  That  evening  Mr-J. 
K'.Hjy  sat  on   the  hotel  piazza  talking 


Henry  Bataille 
M.  Martial  Teneo  wrote  to  the  London 
Dally  Teiegrettph  In  regard  to  the  death 
of  Bataille:    ''Everything  else  pales  Into 
Inslgnlfloance  by  the  side  of  the  traglo 
news  of  Henry  BatalUe's  death.  What- 
ever Is  to  be  the  Judgment  of  posterity 
on  his  wortt — and  I  believe  that  It  will 
be  severe— -we  must  recognize  that  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  greatest  playwrights 
of  the  present  time — that  Is  to  say.  one 
of  these  who  have  aroused  most  imwer- 
fully  the  emotions  of  the  general  public 
by  a  stark  realism  which  amounted  to 
cruelty.    His  daring.  In  the  domain  of 
physiology,  often  brought  him  reproach- 
es which  he  bore  so  111  that  he  allowed 
them  to  be  the  cause  oif  bitter  suffering. 
This  will  be  further  exirialned  later  on. 
when  revelations  are  made  concerning 
the  condition  of  mind  and  body  of  this 
great  artist,  at  onoe  designer,  painter, 
poet  and  playwright,  who  was  carried 
off  by  an  embolism  at  the  age  of  50.  By 
studying  Henry  Bataille  In  the  light  of 
hU)  work  we  see  that  the  abnormality 
of  many  of  his  characters  came  from  his 
own  lack  of  balance.    But  It  Is  too  aooa; 
to  speak  of  the  hyperesthesia  which  was 
made  more  acute  by  his  search  for  vio- 
lent sensations.   We  mourn  today  an  ex- 
traordinary  copious  talent,   one  which 
had  a  deep  Influence  on  theatrical  lit- 
erature after  the  death  of  symbolism."  ., 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stag^l 
had  his  little  say;  "His  untimely  death, 
at  60  years  of  age,  certainly  robs  tht 
French  drama  of  one  of  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  His  studlea  of  the  fam- 
Inine  heart,  although  at  times  exoep- 
tlonal,  were  extremely  subtle  and  hu- 
man.  A  certain  morbid  element  In  th* 
dissecting  of  passion  rendered  some  o. 
his  scenes  rather  objectionable,  but  th« 
quality  of  his  writing  was  extreme!} 
fine;  his  Ideas  were  never  Indifferent 
and  he  was  essentially  a  dramatist.  Per- 
haps ils  masterpieces  are  'La  Vierg< 
PoUe'  and  'Les  Flambeaux.'     He  llvec 
apart  from  the  theatrical  world,  writ 
Ing  hie  plas^  In  the  country  or  In  hli 
•pacloua  flat  in  Avenue  du  Bola.  Wbei 

;  a  play  of  his  was  put  Into  rehearsal  he 
would  rent  rooms  In  a  hotel  near  the- 
theatre,  where  he  would  spend  his  tlmeil 
until  the  opening  night  He  Invariably! 
left  Paris  after  the  production.  Thla] 
gave  him  a  reiputatlon  of  being  proudi 
and  unsocJabla  To  those  who  knew  htm,  I 
however,  he  was  pleasant  witty,  klnd.ll 
He  loved  solitude  and  the  work  andij 
medltatloiis  of  his  study." 

Mr.  Bennett's  New  Play 

(London  THtieB,  MirOJi  22.) 
It  Is  difficult  to  be  unexpected  about  I 
ao  famlllap  a  theme  as  conjugal  crosa- 
purposea  But  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  seema 
to  have  made  a  hobby  of  conventlon.il 
The  wife  who  wishes  to  manage  her  I 
husband's  life  for  him,  and  begins  by  re- 1 
arranging  his  study  furniture — how  wellj 
we  ki;jow  that  lady  In  Action!  How  well! 
sve  know  those  wife-imported  cushlonel 
that  the  husband  stumbles  over,  and  I 
those  bowls  of  flowers  that  encumber  j 
his  desk!  We  rather  think,  too,  that  Itl 
Is  not  our  first  meeting  with  the  hus-l 
band  who.  just  to  give  his  wife  a  lesson,! 
pretends  he  is  ruined  (when  he  Is  reall>l 
,  a  multl-mllllonaire),  and  moves  frorel 
the  luxury  of  Park  lane,  or  thereaboutsJ 
to  a  squalid  suburban  flat — one  of  thosef 
I  flats  that  on  the  stage  always  containti 
'  a  comlo  servant.  Indeed,  we  suspecil 
I  that  the  removal  was  really  made  foil 
I  the  sake  of  the  comlo  servant,  for  thel 
i  wife,  apparently,  learns  no  Issson  froni 
j  It.  She  returns  to  Park  lane  (when  sht j 
'  discovers  the  trick)  much  the  samil 
womSLn  who  left  It  and  the  married  palil 
squabble  as  before,  until  a  young  malderl 
lectures  them  on  "How  to  Be  Happy  I 
Though  Married,"  when  they  kiss  anci 
presumably  live  in  harmony  ever  after- 1 
ward.  I 
The  real  moral  of  Mr.  Bennett's  taltl 
Is,  we  fear,  too  cynical  to  be  openly  In-I 
dlcated  In  the  theatre.  It  Is,  that  thtl 
pair  ought  never  to  have  married  at  all  t 
but  to  have  gone  on  living  comfortably  I 
as  they  had  been  living.  In  lUlcit  level 
No  doubt  they  would  have.  If  the  lady'fl 
(first)  husband  hadn't  asked  the  mlU-l 
lonalre  for  a  loan.  Here  the  milllon-l 
aire's  sense  of  honor  was  roused.  Rath-I 
er  than  put  the  poor  man  In  the  falE<l 
position  of  Innocently  borrowing  monejl 
from  his  wife's  lover,  he  must  open  hifl 
eyes  to  the  truth!  A  divorce  follows  I 
and  then  his  own  troubles  as  a  marriecl 
man  begin—and  these  troubles  are  Jus  I 
the  same  as  though  the  marriage  haci 
had  no  Illicit  prelude.  EvidenUy,  on  th. 
stage,  whether  you  marry  In  the  usual 
humdrum  respectable  way  or  after  ;l 
I  divorce  scandal,  your  wife  will.  »i  elthe: 
rase,  be  the  same  furniture-shlf  tins 
wife  and  turn  your  atudy  Into  a  storj 
for  cushions  and  flowera 

If  we  cannot  take  P'^fj,^  s'n 
ously.  It  is  because  we  t^^'"'' if 
nett  himself  has  not  been  very  «erlo^ 
about  It  A  series  of  <»°"°'^'%o^p°et 
that  can  suddenly  be  turnad  "  comple^ 
harmony  by  a  lltUe  lecture  from  a  svn 


iilder 


._"^rl  who  happens  ' 
mit  not  (If  we  n>Ry  toV  „  .u  ,,.  , 

example  and  be  o^nventlomil  ourn,  iw 
Exactly  -oonvlnoing."  But  there  ts  a 
Dart  for  Mr.  Bourchier.  who  U 
Inever  «o   Kood  m«  when  playing  the 
"«tron^°inln  at  hl»  weaJ<e8t  In  the  con - 
Imr  wlth  wuful  woman.     Mlas  Kyr  e 
Bellew    too.  has  abundant  opportunity 
S.r  «htblt  nK  her  peculiar  talent  for 
Sltufance     Mr.  Holman  Clark  gives  a 
Sfever  little  sketch  of  tU«  "".^^hu^band 
and  the  comlo  servants  of  Miss  iviar 
«n»t  Watson  (Parsons  Green)  and  Mj. 
Campbell  Gullan  (I'arkUane)  are  boUi 
I  tdmlrable  performances. 

A  New  Play  In  Paris  About  Moliere; 
Notes  About  Stage  Doings 

aemler  began  his  "^^^^^"^^^^If^^t 
Odeon.  in  Paris,  .f"  March  17,  by  pro 
duclng  "Moliere.-  toy  J-  Prappa 


and 


?>"upu^raTu7wh.c7  IS  described  as  a 
Blngular  hlstoricaJ  melodrama  naively 
romantic,  and  ,f   "T^e  or 

--.r  o^  rech.'^x^  ^i^rXnl 
*'i^/ii.^%rhor:fV>.  on  M.^^^^ 

LrryptraU«rth^aro1^^V-.|a 
Lnfl  DuDuy-Moiuol  la  surely  most  m- 
obab^rVe  «*e  the  y«uthfua  M  "e.e 
at  a  fair  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  fl'-e^.^'^J,^.! 
dUlre  to  become  an  ac<or.  ^nd  jdt^ 
r\-rano  de  Bergerao.  saving  a  masked 
fa^  from  the  hands  of  thleo^es.  She 
L^vL  him  a  ring  by  which  he  may  claim 
hlrtelp  a^d  Moliere  falls  madiy  In  love 
with  her.  Tears  later  we  And  him  act- 
ng\"th  Ms  company  at  the  Court  of 
vfrslme^.  w^ere  he  has  become  famaus 
thanks  to  the  mysterious  lady  s  pro- 
eot"on  AS  they  are  both  madly  In  love 
with  one  another,  and  are  Imprudent 
Tnough  to  meet  In  the  moonlit  gardens, 
Moliere-a  enemlee  kidnap  the  lady  and 
have  her  shut  up  In  a  <:°n^ent.  The 
final  three  tableaux  show  the  death  of 
Moliere  after  a  performance  of  'Le  M«-- 
tede  imaglnaire.'  And  here  the  author 
have  missed  great  opportunlt  by  no 
Mlowlng  closely  the  admlraJble  a^oun 
written  by  Qrimarest.  Also,  a  lengthl 
Tst  includes  some  80  or  40  hlstonca 
oharacTer^  a  rather  d^gerou*  extravia, 
,  gance.  since  some  are  bound  to  appea- 
I  decidedly  meagre  In  the  flesh.  But  we 
are  principally  aware  of  the  poorneiss 
of  the  text,  a  fair  example  of  which  ajp- 
peaxs  In  Moliere's  harangue  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  fair.  Tet  I  think  the  play  will 
prove  popular.  It  serveo  to  present  M. 
Gemler  and  his  entire  oompany.  M. 
Qemler  contrives  to  recall  the  silhouette 
of  Moliere.  He  playa  the  flnst  act  with 
youthful  zest,  and  the  death  scene  Is 
moving.  But  the  part  Is  a  bad  one.  M. 
Vargas  Is  excellent  as  Scaramouche, 
and  M.  Maxlme-Lery  and  iMUe.  Frapipa 
are  good." 

j  Maurice  Donnays  new  play  was  an- 
nounced for  perform-anoe  In  Ijondton  the 
week  of  iMarch  19th,  at  the  Varletes. 

At  the  Edouard  VII.  Theatre  In  Paris, 
where  Sacha  Gultry  revived  "I7ilIusion- 
niste."  the  price  of  eeats  has  been  low- 
I  ered  20  per  cent. 

A  special  matinee  was  given  on  March 
t7  by  his  fellow  actors  as  a  testimonial 
to  an  old  friend.  J.  H.  Barnes  (Hand- 
some Jack  Barnes),  to  mark  the  BOth 
anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage.  Mr.  Barnes  himself  appeared 
In  The  Fall  of  Wolsey,  a  scene  from  Hen-  j 
ry  vni,  taking  the  part  of  the  cardinal.  \ 
Miss  Ellen  Terry,  after  reciting  Portia's  \ 
speech  on  mercy,  gave  a  delightful  im-  j 
presslon  of  the  attempt  by  a  would-be  j 
actress  hailing  from  the  continent  to  i 
render  In  English  JuUefs  soliloquy  be- 
fore drinking   the  potion.     The  other, 
■cenes   given   were   the   church   scene  j 
from  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  with  I 
Mr.   Matheson   Lang   and   Miss  LiUah 
McCarthy,  Elegant  Edward,  Miss  Gert-  i 
rude   Jennlng's   one-act   comedy,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  and  Miss  Mildred 
Barnes;  and  part  of    the  third  act  of 
Diplomacy,    played    by    Miss  Gladys 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Owen  Nares.  The  Co-' 
Optimists,  besides    lending    the  thea- 
tre,  contributed   part   of  their  cheery 
program;  Mr.  Nelson  Keys  gave  some 
impressions  of  ball-room  dancers  of  to- 
day: Mr.  Ben  Davies  sang;  Miss  Madge 
Tltheradge    and    Mr.    Godfrey  Tearle 
recited  Kipling  ballads;   and  Mr.  Al- 


tloii  of  Bridges  Adiiiu-.  .vlli  give  p<:r- 
lormances  at  the  Memorial  Theatre  ev- 
ery day  during  the  four  weeks,  and 
durln*r  the  first  week  ft  conference  will 
be  held,  w^ilch  will  be  opened  by  Sir 
Henry  Nowbolt.  At  this  John  Maaofleld 
will  speak  on  "Playwritlng"  and  Lena 
Ashwell  on  "'Drama  and  National  Life." 
J.  K.  Hackett  will  appear  as  Othello  on 
April  27. 

"Peer  Oynt"  proved  so'poi>ular  at  the 
old  Vic  that  thei-6  was  a  special  per- 
formance on  April  4  In  behalf,  of  the  re- 
construction fund,  but  full  West  Ekid 
prices  were  then  charged. 

Dr^en's  "All  for  Love,"  was  revived 
by  the  Phoenix  in  liondon  on  March  20. 
It  was  produced  In  a  form  Imitating 
more  or  less  closely  that  employed  In 
Dryden's  lifetime.  "Accept  Marc  An- 
thony In  tights  and  curls,  Dolabella 
with  patches,  Cleopatra  dressed  as  a 
court  lady  of  the  Restoration,  and  her 
maids  In  costume  that  would  be  com- 
fortless at  any  date.  Accept  them,  and 
with  them  a  certain  charm  of  tho  un- 
usual. ...  Miss  Edith  Evans  has 
been  betrayed  by  her  costume  Into  mak- 
ing of  Cleopatra  neither  a  queen  nor  a 
woman  of  great  passion,  but  a  lady  of 
the  court.  Indeed,  a  pitiable,  fluttering 
lady,  all  tears  and  futile  protests.  It 
affects  her  Intonation,  It  checks  and 
weakens  even  her  gesture.  She  makes 
us  feel  for  Cleopatra  not  envy,  hatred 
or  fear,  but  contempt — contempt  for  a 
woman  without  the  courage  of  her  In- 
trigues or  a  pride  matched  with  the 
greatness  of  her  tragedy." 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Navy"  in  the  per- 
son of  Val  Walker,  reproduces  some  of 
the  astonishing  tricks  which  helped  to 
keep  the  navy  in  good  spirits  during 
the  war  and  incidentally,  it  is  said,  mys- 
tified the  higher  command  a  good  deal 
more  than  some  of  the  moves  of  the 
enemy.  Immersed  fathoms  deep— the 
sea  for  stage  purposes  being  represent- 
ed by  a  transparent  shaft  filled  with 
watei^he  contrives  to  escape  from  a 
glass  tank  in  which  he  has  been  inclosed 
only  after  disconcerting  physical  con- 
tortions. It  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
feat  performed  by  Mr.  Walker  off  the 
training  ship  Northampton  in  the 
Thames,  as  the  result  of  a  challenge 
sent  him  while  he  was  performing  at 
the  St.  George's  HaU  on  ,a  previous  oc- 
casion. His  escapes  from  handcuffs, 
bolts,  boxes  and  padlocks  seem  singu- 
larly easy. — London  Dally  Telegraph, 
March  22. 

"Some  new  works  by  Alfred  Sutro  will 
be  seen  In  London,  probably  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  He  has  just  finished  one 
new  play  and  Is  about  to  start  work  on 
a  second.  Both  pieces  were  ear-marked 
beforehand  by  different  London  man- 
agements. Mr.  Sutro's  return  to-  active 
theatrical  work  will  be  very  welcome. 
Nothing  new  has  come  from  his  hand 
since  'The  Choice'  was  produced  by  Sir 
Gerald  du  Maurier  in  1919,  and  he  is 
now  following  the  example  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur PInero,  who,  after  a  long  silence, 
Degan  dramatic  work  again  with  'The 
Enchanted  Cottage.'  " 


(,f  naiiir:.  "ri 

which,  fient  In  quest  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  Bounty,     and     bound     home,  was 
wrecked  on  a  reef,  was  named  the  Pan- 
dora.    "A    pretty    name    for   a  ship," 
exclaims  Melville;  "fairly  smiting  Fate 
'in  the  face."  He  adds:   "In  this  matter 
of  christening  ships  of  war.  Christian, 
}  nations  are  but  too  apt   to  be  daie-l 
devils."    He  gives  a  list  of  names,  the  ] 
I  English   with    their    Defiance,  Drca.l- 
naught— this    was    In    1849— the  Etna, 
struck   by   lightning   and    burned;  the 
iFrtnch  with  Magnanimous,  Intrepid:  the 
jDons  with  their  Santisslma,  Trlnldada; 
i  those  with  other    names,  and  then  Mel- 
■jillle  says:    "Much  later  the  American 
n.ames  (barring  Scorpions,  Horri'  t'S  and 
jwasps),  Ohio,  Virginia,  Carolina,  V'^r- 
imont.    And  If  ever  these  Yankees  fight 
^reat  sea  engagements— which  heaven  i 
forefend! — how      glorious.      poetlcHlly  I 
■Speaking,  to  range  up  the  whole  feder-  | 
alcd  fleet  and  pour  forth  a  broadside 
Ifrom  Florida  to  Maine.    Ay.  ay,  very] 
|gIorlou3    Indeed!     Yet    in    that    proud  I 
crowing  of  cannon,  how  shall  the  shade 
'  of  peace-loving  Penn  be  astounded,  to 
Isee  the  mightiest  murderer  of  them  all, 
(the  great  Pennsylvania,  a  very  name- 
Isake  of  his.    Truly,  the  Pennsylvania's 
guns  should  be  the  wooden  ones,  called 
by  men-of-war's-men,  Quakers," 
;  In  the  recent  revival  of  Interest  In 
Melville    Is    anyone    reading  "Mardl," 
which  begins  as  a  delightful  romance  of 
the  sea  and  turns  Into  a  strange  satire 
In  the  manner  of  Rabelals's  account  of 
Pantagruel's  voyage?    Ratoelais  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  are  seen  in  this  book 
looking  over  Melville's  shoulders.  Yet 
we   would   gladly  have  gazed  on  fair 
Yillah,    accepted    the     siren  Hautla's 
pressing  Invitation  and  listened  to  the 
philosophical  reflections  of  old  Babba- 
tanja. 
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CONCERTS  AND  BALLET 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M., 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  contralto.  See 
special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  8:30  P.  M.  Last 
concert  of  the  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Moi- 
lenhauer,  conductor.  See  special  no- 
tice. 

Symphony  HaU,  8:15  P.  M.  Rosa 
Ponselle,  Dramatic  soprano.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 
MONDAY— Symphony  HaU,  8:15  P.  M. 
Last  of  the  extra  concerts  at  the  Bos- 
ton S>-mphony  Orcnestra.  Mr.  Mon- 
teux,  conductor. 
TUESDAY — Boston  Opera  House,  8:15 
P.  M.  Mme.  Pavlova  and  her  company. 
See  special  notice. 

Jordan  HaU,  8:16  P.  M.  Madeleine 
MacGulgan,  violinist.  Salnt-Saens, 
Concerto  In  B  minor;  Chausson, 
Poeme;  Mana-Zucca,  Ballade  and 
Caprice;  (first  time  here);  Moore- 
MacGulgan.  Irish  Air;  Hubay,  Zephyr: 
Mendelssohn -Achron:  On  Wings  of 
Song;  Wleniawskl,  Polonaise. 
WEDNESDAY — Boston  Opera  House, 
2  and  8:15  P.  M.  Mme  Pavlova  and 
lier  company. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison,  conductor,  and 
Pablo  Casels,  violoncellist.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

fred  Lester  was  pessimistic.  At  ^THURSDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P. 
the  end  Mrs.  Kendal  tendered  to  ;  M.  Last  of  the  Stelnert  concerts 
Mr.  Barnes  the  congratulations  of  his  i  Jascha  Helfetz.  violmist.  See  special 
comrades  and  associates   gathered   on  1  notice. 


the  stage,  mentioning  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  his.  and 
her  own,  early  days,  when  actors  and 
actresses  were  considered  little  better 
than  "vagrants  and  vagabonds."  Mr. 
Barnes,  In  resjwnding,  made  the  some- 
what rare  claim  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore made  a  speech,  never  given  Inter- 
views, never  been  photographed,  never 

Inspired  newspaper  paragraphs. 

Never  been  photographed?  But  there 
are  photographs  of  Mr.  Barnes  In  his 
entej1;alnlng  and  critical  memoirs — one 
photograph  showing  him  In  full  Masonic 
regalia.  And  we  have  resui  valuable 
papers  contributed  by  him  to  English 
perlodloala. 

The  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  opens  this  year  on  April 
17,  and  continues  untU  May  18.  The 
birthday  will  he  celebrated  on  AprlV  22, 
and  In  the  afternoon  H.  Granville  Bar- 
ker win  give  an  address  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Drama  League.  The  New 
.Khak«sT>Mr«  ComDanv.  under  the  dlrec- 


FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,    2:30   P.   M.  1 
22d  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  I 
Orchestra.     Mr.   Monteux,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Synvphony  Hall,  8  P. 
1   Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con 
I    cert.  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 


r  BIRTHRIGHT 

I  Kot  i  ue  BoMoo  Herild) 
Our  ancestors  were  Mayflower  folk 

And  colonleta,  not  later. 
Ill's  been  worked  out  without  a  doubt 

By  our  famlllas  mater. 
But  we  have  dwelt  on  southern  aoll 
^    And  served  a  southern  god 
And  we  have  sojourned  In  the  West 
And  lost  our  taste  for  Cod. 

For  while  out  West  we  ate  rich  steakii 
,    All  dripping  red  with  gore 
Arid  in  the  South  had  waffles 

And  chicken  "fo'  de  war." 
But  now  we're  baak  ;n  Boston  soil 

Where  our  forefathers  trod 
Our  very  birthright's  lost  and  gone 

We  can't  eat  Cod. 

But  If  our  children  grow  up  bright 

And  marry  Boston  folk. 
And  if  they  never  laugh  outright 

At  any  kind  of  Joke, 
And  If  their  children  always  dwell 

And  root  on  Boston  sod 
The  curse  may  pass  and  some  day  our 

Grandchi'ldren  may  eat  Cod. 

Worcester.         CLARISSA  BiROOKS. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  GRAVES 

(From  MelTillo'B  "MartH") 
They  said  that  Oro,  the  stipreme,  had 
made  a  cemetery  of  the  sea. 

And  what  more  glorious  grave?  Was 
Mausolus  more  sublimely  urned?  Or  do 
the  minster- lamps  that  burn  before  the 
tomb  of  Charlemagne,  show  more  of 
pomp,  than  all  the  stars,  that  blaze 
above  the  shipwrecked  mariner? 

But  no  more  of  the  dead ;  men  shrug 
their  shoulders,  and  love  not  their  com- 
pany ;  though  full  soon  we  shall  all  have 
them  for  fellows. 


"SEND   THE    EDITOR    A    PASS  FOR 
THE  SEASON,  JAMES" 

(Pram  Hie  Freeport  Journal-Standard.* 
The  new  Lindo  Theatre — P>eeport's 
magnificent  shrine  of  the  silent  drama 
—now  in  the  last  stages  of  construction, 
has  arisen  like  magic.  Where  the  pyra- 
mids took  years  to  build,  Mr.  Dittman 
baa  created  the  Lindo  In  months.  Yet 
It  Is  mightier  than  many  European  ca- 
thedrals— more  luxurious  than  maqy  a 
king's  palace — more  beautiful  than  a 
queen's  boudoir — more  costly  than  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  FYeeport  "movie" 
fan  had  anticipated. 


It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  shipping 
board  will  not  rename  the  Leviathan 
after  some  President  of  the  United 
State's,  even  tjhough  the  chosen  name 
should  be  Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan  or 
Andy  Johnson.  The  name  Leviathan  Is 
famous  by  reason  of  the  vessel's  service 
in  the  war;  and  what  President's  name, 
even  if  he  had  been  of  Falstaffian  pro- 
portions, would  be  so  sultabl.i? 

■There  is  a  curious  page  In  Herman 


T'WO  NOSES 
We  read  of  Signor  Giovanni  Volte  In 
New  York  held  In  bail  on  the  charge  of 
having  bitten  off  the  top  of  his  wife's 
nose;  the  top.  not  the  tip,  so  he  could  not 
give  the  excuse  of  facial  surgery  to  Im- 
prove her  looks.  Strange  to  say,  we  read 
on  the  same  day  a  note  In  the  Goncourt 
Journal,  April  10,  1883.  on  the  nose  of 
Zola,  "a  nose  of  marked  peculiarity,  one 
that  questions,  approves,  condemns ;  a 
nose  that  is  gay,  sad ;  a  nose  in  which 
dwells  the  physiognomy  of  Its  master; 
the  true  nose  of  a  hunting-dog;  Its  im- 
pressions, sensations  desires,  are  divided 
at  the  tip  in  two  little  lobes,  which  at 
times  are,  one  might  say,  frisky,  wrig- 
gling." 

What     disquieting     companions  the 
Goncourt  Brothers    must    have  been, 
seeking   material   constantly   for  their 
journal,  in  restaurant,  hospital,  salon, 
boudoir,  theatre,  Jotting  down  the  most 
extravagant  or  Intimate  remark  made 
!  by  friend,  or  mere  acquaintance.  But 
I  Zola  probably  would  have  enjoyed  the 
I  publicity  given  to  his  nose. 

'travelers  TELL  STRANGE  TALES 

And  while  we  mention  a  day,  Mr. 
j  James  Howells  wrote  op  April  10,  1622, 
la  letter  from  Treves  to  Sir  John  Smith: 
'  "We  went  afterwards  to  the  Hague, 
where  there  are  hard  by,  though  in  sev- 
i  eral  places,  two  wonderful  things  to  be 
i  seen,  the  one  of  Art,  the  other  of  Na- 
ture, that  of  Art  Is  a  Waggon  or  Ship, 
or  a  Monster  mixt  of  both  like  the  Hlp- 
pocentaure,  who  was  half-man  and  half- 
horse;  this  Engine  hath  Weels  and  Sails 
that  will  hold  above  20  People,  and  goes 
with  the  Wind,  being  drawn  or  mov'd 
by  nothing  else,  and  will  run,  the  Wind 
being  good,  and  the  Sails  hols'd  up, 
about  Fifteen  Miles  an  Hour  upon  even 
hard  Sands.  They  say  this  Invention 
was  found  out  to  Entertain  Splnola 
when  he  came  hither  to  Treat  the  last 
Truce.  That  Wonder  of  Nature  Is  a 
Church-Monument,  where  an  Earl  and 
a  Lady  are  Engraven  with  Three  Hun- 
dred Sixty  Five  Children  about  them, 
which  were  all  delivered  at  one  Birth; 
they  were  half  Male,  half  Female;  the 
Bason  hangs  in  the  Church  which  car- 
ried them  to  be  Christened,  and  the 
Bishop's  Name  who  did  It."  This  mother 
was  the  Countess  of  Henneberg,  th« 
children  were  born  on  the  Friday  before: 
Palm  Sunday,  in  1276.  A  beggar  wom-^ 
an,  reproached  by  the  countess  for  hav- 
ing had  twins,  Invoked  this  curse  or 
her.  The  365  children  and  the  countess 
died  as  soon  as  the  former  were  bapi 
tized.  This  singular  event  Is  chronicled 
by  many  grave  historians  of  the  Netheri 
lands,  and  was  accepted  by  certali 
travelers  born  with  a  sceptical  dls 
position.  There  was  no  Mrs.  Sangef 
near  The  flague  in  1276. 


ADVOCATES  SOFTER  COLLARS  FOR 
MEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  not  advocate  more  soft  collars 
(er  m«nT  I  4oa't  me^B  the  «o(t  ooUan 

sold  originally  as  soft  collars,  but  a 
softer  finish,  almost  no  starch,  for  the 
regular  collar.  I  have  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty to  get  any  laundry  to  finish 
these  soft.  The  laundries  claim  their 
customers  want  them  hard.  I  doubt  it. 
A  few  men  may  want  and  prefer  an  Iron 
band  around  their  necks,  so  as  to  make 
themselves  uncomfortable.  1  think  the 
real  trouble  is  with  the  collar  makers. 
Just  because  they  have  always  made 
them  stiff  and  hard,  like  the  old  boiled 
shirt,  they  go  along  In  the  same  way. 
But  If  the  collar  makers  were  to  put 
out  their  collars  with  a  medium  soft 
finish,  the  laundries  would  follow  their 
lead  and  thus  add  .so  much  to  our  com- 
fort. WBL.L.INGTON  QIjOVBR. 
Boetoaw 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

CLOSES  ITS  SEASON 


Final  Concert  Is  Testimonial  to  Con- 
ductor Entil  Mollenhaucr 

The  Peoiple's  Symphony  Orchestra 
closed  Ite  second  season  yesterday  after- 
noon with  a  testimonial  concert  to  Con- 
ductor Bmll  Mollenhauer,  In  the  St. 
James  Theatre.  The  attendance  was 
the  largest  of  the  year,  overflowing  into 
the  orchestra  pit,  and  a  number  stood. 
Mr.  Mollenhauer  ,was  accorded  excep- 
tional triibute,  the  audience  rising  and 
applauding  his  advent,  and  later  tiou- 
quets  of  roses  ana  carnations  were  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

It  was  a  "request  program,"  and  the 
symphony  was  Tschaikowsky's  No.  4  in 
F  minor,  raising  the  scor©  to  ten  for 
the  number  of  works  of  this  composer 
presented  in  the  22  concerts,  including 
thoee  played  on  the  occasion  when  he 
monopolized  the  program.  Even  Bee- 
thoven liad  second  place,  seven  of  his 
works  having  been  played.  Pessimism 
dominates  two  of  the  four  movements  of 
this  symphony.  In  Tschaikowsky's  own 
words,  "Deipress'ion  and  hopeless  despair 
grow  In  strength,"  but  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  yesterday's  audience  shows 
how  many  people  are  frequently  "glad 
to  be  sad,"  and  revel  In  tragedy  when 
depicted  in  so  piagnlficent  a  manner. 

In  pleasant  contrast  came  such  sweet- 
meats as  the  overture  to  Thomas's 
"JMignon,"  and  Andrea's  "Love's  Whis- 
perings." The  strings  sihone  in  the  an- 
dante cantabile  from  TecJiaikowsky'is 
string  quartet,  opus  11,  and  the  concert 
reached  a  splendid  climax  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  prelude  from  Wagner's 
"Meistersingers." 


SCHUMANN-HEINK  WINS 
TRIUMPH  IN  CONCERT 

Program  Is  Marked  by  Artistry  in 
Wide  Variety  of  Songs 

Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale 
the  consummate  artistry  of  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink, who  achieved  what  was  a 
real  triumph  In  her  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  a  pro-- 
gram  marked  by  the  greatest  caUio/,- 
licity  of  choice  In  the  matter  of  con/i 
posers,  the  singer  won  success  In  a  wi^i 
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aricty  of  aelectlons.    She  v.  as  at  home 
them  all  ai^d  exhlbrted  all  the  nuaJI- 
Hes  of  voice  and  musicianship  that  luive 
.nd-^red  her  to  so  ma^y  thousands  of 

"^Sh^'i^splaved   alike   the   vigor  ai>d 

rd°tCi'eucr; 

rnd'puruy  ofTonirn  the  Schubert  eon^ 
That  long  apo  established  ^ 

rncc^  a  vocalist.    What  if  ^er  voice 
i  d    undeniably,  cra^   in  5";^-^^^^ 
.^r*»  nixwajres.  the  fracture  being  deixiy 
:  overed^  the  a^^oMpa^ast?  It 
;,ut  rnegli^lble  Incident  in  an  aft^oon 

^•^M^^  ^u^ma^vn-Heln^  touch^ 
con  lol  and  ti,e  finest  shaxJes  of  e^- 

^;^rtre'"K^rB«« 

Ux-5i<t  a  eem  of  vocalisnik  In  De^ 
d?rtr^-  hTschubert.  the  singer  V^fnoe^  ' 
\Z7s  thlt  were  almost  n^^«^^^ 
.  their  richness  and  f^^""^";  "^"^f  ^ 
sleln"  bv  the  same  oomposeir.  is  a 
dainty,  flower-lilce  ^f^^J'^t 
by  Brahms,  Is  a  musical  miniature,  set 

'VhT' famous    ••SP'""-"^„^'r^«  ^^ 
Bune  with  immense  ffuato  and  th«  «" 
I  fhuflal^lc  and  friendly  audie^^u^ed 
1  long  and  loud  at  Its  ^"^^^^^'^^^^i^^/, 
rVmanded  it  over  agam.     The  singer 
vvaa^l^  obliged  to  glv*  ^ 
ZZ^ce'B  familiar  -d  lovely 
T^ve  Song."    ArdltVa  swinging  -Bolero 
!  the  last  number  on  the  program, 

;^uTMme.  Schumanh-Helnk  had  Ito  come 
back  a  num.ber  of  times  after  that  and 
sine  a  number  of  old  favorites. 

She  was  assisted  by  Arthur  Lo'^ser. 
i  ^hr^lav^l  with  distinction  and  breadth, 
-ml^ln^  of  the  massive  Polonaise 
flat  t^d  The  poi^antly  beautiful 

spWt   o1   Chopin.     It   wa3  ^nsuously 
without  being  sentimental. 

Erde  Scene  tvom  ^^^'HS^igtin  aa'l 
Brangaeae's  Uuf  from    Ti-ista.n  «u<i  -^-^^^r 

Glgue     Duqiiln 

t/e  coucou,   jobn  Field 

When  the  Eo«eR  Bloom  ■  schnbert 

Per  VVanJeret   SchiiJiert 

IIel<lern«lelii    Brnhws 

Sapptslsfhe  Ode  '  ninhms 

Wlegwilled    str«usa 

AllerseelMi   Arr   by  Relmaun 

Xortnrne  F  3liarp  V  ClioplQ 

IroIonaiseAflat...^.^.^^-   ^^^^^^^ 

\?fre^rieer&ii  in  mn;;.fwarO  Stephens 

Ftendera  Bequlem  Ai.lltl 

Bole™         '^iineV  Pchamaiia-H«'i'^ 

ROSA  PONSEllE 


Mr.  Herttlmer  Johnson  told  ua  yester- 
day that  -within  a  week  he  had  collected 
valuable  material  for  his  colossal  work. 
••Man  as  a  Political  and  Social  Beast 
(elephant  folio;  sold  only  by  subscrip 
tion-  a  few  copies  autographed,  and 
.  "Choicely  bound  in  half  crimson  levant 

Crcular).     He    learned    that   red  hate 
'^rn  by  women  in  P^is  give  a  p-een 
ish  hue  to  their  complexions,  giddiness 


,  to  niak 

,  ■  ,  't\y    -..ir  1'  '■  '•*'3y 

iiad  loo  much  attention.  And,  by  iii<' 
way  It  was  a  lltUe  difficult  to  quite 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Clive's  amorous 
ecstacles  In  the  scene  with  Miss  Bal- 
four They  looked  much  too  uncom- 
fortable to  be  In  the  seventh  heaven 
which  Mr.  Cllve  described.  ^ 


CAMEO  MUSICAL  SHOW 
,  ON  MAJESTIC  BILI 

'  Interesting  Program  of  VauderiU* 


•a  ' Temperance  Town,"  hy  i 
CU„...  H0,t.    A  P..V  -n  I 

The  cast:  ^  ^ 

L»unc«lot  Jone«.  Vubrey  Bosrworth 

St.  Jullen  Jone»   Walter  Gilbert 

John  Worth  '.Kalum  Matug 

Brneirt  Hardman..-   Kalph  Remley 

Bquire  Belaher  "Frank  Oharl' on 

Kneeland  Pray  Benjamin  Ha<lil«Jd 

Fred  Oakhiirst   Da\-ld  Munroe 

Frank  Ha'''?r'*".L:,- V  ' '  ■.Vjeroine  Kennedy  .,.„.^„„„. 
ioh  hue  to  their  complexions,  gi«uiii«:="         caldwell  Sawyer.....  ^g^,^  ,^^n,  »  WM>k 

'atd'^Vuations  to  tl.ir  ^  ,>-»k';?,\- ^^11™  m'^sTi  corned,, 

tlTnl  fhe  hats  iTe  Ibtorh'ed  by  ^-Mj^ro^^inV^—'-^o^^  «-  t^e"?eature  o%\hls  week's  bill  at  th. 

on  the  forehead    (How  about  red  In  the  sprlM  .V.-.-.^rthur '  Vllu«  ;  Majestic.    Talking,  singing  an^  danc  n^, 

on  ine  loi  V  win   P«ake.  • .  •  •  •  •  •  Arthur  Fnnegan  ,,  the    ngredlenfs  of  • 

cardinals'  hats?)  interest  Foreman  of  the  Jury  "^Svederlck  Allen     and   the  resi   oi   u         b  _ 

-  ^n^on  also  read  with  Interest  ^o^^^^  V^*w.  FranWin    i«al  size  comedy  are 

of  Mr.  Tchitcherln.  or  tnii-  linker  Hull  -  John  Weetcott  B  ume  Is  small,  but  t 

.,.f-„  o  Tiliiir  hat  in  Berlin  that         oamp  .Ann  Mason  [i  ^^aula  Simon,  the  Ci 

Rutlv   Viola  Boacb 

Patienjce  Hardman   ..Lucille  Adams 

,Ro%ana  •   ..L<oulse  Devoe 

Arabella  'inorence  Roberta 

S„*rof'\ht  ?^SLman-cmidre„^^^_^^ 

An   enthusiastic  audience 
W  CMasson,  the  stage 
Boston   Stock   Company   In  the  well 
LCn  farce  of  rural  life,  "A  Temper- 
-  Town"     Mr.  Masson  takes  the 
J -^ink-  Jones,  the  lovable  town 
TrTnk td  whTls  reaUy,  In  the  manner 
  orimcb  plays,  the  hero.  From  the  ttae 

.DENTIFYINQ  STOCKINGS  |  ,  ^iXSlo Vrtk^y*""-^'^- 

Mr.  Johnson  showed  us  a  picture  df     ^Ite  horse  h^t^l'«y°„,         piay  Mr^ 
men's   sllk-and-cashmere   socks  ^^-^^^P^'^^^^^^^^^ 

cuted  In  a  dice  or  checkerboard  pattern    ^^^^^^        P^';h,„,„al  or  starUlng  plot, 
which  looks  loud,  but  isn't."    Loud?     There  Is  no  unusual  or 
we  Luld  say.  In  spite  of  the  text  ac-  !  and  no  unusual  or^.tart^^^E^^^^ 


Mr.  Joh 

:^:rr'^;2i/^P.^'^aVyB^inthat 
he  might  make  a  more  '^vo^^le  Im- 
pre.ssion  at  Genoa.    Genoa  the  supert.. 
Yet  Dante  once  exclaimed: 
"Ah.  Genoese!  ye  men  at  variance  _ 
With  every  virtue,  full  of  every  vice. 
And  there  Is  the  Tuscan  provert)  con- 
cerning the  Genoese:  "S'^ 
mountains  without  tress;  men  without 
faith;   women   without  shame. 

But  we  were  talking  about  Mr  John- 
son? n^  ahout  the  G-;-\-J',  :r"ex! 
to  be  personally  conducted  ^'V /hat  ex 
I  traonHnarilv  nlmhle-witted  and  persua- 
'  slve  Welshman,  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


ly  ttiB  present.   The  vol 
ume  Is  small,  but  the  q"a»ty  Is 
Louis  Simon,  the  comedian,  ■who  Inci- 
dentally   wrote    the   P>^^«'  P>7" 
part  of  a  Simple  Simon  axii  la  highly 

*'wuh"hlm  is  Shep  Cajnp.  who  ha*  at 
least  a  dozen  schemes  by  which  a  ml  - 
Hon  or  two  can  easly  be  made.'  He  Is  f 
a  godo  foil  for  Simon.    This  pair 
backed  by  a  good  chorus.    Nina  Oliv 
efcte  Is  the  dancer  of  the  show. 

The  Flying  RusseUs  on  »  trapeze 
open  the  bill.  Miss  Macklnnon  In  a  se- 
ries of  aongs  executes  a  series  of 
startling  changes  of  costume. 

W.  W.  Ritchie  In  a  comedy  bicycle 
act;  AVIU  Oakland,  an  d'^-t^me  m  n- 
ttrel,  sang  some  old-time  song,  which 

were  much  enjoyed.   

Ch^°uteu^rL7V^edM'tre  J^'rn 
and  weekly  news  pictures. 


he  text  ac-    and  no  tin"sual  or^----^^^^  the 


He  prefers  plain  black,  the  stockings  of 
^age^;  and  d'Jplomats.  Nor  foes  he  g  ve 
v,iQ  sanction  to  the  embroidery  of  me 

is  confined  at  pre^en^o  Atlantic  «^ii.y. 


Miss  Kosa  PonseVle,  soprano,   at  her 
concert  last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall 
sang  "Chivuol  la  Zingarella."  by  Pal- 
pllo,    Schumann's    "StiUe  Thraencn." 
lleger's  "Maria  Wiegenlied";  a  "Chan- 
son Norweglen"  by  Fourdrain;  Spross's 
"Will  o'  the  Wisp";  the  "Vissi  d'arte,^' ^ 
from  "Tosca"  and  the  "Ernani  involami" 
from  "Ernani."  Tchalkovsk^v's  "At  the 
■all";    "A    Memory."    by    Ganz  and 
Homage  to  Spring."  by  McFayden.  Mr. 
Stuart  Ross,  as  well  as  a  group  of  piano 
.olos.  Chopin's  A-flat  waltz.  Balakiero  s 
bark"   and  a  concert  study  by  Mac- 
r.owell.  also  played  the  accompaniments, 
-xcept  two  which  that  wonderful  Inven- 
ion.    the    Amplco,    accompanied  most 
musically   and  competently. 

Miss  Ponselle.  a  youthful  soprano  who 
for  two  seasons  ha^  been  singing  dra- 
matic roles  at  the  Metropohtan  Opera 
House,  Is  ble.ssed  with  a  voice  the  ike 
of  which  has  not  been  heard  in  this 
countrj-  for  many  years,  a  true  dra- 
matic soprano  of  long  ■;ange.  of  volume 
not  much  less  than  Klaffsky's.  of  beauty 
-.f  tone  little  inferior  to  Materna  s  a 
voice  of  color,  of  warmth.  Miss  Ponselle- 
also  has  temperament  at  her  command 
ntelllgence  and  musical  fef""f' 
-orget  the  personality  that  attracts  an; 
audience;  la^t  night  the  throng  ^J^^" 
Phony  Hall  applauded  her  ve.^  heartily 
Ud  called  her   forth   for  many  extra 

'  'Tifs's  Ponselle,  thus  richly  endowed^ 
:  ,t  in  her  power,  it  would  seem  to 
become  the  leading  dramatic  singer  of 
ihe  dav  The  present  way  of  doing 
'  hfngs  however!^  is  all  against  her^ 
Stli;  apparently  very  young,  already  she 
Ts  smging  heavy  dramatic  roles  before  , 
4e  his  developed  a  vocal  technique ,  X- 
sufficient  for   the    task.  '/e    tho  ^ 

Slory  of  her  natural  voice,  .ast  night 
:hc.  could  not.  because  of  her  madequate 
control  of  breath,  give  beauty  or  yet, 
rf^ect  to  the  high  tones  of  her  two  grea 
airs      Her  effects,   in  truth,   she  must 
1  learn  to  make  with  a  greater  economy 
of     means.       A     master  Intimately 
.acquainted    with    the    highest  artistic 
traditions  could  do  much  to  help  Miss  | 
i'nnselle  to  attain  the  position  in  the 
musical  world  which  lies  well  within 
htr  reach,   for  this  young  soprano  of 
.imazing  voice  already  sings.  '"Thfiy 
respects,  well,  and  to  sing  lar  better) 
she  has  only  to  study  judiciously.  Can 
a  young  .singer,  though,  study  well  ar-l 
wisely  while  Fhe  is  singing  great  - 
in   n   great  opera  house?  Tho? 
.nunsel    a    singer    of    Miss  r 
pgif-KUalitleB  should^^^^^ 


HOUSE  JACKET  OR  CLAW-HAMMER 

"Although  I  seldom  move  In  what  are 
known  as  the  glittering  circles  of  the 
upper  class,  occasionally  I  am  forced 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  sitting  through 
some  conventionally  pompous  dinner 
served  at  an  absurdly  late  hour,  where 
'  there  is  undue  attention  to  the  long-su 
terlng  stomach  and  little  respect  is  paid 
he  mind  and  the  soul."  /r.  Johnson 
thn«  beean  with  ill-concealed  pride. 

"Snce  m  a  while.  I  am  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  sandwiched  between  women 
,"n^icuous  for  wit  as  we  1  as  beauty. 
I, ast  week,  for  example,  I  heard  am 

iMTferot^^^er^-^"^^^^^^^ 

:  r  mlrV^h^  ^::-^'rJ^  tz; 

iorThTutter   yet  I  have  oh^erved  dur- 
last  four  or  five  yea-rs  that  men 
'o^s^prdly^hi^b  breeding.  Who  are 
sticklers  for  the  comma  11  fa"t  ha 

:^[;t=t^r^eri£^^;^ 

by  callow  youths  or  the  suddenly  rUh. 

/read  'as\--^3,^^/\''t  n^t  \now 
Alfred  SteiJhen  Brvan-  1  Jlo  ^ 

him  P«';^"ti.yHtv  alVhouih  I  am  sorry 
\  sartorial  authoruy.  althougn^^^  ^^^^^^ 

f  ^Tuledo  coat.'    He  remembers  the 
as  a  Tuxeao  coa  j^^. 

the'^lib  a  stag  party;  ^ut 
lly  tise.  uio  'alls  to  wean  most 
''"en^away  from  the  ea«y-going  Tuxedo 

^Srrfacrunot'e^---^ 

'^^prefeT  a' dinner  Jacket  because  It  Is 
I  preier     "  form-al,  less  pre- 

more  comfortabh*  less  form^^ .  ^^^^^ 

tentious  but^  7Xn.  which  spoils  the 
fastened  ■^"^^,%^""°at    I  should  wear 
appearance  of  the  coai. 
ilu        Hnrket."  added 


hearts  of  ^ew  n 
out  by  the  author  s  Wndiy 
is  a  tale  of  Prohibition  ^vr.« 
fore  prohibition  became  a  reaiuy^^ 

in  the  '">h'i^°;  ^Jllete"  ts  larg*  and  !n- 
The  cast  of  characte.s  1 

eludes  the  entire  =tocK      ^  ^^.^ 
ence  Roberts   as    ^e  tiar  ^^^^ 
loving  wl  e  of    Mi"K  .^^^Iter 
her  usual  'i«l'f/'""^-orth,    the  village 
^"''dt'Arin    port"ray^  his' character  in 
spendthrift,  Por"_^  ia,y,  and 

'""^  '5ort"hasTetn  spared  to  make  "A 
no  effort  has  been  _  i. 
Temperance  Town 

pany's  best  Pro«"^\'°"/^-^,^al  of  "Mink" 
Mr   Masson  l^  ^ls  revival  0^^^  ^^^^ 

is  playing  a  Part  tn  ^^^^ 

familiar  to  him,  it 

which  he  played  n  A^-^ca  and^^^^^^ 

once  more  worked  out 

The  settings  are  carefully  wo^ 

^"^Jhere  IS  evrywhefl  apparent.  "The 
mosphere      eve  y  between  tha 


SYMPHONY  CLOSES 
'POPULAR' SERlESj 

The    Boston    Symphony  Orchestra, 
Pierre    JWontenx    conductor.    Rave  in 
Symphony  Hall  last  evening  the  fifth] 
and  last  concert  in  the  Mondaor  ev«n- 
5n«  series  begun  In  November.  *^ell-| 
Intentloned,  to  gJve  lovers  of  music  of  I 
substance  an  opportunity  quite  apartl 
from  the  i^gular  Symphony  season  to 
hear  this  fsimous  band  in  carefully  ar- 
raneed  prog-rams;  well  attended,  from 
first  to  la^t,  by  just    that    strata  to 
•which  Mr.  Monteux  and  his  advisers  I 
!  made  appeal-the  experiment  has  proved 
'  verj-  Buccessfut  It  should  become  a  fixed 
feature  In  yeane  to  com^. 

Lftst  night's  program:  Ooldniark,! 
overture  to  "S.likuntala,"  Op.  13;  Men- 
delssohn, concerto  In  B  minor  for  v lo- 
lln  with  orchestra.  Op.  64.  Richard  Bur- 
Kin  .soloist;  FMchaid  Strauss,  Tllll 
Mulenspiegel's    Hern-    Pranks.  (after| 


"after  practice. 

Bernard  Shaw:  "The  Dark  ^aW 
Sonnets";    "Annajanska,  ana 

"'''■■■r.7RK  "aDV  OT  TH«  SONKETS 
THE  DARK  1>ADY  UJr  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

The  Jjccf eater  •  '  j;    e.  CUve 

William  Shakespeare...-^—  Wiilard 

Queen   Ellz.abeth  ^»  Xorah  Balfour 

The  d«rk  lady.... —  -  BOLSHEVIK 
ANNAJANSKA    OR  tm£J 
1  EMPRESS 

,  Walter  Kln^ford 

Gen.  Ptrammfest   "  jjlcholaa  Joy 

Lt.    Schneldeklnd  V'atherlne  -SVlUard 

The  grand  duchess  Lionel  PaPe 

First  soldier  Clifford  Turner 

second  "o'-l'^^— -^;i:bD 


°";rC;7h«1acket,"  added' Mr.  Johnson,  "a 
-I'^lVbtr^al.^^^^^^^^^ 
comparatively  chaste  ngure^ 

a  little  V^t^U  I  wish  that  we  were 
matter  of  buttons^  I  where  thick  soup 
allowed  at  a  dinner  ^^^^^ 

;i,«  pJench  of  high  and  low  de- 

napkin  or  the  drops  will  m 
ri^^efl^ro^Je^^^able 

:?:rrthrerenrn1^th  a  bespattered 


shirt.  There  are  some  of  UB.  yon  taawJ; 
Ihose  weekly  washing  IS  like  ^at  of  H 


avails  to  wean 


t,o^_.^-o   plea   av-.=  ^  ,„„^hlch 
tale  of  the  rea-  The  Fair  m       ^  ^ 
consisted  of  'a  sh^rt^  a  drawer. 

THE  S.  P.  C  A.  IN  PATAGONIA 

Evidently  GovenK^  Fran^onl  of  the 
Province  of  Chubub.  has  heard  of  the 

be  disturbed  in  '^^tured. 
day's  excursion,  much  less 

~  ■  »i  — 

atud«iLt»  ipvuld 


'j  -  ™.  „_«,=Ti<.ii  Town  orchestra,  uir^'old-fashioncd  roguish  manner.  In 
»ann'er  of  Temperance  Town  orcnee^  rondo  form).  Op.  28;  Salnt-Saens,  Sym- 

'    Dhonv,  with  or.gan,  in  C  minor,  ^o.  3. 

Op  78  AJhert  Snow  at  the  organ.  It 
was  a  program  cumulative  «"„'"^""^ 
end  instructiveness.  The  Goldn  ark 
masterpiece,  by  now  fairly  famiUar. 
served  chiefly  to  warm  the  Play^rs  to 
the  more  difficult  work  at  hand,  for  the 
Mendelssohn  concerto  Is  tn  many  ways 
as  exacting  of  ensemble  as  of  soloist. 
Mr  Burgln  played  with  rare  fervor  and 
brilliancy;  to  the  "^'cond  movement  an-i 
dairte,  he  gave  beauty  of  tone  and  color  I 
wo^y  of  Kreisler  himself.  He  was  re - 
calle(?  five  times  at  the  end  of  his  fine 

"fhen^  u'was  «  if  Mr.  Monteux  said 
to  his  ajjdlence,  "Ncnv.  my  chl  dren.  IE 

 Nora-h  Balfcwr  l^  "'^q,^  to  give  you  something  ap- 

'■^^^e'ko'r v"tunn ! ! !  1 1 !  i  i  i  p?rr?>o  t^r  p^tirfii  sc^mething  th^t  taste,  nice  and 

Sib.horpe  Juno  .Catherine  Standing  '  *^en  i        going  to  give  V^^,  ""JT*^  *ut 

Mrs    Uunn  Sonnets''  was,.virhlch  may  not  seem  so  palatable  but 

••The  Dark  I.ady  of  the  the  wh  ch  yet  -trtll  be  good  for  you.  And 

.iven  at  the  Copley  Theartre  during  the  ^hlchj^^^^  kn  the 

of  March  i3th  with  the  same  cast  tim^  legend  oj  X^-Plr'btr"au"s  ki! 
as  appeared  laft  night.  „tlaJ.  J^fV^"        unHl  aU  w«re  In  abundant 

••Annajanska"  '^^^^duchess  of  ^^^7^"*^^.    Then,  with  unwonted  Im- 

amusing  trifle.    The  gT<"  ^°?l,veness    imparted  t*  every  player 

Beotla.  after  a  revoh^t^n  in  l^e^,^^^.  ^e^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  r^&ingoi 

try,  throws  in  her  lot  wi in  one  jJy     Saint-Saetw  symphony, 

vlkl.  to  the  unbounded  ho^or       true  "'^^^^h,  «iunderou«  finale,  as  to 

of  her  father's  e^nerals  who  i  louse  even   the  most  tuitCld  «>^- 

must  be  ruaeo  «>■  .-_,,-Ee  the  mo- 
gent  minority  A"*'  "'teiS'  ^Tlnorlty 
ment  any  smal  a'^^J^^^^'ft  rules,  auto- 
cllmb?  to  the  place  ^hwe  It  ru^e^ 

matlcilly.  It  '^^.''ZV  tXmon^tsio  the: 
is  a  vicious  circles  it  a-ir°""ajanska,"  , 
same  thing  ^he  end.  Annaja  ^^^^^ 
leas  well  acted  than  It 
might,  conceivably,  be  ^ires 
™ra^nd  ^^^^'^nUaJ^-r  spirited  per- 
formance ^^l-^^'-'^ZTZ   of  mental 

-"--ilXfe^--- 
ried  on  a  mild  flirtation,  ea 

question  a"  to  whether  t  u  thinking, 
^'orous;  Miss  Standing  has  not  yet 


PAVLOWAHERE 

"Dionysus,"  with  Music  by 
Tcherepnin,  Well  Done 

.T  ■■  — '  - 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

i;  Mme.  Anna  P^-'^-'',  "^^^'^^.J: 
"Latirent  Ntovlkoft  and  her  company. 
^vTL  first  of  three  entertainments 
faJt  night  at  the  Boston  OP-^H-^ 
Theodore  Stler  was. 
leader  of  the  orchestra  There  wM 
large  audience^  .„„.^  ber*  under 

Mm*.  P*vlow» 
far  more  favoraWe  olrcu«-tW<>»«  tha 


.en  «h»  wM  last  at  SymT^hony  Hal', 
.loh  l»  not  suited  In  any  way  to  the 

lrformanc«  of  ballets.  Ai  the  Boston 
iierfc.  Houne  there  Is  ft  stage  large 
ftourh  ror  all  poafllble  evolutions;  there 
I  the  opportunity  for  effective  scenery 
lid  llrhtlng.  And  last  night  there  was 
I  large  orchestra.  In  striking  contrast 
|>  the  Utile  group  of  poor  devils  who] 
I  Symphony  Hall  tried  to  do  their  best 
llth  shodklng  results.  ,  , 

■The  program  of  last  evening  Included 
ie  ballets  "Amapllla."  with  mus'.o  by 

llazounov  and  Drlgo:  and  "Dionysus 

Irltn  music  by  Tcherepnln.  after  which  < 
Jher*  were  a  half  dozen  divertissements. 
lAmarlUa"  Is  by  no  means  unknown 
lero  It  cannot  be  called  a  fascinating 
lallet.  although  thh  pantomimic  skill  of 
lime  Pavlowa  holds  the  attention  and 
Tiways  commands  admiration.    But  for 

hpf    expressive    pantomlmer    and  her. 

Hanclng  the  ballet  would  be  tame,  If 
Jiot  boresome.  Her  company  Is  much 
larger  than  It  was  last  season,  and  the 
Imembers  throughout   are   either  more 

bompetent  or  they  have  Improved  since 

they  were  seen  here. 
"Dionysus"  was  new.  The  prlestesse* 

|of  the  god  dance  soberly  and  reverently 
_eforo  his  Image.    The  high  priestess 
I  (Mm©.  Pavlowa)  enters  and  pays  her 
Itrlbute  of  adoration.    She  Invokes  him. 
■By  a  simple  mechanical  trick  the  god 
Ibeoomes  flesh  and  blood.    She  throws 
I  off  her  priestly  robes  and  dances  now 
I  amorously,  now  wildly  about  him  and 
Iwllh  him.    Bacchantes  enter  and  Join 
I  In  the  revelry.    The  god  again  becomes 
Ian  Image.    The  priestess  lies  In  sleep 
lor  In  a  swoon.    The  wondering  atten- 
Idants  robe  her  and  lead  her  from  the 
I  stage.    Tcherepnln's  music  is  like  the 
[justly  celebrated  curate's  egg.    The  In- 
Itroductlon  Is  original  In  an  exotic  way,  ! 
I  curiously  orchestrated;  the  music  for  the  | 
■  stately  evolutions  Is  appropriate;  the 
I  music  for  the  transformation  scene  is  , 
I  impressive,  and  the  effect  on  the  stage  j 
land  of  the  music  Is  heightened  by  the; 
1  change  In  lighting;   but  the  music  for  | 
I  the   Bacchanale   Is  noisy  and  cheap;; 
there  Is  no  frenzy  In  It,  no  Bacchic  de- 
Jlrlum.     One  welcomes  the  return  to  | 

I  the  mood  and  expression  of  the  Intro- 
I  ductlon. 

Mr.    Novlkoff,   who   had   showed  his 
muscular  agUity  In  "Amarlila,"  danced 
again  his   "Bow  and  Arrow."  There 
was  again  the  dancing  to  a  Hungarian^ 
Rhapsody  of  Liszt,  also  the  "Gopack'T 
to  Serov's  music. 
1    Mme.  Pavlowa  again  delighted  the  au^ 
dience  by  her  "Dying  Swan."  delighted 
It  to  so  great  an  extent  that  It  forgot-^ 
Its   manners;   for   after   the  charming' 
dancer  had  acknowledged  the  enthusi- 
astic applause  many  times,  it  insisted 
1  that  she  should  repeat  the  interpreta- 
I  tlon,   and    would    not   allow   the  next 
^  dance  on  the  program,  making  an  up- 
'  roar  whenever  the  excellent  Mr.  Stlei-  ■ 
[gave  the  signal  to  the  orchestra.  Mme. 
^  Pavlowa   at    last    wisely   kept  behind 
!  the  scenes,  and  finally  the  tumult  and 
J  the  shouting  died.    Among  the  features 
of  the  last  part  were  Anitra's  Dance 
by  Miss  Friede.  and  Miss  Butsova  ^nd 
Mr.    Dombrowekl    In    "The    Voice  of 
Spring."  a  revelation  of  beauty,  youth- 
I  fulness  and  grace. 

'    The   program   of  this   afternoon  In- 
cludes the  ballet's  "Magic  Flute"  and 
"The   Fairy   Doll."   and   a   half  dozen 
I  divertissements,  among  them  the  "Pav- 
I  lowa  Gavotte." 

Tonight,   the  balleta  wlU  be  "Polish 
I  Wedding"    and    "Fairy     Tales"  with 
1  divertissements,     among     them     Mme.  |) 
'pavlowa  as  the  Dragon  Fly.  I' 


isi..  Ih'  ...iw  Ills  I         ..I  sfivice 
Was  the  little  country  town. 

jThpn  to  find  his  <ywr\  Prlseina, 

\  .Searched  the  country  all  around, 
tn  thrt  distant  town  of  Plormont, 
i    Object  of  his  dreams  he  found. 

>rof  PrlsclllA.  but  I^uella, 

T'iil  his  fondest  hopes  fulfil, 
'A  oned  and  won  and  proudly  brough 
her, 

I    To  his  farm  upon  fhe  hill. 

F.Tces  frotti  the  choir  have  vanished. 
Others  have  their  places  filled. 

.\nd  with  songs  of  praise  and  worship. 
New  and  old  our  hearts  are  thrilled. 

In  the  country-side  around  us. 
Old  time  residents  are  few. 

Many  farms  have  changed  their  owners, 
Mr.  Alden's  homestead,  too. 

I  Tn  the  spring  of  191g, 

.Sold  the  farm  and  moved  to  town, 
And  the  fame  of  Hotel  Alden 
Now  Is  known  the  world  around. 

"R.  H.  L."  AND  EUGENE  FIELD 

I  "J.  B.  R."  of  Lowell,  writing  In  prals* 
I  a*out  "R.  H.  L.,"  the  successor  of  "B. 
L.  T."  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Is  reminded  of  Eugene  Field. 
"One  thing  of  Field's,  which  Is  not  In 
hia  book,  but  should  have  been,  was  his 
review  of  the  Boston  Ideals  in  Gounod's 
'Faust,'  when  apology  was  made  for  the 
indisposition  of  Mr.  '  Barnaby,  'who 
would  be  unable  to  sing  the  great  aria 
of  Mephistopholes,  the  Golden  calf,  but 
by  request  would  sing  the  Cork  Leg." 
Good  old  Field.  We  shall  ne'er  look 
upon  his  IU<e  again." 

But  Mr.  Field  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  this  paragraph  of  "R. 
H.  L's." 

LINE    O'   TYPE    SCORES  ANOTHER 
GREAT  SCOOP 

The  Diary  of  the  Beautiful  Co^Ed  Who 
Actually  Cooked  Three   Meals  Is 
Now  a   Nervous  Wreck 


The  lot  of  the  church  organist  In  this 
Country  has  not  always  been  a  happy 
one.  (We,  too,  have  been  in  Arcadia.) 
As  a  rule  he  has  been,  and  is,  poorly 
I'ald.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
mittee on  music,  a  committee  ruled  by 
the  chairman's  wife,  who  either  sings, 
a  little,  and  is  therefore  a  severe  critic 
of  the  choir,  or  makes  noises  on  the 
piano.  Sometimes,  In  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  rector  asks  him  why  he 
floes  not  give  the  whole  of  Bach's  Pas- 
sion according  to  Matthew;  he  has 
heard  that  It  Is  a  very  religious  nature. 
If  the  soprano  In  the  quartet  makes  a 
mistake,  she  quickly  glares  at  the  or- 
ganist, and  the  congregation  at  once 
ympathizes  with  her.  His  position  is 
I  httle  below  that  of  the  sexton's,  a 
little  above  that  of  the  furnace  man 
.No  wonder  that  the  organist  Is  glad 
to  leave  the  church  for  the  film  the- 
atre. Tet  now  and  then,  an,  organist 
la  appreciated. 

We    learn    from    the    Lyme  Centre 
news,   published   in   the  Hanover  (N 
H.)  Gazette,  that  a  reception  was  given' 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  B.  Alden  on  the 
yOth   anniversary   of   Mr.   Alden's   be- 1 

coming  organist  of  the  R«,^fi.T 
A  poem  written  for         f  *P*'"  church. 


SM  r       CASUALTY  AT  A  MEET- 

INQ  OF  A  LITSRARY  CIRCLE 
(iProm  tho  PMilrbury,  HI.,  Blade) 
Mis.^  Marguerite  Cook  entertained  the 
\rt    Club    Tuesday    afternoon-  Mrs. 
"■•hailes   Veatch    reviewed    ".Mirrors  of 
\S  ashington"  and  Miss  Cook  sank. 

MISSMACGUIGAN 

In   Jordan    Hall   last   ovening  Miss 
ModelelneMacGulgan,  a  young  violinist, 
gave  a  recital,  with  Mr.  Maurice  Eisner  ' 
for  her  accompaniB&.     This  was  the 
program: 

Concerto,  B  minor  .......8a.lnt  Saens 

Poeme   Chaueson  ^ 

Ballade  et  Ca-Prlce...  Mj^na-Zucca  i 

Irish  air  Moorft-MacOulgran 

IZ«phyp   Hubay  i 

I  On  Wlns»  of  tionsr. .  .iMendel«»oi  iL-.Aohoon 

Polonaleo   'W'leiii.awiikl 

Mlsa  Ma<:Guigan  played  admirably, 
•with  a  technique  that  to  the  lay  ^■ar 
seemed  excellent,  beyond  question  with 
a  strong  clear  tono  of  much  sweetness, 
with  exceptionally  pure  Intonation  and 
with  such  high  musical  qualities  as  a 
fine  sensitiveness  to  the  proper  turning 
lof  a  phrase,  and  a  keen  feeling  for 
hythra  and  nuance. 
In  her  artistic  equipment,  furthfermore, 


(B.T  Dedns  Memma  Gaylpr> 
Here  I  am  installed  as  a  cook.  Ah, 
this  is  fhe  life!  I  have  always  thirsted 
for  adventure  and  at  last  it  is  mine.  I 
shall  now  know  how  the  other  half  live. 
At  least  I'll  know  what  they  have  In 
their  Icebox.  I  must  serve  soup  tonight. 
But  first  to  'boll  water.  Now,  how  is 
that  done?  Ha!  I  have  it.  1  will  put  a 
kettle  around  some  warter  on  the  stove 
and  Ignite  the  gas.  Ah,  romance!  Ro- 
mance! How  you  have  oome  Into  my 
life!  Then  I  must  cook  this  chicken, 
but  first.  I  suppose,  it  must  be  peeled. 
I  don't  recall  ever  having  seen  chicken' 
served  on  the  table  with  Hs  feathers  on. 
Oh,  how  the  girls  at  school  would  envy 
me  if  they  knew  the  wild  life  I  am 
leading!  Oh,  little  diary,  I  am  too' 
happy  for  words!  Now  to  put  the 
chicken  into  the  teakettle  for  the  soup. 
Oh  la,  la.  la,  la,  never  have  I  been  so 
happy!  A  ring  at  the  door  bell.  I 
wonder  If  the  reporters  have  found  me 
yet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MR.  CUSH,  STERN  MORALIST 

(From  T.  T.  V.'s  coltnnn  In  tb«  N.  T.  Trllmiie^ 

iMr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  belle'ves  in 
"the  sanctity  of  the  home,"  "the  moral 
tone  of  the  community"  and  "the  purity 
of  chlldiiood."  One,  or  frequently  all. 
of  these  phra«es  creeps  each  Sabbath 
into  the  address  he  makes  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Cush  home  Is 
heavy  with  refinement.  Packed  away 
In  tlie  attlo  in  Its  original  package  Is 
a  nude  flgurelne  that  a  relative  with  no 
sense  of  decency  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cush 
as  a  wedding  present.  Propriety  will 
not  porm.lt  Mr.  Cush  to  give  it  away, 
and  a  feeling  that  tt  is  probably  val- 
uable keeps  him  from  destroying  it.  One 
must  be  careful  what  he  discusses  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  Cueh.  He  regards  so 
many  topics  as  "not  for  mixed  com- 
pany." , 

It  may  be  realization  of  his  own  sat- 
isfactory ethical  standard  that  permits 
Mr.  Cush  to  give  s''*  much  time  to  tht 
morals  and  manners  of  his  nedgWbore.  ' 
Only  recently  he  stirred  the  whole  com- 
munity by  his  reliictant  but  graphic  ac-  • 
count  of  the  free  and  easy  conduct  of 
a  certain  girl  at  a  church  sociable. 

When  the  parents  of  the  offender  were 
forced  bj'  gossip  to  send  their  daugh- 
ter away  to  school,  Mr.  Cush  eald  that 
it  was  only  what  might  have  been  ex-  . 
pected. 

Mr.  Cush  was  a,  boy  once  himself,  he 
tells  the  Sunday  school  pupils  with  a 
jovial  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  continu- 
ally, exhorts  his  charges  to  bewa^-e  the 
"ever -present  allurements  to  sin."  His 
tabulation  of  these  has  illuminated  the 
minds  of  his  audience  considerably.  ' 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Oush,  he  is  equally  \ 
concerned  over  the  moral  welfare  of  i 
his  own  13-year-oId  daughter.  He  fre-  ) 
quently  warns  Mrs.  Cueh  not  to  pur<) 
chase  raiment  for  their  child  or  heirsc/ 
that  will  unduly  "reveal  the  form."  If 


Mtas  MacGulgan  counts  a  feeling  for 
what  Is  poetical.  She  showed  It  In  her 
reading  of  the  lovely  Chauseon  poem — 
the  dramatic,  too.  And  she  plays  with 
warmth,  and  with  the  temperament  that 
makes  an  audience  like  to  hear  her. 
Playing,  In  short,  already  well,  Miss 
ilacGuligan  has  the  qualities-  which 
should  enable  her  presently  to  play  even 
better. 

Although  last  night  She  felt  she  mu^ 
set  herself  the  Impossible  task  of  trying  ' 
to  make  a  nnodem  concert  without  or- 
chestra Interesting,  l>y  her  presenting  [ 
the  Chausson  piece    Mlas    MacGulgan , 
proved  that  she  is  not  so  oonvontlon- 
rid  as  moot  violinists;  and  for  her  light 
pieces  aihe  made  a  valiant  effort  to  find 
something  new.     Why   does  she  not 
carry  thle  blessed  tendency  something 
further?    Violin  recitals,  today  arid  In  ' 
America  are  pitifully  alike,    be  they 
Krelsler's  or  those  of  laat  year's  con- 
servatory grailuates     If  a  young  artist 
of  talent  and  per.sonality,  like  Miss  Mac-  i 
Guigan,   throwing  conventions  out  the 
window — and  with  theim  concertos  un-  ' 
less  an  ordiestra  ©hould  be  at  hand —  I 
would  arrange  a  program  alons_uiifitlX-L 

different  lines — would  speclallee,  per- 
haps, as  pianists  do  today  and  some 
wise  singers — the  gueae  Is  good  that  a 
dozen  engagements  would  come  her  way 
which  now  she  must  share  with  all  the 
other  young  players  like  herself,  not  to 
mention  the  vifrXuosos.  For  after  all 
there  Is  a  literature  for  violin  and  piano 
which  Is  .being  added  to  every  day,  and 
certain  compositions  for  violin  and  or- 
chestras, for  Instance  this  very  Chaus- 
son poem,  are  worth  hearing  in  their 
diminished  state,  since  otherwise  we  are 
not  likely  to  hear  them  at  all.  Mlee 
MacGulgan,  at  all  events,  mJ'ght  find 
the  experiment  worlli  trying. 

R.  B.  G.  , 


."Vthletlcs  and  Red  Socks!  'Why  Is  It 
that  even  in  1922  whenever  we  read  or 
hear  of  the  Athletics  of  Philadelphia 
we  feel  a  thrill?  w^y  have  we  followed 
year  by  year  their  triumphs  and  de- 
feats? Not  because  we  are  Philadel- 
phian  by  descent,  birth,  or  temporary 
sojourn.  Not  that  we  are  passionately 
add'icted  to  pepiper-pot  and  scrapple. 
We  have  spent  only  a  few  days  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  wa^'  in  1876,  for  the  centen- 
nial exhibition,  when  we  wondered  at 
the  magnificent  Corliss  engine,  and  the 
'Dreaming  lolanthe"  sculptured  in  Ibut- 
ter— lolanthe  melting  day  by  day;  when 
we  heard  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  refer 
to  Peigasus  as  "Pe-grash-lous."  Never- 
theless we  follow  feverishly  during  the 
season  the  fcrtunee  of  "Connie"  Mack 
and  his  merry  men. 

This  interest  is  a  survival.  Many  years 
ago  in  our  little  village  we  read  in  the 
Springfl'eld  Republican— wJiich  everynbody 
In  that  region  read,  although  few  agn-eed 
politically  with  Samuel  Bowles— and  in 
the  New  York  Times-  of  baseiball  games 
which  few  of  us  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  see;   games  .between  the  Athletics 
the  Atlantics,  the  Mutuals.   We  read  of 
one  MoBride,  the  formidatole,  undaunted 
wctorlous  pitcher  of  the  Athletics.  He 
oe«ame  our  hero.    We  never  saw  him 
prtch;  we  never  saw  him  in  repose;  vet 
today  he  is  to  us  the  first  of  pitchers  ' 
— "Vasaiine  princeps"  as  we  once  heard 
a  clerk  .sa,y  In  his  effort  to  impress  a 
I  cuEitomer  anS  make  a  sale.    Tell  it  not ! 
I  in  Philadelphia,  whisper  it  not  in  Bos-' 
ton.   We  have  never  seen  the  Athletics  I 
play.  Pleasures  of  the  baseball  field  are/ 
den.ied  us.    Chained  to  the  desk  bv  f 
sense  of  duty  and  the  wis.h  to  raise  j  , 
oair  feeble  way  the  moral  tone  of  Vk 
;community.  our  Hf^  is  one  of  unremlt- 
!  ting  toil. 


SEEN  AND  HEARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I    An  advertisement   In   this  momlng'w 

'newspaper:  "Dlscardcl  Men's  Clothing 
VVanted." 

Overheard  in  a  down-town  hat  shop: 
"Yes,  the  hat  Is  the  name  shape  as  .vour  ] 
(last  year's  one,  but  It's  much  chlcker."  I 
j  Boston.  P.  W.  S. 

I        FOR   "THREE"    READ  "TWO" 
As  the  World  Wags" 
I    With  great  glee,  more  than  800  one-  , 
I  time  U.  S.  sailors  read  Sunday  the  As- 
sociated Press'  story  of  the  Leviathan  I 
which,  according  to  the  A.  I^.,  "snorted  i 
steam    and    belched    smoke    from   her  ' 
three  great  funnels."    The  "Levi"  has  I 
three  funnels,  it  is  true,  but  the  third,  | 
or  after  funnel.  Is  a  dummy,  there  for  ■ 
looks  and  to  give  balance,  and  it  Is  in-  j 
capable  of  belching  smoke.      A.  GOB. 

THERE'S  BUT  A  STEP 

rrho  Ida  Coiinl-y  Pii>ne«r,  Ida  Grorc,  la  i 
Cherokee  golf  enthusiasts  have  pur-  ; 
chased  83  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  . 
city  limits  for  a  golf  links,  clubhouse 
and  everything.    The  land  lies  very  con-  ■ 
venlently,  being  close  to  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital. I 

  I 

BRITTLE,  BUT  NOT  CROOKED  [ 
As  the  World  Wags :  ! 

The  area  of  the  soverelgm  State  of  Ne-  i 
braska  was  dry  even  before  the  activi- 
ties of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Mr.  | 
Volstead  parched  It.  Snch  waters  as 
flow  within  its  bounds  are  so  highly 
charged  with  alkali  or  mud.  as  to  be  un- 
potable  by  human  beings,  and  Its  Bad 
Lands  still  contain  the  fossilized  skele- 
tons of  prehistoric  dinosaurs  and  ptcro- 
j  dactyls  which  died  from  drinking  them 
or  from  the  preferable  alternative  of 
thirst.  The  calcareous  processes  of  na- 
ture still  continue  in  that  arid  land.  A 
short  time  ago  one  Sabastlan  Garclco 
having  sought  to  provide  lliimself  with  a 
substitute  for  the  red  wine  of  sunny 
Italy,  to  which  he  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  accustomed,  was  seized  by  the 
minions  of  prohibition  and  haled  before 
the  court.  There  Us  officer,  As.sistant 
County  Attorney  Charles  Kubat,  pro- 
claimed the  heinous  immorality  of  the 
defendant  to  high  Heaven  and  the  pre- 
siding judge  with  such  vigor  of  gesticu- 
lation that  his  own  unlubrlcated  right 
shoulder  joint  creaked  loudly  and  be- 
came dislocated,  a  grim  omen  of  the 
attitude  of  divine  providence  toward 
limbs  of  the  law  when  flaunted  In  its 
face  In  prosecution  of  complaints  undei 
the  Volsteaid  act  Tliose  wihom  the  gods' 
wish  to  destroy  thev  first  made  brittle,  i 
The  process  has  begun  at  the  source.  ' 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  LOVER 

'Defendant  wrote,  'Re  our  meeting 
next  Sunday,  darling.  I  send  herewith 
particulars  of  time,  place,  etc'  " — Re- 
port of  recent  breach  of  promise  case. 

My  darling  little  Plpsy-Wlps, 

I  herewith  beg  to  state 
I'm  now  applying  both  my  Hps 

To  yours  of  even  date! 
Don't  think  on  Mabel  I  am  gone: 

Of  her  my  hands  I've  rinsed. 
My  love  for  her  was  cancelled  on 

■The  27th  inst. 

Referring  to  the  latter  part 

Of  your  esteemed  reply. 
You'll  certainly  have  all  my  heart, 

Your  fortune  all  my  eye! 
Your  doubting  word  came  like  a  bomb 

From  out  a  catapult. 
For  I  have  loved  you  madly  from 

The  27th  ult. 

Re  honeymoon,  you  do  not  name 

The  district  on  your  mem. — 
But  we  can  both  discuss  the  same 

Tonight  at  8  P.  M. 
In  separate  cover  (gone  away) 

Please  find  a  box  of  chocs. 
I'm  longing  for  our  wedding  day — 

The  27th  prox! 

 L.  G.  T.  In  London  Dally  CJhronlcle. 

THE  CAUTIOUS  EDITOR 

(Trom  the  Walden,  Co!.,  Star.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Howard  expected  . 
go  out  on  the  first  train,  so  If  one  h;- 

gone,  they  have.   

A  NOTE  ON  PRONUNCIATION 
As  the  World  Wags: 

You  say  that  some  people  might 
to   hear  Berkeley  street  called  '. 
clay."  Twenty  years  ago  one  oondi 
always    cried:    "Barclay    street.  Ho. 
Barclay!"  as  his  car  neared  that  lo.-a  - 
ity.     Local  pronunciations  are  fearfu! 
and  wonderful.     Down   here  on  Cape 
Cod  the  "ham"  In  words  like  Elastham 
Is   seldom    sllglited.    At   Pamet  (pro- 
nounced Parmet  locally)  river  In  Truro 
a  Boston  doctor  and  a  coast  guard  cap- 
tain were  great  friends.    One  day,  the 
doctor  saw  three  young  kittens  at  the 
life    saving    station.    "What    are  th 
names  of  the  kittens?"  asked  the  do 
tor. 

"Haven't  named  "em,"  replied  the  caj. 
tain.  „ 

"Why  don't  you  call  them  East-harr. 
Chat-ham,  and  Ware-ham?" 
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PAVLOWA 

Tor  her  second 'peirforinance  yester- 
««y  afternoon  In  the  Opera  House, 
jfme.  Pavlowa  arranged  a  very  long 
program,  which  seemed  none  the  shorter 
because  It  (began  Just  25  minutes  latf. 
nr«t  cajne  a  lengthy  ballet  of  the  good 
old  school,  with  verj'  ordinary  music 
by  Drlgo,  "The  Magic  Flute."  and  then 
the  perennially  attractive  "Fairy  Doll 
of  Bayer,  with  six  or  seven  "divertisse- 
ments" to  close.  In  two  of  these  Mme. 
Pavlowa  danced,  as  well  as  In  the 
"Fairy  Doll." 

As  alwavs,  she  danced  with  exquisite 
grace,  above  all  In  the  famous  "Pav- 
lowa Gavotte."  Unfortunately  alie 
presented  nothing  yesterday  which  al- 
lowed her  to  show  her  skill  In  panto- 
mime or  get  h«r  Infinite  vaniety  of 
beautiful  poses.  In  which  directions  her 
most  notable  ability  always  lay.  for  In 
sheer  technical  virtuosity  there  have 
been  other  dancers  to  equal  her.  The 
one  great  technical  feat  in  which  she 
has  long  surpassed  all  rivals — her  effort- 
!ess  soarings  hiigh  up  in  the  air.  as 
though  for  her  the  law  of  gravitation 
ceased  to  exist — she  performed  but  sel- 
dom yesterday,  and  only  once  success- 
fully. Her  dancing  In  the  "Fairy  Doll" 
though,  remains  a  marvel  of  cleverness, 
an  exceedingly  astute  adaptation  of  the 
means  at  hand  to  the  end. 

Mme.  Pavlowa's  company  seems 
stronger  In  Us  men  than  in  Its  wom«i. 
Miss  Butsova.  however,  although  she 
has  not  yet  sufficient  virtuosity  at  her 
command  to  carry  the  entire  weight  of 
the  dreary  "Magic  Flute,"  nevertlieless 
danced  charmingly  in  the  second  ballat 
and  also  In  a  divertissement;  in  many 
respects  she  dances  much  like  Mme. 
Pavlowa.  Miss  .Stuart,  too.  showed 
charm  and  individuality  above  her  fel- 
lows. Mr.  NovikofC,  the  leading  man. 
proved  himself  a  solo  dancer  of  flnc- 
technlque,  and  as  partner  to  Mme.  Pav- 
lowa he  gave  valuable  help  indeed. 

Mr.  Pianowski  showed  skill  in  charac- 
terization, and  Mr.  Karavareff  danced  in 
an  amazing  way  that  brought  him  hearty 
applause.  The  men,  indeed,  were  good. 
The  "corps  de  ballet"  and  the  orchestra, 
if  not  capital,  were  probably  as  good  a* 
one  has  a  right  to  expect.  The  cos- 
tumes, though,  were  better,  very  pretty. 
Indeed.  A  large  audience  witnessed  the 
performance.  K.  R.  G. 

FINAL  PERFORMANCE 

Mme.  Pavlowa  Completes  Series  of 
Entertainments  Here 
Mme.  Pavlowa  and  her  company  gave 
9  last  of   three  entertainments  last 
ght  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  The 
halletB  were  the  "Polish  Wedding."  with 
commonplace   music   by  Lewandowski. 
and  the  charming  "Fairy  Tales."  with 
le  delightful,  music  of  Tschaikovsky. 
I  "Fairy  Talf&".the  heroes  and  hero- 
es dear  to   cnildren   old   and  young 
pre  Introduced:     Mme.   Pavlowa  and 
Ir.  Novikoff.  as  Princess  Aurora  and 
rince  Desire;  the  Blue  Bird  (Mr.  Dom- 
•owskt)  and   Princess  Florlnda  (Miss 
;utsova);  l,ittle  Red  Riding  Hood  (Miss 
Rartlett)  and  others.    Vhe  dancing  of 
the  Blue  Bird  apd  the  Princess,  of  Puss 
in  Boots  (Mr.  Zalewski)  and  the  White 
•at  (Miss  Griffiths)  were  marked  feat- 
ures of  the  ballet,  while  the  Chinese 
nance  of  Miss  Cabuzuella  and  Mr.  Nelle 
was  amusing.    Mme.  Pavlowa  shone  in 
liis  ballet  and  later  as  "The  Dragon' 
I  ly  ••    The  Greek  Dance,  after  the  man- 
ler'  of   Isadora  Duncan's   pupils,  was 
.leasing  to  the  eye.  although  the  en- 
emble  was  not  always  letter-perfect, 
other  diverissements   ^^ere  Mr.   ISovl-  , 
koffs    "Pirate    Dance';    "Recruit    and  , 
Cantinera"  (Miss  and  Mr.  Ba'iszewska) 
Anltra  s  Dance  (Miss  Fnede),  and  Pad 
..reusUi  s  Minuet  danced  by  Miss  But 
sova   and   Mr.   Warjynski.       Les  On- 
deries"  brought  the  close. 

The  entertainment  richly  deserved  a 
UiXfier  audience.           „  " 

HARVARD  SINGERS"! 

'    The~Harx-ard  Glee  Club  Is  ^"^^y? 
of    an   audience    In    Boston    and  last 
night's  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.     Every  seat! 
was  taken  when  Dr.  Davison    the  con- 
ductor, waved  MS  hand  to  begin  and 
riot  a  half  dozen  persons  left  unt  1  tne 
very  end.    It  was  a  friendly  and  en- 
thusiastic audience,  too.  and  applauded 
generously  everything  on  the  P^ogr^^ 
The   club   sans  with  its  accustomed 
confidence  and  surety.     There   ^^^s  a 
rinsing  sweetness  in  Its  rendering  of 
musical  pieces,  some  of  lliem  far  f'om 
easy,    and    requiring    Intensive  6tu*r 
that  won  admiration.    The  fresh,  free, 
unworn  voice  of   youth   was   ma  iifest 
and  the  result  was  as  refreshing  as  a 
strong  Bast  wind  from  oft  the  sea. 

The  basses  and  "baritones.  especiaUy. 
distinguished  themselves,  producing  a 
deep  and  thrilling  volume  of  harmony 
!n  which  the  individuals  were  com- 
pletely merged  in  a  rolling  torrent  of 

sound.   -. — — 7-^"'~~;„i 

Pablo  C^als.  -celUst,  assisted,  and 
his  performance  lent  material  a.d  to 
U  e  success  of  the  whole  entertainment. 

From  the  stately  "Harvard  H>'mn,  ] 
which  was  the  opening  selection,  to 
Dubols-s  "Oiorus  of  the  Faithful,"  In 


'onclusion.  the  program  was  exop'  l 
ly  arranged.  It  was  rather  noticeable 
that  there  were  only  two  minor  se- 
lections by  German  composers  upon  It. 
Russian.  Finn,  French  and  Polish  pre- 
domlnatdng. 

Especially  delightful  to  hear  were  two 
songs  by  Arensky.  "Must  I  Forever" 
and  "The  Steaming  Rill,"  in  which  Mr. 
Casals  played  the  'cello  obb'ligato.  Voices 
and  instrument  blended  perfectly. 

A  group  of  Finnish  student  songs, 
plaintive  melodies  with  an  tinusual 
rhythm,  was  heartily  applauded. 

Mr.  Casals  .was  gloriously  at  home  in 
I  his  part  of  the  program,  displaying  a 
I  warmth,  a  sj-mpathy  and  a  purity  of 
tone  and  expression  that  stamp.s  him 
a  real  artist.  The  Minuet  Iby  Debussy 
,  and  the  AIlegro-Appassionato.  by  Saint- 
!  Saens  were  given  with  particular  apirit  ^ 
'and  effect.    _  .^a=ur.imiM^  ■  ' 

Hartnrd  Hjjnn  i  r^'J^^ 

Iniproperia  Palcatrtna 

Glee  Olub 

Sonnta  in  G  major  SHmman:?! 

Arioso   

Allegro  Splritoso   JoualUe 

'yti.  Otsals 

.Autumn   Oreehanlnov 

.Must  1  For  Ever  Arensk.T 

The  Steaming  Kill  Aren-ky 

•Oello  ohbllgato  by  Mr.  Casals 

Song  of  tho  Ni.rht  Ballantine 

SliKtent  Songs  of  Flnlaiui: 

The  Poor  Little  Girl  Merlkantn 

SuTnmer  Kveiilng  Palmgrcn 

I  m  Coming  Home  Palmgreu 

Glee  Club 

Larghetto  I>amentoso  Oodowsky 

Meoiiet   D'jbussy 

nanse  ESpagnoIe  Granados 

L'abel'Ilc   Schiil.Pit 

Allegro  Appassionato   Saint  S;iens 

Mr.  Oasals 

Psaume  OXXI  MiUiaud 

Ija  Garde  Passe,  from    'Les  Deux  .\v,ircs" 

Grctr.v 

Chorus  of   the   Faithful,    from  "Parailisi- 
Lost"   Dubois 


'i)b 


1  We  have  received  several  letters  In, 
regard  to  the  determination  of  the  limit 
I  of  territorial  waters.  One  correspond- 
ent eays  that  the  limit  of  three  miles 
was  sanctioned  by  Gen.  George  Wa.eh- 
ington  and  Sir  William  Scott,  I^rd 
Stowell.  (When  Earl  Russell  In  1863  spoke 
in  tlie  House  of  Lords  on  the  selzaire 
of  British  ships  by  American  cruisers, 
he  referred  to  Lord  Stowell  as  carrying 
fhe  principle  favoring  captors  ^  P^^"  ■ 
haps^rathe'^  a  severe  length  thou^^be- 
yond  doubt  they  were  In  co"'"'-"^'^^ ^.'''^ 
the  law  of  nations.)  A"°ther^^Ti^a\'-the 

"Thomas  Jefferson  s"&Sf 
Gulf  stream  Is  'ttie  natural  limit  for  the 

united  States.'  "  Still  ^°^^er  «^>H,Vem 
w,hen  Napoleon  waa  sent  to  St.  Helena 
the  British  goveiTiment  decreed  that  no 
vessel  should  loiter  ^'''^^lJ'\'^^ll°Ji 
the  .sland.  This  decree  respected 
by  all  nations.  Here  are  some  legal  deh 

nitions:  

THE    THREE-MILE  LIMIT 
\s  the  World  Wags: 

'  That  the  "limit  of  territorial  waters 
was  determined  at  a  time  when  the 
maximum  range  of  guns  was  three 
miles"  seems  to  be  the  correct  explaiia- 
tlon  In  view  of  many  authorities  on  In 
ternational  law.  _ 

Pomeroy,  Int.  Law,  p.  176,  says: 
,t  ,s  settled  that. this  dominion  inclu^^^ 

i:;'r;rh         upon  the 

I  shore  and  fired  out  upon  the  --^  ^J^ 

'^uto^^i^^rr^^4l^-' 


n>,d  y.-- 

Voi;i   fingers  mo\  ,      v.  , 
art 

That  I  mu9t  dream  those  lyric  f^'^'iiK* 
Are  but  six  cords  stretched  on  mj 

Hano've'J:  N.   ^ANAILTTIKOS. 

<'GO  TO  THE  HEAD" 

(FroDi  an  examination  peJper  of  a  f^''"'  "? 
theTpr!^  valley  (111.)  grammar  «ahool. 

Queetion-Name  five  plants  of  most 
itwnortance  to  iTvan. 

'"^^er-n>  Tobaoco  (to  smoke  and 
chew).  (2)  Hops  (to  make  beer),  ii) 
Corn  (to  make  whiskey).  (4)  Grapes  (to 
make  wine).  (5)  Dried  grapes  (to  distill 

brandy).  

SHOULD  IT? 
(An  eflTortlaement  In  fh«  Ohioago  Tribune.) 

BACHELOR  BUTTONLESS 
SOISETTE  PAJAMAS 
The  Idea  of  no  buttons  on  one's  pa- 
jamas should  interest  wives  as  well  as 

bachelor?.  

iAFE  IN  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 
Phllmore  Graves,  an  "n^ertakex  doe-= 
a  thriving  buslnejisjUElkhart,  Ind. 
OUR  TAILORING  DEPARTMENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  Mr.  .Johnson  has  carried  his  sartorial 
Investigations  to  the  point  of  noting 
that  In  Boston  for  Sunday  suppers  the 
reverent  don  morning  coats,  and  the 
^roflne  elect  the  lounge  suit,  while  n 
Manhattan  for  the  same  f^f 
claw-hammer  and  dinner  jacket  are  the 
rule,  will  he  favor  with  a  decision  on 
the  proper  Sunday  evening  ral^ment  for 
sav  New  Haven  or  Springfield-to  say 
nothing  of  the  middle  West? 
Cambridge.  ^- 
And  should  a  smart,  correct  New 
Yorker,  for  a  dance,  on  the  Cape,  put 
on  a  black  "Sunday-go-to-meetlng.  re- 
lieved by  a  gay  but  formal  white  waist- 
coat? 


"hTtri  as  one  vi  iin-  uui-'iers  ol  niddern 
times. 

Particularly  was  tliis  the  case  In  the 
Spanish  Symphony.  The  andante  and 
rondo  were  given  with  effortless  ease 
and  also  a  true  Spanish  fervor  that 
earried  the  piece  triumphantly  on.  In 
the  "Hymn  to  the  Sun."  by  Rlmsky- 
Korsakoff.  the  player  displayed  his 
versatility.  It  was  distinguished  by 
passage  after  passage  of  exquisite 
^eauty. 

The    program,    which    also  Included 
Vltali's  "Chaconne."   Ries's   "Perpetuo  \ 
Mobile"   and  Wieniawsky's  "Polonaise 
in    A    major,"    was    decidedly   of   tlie  I 
popular  order.    No  heavy  classics  there.  > 
You  could  have  whistled  eVery  air  had 
you  chosen. 

Mr.  Chotzinoff.  the  accompanist,  was 
a  powerful  prop  and  assistance  to  the 
violinist.  The  symphony  rendering  was 
almost  a  piano  and  violin  duet.   


111! 


Scottish  Fantasle  

grs^in-pi^or:.:":;;::::::::^^)-?:: 

Dance  No.  12   Sariwt^ 

Matogiwna   S»Mi«,f 

H.Jb5nera  ..   

Caiprlte  No.  24  -  ■  - 

22D  CONCERT 


liiisk  of  >t 
Toiui!  1 
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THE  BOSTON  "R" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  break  Into  print  once  more  in 
protest  against  Mr.  Martin's  phonetic 
snelling  of  Bostoneee?  His  western  ear 
Is  not  yet  attuned  to  the  subUe  shading 
which  differentiates  "half"  from 
"cough."  And  in  common  with  other 
persons  hailing  from  west  of  the  Hud- 
son he  Insists  upon  regarding  the  Bos- 
ton "r"  before  consonants  as  non-exis- 
tent This  Is  not  the  case,  as  a  very 
simple  rhyme  will  demonstrate: 
Who  Is  the  man  that  gave  me  a  hoist? 
Eh '' 

The  man  In  the  brand  "e-w  Ford? 
If  1  knew  his  name.  I  d  give  him  an 
oysteh 
Stew  for  his  reward. 
As  rhymed  here,  the  spelling  oysteh 
is  more  nearly  a  phonetic  reproduction 
of  the  pronunciation  heard  sometimes  In 
and  around  Chicago  than  that  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  v,„„hi» 
No    the  Boston  "r"  plays  Us  humble 
tiart' before  consonants  as  well  as  be- 
fore vowels.    But  like  the  platform  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  given  by  the 
raflroad  conductor  to  the  local  politician. 
It  is  made  to  get  in  on.  not  to  stand  om 
MV  tongue  aches    this    minute  at  the 
thought  that    some    day  1  may  be  iii 
Grand  Island.  Neb.,  and  may  be  forced 
to  say  In  a  manner  Intelligible  to  the 
local  population:  Mr 
"Can  vou  inform  me.  sir,  whether  Mr. 
Herbert  Porter  and  Mr.  Arthur  Carter 
llvB  here  or  next  door?" 

As  to  "rawr"  oysters  (or  If  it  must  be. 
"ovstahs").  I  plead  guilty  for  my  be- 
loved city^    I  have  been  struggling  for 
ears  to  get  rid  of  the  "  dear  of  order- 


^,rslons  ^rtUes.'^  ^    ^  J 

Kent's  Commentar    s    Vor                J  e^^^^^^^  ,he 

offers  a  P°««''^'f„^°' "f  the  great  Im-  ordah  "  still  prevails,  even  in 

should  prevail  in  spite  oiv'     B                lawr  oi  .     .    .  ^,v,„=.^,.t 


and  this  Is  g^"^J^"\he  co'^g^^^ 
marine  league:  and  , 
United  States  have  recoejiUlf.i^t  courts 
itatlon,  by  authorizing  the  dis  rict 
to  take  cognizance  of  an  captur 
r-:,"rho^re™^Tct'orc:n^ess,  .une 

1794,  ch.  BO.         TM„HnTiarv    vide  can- 
Bo->er'sI^w  D  fnary,^^^^^^^^,^ 


„on  Shot,  is  authority  for  the  following^ 
.^L^Urrrsr  e^essL  Idear- 
'p".;"^!:" r'sfv^rc^t^  can  defend  hi^ 
Kxten^T^is  emp,re  o'er       -ten.  way 
The  shot  sent  thundering 


he  charmed  circles  on  Chestnut  and 
west  Cedah  streets.  Enamored  Boston - 
lans  who  write  poetry  to  their  nances  in 
Fort  Wayne  or  Fond  du  Lao  as  follows; 
Margarita. 
You  are  sweeter 
Than  the  rose  upon  Its  stem 
can  expect  nothing  else  than  cold  dis- 
dain from  the  fair  one.  . 

The  Boston  "r"  will  never  stilt  the 
West  entirely.    But  In  matters  like  the 
above,  we  can.  If  we  "watch  our  step, 
avoid  some  ridicule.  ^.t^^-t^ 
4  WM.  HOWBLI*  REED. 

Sozhttxj^ 


The  shot 

ASSIES '^he  limit  of  his  Just  domain.' 

'  p-^-r  ^^'^  2\4'\rvattrsrv 

Law  of  Europe,  p.  Z04 ,  ana  ^ 
\  of  Nations,  p.  20k 

ARABESQUE 


HEIFETZ  PLAYS  WITH 
WARMTH  AND  EMOTION 


Presents  Program  »f  Popular  Pieces 
at  Symphony  Hall 

There  are  those  who  have  called  -the 
playing  of  Jascha  Helfetz  cold,  lacking 
the  divine  fire,  that  touch  of,  human 
sympathy  that  makes  the  really  great 
violinist.  They  have  pronounced  him 
be  a  sort  of  marvellous  automaton 


,  ^r»r>fc-^  — —   to    be    a    Sv»      L  ,  , 

j  ^.gh  scented  gates  of  fl^.red  Producing^  music^of  ^  s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Xnto^Uie  vaulted  tent  of  drean.  -^^^^  destitute ^of^sou.^^^,^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^ 
..^     seeking    new.    ----^  ^^med  ha.  they^^^^ 

-^^n^SuA^rof-^T'Zl'^amp; 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  22d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux.  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Hadyn.  Symphony  In  D  (V.  & 
H.  No.  2);  Schumann,  Entr'acte;  Ranz 
des  Vaches  (Mr.  Speyer,  English  horn 
solo);  Invocation  of  the  Wltoh  of  the 
Alps;  Wagnor.  "GoOd  Friday  Spell"  from 
■Parsifal";  Strauss.  "Don  Quixote"  (Mr 
Bedettl.  solo  violoncello;  Mr.  Fournel. 
viola  solo). 

Haydn's  symphony,  ever  fresh,  spon- 
taneous, yet  contrapuntally  worked  In 
a  masterly  manner,  gave  much  pleasure. 
What  a  skilful  employment  of  little 
themes  In  themselves  of  slight  signifi- 
cance save  for  their  Blake-Uke  inno- 
cence and  gayety!  Yet  In  the  Introduc- 
tion there  Is  a  deeper  note,  for  contrary 
to  current  and  easy  belief,  Haydn's 
music  is  not  all  beer,  skittles  and 
dancing.  Trere  are  even  gloomy  pages 
in  some  of  his  quartets;  tragic  pages 
in  his  "Seven  Last  Words."  and  the 
Prelude  to  "The  Creation."  depicting 
Chaos.  Is  singularly  contemporaneous. 
Mr.  Monteux  and  the  orchestra  gave 
a  delightful  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  so  clean,  crisp,  well- 
proportioned  and  full  of  life. 

Schumann's  music  to  "Manfred."  with 
the  exception  of  the  Overture,  had  not 
been  heard  at  these  concerts  for  a  good 
many  years.    Does  »ny  one  read  "Man- 
fred" today?    To  one  familiar  with  the 
i    poem    this   music    might   seem  Inade- 
}   quate.     Something  more  melodramatic 
might    be    expected,    although  many 
I   pages  of  T?haikovsky's  music,  delib- 
erately melodramatic,  are  rather  bore- 
some;  but  the  Russian's  Witch  of  the 
Alps  is  more  poetically  fantastic  than 
Schumann's,  whose  little  cataract  re- 
minds   one    of    the    sheetlron  scenery 
decorating  beer  gardens  in  the  Germany 
of  the  good  old  days.    His  Entr'acte,  a 
pretty  thing,  suggests  one  of  his  piano 
pieces   lightly  scored.     The  Ranz  des 
Vaches.  beautifully  played  by  Mr.  Spey- 
er, would  have  been  still  more  effective 
if  It  had  been  performed  on  the  stage, 
or    behind    the    back    of    It.    as  Mr. 
Loeffler's     trumpets     in    his  "Pagan 
Poem"  were  played.    Yesterday,  as  Mr. 
Speyer  was  stationed  off  stage  to  the 
right,   the  echo  was  so  faint  that  at 
times  it  was  barely  -  audible  to  those 
seated  on  his  side. 

The  "Good  Friday  Spell"  was  com- 
posed by  Wagner  long  before  the  other 
pages  of  "Parsifal."  It  Is  less  sophis- 
ticated, less  theatrical.  By  Its  title  most 
appropriate  music  for  Good  Friday,  it 
would  move  the  hearer  and  arouse  in 
him  that  "deep  fit  of  devotion  and  pro- 
found contemplation  of  the  first  com- 
poser," of  which  Sir  Thomas  Brow*e 
speaks,  even  if  It  were  not  entitled  and 
heard  on  any  Friday. 

"Don  Quixote"  is  interesting  chiefly — 
one  is  tempted  to  say.  only— when  the 
pages  are   pure  music,   not  grotesque_ 
tonal  pictures   in-  panoramic  form  of 
the     Don's     adventures.      One  could 
easily    spare    the    bleating   sheep  and 
the  too  celebrated  wind-machine.  The 
emotional  and  eloquent  pages  are  those 
suggested  by  the  Don's  chlvalric  pas- 
sion, his  vision  of  the  Ideal  woman,  his 
Dulcinea.  and  then  the  music  of  the 
death,  which  even  the  realistic  death- 
rattle  or  checking  of  speech  <lo»s  "°t 
mar      In  the  more  objectively  pictoria 
variations,  Strauss  Is 
as  In  his  tracing  musically  the  roRue^ 
Till   Eulensplegel's   mad  PJfVi'^"""* 
they  bring  him  to  ^^^l.^'^^^^^'j^^Jl 
the    tone-poems    "Till"     Is  Stra.uss 
masterpiece    in    the   i"^  *""""  ,f  ' 
the   projection   of   his  own  c'^aracter 
in  his  picturing  this  or  that  combat  o 
Don  Quixote,  the  variations,  "^^ 
common  phrase,  do  not  'j"'^^  ""'„J  *• 
are  meaningless,  mere  ^f  j'l^'/^''^^. 
even  to  the  hearer  ^^ose  eyes  are  giu. 
0   the   program,   anx.ousb    hoping  t 
dentlfy  each  variation  ^^^^^^^ 
.hould  Sancho  Fan..a  be  af/",^;"f,,„ 
greater  part  of  the  time  with  the 
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lie  tub.'i  with  bass-c  iHrliiot,  used  lo 
•plfy  hini  at  the  beslnnlng,  !«  more 
1  keeping:  with  him.  Fortunately 
irauM  did  not  attempt  to  give  several 
loverbs  of  Sancho  aa  mottoes  to 
arlallons  which  he  mleht  have  wrlt- 
The  pprformancp  was  luminous 
hd  brilliant.  Mr.  Bedettl  played  the 
loloncello  part  In  an  Incomparable 
lanner.  with  a  poetic  expression  of 
he  finer  pages  that  rose  to  memorable 
lonnencc.  Mr.  Vournel.  having  a  less 
onsplcuoiis  role — and  for  the  most 
art  less  gratefiil  music — gave  an  eicel- 
ent  performance,  as  did  the  superb 
rchestra. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
'he  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
ows:      Convers.^,    Symphony     No.  2. 

major  (first  performance);  Wagner, 
ntroduction  and  Bacchanale,  "Tann- 
meuser";  "Forest  Murmurs"  from 
Siegfried":  Siegfried's  passage  to 
Jruennhllde's  Rook,  Morning  Dawn, 
legfrled's  Rhine  Journey,  and  close. 
Dusk  of  the  Goda." 


well,  playt 
Chelsea,  ai 
each  game 


i|,  as  dea^l  ;is 
MufTiclent  for 
r.,ill»  were  col- 
ored green,  but  tht  prevailing  color  for 
-several  years  was  red.    During  that  pe- 
riod,  a  white  ball  would  have  appeared 
strange  on  a  ball  field  as  a  whIU 

Ball  players  had  an  idea  that  AeWers 
In  the  sun  field  could  see  a  red  ball 
when  batted  high  in  the  air  fetter  than 
a  white  ball.  Later,  as  P'tche"  /l^^"'" 
oped  more  and  more  speed  with  the  un- 
der-hand throw.  It  became  evident  that 
the  batsman  could  see  a  white  ball  bet- 
ter than  he  could  see  a  red  o"';  J^' 
red  ball  was  discarded,  and  with  it  went 
the  creen  as  well,  passing  Into  history 
now  so  obscured  by  the  corroding  touch 
of  time  that  the  boys  of  today  wUl  prob- 
thom  as  fictions.' 

U  F.  J.  B. 


ably  regard  them  as  fictions 


Boston. 


Young  Mr.  Sobert  Rlngllng,  having  a 
singing  voice,  purposes  to  leave  the 
circus  ring  for  the  opera  house.  This 
may  be  called  a  change  of  scene  but  not 
necessarily  a  change  of  occupation. 


"I'VE  NO  ABIDING  PLACE" 
Mrs,  Clare  Sheridan,  who  has  dlsooiv- 
ered  in  this  country  the  fawn  woman 
with  no  "lumps  and  bumpe,"  in  no  re- 
spect resembling  the  Venus  of  Mllo, 
having  learned  that  Americans  do  not 
care  for  portrait  busts  even  when  made 
by  her  in  her  best  Trotzky-Lenln  man- 
ner, will  not  live  In  America  because 
she  "mutrt  have  serenity."  This  Is 
singular  In  vierw  of  the  fact  that  as  a 
talker  she  holds  the  floor  since  the  de- 
parture of  Mrs.  Asqulth.  She  will  not 
live  in  England — on  account  of  her  rel- 
atives. She  cannot  live  In  Italy,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  money  there;  nor  can 
she  be  happy  in  her  beloved  soviet  Rus- 
sia, because  there  is  no  food  there.  What 
is  the  poor  lady  to  do?  She  might  find 
a  peaceful  home  with  the  Copper  Es- 
kimos of  Coronation  Gulf,  though  we 
doubt  whether  they  eat  the  Eskimo  pie 
that  is  now  on  sale  In  Boston. 


THE  ATAVISTIC  MAID 

(From  the  ChIca«o  Tribune) 
Listen,  Sweetheai^,  to  my  plea. 

Cut  this  highly  cultured  game, 
AH  this  fine  gentility 

Grows  to  be  exceeding  tame. 
What  I  want  Is  low  brow  love. 

Heavy  knock-down  cave  man  stuff, 
I'm  no  cooing  turtle  dove. 

Treat  me  rough,  kid.  treat  me  rough! 

Can  the  soft  and  weepy  sighs. 

Chop  the  meek  and  humble  pose, 
I'm  no  cut  glass  raffle  prize, 

I'm  no  fragile  little  rose. 
Grab  me  with  a  python  grip; 

If  I  struggle,  call  the  bluff, 
Want  my  love?    Then  take  the  tip. 

Treat  me  rough,  kid.  treat  me  rough! 

I  don't  want  my  cheek  caressed. 

With  a  nice  respectful  peck, 
Yank  me  wildly  to  your  chest — 

If  I  fight  you.  break  my  neck. 
Please  don't  be  a  gentle  dub. 

Spilling  lah-dah-dah-ish  stuff, 
Woo  and  win  me  with  a  club. 

Treat  me  rough,  kid,  treat  me  rough! 

M.  T.  O'G. 

These  verses  were  puWIshed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  the  belief  that  "M. 
T.  O'G"  was  the  author;  but  several 
persons  wrote  to  "B.  L.  T.'s"  successor 
saying  they  had  rea4  the  verses  long 
ago  In  a  magazine  when  they  were 
signed  by  another  name.  Are  they  fa- 
miliar to  any  one  of  our  readers? 


GREEN   AND   RED  BALLS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  afternoon  of  St.  Patrick's  day 
I  met  Mr.  Ingomar  McClusky  saunter- 
ing along  Beacon  street.  In  Brookllne, 
near  CooUdge  Corner.  He  wore  a  "plug" 
hat,  as  In  the  good  old  days,  when  every 
Irish  gentleman  felt  that  he  was  not  ap- 
propriately garbed  and  was  lacking  In 
reverence  for  the  day  If  his  head  was 
not  topped  by  a  tall  hat.  His  neat  four- 
in-hand  tie  was  of  greenish  cast,  sub- 
dued and  harmonious,  and  he  swung  a 
thick  cane  Jauntliy.  as  Irish  gentlemen 
were  wont  to  do  when  St.  Patrick's  day 
was  not  altogether  one  of  sentiment. 

After  disclaiming  any  discourtesy  In 
referring  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  as  a 
"good  old  scout.''  since  he  used  the  term 
"scout"  strictly  In  Its  dictionary  mean- 
ing of  "a  person  sent  out  to  obtain  and 
bring  In  information,"  which  he  felt  was 
the  especial  prerogative  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  McClusky  remarked,  anent  the  day: 

"Do  you  know,  my  boy,  that  I  have 
seen  a  very  lively,  yes,  I  might  even  say 
very  spirited,  game  of  baseball  played 
With  a  green  ball?  Faith,  I  believe  it 
was  on  St.  Patrick's  day  at  that,  and  a 
good  fight  went  with  It. 

"It  will  surprise  you,  no  doubt,  to 
he4r  that  in  the  early  seventies  the 
tcapue  teams,  and  the  college  teams  as 


"BIL-REKA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  recent  communication  In  your  col- 
umn alludes  to  the  liberties  taken  by 
trainmen  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  our  old  home  town,  Billerlca. 
Alas!  the  thing  that  Is  has  been,  even 
from  of  old.  In  our  boyhood,  when  the 
"Billerlca  &  Bedford  Branch"  of  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  was  new,  we 
made  the  trip  to  and  from  school  In 
Boston  each  day.  As  we  approached 
Billerlca  station  on  the  return  trip,  a 
trainman.  neW  to  the  aervlce,  would 
open  the  rear  door  of  the  car  and 
shout:  "Bll-lerl-ca !'•  accent  on  the  eeo- 
j  ond.  From  the  opposite  end  of  the  car 
would  come  the  proclamation  from  an- 
i  Ther  new  man  :  "Bllly-reeker!''  After 
'  the  tumult  and  the  had  jjled, 

J  Conductor  F— 


■  <>iiturie«.  In 
ter.-flioolt,  laid 

,l<,v\n  cli'v  diii  ir.in  liiiii  nation'*  Juris- 
diction over  adjacent  waters  extended 
as  far  as  11  was  able  tc  enforce  respect 
by  force  of  arma,  which,  as  stated 
above,  was  limited  by  the  range  of 
contemporary  artillery  to  about  three 
miles  fronti  the  shoi-e. 

As  the  column  conductors  say,  Byn- 
kershoek's  doctrine  'Hied  a  1-  f-  want 
and  was  accepted  by  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe  as  a  maxim  of  Inter-, 
national  law.  Previous  to  this  It  was 
the  fashion  for  rulers  to  puUorth  all 
sorts  of  claims  as  to  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  over  various  waters.  The 
English,  for  example.  Insisted  on  the 
dominion  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  made 
the  French.  Dutch  and  Spanish  strike 
their  topsails  to  English  ve.<!sel.i 
wliereever  met,  under  pain  of  being  flred 
upon 


lu: 


first  nusDunu  ai  tne  end  of  the  play'  In 
a  aoene  combining  comedy  with  mora', 
axioms,  and  send  comforted  multitudes 
home  with  the  pleasant  delusion  that 
things  are  not  what  they  are.  It  would 
have  been  easy,  but  it  would  have  been 
erimtnal.  I  have  committed  crimes,  and 
may  commit  more,  but  not  that  variety 
of  crime.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
'public,  also  for  you.  That  is  why  I 
'will  not  alter  my  play.  It  may  be  bad. 
but  If  I  altered  it  It  would  be  worse. 
Yours  ever.  "ARNOLD  BENNETT. 
"12b,  Qeorje  street,  Hanover  square." 


Present-day  toss-pots  and  free  drinkn 

ers  can  thank  a  schnapps-drinking  Hol- 
lander of  the  18th  century  that  the  VoU 
stead  act  today  ends  at  three  miles  from 
the  shoreline  of  a  presumably  free 
country.      CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND. 


who  had  the  repu- 


A  Roman  correapondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  says  of  Mmte.  Duse  In 
■«Co8a  Sla"  at  the  Constan^I  Theatre, 
that  at  63  she  has  the  vitality  of  spirit 
If  not  the  appearance  of  a  young  wom- 
1  an.     "No  one  who  rtom  that  first  per- 
formance will  forget  her  Impersonation 
!  of  the  motWer — an  Impersonation  alight 
I  with  mother-love,  a  figure  lifted  above 
material  desire  by  her  pas.srion  for  her 
dhild.     In  Duse  the  thousand-and-one 
'  elements  of  acting  ai-"e  blended  Into  a 
00  many  dramatists  have  yielded  whole  of  the  gi-eatest  simplicity,  a 

beautiful  ^voJce,    the    most  expressive 


tation  of  many  years'  service  with- th« 
road,  would  walk  down  the  aisle  an- 
nouncing conversationally  and  reassurr 
Ingily:  "Bll-reka.  Bil-reJca"  ;  with  the 
proper  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  There 
are,  I  'believe,  3'6'5  ways  for  pronouncing 
the  name  of  the  town  by  outlanders. 
with  possibly  one  additional  for  Leap 
Year ;  hut  for  the  Initiated  there  .Is  hut 

one.    Conductor  F   had  be^n  lui* 

■tlated.  SH-A.WSHIJT. 


TRUE,    EVEN    IN  BOSTON 

(Urom  the  Washlnigrton  Star.) 
"You     never    have    your  trousers 
creased." 

"I  decided  to  give  Op  that  evidence  of 
neatness."  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
/'some  time  ago.  I  have  examined  the 
Bth.tues  of  numerous  great  statesmen, 
and  none  of  them  have  creased  trous- 
ers." 


PUBLIC  MEN  AND  JOURNALISTS 

(Grimm's  Literary  CoTtrespondonce.  1700) 
M.  de  St.  Foix  Is  a  man  especially 
praised  by  our  Journalists,  because  he 
has  declared  several  times  that  he 
wotild  cut  off  the  ears  of  any  one  that 
dared  to  attack  him.  These  gentlemen 
are  convinced  that  he  would  keep  his 
word. 


CUSH,  GEN'L 


J.  THROCKMORTON 
M'G'R 

tFrom  P.  F.  V.'s  Ctolumn  In  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune) 

F.  F.  v.:  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  cnish 
at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
salesmen  of  Push,  Gush  &  Gush  con-i 
eluded  his  remarks  by  sayl^lr: 

"In  the  last  analysis  the  main  prob-i 
lem  Is  the  study  of  the  prospect.  Put 
your  proposition  before  him;  get  his 
reaction  to  It  and  then  clinch  your 
arguments  by  stralght-from-the-shoul- 
der  hammer  blows.   I  thank  you." 

Upon  being  congratulated  on  his  sound 
business  instinct,  as  shown  In  his  ad- 
dress, he  smiled  deprecatlngly  and  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  said:  "It  is  noth- 
ing, nothing.  Just  a  little  thought  of 
mine  that  I  developed  to  Its  logical 
conclusion  In  the  chair  car  last  even- 
'"g-"  Lu  B.  Y. 


THE  BROAD  "A"  AGAIN* 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  sure  we  all  are  that  p«ox>le  who 
don't  conform  to  our  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  "A"  are  snobbish  or  boorish. 
You  head  an  article  by  "Ulyosote"  with 
an  ironical  "O  Do  They?"  because  he 
says  that  most  well-bred  Massachusetts 
people  use  the  broad  "Ah"  and  speak 
of  the  "cockney  origin  of  the  'aw'  sound 
used  by  uncultivated  Englishmen,"  al- 
though In  England  It  Is  sometimes  caUsd 
the  Oxford  accent. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  writing  his  dic- 
tionary in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury— and  he  surely  knew  whereof  he 
spoke — recognized  three  sounds  of  "A": 
"aw."  which  he  thought  probably  the 
ancient  sound  of  the  Saxons;  the  Italian, 
as  in  father,  and  a  sound  peculiar  to  the 
English  language  as  in  "face,"  "place." 
So.  why  should  we,  who  prefer  our  "A" 
flat,  as  in  the  Cape  C3od  clam  and  Its 
habitat,  curl  our  Hps  at  those  whose 
usage  has  come  down  through  the  cen- 
turies?  PETER  PINEO  CHASE,  M.  D. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


'  THE  THREE-MILE  LIMIT 

■  As  the  World  W'ags: 

;  It  is  pretty  generally — In  fact,  defl- 
I  nltely — accepted  that  the  "three-mile 
j  limit."  as  applied  to  territorial  waters, 
I  is  based  on  the  effective  rantre  of  can- 


*  to  the  clamor  of  manager  or  au- 
dience and  changed  the  ending  of 
a  play.  Managers  have  had  their 
w»y  irttti  old  dramatistB.  Shake- 
«year«  has  not  escaped  the  tinker- 
l)K|f,  the  giving  a  happier  ending, 
witness  "King  Lear,"  and  the 
Iftretto  of  Rc=sini'a  "Othello." 
Pinero  has  yielded  to  the  clamor, 
as  Dickens  obeyed  his  publisher  and 
changed  the  ending  of  "Great  Ex- 
pectations." And  what  have  Amer- 
ican managers  not  done  to  French/ 
playwrights  in  the  translation  of 
their  dramas? 

Mr.  Frank  Vernon,  who  recently! 
produced     Mr.     Arnold  Bennett's 
"Love  Match,"  wrote  courteously  to  [ 
Mr.  Bennett  a  fortnight  ago,  ad- 
mitting that  business  was  good,  but,  i 
as  "a  servant  of  the  public,"    he  \ 
asked  that  the  ending  be  changed, 
for  as  it  stood  it  left  audiences  dis- 
satisfied.    He  referred  to  a  very 
large  number  of  letters  from  Mrs. 
Grundy    and    her    unmarried  off- 
spring, "of  whom  London  is  unusu- 
ally full  just  now." 

Mr.  Bennett  answered  in  a  letter  that, 
to  quote  a  favorable  phrase  of  Horace 
Greeley,  makes  mighty  interesting  read- 
ing: 

"Dear  Frank— Thanks  for  your  dls-  I 
turbing  letter.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
please  the  public,  but  I  am  still  more 
anxious  to  please  myself.  Twenty-four 
years  ago.  before  I  met  you.  I  wrote  a 
number  of  play.s  to  suit  what  manairera 
told  me  was  the  public  taste  and  not  to 

1  suit  my  own  taste.  Most  of  them  were 
sold,  but  none  was  produced.     Af ter  | 

j  eight  years  of  this  I  took  an  oath  never  | 
to  write  another  play;  but  I  was  per- 

'  suaded  by  the  State  Society  to  write 
plays  solely  to  please  myself.  Since  then 
I  have  only  written  plays  to  please  my- 
self. If  they  please  the  public  I  am  de- 
lighted and  encouraged.  If  they  don't 
—they  don't  The  public  saves  money, 
and  we  lose  money. 

"The  Intelligent  criticisms  which  I 
have  heard  about  'The  Liove  Match' 
amount  to  two:  First,  the  play  doesn't 
end — it  merely  stops,  or  It  ends  in  the 
WTonff  way.  The  character  of  naughty 
Nlni  (It  Is  alleged)  eught  to  develop  to 
some  definite  conclusion.  Preferably 
Nina  ought  to  reform  herself  into  an- 
other sort  of  woman.  Second,  the  dis- 
covery of  her  adultery,  and  her  divorce, 
constitute  episodes  far  too  powerful  for 
the  remainder  of  the  play,  which  seems 
[to  peter  out. 

"My  answer  Is  as  follows:  There  are 
[any  quantity  of  naughty,  voluptuous, 
pleasure-loving  Ninas  knocking  about. 
I  regard  the  Nipa  type  as  a  sign  oi  the 
times,  and  my  piay  Is  meant  to  be  an 
expose  of  the  typical  Nina.  I  try  to  be 
fair  to  the  enchanting  creature,  t  let 
her  be  genuinely  In  love  and  genuinely 
loved.  The  episodes  of  her  detection  in 
adultery  and  of  her  divorce  are  purpose- 
ly made  tremendous  so  as  to  give  her 
every  Inducement  to  reform.  It  such 
experiences  won't  cha«ge  her,  nothing 
will.  Well,  though  she  does  behave 
heroically  In  a  monetary  crisis,  she  does 
not  permanently  change,  and  the  truth 
1b  that  nothing  will  change  her.  She 
has  fine  Impulses.  In  Idle  moments,  but 
they  are  not  sustained  enough  to  modify 
her  enormous  egotism.  Nina  Is  unalter- 
jable.  She  wants  everything  on  earth 
|and  win  give  nothing  but  passion  In  re- 
jtiu-n.  And  so  she  wUl  go  on  till  she  dies. 
jThe  play  might  plausibly  and  senti- 
mentally have  ended  In  her  death.  But 
the  Ninas  do  not  die.  They  are  very 
strong;  they  survive  In  ful!  power  for 
lamazlng  periods,  exercising  their  slngu- 
!lar  fascinations  long  after  other  women 
have  retired  from  the  great  battle  of 
the  sexes.  (If  an  author  has  chosen  a 
subject  of  which  the  essence  and  lessoo 
Is  that  It  runs  on  Indefinitely,  how  can 
he  decently  bring  his  play  to  a  con- 
ventional "full  close'?  He  can't. 

"It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  re- 
form Nina,  relntrqdjjca  her  philosophical 


the  most 

hands  In  the  world,  the  plastic  body  that 
forms  a  continuous  seiltes  of  flowing 
attitudes — I  would  give  20  ordinary 
evenings  in  the  theatre  to  have  heard 
her  one  cry  of  Joy  as  she  stood  beside 
th«  bed  of  her  son  and  comprehended 
that  her  prayer  had  been  answered." 

But  the  play  by  Tomasso  fScott.' 
failed :  "In  the  second  act,  when  the  son 
began  to  abuse  his  mother,  pandemon- 
ium broke  loose  in  the  theatre.  Tht 
spectators  hissed  so  violently  that  the 
performance  was  stopped,  and  it  was 
I«e8umed  only  because  of  determined  ap- 
plause that  restored  order.  Whether 
this  was  the  result  of  an  intense  sym- 
pathy with  the  mother,  or  whether — a 
ourious  paradox — the  Italian  audience 
found  the  words  used  by  the  young 
farmer  too  vulgar,  no  one  haa  been  able 
to  determine.  At  any  rate.  It  marked 
tbs  fat*  of  "Cosa  Sla.'  The  applause 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  act  was  per- 
functory. Duse  delayed  her  appearance 
before  the  curtain  long  enough  to  in- 
dicate hler  indignation  at  the  manner  the 
pi«,y  h(w  JjB'en  reicetved  and.  after  one 
more  penformance,  it  was  dropped  from 
her  repertoli*.  It  Is  a  pity  that  'Cosa 
.  Sla'  perished  so  Ignobly.  No  one  will 
blame  young  Scottl  If  he  now  writes  a 
cheap  farce.  He  will  feel  Justification. 
But,  Individual  failure  or  success  aside, 
"Cosa  Sla'  was  an  important  play.  It 
was  an  example  of  the  determination  not 
to  write  for  commerce,  but  to  write  for 
;  truth.  Duse  performed  a  great  sfervice 
i  In  bringing  It  before  the  public"  - 


Dohnaynl's  new  opera.  "The  Tower 
•f  the  Volvod."  was  produced  at  Buda- 
pest on  March  IS.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  an  old  Hungarian  ballad,  with 
the  Idea  of  the  old  oriental  blood  sacri- 
fice to  appease  the  angry  god.  The 
bulWlnflr  of  the  tower  is  constantly 
checked  by  the  evil  spirit,  who  finally 
tells  the  builder  the  only  way  ho  can 
TOmprete  his  task  Is  to  Immure  in  the 
«»*U  the  first  woman  that  comes  in 
<MbT  The  libretto  and  the  music  were 
"iJllT  \:Z'^\----  Th^  former  '"Keeps  the  < 
Interest  from  first  to  last;  though  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  too  rough  and  cruel,  an 
Impression  which  even  the  music,  prose 
art.  is  often  unable  to  overcome."  Doh- 
naynl's work  is  "the  achievement  of  a 
ir.asical  Benvenuto  Cellini."  "The  mu- 
slo  Is  neither  naturalist  nor  realist;  as 
a  rule  it  does  not  belong  to  any  race 
or  nation;  It  is  individual.  It  comes, 
perhaps,  nearest  to  the  romantic  school 
of  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 
And  while  it  is  in  the  best  and  most 
noble  sense  of  the  word  international,  it 
is  scattered  over  and  over  with  fine  and 
melodiotM    specimens    of  Hunsarlan 

'tunes."     Though   there   is  a  powerfu. 
orchestra,  "there  is  no  rough  effect,  no 
hunt  after  success  with  undue  means 
the  legitimate  weapons  of  art  only  are 
used.    .    .    .    There  are  no  superfluous  j 
irescendl  and  no  musical  surprises  oal-  j 
culated  to  epater  le  bourgeois." 


A  new  play.  "Other  People's  Worries," 
by  B.  C.  Carton,  was  brought  out  a: 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  on  Marcii 
29.  It  is  "conceived  and  written  in  the 
same  spirit  of  pleasant  banter  and  gen- 
ial humor,  leavened  here  and  there  by 
^  touch  of  quiet  cynicism,  which  In- 
spired such  popular  pieces  as  'Lord  and 
pady  Algy,'  'Wheels  Within  Wheels,' 
ana  'Lady  Huntsworth's  Experiment.' 
You  will  not  find  In  it  a  plot  noteworthy 
for  Its  many  complications  nor  an  In- 
trigue In  which  the  curiosity  of  the 
ludlence  Is  left  unsatisfied  until  the 
.•ery  last  moment  .  .  .  Thanks  to 
;he  exceptional  cleverness  of  the  char- 
iacterizatlon  and  to  the  Ingenuity  dls- 
jplayed  in  the  handling  of  the  individual 
Jscenes,  there  Is  never  any  danger  of 
ithe  spectator's  attention  being  allowed  . 
I  to  wander."  ' 


The  Second  Old  Man  and  the  Cheeky.  | 
Soubrette 

(Tor  Th»  Sunday  Herald) 
Said  the  second  old  man  to  the  cheeky 
soubrette. 

"There's  a  couple  of  things  you  dont  . 

want  to  forget. 
.\nd  the  first  is  the  fact  that  along  In 

my  youth 

I  was  actinsr  with  Davenport  Forrest 
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Which  wp.s  back  In  the  theatre**  palmi- 
est days, 

When  the  public  demanded  Shakeaper- 

lan  plays. 

And  ihi  second  Is,  present-day  stars 

nre  no  good. 
.\nd  they  ought  to  quit  acting  and  try 

to  saw  TPood." 

Said  the  cheelcy  aotibr«tt»  to  die  second 
'    old  man, 
'Say.  you  must  have  b««n  h«r«  whoa 

creation  bcgran. 
Listen,    wheie    did   yoa   gal  an  that 

palmy-days  stuft? 
Was  you  one  of  those  ruTS  that  wrota 

parts  on  your  cuff? 
Usen't  you  a^d  the  rest  of  the  bunch 

play  In  barns, . 
Wearin'    bedclothes    for    tOfasT  Tve 

heard  of  those  yams. 
How  you  counted  the  ties  from  Cohoes 

to  New  York. 
All  that  Shakespeare  Is  bunk,  4Bd  I'm 

sick  of  such  talk.** 

Said  the  second  old  man  to  the  cheeky 

soubrette.  ] 
"There  were  giants  In  those  days.  We  ; 

hear  of  them  yet. 
Though  the  houses  wo  played  In  were  ' 

apt  to  be  halls. 
On  a  holiday  nlsht  they'd  be  packed  to 

the  walls. 

Then  the  public  could  tnAy  appreciate 
art. 

And  their  knowledge  of  acting  ■would 

pladden  your  heart. 
Even  pallery  gods  In  those  days  oould 

recite 

Shakespeare's  lines  by  the  yard.  Could 
they  these  days?  Good  nlghtl 

.Said  the  cheeky  soubrette  to  the  sec- 
ond old  man. 

"There's  a  lot  of  that  ruff  It's  about 
time  to  can. 

Did  you  have  Dave  Belaacos  then, 
Ziegfelda  and  such? 

Oeorge  M.  Cohans  and  DlIMnghams? 
Did  you?  Not  much! 

Did  you  have  big  revues  like  the  Sbu- 
bertses  has? 

Bare-leg  dances,  and  shlmmys,  and  rag- 
time, and  jazz? 

Yes,  and  red-headed  vamps,  chorus- 
girls  with  skin  backs? 

And  the  tickets  five  bucks — that's  out- 
side the  tax?" 

That  Is  how  certain  actors  are  talking 

today. 

.^s  they've  talked  since  the  time  of  the 

miracle  play. 
You  will  hear  them  start  off  on  the 

slightest  pretence, 
.Vs  they're  apt  to  be  doing  a  hundred 

years  hence. 

QUmCr  KILST. 

Bela  Bartok'e  Violin  Sonata; 
Other  Notes  About  Music 


Bela    Bartok    and     Jelly  d'Aranyi'. 
played  his  new  sonata  for  piano  and  , 
violin  at  the  housb  of  the  Hungarian 
charge  d'affaires  in  London,  on  March 
14.    There  was  a  public  performance  on 
the  24th.    The  critic  of  the  Times  said 
that  whether  one  li*es  or  dislikes  the 
sonata.  It  is  new  music.    "I  use  the  , 
phrase  not  merely  to  mean  that  the 
<;onata  contains  a  lot  of  curiously  hard 
nnd  crude  sounds,  some  of  them  ex- 
rruciating  to  polite  ears;  that  is  the 
last  new  thing  about  it,  and  I  venture 
to  think,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  old- 
fashioned,  the  least  musical  tthing.  But 
In  listening  to  it  the  more  completely 
one  dissociated  it  from  all  other  kind.' 
if  music  the  more  Intelligible  It  became. 
That   seems  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween new  music  and  merely  'modem' 
r   'ultra-modern'    music    (to   use  the 
jargon  of  the  moment).    The  latter  is 
most  Impressive  while  it  is  placed  in 
contrast  with  familiar   things.  Then 
ihe  process  of  time  gradually  transfers 
:t  to  the  number  of  familiar  things;  it 
Inses  impressiveness  and  becomes  com- 
monplace,    t   cannot   think   that  that 
•v-lll  be   the  fate   of  this  sonata-  .  .  . 
U  is  In  three  movements  of  contrasted 
moods,  roughly  corresponding  to  a  first 
nilegro.    a   rhapsodic    and  medit.atlve 
slow  movement,  and  a  wildly  energetic 
final    rondo.  ...  He    takes   his  etand 
with  peculiar  frankness  on  the  nature 
of  the  tw>  Instruments  he  ha/1  to  deal 
with,  piano  and  violin — the  one  an  in- 
strument limited  to  a  selection  of  cer- 
tain fl.red  sounds,  but  capable  of  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  combinations, 
the   other  unlimited   In  Its  range  of 
.qounds  (within  its  compass),  but  strictly 
limited  in  its  power  of  combination. 
Unlike  most  sonatas  of  the  clastrical 
1  era.  there  Is  no  pretending  that  either 
I  can  do  the  other's  wt)rk.    That  In  it- 
self  Is   exhilarating;   It  puts  a  keen 
edge  on  thought,  and  Is  the  first  con- 
comltant  of  style.    It  is  also  responsible 
I  for  some  of  the  apparent  conflict  be- 
tween the   two  instruments;   each  is 
'  nur<!Uing  Its  ovm  course  and  speaking 
'  according  to  Its  kind.    Still,  they  react 
on   one  another.     The   violin  supplies 
human  feeling,  the  piano  prevents  the 
v'nlin  from  becoming  hysterical.  There 
i.s  a  singular  directness  of  expression. 
Very  few  works  of  this  size  rely  so 
little  either  on  reiteration  or  recoUec- 
Mnn.     Only  a  very  clever  or  a  very 
-  ■  ^   n.-Tson  would  profess'  to  under- 
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.  r .ng.  but  quite  n  i 
(ii.l.nao-  person  ni:ty  confess  to  being 
moved  by  It,  and  more  than  that,  to 
having  been  kept  moving  the  whole 
time.  It  is  Impossible  to  say  what  that 
sense  of  untiring  activity  Is  due  to, 
though  presumably  it  must  be  some,, 
manifestation  of  the  rhythmic  Impulse. 
For  my  part,  I  was  as  conscious  of  It 
in  the  far-fetched  gyratl6ns  of  the  slow 
movement  as  In  the  impulsive  energy  of  i 
the  finale.  Perhaps  this  is  the  legacy' 
f.5  llfo  which  Bartok  has  extracted  from 
native  folk-song,  and  keeps  after 
he  has  discarded  all  the  outward  forms 
of  melodic  contour  and  rhythmic  de- 
tail." 

Shortly  before  hia  death  some  years 
ago  the  late  Augustus  Moore  spent  a; 
good  deal  of  time  on  an  uncompleted 
music  typewriter.  I  hear  now  of  a  newi 
attempt  at  mechanical  notation,  which! 
Is  the  invention  of  the  chef  a'orcheetre| 
of  a  PlocadHly  restaurant.  I  am  afraid 
as  a  medium  for  the  easy  flow  of  melody 
It  win  not  take  us  much  further  than 
I  the  dupUoation  theory  9t  Uthography, 

but  time  win  Show.  Those  Interested 
claim  many  new  virtues  for  the  inven- 
tion.—The  Stage. 

Apropoe  of  Haydn's  quartet  In  D  (op. 
7«,  No.  6).  played  "by  the  Lener  Quartet 
making  Its  first  appearance  in  England 
on  March  15th.  in  I^ndon,  "we  particu- 
larly enjoyed  the  Haydn,  beoause  he  is 
one  of  the  few  really  neglected  com- 
posers at  the  preeent  dn^y.  and  because 
fhe  L«ner  Quartet  aeem  to  realize  that 
he  is  eoroethlng  more  than  a  genial  old 
gentleman  in  a  periwig.  The  adagio  of 
this  particular  quartet  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  serious  of  alow  move- 
ments in  the  whole  literature  of  the 
I  string    quartet,    QUlta    as    serious  as 
I  Brahms,   surely  considerably  more  so 
than  Ravel."  ^ 
'    Resphigl's  "Ballad  of  the  Gnomes,  it 
promised  something  out  of  the  ordiiiary 
to  tho  critic  of  the  London  Daily  Tel- 
egraph when   produced  by  Mr.  Coates 
on  March  20.  "Whether  it  can  reaUy  be 
so  described  must  deipend  on  the  Indi- 
vldual  hearer's  experience  of  tho  type 
at  musical  modernity  it  represents  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  his  ears  have 
become  attuned  to  tonal— shaU  we  say 
excesses?    Like  his  compatriots,  Mala- 
plet^>  and  Oasella,  Resphigl  speaks  In 
the  modem  Italian  idiom.    One  retains 
agreeable  recollections  of  his  'Fontane 
di  Roma,'  performed  here  a  few  years  , 
ago  under  Sir  Thomae  Beecbajn,  while  ; 
all  who  have  enjoyed  the  deUghts  of  (' 
the    Russian    Ballet's    enchanting  Lai 
Bontique  Fantasque'  must  acknowledge  | 
the  remarkable  dexterity  with  which  he  , 
tricked  out  Rossini's  Jolly  tunes  in  be-  < 
.coming  modern  fashions.  But  the  work  J 
to  which  Mr.  Coates  introduced  us  Is 
an  incursion  into  the  domains  of  the 
I  groteaque-maca.bre-you  might  almost 
call  It  a  piece  of  musical  Grand  Guignol- 
•'ism;  and  If  the  poem  upon  which  It  is 
based-and  of  ^'hich  the  program  gave 
us  a  fearsome  translation-is  ugy  in 
Its  subject-matter,  it  follows  that  the 
!  composer,  who  was  obviously  at  pains 
,  to  leave  none  of  its  details  to  the  taagl- 
'  natfon    had  no  option  but  to  faU  into 
i'lnfwitJl'the  poet.    Therefore  though 
one  may  perhaps  wonder  at  his  ctioice 
ora  theme,  it  would  be  unreaEonable 
,  tl  quarrel  with  him  tor  not  c  o thing  It 
'  musically  in  beautiful  ^arments^  The 
matically  his  work  is  poverty-stricken. 
Sut  '.Sme  Of  the  orchestral  effects  come 

«^^ray«ss^lr^^{£^; 
=7rcti:nW.%3^^^^^ 
ressr-f-'grrs?-N^w=^S 

the  instrumental  hurly-burly  and  ^^0"'^  , 
be  'thrills.'  the  work  apparently  left  the 
audience's  withers  unwrung.  But.  u 
Re^rtghl's  grotesque  dwarfs  and  manl- 
a.^1  wcwerdld  nothing  else,  they  at 
fe?st^Vved  to  thro.v  into  strong  relief: 
the  pSS  genius  of  Strauss  as  exem- , 

Vhrdrh"^f"^^- 

widow  of  the  -.-^"^^"'^H^  Rus*- 
quotations  Tre^- »nd  many 

7r.r:i2-  -^r  t  mV^^:a."^r 
-rssxrin^htrnrr^^^ 

-^er-1^.a^"^^'rH  E 
ItTe  ^:^t\Tpalac:^n^?-r^  h^ 
iTd  o^ml't'o  seThis  .on  1-naon  conduct 
the  otiera  "Carmen"  for  the  first  time, 
^he  ^d  three-score-and-tenner then  Pre- 

-"^^^  '^^vs'^'cheer-'^^ndlromtsed^'e 
'•Cheer.  Boys,  cneer,  ..what 
a  grand  piano  on  my 

you  have  done  for  ^andon.  And  a' 
t-hat  is  80  years  ago.  What  a  great 
chto  Augustus  Harris  wa«!  He  wanted 
to  one  of  his  dramas  "Cheer  Boys 
Che^,"  BO  he  had  a  Henry  Russell  night 
at  Covent  Garden  promenade  con- 
certs A  program  and  selection  of  all  his 
songs  wltH  the  white  mutton-chop 
w^Sered  s^tuagenarian  bowing  from 


'■  -^leer,  Boys,  Clieer"  Rather  a  neat  I 
w?v  of ' advertising  a  play  in  these  f.iyv^ 
at  performing  diaoke  and  roajsted  crlticsl  . 
—James  M.  Glover  In  the  Stage. 

An  extremely  ugly  string  quartet  by 
Kmest  Bloch  was  played  at  the  Music 
FocIet>''s  concert  at  St.  John's  Insti- 
tute Westminster,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon (March  14).  It  was  labelled  "Prob- 
ably first  public  performance  in  Lon- 
,  don  "  and  one  cannot  believe  that  It 
I  will'  have  many  othera  It  Is  ver>-  long. 
'  taking  an  hour  to  J)lay,  and  the  effort  of 
trying  to  discover  ft  musical  ralson  d'etre 
for  tho  employment  of  the  thousand  and 
one  devices  string-players  have  at  their 
command  was  very  exhausting.  Inter- 
est for  ugly  music  can  be  Interesting, 
had  evidently  been  discovered  by  the 
players.  Messrs.  Andre  Mangeot  and 
Kenneth  Skeaplng  and  the  Misses  Re- 
becca Clarke  and  May  Mukle.  In  the 
course  of  their  study  and  rehearsals, 
at  least  so  it  seemed,  for  they  played 
the  muslo  with  a  zest  and  a  spirit  which 
to  the  mere  hearer  were  hard  to  ac- 
count for.  Bloch  la  a  technician  and 
not  an  Inventor,  that  appears  to  be  the 
root  of  the  matter:  one  could  not  dis- 
cover a  single  vitalizing  spark  any- 
where throughout  the  course  of  the 
four  movements;  nowhere  did  one  feel 
one  was  listening  to  music,  all  was  dry 
and  mechanloal,  long-drawn-out,  and. 
In  a  word,  tiresome,  interesting  to  play, 
no  doube,  but  dull  to  hear.  The  themat- 
ic material  is  quite  definite  In  shape 
and  conforms  to  recogniSed  types,  but  ] 
it  has  no  character.  One  theme,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  a  good  deal  of  char- 
acter In  Its  original  form;  It  Is  a  phrase 
In  "Madam  Butterfly,"  but  Bloch  em- 
ploys It  at  a  speed  about  twice  as  slow, 
so  that  Puccini's  warm  Impulse  van- 
ishes completely.  As  a  harmonist  Bloch 


He  brought  htm  to  the  theatre  and  gav« 
him  implicit  Instructions  as  to  who 
should  be  admitted,  and  particularly 
who  should  be  kept  out.  Aleng  oomea 
Dr.  Tompkins.    Con  hadn't  been  tnM 


does  not  Invariably  make  use  of  ex- 
treme dissonance;  it  was  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference,  howerer,  whether 
one  could  name  his  chords  or  not;  they  I 
all  sounded  uninspired. 

Benedict's  "Lily  of  Killamey"  has  beeti 
revived  at  the  Old  Vlo,  London.  The| 
Dally  Telegraph  finds  there  are  tlanes 
when  tnls  muslo  Is  "of  the  most  refined 
emd  delicate  beauty. The  Moon  hath 
raised'  will  be  whlartled  and  hummed  by 
all  the  newsboys  and  orange  merchants 
In  WaJterloo-road  for  the  next  month.'  i 
This  alone  Is  a  tribute  to  the  quaJtty , 
and  porwer  of  a  melody.  We  remember  a 
revival  of  this  opera  at  tho  Castle  1 
Square  Theatre.  Col.  Savage  thought 
the  story  would  appeal  to  the  Irish 
who  were  not  already  subscribers,  but 
drama  and  muslo  fell  flat.  Is  the  pubUc 
of  the  Old  Vic  more  tolerant? 

Mr.   Samuel  tried  his  best  to  maks ; 
Mozart's  sonatas  live  again;  but  some- j 
thing  was  missing.  We  cannot  so  easily 
jump  across  the  150  years  to  those  child-  [ 
like  melodies,  amazing  In  their  limpid  j 
beauty  to  all  wlio  heard  them,  as  we 
oould  the  other  day  over  the  200  years 
Vbich  separate  us  from  the  more  re- 
flective  music  of    Bach,    which  was 
thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  not 
quite  ao  gr«at  as  Telemann's,   In  fact, 
Mozarfs   keyboard   muslo   has  dated. 
Bach's  has  not.    It  Is  not  quite  easy  to 
see  why.  One  reason  may  be  that  Bach  s 
■  melodies  cover  a  larger  space,  and  It  Is 
only  over  a  large  space  that  the  piano 
can  be  made  to  sing  at  all.   On  a  string, 
with  Its  Inflnlte  gradations  of  puleatlng 
life,  an  eternity  can  be  pecked  Into  half 
a  dozen  notes;  but  with  the  bricks  and 
'  mortar  of  the  piano  beauty  does  not  re- ji 
veal  Itself  In  a  small  edifice.    Another  p 
reason  may  ba  that  while  Bach's  mel-  , 
ody  Is  always  suggesting  without  etat-i 
Ing  a  counterpoint,   and  his   counter^  11 
point  a  harmony.  Mozart's  nev*' jX^^*' 
us  away  from  its  own  pellucid  de(pthSi 
and  on  to  implications  It  does  not  sat-1 
Isfv;  and  so  the  musical  mind  as  >t 
i    grows  leams  to  supply  Bach's  Impll- 1 
'  ,  cations,  but  finds  no  need  to  supply  any- 
I   thing  In  Mozart,  who  seems  to  us  now 
to  state  like  Shelley  instead  of  to  sug- 1 
!  I  gest  like  Keats.   Howeter  this  may  be, 
'  Mr.  Samuel  did  not  create  with  Mozart , 
anything  like  the  awed  suspense  he  had 
created  with  Bach,  though  both  were 
played  with  equal  care.    The  program 
contained  also  four  graceful  and  homely 
Preludes  by  Stanford  and  an  Eissex 
rhapsody  by  Armstrong  Gibbs.  This 
seemed  to  us  to  "meander  level  with  its, 
fount  "    We  understand  a  rhapsody  to 
be  a  deliberate  breaking  am-ay  from  the 
formal  without,  however,  being  amor- 
phous. It  surely  should  have  soinething 
inndarlc  about  It,  some  -^f^^""/ 
cealed  law  in  virtue  of  which  "  soars 
like   the  unpremeditated 
lark.    We  could  not,  very  possibly  by 
our  own  fault,  feel  that  It  did  so.-^- 
don  Times, 

Con  Murphy,  Doorkeeper 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  was  Interested  in  what  "An  Old 
Super"  said  about  Con  Murphy,  the 
Btlge  doorkeeper  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Taken  all  in  all,  he  was  the  best  of- 
ficial of  the  kind  that  I  ever  met,  and 
In  my  travels  I  have  known  a  great 
many.  His  history  is  Interesting.  Dr. 
Tomoklns  of  the  Arm  of  Thayer  & 
Skin's,  who  gained  Ms  title  from 
being  a  druggist  and  not  a  Physician, 

once  asked  Henry  Mo^^f  "'.^'^f VCu- 
troUer  of  the  theatre,  to  And  a  bull- 
dog stage  doorkee:.er.  Mr.  Marrlson 
went  up  to  the  State  House  to  look  up 
returned  soldiers,  this  being  In  1865. 
Through  Ben  Butler  he  discovered  Con. 


about  him.  and  wouldn't  1st  hira  In, 
The  proprietor  explained,  but  was  told 
he  must  see  Mr.  Morrison,  and  other- 
wise he  couldn't  oome  In,  Around  the 
block  he  goes  and  says,  "Morrison, 
where  did  you  get  that  stage  door- 
keeperT"  "Up  at  the  State  House." 
"Well,  keep  htm.  He's  the  man  we 
•  want-" 

Con  was  there  <8  years  In  alt.  winter 

and  summer,  never  caring  for  a  vaca- 
tion. But  one  summer  when  the  busi- 
ness manager,  Harry  McQlenen,  was 
connected  with  the  exeuslon  steamer 
Empire  State,  he  Invited  Con  to  take 
tho  trip  one  day.  Eugene  Tompkins 
readily  gave  him  permission  to  be  away 
for  the  day  and  ararnged  for  someone 
to  guard  the  door  during  his  absence. 
But  next  day  when  the  manager  came 
downtown  he  found  Con  on  duty  as 
usual,  but  dressed  in  his  best  suit  of 
clothes.  He  had  missed  the  boat.  And 
that  was  the  only  time  he  ever  asked 
for  a  day  off.  He  died  during  the  week 
of  the  great  Portland  storm  In  Novem 
ber,  1898.  QUINCT  KILBY 

Brookllne. 

A  "Red"  Composer 

(London  Dally  Tel<'itrai)K  Marcli  18) 
Who  Is  Leopold  Herwen?    What  i« 
he?    According  to  a  writer  In  the  L« 
Oourrler  Musical,  who  has  seen  and 
talked  with  him,  he  is  "the  great  musi- 
cian of  Red  Russia";  in  other  words,  a 
Russian  composer  with  very  advanced 
not  to  say  anarchical — views  concern- 
ing his  art.    The  Frenchman  met  the 
Russian  at  Leipzig  on  the  eve  of  the 
latter's  return  to  his  own  country  and 
drew  him  out  on  the  subject  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  projects.    One  gathers  that 
the    "Red "   composer   takes  rather 
j  despairing  view  of  his  country's  musi 
In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
'  it   only  exists   "as  a   memory,"  like 
■Palestine,  he  said,  or  ancient  Greece 
In  Russia  it   Is  played  hardly  at  all 
the  musical  public  seeking  their  pleas- 
ures   preferably   In   Bizet,  Massenet, 
Wagner,    Mascagnl  and   Puccini.  As 
for  his  own  art  theories,  which  he  has 
With  him  it  Is  a  case  of  destroying 
already    put    Into    practice.  Herwen 
avowed  himself  frankly  an  Iconoclast. 
With  him  It  Is  a  case  of  destroying 
everything  (in  music)  In  order  to  start 
all  over  again.    As  for  tonality,  for  in- 
stance, he  will  have  none  of  It.  He 
simplv   abolished  K— with  a  wave  of 
his  hand— and  declared  himself  a  whole- 
hearted "polytonallst."    "If  It  pleases 
me,"  he  said,  "to  suppress  tonality,  I 
do  so";  in  proof  of  which  he  mentioned 
a  sonata  he  had  composed  In  C  sharp 
minor,  but  without  ever  using  C  sharp 

 a  very  pretty  paradox,  as  Jack  Point 

would  say.    When  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  France  also  has  Its  musical  In- 
novators, known  as  "the  Six,"  he  spoke 
somewhat     contemptuously     of  their 
c^ims,  adding  that  their  methods  had 
nothing   In   common   with  his,  which 
!  were  based  strictly  on  tho  laws  of  an- 
cient counterpoint.    It  was  his  aim  to 
reawaken  the  auditory  sense  atrophied 
by  the  use  for  centuries  of  harmonies, 
rhythms,  sounds  and  cadences  all  con- 
stituting    a     "monstrous  falsehood. 
And  by  way  of  demonstrating  the  vlr 
tue  of  his  theories,  this  daring  "re- 
former" has  composed  a  work  wherein 
his   first  violins   (divisl)  play  In  four 
parts,  tuned  at  Intervals  of  quarter  as 
well  as  semi-tones.    From  all  which  Iti 
'win  surprise  nobody  that  the  •'Red' 
composer  does  not  expect  his  mtiBlo  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  listener, 
but  only  to  those  superior  beings  Who 
can  turn  deaf  ears  to  musloal  opnven- 
tionalltles— and,     if    you    please.  to 
"worldly  pettiness  a  U  Wagner. 


and    inis  ail  iti;.^v">»-.—  ,   

ducid  and   called  his  autumn  drama. 


In  Memory  of  DebtwBj 

(The  London  DaOy  T«le«T»p%)  , 
The  deatn  of  DeDussy  Tias  brought 
forth  a  veritable  "^^"^55 
and  eleglao  compositions,  and  tj° 
latest    works    published    by  Messrs^ 
Chester  add  the  homage  ot  U-  DoFalla 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Goossens  to  the  mem 
ory  of  the  great  French  °ofP<''fI,-  J'" 
posterity  discover  a  Lycidas  amongst 
this  collection?    That  question,  fortu- 
nately, is  not  for  us  to  answer.  But  ii 
may  be  said  that,  although  every  con- 
tribution we  have  seen  so  /ar  "Jeax. 
unmistakable  signs  of  talent  and  ob 
vioue   dexterity,    not   one   appears  a 
present  to  posses,  any  of  the  qualltle 
that  make  the  greatness  of  Lycidas  oi 
of  the  Epitaphium  Damonis— the  gor- 
geous Imagination  of  the  first  or  th 
note  of  personal  loss  and  tenaernes. 
which  inspires  the  second.    Truth  t 
tell,  the  writing  of  an  elegy  re<>"<"-e^ 
qualities  that  are  not  P^e-emlnent  li 
the   modern   musician.    Today,  aboy 
all  things,  if  you  are  »  °°"IP°^«'^'  y""-, 
must  not   wear  your 
sleeve;    reticence    and   wit,  ^rllllancj 
and  dexterity  have  become  the  main 
stays  of  musical  art.    Elegy  gives  lit 
He  chance  for  exhibiting  briman^  aual 
itles,  and,  still  less,  wit.    No  ^o"^\e 
this  collection  makes  J^^-.r, 
Masson  felt  In  reading  the  Cambridg. 
i  poems.   "The  gl.st  of  all  the  panegj 
rics,"    he    says,    "^va8    that  EingHsl 
poetry  had  died  with  Ben.   The  pane 
gyrics  themselves  went  "ear  *o  P>■o^ 
it."    Certainly   if   M.   »e   Falla  ha 
meant  to  prove  that  music  has  die. 
with  Debussy  he  could  not  have  don  I 
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neyed,  languorous  Sijanlsh  rhythm,  and 
If  It  la  Buygested  that  the  monotony  of 
tha  rhythm  In  meant  and  designed  to 
convfty  the  ImpresBlon  of  void  and  emp- 
tiness we  must  conclude  that  M.  De 
Falla  has  miscalculated  tho  ie!atlon 
that  artistic  presentation  must  bear  to 
reality.  A  dramatl.st  Is  not  allowed  to 
bore  his  audience  because  one  of  the 
characters  of  hla  play  happens  to  be  a 
bore.  Debussy  himself  has  described 
jidmlrably  the  sense  of  vague  cnnul  of 
the  mid-day  hour,  but  his  manner  of 
Joing  It  ts  so  subtle  that  the  listener's 
attention  does  not  relax,  but  grows  as 
the  muslo  palhts  more  and  more  vividly 
ea.se  and  slotji.  laniruor  and  heaviness. 

Much  more  Attractive  Is  the  "Hom- 
magre  a  Debu.ssy"  of  Mr.  Eugene  Goos- 
sens,  where,  at  any  rate.  If  the  theme  I 
does  not  add,  It  also  does  not  rob  the 
composer  of  his  usual  i>owers  of  ex- 
pression.  There  ta  no  attempt  to  hide 
the  fact  that  this  1b  a  piece  d'occaslon.  , 
Mr.    Ooossena   ha»   realized    that  al- 
•  hough,  like  the  rest,  he  must  deeply  I 
regret  the  untimely  end  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  his  time,  we  6  » 
not  expect  him  to  shed  actual  tears  norl 
;o  reduce  hla  idiom  to  the  leva,  of  a 
dumb,  mournful  lament.  I 

Spanish  Music  In  London 

The  Symphony  concert  at  the  Queen's 

Hall,  on  Saturday,  March  11,  gave  m' 
Turlna's  "Danza  Fantastlcas,"  which  Is 
In  three  movements  In  strong  rhythmical 
contrast.  Technically  they  are  respect- 
ively In  three-time,  five-time  and  four- 
time;  but,  as  Ravel  once  reminded  us 
amusingly,  "Spanish  time"  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  all  other.  Spanish  clocks 
do  not  keep  time  when  they  cross  the 
bay  of  Biscay  any  more  than  "La  pen- 
dtiie  de  Bouglval"  could  behave  itself 
when  It  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
taken  Its  place  on  the  professor's  man- 
telpiece and  possession  of  the  family! 
wits. '  The  orchestra  did  all  that  could  I 
be  a.sked  of  them,  and  Sir  Henry  Wood  , 
conducted  with  great  spirit,-  but  Eng-  i 
Hshmen  can't  be  Spaniards,  and  that's  I 
all  about  It.  They  played  it  quite  well 
enough,  though,  to  make  us  want  to 
hear  these  Intoxicating  whisperings  and 
shoutlnga  In  their  own  country — creepy 
thirds  on  clarinets  and  oboes,  an 
Illogical  aide-drum,  the  bleat  of  muted 
trumpets,  and  mysterious  mutterings  of 
extreme  registers. — The  Times.' 

We  all  know  how  considerable  are  the 
difficulties  that  stand  In  tho  way  of  the 
prodnctlon  nowadays  of  new  orchestral 
works,  particularly  those  that  o^Il  f^r 
a  large  amount  of  careful  preparation. 
And.  because  of  those  difficulties,  one 
ought  not  to  cavil  at  the  absence  of 
novelties  from  the  programs  of  so  many 
orchestral  concerts  to  which'  the  Lon- 
don public  have  recently  been  Invited. 
All  the  same.  It  Is  a  little  to  be  regret- 
ted  that   when,   rather  exceptionally, 
something  n»w  Is  offered  to  us — partic- 
ularly something  that  bears  a  foreign, 
label — It  should  prove  to  be  a  work  of 
no  outstanding  slernlflcance.    But  to  say 
this  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  novelty 
produced  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  at  Satur- 
day's symphony  concert  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant contribution  to  a  program  In  all 
other  respects  entirely  familiar.  Indeed, 
tn  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  Joaquin  Tu- 
rlna's "Danzas  Fantastlcas" — three  In 
I  number — are  pleasant   things  In  their 
kind  Is  to  describe  them  quite  accu- 
'  rately.    But  are  they  much  more  than 
i  that?    The  composer,  who  was  bom  In 
j  Seville  just  forty  years  ago,  first  be- 
!  came  known  to  us.  we  fancy,  through  a 
!  pJcturesquely-wrltten   work.    "La  Pro- 
!  cession     du    Rocio,"    which   the  New 
1  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  played  here  a 
'  few  years  ago.    He  Is  known  to  hold  a 
[representative  place  among  the  leader.s 
■jof  the  modern  Spanish  school,  and  his 
j  music,  like  that  of  the  lamented  Albe- 
Inlz,  is  very  strongly  tlng^ed  with  na- 
Itlonal  characteristics.    And,  as  express- 
ing an  Idiom  authentically  Spanish,  in 
their  rhythmic  traits,  coloring,  and  so 
forth,  the  dances  performed  at  Queen's 
Hail  on  Saturday  possess  at  least  the 
kind  of  interest  that  Invariably  apper- 
taina  to  mualo — ^^oravldad  It  be  good  M 

■such — which  ts  genuinely  characteristic 
of  that  of  the  country  It  represents. 
Here,  unquestionably,  we  had  tho  gen-  j 
ulne  article,  no  mere  conventional  ro- 

j  production  of  typical  dance  forms  and 
rhythms  that  have  proved  alluring  to  ' 
many  composers  other  than  Spanish, 
and  because  of  the  feeling  thus  strong- 
ly conveyed,  that  wo  were  listening  to 
something  purely  nationalistic,  ex- 
pressed by  a  composer  with  a  very  sure 
and  deft  touch,  and  a  piquant  fancy,  one 
enjoyed  this  little  work — but  more  espe- 
cially tho  first  two  dances — of  Turina. 
So,  perhaps,  after  all,  It  would  be  churl- 
ish to  complain  of  tho  unimportance  of 
tho  novelty.  It  had  a  welcome  that 
was  cordial.  If  not  particularly  demon- 
strative.—Dally  Telegraph. 

Mr.  William  Murdoch  brovfght  all  his  ; 
flno  sensitiveness  and  his  finished  tech-  ' 
nlque  to  bear  on  i  group  of  five  Span-  ! 
lah  compositions  he  played  at  Wlgmorc  ' 
Hall.    Yet,  If  the  truth  must  be  told,' 
they  excited  the  kind  of  Interest  thai  ,|. 
20  or  30  years  ago  was  aroused  by  the  [ 
works  of  Raft.    Grieg  ought  to  be  the  i 
nearest  parallel,  for  Gt-anados,  Turina 
and  Albeniz  use  the  national  idiom  of 
Spain  more  or  lesa,  as  Grieg  used  the 
national  Idiom  of  Norway.    But  there 
13  a  rugged  strength  about  Grieg  for 

^jsvhlch  the  Spaniards  have  no  equtva- 

'"ent.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  deny  the 
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lowed  the  currents  of  his  time.  It  l»  > 
not  the  work  of  plonters  i>rr>ol:itmln3  a  I 
n»>w  idea,  but  of  clever  workers  wi-ll  I 
aatisfled  with  tho  material*  they  have  I 
at  hand.  The  only  Inherent  weaJcness 
..f  such  music  ts  In  the  fact  that  It  Is 
apt  to  surfeit  the  appetite  pretty  eoon. 
I'erhaps  the  true-boin  .Spaniard  sees  In 
,  tlieHb  languorous  rhythms  something 
that  is  hidden  from  us.  But  for  'nter- 
!  national  purpooes  the  best  Spanish 
sauces  are  undoubtedly  those  that 
corn*  from  French  confectioners.  Cha- 
brler  la  never  a«  deft  and  successful  «« 
when  ho  describes  In  muslo  his  Impres- 
elona  of  Spain.  Bizet  wue  hardly  a 
ganlus  until  he  feU  under  the  etimulat- 
Ing  tnfluenoe  of  a  Spanish  story  and 
Spanish  danoo  tunes.  The  modern  Spon- 
'sh  school  U,  however,  very  promlfllng, 
and  proibably  not  one  of  the  four  com- 
uoaers  represented  In  Mr.  Murdoch  s 
program  has  reached  his  full  develop- 
ment. A  •econd  "Carmen"  may  yet  be 
written  by  one  of  tiean.— London  Dallj 
Telesrapu. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.. 
"Elijah,"  performed  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  MoUenhauer, 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 

THURSDAY— Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  Unl-  - 
verslty,  next  the  Public  Library,  8:15 
o'clock,  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Ger- 
man child-feeding  distribution  la-  Ger- 
many.   See  special  notice. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M., 
23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.,  Ella  Kolar, 
mezzo-soprano;  the  Italian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Raftaele  Martlno,  con- 
ductor; Arturo  Gaslglla,  pianist.  See 
special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  mil,  8  P.  M.,  Cora 
Chase,  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Spmphony  Hall,  8  P,  M.,  repetition  of 
Friday's  syrriphony  concert,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux. conductor. 

It  ts  reported  In  England   that  Mr.  | 
Lloyd  George  not  only  sings  hymns  and  ' 
enjoys  hearing  them  sung,  but  When  he 
la  not  persuading  and  cajoling  refrac- 
tory persons  to  do  bis  bidding  he  Is 
collecting  an  anthology  of  hymn  tunes. 
Does  he  play  the  cabinet  organ  or  set  * 
any  one  of  the  newfangled  automatlo , 
musical  machines  a-golng?    When  we  j 
read  of  his  musical  prowess  we  recall  ' 
Thackeray's  Policeman  X  moved  by  the  | 
thought  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
calling his  childhood  beside  the  flowing 
Boyne. 

His  father  praps  h©  sees, 
Most  muslcle  of  Lords, 
A  playing  maddrlgles  and  glees 
Upon  the  Arpslcords. 
We  quoted  a  few  days  ago  hard  say- 
ings of  the  Tuscans  (including  Dante) 
about  the  Genoese.    Now  It  Is  said  that 
Genoa    Is    the    singularly  appropriate 

■  meeting  place  for  an  economical  confer- 

lence.  since  Its  historic  Bank  of  St. 
George  was  founded  In  1407.  "It  became 
celebrated  far  and  wide  as  a  bank  of 
circulation  and  depo.slt  what  time  the 
Florentine  money-lenders  were  becoming 
pioneers  in  the  science  of  International 
finance.  Moreover,  the  Genoese  were  ' 
long  known  as  a  singularly  hard- 
working and  frugal  people — two  quali- 
ties which  are  demanded  of  all  Europe 
today,  if  its  economic  position  Is  to  be 

;  securely  re-established."  * 

The   Bank    of   Venice   was  founded 

j  earlier,  in  1171,  but  it  was  essentially  a 

J  deposit  bank. 


BUT  WHAT  WAS   IV1ARIE  DOING 
THERE?  * 

(iFrom  the  Peoria  Star) 
Later  a  6  o'clock  dinner  was  arranged 
and  those  included  were: 

Messrs.  and  Mesdames  A.  B.  Weers, 
H.  G.  Weers,  M.  H.  Weers.  E.  H.  Weers, 
L.  H.  Weers,  A.  C.  Weers,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Weers,  Misses  Marie  Heath,  Eleanor 
Weers,  Barbara  Lee  Weers,  Minnie 
Weers,  Ruth  Weers,  Messrs.  Oscar 
Weers,  Carl  Weers,  Walter  Weers,  Ar- 
thur Weers,  Robert  Weers. 


"THE  CUT" 
Herr  Ebert,  President  of  the  German 
republic,  has  Introduced  Into  Wilhelm- 
strasse  a  new  kind  of  official  reception. 
It  is  the  "beer  evening."  "Responding 
to  the  President's  invitation  to  drink  a 
glass  of  beer  with  him,"  the  report  of 
one  dignified  Berlin  newspaper  says,  "a-, 
very  numerous  company  assembled  at 
his  residence."  For  beer  has  an  honor- 
able standing  In  the  fatherland,  and  it 
makes  it^  old  appeal  to  all  classes  now 
that  it  has  returned  to  its  pre-war  spe- 
cific gravity.  Most  of  the  guests,  by 
the  way,  appeared,  so 'the  report  says, 
in  "the  cut."  That  is  Germany's  latest 
term  for  full  evening  dress.  An  evening 
coat  is  generally  called  a  "cutaway,' 
which  is  fondly  believed  to  be  the  Eng- 
jlish  term,  but  as  economy  is  everywhert 
nowadays,  the  axe  of  philological  econ- 
jomy  has  apparently  been  applied  to  thi 
Word. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

THE   PASSIONATE  REPORTER 

(From  Figaro,  Paris) 
I  Concerning  two  Russian  dancers,  Clo- 
tilde    and    Alexandre    S  kharov,  "He 


lous.  clear-cut,  !   i  ne  ItilM 

Kreyhouiid  on   '  ■  n  SteCT'c 

.iKilo,  light  on  his  fe.  t,         .mi  mecban-  I 
ical;  she.  graceful,  tantalizing,  full  o' 
an  Inward  fire,  with  tho  ability  of  a 
gazelle,  animated  Ijy  a  tlhlrlnig  demon, 
and   the   sombre   ccslaHy  of  the  Der- 

iviahes." 
BROMFIELD  AND  "BROOMFIELD" 
As  the  World  Wags: 
I  To  your  list  of  eccentric  pronuncia- 
tions of  Boston  place-names  add 
I!  "Broomfleld"  and  Tremont  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable.  "Tremont 
street,"  s^essed  that  way,  gives  me 
a  pain.  But  then,  I'm  not  a  Bostonlan, 
though  out  here  we're  sufficiently  sub- 
urban to  talk  about  going  "in  town." 

But  what's  the  matter  with  "Her-e- 
ford?"  1  supposed  everybody  called  it 
that.  J.  C.  L.  C. 

Lancaster. 


ANXIOUS  QUESTIONERS 

I  We  have  received  from  E.  H.  C.  of 
Skull  valley,  Arizona,  a  clipping  from 

I  "a  little  mld--western  farm  paper,"  in 

i  which  the  editor  answered  questions  of 

;  etiquette. 

"After  lunching  in  a  restaurant  with 

,1  a  young  man,  «hould  lie  hand  me  the 
toothpicks  or  should  I  help  myself?" 

An  Indiana  reader  asiks:  "At  the  time 
of  departing  from  a  party  what  would 
you  say  when  you  were  bidding  your 
hostess  good-night?" 

An  Illinois  reader  writes:  "Plejtse  tell 
mo  how  to  eat  a  meal  served  in  a  oafe 
or  restaurant.  Should  you  place  the 
smaller  dishes  in  your  dinner  plate  to 
eat  from  them,  and  how  should  you  ar- 
range your  dishes  when  finished?" 
An  Indiana  reader  asks:  "Would  It  be 

j  improper  to  ask  a  girl  whom  I  have 
taken ,  home  several  times  for  permis- 
sion to  call?" 

Another  Indiana  reader  asks:  "Would 
you  take  bread  off  the  plate  with  your 
fork  or  your  fingers?  How  ehould  you 
eat  grapefruit?" 


FERGUSON,   NOT  MAGINN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  accidentally  picked  up  the  other  day 
a  volume  of  Rosslter  Johnson's  "Little 
Classics,"  and  seeing  In  It  an  old  fa- 
vorite of  mine,  "Father  Tom  and  the 
Pope,"  I  proceeded  to  re-read  It,  not- 
ing especially  Father  Tom's  lucid  and 
charming  redjse  for  whiskey  punch: 
"Put  in  the  spirits  first,  and  then  put 
in  the  sugar,  and  remember  every  dhrop 
of  wather  you  put  In  after  that  spoils 
ithe  punch." 

)  On  finishing  the  story  I  noted  to  my 
1  surprise  that  Samuel  Ferguson  was 
given  as  the  author.  I  have  always 
supposed  that  Dv.  Maginn  wrote  it.  Can 
'you  or  some  one  of  the  learned  readers 
iof  your  column  give  me  any  information 
on  this  subject? 
Taunton.  CHARLES  ST.  C.  WADE. 
Dr.  William  Maginn  might  have  writ- 
ten, could  have  written,  should  have 
written  "Father  Tom  and  the  Pope," 
but  he  didn't.  The  author  was  Sir  Sam- 
uel Ferguson,  who  contributed  it  and 
also  i;hat  noble  poem,  "The  Forging  of 
the  Anchor."  to  Blackwood's.  A  learned 
man,  Sir  Samuel  is  described  as  one 
also  noted  for  his  generous  hospilality. 
Would  that  we  had  known  him  before 
he  died  in  1886,  although  his  recipe  for 
j  punch  is  a  little  strong  to  our  taste. 
jMaginn,  in  his  "Maxims  of  Odoherty," 
[has  much  to  say  enthusiastically  about 
various  strong  drinks,  wines  and  malt 
liquors,  but  his  thrice  admirable  line  Is 
this:  "As  to  the  beautiful  mutual 
adaptation  of  cold  rum  and  cold  water, 
that  is  beyond  all  praise,  and,  indeed, 
forms  a  theme  of  never  ceasing  admira- 
tion, being  one  of  Nature's  most  ex- 
quisite achievements."  For  Judicious 
praise  of  Ferguson's  "Forging  of  the 
^nchor"  see  "Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  in 
Blackwood's  of  February,  1832,  in  which 
Ithe  poem  appeared.  But  does  any  one 
ead  today  either  the  "Noctes"  or 
laginn's  "Odoherty  Papers"?  Only  a 
ew  old  fogies,  we  fear.  Yet  how  meaty, 
ow  full  of  rollicking  humor  and  wild 
buse  they  are! 


Some  one  asked  not  long  ago  when 
!"pants"  came  Into  fashion.  If  he  meant 
rtrousers,"  they  were  Introduced  Into 
England  In  1814,  when  the  Tsar  Alexan- 
der brought  some  of  his  Cossacks  over 
to  England.  Before  that  time  tight  pan- 
taloons or  breeches — the  later  with  or 
Without  boots — were  the  la^aion. 


'7  '/^ 


William  Hozlltt  wrote  a  famous  essay 
^n  "Persona  one  would  wish  to  have 
seen."  Few  can  resist  the  temptation 
of  talking  about  celebrated  men  and 
women  they  have  mot  or  at  least  looked 
Ion.  Some  of  these  talkers  are  like 
lArtemus  Ward's  Mr.  Blowhard,  who 
knew  Ned  Forrest  like  a  book,  could 
have  married  a  certain  actress  but 
dldn  t  like  her  "style";  knew  Dan  Rice 
[well,  woi!  on  terms  of  affectionate  In- 
Itlmacy  with  Dan's  rhinoceros  and  was 
i  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
Iformtng  elephant.  Some  years  ago  there 
jwas  a  member  of  the  Porphyry  who 
'whenever  tho  name  of  a  man  was  men 


tloned,  whether  ho  lived  in  Siberia,  on 
the  Isle  of  Man,  In  Senegambla  or  in 
Putney.  Vt.,  cleared  his  throat  and 
shouted,  "T  know  him  very  well'  '  ' 
dined  with  him." 

Othera  remind  one  of  tho  Englishman 
who  boasted  that  the  Iron  Duke  haxJ 
spoken  to  him  familiarly.    "Well,  what, 
did  Wellington  say  to  you?"     "I  wa* ' 
standing  on  the  Bidewalk  In  front  of  his  | 
house.    He  came  out.  gave  mo  a  shove,  i 
and  said— I'll  never  forget  It:  'Get  out 
of  my  way,  you  damned  fool!' 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  we  regret  to 
sav,  is  not  free  from  this  weakneys.  He 
once  rolled  out  ore  rotundo  a  list  of 
men  and  women  he  had  seen:  Grant.  \ 
Sherman.  Sheridan,  P.  T.  Bamum.  Walt 
Whitman's  mother,  Bismarck.  William 
I,  his  son,  his  grandson,  Moltke,  Hum- 
bert Wagner,  Liszt,  Horace  F'etoher. 
Brahms.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Marshal 
Foch,  many  actors  and  actresses— "there 
I  are  none  like  them  today,  my  t'oy"— 7* 
!are  not  sure  but  he  named  Lydia  Plnk- 
Ivam. 

CAPT.  ANSON 

Wedl,  wo,  too,  onoo  saw  a  famous 
man  before  he  wa«  famous.  We  saw 
Adrian  Constantino  Anson  In  action. 
He  was  then  playing  ball  as  a  member 
of  the  Forest  City  of  Rockford,  111.  This 
nine  was  touring  tho  East.  The  game 
we  saw  was  with  tho  Eagle  of  Floremce. 
We  villagers  tlhought  the  Eagle  a  re- 
markalile  nine,  but  after  tho  game  the 
tail  of  the  Eagle  drooped  sadly.  If  we 
are  not  mlataJien  Spalding  was  the 
visiting  pltdher,  and  there  was  a  White 
among  those  that  humbled  local  pride. 
Afterwards  we  saw  Anson  many  times, 
but  admirable  player  that  he  always 
was,  he  was  never  so  Imposing  as  when 
our  boyish  eyes  first  wonttoTed  at.  him. 
Truly;  he  was  a  glory  to  baseball.  "He 
noWiing  common  did  or  mean"  evem 
when  the  game  was  g-olng  against  him. 
He  disdained  to  win  applause  by  some 
"smart  trick."  If  Sir  Arthur  Is  to  be 
believed,  Anson  will  en  tea-  the  Beyond 
In  the  flush  and  glory  <A  manhood. 
What  games  there  may  be  already,  what 
shouts  of  re.l'Oiolng  when  In  his  uniform 
he,  Capt.  Aneon,  takes  his  place  on 
first  base  In  the  Elysian  Field  I 

A  GARDEN  SKEPTIC 

(For  the  Boston  Herald) 
Trot  out  the  spade. 
Dig  up  the  rako. 
To  gardening  succumbi 
Take  In  the  choice 
Devour  the  fake — 
The  catalogues  have  comal 

Put  on  your  specs 

Of  smoking  hue; 

Suppress  excitement  dumb! 

You'll  view  such  growth 

And  colors — now 

That  catalogruea  have  come. 

Raro  rosea  climb 

A  mile  or  so 

And  yield  most  any  sum. 

Imagination 

Riot  runs 

In  catalogues  that  come. 

But  when  the  time 

For  blooms  arrives, 
Gaze  at  the  Job  you've  done! 
Will  you  believe — 
Just  then— the  tales 
Those  catalogues  have  spun? 
(Perhaps  'twas  told  In  fun.) 

B.  N.  H. 


WITH  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 

(From  the  Ottnm-wa.  U..  Courier.) 
For  Rent — Furnished  light  housekeep- 
ing room  with  outside  entrance,  plenty 
of  widows.  One  large  front  room, 
downstairs,  with  outside  entrance.  213 
North  Market. 

OTHER  TIMES)    SAME  MANNERS 

(From  tie  Chicago  IVItiune) 
Old  English:  "The  hoyden  hurled  her 

slipipers.at  the  fop." 
Modem  version!    The  flapper  beaned 

tho  cake-eater  with  a  golosh. 

"WHO  NAMES  THIS  CMIUD" 
Wo  are  Informed  that  the  presldei| 
of  tho  American  Bottlers  of  (?art)on 
ated  Beverages  Is  Mr.  C  V.  Rainwater^ 
At  the  Carter  Practice  School  In  Chi- 
cago  Mttlo   Goraldlne  EkJmonla  Elaine  I 
Serrtl-Centennlal  Scott  is  a  proml8lng| 
puTJil. 

WET  OR  DRY? 


MRS.  L.  SPRINKLE 
Norse 

Telephone  155-R.  Libertyville. 


'LADIES     CHAINl       SWING  YOUR| 
PARTNERS!" 

4_s  the  World  Wags: 


In  April  Scrlbners  Is  a  very  InterestlnBl 
article  written  by  J&m««  I*  Ford,  en- 
titled. "Early  Memories  of  New  Eng- 
land." 

In  writing:  of  dancing  of  BO  years  op 
more  ago  In  the  Massachusetts  town 
where  he  then  was,  name  not  given, 
he  states,  "Cody  led  the  orchestra  of 
three  pieces  with  his  violin  and  called 
off  the  figures  at  the  same  time  and 
I  doubt  If  there  Is  any  musician  now 
living  capable  of  such  an  exploit."      _  i 

That  might  have  been  an  "exploit' 
in  the  town  where  Mr.  Ford  then  lived 
but  In  the  town  of  Hudson,  at  about 
the  same  time  the  wxiter  of  these  lines 
danced  many  times  In  Houghton's  Hall| 
where  the  music  was  furnished  by 
Ames-  Band  of  Marlboro.  The  "band" 
took  Its  name  from  Its  leader.  Brlgham 
Ames,  better  known  as  "Brig"  Ames. 

It  consisted  of  Mr.  Ames's  sister,  who 
played  the  organ,  and  Mr.  Ames,  who 
played  the  clarinet  and  prompted,  which 
would  appear  to  be  a  rather  more  diffi- 
cult feat  than  to  play  the  violin  and 
,  "c^ll  the  figures." 

"Promptor"  was  the  word  In  this 
\  part  of  the  state.  We  remember  Gll- 
I  more's  band.  J.  Thomas  Baldwin, 
'  Promptor,  Carter's  Band.  T.  M.  Carter, 
;  Promptor,  etc.        FRED  O.  WELSH. 

Hudson.   

jxHE  CUNNING  Wl  N  DOW  -  DRESSER 
!  As  the  World  Wags; 
i  Consplcuou.sly  displayed  In  the  win- 
dow of  a  restaurant  on  one  of  Brock- 
ton's principal  streets  Is  a  large  re- 
production of  a  photograph  of  a  mon- 
ster python  In  whose  colls  1b  a  poor 
nttle  fawn  which  the  python  Is  about 
to  swallow.  My  mouth  waters  when- 
ever I  pass  this  gastronomic  exhibit,  and 
1  find  It  difficult  to  resist  the  Impulse 
to  enter  and  order  "Veal  cutlet 
breaded  with  tomato  eauce." 


an  .-.i,i;.enoe  at  tnls  iiu  "  ./f  .lay,  must 
be  prepared  with  a  loving  care  and  de- 
votion which  would  not  have  been 
needful  25  years  ago.  Of  Its  own 
weight  the  work.  It  would  seem,  will 
no  longer  "go."  R.  R.  G. 


Brockton. 


E.  P.  HOWABD. 


'ELIJAH' 


For  It«  «20th  concert  th*  Handel  and 
Hayden  Society,  Emll  MoUenhaner, 
conductor,  sang  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah" 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. 
The  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  played 
the  accompaniments.  The  organist  was 
H.  G.  Tucker,  and  the  soloists  were 
Florence  Hlnkle,  Delphlne  March,  Paul 
Vlthouse,  and  Norman  JoUlf,  while 
Mrs.  Herbert  O.  Steeves  sang  excellent- 
ly the  second  soprano  part  In  the 
Angels'  trio. 

These  many  decades  now,  trrvt  Blnoe 
Mendelssohn  began  to  step  down  from 
the  over-high  place  to  which  his  con-" 
temporaries  exalted  him,  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  abuse  him  because  he 
was  not  what  he  never  claimed  to  be,  a 
man  of  strong  emotions,  a  Tschalkovsky 
sort  of  person.  His  grace,  his  charm, 
hU  exquisite  skill  In  the  suggestion  of 
certain  aspects  of  nature,  were  all  as 
nil;  his  very  gentility  was  thrown  In 
his  face.  Openly  to  admire,  20  years 
ago,  some  of  his  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces,  was  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
sqt  down.  In  the  minds  of  the  elect,  a 
person  over-fond  of  the  "genteel." 

But  to  a  person  hearing  "Elijah"  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time  In  20  years,  the 
elegance  'of  Mendelssohn's  music  was 
not  Its  striking  feature,  nor  yet  its 
amazing  lack  of  dramatic  force.  Its 
commonness  was  the  quality  that 
came  most  to  the  fore.  The  undis- 
tinguished melodic  line  of  many  of 
the  airs,  the  ordinary  thematic  materl 
al  of  some  of  the  choruses  and  the  tire 
some  pattern  of  the  same  with  their 
mounting  climaxes  which  depend  for 
their  effect  too  much  on  the  mere  force 
of  noise — It  Is  hard  to  reconcile  the 
Mendelssohn  who  wrote  this  ordinary 
music  with  the  man  of  delicate  Imagi- 
nation who  wrote  two  lovely  over- 
lures,  a  brilliant  scherzo  or  two.  and 
some  half  dozen  songs  and  songs  with- 
out words  which  must  hold  their  own 

■  for  many  years  to  oome. 

How  long  will  "Elijah"  hold  Its  own? 

■  The  view  of  one  listener  Is  naturally  of 
no  consequence.  When  a  large  audi- 
ence, however,  receives  a  very  good 
performance  of  "He  that  T^-utches  over 
Israel" — one  of  the  choruses  that  best 
of  all  retains  Us  charm— with  the 
merest  patter  of  applause,  and  when  a 
lusty  singing  of  "Thanks  be  to  God" 
fails  to  fetch  a  demonstration,  one  mav 
wonder  If  "Elijah's"  years  are  num 
bered. 

The  performanee,  to  be  snre,  was  not 
Inspiring.  The  orchestra  played  rough- 
ly, and  the  soloUts  were  not  notable, 
though  Mrs.  Hlnkle  displayed  her 
"oeautlful  voice  and  admirable  legato 
style  to  advantage  In  "Hear  ye  Israel." 
and  Mr.  Jolt  If  Is  to  be  praised  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  singing.  The  best 
feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
neat,  well-sounding  singing  by  the 
chorus'  technically  admirable  and 
musical  as  well,  but  not  as  fervid  as/ 
sometimes.    It  Is  not  a  bold  guess  tha'j 


The  Cape  Cod  Sand  for  April  pub- 
lishes news  of  imporunce  to  those  who* 
are  cottagers  in  Barnstable  county  or 
in  the  habit  of  sojourning  at  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  on  the  Cape.  We 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  col- 
umns devoted  to  HyannlB: 

"The  Hvannls  doctors  say  that  their 
business  'is  greatly  increased  during 
the  summer  months,  as  so  many  folks 
come  down  there  for  their  week-ends. 

"Charles   W.    Megathlln   and  Wilhe- 
mina  Fuller  are  notaries  public  at  the 
drug  store.   I  suppose  this  Is  because 
if  any  one  takes  the  medicine  there 
sold    they   may   die  on   the   spot  and 
notaries  are  necessary  to  make  out  the 
victim's  will.  Hyannis  Is  surely  a  great 
:  place.  Years  ago  when  folks  from  1  ar- 
1  mouth  went  over  there  the  fuller  they 
got.  but  it  was  better  stuff  than  now 
•  sold  under  some  drug  name. 

■  "I  am  thinking  of  having  a  contest 

■  of  who  is  the  best  or  worst  store- 
'  keeper  In  Hyannis.  What  do  you  think 
"  I  should  give  to  the  winners?  In  case 

that  the  worst  storekeeper  wins  and  It 
is  thought  best  to  have  him  killed,  what 

■price  will  the  undertaker  give  for  his 
body,  and  will  the  hearse  driver  and  . 

ioemeterv  lot  seller  give  me  anythmg 
on  account  of  the  money  that  is  to  gol 
to  the  best   storekeeper?  All  answers* 
strictly  confidential  of  . cour.se. 

"Those  who  can  wite  up  humorous 
stuff  about  things  and  folks  m  their 
town  should  send  it  in  as  it  will  help 
make  things  pleasant  (?)  all  around. 

"DON'T  CALL  ME  OUT  OF  MY 
NAME" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Of  this,  today's  shrinking  and  fear- 
some girls  are  so  afraid  that  they  are 
to  have  their  names  embroidered  up 
t^elr  stocking-legs  in  place  of  clocks. 
Bolder  were  the  light  women  among  the 
Greeks  and  Hdbrews  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  readily-compressible  path- 
ways then  used  (in  place  of  our  rigid 
brick  and  concrete  sidewalks)  by  hav- 
ing nails  on  their  sandal-soles,  formiing 
movable  type,  the  imprint  of  which 
those  following  could  read;  awhile  ago 
I  gave  a  reference  to  a  profound  work 
on  Liturgy  wherein  was  depicted  such 
an  imprint  meaning:    "Follow  me!" 

Howard  street,  London,  is  tiie  address 
of  one  of  the  oldest  medical  Journals 
which  In  Its  current  issue  (Practitioner 
vol  CVTII)  (March)  in  three  places  at 
least  places  Dr.  Tcxm  A.  Williams  on 
the  staff  of  Harvard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Dr.  Tom  (not  Thomas)  ig 
also  connected  wUh  the  Fieedmen's 
Hospital,  and  I  had  remembered  the 
Howard  University  of  Washington  as 
being  an  outgrowth  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  and  as  ministering  especially  to 
the  former  wards  of  Uie  nation  ;  so 
transplanting  our  Cambridge  Institution 
into  its  place  Is    rather    a  'colorable 

statement."   . ..^ 

mAHLES-BDWAUD  AAB. 

Boston. 


ACCENT    Ors    THE  HAW 
.1 1  i  iir  \\  o;  ia  AN  ags: 

1   can   add  one  more  to   the  list  of 
"hams"  mentioned  In  The  Herald.  A  sea 
captain  who  hailed  from  the  Cape  In  my 
bovhood  was  always  known  as  Uncle 
\  Jim  Gra— ham.  CAPE  CODDER. 

IDAHO  AND   ITS  "R" 

.\8  the  World  Wage: 

I  have,  in  common  with  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  a  sensitiveness  to 
the  criticism  of  things  local  that  proves 
my  p»'ovinciality.  Recently  two  distin- 
guished Boetonians  have  spoken  slur- 
ringly  of  western  things  with  which  I 
am  well  acquainted. 

In  a  recent  iprofessIonaJ  magazine  a 
distinguished  Boston  architect  wonders 
"why    an    architect    Should    touild  for 
himself  In  this  country  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
a  Swiss  ohalet."    I  wonder,  too.  at  the 
approipriateness  of  a  Boston  architect's 
ibuilding  for  himself  an  Italian  palace. 
They  are  both  apipropriately  located  In 
so  far  as  the  chalet  is  on  a  rugged  hill 
Bide  and  the  Italian  palace  in  a  narrow, 
dirty  street.  But  the  climate  of  Spokane 
1  Is  far  more  dike  that  of  Switzerland  than 
:  the  climate  of  Boston  like  that  of  Italy. 
Perhaps  the  critic  findB  common  ground 
in  that  the  life  of  Boston,  like  that  of 
I  the  Renaissance,  is  highly  sophisticated, 
i  But  why  does  he  assume  that  that  In 
ithe  cHialet  Is  not  rugged?  If  he  listened 
'  to  gofelp  he  might  find  that  it  was 
1  even  a  bit  wild. 

'    Another  Rostonlan,  Mr.  William  How- 
'  ell  Reed,  In  a  communication  recently 
■  appearing  In  your  column,   speaks  of 
pronouncing   r's    "Idaho   fashion."  If 
there  is  an  "Idaho  r"  It  must  be  a  ter- 
rible thing  and  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  English  language  at  any  cost— but 
what  is  It?    I  have  appealed  to  the 
noted  philological  authorities  of  Har- 
vard, and  am  only  sorry  that  I  have 
not  time  to  wait  for  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Draper,  and  Prof.  Brown  of  Bryn 
Mawr.    They  have  never  mentioned  It 
to  me.  although  we  have  discussed  the 
American  pronunciation   of   the  letter 
"r"  very  fully.    But  perhaps  that  was 
a  matter  of  delicacy  on  their  part— for  I 
myself  was  born  !n  les  Coeur  d'Alenes 
ahd  am  a  Bolsean  by  adoption.    I  be- 
lieve I  have  traveled  sufficiently  to  rec- 
ognize a  peculiarity  of  this  sort  even 
among  my  friends  at  home— but  I  have 
never  found  what  could  be  called  an 
"Idaho  r."  In  the  rural  parts  of  south- 
ern Idaho   the  population   is  Belgian. 
They  speak  with  a  foreign  accent  which 
is  called  charming— hence  there  can  be 
no  terrorizing  "r."  In  the  town  In  which 
I  have  lived  every  one.  Including  the 
lowest  classes,  came  from  the  East  or 
South  or  were  born  of  such  parents. 
There    were    few     middle-westerners,  j 
Each  Individual  used  his  native  "r"  or  i 
that  of  his  parents;  or,  if  that  were 
without  distinction,  he  used  the  more  | 
distinguished  "r"  of  his  chum.    One  of  j 
my  best  friends  always  used  a  delight- 
ful Virginian  "r.'    Another  an  equally] 
delightful  "r"  that  was  used  in  Phila- 
delphia when  there  were  more  gentle- 
men there  than  In  any  other  part  of  the 
colonies.    My  father  cherishes  an  "r". 
that  his  father  carried  West  from  Mas- 1 
Fachusetts  and  his  pride  Is  so  great: 
that  he  insists,  to  this  day.  on  exhibit- 
ing it — even  at  the  ends  of  such  words 
as  "Idea"  and  "Columbia." 
Cambridge.  IDAHOICUS.  | 


jr  .adrciirHrs'  If  , 
tie  Violet,  In  love  wit,.  Waiiy,  wl.u  i.s 
dependent  on  his  Vncle  Steve.  Uncle 
Is  incensed'  at  the  thought  of  Wally 
marrying  a  chorus  girl,  for  he  believes 
the  worst  of  the  profession.  But  Jerry 
plays  a  trick  on  nim.  She  professes  to 
be  Wally's  sweetheart,  and  when  Steve 
calls  on  Violet  she  assumes  the  role  of 
Violet,  planning  to  behave  In  such  a 
manner  that  when  he  sees  Violet,  the 
modpst.  shrinking,  gospel-eyed  Violet 
he  wtU  he  drawn  toward  her  by  the  con- 
trast and  allow  Wally  to  wed  her. 

.So  Jerry  Is  brazen  for  the  occasion 
and  behaves  as  Steve  thinks  all  chorus 
girls  act  in  private.  She  tells  him  t..)- 
wards  the  end  a  fictitious  story  of  her 
dreadful  past,  and  he,  heated  by  cham- 
pagne, swears  that  in  sptte  of  her  ad 
venture  he  respects  her  and  would 
fain  marry  her.  He  even  Ignores  the 
fact  she  hfcs  taken  Wally  away  fro 
dear,  sweet  Violet.  Jerry's  highly  re- 
spectable mother  comes.,  out  of  her 
room  at  2  or  3  A.  M.  and  artlessly 
gives  Jerry  away,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  a  third  act.  Of  course  there  is 
a  happy  ending  in  this  act,  with  much 
padding  and  a  short  explanation. 

The  fun  of  the  play  lies  chiefly  In  th 

I dialogue.  In  the  breezy,  unconventional 
views  of  life  expressed  by  the  chorus 
girls  and  In  their  wealth  of  slang.  The 
plot  Is  slight  and  prepoeterous.  There 
is  a  hard-headed,  cynical  lawyer,  James 
Blake,  who  Is  softened  in  an  Incredible 
manner  by  the  grotesque,  gigantic,  sten- 
torian MaWe.  There  is  another  gro- 
tesque creature,  Topsy,  who  amueed 
the  audience  last  night,  and  has  nothing 
1  to  do  with  ttie  story.  All  of  the  girls 
^  were  voluble  in  tones  of  brass  and  with 
astonishing  enunciation — all.  Including 
Mies  Vanderbilt— except  the  mealy- 
mouthed  Violet  and  the  young  woman 
who  affected  an  Engnsh  accent  and 
occasionally  dropped  Into  French. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Messrs.  Mo- 
Rae  and  Reeves-Smlth  again,  well- 
graced,  excellent  actors,  but  one  could 
not  help  wondering  how  they  came  to 
be  In  this  play.  One  also,  wondered 
how  Mr.  Belasco  happened  to  father  It; 
probably  to  introduce  Miss  Claire  as  a 
"star;"  but  Miss  Claire  is  unfortunately 
not  now  in  the  cast.  The  large  audi- 
ence last  night  was  greatly  pleased.  N» 
doubt  the  engagement  will  prosper  hero 
as  It  has  prospered  elsewhere  for  over 
two  years. 


,  ill" 


BON  VOYAGE1 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
Tilr.  John  Deanpsey,  on  tlie  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Europe,  says  he  4s  more 
apprehensive  of  seasickness  than  he  is 
of   any  fighting  that  may   be  offered 
over  .there.  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Dempsey,  you  | 
will  enjoy  a  stateroom  and  a  bath  and 
the  steward  will  bring  you  your  break-  \ 
fast.     Quite  a  number  of  young  men  , 
who  went  to  Europe  in  1918,  Mr.  Demp-  1 
sey   slept  packed  like  sardines  on  the 
decks,  on  the  coal,  under  the  lifeboats, 
everywhere.     And    there    were  Boche 
submarines  on  the  sea,  Mr.  Dempsey. 
and  the  trip  took  from  two  weeks  to 
four,  and  if  you  asked  for  an  orange 
thev  gave  you  the  razzberry.     Do  not 
be  "apprehensive,  dear  Mr.  Dempsey,  the 
sailing  is  really  pleasanter  than  it  was 
then. 

EFFICIENT  MR.  CUSH 

F    u-    Vs  Column   in   the  New 


mo  DIGGERS' 


(From 


F.    V.'s  Column 
York  Tribune.) 
Sir:    Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush 
vou    of  course  have  noticed,  is  all  for 
"clarltv  and  definiteness  of  expression. 
He  takes  great  pains  to  divide  the  sen- 
tences   of    his    telegrams.  Invariably 
using  the  word  "stop"   to  indicate  a 
period,    m  fact,  there  is  an  office  rule 
,  requiring    this    mode    of  telegraphic 
punctuation  by  the   "members  of  the  | 
staff  "  and  it  occasionally  leads  to  ex-  ■ 
ceedingly  interesting  productions.  For 

'  GmXG  CHICAGO  TONIGHT  STOP 
STOPPING  AUDITORIUM  STOP  LAST 
MACHINES  DEFECrn-E  STOP  SHIP-, 
MEXTS  STOP  JONES  CHECK  NOT, 
HERE  STOP  P.\YME.NT  SHOULD  BE 
STOPPED  STOP  JACK  HOGAN. 

Mr.  Cush  continues  to  read  every  word 
of  the  StiUman  trial  reports. 

H.  H.  In  Chicago  saw  a  newsboy  eat- 
ing a  kosher  sandwich  and  ielling  the 
\  i  Dearborn- Independent. 

/  V  — 
oet. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE  —  First  »er-, 
formance  In  Boston  of  "The  Gold  Dig-, 
eers."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Avery 
Hopwood.  Produced  by  David  Belasco/ 
at  ?he  Broadway  Theatre.  Long  Branch 
on  Sept.  19.  1919  with  Ina  Claire  asj 
Jerry  Lamar.  , 

...    v„  T/>.   Bruce  McRae' 

Stephen  Lee  ^  ReeTes-SmitJi 

MaWe  Mrar,*  '^''''S^^er^T  T^vTt 

i  :  ■ ::  r.    Iwuiiklns ' 

■MM.  I^mar  ;.  .  •  -  Terry  i 

OjTpsy   Montrose.   Mareuerlte  L^p 

T>ony  Baxter  ^amf  Bergniau 

Sa<li«   .  ^ 

Mr.  Hopwood  dignifies  his  piece  b> 
calling  it  a  comedy.  He  might  admit 
when  hard  pressed  that  he  had  studied 
the  ps:»-hology  of  the  chorus  girl;  he 
might  /ave  given  as  a  s"b-tltle.  An 
ApoIof/  for  the  Chorus  Giri."  A  Rus- 
'  slan  nUed  Kuprin  wrote  In  the  gu.se 


"MIDNIGHT  ROUNDERS" 
PROVIDE  MUCH  FUN 

Tabloid  Revue  at  the  Majestic  Re- 
ceived Enthusiastically 

Boston  liked  the  tabloid  revue.  An 
enthusiastic  audience  made  that  evident 
last  night  at  the  Majestic,  when  the 
J  Shubert  folk  presented  the  "Midnight 
Rounders"  and  so  presented  It  that  a 
first-night  congregation  considered  it 
perfect. 

Perhaps  the  stage  settings  were  the 

first  to  catch  tne  eye.  but  this  meant 
no  mediocre  performance.  Everything 
was  good.  Harry  Hines.  who  h-as  shown 
here  many  times  In  headline  roles,  was 
the  chief  fun-maker,  but  close  behind 
him    were    Sam    Hearn    and  Charley 
Wheeler.     For    male    dancing,  Dave 
White  vied  with  Jack  Keller,  and  all 
I  the  girls  were  more  than  good  to  look 
1  at — they  were  peculiarly  adapted  to 
I  their  roles. 

j    There  was  Helen  Eley,  always  a  fa 

!  vorlte;  Jean  Carroll,  Jane  Gray,  Alice 
i  Rldnor  and.  In  fact,  the  entire  cast  was 
'  chosen  for  charm  and  song  and  pepper. 
,  The  tabloid  Is  entitled  the  typical  Wlh- 
.  ter   Garden    production,   and    It  lacks 
nothing  ^  the  promise  such  title  holds 
out.    It  is  Boston's  first  view  of  a  Shu- 
bert cameo  revue  and  Boston  was  more 
than  satisfied,  as  witness  the  audience 
last  night. 


of 


novel  a  remarkably  frank  and 
at  the  same  time  minute  study  of  the 
red-light  district  In  a  small  town,  and 
inference  Is  that  he  lived  for  a 
lime  m  that  district  sf^J'^^'"^ 
terlal  for  his  dialogue  and  descriptions. 
One  would  Infer  from  Mr.  Hopwood  s 
piece,  which  Is  at  times  farcical,  that 
he,  like  Stephen  and  James,  the  ri^" 
uncle  and  his  lawyer,  had  studied  the 
chorus  glri  m  her  apartment,  at  sup- 
per; had  drank  end  danced  w  th  her 
that  he  might  note  down  her  views  of 


ortiij 
Ions;  h 
Witt' 

tai 

•■I'll 


life 
like 
Ject 
In 


and  her  peculiar  speech;  but  un- 
Kuprln  he  had  a  more  savory  aub- 


the  first  act.  which  Is  the  most 
amusing,  a  few  chorus  girls,  talking 
among  themselves,  admit,  say  "-ather 
boast,  of  their  ability  to  work  the  rl^'' 
of  all  ages.  These  giris  are  gold-diggers 


DAPHNE  POLLARD  IS 

STAR  OF  KEITH  BILL 


Many  Other  Clever  Acts  on  Pro- 
gram This  Week 

Daphne  Pollard,  the  American  come- 
dl^nne  who  became  a  great  favorite  or 
the  E^ngUsh  stage.  Is  the  feature  of  th« 
bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week 
Her  act  contains  many  subtleties  ol 
burlesque,  she  Is  aiglle,  snappy  dn  hei 
methods  and  contrlbubea  a  long  progranr 
without  signs  of  losing  her  freshness 
Her  be.st  numbers  was  her  burlesqui 
of  Cleopatra.  ,  ,.„,^ 

Another  good  act  was  Tom  Wise  an<  Jltiit 
company  In  "Memories,"  In  which  th(  ;*| Tklj  ij';. 
comedian  ha.d  a.  chance  to  "reminisce.'   '  r-  " 
The  piece  Is  Interesting  and  has  an  In- 
genious turn  aH^  Mr.  Wise  played  witl 
his  usual  skill. 

Other  acts  were  Jack  Wilson  and 
company,  Jn  which  the  black-face  come- 
dian had  a  chance  to  play  horse  with 
the  rest  of  the  bill;  Lorraine  and  Gag- 
win.  In  musical  comedy;  Rae  Eleanor 
Ball  and  Brother.  Instrumentalists;  Joe 
Browning,  the  sepulchral  comedian,  in  a 
lot  of  new  "stuff:"  Ida  May  CThadwlrk 
and  Her  Dad,  in  the  dancing  hit  of  th; 
ill;  Burns  and  Lorraine,  neat  step- 
ers,  and.  Stewart  and  Downing  In 
rtlstlo  posturing. 
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,'lllarrt  'Mnok!^   First  pertonnanoe 
P^ion.   Tho  casti 

.  jOharlott*  Walk" 
«    ....  _..._^ilTi»y  WaM' 

*">!>■   Graham  Thon>««  Sh«ar,>r  i 

  Mllce  r>oulln  i 

^'11""  ^J?.llane""V.'.'.'.V.... William  Courtenay  1 

■,...nvnn  Holding  -  ."^^^1.^  Kcnn«1y 

 •   ...Jane  Gonlon 

Two    Interesting    things    about  this 
,lav  are:  The  fact  that  Wl Hard  Mack 
BTole   it    !«;  two   ^veek«:  Becond 
^ct  that  Wlfllam  Couricnay  f"*^ 
Appear   from  ftrit  to  last.  In  «rnmacu- 

Eeffa'cf  It^'^st  he^Xufe"/  t^ 

lh"s^°«ril  '^pr^Suc^a'Tn'^'-NS^V 
rorU    therr^ere  those  unkind  enough 
Mate  that  It  had  taUen  two  week 
n  write  It   and  "now  look  at  It.  m<v, 
■M°r.  Ma'ck  has  worked  over  his  materia^ 

and  which  are  dn  ths  strong  "ox 

down  the  deputy  Between 

/.""s^lk'^hecornes  suspicious  of  his 
ClcTlm;  m  the  end  he  finds  that  the  In- 

i»i^d^=:-^^.??^ 

-    o 

blackma' 

«^ht"^rVo^lce■r«.;ia"^"o^h\?.^n.l.  a, 

ihe  two  criminals  to  escape.  Th.s 


A  STITCH  IN  TlMh' 
AT  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 


nlprht  " 
is  an  ncii  e.-'.^  w  ho  will  bear  u  .il  >'1j  i iiK- 
The  ripening  years  -will  allow  her  to 

gain    penetration    and    deeper    under-     ,  .,  t>         *  j 

standing  of  her  parts,  toit  she  shows  ^^^.f.  New  to  KoHton  Weil  Prfsentea 
ready  ac<iualntance  with  all  the  little  Stock  Company 
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that  go  toward  the  self-reliant  actress 
with  facile  gesture  and  easy  turn  of 
hand.  There  Is  but  one  word  of  caution 
wo  would  offer  Miss  Cleveland.  She 
w-ould  do  well  to  watch  the  tones  and 
pitch  of  her  voice.  At  present  she  sel- 
dom reaches  the  depths  from  which  her 
voice  should  come.  She  Is  a  little  In- 
clined to  rest  upon  a  voice  that  hovers 
near  the  throat.  She  Is  too  good  an  act- 
ress not  to  secure  that  control,  which 
will  add  finesse  to  her  art,  when  she 
reaches  an  age  of  more  experienced 
technique. 

The  Copdey  Players  display  their  ver- 
satility this  week.  May  of  them  have 
Chinese  and  Japanese  parts.  Suffice  to 
say  that  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  KIngsford 
and  Miss  Standing  are  not  feased  by 
such  a  task. 

Mr  Turner  does  well  with  a  dlfricuit 
character  part.  Similarly  Miss  Edtes 
"Ives  her  usually  finished  Interpretation 
of  a  part  that  Is.  In  the  present  case, 
very  small.  Mr.  Joy,  who  plays  the 
young  Englishman,  Is  extremely  skilful 
in  a  role  that  allows  him  little  choice 
between  being  either  a  prig  or  a  cad. 

The  Copley  Players  have  set  their 
piece  above  their  average;  they  act  It 
well  and  bring  up  to  date  a  material  of 
the  showishops  that  Is  not  worth  their 
mettle. 


&"%^e"'papers  over  th^^^^^^^ 


In  Time,"  a  cx>me<ly  drama  In  four  acts, 
by  Oliver  D.  Bailey  and  Lottie  Meaney. 
First  time  In  Boston.    The  cast: 

Olllbtrt  Hun  

Uiwraniee  Broclcman  ^".S",^.  ^"^l^tlS 

Worthlngton  Birca  Walter  Ollbert 

jBDlrin,.*  

Blrtiard  Morelntid  ^•fj' i^^^fi^ 

Worthingitnn  Bryoe.  Sr  EParoW  R.  Oha«« 

P1io«l>«-Aun  HuM>ar<I  •Ann  Nfaaon 

;Mr»   Trevor  Fa«rence  IWbcrta 


I  We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Robert 

|lu11  of  Newburjrport  for  a  contribution 
to  the  discussion  concerning  Oen.  George 
Washington's  hair,  whether  It  was  red. 
Mr.  Lull  kindly  sends  us  a  clipping  from 
*  scrapbook  that  recently  came  Into  his 
possession.  This  clipping  Is  a  reprint  of 
a  letter  written  by  David  Ackerson  in 
1811  to  his  son.    David  was  the  captain 


Another  piece  new  to  Boston  was  ad-    Lf  a  Continental  company  during  the 
mlrably  presented  to  Boston  last  night   | revolutionary  war.     He  was  well  ac- 
~  '  ~     qualnted  with  the  General.    David's  son 

William  wished  to  know  how  Washing- 
ton looked. 
"His  hair  was  chestnut  brown." 
It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Waah- 


bv  the  St.  James  Theatre  players  in 
"A  Stitch  In  Time,"  which  was  seen 
two  or  tihree  years  ago  In  New  York, 
and  greatly  liked  by  the  public  who  de- 
light In  melodrama  coated  wltJh  senti- 
ment, and  both  furnished  wKh  simple 

humor.     "A   Stitch    in   Time"   Is   con-  xr         k  . 

8tru.ct6d  of  material  familiar  enough  to  ilngton  wore  a  No.  13  boot,  and  his  ordl 
!theatre-goers  in  a  score  of  plays,  but 
khat  material  has  been  reassembled 
with  much  skill,  splendidly  mounted, 
and  is  acted  wWh  an  Intelligence  and 
sympathy  that  carries  it  through  to  a 
triumphant  finish. 

Phoebe-Ann  Is  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  action  of  the  piece  revolves,  and 
her  story  is  the  whole  story.  Phoebe- 


narj'  walking  shoes  -were  No.  11.  His 
hands  were  so  large  that  his  gloves  were 
made  to  order.  He  could  hold  a  musket 
in  one  hand  and  shoot  as  accurately  as 
another  would  with  a  horse  pistol.  An 
enormous  eater,  he  was  content  with 
bread  and  meat.  If  there  was  plenty  of 
It.    "It  was  his  custom  to  take  a  drink 


WILBUR  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Last  Waltz," 
oneretta  In  three  acts;  score  by  Oscar 
Straus,  book  and  lyrics  by  Julius 
Brammeir  and  Alfred  GrunwaM  and 
adapted  by  Harold  Atterldge  and  Ed- 
Tvard  Delaney  Dunn ;  presented  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  and  United  Plays  Com- 
pany: 

Got.  Mleen  Kraslan  „  .EUirard  Golden- 

I'h'slgn  Orelnakl  Irvlnfr  Rose 

Cnpt.  Kamlnskl  „  Eohert  CaWoy 

Adjb.  ■Lablnescue  „  Frnnk  J.  Oirraii 

Marlette  Gladys  Turner 

VI'a<I«lr  Timothy  D«1.t 

I>t   Jack  Mcrrlngiton  Walter  Woo'if 

Matt  Malthy  Eddie  N^'lson 

Vera  Llzaveta  Eleanor  Painter 

Countess  Corpullnskl  Florence  Morrison 

Annusclika  Porotby  Lnndei-s 

Hannusctka  Slilrley  Sh<?rjn<in 

Pctrus.-hka  Gladys  Walton 

Balnisohka  Eleanor  Griftltli 

Hnron  Ippolith  Harry  Feraloi- 

Omnd  Diike  Eutjettstlteh  George  Kvans 

Caimenlna  Isa1>el  Rodi-ienez 

Trince  Paul  Harrison  Broc-kbank 

Oancers  Guiran  and  M-argueiite 

Oscar  Straus,  seated  In  his  favorite 
coffee  house  In  Vienna  and  surrounded 
by  his  satellites,  disburses  lavishly  from 


Ann  Is  a  waif,  a  maid-of-all-work  and  ^j,^  ^j.  whiskey  on  awaking  in  the 

i'-ventually  the  protege  of  Worthingtoa  i  morning.    .   .   .   I  believe  he  drank  much 

CBryce.  a  young  artist  disposed  to  fast  |  ^ore  in  his  old  age.    He  had  whiskey  In 

living  and  a  fixed  but  erroneous  Idea  ^^^^  morning  and  at  dinner  two  bottles 

that  he  is  a  heaven-born  genius  with  Madeira  wine.    Tie  was  a  great  lover 


of  Freeman 


the  paint  brush. 

Phoebe-Ann,  as  his  good  angel,  sets 
him  to  work,  saves  him  from  his  gay 
friends,  brings  to  light  a  hidden  talent 
for  writing  "best  sellers"  and  rescues 
him  from  a  wily  adventuress  who 
doesn't  care  a  rap  for  him,  but  is  bound 
to  marry  Ihlm  for  his  money. 

Miss  Mason,  In  the  part  of  the  heroine, 
gave  one  of  the  best  Impersonations. 
She  was  fairly  fascinating  In  her  com- 
jblnation  of  gulleness.  innocence  and 
:  Intuitive  knowingness.  Of  course,  she 
falls  in  love  with  her  artist,  who  is  con- 
ventionally obtuse  up  to  the  very  last 
minute,  and  she  played  with  real 
strength  and  feeling  In  the  scene  where 
I  she  assumes  the  blame  of  being  cauglit 
iin  a  compromising  situation  to  save  her 
rival. 

Mr.  Gilbert  found  in  the  part  of  Bryce, 
j  stupid  but  warm-hearted,  a  role  juSt  to 
I  his  liking  and  make  the  most  of  It. 
Mark  Kent,  as  the  faithful  man  ser- 
vant, whose  revelation  just  before  the 
final  curtain,  puts  the  guilt  where  It  be- 


his  royalties,  flowing  In  from  various  longs  and  paves  the  way  to  the  tradi 
parts  of  the  world,  so  the  story  runs.      tlonal  awakening  of  the  heart  of  the 

It  may  be  that  he  Is  little  concerned  If  hero,  achieved  a  triumph, 

this  or  that  production  Is  being  given  ]    Miss  Roche,  as  Lela  Trevor,  the  dash- 


«,"rs'i.w"r,.'°^>"™."   „       ^ 

look  at  and  quite  appealing  as  the  wiie  adequately,  or  competently.  "The  Choc-  ing  young  person  who  Is  no  better  than 
if  Silk  's  pal  Miss  Warde  contrived  to  ^^^^^  Soldier"  there,  "The  Last  Waltz"  I  g^e  should  be,  and  who  comes  so  very, 
rnnkft  of  Silk's  gin— a  heroine  who  was  ^^^.^    meajn   gold  land   more  gold   for     very  near  to  landing  her  prize,  was  at 


really  a  little  too  good  to        ^'""f.  „!;  Oscar.  The  flnst-named 

oulte  convincing  character.    The  otner  ij^ought  him    fame   also.  The 
members  of  the  cast  were  capable.    A  ^^^^^^        ..-The  Last  Waltz"  is 
iarge  audience  enjoyed  the  play. 


OOPLET  THEATRE— "The  Pursuit 
of  Pamela"  comedy  In  four  acts,  by 
Chester  Bailey  Fernald.  First  produc- 
tion In  Boston.   The  cast: 

Peter  Dodder..-.  _  jj.  b.  ClWe 

•'"°»t..  May  Ediss 

Alan  Greame  Nicholas  .Toy 

Port»T  William  T€.  Watti 

f.™»'«  •  Pbyills  Cleyeland 

ljm«  ban  „  N'orah  Balfour 

Haranobu  per,.j.  y„^te-r 

f1    k::.V  Wa,lter  KIngsford 

Joha  Dodder  Clifford  Turnei- 

Doctor  Joyce  Uonil  Paiw 

Nurse  Tracy   .Katlierlne  Standini;' 

The  Copley  Players  last  night  per- 
formed  what    Is   probably    the  most 
elaborate    production    they    have  at- 
tempted this  season.   They  have  decked 
"The  Pursuit  of  Pamela"  with  colorful 
scenery;  they  have  embroidered  it  with 
excellent  acting:  and  finally  they  have 
given  their  leading  role  to  Miss  Phyllis  ! 
Cleveland,    a   talented   young   actress.  : 
But  all  these  adornments  cannot  pre-  ; 
vent  us  from  saying  that  "The  Pursuit  j 
of  Pamela"  Is  a  bad  play. 

Mr.  Fernald  undeniably  has  some  feel 
for  the  stage.  He  has  dramatic  situa- 
tions; he  has  atmosphere  and  romance;  ; 
and  he  has  interesting  characters.  But 
his  play  as  a  whole  Is  not  of  the  best. 
In  the  first  act  he  sets  his  stage  none 
too  rapidly,  with  humors  none  too 
sprightly  and  with  a  certain  Inclination 
to  talk  about  his  characters  at  over 
length. 

Pamela  Dodder  Is  the  central  figure, 
bhe  la  a  girl  who  has  been  locked  up  m 
the  wilderness  with  a  maiden  aunf' 
This  latter  Individual  succeeds  In  mi 
rylng  Pamela  to  an  old  gentleman  qu 
unfitted  to  be  the  husband  of  any  civ 
ized  woman  of  moods  and  Ideas.  Wl 
the  vivacious  Pamela  meets  a  yot 
lEnglishman  the  fun  begins.  She  p 
"ues  and  finally  wins  him  bv  the  ve' 

ibvlous  device  of  running  away  fro, 
^im.    We  have  not  boxed  the  compas 
»n  so  many  ways'  or  places  since  we' 
U-aversed    the    globe   with   "The  Man' 
[Who  Came  Pack."  : 

The  play  last  night  resolved  its«lf ' 
^  i    °*  *  triumph  for  Miss  Cleve-  i 
ana.    True  she  did  not  have  very  wide  ■ 

OTortunity  to  show  her  abilities,  but 

ae  alone  found  merit  in  a  play  that 
vas  not  meant  for  skilled  actors,  such 

«   the   Copley^  Players   have  provad 


assuredly 
future 
more 

uncertain.  Last  evening  It  was  beset 
by  two  mlsfortiunes,  at  least.  The  stage 
of  the  Wilbur  Theatre,  nicely  adapted 
for  dainty  sets  and  a  not .  too  large 
ensemble%  was  overwhelmled  by  the 
heavy  ball  and  drawing  room  trappings 
which  no  more  than  graced  the  vast 
Century  Theatre  stage  In  New  York. 
By  this  hindrance  did  "The  Last 
Waltz"  eutfer  as  a  spectacle  of  fair 
women  and  brave  men.  There  was  no 
room  for  them.  Secondly,  perhaps  due 
again  to  linear  limitations,  the  orches- 
tra was  pitiably  curtailed,  so  that  where 
the  score  exacted  a  large,  well-rounded 
band,  it  needs  must  be  pecked  at  by  a 
timorous  handful  of  stringed  instru-, 
ments,  or  dinned  to  death  by  drum  and 
cymbals.  Mr.  Kroll,  conductor,  did  his 
best  to  reveal  the  fillgreed  beauties  of 
a  mlelody  now  and  again. 

It  fell,  however,  to  Miss  Painter,  never 
in  braver  mood  for  acting  or  In  finer 
voice,  to  vitalize  such  of  the  music  as 
fell  to  her  role.  This  she  did  brilliantly 
In  the  two  waltz  numbers,  in  dramatic 
aria,  In  fervid  duets  with  Mr.  Woolf, 
himself  a  singer  of  noble  tones,  married 
by  blurred  and  heavy  delivery.  Mr. 
Brockbank,  appearing  only  in  the  third 
act,  deserves  high  praise  for  his  one 
number,  "The  Whip  Hand."  He  made 
it  quite  clear  that  this  was  a  Straus 
composition,  written  In  the  best  Vien- 
nese style.  These  three  are  the  vocal- 
ists of  an  otherwise  voiceless  company. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  yoaithful  comedian 
who  stepped  into  James  Barton's  shoes 
as  Merrington'3  loyal,  comic  orderly, 
was  of  many  talents  as  dancer,  acrobat 
and  Inventor  of  odd  quips  of  voice  and 
speech.  His  humor,  though  frequently 
reiterative,  has  freshness  and  much  in- 
genuity.   He  had  a  substantial  foil  in 

Mtes  Morrison,  as  the  mother  of  many 
marria.gea)>le  daughters.  Miss  Griffith, 
In  a  new  interpretation  of  a  baby 
vamp,  also  was  of  clever  stuff. 

For  dancers,  there  were  Guiran  and 
Marguerite,  the  former  nimble  and 
daring,  the  latter  impressive  in  postur- 
ing and  leaping;  and  Mile.  Rodrlgu** 
with  her  castanets  and  her  red  rose. 
Here  again  scant  space  obviously  de- 
feated possible  brilliancy  of  perform- 
ance. Tabloid  Viennese  operetta  appai-- 
ently  Is  something  to  which  one  must 
become  accustomed.  At  first  sight  and 
hearing  It  somehow  fails  to  Impress. 

fc:  forn.; 


her  best,  and  every  patron  of  the  St. 
James  knows  how  good  Miss  Roche's 
'best  is.  ■  Her  scornful  exit  In  the  last 
act  was  a  gem 


of  fine  wines  and  fine  horses." 

In  what  book  did  we  read  years  ago 
that  Wa.shingtcm  at  M't.  Vernon  used  to 
pass  a  white  glove  over  his  horses  and 
if  the  glove  was  soiled  at  all,  he  would 
punish  the  stable  negroes'.' 

ATHLETICS  VS.  HARVARDS,  1867 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  allusion  to  the  thrill  caused  by 
reading-  of  the  Athletics  is  right.  I  ne'ver 
so  realized  it  hefore.  It  was  like  a  waft 
from  the  heyda^ys.  Ever  since  I  saw 
the  Athletics,  with  Dick  McBride  at 
the  head,  march  on  to  the  parade  ground 
on  Boston  Common  In  June,  l-SBT,  to 
play  the  Karvards,  that  sentiment  has 
been  with  me.  And  what  a  game  that 
was! 

Score,  22-ao  In  favor  of  the  AtWeitlcs. 
But  the  difference  was  entirely  In  the 
batting.  The  Athletics  were  larger, 
oMer  men.  The'  "Ross"  ball  was  full  of 
rubber  and  the  field  was  a  "skinfleld" — 
the  only  grass  being  behind  the  catcher, 
along  flhe  Beacon  street  fence.  Balls 
batted  to  the  ground  bounded  two  and 
three  feet  over  the  infielders'  heads; 
but  some  of  them  were  stopped,  although 
Capt.  "Jim"  Ames,  Willard  and  Parker 


Roberts,  too,  as  the  sophisticated  ; ;  were  all  short  men.    Such  leaping  for  | 


Miss 

motlher,  does  another  character  part  as 
she  alone  can, 

j  The  other  members  of  the  company 
IflUed  their  respective  roles  with  well 
iturned  nicety,  their  united  work  com- 
(blning   in   an   exceedingly  satisfactory 


SARG'S  MARIONETTES 

AT  STEINERT  HALL 


the  high  ones!  A  much  harder  ball  to  ! 
hold  than  the  present  ball  and  no  gloves. 
.\Tiotlher  feature  that  added  to  the  gla- 
mor was  the  Teutonic  flavor  oif  eome  of 
the  names — Big  Kieinfelder  on  first  base, 
Sensendorfer  and  FIsler,  for  example. 
The  underhand  pitching  of  McBride  (an 
old  cricketer)  was  nevertheless  very 
swift. 

Ah.  those  days,  those  days! 
Lowell.  J.'^.  B.  RUSSELL. 


Enthusiastic     Audience  Welcomes 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring" 

Tony  Sarg's  famous  marionettes  have 
returned  to  Boston  for  a  week  at  Steln- 
ert  Hall  and  were  welcomed  last  night 
by  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  children 
and  grown-ups  when  they  appeared  In 
Thackeray's  delightful  satire,  "The 
Rose  and  the  King.-- 

These  wonderful  puppets  are  entirely 
different  from  any  other  form  of  dra- 
matic amusement.  Far  from  being 
ludicrous,  their  grotesqfio  movements 
have  a  quaint  charm  and  the  illusion 
becomes  strangely  complete  as  the  per- 
formance progresses.  Although  the  lit- 
tle figures  are  only  about  two  feet 
high  their  diminutive  size  Is  forgotten, 
so  carefully  are  the  stage  and  prop- 
erties fashioned  to  fit  them  and  the 
scenic  and  lighting  effects  are  entirely 
in  keeping  and  quite  as  perfect  as  those 
of  a  large  theatre. 

The  original  company  of  skilled  per- 
formers manipulate  the  strings  that  / 
give  the  wooden  dolls  their  motion  and 
make  them  perform  feats  that  are  al- 
most uncanny.  Real  voices  and  real 
music  complete  the  Illusion  and  the 
company  deserve  great  credit  since  . 
they  are  able  to  change  their  voices 
so  that  there  Is  no  question  as  to  which 
of  the  marionettes  Is  speaking. 

Tony  Sarg,  who  has  fashioned  these  i 
fantastic  little  puppets  that  have 
proved  such  a  delight  to  young  and  old 
alike,  understands  the  peculiar  charm 
of  ^h  fairy  story  and  has  preserved  it 
In  J^s  production,  which  is  entirely  new 
in  the  theatrical  world. 

The  repertory  this  year  consists  of 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  the  ever- 
popular  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  "The 
[children's  Hour." 

'mlddl9  Wesi 


We  are  informed  by  the  circular  of  a 
West  Virginia  hotel  that  aniong  the  at- 
tractions offered  are  "hardiwood  floor.'; 
available  during  Spring  and  Fall 
months."  What  becomes  of  these  floors 
in  Winter  awjl  Summer? 


WE'LL  BITE,  WHY? 

rpYom   the  Chicago  Trilbune) 
R.  H.  L.:  Why  is  it  that  my  droll  par- 
agraphs never  amalgamate  with  your 
Idea  of  what  i,?  fiinny?  Why? 

I  am  considered  one  of  the  funniest 
writers  of  paragraphs  In  America 
Why? 

My  friends  wonder  why  you  don't  prin 
my  stuff.   Why?  U  W.  L. 


LIEBESTOD 

(For  The  "Boston  Herald) 
Fashion  an  urn 

within  my  heart 
that  I  may  keep 

your  love  apart. 

(Dead  love  should  lie 
where  none  may  see 

chaliced  in  white 
oold  ivory.) 

But  let  no  vase 

though  ehi^sed  with  art 
hold  my  poor  songs 

closed  In  your  heart. 

(Ashes  of  songs — 

scatter  them  all 
when  grey  winds  t>low 

and  dead  leases  fall.) 
Hanover,  N.  H.       ANALYTE  KQS. 

A  SONG;  NOT  A  PLAY 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Til  tho  current  number  of  a  pppii'f 
Tieel^ly,  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  In  c 


of  his  remln!^  .  les.  speaks  of 

Rostna  Yokes,  playing  at  Daly's  The- 
atre In  New  Tork.  In  1SS9.  In  repertoire. 
Including,  among  other  plays.  "His  'art 
was  true  to  Paul."  My  ovra  recollection 
of  the  Vokea  family,   particularly  of 
Roslna.  which  Is  vivid,  does  not  Include 
any  play  like  this,  but  there  certainly 
was  a  song  of  which  the  refrain  was: 
"It's  no  matter  what  you  do 
If  your  'art  is  only  true. 
And  'Is  "art  was  true  to  Poll." 
Will  you  tell  us  If  Mr.  Thomas  Is  mis- 
taken?  I  have  forgotten  who  "Pol"  was 
.supposed  to  be.  but  I  am  quite  sur*  she 
was  not  "Paul."  J-  B.  W. 

Barre. 

In  1889,  RoBlna  Vokes  and  her  com- 
pany, which  Included  Morton  Selten, 
Courtenay  Thorpe,  F.  Gottschalk.  Felix 
Morris.  Helena  Dacre.  Helen  Standlsh. 
and  others,  played  at  Daly's  Theatre. 
New  York.  The  season  opened  on  April 
29,  and  ended  early  In  Juno.  Fred  Vokes 
and  Jessie  were  dead.  Fawdon  Vokes 
was  not  a  Vokes  at  all.  and  in  no  way 
related  to  Fred,  Victoria,  Jessie  and 
Koslna.  The  plays  !n  Roslna's  reper- 
tory at  Daly's  In  T88fl  were  "A  Game  of 
Cards."  "My  Milliner's  Bill."  "The 
Rough  Diamond,"  "My  Lord  In  L,lver>-," 
"The  Old  Musician, Is  'art  was 
true  to  Poll"  was  not  a  play;  It  was  a 
song  Introduced  by  Rosina  in  several  of 
her  amusing  pieces:  It  told  of  a.  sailor, 
who  had  sweethearts  In  many  ports, 
but  all  the  time  '"Is  'art  was  true  to 
Poll,"  the  one  to  whom  he  had  first 
pledged  his  faith.  Mr.  Thomas  is 
doubly  wrong. — tid. 

PURSE  AND  PIERCE 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  reference  to  the  pronunciation 
of  Pierce  recalls  an  Interview  1  had ' 
long  ago  with  one  of  the  old-time  resi- 
dents of  that  name  In  order  to  settle ; 
a  bet  He  claimed  that  It  used  to  be 
pronounced  as  If  spelled  "Purse,"  but 
recent  generations  had  adopted  the  now 
familiar  one  as  more  consistent,  since 
we  do  not  say  a  "Pursing"  wind,  but  a 
"Piercing"  one.  I,  myself,  in  interview- 
ing society  women  about  the  dances 
once  held  In  Pierce  building,  frequently 
heard  them  say  "Pierce"  Hall  (rhyming 
with  "Fierce"),  yet  they  said  they  traded 
In  S.  S.  Pierce's  (rhyming  with  "Purse"), 
so  there  you  are!  This  does  not  jar 
quite  so  much  now  as  the  occasional 
nronunciatlon    of   Bromfield    street  as 

Broomfleld,"  another  former  way. 

M.  H.  B. 


H:chel  and  Vera  Fokina  Pre- 
sent Pleasing  Varied  Program 


tidl'v  "u  was  U"another  klnd'ot  Uauo-  , 
ln»    howeve-    that  she  did  her  roost 
rautifur;^;^.    Her  entrance  as  the 
Maroulso   In    Mozart's  bnUet.   a  lany 
^Ir^eously  clad  who  might  have  lent 
fustre    o  a  fete  at  the  Petit  Trianon, 
was  an  admirable  bit  of  charactenza- 
Tlon-    everv   motion   suggested  vlv:dly 
he   studied   grace,   the   elegance,  the 
ar  mclamy  of'the  age  ^» 
this  sce:»*  with  exquisite  skill,  with  an 
Lmazlng-varietv  of  intricate,  charmmg 
S   flsplaylng.  in  very  truth,  art  of 
liiKh  degree.    -Mr.  Fokine  supiwrted  her 
well  and  the  little  black  page  who-bore 
her  train  had  all  the  hall  a-laugh  ng. 
And  aga?n  with  superb  characterization. 
wUh  the  bold  audacity  <>'  -  t-«„^f  ^'j 
.t-.n    Mme    Fokina,   in  a  costume  ot 
Irtling  ^lor,  danced  a  dance 
with  perhaps,  not  the  same  m.isler.x  as 
In  the  scene  of  France,  but  none  the 
less  verv  brilliantly,  and  the  audience 
would  have  more.    She  is  indeed  an  ar- 
tlst  of  rare  accomplishment_ 

5!n  for  the  matter  of  that,  Is  Mr 
Fokine  but  a  mafl  dancer,  who  ap- 
^e°ars  ;s  a  virtuoso,  has  a  har-ler  task 

r°l^d  mir:"  tte^q^auty  o7  Im^gln^ 
ft?rthich'mlkesyman  Bolo-dancor's. 
performance  attractive.         R.  K.  w. 


ten<i  ■•i.-y  t ;•.•<!  i-  at  o:i.-o  ...     -"HHK  .ui'l 
to  honorable  fathers  and  mothers ,  de- 
grading. H.  V. 
Jamaica  Plain. 

WHAT  DOES  M.  H.  F.  SAY  TO  THIS? 
(Tlalelph.  N.  C.  News  and  Observer) 

STRAYED — A  male  cow.  Tuesday. 
Seen  last  on  Blount  street.  Notify 
Allen  Warreij.  1127  Person  street. 

A  RECKLESS  RAINBOW 

(Prom   "The  Covered  ^Tapon,"  Chap.  14) 
"The  rainbow  flings  her  colors  from 
the  western  sky  e'en  with  the  setting 

sun."    I 

YES,  YES,  LET  HE 
(From  Senn-tor  McCormlck's  sp-ech  on 
league  ot  nations  issue) 

which  win  be 


B.  Douglas.  PAULi  F.  KLlA. 

"Thigh.    The  upper  part  of  th»  leg. 
from  the  hip  to  the  knfee  (In  man).  In 
lower  vertebrate  animals,  the  part  rf 
the  hind  leg  which  la  homologous  w' 
tile  human  thigh.    In  certain  quad 
peds,  aa  the  horse,  applied  to  tho  111 
in  birds  to  the  tarsus;  hence  In  Inse. 
otc     Ih..  llilrri  P'Ttk.n  of  ttie  log." — 'I, 


Ik 


As  VeSnesday  was  Labor  day  we  ] 
cheerfully  allowed  contributors  to  work 
for  us.  How  well-informed  they  are! 
We  recently  reprinted  "The  Atavistic 
Maid,"  which  had  been  published  a 
few  davs  before  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
as  an  original  contribution.  The  sender 
was  quickly  exposed  in  the  Tribune 
but  the  author  of  the  verseg  was  /.ot 
named  by  any  of  the  indignant  letter- 
writer^- 

Wo  called  upon  our  readers.   They  re- 
sponded ndbly.  ,    _     ^    •  _ 
Dorothy    O.    Pierce    of  Dorchester 
writes   that   her   copy   of   the  verses 
made  several  years  ago  is  signed  Ber- 
i  ton  Bralev."  "I  may  have  read  It  In  a 
1  magazine,"  but  as  I  remember  it  was 
!  from  a   newspaper  column  similar  to 

'  ^Mn  R^'^H.  Spinney  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
I  and  Mr.  (Soodwln  of  Lynn  name  Berton 
1  Braley  as  the  Inspired  author. 


tast  night  tn  Symphony  Hall  Mr. 
Michel  Fokine  and  Mme.  Vera  Fokina 
gave  what  they  called  a  "dance  re- 
cital," assisted  by  five  dancers,  the 
Jlisses  Mahan,  Walte,  Korolova  and 
Talma  and  Mr.  Antonoff,  and  the  "Bos- 
ton Trio  Intime,"  Mr.  Louis  Besserer. 
violin;  Frederic  Tillotson.  piano;  and 
W.  I.  Snow,  'cello.  Mme.  Fokina 
danced  "The  Dying  Swan"  to  Saint- 
Saens's  music;  a  "Danse  Zigane;"  a 
■lance  to  the  mu.<;ic  of  Glinka's 
Kamarlns'taya,  with  Mr.  Fokine;  a 
i^utte  from  Mozart's  ballet,  "Le  Reve  de 
la  Marquise,"  and  with  the  help  of  the 
four  young  women,  a  scene  or  two 
from  "a  ballet,  "Thunderbird,"  with 
music  by  various  Russian  composers. 

Mr.  "Fokine  presented  a  Caucasian 
dance,  and  a  classic  dance  to  music 
by  Glazunov,  and,  for  good  measure,  j 

the  assisting  dancers  also  did  a  Bac-  . 
canale  again  to  Clazunor  music  and  also 
two  excerpts  from  "Petruschka,"  while 
the  "Trio  Intime,"  as  well  as  furnishing 
music  for  the  dancing,  obliged  with  a 
£ew  pieces  on  their  own  account. 

The  occasion  was  not  like  every  other. 
Ballet,  in  Symphony  Hall,  seemed  no 
more  at  home  than  it  would  In  what 
church  people  years  ago  used  to  call 
the  "vestry."  Instead  of  the  large  or- 
chestra of  skilled  players  the  place  and 
performance  demanded,  there  was  but 
a  trio  of  musicians  not  conspicuous  for 

■  their  tone  or  yet  their  rhythm.  The 
statre  was  lighted  ill.  and  proved,  of 
course,  too  small.  Rehearsals,  it  would 
seem,  might  have  been  more  plenty. 
Waits  were  long,  and  furthermore, 
there  was  something  too  much  the  even- 
ing long  >t  what,  to  be  polite,  one  may 
call  "reinpUssage." 

Mme.  Fokina.  nevertheless,  rose  above 
these  obstacles— altnough  why,  inci- 
dentally, she  should  not  push  some  cf 
them  out  of  the  way  instead  of  trying 
to  overcome  them,  remains  a  puzzling 
question.  A  dancer  of  great  technlcni 
skill,  even  if  not  one  of  the  very  first 
rank,  in  the  Swan  dance  she  showod 
1  Mr.s-elf  ;i  mi-tres?      r;iyU  in  .«uch  as  oti.; 


THE   HERALD'S  SHIPPING  NEWS. 

Two  little  sons  of  Vikings, 

Far  from  the  sea's  purlieus. 
Sit  by  the  lamp  at  evening 

And  read  the  shipping  news. 

,  There's  the  S.  S.  Denis,  Para, 

!    The  Esthonla,  Libau, 

And  from  lovely  far-ofC  Lobos 
'    The  Cerra  Ebano; 
There's  the  Spermlna,  low-lying. 

To  Rio  rolling  dovm,  „    ^,  , 

And  their  friend,  the  Geo.  L.  Brai^ford 
From  dear  old  Gloucester  town. 

And  their  eyes  see  far-oft  visions 

Of  remote,  romantic  seas. 
With  perhaps  a  white  sail  swelling 

To  the  salty,  stiffening  breeze. 
Or  a  steamship's  smoke  a-traillng 

On  the  dim  horizon  line. 
With  the  waves  forever  lashing 
To  a  foam  ot  frothy  brine. 

They  remember  wondrous  stories 

Told  by  some  seafaring  man, 
A  crony  and  a  comrade 

Ot  their  summers  at  Cape  Ann; 
And  thev  talk  of  wintry  oceans  i 
Great  sail.?  stiff  with  Icy  rain,  ' 
But  they  only  see  its  beauty — 
May  they  never  feel  its  paini 

And  BO  they  sit  at  evening  1 
Like  land-locked  email  sea-mews,  , 
And  Bolare  their  ocean-loving  hearts 
With  the  Herald's  Shipping  News 
Worcester.        CLARISSA  BROOKS,  j 

WHY    THE     PROOFREADER  LEFTI 
LISBON  HURRIEDLY,  BETWEEN  | 
TRAINS  ] 

(From  fhe  Lisbon  Transcript,  N.  H.) 
"The  service  for  Easter  will  be  en-j 
rlched  bv  a  special  musical  program. 
,  The  choir  will  be  assisted  by  the  or- 
1  chestra  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dow  will  sing 
j  a  solo.  The  pastor  will  preach  on  Im- 
I  morality,  a  reasonable  hope." 

The  correspondent  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  paragraph  w-riteS: 
"Needless  to  say  the  church  was 
crowded." 


"I  welcome  the  issue 
presented.    Let  he  who  la  without  fear 
among  you  toe  tho  first  to  Join  himself 
with  Gov.  Cox  on  this  Issue." 

WE  HAVE  HEARD  HIM 

F  H.  H.  nominates  In  the  CThlcago 
Tribune  one  Ira  Hall  of  Poynette,  Wis., 
for  the  American  Academy.  But  would 
the  present  members  listen  to  him? 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  BEARSl 

,\s  the  World  Wags: 

la  there  a  subject  under  the  sun 
quite  so  conducive  to  broad-faced  ly- 
ing as  13  the.  Bear  family  of  North 
America?  Not  many  years  back  a 
gang  of  railroad  section  men  of  north- 
ern New  Hampshire  were  driven  to  the  ■ 
.shelter  of  a  shanty  during  a  pro- 
longed thunder  shower.  There  was 
little  else  to  Interrupt  th»  flow  of  con- 
versation;  which  finally  settled  on  the 
subject  ot  the  human-like  characteris- 
tics and  habits  of  Bruin. 

One  vouchsafed  the  fact  that  a  t>ear 
m  killing  a  sheep  will  always  roll  the 
bones,  thoroughly  cleaned  all  ^^fj' 
within  the  sheep  s  «>^'"-^""' 
—leaving  it  a  compact  ball,  with  pos- 
sibly on!y  the  head  and  feet  protrud-  i 

'Inoth^  was  sponsor  for  th^  Uieory  , 
that  bears  belong  I»-oP"'y /°  ^1^',  '  | 
family— the  basis  of  which  theoiy| 
:rted  on  the  natural  ability  of  a  bear  j 
of  whatever  age  or  training  to  balance  ^ 
articles  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  quite  ^ 
a.  well  as  the  trained  seals  seen  In  i 
vaudeville  and  circus  performances.  An  , 
Instance  was  cited  of  a  bear  cub  bal-  . 
ancing  for  a  solid  hour  a  pan  contam- 
fng  a  biscuit  soaked  In  molasses,  the  , 
bottom  ot  which  pan  was  perforated  to  . 
anow  the  sweets  to  trickle  through  to 
tho  lean  red  tongue  beneath. 

1  tWrd  member  of  the  gang,  who 
h-^d  spent  his  early  years  In  Mon- 
tana fntormed  us  that  westerners  trap 
^rhfzlies  mosl  successfully,  using 
wMskey  a"  bait.  (Pre-prohibition 
tan  )  So  clever  are  these  anima  s  in 
"securing  this  highly  valued  article  of 
their  diet  that  cases  have  been  known 
of/a  cork  driven  In  flush  with  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  being  removed  by  a  bear 
without  marring  the  cork  or  breaking 
The  bottle.  Always  in  such  Instances, 
provided  the  bottle  used  was  of  suf- 
ficient size.  Bruin  could  found  with- 
in a  few  paces,  totally  indifferent  to 
the  hunter  world. 

In  such  gatherings  It  devolves  upon 
the  boss  to  carry  away  the  honors 
"Well  boys."  began  our  chief,  '  you  all 
have  had  some  experience  with  bears, 
•s  plain  enough.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  a  bea.r  is 


durn  clever  animal. 


FALSE  MODESTY 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

"Pawtucket,  April  13,  Providence 
Edna,  a  female  collie  dog  valued  at 
S5000,  was  killed  today  when  run  over 
by  an  automobile  on  Main  street.  The 
dog,  oJ.aimed  to  be  the  most  valuable, 
collie  of  her  sex."  etc.  ^    „  <,  . 

This  clipping  is  from  the  Herald.  I  am  ' 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  kind  of  a  brew 
is  a  "female  dog."  Have  I  got  to  learn  j 
my  old  school  book  tasks  again?  ^  hen  | 
I  went  to  school  It  was.  man,  woman, 
boy,  girl,  duck,  drake,  gander,  goose.l 
horse,  mare,  bull,  cow,  dog,  bitch.  I, 
suppose -we  folks  are  behind  the  t.mes;  , 
that  a  bull  is  a  male  cow;  a  drake  a  r 
mafe  duck:  and  a  gander  a  male  goose. 
I  don't  want  to  say  anj-thing  about  tin 
cheap  pruderj-  and  fake  modesty  who 
ffols  say  that  bull  so-and-so  Is  fathe 
to  son  so-and-so;  when  dam  is  used 
I'lo   female   rnd   sire   for  the  mal 
,  .  ■  .  •!     ■  -  n  thei 


Some  20-odd  years  baok  three  of  «  fl«» 
fall  went  gunning  over  th^^^^J 
range.  We  hit  In  around  Mo^ah  wd 
worked  back  towards  the  Notch^  We 
went  light,  carrying  only  a  hunch  of 
bacon  \  flask  of  molasses  and  some 
cornmeal.  Course  we  had  a  lltUe  some- 
thing else  along,  too.  besides  onr  ffuns. 
Well  sir,  first  night  our  bacon  disap- 
peared: second  night  the  cornmeal  was 
gone;  third  night  the  'lasses  was  mlss- 
fng  at  roll-call.  'S  never  a  tjfck  md 
we  find  but  what  a  bear  would  make. 
•  Things  looked  pretty  durn  bad  for  us,  | 

I  can  tell  you.   

"Well  sir,  next  night  we  bnlK  oar  nre 
lust  as  natural,  like  as  ever  and  then 
-;  broke  camp,  wading  In  a  b^ok  for  two 
1  miles  to  hide  our  scent,  and  doubling 
back  on  the  trail  about  three  to  the 
morning.    We  come  up  to  the  camp 
Ju=it  as  quiet  like  as  possible.    Would  you 
believe  it?    There  In  plain  eight  were 
1  three  black  bears  a-roastlng  the  bacon 
Ion   the   coals    and    then    a-roHlng  It 
around  In    the    cornmeal    and  lapses 
By  gorry,  men,  that  bacon  wa«  sllceii 
off  Just  aa  slick  as  any  one  ot  you 
could  do  It.  and  it  smelled  mighty  good 
,  to  us,  I  can  tell  you. 

"Wa  drew  bead  on  those  three  bears, 
'  and  next  moment  they  was  In  Wnffdom- 
come,  and  we  Just  i"ataral  Uke  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  Well,  boys,  tl  » 
shower  's  over.  Let's  drive  a  coupi' 
more  spikes  fore  night  to  hold  the  railr 

'    JAMES  V-EOHSIQ  HATREE. 
;  Boston. 


-     /  -  /     ■    1  ^  ^ 

Many  will  miss  after  this  season  the 
face  and  the  personal  attentions  of 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Mudgett  at  Synaphony 
Hall.  His  courtesy  was  unfailing,  al 
though  his  temper  must  at  times  have 
been  sorely  tried  by  foolish  questioners 
chronic  grumblers,  bores  of  every  de- 
scription and  beggars  of  free  tickets, 
At  Symphony  Hall,  and  before  that  at 
Boston  Music  Hall,  he  made  countless 
friends  for  himself  and  the  institutions 
which  he  represented. 

As  a  manager  his  usefulness  to  the 
community  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  and  thus  It  will 
I  not  be  lost.    We  use  the  word  "useful 
I  ness,"  for  Mr.  Mudgett  Is  more  than  a 
j  commercial    manager    who    looks  on 
I  musicians  merely  as  a  source  of  profit. 
I  He  has  maintained  a  high  standard  In 
the  selection  of  singers,  pianists,  vio- 
linists, even  when  the  prospect  of  Im 
mediate  pecuniary  success  was  doubt 
ful;  nor  has  he  been  persuaded  against 
his    Judgment    by    the    entreaties  or 
clamor  of  passionate  press  agents.  Cool, 
shrewd  in  business  transactions,  scru- 
pulously honest,  he  has  a  heart. and  Is 
easily  moved  to  deeds  of  generosity.  To 
him  music  Is  an  art,  not  merely  a  trade. 
He  has  no  illusions  about  the  weak- 
nesses  of   artists;    he    knows   and  Is 
amused  by  the  vanity,  the  presumption, 
the  selfishness  of  some;  but  he  remem- 
bers that  even  when  they  are  crowned 
with  the  laurel,  they  are,  after  all  hu- 
man* beings,  poor  mortals  of  flesh  and 
blood,  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

CONAN  DOYLE'S  BAD  BREAK 

The  London  Dally  Chronicle,  question- 
ing whether  Englishwomen  professing 
the  law  must  wear  wigs  in  court,  says 
/that  the  wig  had  a  medical  origin.  In 
,  support  of  this  astonishing  ataterrtent, 
the  Daily  Chronicle  recalls  an  address 
ot  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  to  a  medical 
school  a  few  years  ago.  "A  skin  disease 
oh  the  top  of  the  head  of  Francis  I  of 
France,  which  Induced  alopecia,  or  bald 
patches,  compelled  his  majesty  to  cover 
himself  with  artificial  hair,  and  his 
courtiers  all  followed  suit.  Hence  there 
came  into  vogue  a  practice  which  tho 
speaker  described  as  'unknown  to  an- 
tiquity and  aibsurd  in  Its  nature.'  " 

Sir  Arthur  evidently  knows  more  about 
the  Beyond  than  he  knows  about  wigs 
Wigs  unknown  to  antiquity?  Why, 
Athenaeus  fells  of  the  lapygians.who  be- 
came so  luxurious  and  insolent  that  they 
were  the  first  to  paint  their  faces  and 
wear  headbands,  and  false  hair.  Xeno- 
phon  speaks  of  the  Persians  wearing 
wigs.  Theologians  of  Louvaln  trans- 
lated a  passa,ge  in  Isaiah:  "The  Lord 
will  lay  bare  their  wigs."  Snldas  Is  a 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Hannibal  had 
wigs  to  be  changed  according  to  his 
age  Ovid,  Properllus,  Petronlus.  Mar- 
tial speak  oif  wigs  for  men  and  women. 
.Caligula  put  on  a  wig  to  disguise  him- 
self when  he  went  on  a  nocturnal  spree, 
so  did  the  Justly  celebrated  Messallna. 
Tcrtulllan  thundered  against  the  enor- 
mous wigs  ot  his  day.  Saint  Gregory 
ot  Nazlanzus.  called  The  Theologian, 
extolled  his  sister.  Saint  Gorgonia,  be- 
cause she  did  not  don  a  wig. 


Lv  BUI 


)  laine  , 
used  t  ^ 
nale.  •*\ 
ilr  vli»..  1 


CONCERNING  THIQHS 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 
:    "Frank  Phllbrlck,  a  MetropoDtan  o! 
'  fleer,  received  one  bullet  In  his  rlgV 
lec,  bejtween      gh  and  knee." 


HIS  SECOND  BREAK 

Sir  Arthur  did  not  tell  accurately  the 
story  about  ITrancla  I  and  "his  wif." 
We  quote  from  Mezeray's  "History  of 
France"— the  first  volume  was  published 
in  1643: 

"Francis  I  being  at  Remorantln  and 
celebrating  Twelfth-Day  threw  snow- 
balls at  the  house  of  the  Count  ot 
Saint  Paul,  who  defended  himself  In  like 
manner.  Some  one  In  the  house  threw 
a  Firebrand  which  wounded  the  King 
severely  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  his  hair.  As  he  had  a  handsome  fore- 
head, and  as  the  Swiss  and  Italians 
wore  short  hair  and  long  beards,  he 
found  this  to  his  taste  and  followed 
their  example.  Thus  this  fashion  spread 
through  France,  and  It  was  Preff"'^'! 
WtoUie  reign  of  Louis  XIII  Little  by 
little  the  beard  was  cut  and  the  hair 
allowed  to  grow.  •  '  •  Nature  was  not 
able  to  furnish  hair  long  enough  for  the 
fantasy  of  men;  they  found  it  the  thing 
to  have  the  head  shaved  so  they  cou,.l 
wear  wigs  made  from  women  s  hain 
.  It  was  not  till  1629  that  Frenchmen  be- 
^  gan   to  sport  wigs.    Francis  died  ir 

^"abrlel  Pelgnot,  a  toimd  authority 
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In  llie  liPKliwilnK  tl..\.  v\  <  r»  Ilk.-  ,i 
skuU-cap,  eiirlrcled  with  hair.  An  abbe  | 
named  La  Riviere  was  the  first  to 
sport  one.  Tlie  wIks  ktow  gradually 
more  voluminous  until  Dinette,  th<> 
hairdresser  of  Louis  XIV,  said  he  would 
strip  oft  the  hair  of  all  the  King's  unb- 
Jocts  to  ccJver  the  King's  head.  The 
best  quality  of  hair  sold  up  to  80  llvres 
(francs)  an  ounce.  A  handsome  wig; 
was  worth  1000  ecus  (SOOO  franpa). 

Perhaps  .Sir  Arthur  was  misquoted  by 
the  London  Dally  Chronicle. 

BUSY   BUT  NOT  FLEXIBLY  BOUND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'Minute   a   Day   English*  for  Busy 
People  In  flexible  binding  with  round 
corners  and  colored  edges." 
May  I  be  one  of  .the  severaj  "busy 

people"  who  "will  send  to  you  the  pii- 
clgsed  clipping?  We  may  be  "busy  peo- 
ple"" with  "round  corners,"  but  I  ab.so- 
lutely  resent  the  "flexible  binding"  and 
the  "colored  edges."  J.  F.  PHHLAN. 
Boston. 


AN  AMERICAN  JESTER  IN  LONDON 

Mr.  Patrick  Francis  Murphy  at  a 
luncheon  In  London  tickled  English 
ribs.  Some  of  his  qulpa  were  published 
In  neiwspapers  that  characterized  him 
as  a  "charming  raconteur." 

"The  gtjvemment  Is  living  beyond  our 
means. 

'Prohibition  Is  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  the  'breath  of  the  people  1 

"If  men  and  women  on  a  Jury  are 
locked  up  all  night,  wihat  they  say  In 
the  morning  Is  'Not  guilty.'  " 

AMBROSE  ALWAYSRIGHT 

(From  the  Westminster  Gazette) 
I  mur.lered  Ambrose  Alwaysright, 
By  request,  on  Monday  night. 
Ambrose  was  a  male  monstrosity 
Simply  oozing  with  pomposity. 
He  was  very  avaricious. 
Mean,  unmanly  and  malicious. 
He  used  every  one.   He  used 
All  the  people  he  abused. 

He  would  dine  with  A         on  Sunday 

And  abuse  the  man  on  Monday. 
In  a  grill  room  he  woulS  grumble. 
You  would  pay  and  he  woal-d  fumble. 
Decency  he  would  resent  , 
And  dismiss  aa  "sentiment." 
So  I  killed  him.   When  committed 
I  was  Instantly  acquitted. 
When  acquitting  me  the  Judge 
Did  not  hesitate  or  budge — 
"Smith,"  he  said,  "how  good  your  nerve 
is; 

Tou  performed  a  piihllc  service — 
Come  and  dine  tonight;  another 
Alwaysright  (the  dead  man's  brother) 

Will  be  there,  at  g  o'clock  " 

nodded  as  I  left  the  dock. 

GEOFFREY  DEAKMER. 


^     THE   BOSTON  "R" 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

1  have  been  much  amused  of  late  by 
the  controversy  In  your  column  over  the 
Boston  ''r."  Our  western  friends  do  not 
realize  that  the  Boston  "r"  Is  the  cor- 
rect English   "r."    It  Is  the  western 

'  that  Is  peculiar.  A  friend,  a  Frencl 
woman  by  birth,  who  oame  to  th 
country  as  a  governess  In  a  New  Yor 
family,  has  often  declared  that  th* 
most  .difficult  thing  for  her  to  acquire 
iWhen  learning  English,  was  th«  lettei 
"  "because,"  as  she  said,  "you  touch 
It  so  lightly."  If  th«  westerners ' rolled 
the  "r"  It  would  not  be  so  disagreeable 
to  a  cultured  ear,  but  they  dwell  on  It, 
holding  the  tongue  cur\ed,  giving  the 
effect  of  an  animal  purring.  The  broad 
"  of  Boston  is  also  frequently  ridi- 
culed. If  we  are  to  be  eriticlsed  for 
speaking  correctly,  I  fear  for  the  future 
Of  our  language  in  this  country.  Ameri- 
can English  will  come  to  be  rated  with 
Canadian  French  and  Mexican  Span- 
ish, as  a  mere  patois. 

A  BOSTON  WOMAN. 


PRONUNCIATION    OF   CITY  NAMES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Possibly  there  may  still  be  Itrlng  a 
few  who  remember  Joe  Amazeen,  coni 
ductor  In  the  '70's,  on  the  Boston-Portf 
land  train,  who  called  out  Ha-ver-hJXl, 
Bounding  every  letter,  with  the  a^cep^ 
on  the  last  syllable. 

Klttery,  Me^..,-  -  --&lo.  O.  DURQIN. 


FOR  GERMAN  CHILDRBN 

A  concert  wfll  be  gtvm  tn  i»eob  Btovp^ 

er  Hall,  Boston  University,  next  t«  th« 
PubUo  Library,  n««t  Thursday  vmntng, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Relief 
Committee,  Inc.,  In  honor  of  the  126th 
.vear  of  the  birth  of  Fran»  Schubert,  In 
ajd  of  the  Massachusetts  quota  for  th« 
J3,000,000  campaign  for  German  child- 
feeding  distribution  In  Germany,  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  friends 
service  committee. 

■  John  P.  Marshall  will  leetttre  on  Baho* 
bert  and  give  piano  Glustrationa.  Mart* 
Louise  Ford,  soprano,  will  sing  son^s  by 
Schubert,  and  a  piano  trio  by  Schubert 
will  be  played  by  Messrs.  Ebell,  Hoff^ 
fliann  and  Barth. 


23D  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  'con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  .S>'Tnphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
aa  follows:  Converse,  Symphony  No. 
2,  E  major;  Wagner,  Introduction  and 
Bacchanale  from  "Tannhaueer" ;  "For- 
est Murmurs,"  from  'Siegfried";  Sieg- 
fried's pa.<isare  to  Bruennhllde'a  Rock 
from  "Siegfried";  Morning  Dawn,  Sieg- 
fried's Rhine  Journey  and  Close,  from 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods." 

Mr.   Converse's   symphony  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  In  his  modest 
notes  contributed  to  the  program  book, 
he  said:  "There  Is'  no  program  to  my 
symphony,  although  It  Is  a  succession 
of  many  moods  of  suffering,  of  resolute 
defiance,  of  consolation,  hope  and  joy, 
which  moods  all  of  us  experience  In 
life:  to  which  I  have  tried  to  give  ex- 
pression in  this  form."   He  did  not  pin 
tags  on   his   themes  or   explain  their 
various  developments,  for  he  preferred 
to  let  the  music  speak  for  Itself.  Mlr- 
ablle  dictu,  though  living  In  the  year 
'i  1922  ho  did  not  find  It  necessary  for 
1  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  to  add 
to  the  orchestra  a  xylophone  and  a 
I  tam-tam,  though    he    knew    that  the 
J  free  use  of  them  with  other  percussion 
I  instruments    would,    especially   In  the 
'  final  apotheosis,  excite  the  applause  of 
I  the  many  that  delight  In  a  prodigious 
din. 

The  symphony  is.  Indeed,  a  succession 
of  moods,  but  not  In  the  impressionistic 

j  manner  after  which  some  toll  today. 
The  second  movement,  a  melodious  and 

1  expressive  Andante  with  a  middle  sec- 
tion of  a  gay  Scherzo  nature — we  say 
"gB.y,"  for  there  are  symphonic  scherzos 
that  are  deliberately  sour  or  gloomy — 
Home  find  irony  In  them — seems  to  us 
the  most  spontaneous  and  the  most 
arresting  portion  of  the  work.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Andante,  a  simplicity 
that  Is  not  affected.  Is  engaging.  The 
music  Is  gently  emotional;  music  that 
at  once  puts  the  bearer  in  a  contem- 
plative mood  and  is  pleasantly  remem- 
bered. The  gayety  of  the  Included 
Scherzo  is  not  disturbing;  It  does  not 
master  the  prevailing  mood.  . 

The  first  movement  has  a  nervously 
dfiamatlc  Introduction,  which  Is  followed 
by  An  allegro  characterized  for  the  most 
part:  by  storm  and  stress,  although  there 
are  relieving  contrasts  and  episodes.  At 
times  in  the  development  of  the  themes 
there  seems  to  be  a  halting  In  transi- 
tional sentences,  as  If  the  composer 
were  ani'ious  for  the  voice  of  some  solo 
Instrument.  There  Is  ornamentation  at 
times  that  seems  to  us  superfluous,  oc- 
casional fltgree,  which  does  not  sufCl- 

iClently  cover  bare,  thin  measures.  The 
cflose  has  a  quiet  charm  which  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  movement  to  follow. 

1  The  Finale  is  more  closely  knit;  It  has 
a    more    continuous  flow  of  musical 

'thought.    The  symphony  Is  the  work  of 

ja  serious,  wellgrounded  musician,  re- 
specting his  art,  who  seeks  In  music 
to  express  his  thoughts  and  emotions 
without  undue  regard  for  the  opinion 
of  an  audience.  Yesterday  the  sym- 
phony was  well  received.  The  applause 
was  espeaially  hearty  after  the  second 
movement.    After  the  Finale  Mr.  Coni 

verse  was  obliged  to  bow  In  recognition,  j , 
Mr.  Monteux  had  evidently  taken  great  j 
pains  In  the  preparation  of  the  per-  j 
formance  as  was  shown  by  the  results 
achieved. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  devoted 
to  excerpts  from  Wagner's  operas.  The 
attitude  of  the  successive  conductors  of 
this  orchestra  towards  performance  of 
extracts  from  the  music  dramas  would 
be  a  subject  for  an  Interesting  article. 
One  would  be  willing  to  play  the  vulgar, 
clap-trap   "RIenzl"  overture  and  even 
the    atrocious    Emperor's   march,  but 
would  say   "No"   to  any  pages  from 
"The  Ring."    Another  would  draw  the 
line  at  "ParsifW."    To  play  any  portion 
[  of  It  In  concert  would  be  sacrillgiou.'S. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wagner  himself 
I  was  by  no   means  so  squeamish.  In 
i  his  lifetime  he  encouraged  concert  per- 
jformances  of  music  from  "The  Ring." 
lAnd,  lo,  Hans  Rlchter,  the  great  high- 
I  priest  of  the  temple,  arranged  the  suite 
I  from    "Siegfried"    and    "Dusk    of  the 
!  Gods,"  which  was  played  yesterday,  al- 
though Mr.  Monteux,  more  respectful, 
substituted   measures  by  'Y^'agner  for 
Richter's  ending. 

The  performance  of  the  Bacchanale 
was  one  of  dazzling  brilliance.  "Forest 
Murmurs"  loses  a  good  deal  of  Its 
beauty  and  slgnifioance  In  the  concert 
hall.  There  is  need  of  the  forest,  the 
flickering  light,  the  sight  of  the  outdoor 
life  and  the  heroic  youth  listening  to 
the  informing  bird.  Siegfried's  Rhine 
Journey  Is  another  story.  Wagner  him- 
self called  It  an  orchestral  scherzo. 
I  The  concert  vdTl  Ii«  repeated  tonight. 
;  The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week, 
;  the  last  of  the  41st  season,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Gretry-Mottl,  Three  Dances  from 
"Cephalus  and  Procris";  Charbrler, 
Prelude  to  Act  II  of  "Gwendoline"; 
Schreker.  Prelude  to  a  Drama;  Rimsky- 
I  Korsakov,  "Scheherazade." 


IC.  r.     of  Clutrlc.i!- 

Churlt's  I.iam'b's  e«say,  'iNww.-iisnxrH  ib 
Year*  Ago,"  In  which  he  spoke  crt  l«,d1e« 
Rdoi>tlng  the  fashion  of  wearing  flesh  or 
rather  pink  colored  hose,  was  »truck  by 
thle  sentence:  'l.VIod«sty,  taking  her 
flnal  leave  of  mortala,  her  laat  blush  was 
visible  In  her  ascent  to  the  heavens  by 
the  tract  of  the  glowing  Insteip." 

Our  correspondent  adds:  "The  appear- 
ance of  light -colored'  hosiery  upon  the 
streets  nowadays  makes  one  wish  to 
change  the  word  'instep'  In  order  to  flt 
the  present  situation.  Would-Jbe  reform- 
ers, however,  may  my  that  modesty 
stretched  a  point  in  showing  a  glowing 
Instep  In  the  latter  i>art  dt  the  18th 
century,  and  establ1i*ied  the  limit  then 
despite  what  we  of  the  'present  enjoy- 
able and  enjoying  generation  believe  is 
her  standard."  Was  Lamto  writing  for 
the  newopapors  before  18007 

How  did  h«  hapTjen  to  discuss  the 
fa^vion  In  hosiery?  As  he  says  In  the 
essay  mentioned,  every  London  morn- 
ing paper  in  the  years  of  "which  he  was 
writing  retained  a  man  who  should  oon- 
tr'buie  dally  a  quantum  of  witty  para- 
graphs. "Sixpence  a  Joke — and  It  was 
.iioijsiit  pretty  high,  too — was  Dan 
Btuart's  settled  remuneration  in  these 
cases.  (The  chat  of  the  day — scandal, 
but,  above  all,  dreas — furnished  the  ma- 
terial. The  length  of  no  paragraph  wta,8 
to  exceed  seven  lines."  Lamlb  then  telle 
horw  he  himself  was  pronounced  a  capital 
hand  by  reason  of  paragraphs  concern- 
ing pink  stockings  that  he  contributed. 
"Then  there  was  the  collateral  topic  of 
ankles.  What  an  occasion  to  a  truly 
chaste  writer  like  ourself,  of  touching 
that  nice  brink,  and  yet  never  tumbling 
over  it,  o't  a  eeemlngly  ever  approxi- 
mating something  'not  quite  proper'; 
while,  like  a  skilful  posture  master,  'bal- 
j  anclng  between  decorum's  and  their  op- 
'  posltes,  he  keeps  the  line,  from  which  a 
'hair's-'breadith  deviation  is  destruction: 
hovering  in  the  confines  of  Tight  and 
darknese,  or  where  'both  seem  either, 
a  hazy,  uncertain  delicacy;  Autolycus- 
like  in  the  Play,  still  putting  off  his  ex- 

^"peotant  auditory  with  'Whoop,  do  me  no  j 
harm,  good  man!'  " 

The  fashion  of  Joikea  passes  away,  as  i 
pass  transient  modes.    "Tlie  anJiles  of  | 
our  fair  friends  in  a  few  weeks  began  ! 
to  reassume  their  whiteness,  and  left  ua 
scarce  a  leg  to  stand  upon."  ' 

Lamb  complained  bitterly  of  the  dally  ' 
grind,  of  inventing  half  a  dozen  jests  In 
a  day,  at  sixpence  a  jest.  Would  he 
today  be  entrusted  with  a  column?  ! 
Would  rrbt  the  editor  say:  "This  will 
never  do.  You  are  too  literary,  my  dear 
man.  Our  readers  don't  care  for  high- 
brows' stuff." 

Would  Coleridge  be  accepted  now  as 
a  leader-writer,  though  In  his  day  he 
flattered  himself  that  Napoleon  wished 
to  kill  him  on  account  of  his  editorial 
articles?  Would  Hazlitt  find  a  ready 
market  ifor  Ms  essays?  Could  Leigh 
Hunt  hold  for  a  month  his  position  as 
dramatic  critic?  Would  the  brilliant 
Maglnn  earn  on  a  modem  newspaper 
$30  or  $40  a  weeik? 

GRAY— THEN  WHITE-HAIRED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  maternal  grandmother  saw  Wash- 
ington'several  times  in  1797-98,  when  In 
Baltimore  on  his  Journles  between  Phil" 
adelphia  and  Mt.  Vernon.  She  described 
him  to  me  as  a  white-haired  man. 

When  President,  he  made,  about  1791, 
a  Journey  through  the  southern  states. 
In  his  diary  will  be  found  his  answer  to 
an  address  of  welcome  In  Charleston, 
S.  C,  In  which  he  said:  "You  see  before 
Vou  an  old,  gray-haired  man." 

A.  W.  GREBLY,  Major-Oeneral. 

Cambridge. 

ATHLETICS  VS.  HARVARDS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  reference  to  the  famous  game  ol 
June,  1867,  between  the  Athletics  and 
the  Harvard  nine  awakens  long-slum- 
bering memories.  Yet  It  seems  only  last 
week  that  the  event  took  place.  Why  is 
It  that,  out  of  the  thousand  games  1 
have  since  witnessed,  one  game  shoulct 
«tAnd  out  above  everything  else?  Yes, 
"there  were  giants  in  those  days."  Hun- 
newell  was  superb,  but  McBride's  won- 
derful "subwiay"  pitching  (the  only 
kind  allowable,  long  before  subways 
were  dreamed  of)  Avas  the  all-compell- 
ing feature  of  the  game.  To  us  kids, 
McBride  was  a  bigger  hero  than  George 
Washington  or  Benjamin  Franklin.  And 
there  was  Al  Reach  at  second  base — I 
can  see  him  now,  dancing  a  clog  dance, ' 
utterly  unconcerned  about  the  runner 
at  first,  and  then  suddenly  taking  the 
swift  throw  from  the  catcher  with  one 
hand  and  tagging  out  the  runner  on  his 
attempted  steal!  What  second-baseman 
today  would  dare  assume  such  master- 
ly Indifference? 

I  think  a  good  many  old-time  fajis 
would  appreciate  It  If  you  could  resur- 
rect from  some  old  newspaper  file  the 
score  of  that  game  and  reprint  it  In 
your  column,  perhaps  along  with  some 
Information  about  the  subsequent  career 
of  those  heroes  of  the  diamond,  both  on 
the  Athletic  and  Harvard  side. 

Boston.  H.  W.  O. 


COU«ln«   It    tJiai.  uarr-   Ap.l.ir.v*.  . 

Old  man,  they  are  always  right.  Thev 
are  perfect  In  everything.  That  Is  th< 
attitude  I  have  found,  ekpoclally  lii 
Chicago.  One  of  the  delightful  thlng^ 
about  BoiitoMlans  Is  that  they  see  their 
own  faults  and  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge them. 

After  several  years  In  the  Nonnwesi 
and  middle  West  It  U  a  Joy  to  be  in 
Boston,  where  the  people  use  the  broad 
"a"  and  know  also  the  Intermediate 
"a."  My  nerves  ii8.  d  to  get  Jangled 
when  1  lived  In  the  middle  West  becau.ie 
of  the  loud,  rough,  and  frequently  na- 
sal voices,  the  flat  "a,"  the  dropping  of 
"g"  from  "Ing."  But  the  worst  of- 
fence there  Is  the  saying  "tew"  for 
"two."  If  the  Bostonian  "r"  Is  some- 
times put  in  the  wrong  place,  at  least 
one  Is  not  assailed  with  a  "Good 
mor-r-r-rnlng!"  j 
In  a  certain  European  city  there  Is 
a  large  American  Women's  Club.  It  was 
interesting  to  listen  to  the  speech  of  the 
members  and  place  them  by  it  In  their 
home  town.  But  the  beautifully  modu- 
lated Bostonlan  voice  with  the  broad' 
"a"  made  Its  possessor  a  puzzle.  Was 
she  English  or  American? 

Mr.  Mencken  and  his  partner  . 
state  that  the  broad  "a"  of  New  Eng- 
land Is  very,  very  bad  because  a  long 
time  ago  one  of  England's  kings,  fond 
ol  ^French,  Introduced  the  continental 
"a"  Into  the  English  language;  there- 
fore, they  maintain.  It  Is  merely  an 
affectation.  By  the  same  reasoning,  so 
are  forks.  F.  P  L 

Jamaica  Plain. 


WE  THOUGHT  THE  LAST  SUHWJV- 
OR  OF  THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT 
BRIGADE    DIED  OUT  WEST 

Few  members  of  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion, or  yet  the  profession  of  arms, 
reach  their  90th  year.  But  Mr.  W  h' 
Pennington,  who  was  in  turn  a  mem- 
ber of  each  calling,  has  now  entered 
his  four  score  years  and  ten.  As  a  sol 
dier  in  the  11th  Hussars  he  Joined  in 
the  charge  of  the  light  brigade,  and  Is 
il  we  mistake  not,  the  Joint  Balaklava 
survivor  with  Mr.  Hughes,  then  of  the 
13th  Hussars.  As  an  actor  Mr.  Pen- 
ningiton  was  a  favorite  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone. The  writer  of  these  lines  once 
heard  Mr.  Pennington  recite  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  It  was 
a  memorable  rendering,  and  had  this 
significant  note:  Instead  of  saying  the 
line  "  'Charge  for  the  Gun.«;,'  he  said  " 
as  Tennyson  wrote  It,  the  flne  old  vet- 
eran gave  his  own  version:  "  'Take  the 
Guns,'  Nolan  said."  And  that,  it  was 
understood,    was    the   actual   word  of 

command  at  Balaklava  London  Daily 

Chronlcl*. 


MISS  ELLA  KOLAR 

HEARD  IN  CONCERT 


Sings  in  Symphony  Hall — Italian  Or- 
chestra Plays 

Last  night  Miss  Ella  Kolar,  soprano, 
and  the  Italian  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Raffaele  Martino,  conductor,  gave  a 
concert  In  Syphony  Hall.  To  the  piano 
accompaniment  of  Arturo  Casiglia,  Miss 
Kolar  sang  the  romance  from  "Caval- 
leria  Rustlcana"  and  "Stride  la  Vampa" 
from  "Travatore,"  and  with  orchestra, 
she  sang  airs  from  "Mignon"  and  "La 
Favorita."  The  orchestra  played  the 
overture  to  "Norma,"  Liszt's  first 
rhapsody,  "Italia — Cortege  of  the  Vic- 
tory" by  Martino,  the  Introduction  to 
the  third  act  of  "Lohengrin,"  a  berceuse 
and  rcvery  by  Sgambati,  Rameau's 
Tamburin,  arranged  for  strings,  and  the 
overture  to  "La  Forza  del  Destino." 

Miss  Kolar,  the  program  had  it.  Is 
a  young  Chicago  woman  who  has  stud- 
ied mucl\  in  her  native  city  and  as 
well  in  Italy,  where  she  has  also  sung 
in  opera.  Her  masters  had  a  glorious 
voice  to  train,  a  genuine  dramatic  so- 
prano in  volume  and  in  quality,  and  of 
amazingly  beautiful  quality,  too.  above 
all  in  the  medium  register.  Although 
Miss  Kolar  is  not  yet  In  all  respects  an 
accomplished  singer,  these  same  mas- 
ters have  taught  her  one  technical  vir- 
tue in  which  she  is  not  equalled  by 
many  singers,  on  the  whole  her  super- 
iors. When  singing  In  Italian,  espe- 
cially In  the  Mascagnl  romance  and  the 
air  from  Thomas's  "Mignon,"  Miss 
Kolar  ennunclated  each  consonant  with 
a  clear-cut  precision  which  was  In  Itself 
a  delight  to  hear  and  which  added  some 
50  per  cent,  to  the  brilliancy  of  her 
voice.  Her  singing  .pleased  her  au- 
dience; she  had  to  give  several  encores. 

The  orchestra,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
had  to  repeat  the  Lohengrin  introduc- 
tion. This  body  of  musicians,  at  least 
60  strong,  plays  well,  rhythmically,  witl- 
lively  warmth,  and  with  a  considerabl ; 
degree  of  euphony,  the  strings  In  parti- 
cular sounding  well,  and  also  the  horn.s. 
The  conductor,  Mr.  Martino,  showe'l 
himself  a  leader  with  a  steady  beat,  a 
musician  of  temperament  and  Intelli- 
gence, who  could  feel  and  reproduce  the 
tragic  note  of  the  "Norma"  overture 
and  likewise  the  festal  brilliancy  of  tht 
"Lohengrin"  Introduction.  Better  knoivn 
orchestras  have  played  with  less  finish, 
not  to  mention  sonority  and  life. 

R.  R.  G. 


THE  SUPERIOR  BOSTONIAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  the  amusing  features  of  our 
middia  West,  Northwest  ard.  f.'r  West 


11  u 


I  reel. 


HAL. 


Mr.  Oeorge  WJlllam  Brown,  rev1«wlnBi 
for  Asia  "The  Thirteen  Principal  Up- 1 
anlshacl!(,"    translated    by    Dr.    R.    E.  | 
Hume,  says:  "We  have  long:  needed  a ' 
new  translation  of  the  IJpanlshads  int<H, 
English.    Ifltherto  the  only  translation 
available  has  been  the  pioneer  trans- 
lation by  Max  -Mueller  In  "The  Sacred 
H^oks  of  the  East,'  published  in  1875 
and  1884." 

llr.  Brown  might  have  mentioned  the 
excerpts  "From  the  Upanishads,"  trans- 
lated 1)V  Charles  Johnston  and  pub- 
lished at  Dublin  In  lS9ti.  The  dedic. 
lion  i.s  to  G.  W.  Russell;  Its  final  pai 
Rraph  IB  In  a  way  an  answer  to  Sir  -A.  - 
thur  Conan  Doyles  Baedeker  to  the 
Beyond. 

"There  Is  no  answer  In  words  to  the 
question:  What  is  In  the  great  beyond? 
Xor  can  there  be;  yet,  I  think,  we  know 
already  that.  In  the  nameless  mystery 
of  the  real.  It  will  be  altogether  well 
with  us — now  and  after."  • 

Reading  the  first  part  of  the  Katha 
Upanishad,  we  find  this  sentence:  "If 
the  slayer  thinks  to  slay  It,  If  the  slain 
thinks  it  is  slain,  neither  of  them  under- 
stand; this  slays  not  nor  Is  slain." 

Here  we  have  in  substance  the  first 
verse  of  Emerson's  "Brahma."  What 
a  commotion  that  poem  excited  when  It 
first  appeared:  How  it  was  ridiculed; 
how  It  was  parodied!  Even  Andrew 
Lang  long  after  the  poem  was  pub- 
lished tried  his  hand  in  parody,  but  not 
with  great  success.  Let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself. 

If  the  wild  bowler  think  he  bowls. 

Or  If  the  batsman  thinks  he's  bowled. 
They  know  not,  poor  misguided  souls. 

They,  too,  shall  perish  unconsoled. 
I  am  the  batsman  and  the  bat, 
1  am  the  bowler  and  the  ball. 
The  umpire,  the  pavilion  cat. 
The  roller,  pitch,  and  stumps,  and  all 
No,  this  is  not  first-class.  Emerson 
has  been   parodied  in  a  more  sympa- 
thetic  and   amusing  manner.  Witness 
liayard  Taylor's  "All  or  Nothing."  We 
quote  three  verses : 

When  upon  my  gaiters 

Drops  the  morning  dew, 
Somewhat  of  Life's  riddle 
Soaks  my  spirit  through, 
I  am  busikined  by  the  goddess 

Of  Monadnock's  crest. 
And  my  wings  extended 
Touch  the  East  and  West. 

Or  ever  coal  was  hardened 

In  the  cells  of  earth. 
Or  flowed  the  founts  of  Bourbon, 

Lo !  I  had  my  birth. 
I  am  crowned  coeval 

With  the  Saurian  eggs. 
And  my  fancy  firmly 

Stands  on  its  own  legs. 

Wouldst  thou  know  the  secret 

Of  the  barberry-bush, 
Catch  the  slippery  whistle 
'         Of  the  moulting  thrush,. 
Dance  upon  the  mushrooms, 

Dive  beneath  the  sea. 
Or  anything  else  remarkable. 

Thou  must  follov/  me ! 

One  would  not  be  surprised  to  come 
across  these  verses  In  the  volume  of 
Bmerson'e  poems. 

Years  ago  that  witty  writer,  C.  H. 
Weibb  (John  Paul),  published  verses  in 
the  Emersonian  manner  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.   We  remember  two  lines: 

Not  from,  the  bottom  of  the  pack 

Did  PTiidias  draw  the  awful  Jack. 

Rdbert  H.  Newell  (Orpheus  C.  Kerr) 
canre  nearer  than  Andrew  Lang  to 
Emerson.  This,  according  to  Newell, 
was  Bmerson'e  national  anthem,  reject- 
ed by  the  committee  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war: 

Source  Immaterial  of  material  naught. 
Focus  of  light  infinitesimal, 
I  Sum  of  all  things  'by  sleepless  Nature 
I  wrought, 

I    Of  which  the  abnormal  man  Is  decimal. 

I  Refract,  In  prism  immortal,  from  thy 
'  stars 

To  the  Btans  Went  Incipient  on  our 
flag. 

The  beam  translucent,  neutrlfying  death; 
Mid  ra^e  to  immortality  the  rag. 

THE  COMMUTER'S  TICKET 

(From  tlio  Ohlcag-o  Trlbu'ne) 
Born  Into  this  world  unasked,  we  are 
given  our  Ticket  of  three-score  and  ten 
Punches.  Squirming,  squalling  babyhood 
cliig  off  the  first  few  Rides,  which  arr 
not  remembered.  Barefoot  days,  d'.mly 
recalled,  recive  the  next,  then  school- 
days take  their  share.  Romance  con- 
tributes to  the  total  and  war  claims  a 
full  portion.  Now  appears  She.  who 
places  her  Ticket  beside  ours  and  soon 
babbling  children  help  to  brighten  the 
Journeying.  Business  cares  are  allotted 
the  most,  while  one  by  one  dear  friends 
on  every  side  are  taken  from  the  Train 
■Wonderlngly  we  gaze  backward  along 
the  rim  of  our  Ticket  and  vainly  strive 
to  fathom  the  meaning  of  those  Rides. 
How  slowly  Time  dragged  between 
Pundhes  In  our  Impatient  yotith.  but 
Time  now  seems  wlnge-d  .to  our  silvered 
hair  and  futile  protests.  Contemplating 
the  f<jw  remaining  Rides,  we  marvel  at 
the  thorouerhnees  of  the  Great  Tlcket- 


MR.  J.  THROCKMORTON  GUSH 


(From  F.  F.  V 


_  <>)lutnn  In  the  New  York 

Trlbimo.  1 


Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  Is  a  demo- 
crat through  and  through.  Not  with  a 
capital  D.  The  Cush  family  for  as  far 
back  as  there  Is  any  record — which  Is 
three  generations — has  always  voted 
the  straight  Republican  ticket.  But 
Mr.  Cush  Is  a  100  per  cent.  American 
and  believes  firmly  in  the  equality  of 
man. 

Of  course,   as  Mr.   Cush   often  tells 
Mrs.  Cush.  there  are  limits  to  all  things. 
Thus,  while  some  of  his  neighbors  hall 
the  community  furnace  tender  and  lawn 
r    wer   as    "Jess,"    Mr.    Cush  always 
i;s  to  him  as  "My  man."  Familiarity 
such  penple  only  makes  tliem  for- 
theVr  place.  Mr.  Cush  says. 
Mr.  Cash's  business  manner  Is  as  ao- 
ciirately  graded  us  a  fever  thermome- 
ter   One  can  tell  by  the  cadence  of  his 
v.  lice  whether  Ye  Is  speaking  to  the  of- 
fice boy,  the  shipping  clerk  or  a  buyer 
from  out  of  town.    Evll-tongued  mem- 
bers of  the  office  force  say  they  wish 
Mrs.  Cush  oould  hear  th^  tone  In  which 
he  addresses  his  stenographer.  They 
may  mean  by  that  that  he  is  churlish 
lo  her.    .Sill-  is  tiuite  good  looking. 

Mrs.  Cush  Is  frequently  warned  to 
watch  carefully  over  the  associates  of 
13-year-old  Nellie  Cush.  "There  are 
social  strata  that  cannot  be  Ignored." 
Mr.  Cush  says.  He  frequently  consigns 
neighbors  to  outer  darktiess  by  ex- 
plaining with  lowered  voice  that  they 
"aren't  exactly  our  kind." 

Since  he  joined  the  local  lodge  of 
Fervent  and  Domestic  Dromedaries 
blackballs  have  appeared  In  the  ballot 
box  with  such  frequency  that  the  order 
Is  hard  up  at  times  for  any  one  to  ini- 
tiate. 

"Blood,"  Mr.  Cush  frequently  re- 
marks with  conscious  pride,  "will 
tell." 

Certain  of  his  acquaintances  who 
might  be  engaged  In  more  profitable 
discussion  sometimes  say  they  wish  it 
would.  It  is  their  belief  that  Mr. 
Cush's  own  parents  weren't  exactly  his 
kind. 

"NAY-THER" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  rather  profitless  to  argue 
about  the  pronunciation  of  proper 
names.  The  name  of  a  person  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  as  he  himself  chooses 
it  should  be  pronounced. 

A    small    wit,    in    the    witness  box, 
►  whose  name  was  Pierce,  was  asked:  "Is 
pronounced     'Peirce'  or 


your  name 
'Purse'  "? 

He  replied,  "Either  or  eye-ther." 
I^oweil.  JAMES  B.  RUSSEUk 

1^  -  - 

SEVERAL  short  plays  hav«  been 
produced  recently  in  London.  St. 
John  Ervine'a  "Progreas"  Is  said  to 
be  the  best  It  tells  of  an  ill-assorted 
couple — a  sister  who  lost  her  hus- 
band and  son  In  the  war,  and  a 
brother  who  has  invented  a  peculiarly 
deadly  invention  to  make  war  more 
horrible.  He  tells  his  sister  brood- 
ing over  her  misfortunes  to  take  a 
broad-minded  view  of  war.  She  an- 
iwers  that  in  her  sorrow  she  must 
lake  a  narrow  view;  she  begs  him  to 
destroy  the  papers  relating  to  his  in- 
vention. He  laughs  and  says  there 
are  no  papers;  his  plans  are  in  his 
head.  As  he  refuses  to  forget  them, 
fghe  knia  him. 

"The  Nutcracker  Suite"  by  E. 
Chrawshay  Williams,  tells  of  a  faith- 
lesa  wife,  who  with  her  musical  lover 
Is  lured  by  her  husband  to  a  lonely 
bin.  She  Is  fond  of  Tchaikovsky's 
"Nutcracker"  Suite,  so  the  husband 
named  this  suite  at  the  inn  after  the 
ballet.  Lover  and  wife  find  they  are 
imprisoned.  The  husband  then  ap- 
peara  at  the  window  and  makes 
merry.  Soon  the  ceiling  begins  to 
descend.  The  suite  is  justly  called  | 
"The  Nutcracker."  As  the  curtain 
fells,  the  lovers  are  about  to  be 
crushed.  The  dramatist  evidently  de- 
rived hu  idea  from  Poe's  "Pit  wtd 
Che  Pendulum,"  or  from  Sheridan  H 
Penu's  grim  rtory.  "A  Ternbly 
Btrange  Bed."  'wOiich  possibly  in^ 
fpiwd  Conrad  to  write  a  short  story 
dosely  resembling  L«  Panti*. 

Kra  Beatrlc.  Mayor  wrot*  two 
gketohes,  -Th.  Olrl  and  tiie  City"  ^ 
-Thtrtv  Wnutee  tn  a  Street.-  The 
Time,  says  she  hM  mad.  tise  ot  a  n»w 
tframatlo  formula. 

"She  ha*  avoided  the  drama 
ment.  and  produced  plays  of  '=°'"P  f ; 
{nartlon.  Instead  of  "^^^^'^^  h"  ^''^l 
dynamic  she  has  left  them  "Ja"'^^^^ 
neither  of  these  two  pieces  d°es  am- 
thlng  happen.  They  both  end  exact  > 
where  they  began,  if  either  can  be  said 
IKZ^  hid  a  beginning.  The  result  1. 
BRturally  rather  surprising.  A  number 
t.-,ke  nlace  In  eACh.  hv.t  tne, 


does  not  make  for  good  Ura.na. 

"  "Ililrty  Minutes  In  a  Street  I"  "t*'"" 
mOj  what  It  Is  described  to  be.  we  f ij- 
shown  a  street  in  which  a  short-sighted 
JJ^s  trying  to  deliver  a  letter  while 
another  gentleman  dress^nJ  as  a  habboon 
Is  trying  to  Induce  someone  to  get  him  a 
tjLxlcab.  To  these  two  come  a"  k'"; - 
ot  strange  types.  There  Is  a  rich  Iad>. 
R  curate,  two  charwomen,  a  Pr«^"or, 
and  so  on.  They  are  all  occupied  wltl, 
their  own  business  and  never  show  the 
Wsl  intention  either  of  OeHverlng  thj 
Bhort-slghted  man's  letter  or  fetching 
0,e  taxfcflb  for  the  gentleman  dressed 

■  „  a  monkey.  When  the  curtain  fa;,lr 
the  letter  l.s  still  ""'^e'''^'';'"'''',^^"?  J,'f 
taxlcab  remains  on  the  rank.  That  ma; 
be  a  slice  of  life,  but  it  Is  not  a  play 
It  is  as  though  Mrs.  Mayor  h«-<J  ^ 
the  germ  of  a  good  Idea,  and  had  then 
icund  It  too  much  trouble  to  develop 
The  only  acting  In  this  piece  tl^at  f^l..- 
Jor  n°entlon  was  Miss  Sybil  ^''^o'^^'*'*; 
delineation  of  a  genteel  old  lady,  whos 

'  petticoat  was  continually  slipping  down. 
8hi»  got  out  of  her  particular  type  far 
iTorevhan  the  authoress  had  ever  put 

'"■-'The  OIri  and  the  City'  also  contained 
the  ?erm  of  an  Idea,  but  that  was  al 
It  dealt  with  a  country  girl's  f^rst  night 
tn  a  town,  and  set  out  minutely  all  her 
iwnsati^ns   of   triumph,  l''"^''"^^,^' 
Bpalr  and  so  on.   Us  drawback  was  tha 
h^r  sensations  were  so  ordinary  tha, 
they  really  did  not  matter,  and  It  «a. 
made  to  appear  even  more  dreary  tha 
U  was  because  the  whole  thing  was  ir 
toe  form  of  a  monologue.    Towards  th« 
«nd  of  it  the  solitary  actress  (Miss  BBtt> 
Potter^  said,  -I  wish  1  had  some  one  t 
talk  to.'    It  would  have  been  a  bette, 
play  If  her  wish  had  been  gratified. 

Then  there  Is  "Washed  Ashore,"  by 
IVorothy  Masslngham.  A  husband  and 
wife  are  on  a  desert  Island,  sole  sur- 
^  vors  of  a  wrecked  steamer.  A  strong - 
mended  woman,  she  has  written  horrible 
Tooks  and  forced  her  timid  husband  Into 
Parliament  as  a  Labor  leader.  He  is 
now  pleased  to  be  away  from  civiliza- 
tion. Alas,  the  Island  Is  not  deserted 
after  all.  "A  figure  attired  chiefly  In 
rrass  at  first  taken  for  a  cannibal, 
fums  out  to  be  that  of  a  lady  who  has 
known  the  husband  in  London;  she  ex- 
plains airily  that  she  has  'gone  na-^ye^ 
as  she  prefers  It  to  the  hotel  four  inlles 
off,  where  the  Americans  and  the  shops 
are'  (She  Is  attended  by  a  shell-shocked 
officer,  wearing  shorts  and  a  row  of 
medal  ribbons,  the  latter  affLxed  by 
Bome  unseen  agency  to  his  bare  chest.) 
And  so  the  poor  husband  Is  lugged  back 
to  civilization  and  his  Irksome  public 
life  This  little  play  scores  chiefly  by 
means  of  skilfully  devised  contrasts— 
the  man  who  puts  on  pince-nez  when  he 
has  next  to  no  clothes;  the  woman 
whose  first  thought  on  a  desert  'sland  ,s 
to  dry  oiit  her  false  fringe;  the  hlgh- 
I    brow  'savage.'  and  so  on." 


the     wholo.'>a;le     transvaiu.itlon;  ■'Th- 
diifferenoe  between  the  process  of  the 
jaader's  Imasrlnatlon  a-nd   the  sijeota 
tor's  vision.  The  reader's  imagination 
works  (for  that  Is  how  every  work  <■' 
art  gets  Itself  communicated)  In  obe- 
dient  correspondenca   with  the  novefl- 
lat's  and  sees  the  people  of  her  crea- 
tion In   the   proT>ortions  and  perspec- 
tive she  assigns  to  them.  In  the  theatre 
this   correspondence    is   upset   In  two 
ways.     Flrert.    there    Is  the   reat  (ler- 
Bonallty  and   presence   of   the  actor — 
who  can,  at  the  best,  represent  only 
approximately  the  figure  Imagined  by 
the  novelist.  .  .  .   Secondly,  there  Is 
the   rearrangement,   cutting   down  for 
shortening  of  the  novel.  Inevitable  In 
the  process  of  transfer  to  the  stage. 
All  the  novelist's  narrative  has  to  go, 
as  narrative;   any  of  It    that  Is  re- 
tailed  must   be   converted    Into  dia- 
logue.    The  original  dialogue  if  It  Is 
retained   (and  a  version    of    a  Jane 
Austen   scene   with   entirely  new  dia- 
logue would  be  unthinkable)  can  only 
now  and  then  be  retained  In  Its  origi- 
nal shape  and  place,  it  must  be  cut 
Into  lengths  and  redistributed,  pieced 
together  In   a  new   pattern;    and  Its 
orig'.nal  quality  vAM  be  altered  by  the 
mere  fact  that  It  has  lost  the  relief 
and  preparation  of  the  abolished  nar- 
rative." 

Then  Mr-  WalMey  writes  at  length 
concerning  the  necessarily  changed 
values  of  the  characters. 

All,  All  Are  Gone,  the  Old  Famniar— 

(FVom   the    N.   T.    Tritouti*) ) 
Nay.  all  thia  dream  «tf  danie*  tt  y«»- 
teryeaiT 

8«ems  Idla.  aa4  I  irbat  »' 

means; 

Behold,  It  aVghta  the  ones  te  ma  men 

dear. 

The  garish,  clad  and  foldem  IwirleBque- 
queens. 


"Pride  and  Prejudice"  has  been  dram- 
atized from  Jane  Austen's  nove  by 
Eileen  and  I.  C.  Squire.  Mr.  Walkley 
of  the  Times,  noting  that  the  perform- 
ance In  aid  of  the  Bedford  College  Hail 
of  Residence  fund,  attracted  a  brilliant 
audience,  the  Queen.  Mrs.  Kendal,  who 
danced  a  few  steps  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  said 
U  was  no  doubt  a  festive  occasion,  but 
-Jane  Austen,  whose  Miss  Bertrams 
had  learned  the  names  of  the  Roman 
•mperors  as  far  as  Severus,  and  of  the 
metals  seml-metals  and  distinguished 
BhIloBopherH.  would  be  amazed  by  such 
an  educational  Institution  as  Bediora 
College  and  would  probably  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  girl  students  who  per- 
lustrated the  Palace  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  In  cap  and  gown,  selling  pro- 
grams. 

"There  must  have  been  a  few  con- 
flrmed  devotees  of  Jane  Austen  in  the 
fcouse,  who  can  hardly  have  felt  festive. 
To  find  the  novel  turned  topsy-tuny 
tor  8ta«6  purposes,  Mr.  Collins  propos- 
ing at  the  ball  and  Mr.  Darcy  at  Pem- 
berley,  Elizabeth  and  Jane  and  everj'- 
body  olse  brought  to  Pemberley  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bennett  (with  two  t'sl),  and 
pemberley  Itself  transported  from  Der- 
byshire to  the  neighborhood  of  Brighton 
•-tA«He  were  comparatively  rtilnor  an- 
iKJyances.  What  Is  really  serious  Is 
the  lne\'ltable  deformation  of  the  novel, 
the  alteration  In  Its  values  and  scheme 
of  color.  In  the  process  of  transfer  to 
the  stage.  Probably  Mr.  and  Mrs.  • 
Bqulre  have  done  the  work  as  well  as  j 
Jt  can  be  done.  Our  memories  of  Mlas  j 
Roslna  FIllppl's  version  of  some  years 
ago  are  too  vague  for  us  to  institute 
anv  comparison.  But  the  truth  Is,  we 
And  It  hard  to  forgive  anyone  who  lays 


Wher«  Is  May  Hoorard  nonr,  aad  Lilly 
CTayT 

i  Where's  Lottie  Elliott  and  Rose- 
I  SydellT 

kdylla  Vyner,  too,  that  jrprlghtly  fay, 
;  And  UlUe  LaureJ.  lair  and  btrlght  as 

well? 

And  Mim-seTle  USo,  with  he*  mottey 

And  Mani'selle  Avts  In  her  mld-alT 

whirl? 

And  Zallah,  with  her  Oriental  shakeaT 
And    Maude   Caswell,    the  acrobatic 
Kin?  ^ 

The  Sisters  Engtrtrom.  tovaly,  •tatu- 

esque. 

Who  sang  o*  grand  old  now-torsotten 

beer? 

Ah,  Just  to  see  once  mora  a  real  bur- 
lesque. 

To  meet  a«rate  those  queens  of  j» 

teryearl  ^• 
Are  any  of  these  names  ae  household 
words  to  any  old  theatregoers  among  out 
readers? 


Sir  Landon  Ronald  tells  a  story  of  the 

late  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree,  who  once  gavei 
a  dinner  to  Signor  Grasso.  the  SloIUar, 
tragedian.  On  departing  SIgnor  Grassc 
insisted  on  kissing  everyone  on  both 
cheeks.  Tree  Included.  The  latter  se- 
cured a  cab.  and  asked  the  tragedlar 
nis  address.  "If  you  pleece,  ask  hln- 
to  take  me  Garrrrlck  Teatro."  Grassc 
rf-pUed.  In  forcible  language  the  drlvei 
asked  wfliy  he  wanted  to  go  to  th<. 
theatre  at  that  time  of  night.  "I  don 
know,"  was  Tree's  quick  rejoinder,  -bu 
I  should  think  he  has  forgotten  to  klai 
the  flreman!"— London  Exchange. 


hands,  however  tactfully,  on  'Pride  and  , 
Prejudice.'  "  \ 
(But  what  would  Jane  have  said  to  . 
the  drama  based  on  her  "love  life," 
which  was  played  here  recently  by  ama-  ; 
taurs?)  _M  , 

Mr.  Walkley  wrote  a  long  article 
about  Jane  Austen  on  the  staged  He  i 
was  not  dlatressed  because  this  novel,  i 
one  of  the  "world's  classics,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  «ta«e.  for  he  oan  sea 
•The  Three  Musketeers."  also  a  classic, 
acted  with  huge  doMght,  but  Jane's, 
^wala  ar«  ao(  »«v«l«  adv«atur»| 

S!nl"rble""^a  ";:rnalcT  embarrassed 
XL  torn    wlK>9e  cententlou.  common- 
rr-io;---.  >n  the^  nov^    n«w^  , 
r.J°^asre"Tost:"'Xnd.owlththe 


America  and  Customs 

Tc  Ote  Editor  of  "The  Dally  Telegraph" 
Sir — Tour    paragraph    in  Saturday*' 
paper  about  the  duties  supposed  to  " 
Ifvled  on  the  scores  which  Coatee  wa 
taking  to  America  touches        'rlnge  o 
a  very  Important  matter.    I  th>nk  yo 
!  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  L 
I  S    A   government  charge  a  duty  ot  v 
per  cent,  on  all  music  going  Into  th 
country.    That  Is  bad  enough,  but  t 
make  matters  worse,  thev  will  not  pat 
an  invoice  which  bears  the  figures  t 
which   the   music  is   actuaUy  charge 
to  our  American  representatives,  but  it 
.ist  on  It  being  Invoiced  at  the  averaj 
■Aholesale  rate  here.    Tou  would  scar, 
iv  believe  they  are  not  even  contet 
with  this,  and  there  Is  now  before  Cor 
Kress  a  bill  which  seeks  to  further  raU 
the  duty  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  America 
market  price.  , 
The  whole  object  sevna  W  ^  »<>  ™f ' 
:  the  terms  so  onerous  that  It  will  bo  In 
.possible  to  send  any  "-"^'^ 
country  Into  the  states,  fore  ng  us 
print  over  there.    In  my  opinion  ho» 
ever  much  a  country  may  favor  pr^ 
lection.  It  should  not  apply  ^o  art-  < 
course,  ..merlcan  music  comes  Into  tr 
country  without  paying  a  cent  In  t 
svay  of  duty,  an  arrangement  which 
very  unfair  t«  our  native 
Yours  sincerely,       W.  W.  A.  ELKIN- 

London.   

Massin  the  Dancer 

M^ssTn  is  almost  '"^^b"? 
ceptlon  of  Fokliv  In  America)  comb 


\^  'to  Elva  way  to  new  mnvemonl-" I  fact."  »  o\ose  maloify  lo  the 
'ch    hnv«    shapoa    tl,fni!.«lvM   from  „h„to,rraph.  a  thins  ^vhlch  aoquta-es  Its 
V»  ana  not  from  mere  bodUy  con- ;  value    from    our  Unowledge 
■^'n"'».    Moreover,  he  «tan<U  alone  tn  oHKlnal,  nnrt  sorvcB  not  <>">y  «° 
-MilnK  that  dancing  as  an  art  musl  ^ut  to  deepen  appreciation  of  the  orlffl 
,.  se    reliant,  and  Ita  Interest  must  be  u  «eoma  at  present  that  only  a 

,lre  v  rhythmical  so  that.  Juat  as  a  very     emaJl     proportion   of   the  peat 
:   traU  pafntoTwlU  iKnore  all  external  „r.s»nal.  of  music  »^"Ve  beenj«-ovlded 
„v  subaUllnry  things,  Bur.h  as  coBtume,  i  „,th  these  photographs,  but  their  num 
,;.'e    surroumllnKs,  etc  .  In  order  that   ber  la  being  Inoreasod  dnlly._and^oI.l 
he  may  bo  free  In  his  conception  of  his 
subject     IMassIn  will  regard  such  ex- 
ternals as  scenery,  dresses,  and  the  mu- 
sic Itself  as  incidental  only.    He  thinks 
"that  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  to 
allow  the  musical  interest  to  smother 
the  Interest  In  the  dancing  Itself,  so 
that  the  latter  became  stripped  of  Us 
essentials.     In  future  he  wlU  '^ek  t 
make   his  art  more  concentrated  and 
^flf-sufflclent.    The  problem  Is  akin  to 
Wagner's  Ideas  Of  operatic  reform,  and 
i  juot  as  thov  found  their  ultimate  solu- 
tion In  the  symphonic  poems  of  Strauss, 
where  the  literary  elemont  Is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  so  that  the  music  may  re- 
ceive the  full  glare  of  the  limelight,  so 
Massln's  Ideas,  If  carried  to  their  logi- 
cal conclusion,  may  Jead  eventually  to 
the  evolving  of  dance-forms  which  are 
■0  absolute  In  themselves  that  no  music 
win  be  required   to  accompany  them. 
Whether  this  Is  possible  or  not  mat- 
ters not;  the  fact  remains  that  In  Mas- 
sin  we  have  a  man  filled  with  a  divine 
discontent,  and  so  long  as  there  Is  .such 
a  spirit  in  art,  so  long  will  It  be  an  ex- 
pression of  life.  B-  M. 


ones  are  being  scrapped  In  favor  of  bet- 
ter ones  as  makers  realize  more  Insist - 
enf  y  that  mualcal  people  are  looking 
for  the  best. 

"The  Cradle  o(  the  Washingtons- 
Shown  on  the  Screen 

n^nrton  Tlmfs.  Fe'b.  25) 
The  film.  "The  Cradle  of  the  Wash- 
Inctons"  to  which  reference  was  mad« 

"   '  shown 


Gramophone  Music: 
Encouragement  of  Close  Listening 

(The  lyoiidon  Tlmea) 
The  gramophone  Is  everybody  s  In 
etrument.  It  regales  us  with  sj'mpho- 
nles  and  accompanies  our  practice  of 
the  fox-trot  (or  whatever  the  latest 
.S^logical  "trof  may  be).  It  records 
the  utterances  of  our  favorite  politi- 
cians. If  we  have  any,  and  enables  us 
to  hear  morning  prayer,  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  England,  sung 
by  a  musical  curate  in  collaboration 
with  the  choir  of  a  fashionable  church. 
lU  «pli«r«  of  operation*  wtawU  ovar 

practically  everything  which  appeals  to 
human  beings  through  the  auditory 
sense,  but  music  of  one  sort  or  another 
seems  to  be  tts  special  provinoe  at 
present. 

There  Is  an  advertisement  which  con- 
cert-goers are  used  to  finding  <^n  their 

concert  programs  which  declares  that 
'the  music  you  have  heard  tonight  you 
may  enjoy  in  your  own  homes,"  and 
this  points  straight  to  what  is  perhaps 
the  simplest  and  most  profllahle  use  of 
the  gramophone.  It  Is  a  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  people  buy  gramo- 
phones without  having  any  very  clear 
idea  of  what  use  to  make  of  them  be- 
yond a  vague  sense  that  it  wlU  be  nice 
to  "turn  It  on;'  -In  a  dull  moment.  It  la 
thought  that  an  occasions  nort  article 
here  may  suggest  some  the  more 
definite  uses,  so  let  us  begin  with  the 
advertisement. 

Its  sugKestion  t«  that  the  gramo- 
phone will  recall  the  real  music  with 
which  human  beings  have  thrilled  u*. 
It  appears  most  often  in  the  pro- 
grams of  "star"  singers,  but  the  taot 
that  It  Is  sometimes  found  in  refer- 
ence to  music  of  a  more  recondite  type, 
the  orchestra,  and  even  the  string 
quartet,  shows  how  the  art  of  record- 
ing Is  advancing.  At  first  only  the 
broad  distinctions  counted;  the  great 
tenor's  head  notes  ringing  to  Uia  gal- 
lery of  Covent  Garden  and  the  famous 
contralto's  chest  notes  booming  through 
the  Albert  Hall  were  the  things  which 
r.ould  be  made  easily  recognizable  in  a 
gramophone  record,  and,  recognizing 
them,  the  public  could  feel  that  they 
had  got  these  artists  In  their  own 
homes.  But  In  gramophone  recording, 
as  in  everything  else,  the  more  you  try 
for  the  more  you  risk.  Now,  when  we, 
are  told  that  we  may  hear  the  London 
String  Quartet,  or  the  Flonzaley  or  the 
Bohemian,  or  any  other  combination. 
In  this  way,  we  begin  to  ask  not  only  to 
hear  something  like  a  reasonable  per- 
formance of  a  quartet  movement  by 
Beethoven,  or  Schumann,  or  Dvorak, 
but  at  any  rate   something  of  those 


In   The   Times  yesterday,  was 
privately  yesterday  morning  at  the  \\  est 
Knd  Cinema  to  an  audience  which  In- 
cluded  the  American  ambassador  and 
(he  governors  of  the  Suterave  Institu- 
tion    The  film  Is  designed  to  strength- 
en  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between 
the  United  States  and  this  country  | 
The  Cradle  of  the  Washliigtona  is 
really  no'thlng  more  than  an  unusually 
interesting   Illustrated    guide    to  those 
parts  of  Northamptonshire  with  which 
the  family  of  Washington  v^as  as«oo.. 
ated  before  the  decision  was  taken  to 
emigrate  to  America.    There  are  some 
admirable  views  of  the  village  of  Sul- 
crave  and  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  where 
Lawrence  Wftshington  lived  before  its 
compulsory  sale.    We  are  shown  Sul- 
grave  Manor  as  It  was  before  Its  recent 
restoration.     There   are   views   of  the 
outside  and  the  inside  of  the  building, 
and  they  include  a  picture  of  the  room 
m  which  Charles  the  First  is  said  to 
have  slept  on  his  way  to  London  for  his 
trial     From  Sulgrave  Manor  the  audi- 
ence Is  taken  to  Sukrave  Church  and 
Bhown  the  old  chest,  which,  we  are  told, 
contained  documents  provlns  that  the 
family  of  Washington  could  claim  Its 
aescent  from  Mdward  the  Ff'^t.    A  fit- 
ting conclusion  to  this  part  of  the  film 
l8  a  cinematograph  record  of  the  cere- 
mony of  dedlcaUng  and  reopening  Su  - 
^rave  Manor  In  June  last  year,  when  It 
Was  formally  taken  over  as  the  head- 
quarters of  'the  Sulgrave  Institution. 

In  1606  Lawrence  Washington,  com- 
pelled to  leave  Sulgrave  Manor  on  ac- 
count of  Its  enforced  sale,  mlsrrated  to 
tha  Tllla**  of  Brlngton.  to  tho  »am« 
county.  Ihere  ai  e  views  of  the  home 
U»  MV»Mb!lDStoDM  to  ttxMX  ym»f.  now 

oaned   "Washington  Cottage,"  and  of 


(ii-iloi'  -I'.-i'    Thei.-         ■    .  ''nty  of  tii'-  ' 
and  ;.'r,i.'tlflod  dramatists,  too:  while  at 
VeaMi  tliree  or  four  of  our  bigger  writers 
could  bo  counted  on  to  give  us  gre  i 
plavH.  ,      .  _ 

"Mr  Fagan  took  exception  to  some 
the  assoi  tions  made  by  Granville  Barke  ■ 
In   hl.s  Just-publlsl.ed   book,   "The  TCx- 
iBmplary  Theatre,"  n-.lably  that  to  he 
oftect  that  the  bulk  of  Kngllsh-speaklni.- 
actors    did    not   know    their  business 
'That,'  said  Mr.  Fagan,  'Is  not  true,  ano 
.Mr    Barker  knows  It   Is  not  true, 
should  describe  It  as  an  eruption  of  o 
tectlve   selt-consclousness ;   Mr.  I!ail<i- 
was  really    criticising    himself    as  an 
actor  •    "He  was  the  worst  actor  I  have 
over  '  seen,"    added    Mr.    Fagan,  amid 
laughter.   Mr.  Barker  should  come  back 
to  tWe  theatre  and  do   the  things  he 
oould  do— write  and  produce  plays— In- 
stead of  talking.    Mr.  St.  John  Erv"ie 
was   another   gentleman    who.    In  Mi. 
Kagan's  opinion,  was  spending  too  much  , 
time  In  criticising  plays  when  he  should  j 
be  writing  them,  which  h'e  could  do  ?o 
Inflnltelv  well.     The  Jeremiahs  should 


Ui 


stop  calling  out  that  all  was  wrong  with  ■ 
the  drama,  and  endeavor  by  creative  and 
Inot  destructive  work,  to  help  make  all  I 
right  He  was  on  tlie  side  of  those,  how-  . 
ever,  who  pleaded  for  the  better  educa- 
tion  of  the  playgoing  public,  for  without  j 
that  you  could  never  get  the  higher  j 
drama.  j  ' 

••References  having  been  made  to  ms 
.  .season  of  ShaWespeare  at  the  Court,  Mr 
Fagan  said  that  It  h»d  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  him,  but  the  expense  had 
been  fearful,  and  nearly  ruined  him.  It  j 
was,  however,  his  intention  to  go  on  pro- 
ducing Shakespeare." 

Why  a  Chopin  Recital  Is  Not 
Monotonous;  Other  Musical  Notes 

It  Is  a  curious  thing,  to  say  the 
least  of  It.  that  a  recital  of  Chopin 
Is  the  only  one-man  recita.  that  does 
not  cause  some  little  feeling  of  mo- 
notony, though  it  is  given  time  after 
time  The  probability  that  most  of  the 
audience  play  the  piano,  and  many  of 
these  Chopin,  does  not  wholly  explain 
it  nor  even,  for  the  others,  the  fact 
that  to  the  majority  of  people  the  piano, 
■loxvadavs.  "is"  music,  nor.  again,  the 
■ict  that  the  place  of  Chopin  in  history 


Wf.en  r.n  o; 'li'Hli  it 
n  organ  should  have  ron- 
intagtR  over  tha  C9nvon- 
lloiMl  plfirie,  of  which  variety  of  ton"- 
oolor  Is  the  chief.    It  has.  however,  cer- 
tain disadvantages.  In  the  first  plRce,  the 
organ  and  violin  have  not  In  common 
that  brlghtnefls  of  tone  possessed  by  the 
I  In  and  piano  of  orchestra.,  and  In  the 
rid  place  It  Is  hardly  possible  to  ob- 
upon  It  that  perfect  liaison  of  to«u 
httweon  one  note  and  the  next  whi''! 
are  ensured  In  either  of  the  other  case". 
This   performance    left   one,    not  con- 
vinced, but  still  prepared  to  be.— London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Flman'a  playing  has  the  stronc 
nnrl  we.ik  points,  of  the  typical  prima 
donna's  singing.  Its  great  merit  lies  In 
the  number  of  "points"  that  are  ni.a<le 
I  assages  requiring  great  skill  rellevln- 
It,  phrases  so  ftnl.shed  that  there  is  notli- 
mg  more  to  be  wished  for.  Imm.ense  con- 
trol of  the  violin's  re.sources.  It  Is 
when  these  passages  and  phrases  come 
to  take  their  plare  In  a  con.iecutlve 
whole  that  we  miss  something.  They 
are  there,  and  very  beautiful,  but  they 
do  not  peem  to  mean  anything. — London 
Times. 


The  Cinema  in  the  Home;  Ponting's 
Invention:  Other  Film  Notes 

The  London  Times  gives  an  account 
tit  a  portalble  cinematograph  projector 
perfected  by  Hei<hert  G.  Pontlng,  the 
photographer  of  the  Scott  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition, and  producer  of  the  film,  "With 
Capt.  Scott  In  the  Antarctic."  "The 
Inventor  claims  that  this  apparatus, 
which  he  calls  the  'Klnato.me,'  will 
bring  motion  pictures  into  the  family 
circle,  even  as  the  gramophone  and 
pianola  have  'brought  music;  and  that 
it  holds  great  possibilities  In  the  direc- 
tion of  education  by  the  film  in  schools. 
The  klnatome,  which  Mr.  Pontine 
showed  and  explained.  Is  entirely  self- 
contained  In  a  wooden  case  measuring 
12x9x16  Inches,  which  holds  the  project- 
ing mechanism,  optical  and  lighting  sys- 
tems, motor  and  ventilating  fans.  The 

16 


w\iractrcaiiy  identical  with  that  of  the  1  complete  apparatus  weighs  only 
pianoforte,  and  that  he  wrote  for  it  i  j  pounds 
exclusively.  Is  It  not  rather  s^^meth'"! 
In  the  nature  of  the  man  himself?  He 
was  a  bundle  of  nerve.s,  as  we  euphem- 
istically say.  and  as  that  is  rare  with 
us  we  are  more  ready  to  find  art  there 
than  In  robuster  music     We  are  sup 


the  church  where  many  of  the  Wash-  I  ported  In  this  by  the  thought  that  he 
Ington  family  were  laid  to  rest.    It  was  !  dreaded  a'bove  all  things  affectation  and 


from  this  village  that  the  family  event- 
ually, in   1657,   emigrated  to  America, 
and  the  film  attempts  to  give  some  Idea 
r  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims  from 
lie  village  cross,  which  still  exists,  a 
■th  century  relia 

There  are  also  some  pictures  of  the 
alghborlng  village  of  Ecton,  which  was 
6  "cradle"   of  the   family  to  which 
"Other     great     American,  Benjamin 
.""ranklln,  belonged.    We  are  shown  the 
mill  which  was  often  visited  by  Frank- 
lin and  by  Hogarth.     The  scene  was 
used  by  the  latter  In  one  of  his  pictures 
for  "The  Rake's  Progress."     There  Is 
(also  a  picture  of  the  dwelling  In  which 
I  Franklin  stayed  with  Hogarth  on  the 
former's    last    visit    to    this  country. 
Finally,    there   Is  a  thoroughly  up-to- 
date    reel    representing    the  Pytchley 
Hunt  at  a  meet  that  was  attended  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
York. 

All  these  varied  Incidents  are  loosely 
bou^d  together  by  a  species  of  story 
that  concerns  Itself  with  an  English 
"squire"  and  some  American  visitors. 
It  Is  not  very  enthralling,  but  the  pic- 
tures of  the  historic  spots  are  quite 
good  enough  to  stand  on  their  own 
merits.  When  the  film  Is  shown  pub- 
licly a  large  part  of  any  profit  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Sulgrave  Institu- 
tion, and  will  thus  help  directly  to  ben- 
efit the  effort  to  strengthen  the  'eelinc 
of  brotherhood  between  Kngland  and 
America. 


Mr.  Fagan  and  the  London  Theatres 

James    Bernard    Fagan    spoke  very 
subtle  differences  which  make  us  pre-i  |  freely  at  a  dinner  given  in  London  by 


fer  one  Interpretation  to  another.  This 
use  of  the  gramophone  demands  more 
and  more  of  tlie  record. 

What  can  we  legitimately  ask  of  It? 
Obviously,  we  have  got  to  be  content 
with  something  less  than  complete  re- 
production, and  the  failure  at  present 
is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  tone.  The 
violin  tends  to  become  "fluty."  the 
lower  strings  "reedy."  It  Is  not  always 
easy  to  tell  from  the  tone  quality  what 
In.struments  are  employed.  This  defect 
differs  with  different  players  and  with 
different  kinds  of  music,  apart  from 
the  exigencies  of  the  Individual  record. 

But  the  very  defects  of  the  gramo- 
phone record  have  their  compensation 


the  O.  P.  Club  to  Phyllis  Neilson-Terrj' 
We  quote  from  the  report  In  The  Stage-. 

"One  might  suppose  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  th«  theatre  of 
today  Blmply  because  everybody  seemed 
jto  think  there  was,  but  In  his  optnlvin 
jthere  was  nothing  very  much  the  matter 
with  the  drama  and  there  never  had 
[been.  The  theatres,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  stUI  suffering  from  the 
[after-efPects  of  the  war,  and  It  was 
probable  that  more  money'  was  being 
lost  than  made  In  them.    In  short,  what 


They  encourage  close  listening.  If,  for  .was  wrong  with  the  theatres  was  what 
example,  one  has  Intensely  enjoyed  the  was  wron^  with  the  whole  of  the  coun- 

perfect    ensemble    of    the    Flonzaley  L.  .      ,  ,  ». 

Quartet  playing  Schumann,  the  A^t  L^a  c^fldenT  and"  haid^rr^w^'urd 
feeling  on  hearing  the  gramophone  re-/j^  ,         .  w„  thnn^ht  Tv«^v,^^ 

production  may  be  one  of  disappoint-  the  bilu  nf  flLnM.i  c^,."^  ' 

ment.    The  magical  tone  has  fled,  and  '^^^'^^     Tt  wa.  1r,?«    h,t  ?'^Lr^'-: 
the  constant  bucr  <>'tl>e  revolving  di  J ,ack,r^'care%nr the 'theltr 
is  very  present  to  the  ears.    It  is  ex  J  ^^^^^^  ^ 

^Mcror-canTr^It  the%u'rf  \^\n2  ^roTa'^  Zot.ToVr  "'TZ  """"^ 
concentrates  the  mind  to  catch  the  baU  rno"ves  on  the  one  hand.  and. 

(tace  of  phra.3e  with  phrase,  the  interJ       "'^  °f  »  beauties 

^vln-  of  the  Instruments  th-  detail  '^^^^^'^  of  beauty.    There  was,  too, 

&°ls"tln'^'sXe7ro"m'eol^^^^^  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  man- 


dulness.     Its    two    deadliest  enemies^ 
Sometbjng  of  mystery  is  added  by  the. 
reflection  that  he  left  no  pupils  who 
became   famous,   that  his  man"«'"_°| 
piaytoa  wtiM  n«v«r  oommunloatM,  •»« 

that  he  haa  nerer  cetised  therefore  to 

present  a  prcrtalem  capable  of  many 
solutions.  Some  fun  Is  added  to  a  re- 
cital on  April  1  by  the  remembrance 
that  he  made  an  April  fool  of  a  pomp- 
ous gentleman  by  sending  him  a  sham 
business-letter  in  Yiddish.  Most  of  all, 
his  Immortality,  now  In  Hs  70's,  Is  due 
to  the  modesty  which,  in  spite  of  temp- 
tation, kept  him  from  becoming  the 
spoilt  favorite  of  courts,  and  the  strict- 
ness virith  which  he  refused  to  publish 
anything  but  his  best. — London  Times. 

Dr.  Warrlner  speaking  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London 
apropos  of  an  organ  recital  referred  to 
the  remarkaJjle  development  of  sense 
of  locality  in  relation  to  the  keyboard 
which  enabled  the  blind  to  be  so  cer- 
tain In  their  manipulation  of  the  piano 
and  organ,  and  he  insisted  there  was 
something  fundamentally  vital  In  the 
cultivation  of  Imo  "eye  of  the  finger- 
tip." He  referred  to  the  recent  scien- 
tific discovery  that  In  the  tip  of  the 
finger  there  was  to  be  found  a  tissue 
which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  nerve 
substance  of  the  bi^ln,  which  enabled 
measurements  to  toe  oaJoulated  in- 
tuitively to  a  nicety. 

If  only  one  Could  recollect  the  odd  ex- 
periences one.  etijoyed  during  a  longlsh 
career,  what  amusement  one  could  cause 
to  those  less  favojred!  This  sententious 
remark  Is  by  way  of  a  preface  to  a  little 
story  '  of  which  I  was  reminded  by 
iMischa  Elman,  with  whom  I  was  con- 
versln'fe  a  few  days  ago.  He  remarked: 
"Do  .vou  remember  where  and  when  we 
last  met?"  I  fear  I  could  not  remember. 
So  the  dlstinguiahed  violinist  reminded 
me  that,  after  he  had  played  at  the 
Leeds  festival  In  1913.  we  were  convers- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  Leeds  town  haW, 
.when  an  orchestral  trumpeter  came  from 
the  ball  and  took  up  his  stand  close  to  us. 
He  was.  In  fact,  the  trumpeter  ••off"  In 
the  performance  of  the  "Leonor©  Over- 
ture," lust  about  to  be  conducted  Inside 
by  Mklsch.  At  the  appointed  moment 
the  trumpeter  blew  his  blast,  when  sud- 
denly, out  of  the  darkness,  there  ap- 
peared a  gigantic  policeman,  who  seized 
the  Instrument  and  hurled  It  down  the 
stone  steps  Into. the  cobbled  street,  mur- 
muring curSes  loud  and  deep  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "'we  don't  want  any  of  yonr 

  row  'ere.   Don't  yer  know  we  'ave 

a  festival  on?"  Mlscha  Elman  told  me 
last  week  that  this  yarn  had  made  the 
round  of  the  world  with  htm.  It  ap- 
peared first  In  The  Dally  Telegraph,  he 
said.  In  my  telegraphed  notice  from 
Leeds. — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

At  the  Aeolian  Hall,  Mr.  John  Dunn 
tried  the  interestin?  experiment  of  p'ay- 
Ing  the  ElR.ar  violin  concerta  with  organ 


Though  it  looks  so  sTnall,'  said  Mr. 
Pontlng,  'compared  with  the  standard 
•  1' '  1  r-,'  machine,  li  will  give  a  five- 
foot  picture.  If  used  in  a  reasonajbl.\ 
large  room.  It  is  also  very  Simple  to 
work.  The  la'borlous  process  of  'prepar- 
ing a  film  for  exhibition  In  standard 
practice  has  "been  eliminated.  T'he  film 
i.=  contained  in  a  fireproof  metal  case 
wh'oh  ean  he  put  ipto  the  machine  as  i 
easily  as  a  gramophone  record  is  placed 
,'.s  I  i;ntablc.  Klnatome  films  air' 
never  taken  out  of  their  protecting 
oatec  The  film  may  be  stopped  so  that 
a  particular  picture  may  be  seen  at 
leisure,  and  by  means  of  a  reverse  lever 
the  operator  can  return  to  a  picture  that 
has  been  passed." 

"A  klnatome  film,  Mr.  Pontlng  said,  Is 
equivalent  In  length  to  300  feet  of  stand- 
ard size  film — wh.ch  oocuple.s  five  min- 
utes at  the  normal  rate  of  running — 
and  t'he  film  case  can  be  changed  for  a 
fresh  one  in  a  few  seconds.  Banda  of 
film  printed  with  'still'  pictures,  f  r  pro- 
jection to  auocesaloa,  *r*  UMlble  m  tka^ 

machine,  which  Is  thus  adaptaJble  to 
the  special  needs  of  lecturers." 


The  taking  of  tlt-blt«  out  of  th«  best 
British  authors'  works — the  phiraa,  ».s 
It  were,  from  their  literary  puddlngB— 
Is  a,  new  notion  that  works  out  well,  and 
is  known  as  "Tense  IMoments  with  Great 
Authors."   Some  of  the  books  selected. 
If  filmed  as  a  whole,  might  be  failures.  ' 
but  the  extracted  bits,  when  well  chosen,  , 
are  delightful  productions  by  the  Mas-  i 
ter  Films  Company.   Already  we  have 
had  a  "Trilby"  extract,   the  tlUe-role 
being  played  by  Phyllis  Nellson-Terry; 
and  an  "Oillver  Twist,"  In  which  Ivan 
Berlyn  made  a  hit  as  Fagin  and  Sybil  I 
Thorndlke  played  Nancy;  Kyrle  Bellew 
haa  appeared  In  excerpts  from  "Vanity 
Fair,"  and  H.  V,  Esmond  as  Scrooge,  j 
Iris  Hoey  has  beem  seen  as  Isabel  Car-  \ 
lyle  ifi  "East  Lynne";  Fisher  White  and  ; 
Ann  Trevor   with   Reginald   Fox  ha^e 
done    scenes    from    "A    Tale    of  T 
Cities";  Ethel  Irving  took  the  leac 
"La  Tosca";  Cameron  Carr  played 
"Moths,"  and  Milton  Roamer  In  "D.^" 
Garrick."      These     "Tense  Momev 
series  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  eap  - 
ciaJly  by  those  picture-goers  who  are 
tired  of  the  rough-and-tumble  type  of 
comedy,  which  Is  so  often  sandwiched 
Into  a  program  to  fill  up  an  odd  15  min- 
utes.    Altogether,    a   good  Idea. — ^The 
Stage. 

I  saw  my  first  moving  picture  In  Paris 
In  the  year  1896.    It  was  a  sort  of  si'- 
show  rigged  up  In  a  cellar  underntr: 
a  cafe,  and  I  think  I  paid  5d  for 
mission   to  be  much  astonished,  althov 
certainly  the  whole  thing  Jumped  ab 
so  that  It  seemed  like  a  reproduc- 
of  a  lot  of  people  afflcted   with  the  ^ 
palsy.    How  many  of  those  who  went  i 
down    those   steps   Into    that    Parisian  | 
cellar  to  see  Lumlere'a  aew  Invention  | 
ever  Imagined  that  within  a  little  more  i 
than  25  years  It  would  have  grown  to  | 
giant  size,  and  that  that  lltf.e  piace  , 


Tfan\"?.?J!}.L^? 


'  Eong  In  "The 


Have    '  i'"'-*!   ^'^  ^^■^"'^ 

„a  house-  1*  over  the  face 

the  worTd%:  -hem  larger  and 

more  luxurious  than  any  buildings 
Erected  in  modern  times  for  the  enter- 
Stent  of  the  pub..c7  '"/^o,^,^,^ 
vcara  the  cinema  has  made  Ifeater 
strides  thun  printing  did  »  most  .Ive 
centurle.s.  Later  on  Trewey  tliTction 
hall  Juggler,  brought  "^^^^^ /'^f^^''' 
n>achlne.  and  then  England  jaw 
tlrst  movlns  picture.-The  Stage. 

A  witer  in  Le  Monde  Musical,  Parla. 
discusses  the  filmed  version  of  a«- 
ner-.  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  shown  at 
the  Cirque  d'Hlver.  He  descrlbea  it  M 
ymt  another  attempt  to  secure  a  union 
of  music  and   the   cinema.     But  the 

/^KTif-iiltv  in  the  case  of  "Tristan 
hii'"bee^^^  to  reconcile  the  lack  of  moye- 
^"  t  "n  the  dramatic  ^cUon  w,m  the 
requirements  of  the  film  in  matter 
of  swiftness  and  «'"«^a"'-.  ° 
srene  Tlirrefore  it  became  necessary 
to  delve  deep  into  the  origins  of  th« 

(orchestra  is  here  reduced  to  25  wun 
demand  reparations.  TJie  w  r uer  -juub 
attractive  than  the  average. 

uXs  were  thrown  together  in  any  sort 
"haphT/ard  fashion;  and  later,  when 
nvels  and  plays  began  to  be  arrangeu 
.'r  the  Icrern,  the  materials  wfe  of  ten 
;  unsuitable  that  it  was  left  to  the 
recwr  to  make  of  them  a  coherent 
ZXe     He  became  almost_a_n  au- 


ab- 

nl  that  there  are  no   .  ■■■  i  i.  r. 
in  this  play."  he  was  giving  a  needed 
warning  to  his  American  producers,  but 
he  seems  to  have  omitted  to  add  "nor 
m-^tor-cars." — Tho  .Stage.  1 

"Theodora,"  the  Italian  "super"  film 
produced  at  Co  vent  Garden  Is  not  a 
work  of  genius.  Jt  contains  a  number 
of  remarkable  ■pectacles.  and  we  an.- 
lold  that  it  ooet  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  make,  but  epeotacies  alone  cannot 
produce  a  great  film.  In  this  case  the 
money  was  spent  on  the  spectacle,  and 
the  film  aa  a  whole  was  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  It  i«  based  on  Sardou's 
well  kno^vn  play  of  the  same  name, 
but  the  task  of  converting  It  Into  a 
satisfactory  film  was  far  too  hard  e^en 
for  the  Italians.— The  Times. 

In  America  somebody  has  produced  -a 
picture  without  sub-titles.  That  Is  of 
doubtful  advantage,  because  the  letter- 
ing often  1.1  the  better  part  of  the  whole 
thing. — The  Stage- 

"Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage"  and  "The 
Rainbow  Trail";  Mr.  Farnum  does  somo 
amazing  things.  He  is  a  very  energetic 
anti-Mormon,  and  the  characters  ne 
plays  are  great  believers  In  the  efficacy 
of  physical  force.  He  terrifies  his  oppo- 
nents with  a  look,  and  if  he  moves  u 
finger  they  fly  in  terror.  That  Is  the 
only  -weak  point  of  the  production.  Thf 
Mormons  In  this  Plm  are  an  Incredibly 
cowardly  people,  and  their  opponents 
proportionately  brave.— The  Times. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Sjrmphony  Hall,  8  P.  M. 
Concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Choral 
Society  of  Boston.  Frederick  W. 
Wodell,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

New  Boston  Arena,  8  P.  M.  Concert 
by  Leo  Conway,  tenor,  and  Mrs.  Etta 
Bradley,  soprano.  See  special  notice. 
MONDAY- Stelnert  Hall.  4  P.  M.  Con- 
cert by  Carmelo  Ippolito,  violinist,  as 
sisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miquelle  and 
Frederic  E.  Tillotson.  Mozart  con 
certo,  E  fiat  major  (Miss  Ippolltoi: 
Woollett,  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miquelle)  r  violin  solos. 
Rlmsky-Korsakov-Kreisler,  Hymn  to 
the  Sun;  Paganinl-Loeffler  (Miss  Ip- 
polito); Saint-Saens,  concerto  for  vio- 

  ._  ,       ,  on  nil  B  minor.  No.  3  (Miss  Ippolito). 

.^nT  wL  pTe? 'in?  TUESDAY-Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M,  Las. 

,hor;  the  Bituation  ^^^^PJ^^ho  which  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollen- 
.,.,me  to  look  'if 'I,       rely  a  peg!     hauer  conductor.   Part  songs:  Brewer 

,  as  delivered  toji™.  a^  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech;  Atten 

pon  which  to  ^^"f/'l,°'\hey  seemed,  hofer.  Spring  Is  Lord  of  Earth;  Her- 
Since  they  "'«'^^^*''^^",'^"^,ie  Ld  pres-  bert,  Gypsy  Love  Song;  Handwerg,  In 
naturally  7'"7„th^  his      a  Ye.ar;   Pache,   Longing  for  Spring; 

.ntly  he  sacrificed  the  a"tnor  Serenade;  Dvorak -Spross.  Mam- 

swy  altogether  to  fe  vMry  Incl  e  ^^^^^^^^ 
and   f>"en   foolish   effects  o:   n      ^^^|         ^^^^    Kremser,  Hymn  to  the  Ma- 
devlslng.    He  made  a  )oKe  ,  oernsheim,  Salamis.  Marionn 

director  boas  ed  ^^.th  susto  t  Oodabout,  soprano,  will  sing  Verdi': 

he  had  fi"'^l't'i/''"^„fned  of  it  but  "Caro  Nome"  and  songs  by  Chopin 
"."''"HO.'^  He  was  n^rLn  of  any  Ramey  and  Densmore  Incldeptai 
the  t  tle.  f^^.J^^^^.^cuHure  was  small,  solos  will  be  sung  by  Messrs.  Boyd. 
-nd^'tUugh  b^^'d.^^^^^^^^^^  K"'-""^-  O'Brlen  and  Parks. 

;'hir>'o-  of  fllm«  his  ignorance  of  every- I  THURSDAY,  Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Con- 
,Mui  else  was  remarkable!"  cert   by    the    Men's    Federated  Glee 

Henrv  Arthur  Jones;    'Tt  Is  scarcely     clubs  of  Greater  Boston,  assisted 
dozen  years  since  the  film  play  sprang     Royal  Dadmun,  baritone.    See  special 
into  existence,  and  already  it  has  be-  noUoe. 
i  ,  ome  the  main  daily  excitement   and  pj^jD^Y,   Symphony '  Hall,   2:S0  P.  M. 
'  amusement  of  the  populace  of  nearly     Twenty-fourth  concert  of  the  Bostor 
rvct  y   iiati  ■n.     The  lusty  bantling  has     .svmphonv  Orchestra.     Mr.  Monteu.-, 
grown  so  rapidly  from  driveling  bab;.  -     conductor.    See  special  notice. 
.,„,d  to  ^'iai.t  ^•"••"'ty  P^hlfto  SATURDAY-Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M 

and  guardians  have  ""^^"^^  °  " ^"  .'^'^^t^^on     Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
trive it  salutary  '=0"''^°  .^"XVes-  ,  cert.    Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
Tt  has  always  grown  out  of  its  clot nes.  , 
It  began  to  sow  its  wild  oats  before^Jt 
was  five;  Its 

been  shocking.  .  —  ^  ^  - 

has  been  a  puzzling  polyglot  of  banalitj, 
hyperbole,  and  bathos." 


of  llie  aiuUcrn.-o  hKo  added  ricv-ral  •  ii- 
cores. 

Mr.  Goldo  played  excellently,  his 
rhythmical  .md  warm -toned  aecompanl- 
Dient  to  the  lovely  "Roses  d'Ispahan" 
sounding   especially  beautiful. 

R.  R.  G. 


■  ^ 
/ 


Maurice  Orau,  the  operaOo  Impresario,  ' 
died  In  1907.  We  now  read   that  his 
estate  Is  valued  at  $668,081.    Grau  was; 
one  of  the  verj*  few  managers  associated  I 
witlj  opera  that  did  not  die  poor  or  pen-  | 
niless.    WJiat  was  the  fate  of  Maretzek,  , 
,Dc  ■Vivop'strakosch?    'WTiat  was  the  lot' 
of  Ct^l.  J.  H.  Mapleson,  who  brought  to  I 
this  cAuntry  famous  singers  and  gave  | 
many  e.vcellent  performances?    He  came 
to  grief  In  Boston,  TS'^  stranded  here 
hard  up,  was  cheered  on  Christmas  by 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  music  critic 
now  dead.    He  returned  to  EJngland,  a 
lifoken  man  ;  subscriptions  in  Boston  en- 
abled the  conductor,  Oreste  Bimboni  and 
the  chorus  to  see  Italy  again. 

Mr.  Grau  was  a  shrewd  man,  wise  In 
his  generation.    He,  with  his  partners 
Messrs.   Aibbey  and   Sehoeftel,  brought 
together  the  great  singers  of  the  world, 
male  and  female  after  their  kind.  He 
did   not   favor  the  production  of  new 
operas  unless  he  knew  positively  th4y 
would  be  winning  cards.     He  thought 
that  as  long  as  he  put  famous  slnger» 
£in  the  stage,  scenery,  lighting,  costumes 
and  nice  details  of  stage  management, 
!  and  even  an  efficient  chorus,  were  mat- 
I  ters  of  comparatively  slight  importance. 
'1  It  did  not  vex  him  that  his  company  was 
obliged  to  sing  here  for  some  seasons  in 
'  Mechanics  Building.    Firm  In  his  policy, 
he  prospered  by  it.    Mr.  Krehlbiel  once 
wrote :     "He   succeeded   In   fusing  the 
■  principles  and  practices,  the  matter  and 
manner  of  Italian",  French  and  German 
opera  Into  a  polyglot  Institution  which 
satisfied  the  whims  of  fashion  and  also 
met   the  demands  of  art."     This  last 
statement    might    be    questioned.  Mr. 
Krehblel  added  that  Mr.  Grau's  asso- 
ciates were  Intimate  friends,  none  of 
them  eminent  In  wealth  or  social  posi- 
tion "who  gave  him  free  hand   ♦  •  • 
and  made  no  protestations  of  purpose 
to  serve   art    or    the   public"  "FYee 
hand.  "    Mf.  Henry  Russell  had  a  free 
hand  in  Boston,  and  what  was  the  re- 
sult In  spite  of  all  his  chatter  about 
"Art"? 


■Knucklin,"  we  understand,  but  "In- 
nles "  "reaJiea,"  "gtmpdn'  "  are  unfa- 
miliar terms.  Ala«,  Herkimer,  alas  the 
fleeting  yearsl  It  ■was  In  tho  60's  that 
boys  of  BUiperlor  skill  skinned  us  at  mar- 
bles We  recall  the  shrill  shrieks. 
"Knuckle  down,"  "Pen  everything." 
We  recall  the  words  "dribbling"  and 
i  "plumping."    also    the    warning  "Fen 

helsting."  „   

"Fen,"     meaning     "\     forbid,  was 
shouted  years  ago  by  boys  In  Engll=.h 
provinces,   chiefly   when   playing  m.^I 
.  bles.   though  in  Oxford,   "fen"  men..: 
!  also,  that  a  player  was  free  and  ecu  1.1 

not  be  caught.    "Fen  kee^s  :  that 
'  one  could  not  keep  the  marbles  won. 
1  "Fen  slips":  If  a  boy's  marble  slipped. 

he  could  not  shoot  again  unless  he  first 
'  cried  "Slips  over  again."    "Fen  clear- 
,  ances":  a  boy  was  then  debarred  from 
clearing    away    rubbish    bemeen  h!:- 
j  marble  wid  an  opponent's.    '*«  svsxy- 
Lhlng":  an  oiwnent  was  thus  deprived 
of  all  privileges. 

But  "f«n"  was  used  In  various  ways; 
Jo  says  in  "Bleak  House":  "I  am  fly, 
but  fen  larks,  you  know." 

In  Berkshire  (England)  the  form  Is 
"ven"  which  reminds  us  that  some  years 
ago  an  editorial  writer  In  the  Nash-vllle 
Banner  made  use  of  the  headline, 
"Vense  Dubs"  for' an  article  about  the 
game  of  marbles.  For  this  ho  was 
chlded  by  Col.  H.  M.  Doak : 

"\  venture  to  say  that  your  spelling 
in  an  Important  head  line  'Vense  Dubs,' 
is  fatally  wrong.    I  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  defend  Viy  position."     A  duel 
did  not  follow,  but  there  was  a  lively 
discussion  In  w^lch  Dr.  B.  Ll  C.  Wlilte 
quoted  Chaucer,   Shakespeare,  the  In- 
goldsby  Legends,  Halliwell  and  good  old 
Bailey's   dictionary,   the   dictionary  of 
our  grandfathers  in  whicli  coarse  words 
were  carefully  inked  so  that  the  children 
could    wonder   -what    they    were.  The 
American  Dialect  Society  found  that  In 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  the  word  of  pro-  ] 
hibition  was  "vent"  or  "vents." 
J.  P.  Fruit — ^Phoebus,  what  a 
—said  that  In  Kentucky,  "du^  'J^ 
doubles  or  two  marbles,  and  '  ^ 
■^thribbles"  three  marbles.  ,sj 

But  "fen"  is  the  genuine,  stami)ed-on-  1 
the-bottle  form.    It  Is  the  same  word 
as  the  middle  English  "fend,"  to  forbid;] 
French,  defendre,  to  forbid. 


PHILHARMONIC! 
THIRD  CONCET 


}  grown  out  or  its  cioint,^.  }  —   

Miss  Cora  Chase 

g.  and  its  general  speech  |  I; 


TWO  JOHNS 

The  New  York  Tribune,  commenting 
on  Mr.  Dempsey's  sojourn  In  England, 
remarks  editorially:  "It's  a  perilous 
thing  for  a  world's  ring  champion  to 
venture  on  a  visit  to  London.  'Poor 
Jawn  L.  found  it  bo,'  aa  Mr.  Dooley 
feelingly  remarked." 

This  recalls  the  meeting  of  John  L. 
with  Albert  Edward,  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  asked  If  the 
meeting  was  not  somewhat  awkward. 
He  replied:  "The  prince  was  rather  em- 
barrassed at  first,  but  I  soon  put  him  at 
his  ease." 

As  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  Is  not 
at  home,  Mr.  Dempsey,  who  waited  to 
.  cross  the  Atlantic  until  there  was  no 
danger  from  submarines,  must  content 
himself  with  meeting  Mr.  G.  Bernard 
Shaw — a  scene  for  our  friend  the  His- 
torical Painter. 


"■\Ahy  Is  it,"  queries  the  Parisian 
trade  Journal  Cinea,  "that  a  subject 
treated  in  ^ook  form  >y  an  author  of 
supreme  talent,  and  itself  rich  In 
touches  of  real  life,  sympathy,  or  humor 
should  become  in  picture  form  obvi- 
ously and  decidedly  inferior  to  an  ori- 
ginal scenario  built  up  by  the  Imagina 
tlon  of  a  quite  capable  but  quite  ordl 
wti  ai™  "wrltert "  Personally,  1  bsUsfi* 
that  It  is  Dec^usTTn  changing  the.r  | 

medium   of  expression   «^  ^^di- 
subjects  become  debased  -here^^^o  | 

nary  subjects    If  carefuu.       ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

the  screen,  exactly  fit  tne  m 

-^'l^?itfrproi^cTi.srowth..r'-The 
"^?re  Lord   ChancelJ^^r.  ^est  at  t.. 
annual    dinner   o     the    Clnem  B 
Exhibitors'  Association       ^o"  '.?^^  ai  l 
scribed  his  own  «''"P'%'„*,^'!hree  hour. 

""^  TIXL  "o'"var  0°  s  ^^"timenta.  ! 
Introduced  him  to  var.u  ,  1 

!  passages  In  the  o!,^t^°him.  What 

•  the  outset  failed  to  '"/^^^^I'^^ay  drop-  1 
i^e  did  like  to  see  -^a»  s^me^of^V 
ping,  in  order  to  escape  J"         j^ain.  , 

The  top  or  a  tree  °"  ^?„^J  th^^"''"" 
He  liked  to  see  the  f"evuv^  : 
pursued  by  several  motor  car 
could  not  see  that,  he  l.Ked  abo 
see   Italian  officers   going  ,, 
steep  hills  on  their  hor^«-  ^h^a^^^ 
great  thrill.    O^herv^se  he  too 

'""'''"^  .V2'^;f  ho^sTo  make  devas- 
proceeded  £°'^/\/'°"Vero  he  thought 
,,ting   iove^^t^o   ^,^«/rst4  ooth^its 


Vpsterday  afternoon  Miss  Cora  Chase, 
coloratura  soprano  of  the  Metrcrpolita.n 
Mpera  Company,  cave  a  song  r^  cita,!  in 
.rordan  Hall.  With  Mr.  Walter  Golde 
accompanying  her  at  the  piano,  Sh'e 
sang  the  following  progrram : 
\  NdWes  Seigneurs.  Ssulut!  (Les  H^|^«;^g, 

i  iuarda  che' Wanck'  luna«  A'i^.^.j!" 

.-.Bhlsaima  Senvbianza   °°s"lbenl 

1  of" thV-Wcodk.-  waVti: .  .Strau« 

'':r'en^Z'  TchaiUovs"k? 

erenade    sturani 

ioniaace    i  »in 

ihanwD  de  L'alouette  .-.••Hagiman 

haPlty     fianz 

'  .VIU  o-  the  Wisp  

■>y  the  Pounta,ln  La 'For-o 

'""Miss  Cha?e''p'U>Ved  he-rseif  a-very  un- 
even  singer.  At  her  best,  .she  sang  a 
gong  called  "By  the  Fountain  r'emark- 
ably  well  from  every  point  of  view,  with 
an  excellent  legato,  a  perfect  trill,  a 
clear  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and 
above  all  with  beautiful  ton'e— beautiful 
because  it  stayed  within  the  limits  of 
the  tone  Miss  Chase  has  It  in  her  power 
to  give.  If  not  so  notably  In  any  other 
song  as  this,  throughout  the  afternoon^ 
nevertheless  at  times  Miss  Chase  showed 
forUi  her  voice  In  all  its  native  purity 
and  sweetness.  ^'"fortunately,  how- 
ever, at  other  moments  she  fell  iiito  the 
error  of  giving  more  tone  than  she  has 
the  breath  to  sustain,  from  which  error 
only  harshness  can  result,  and  some- 
times insecurity  of  intonation,  throat- 
strain,  too,  in  the  end. 

That  Miss  Chase  sliould  show  such 
want  of  Judgment  Is  a  pity,  for  when 
she  did  not  force  her  voice  she  san? 
with  neatly  facile  coloratura  and  wltn 
very  prcttv  quality  of  sound.  Best  o. 
all  setting  aside  the  single  song  m  Eng 


.nortunltles  and  its  resources.  ^..^  m  „  getting  aside  the  smgie  song  m  ^"s 
npmao^^^  glisl^-  ^l^^  ^ang  the  French  songs,  fo 

^rrttinV     The  cinema  of  emo  Ion  did  ,        enunciation  of  these  she  had  mani 


TRUSTING  BANKERS 

Magistrate  McQnade  In  New  York  did 
well  to  rebuke  the  banking  firm  that 
entrusted  more  than  $200,000  -wfth  a 
16-year-old  boy  for  delivery.  One  of 
the  firm  told  the  magistrate  that  the 
boy  could  have  stolen  In  cash  only  $869; 
that  he  could  not  have  negotiated  the 
checks  and  securities.  But  In  these  days 
when  grown  men  are  robbed  and  mur- 
1  dered  In  broad  daylight  In  New  York, 
is  it  not  criminal  negligence  for  bankers 
to  employ  boys  as  messengers,  im- 
guarded,  unarmed? 

BEFORE  AND  AF=TER 
1  Mr.  Floyd  Glotzbach'  haa  filed  salt  for 
divorce  from  Margaret  Matzgnauer, 
singer,  charging  her  with  causing  hlro 
"grievous  mental  suffering."  One  of  his 
grievances  Is  that  he  was  called  on  "to 
button  the  madams  up  the  back  and 
lace  her  shoes." 

It  Is  a  singular  f»«t  that  wliereM  a 
man  while  courting  would  weloomo  the 
opportunity  of  buttoning  his  Matilda 
"up  the  birck"  and  lacing  her  shoes, 
after  marriage  he  finds  the  tasks  Irk- 
some, intolerable,  provocative  of  bad 
temper  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Olotzbach 
will  find  male  sympathizers,  possibly  a 
friendly  Judge. 

I  ADO   HORROflS  OF  WAR 

I      (From  tb«  Kana«llvllle,  IM.  News-Stm) 
1    Before  Judge  Arthur  BIgge  of  the 
,  Whitley  county  circuit  court  yesterday 
I  was  tried  the  case  of  the  People  vs. 
,  Arthur  Warpup.  aged  17." 
1    The  son  of  a  gun! 


■  pxcltins-  ' ~        „u  •■  U  the  'enunciati....    ,v,„,„u,. 

,f  Cterest  him  nearly  so  much.  festly  given  special  care,  and  thereb> 

-.VvT^n   accorcMng  to  the  Dally  MlToj.  voice' itself,  as  we'.l  as  her  inter- 

^^"mes  Earrle   wrote   these  ^"ords  1'  ber^^^^^_^  ^^.^^^  Especially 

;  ,s  his  M?S.  of  "Pe'-cr  V        ■  ■  ' 

,  -Jd-llll 

J  X ■  ,  1 


"FEN  EVERYTHINO" 

In  the  New  York  Herald's  report  of 
the  marble  tournament  at  Jersey  City 
In  which  "Buster"  Reich  won  oveflast- 
Ing  fame  and  incidentally  a  gold  medal, 
it  is  sta;t9d  that  the  games  were  played, 
according  to  tho  rules,  with  "Innlea'' 
end  "realles. Knucklin'  or  'g'anpln 
was  barred,  but  'hoistings'  and  'everie.s 
were  allowed." 


Last  ovsBinr  In  Symphony  Maa 

Philharmonic  Choral  Society,  Fredoridc 
W.  WodelL  conductor,  K»v*  Its  thW 
spring  concert.  Tho  orchestra  consisted 
of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  -with  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffman  at 
their  head.  The  organist  was  Harold  F 
Schwab,  the  pianist  JMUs  Gertrude  Olb 
son,  and  tlie  sololsU  Mrs.  Edith  Ooud 
reault,  soprano;  Mrs.  Clara  li««.'»ltt, 
alto;  Charles  Stratton,  tenor;  Dr.  S.  A. 
Wodell,  bass,  and  also  Mme.  Luella.  Ms 
luls,  soprano.  The  program  was  made  of 
solos  atnd  choruses  from  various  choral 
works.  "The  Creation,"  Rossini's  "Sta- 
bat  Mrfter,"  Gounod's  St.  Cecilia  Mas?, 
the  Manzonl  Reqjulem,  "Elijah"  and 
"The  MesslaM."  » 

Mr.  Wodell,  no  doubt,  would  hhne«lf 
I  have  felt  greater  content  If  he  could 
have  trained  his  force^to  sing  one  food 
work  In  Its  entirety."  'We  chorus,  on  the 
'  other  hand,  probably  found  tho  variety 
to  be  got  from  five  composers  of  quite 
different  schools  much  more  entertain- 
ing. Mr.  Wodell  showed  his  good  sense, 
since  a  chorus  that  is  singing  solely  be- 
cause it  likes  to  will  soon  cease  to  singi 
'  at  ail  unless  it  sings  what  It  enjoys. 
And  a  chorus  that  serves  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Wodell's  should  be  en- 
couraged to  sing  even  If  It  ohos*  to 
ting  trash.  Instead  of  the  dignified  pro- 
gram it  presented  last  night. 

Mr.  Wodell  has»done  wonders  with  thO' 
resoarces  at  his  command.   From  a  nin 
very   large  body  of  mostly  untrained 
singers  (if  the  general  understanding  of 
the  situation  is  correct),  ho  haa  de- 
veloped a  chorus  which  sings  absolutely 
In  time  and  tune,  and  with  a  tremendous 
body   of   tone.      He   has   taught  this 
chorus  a  neat  attack  and  a  precis*  fin- 
ish, and  the  ability  as  well  to  sine 
softly.     Work,  of  course,  there  Is  still 
to  do.    The  enunciation  Is  not  very  dis- 
tinct,   except,    oddly    enough.    In  flhe 
"Sanctus"  from  the  Gounod  mass.  A 
finer  sonority  in  loud  passages  woulc 
bs  an  Improvement,  and  also  closer  at- 
tention   to    shading   would    not  ooone 
amlBS.    The  one  great  virtue,  however 
wlilch  makes  any  muslcal^erformanc< 
worth  while  this  chorus  iWssesses  al- 
ready: life.    This  chorus  is  not  dull  tt 
listen  to;  it  does  not  drag  and  languish 
it  sings  as  though  It  meant  what  H 
sings.    And  this  is  the  first  and  grea 
merit   of   performance,    for  which 
refinements  can   furnish  a  substitut* 
though  valuable,  of  course,  they  are 
'  and  presently  no  "doubt  to  be  acquire* 
by  the  Philharmonic  chorus. 

Mme.  Meluls,  a  singer  who  has  bosi 
received  in  New  York  with  acclaim,  dls 
played   a  light  soprano   voi<Se  of  un 
usually  pretty  quality  except  in  the  ver 
highest   tones,    which    sometimes  eh 
'  forced.    Overweighted  In  the  Inflamma 
I  tus  of  Roseini  and  not  quite  at  hoirte  1 1 
'  "With  Verdure  Clad,"  she  sang  "Heal 
I  Ye, Jsraol."  with  beautiful  tone,  a  smoot 
i  legato    end    with    some    measure  c 
dramatic  feeling.    She  ha«.8o  much  i| 


LEO  CONWAY,  IRISH 
TENOR,  GIVES  CONCERT 


I       '     'r,  ba  hopej  that  Mmc 
Mf-iiiiH  ^  Hi  ,11', rt  her  atUntlon  to  thr 
need  of  adding  color  to  the  cool  purl(.\ 
of  her  tones.     The  audlenr^e  irag  vf 
[1JWK».  K  t;.  r; 

"Cr»»tton"  . 

Soprrtno  polo  nwl  i'Iioium.-      i'Uv!  M;u  - 
veUoim  Work" 
Mr».   KIll»-(;ou(lrault   and  CJhorus 
"And  Hod  anld,  'Let  the  earth  brlnif 
forth"  " 

Air:  "With  VerilMra  Clad" 
Mme.  Mt'luU 
uiiu       we!i.llAT5a.  ;.B; .  .      S.  otaolnnullli 
"In  Bplenrtor  Bright'' 

Clini'leg  Stmt  ton 
Chorui:  "Th«  Heavens  Are  Telllne" 
"Inflamnintns" 
Mtne.  Meluls  nnj  f'horus 

Mewe  Solennelle  (St.  f'ertlla)  Gounod 

"Pnncliis" 
Mr.  Strntton  and  Chorus 

Mtinzonl  Roqulem   Verd' 

".\pnus  Del" 
.Mrs.  Ooudrault,  Mra.  I^avltt  and  Cliorii- 

PAJIT  II. 

"Elllah"   Mendelssohn 

Chorus:  "Thanks  Bs  to  God" 
"Hear  Ye.  I><r.-\er' 
Mme.  Meliiis 
Cljorus:  "Be  Not  Afraid" 
"It   Is  EnouKh" 
Dr.  Wodell 
Chorus:  "He  WatchlnR  Over  Israel" 
"O,  Rest  In  the  Lord" 
Mrs.  Leavltt 

"Uesslsh**   •  •  •  ■  Hande' 

"Comfort     ye.     my     people."  Alri 
"J^rery  Valley" 

Mr.  Btrattoa 
.  _  'VUlolce  QreatJj** 

Mine,  itl^.uis 
Chorus:  "Behold  the  l,amb  of  God" 
■•"He  Was  Deaplsed" 
■"'Mrs.  Leavltt 
Thorus:    "SureJy  He  Hath  Borne  OUT 

"Wh.v  Do  the  Nations" 
Dr.  Wodell 
~He   That    Dwell»th."     Air:  "Tho« 

Shalt  Break  Them" 
Chorus:  "Hallelujah" 
Pitmlst,    Gertrude    Gthson;  organSst, 
larold  F.  Schwab;  orchestra  of  Boston 
Symphony  players,  Jacques  Hoffmaim, 
onrert-master. 


Varied  Program   at   Arena  Gire^ 
Mnch  Pleasure 

Leo  OonTray.  the  Irish  tenor,  made 
his  debut  before  a,  Boston  audience  In 
the  Arena  last  night.  Given  a  smal- 
ler hftU,  he  probably  could  have  done 
himself  greater  Justice.  Despite  acous- 
tic difficulties,  however,  he  was  warm- 
ly received  and  sang  effectively  a 
varied  program  of  numbers. 

He  sang  "Macushla"  and  severa' 
nher  Irish  songs  with  true  Celtic  sentl- 
nnent.  They  were  enthusiastically  re- 
:elved.  He  showed  In  his  singing  of 
•Cielo  e  Mar"  from  "La  Gioconda"  his 
mastery  of  the  technic  of  operatic 
:omposltion.  His  accompanist  was  Le 
t'are  Jensen.  Etta  Bradley,  soprano, 
vith  Huyman  Buitekan  as  accompanist] 
ivas  the  assisting  artist,  giving  three 
rroups  of  songs. 

The  St.  Augustine  Fife  and  Dnjm 
:?orps  conducted  by  Lt.  Nicholas  A 
fHemlng,  played  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  at  the  close  of  the  concert. 


Spring  Faacr   .a>eB«more 

l/sddU  Buck       Mine  , , ,  .Ball 

Break  o'   Day  SaB^mon 

Mra  Bradlar 

F\>r  Too  Alone  Or»«hI 

K  Spirit  Flower  CamtA«U^»t«n 

Rose  of  My  Heart  X««hr 

Mr.  Coivway 

Paoa.  Pace  MIo  Dlo  ««i..«.Tar«l 

Mrs.  Bradley 
.    itirM     Wmw 

:;rylnf  of  Water  CamiA>ell>Tlpton 

■f"    <Lh.  Moon  of  My  Delight   Lehman 

Mr.  Conway 

Piano— iRondo  ijijS  TH*"  .Hommel 

'Ifll-  Jensen 

'JltUo  a  Mar    TioaolMU 

Mr.  Con-way 
tn  tJ>e  Oawn  of  an  Indian  Sky 

(Outhlaan  Mavourneen  , . . .  .Ctiouch 

(Vinda  o'  March  Sartlttt 

Mrs.  Bradley 
Believe  Me,  of  All  Those  Sndeartaff 

Young  rrriarma   Moore 

Kerry  Danes  OUoUoy 

Exile  of  Erin  Knight 

Macushla   iMaoraitrratich 

Mr.  Conway 
Star  Bpanjie*  Banner 

St.  AuKiig.tlns's  Band 


/ 


DOYLE  MOVES 
AUDIENCE  HERE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

««•  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  gave  !iis  flrst 
.•^re  in  Symphony  Hall  last  night. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience,  which 
isteoed  with  the  utmost  attention  and 
^fjf^  sympathy  with  the  speaker, 
naa  merely  from  curiosity  to  see  the 
storu  ^^'"^^^  ^^'"""^  detective 

to  «  have. 
W  say  and  then  to  leave  the  hall  with- 
out tnought«  for  future  meditation  but 
Nvje'-e  probably  ^  ery  few.  The  great 
niajonty  were  detply.  one  might  say 
-M.-22'  '"'^rested  in  the  greatest  of  all 

..^.m^  Arthur's  persona:iity  and  Kls  man- 
V^Xl^'  fl  speaking  are  favora'ble   to  his 
Ml.    Tall,  sturdy,  with  an  expree- 
race,  with  an  authoritative  but  not 


COLONIAL  THEATRE— ■■Sally."  a 
musical  comedy  in  three  acts;  book  by 
Guy  Bolton,  lyi-lcs  by  Clifford  Grey, 
music  by  Jerome  Kern,  with  incidental 
ballet  music  by  Victor  Herbert:  scenes 
by  Joseph  Urban:  produced  by  F.  Zies- 
field  and  staged  by  Edward  Royce- 
nrst  time  in  Boston: 

^d-RWieri;::::::;^^/HiS?-tj 

lanv  """"  ^'"^"^ I  .'.Dolores 
Connie.'.' ^^'^'Vi^^.  ' 
Admire,  Trave;s.':.'.-:;:'.'.-.'.-.-.V.^h°?  P^'/levi 
B'a'r  Parquar  lr.\ni  \ 

h^V^!  rP-'''''" Stanley*  Ridp- 
hard  F.Trr,.  p,.ank  iingd,  < 


uas 

u..      jiuiii.  .,...ii-i>  ..I-.-.  .1     ui  his 

iionesty.  and  at  oneo  trusli>d  his  Itnowl- 
'■dge.  for,  us  Sir  Arthur  aald,  what  he 
r>iit  before  the  audience  was  hia  per- 
•■onal  Itnowlodge,  not  merely  his  per- 
.^onal  belief. 
So  much  has  already  been  published 
I  the  newspapers  about  the  visitor's 
ilsslon  and  the  various  proofs  he  offers 
n  support  of  It,  that  It  is  now  necessary 
nly  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  the 
ecture. 

Ho  b^gan  by  telling  how  he  became 
.jlnterested  In  his  subject.     For  many 
years  as  a  physician  ajid  an  author  he 
had  read  largely  about  spiritual  mani- 
festations that  had  taken  place  first  of 
all  In  the  United  States,  then  In  other 
rountrles.     He  told  of  early  scientific 
examiners  In  this  country  and  In  Eng- 
land  who   had  suffered   by   thoir  ac- 
Iknowledgment  of  these  manifestations. 
jUe  named  leading  men  of  science  In 
lOngland  and  Lombroso   in   Italy,  and 
Iread   from   their   testimony.     At  first 
merely  an  Investigator,  he  himself  be- 
|came  a  believer.    The  war  broke  oiit. 
|Tlie  homes  of  England  were  in  mourn- 
ing.    In  his  own  household  10  left  to 
battle  for  civilization  and  did  not  re- 
turn.    In  hiti  own   household   he  first 
received  messages  from  loved  ones  in 
tiie  Beyond. 

He  told  of  astonishing  Instances  of 
rommunications  from  spirits,  which  he 
and  others  had  received.  He  went  into 
idetails,  siiowing  conclusively  that  these 
messages  could  not  be  explained  by  talk 
|sbout  the  sub-conscious  mind,  by 
telepathy,  or  by  other  explanations 
|glven  by  those  who  had  not  attended 
sfiances. 

From  spirits  of  dear  ones,  from  spirits 
of  former  acquaintances,  and  froni 
si)irlts  of  strangers  in  more  than  one 
country,  descriptions  of  the  life  beyond 
!h.-\d  come  In  singular  agreement.  Death 
is  only  a  transition,  not  to  be  dreaded. 
The  spiritual  body,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  please,  is  freed  from  the  body  of 

'esh  and  blood.  It  rests  for  three  days, 
'  s  met  b.v  loved  ones  gone  before,  and 

hen  enters  a  life,  not  of  idle  adoration,  , 
( hut  of  activity.  Duties,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  happiness.  There  Is  music, 
there  is  the  drama,  art  in  all  its  forms. 
Tills  Is  the  first  heaven.  Spiritual  devel- 
opment brings  pne  in  time  to  a  still 
higiier  heaven  (did  not  the  Apostle  Paul 
speak  of  being  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven  where  he  heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man 
to  utter?)  Congenial  souls  live  together 
in  communities-  Some  are  ministering 
angels,  helping  those  of  little  or  no 
.-■pirituality  to  rise  eventually  to  higher 
things,  that  they  may  at  last  breathe 
freely  In  an  '>a.tmosphere  of  love. 

Ceoptain  theologians  thre«  and  four 
centuries  ago  made  a  great  mistake 
in  dropping  purgatory  and  retaining 
hell;  In  speaking  of  the  broad  road  thai 
led  dcwn  and  the  narrow  road  that 
led  to  bliss.  The  hard-hearted,  the 
materialistic.  the  selfish  will  find 
themselves  isolated  and  wretched. 
Tliey,  witii  tliose  still  more  wicked, 
Mill  find  themselves  alone  In  a 
sray,  depressing  atmosphere,  till  pride 
.vields.  till  they  are  purified  and  fitted 
for  tihe  bea.tific  life  of  usefuJness. 

Tt  matters  not  to  what  church  a  man 
belongs.  .  It  matters  greatly  how  he 
laes  Id  his  belief.  There  are  saints  of 
every  creed.  But  a  confident  belief  in 
tlie  future  hapipiness  and  throwing  off 
tli6  fear  of  death  Will  give  additional 
siplrltuality  to  tOiose  already  spiritually 
inclined.  Then  there  Is  the  great  con- 
solaillon  for  those  bereft  in  the  knowl- 
edge tliat  their  dead  are  ha'ppy  and  are 
waiting  to  welcome  tho.se  still  on  earth. 

Certain  details  giiven  'by  Sir  ArtJliur  of 
the  manner  o>f  life  beyond  have  been 
already  pulblished.  As  described  last 
night,  they  were  even  more  convincing 
tlian  the  tales  of  earthly  travelers  re- 
turning from  a  far  country. 

According  to  Sir  Arthur  those  of  his 
f;;,jtii  are  as  tlie  early  Christians  be- 
fore the  church  became  formal.  The 
New  Testament  is  full  of  spiritualistic 
teachings,  hardly  Intelligible  In  place.s 
without  this  knowledge.  Tliere  were 
mediums  among  these  early  Christians. 

iirlst  could  do  no  wondrous  works  in 

.ixareth  where  the  people  were  of  Ut- 
ile faith.  And  .so  today,  the  indifferent, 
1  i.e  men  of  science  who  cannot  be  per- 

uaded  to  examine  into  seances,  cry  out 
:  gainst  mediums,  and  scoff  at  those 
'  ho  through  these  persons  of  psychic 
i'ower    receive    me.s.sages.    Sir  Arthur 

Imitted    that    some    mediums  were 
'  r.i  uds,  base  Imposters,  but  they  were 
umparatlvely    few.   In    conclusion  he 
toped  in  his  lecture  he  had  not  unwit- 
tingly hurt  the  feelings  of  any  hearer. 

He  will  lecture  again  tomorrow  night 
when   he   will   also   show  remarkable 

holographs  of  spirts,  taken  when  there 
was  no  possibility  of  fraud. 


the  Alloy  Inn,  seized  up'  r  , 
and  last  of  soVeh  glrllsli  caadidali-s  lor 
position.'*  as  dish-washers  In  hl.s  little 
hole-ln-tho-wnll     restaurant,  whislied 
her  face  about  and  cried  out  that  (iiio 
Bhoiild  have  the  pljtce,  few  In  the  auill- 
«nco  to  that  instant  had  recognized  be- 
healh  her  deep  simbonnet  the  merrj-. 
'mobile    feature.«i    of    Marilynn  Mlllej-. 
Willi  that  recognition  what  a  roar  of 
welcome  came  from   the  audience — an 
audience  that  filled  this  roomy  theatre 
from  dome  to  orchestra  rail!   It  was  a 
jgenulne,  universal  tribute  of  apprecia- 
Itlon  for  the  lithe,  blonde  girl  swaying 
ithere,  with  her  fluff  of  bobbed  hair,  her 
eyes   thdt  seemed  constantly  to  view 
visions,  eyes  of  merriment,  mischief  and  | 
sometlme.s  of  more  sombre  moods.   This  , 
was  Marilynn  Miller,  who  In  a  few  years  I 
has  made  herself  one  of  the  most  popu-  i 
lar  of  the  younger  folks  of  the  stage  by 
sheer    Industry    and    ambition,    both  i 
backed    by    an    Inborn    artistic  sense 
which  never  falls  her.    Once  she  won  : 
I  acclaim  by  her  dancing;  now  she  can 
sing  and  act.    She  yet  may  try  grand 
opera,    or    Shakespeare,    no   one  may 
prophesy  what,  but  whatever  she  es- 
says, she  win  still  be  "Sally"  to  those 
who  now  applaud  her. 

It)  the  77  weeks  which  have  pas^r-rl 
since  this  now  famous  musical  comi  dv 
first  saw  the  light.  Miss  Miller,  Ivlr. 
Errol,  Mr.  Catlett  and  the  many  other 
clever  folk  of  the  cast  have  worked 
shoiilder  to  shoulder,  apparently  with 
one  big  thought — to  make  "S.iUy  '  qult  > 
the  best  show  of  Its  kind.  It  is.  It  ha.s 
a  well-told  story  of  the  foundhng  who 
swung  resiliently  from  dish-washing  to  , 
toe-dancing.  It  has  lyrics  which  actu-  ' 
ally  possess  humor  and  point,  as  witness 
the  song,  "The  Schnitza  Komisski," 
that  mythical  river  of  which  Mr.  Errol 
chants,  or  the  trio,  "The  Lorelei."  It 
has  a  score  which  is  Mr.  Kern  at  bis 
best,  and  Mr.  Kern  in  his  day  has  writ- 
ten abundantly  and  to  varied  ands.  He 
has  a  knack  at  making  tunes,  real  tunes 
with  a  lilt  and  a  swing.  Never  has  he 
combined  In  one  operetta  so  many  happy 
melodies  as  "Sally"  possesses.  Of  them 
the  duet,  "Look  for  the  Silver  Lining"; 
the  song.  "The  Wild  Rose,"  and,  again,  • 
duet,  "Whip-po-will,"  are  of  the  sort 
and  substance  to  hold  their  flavor.  Also, 
the  score  is  well  orchestrated,  with  nice  ' 
balance  and  discretion.  Under  Mr. 
Salzer's  skilful  l&adej-ship,  the  band ; 
gave  it  admirable  interpretation.  ; 

Mr.  Urban's  genius-  with  colors  and  ; 
Mr.    Ziegfeld'a    profligacy    have    made  ' 
"Sally"  a  dream  picture,  or  series  of  ■  i 
pictures.     The   typical  tenement-house  ( 
network  oif  the  first  act,  fire-escapes,  | 
window  boxes  for  flowers  and  edibles, 
and    all;    the    wondrously  impressive 
garden  of  the  second  act,  with  its  long, 
deep     perspective,     its     vast  spaces 
bounded  by  thick  hedges,  stately  arches 
of  greenery,  and  sombre  yellow  lamps 
j  with  dark  blue  sky  over  all;  both  these 
are  Urban  at  his  best.    The  production 
has  at  least  one  novelty,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  ballet  in  the  third  act  on  a 
raised  platform,  which  later  is  swung 
forward  till  it  threatens  to  behead  the 
musical  director.  The  costumes  through- 
out  seemed   new,    CertalnJy   all  were 
beautiful  In  color  and  rich  In  texture. 

The  performance  was  exceptionally 
smooth.  Miss  Miller's  work  has  been 
cited.  On  either  side  she  nad  a  come- 
dian of  Individuality,  versatility  and 
contrast.  Mr.  Errol,  as  the  wobbly 
waiter  or  as  the  resplendent  grand 
duke,  was  never  funnier.  He  should  be 
thanked,  incidentally,  for  merely  skirt- 
ing the  edges  of  his  familiar  inebriate's 
specialty.  He  was  generously  comic 
without  that  Mr.  Catlett,  as  "Big- 
Hearted  Otis"  Hooper,  a  small-town 
product,  self-made  Into  a  .  impresario, 
had  countless  fat  lines,  and  made  all 
count.  With  every  other  utterance 
came  a  newly-coined  slang  word  or 
phrase. 

Mr.  Ryley  gave  a  neat  comic  bit  as 
the  aged  admiral  in  the  restaurant 
scene,  and  Mr.  James  as  "Pops"  was 
as  good  as  Louis  Mann  himself.  Mr. 
Fisher  sang  ardently.  Dolores  was  her 
stately  self.  Miss  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Ridges  were  apt  in  divers  Ways.  There 
was  a  large  ensemble,  wItK  men  singers 
who  seemed  more  than  mannikins,  and 
women  who  revealed  not  only  beauty 
of  feature  and  figure,  but  who  also  had 
singing  voices.  11  "Sally"  does  not 
break  all  records  while  here,  something 
must  be  the  matter  with  Boston. 

W.  E.  G. 

ST.-  JAMES  THEATRE— RevTval  6\ 
"The  Fortune  Hunter,"  an  American 
play  in  four  acts  by  Winchell  Smith, 
presented  by  the  Boston  Stock  Com- 
pany.   The  cast:  ' 

Niatltaniel  Duncan  Walter  GUIiert 

Harry  Kellog:^  FranU  Ch-irlton 

Oeorge  Buiniam  Kalum  Matii." 

Jamps  Ix)npr  Frederick  Allm 

Lawrence  Miller  Benjamin  HaflflcW 

Wiillle  Bartlett   -\ubreT  Bo-sworth 

Roblilns   ..^  .Arthur  Villars 

New-*oy  F.  Wrlglit 

Sam  Gra'ham  ..,  Mark  Kent 

Mr.  Lodrwood  Harold  R.  Oha^e 

Roland  Bamette  'David  Monroe 

Trace.F  Tanner  Kalph  M.  Remley 

Mr.  .Sperry  Jerome  Kenjiedy 

"Watt.v"  Harold  Johnson 

Hi  _  A.  Gerald 

Betty  Graiiam  ,  Ann  Mason 

.TasepWne  Loclnvood  Viola  Roacb 

Angle  Lucille  Adams 

"The  Fortune  Hunter  "  Is  another  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  type  of  Ameri- 
can farce  that  the  Boston  Stock  Com- 
pany has  done  so  much  to  m.ike  'popu- 
lar with  Boston  audiences  during  the 
past  season.  It  portrays  the  simple 
scones  of  New  England  small  town  lite 
niKi  'Mioi,  M  iity  dialogue. 


Wall. 

fortuni-  '.iM.i.  ,1  ,.  ,  •,  ,  ,,,,  III-  er  'lo 
well  who  liaH  never  \ii.f.n  able  to  make 
Ids  own  living  after  being  left  penniless 
by  the  death  of  Ills  father.  Neverthe- 
less he  Is  determined  not  to  remain  any 
longer  dependent  on  the  generosity  of 
■i  long-suffering  collego  chum.  The  plot 
'oiiccrns  his  aff.iirs  In  a  small  country 
town  where  he  is  sent  by  the  chum  In 
nfcordanre  with  a  money-making 
srheme  that  Is  guaranteed  to  be  a  com- 
pleto  succcs.s.  Armed  by  elaborate 
ndes  and  regulations  that  at  first  seem 
■strict  the  hero  worlts  out  the  plot  and 
liiK  own  salvation  In  an  amusing  If  not 
entirely  probable  way. 

'I'liero  are  ample  opportunities  for 
eliar.-utor  work  and  the  usual  counTry 
types  are  Introduced  with  some  Inter- 
esting variations.  Mark  Kent  was 
charming  as  the  patient,  trusting,  but 
unsuccessful  old  druggist  and  Ralph 
Itemiey  as  the  good-natured  drug  clerk 
lind  only  to  appear  on  the  stage  to 
provoke  laughter  from  tho  audience. 

The  movement  of  the  play  Is  jjpt  rapid 
and  the  plot  not  unusual,  but  the  parts 
■are  all  taken  In  a  spontaneous  manner 
til  it  make  the  production  a  success. 

The  company  has  presented  the  play 
with  the  usual  care  for  details  and  the 
settings  are  unusually  well-worked  out 
and  attractive. 


"CAMEO  REVUE"  AT 

MAJESTIC  THIS  WEEK 

"3Iidnight  Rounders"  Production  Is 
Brought  to  Boston  by  Shuberts 

Patrons  of  the  Majestic  Tlieattre  ar- 
treated  to  a  "cameo  revue"  this  week, 
instead  of  the  usual  bill  of  variety.  The 
Shuberts  have  brought  back  to  Boston, 
in  somewhat  different  form,  their  "Mid- 
night Rounders"  production,  a  piece 
that  has  been  pared  for  two-a-day  pur- 
po.ses,  but  wliich  fills  the  evening. 

Many  of  the  old  "Midnight  Rounders" 
cast  are  with  the  vaudeville  version. 
These  include  .Sam  Hearn  In  the  person 
of  a  rural  man,  who. incidentally  takes  a 
few  moments  off  from  buffoonery  to  il- 
lustrate what  an  adept  he  is  with  a  vio- 
lin and  bow,  and  Jane  Gireen,  a  singer. 
New  and  worthy  additions  to  the  cast 
are  Charles  Wheeler  as  Deacon  Gumj). 
and  Harry  Hines,  a  true  apostle  of  joy 
of  the  "nut"  variety. 

The  Rath  brothers,  athletes,  who  have 
some  real  wares  to  show,  have  been 
lifted  from  "The  Whirl  of  New  York" 
and  have  been  placed  In  the  Majestic 
company.  The  beautiful  version  of  the 
Shufbert  piece  is  hardly  up  to  the  origi-  j 
nal,  but  the  price  is  not  the  original 
price,  either,  so'^It  evens  up.  I 

ANNIVERSARY  BILL 

AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Headed    by    Julian    Eltinge— House  j 
Rounds  Out  Third  of  Century 

T'esterday's  performances  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  a  third  of  a  century  of  vaude- 
ville. The  bill  was  in  keeping  with  the 
idea,  full  of  real  and  diversified  enter- 
tainment. Last  evening  at  the  oon- 
ciusiun  of  every  act,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience  was  unrestrained. 

The  chief  feature  was  Julian  Eltinge. 
v.-ho  made  his  first  success  on  a  Bostoi. 
stage  as  a  female  impersonaitor.  In  hi.<i 
Img  ll^t  of  triumphs  it  is  only  justi.:e 
to  him  to  say  that  his  performances 
have  always  been  free  of  coarseness  or 
or  offensiveness.  Last  evening  he  vi-as 
seen  in  five  dances,  with  a  bewilder- 
ing wardrdbe  and  a  compiete  change  for 
each  dance.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
act  he  made  a  neat  speech  and  turned 
back  in  a  decided  way  into  the  male 
of  the  species. 

Other  acts  were  DeVos  and  Harry 
Hosford.  In  an  act  of  song  and  bur- 
lesque, in  which  Mr.  DeVoe  contributes 
an  unroarious  caricature  of  the  vamp  ; 
(the  Canslaos,  Spanish  dancers,  in  a 
jrepertory  of  Spanish  and  American 
dances,  one  of  the  best  performances 
[of  contemporary  vaudeville;  La  Gra- 
Iciosa,  in  a  transformation  act;  flome  '■■ 
land  Gaut.  in  burlesque  dances;  MuUer  ' 
i  and  Stanley,  in  chatter  and  song,  new 
1  in  idea  and  one  of  the  best  sketches  \ 
!of  the  bill;  "The  Show-Off,"  Interesting 
in  its  comedy  element,  theme  and  de- 
velapmeni;  Dave  Roth,  in  Impressions; 
I  and  Herbert  and  Dare,  acrobats. 


"Ab  the  lamented 


"H.  I>.  B."  writes: 
'B.  It.  T.*  would  say  about  now  In  bis 
celebrated  column,  'It  looks  like  an  early 
winter.' " 

FAST  QIRLS  tN  ATHOL7  PERISH 

THE  THOUQHTI 
(From  the  Church  Record,  Athol.) 
"Physical  Director  MacJIasters  Is  de- 
veloping Bome  fast  girls'  basket  ball 
teams.  Much  effort  and  time  has  been 
put  forth  by  Mr.  MacMastere  In  devel- 
oping these  teams." 

"MS  -ART  WAS  TIKUE  TO  POLL" 
"Slns.u*  *  song!"  the  soldiers  cried. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Dyer  of  Boston  wTltes 
that  he  heard  Roslna  Yokes  sing  this 
song  in  "The  Belles  of  the  Kitchen."  He 
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ktnaty  afldB  two  verses  as  he  recalls 
them.  -We  do  not  remember  Rostaft 
Blng'ng  tt  in  "The  Belles  of  the  Kitch- 
en"; we  heard  It  In  "My  MUllner-s  BUl." 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Fowlo  of  Maiden  writes: 
••At  the  Park  Theatre.  Boston,  In  March. 
1887.  ft  bill  oonslstlngr  of  'In  Honor 
Bound.*  'My  Milliner's  Bill'  and  *A  Pan- 
tomime Rehearsal,'  was  presented  by 
MlBS  Roslna  Vokea  and  her  company. 
M138  Yokes  did  not  appear  In  the  nrsl 
mentioned  play,  but  did  In  other 
two  \and.  as  I  remember  It,  It  was  In 
•My  MilUner-s  BUI'  that  she  sang  Is 
•Art  Was  True  to  PoU.'  She  also,  dur- 
ing this  engagement,  appeared  ^^^Sgy 
Hesslerlgge  In  Plnero's  'The  School.^ 

"^Mr''* Edgar  P.  Howard  of  Brockton:! 

E  W/s'  note  recalls  the  Cockney 
English  Music  Hall  song  sung  60  de-  ] 
ItghtfuUy  by  B«slna  Yokes.  J^-^b 
certainly  the  sweetheart  of  Wlllyum 
Kldd,  the  sailor  boy  whose  heart  was 
so  true  I  Quote  the  two  concluding 
verses"  :  We  add  the  retrain,  as  we  re- 
c&ll  It' 

••They'  were    wredked;    WlU-l-yum  to 
I        shore  he  swum 
i    And  he  looked  about  for  an  Inn, 
■When  a  no(ble  savage  lady  of  a  color 
I        rather  shady 

Came  up  with  a  cheerful  grin- 
I  Tklan^-  me'  said  she,  'and  a  king  you 
'         shall  be; 

And  In  my  palace  you  shall  loll.  ^ 
Or— we'll  serve  you  up  with  curry, 
So  'e  married  'er  In  a  'urry 
BUT— 'Is  'art  was  true  to  Polk 
Refrain  : 
'Is  'art  was  true  to  Poll, 
•Is  'art  was  true  to  PoU.  ^ 
No  matter  what  you  do,  If  your  art  Is 

only  true. 
And  'l3  'art  was  true  to  Poll. 
Xow  Will-l-yum  Kldd.  a  'appy  life  led 

As  King  of  the  Klcaroos 
Ills  regal  garb  was  a  palm  leaf  hat 

And  a  pair  of  Arctic  overshoea 
And  they  made  'Im  a  present  of  forty 
wives 

Wlch  their  beauty  I  cannot  extol. 

But  one  day  they  all  revolted 

So  'e  back  to  Bristol  bolted. 
inoiR — 'Is  'art  was  true  to  PolL 
Refrain  :    'Is  'art,  etc.  ' 

MRS.  JOHN  WOOD  AND  POLL 

But  "Is  'art  was  true  to  PoU"  was' 
sung  In  Boston,  If  two  contributors  to 
this  column  are  not  mistaken,  before, 
Roslna  Yokes  first  delighted  Eostonlajis 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  In  June,  1372. 
appearing  during  that  engagement  ln| 
■'The  Belles  of  the  Kitchen"  and  "The 
Wrong  Man  In  the  Right  Place."  1 
For  "An  Old-Timer"  and  Miss  Mary; 
Byrne  assure  us  that  Mrs.  John  Wood 
ng   trio   song   In   "Poll   and  Partner 
e"  before  Roslna  came  here. 
Mrs.  Wood  brought  out  Bumand's  Ut- 
H  burtesque  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
i)ril  22.  1872.  when  she  was  the  leading 
nman  of  the  St.  James  Theatre  Com- 
iny.  London.    The  play  was  produced 
t  the  St.  James.  London,  on  May  6, 
-71     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  by  the  way. 
layed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  the 
yening  night  In  1554. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Mr.  Howard  adds  to  his  note  about 
'Poll":    "I  was  taken  wlUi  my  parents 

o  a  matinee  at  the  Boston  Museum. 
;nd  I  saw  a  play  of  which  nothing  re- 

iialna  In  memory  except  a  single  sen- 

ptice  spoken  by  Warren,  who  imper- 
sonated a  quadk  doctor.  Expatiating 

ipon  a  marvellous  remedy  of  his  o\vti 

oncoctlon  and  holding  up  a  vial,  he  de- 
scribed Its  ingredients  In  these  words: 
•Paccharura  Lactls,  nux  coco  pulvls, 
r.ddlng  in  an  aside  to  the  audience,  'The 
powder  of  the  sugar  of  the  milk  of  the 
'  ocoanut— In  a  green  bottle. 
•'  •Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  like 

Baize'  or  Quincy  Kilby  remembers  this 

iiiay  and  Its  name." 


wa«  the  old  oaUien^lucliSBt  which  hung 
In  the  well!'  'Gosh'.'  said  my  great- 
grandfather, 'what  a  poem  that  would 
make'.'  And  sitting  down  he  dashed  It 
right  off." 


WHAT  IS  THE  "BOSTON  'R'7" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  "A  Boston  Woman,"  who  Insists 
In  your  column  that  the  Boston  "r"  Is 
the  correct  "r."  kindly  tell  a  bewildered 
mld-westemer  which  "r"  Is  the  Bos-  , 
ton  "r"? 

Is  It  the  one  the  Bostonlans  leave  out 
aa  In  Lawd,  Hahding,  Lloyd  Gawge. 
oucumbali,  or  the  one  they  put  In.  as 
Idear.  oronce.  rawr,  sawr,  Alphar,  Bet- 
ter, Gord.  etc.? 
I  cannot  sleep  o"  nights  till  T  know. 

A  TRANSPLANTED  CHICAGOAN. 
Melrose.  ^^^^ 

FROM    OJJR    TRAVELING  CON- 
TRIBUTOR 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  "pants"— I  know  we 
weren't,  but  let's— they  certainly  take 
good  care  of  'em  out  here  in  Atlantic. 
Iowa  Brown's  Pantatorlum  and  Daly'.s 
Pantitorlum  flourish  In  the  same  block, 
though  one  finds  It  qlilte  Impossible  to 
get  an  overcoat  pressed  properly. 

L.  K.  U. 


Itualists.  to 
I suaded  and 
1  were  many 
I  irraphs;  too 
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As  the  World  WagS! 

"A  stolen  automobile  from  $an  Jose 
Caiif-,  was  recently  found  50  miles 
down 'the  poast,  which  had  been  en- 
tirely stripped  of  everything  removable, 
and  then  run  off  the  oliffs,"— The 
Herald's  pictorial  eupnlement,  Apm  19, 
1022,  Keyatond  Photo,        I*  B. 


THE   TRUE   STORY    OF   "THE  OLD 
OAKEN  BUCKET" 
CFVom  th«  Chicago  Trtbune) 
R.  H.  L.:  A  Mr.  Woodward  of  Boston 
wrot«  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  about 
1S20.  My  grandfather  was  with  hlra  In 
a  tavern  one  night  and  some  one  asked 
Mr.  Woodward  to  have  a  drink.   He  re- 
piled,  "The  only  drink  I  would  like  to 
have  would    be    from    the   old  oaken) 
bucket  that  hung  in  my  father's  well." 

;  He  went  back  home  still  thinking  of  the 

'  old  bucket,  and,  sitting  down  at  the 

I  table,  wrote  the  poem. 

(  Mrs.  CLARA  B.  W. 

We  don't  like  to  correct  a  lady,  but 
Larry  'Woodworth.  who  Is  a  Igreat 
grandson  of  Samuel  Woodworth,  who 
wrote  the  poem,  told  us  the  true  story. 
"My  great-grandfather  hung  around 
the  tavern  one  night  untU  he  was  pet- 
rified," said  Larry,  "and  when  he  went 
home  my  great-grandma  was  so  mad 
that  she  picked  irp  a  little  toy  bucket 
that  one  of  the  children  had  been  play- ; 
ing  with  and  hurled  It  at  great-grandpa 
and  hit  him  on  the  head.  'Sayl'  ex- 
oialmed  great-grandpa,  'you  hit  me  with 
that  little  bucket'.'  'I'm  glad  I  did!'  j 
said  mv  Kreat-grandma;  'I  only  wish  It 


APOLLO  CLUB  G^VES 

ITS  FINAL  CONCERT 

Program  Greeted  with  Enthusiasm 
by  Jordan  Hall  Audience 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direction 
of  Emil  Mollenhauer.  appeared  flait 
evening  In  Jordan  Hall  for  Its  last  con- 
cert this  season  and  was  greeted  by  the 
usual  enthusiastic  audience.  Their  pro- 
gram: 

March  of  the  Men  of  Harl&ch 

Serine  Ib  Lord  o.f  Barth  lAttenhofer 

Gypay  Lme  Song  Victor  Herbert 

In  a  Year.  Sweetheart  Handwerg 

Lionglng   for   Spring  Johannes  Pache 

The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha.  .Ajthur  Foote 

serenade  ■  ■  ■  ■■  -f,' '^^rLr^!!^ 

&"^:^v,^>^■S^o'^ey.^^^^v/.r-|S: 

s^?a^;n"f^^.^'.':^."^'^°.""^^^--e™ 

The  first  part  of  the  program  con- 
tained several  tuneful  love  songs  of 
the  spring  variety  that  were  pa«j5M;' 
larly  appropriate  to  the  season.  Tne 
"Gypsy  Love  Song,"  In  which  Dr.  WilV 
lam  M.  Parks,  Jr.,  sang  th«  l»arlU.ne 
obbUgato  was  one  of  the  best  e;^^"P'«f 
of  this  sort  of  song  In  wKlch  tHe 
swinging  melody  Is  sustained  hum- 
ming accompaniment.  Contrasted  with 
thls%vm8  "The  FareweU  otm^^y^'^^^ 
with  baritone  solo  by  WHllam  H. 
O'Brien.  The  music  followed  very  close- 
ly the  spirit  'of  the  words  f  P  5"° 
Mcompanlraent  by  Frank  H.  Luker 
ELdded  much  to  the  selection. 

•■Mammys  LuUaby"  ^ocnbines  Dvomk  s 
woU-known  ''Hunwresaui^^wUh  d^^f]^^^^ 
ful  words  by  Eugene  Carroll  ^o^\a,nd 
In  an  unusually  pleasing  way  that  Is  a 
relief  In  these  days  when  e-^ery  well- 
known  melody  has  Its  P^P'ilf^,.  ^"^[j 
In  response  to  the  demands  of  t^e  ^"<"-! 
ence.   the  selection  was  repeated,  as, 
were  several  other  numbesa. 

In  the  last  two  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram the  club  found  opportunity  to 
Img  the  type  of  songs  that  It  does 
bMrt  and  entered  whole-heartedly  into 
thara.  "The  Hymn  to  the  Madonna.  1 
which  »urted  as  a  simple  suppUcatlon 
sung  by  the  soloist  of  the  evening. 
Mile.  Marlonne  Godbout,  ended  In  a 
Jubilant  chorus  that  was  exceUently 
mterpreted.  ••Salamls."  a  triumphant 
war-song  of  a  victorious  army,  was  a 
fine  climax  to  the  program. 

MMe.  Godbout,  the  soprano  Bolourt. 
sang  a  group  of  French  and  English 
love  lyrics  and  Yerdi's  "Caro  Nome" 
from  Rlg-oletto.  She /as  a  sweet,  clear 
voice  that  was  partifeularly  pleasing  In 
her  first  group  of  songs. 

C,  1  t 


SPIRIT  PICTURES 


■""  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  gave  his  sec- 
ond and  final  lecture  last  night  to  an 
audience   that   completely  filled  Sym- 

bodv  of  a  medium,  at  first  In  a  gas 
Ueous  then  sUmy  state.  l>f  <=°"'/' 
for  a  time  and  finally  returns    o  the 
medium's  body.     The  m^'^'"™ 
Ueantime  loses  weight  Pe^-^^f'^'J' 
Uvas   proved   in   the  «^^'-<;'^j"^,r"J^sU. 
menta  by  Crawford.    Su-  Arthur,  visit 
"g  Harvard  University,  learned  from 
^^instructor  not  a  spiritualist,  but  one 
^ep"y  interested  in  psychic  study,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  alchemists  of  the  Jnid- 
;  die  ages  had  known  and  described  this 
'  mysterious  ectopjasm.  „,^-_f.  „f 

Having  ^is-H^Tssed  the 
■p^vvford.    Sir    .\rthur    showed    on  - 


;  ;  ,  .^i  -iphs,  rf-:.,.  . 
'Aa;.s,  i.iiere.sting  to  ^\-.\  ■ 
those  willing  to  be  per- 
to  sceptics  alike.  There 
of  these  psychic  photo- 
many  for  a  full  descrip- 
tion. There  was  one  photograph  of  a 
ghost  appearing  in  the  corridor  of  an 
English  inn.  taken  under  peculiarly 
matter-of-fact  circumstances.  A  wom- 
an, visiting  the  Inn.  wished  to  photo- 
graph this  corridor  at  noon.  She  left 
the  plate  e.xposed  for  a  short  time,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  the  only  person  in 
this  corridor.  When  she  came  to  de- 
velopment, a  female  figure  in  white, 
holding  In  her  hand  a  lighted  candle, 
was  revealed.  One  could  see  through 
the  filmy  form.  Sir  Arthur  said  that 
the  landlord  grudgingly  admitted  after 
much  questioning  that  there  was  a 
legend  of  this  ghost  haunting  the  cor- 
ridor. 

'    For  there  are  ghosts,  ghosts  of  men 
and  women  who  are  too  entangled  wltb 
matters  of  this  world   to   free  them- 
selves wholly  from  earthly  things— as  a  i 
miser  thinking  of  burled  treasure,  or 
some  murderer  himself  haunted  oy  his 
crime  or  some  more  innocent  person,  of 
blameless  life  as  far  as  the  moralitlesi 
go  but  still  the  victim  of  materialism.  ] 
•There  were  many  examples  of  psychlCi 
photography.  Some  of  the  pictures  were 
taken  by  a  simple,  honest  carpenter,  a 
devout  man.  who  took  them  without  a 
demanded  fee.    There  were  other  pic- 
tures as  interesting,  and  as  mysterious:  | 
those  of  Katie  King,  who  for  a  long, 
time  was  on  famUlar  terms  with  Sir( 
William  Crookes  and  his  family.    Hav-  ^ 
Ing  died  200  years  before,  she  was  an 
angel   the  materialized  ectoplasm  com- 
ing from  Sir  William's  medium.  Slrj 
Arthur  told  of  his  going  to  Crewe  to, 
seekTplcture  of  his  d^^d  son  through 
the  carpenter:    of   the  precautions  he 
took  against  any  possible  fraud,  of  the 
result  obtained;  how  at  first  the  spirit 
of  Archdeacon  Colley  wrote  in  his  own 
handwriting  a  message  to  him  on  tne 
plate;  how,  later.  Sir  Arthur  s  son  ap 
peared.    There  was  the  surprising  case 
of   Lady   Glenoonnor.     Instead   of  her 
dead  son,  the  face  of  a  stranger  at  first 
appeared.    The  son  explained  through  a 
medium  that  at  the  time  he  could  not 
visit  his  mother.    Still  more  astonishing 
was  the  case  of  Dr.  Cushman  of  Wash 
ington.  D.  C.  who  had  lost  his  daugh- 
ter.   In  London  he  asked  the  aid  of  a 
medium.   Mrs.   Dean.     He  sat  for  his 
photograph.     The  plate,   developed  at 
once,  revealed  in  a  scroll  of  ectoplasm 
the  face  of  the  dead  girl,  smiling  ten 

'^There  was  a  picture  of  a  Scotch 
woman,  whose  maid  servant  had  some 
years  before  been  seduced.  She  disap- 
peared and  no  one  knew  what  had  be-  1 
Lome  of  her.  One  day  the  mistress  had 
her  photograph  taken.  -When  it  was 
printed  the  face  of  this  servant  with 
That  of  a  little  child  was  plainly  seen. 

In    these    and    in   other  Photographs 
shown  the  spirit  face  o.  h^^y  was  sur- 
rounded with  ectoplastlc  stuff,  and  as 
a  rule»  perhaps  always,   there  was  an 
ectoplastlc    arch    over    the    head  Sir, 
Arthur  bellves  that  spirits  In  the  Be 
vond.    striving    to    <=°'^™""'*=^/^^,,  ^'1- 
their  loved  ones  on  earth   use  this  sub 
stance  as  a  cabinet  to  facilitate  their 
abearance.    At  least  this      his  theor^^ 
In  this  world  the  famous  Eva  had  the 
power  of  shooting  out  ectoplastlc  roda 
She  was  shovs-n  last  night  ^^^th- one  rod 
going  from  her  feet  and  holding  aloft 
a  table.     Should  one  of  these  rods  be 
cut,  the  medium  would  suffer  a  severe 
shock  and   if  much   were  cut  oft  she 
;      wo^ld  probably  die.     Sir  Arthur.  how- 
Tver   had  handled  a  HtUe  of  the  sub- 
..tance.   Sir  William  Crookes  had  clipped 
a  lock  of  hair  from  Katie  Kings  head, 
but.  exposed  to  the  light,  't  disappeared  J 
for  ectoplasm  is  at  once  dissipated  by^ 

'"^U  ls  evidently  the  belief       Sir  Ar-|- 
thur  that  some  of  the  disciples  of  Chrtst., 
simple  men  as  mediums  and  others  of, 
psychic  po<wer  today,  are  humble  per-, 
sons,  had  this  gift.     The  '"'■-^oles  re- 
oorded  In  the  New  Testament,  he  said  . 
drove  him  out  of  the  church  when  he 
was  a  medical  student.  Now  they  should 
drive  all  doubters  back  to  >^«l'e'on.  for , 
thev   are    repeated   in   our   own   tirne^ ' 
Thi^e  disciples  fell  into  a  deep  s^eep  , 
and   therts   saw  two   Hebrew  prophets 
with  the  Saviour.    What  was  this  sleep 
but  a  trance?  ' 

Sir  Arthur  said.  In  conclusion,  that  he 
did  not  come  here  to  P^o^elyte;  he  carne 
to   console   mourners  by  Proving  that 
life  is  continuous,  that  the  mounted  are, 
waiting  to  welcome  those  le"  behind^ 
He  also  ^vlshed  to  awaken  sP"-ituaUty! 
in   those   engrossed   '."things   of  this 
world-sordid  and  Pef'«hable  things^  No, 
matter  what  the  creed  of  one  ma^y  be 
this  conviction  of  continuous  life  will 
be  a  comfort,  a  blessing. 

When  Sir  Arthur  came  on  the  plat 
form  he  was  most  heartily  ejected  _H  s 
words  and  the  photographs  received  al 
most  devout  attention,  though  at  times 
his  digressions  of  a  humorous  or  satiri- 
cal nature  excited  laughter,  and  man> 
of  the  pnotographs,  by  their  rnystery  or 
by  their  beauty,  awakened  applause. 


1»IERIAN  SODALITY 

ORCHESTRA  CONERT 

Harvard  Student  Players  Win  Warm 
Commendation 

The    Pierian    Sodality    Orchestra  of 

ni^ard  university.  ^ -'"-^^Jf^^^Zy 
conductor,    eave    a    concert  _yesteraay 

,-  ?\ise  laughing. 


!\    r.oon  at  the  ( 
pr..si-ani  was  as  follu.,  ,  '  - 

ture  to  "Iphigenla  in  Aulis";  ,Salnt- 
Saens,  prelude  to  "The  Deluge";  Hum- 
perdinck.  Song  of  the  Sandman  from 
-Haensel  and  Gretel":  Sibelius,  Valse 
Triste-  Lulll.  Minuet  and  Gavotte;  Schu- 
bert. Symphony  ;n  B  Minor.  The  or- 
chestra was  assisted  by  Mr.  Stanislaus, 
oboe,  and  Mr.  Filler,  bassoon,  of  tho 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  orchestra  of  students  played 
a  spirited  manner,  with  rhythmic  sen 
with  a  commendable  observance  of  1 
ances.  with  a  marked  endeavor  to.  Int 
pret  and  not  merely  to  play  the  not 
There  were  times  when  the  fact  that 
the  players  are  amateurs  was  evident, 
as  in  the  fugal  passage  In  "The  Del- 
uge "  where  violas  and  second  violins 
did  not  do  themselves  justice;  but  on 
the  whole  the  performance  was  clean 
and  interesting.    Mr.  Piston  conducted 
in  an  able  manner.     His  readings  of 
the  scores  were  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic.    He  knew  what  he  wished  to 
bring  out  and  the  players  as  a  rule  re- 
sponded to  his  wishes.    He  was  suc- 
cessful In  securing  significant  accentu- 
ation   and    dynamic   gradations.  The 
concert  master  Is  to  be  complimented 
t.n  his  performance  of  the  solo  in  Salnt- 
Saen  s  Prelude. 

^CHREKER'S  PRELUDE 

Notes  About  the  Last  Symphony  and  | 
Other  Concerts 
Tonight  m  Jordan  HaS,  at  8  o'clock, 

'Men's  Confederated  Glee  Clubs  of 
Greater  Boston,  ^vlth  Royal  Dadnltn,  | 
baritone,  will  give  a  concert. 

The  last  pair  of  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Monteux  conductor,  will  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
on  Saturday  evening.  The  program  Is 
as  foUows:  Gretry-Mottl,  Three  Dance  | 
Tunes  from  •*Cephalus  and  Procris"; 
Chabrier,  Prelude  to  Act  IT  of  "Gwen- 
doline"; Schreker.  Prelude  to  a  Drama; 
RImsky-Korsakov.  "Scheherazade."  Mr. 
Schreker  has  written  to  Mr.  Monteux 
that  his  Prelude  is  really  a  selection  of 
pages  from  his  opera  "Die  Gezelch- 
neten  "  which  was  produced  at  Frank- 
fort four  years  after  this  Prelude  was^ 
plaved  at  Vienna.  The  title  should  f 
really  be:  '•Prelude.  Entr'acte  and  Fes- 
tival Procession  from  the  opera  'Die  I 
Geseichneten.'  "  _  „ 


The  great  Oxford  Englleh  dictionary 
is  now  nearly  complete.  Three  parts  of 
volume  X  have  arrived:  Tl-Z;  W- 
Wash,  and  X-zjxt.  ••Zyxt"  Is  a  Kentish 
obsolete  word.  TTie  singular  indicative 
present  of  the  verb  "see."  The  last 
word  defined  Is  "Zymurgy — the  practice 
or  art  of  fermentation,  as  in  wlne- 
maklng-,  brewing,  distilling,  etc."  which 
calls  up  blessed  memories  of  the  past, 
doubtful  expe'riences  of  the  present, 
faint  hope  of  a  glorious  future. 

We  naturally  turned  at  once  to  ••wag," 
the  verb  used  In  proverbial  phrases, 
"How  the  World  Wags."  "Let  the 
World  Wag."  We  did  not  find  '•As  the 
World  Wags."  the  title  given  by  the 
editor-ln-chlef  to  this  column  of  mis- 
cellaneous information  and  misinforma- 
tion. The  earliest  quotation,  "let  the 
world  wag."  is  dated  about  1629 — In  a 
poem  of  John  Skelton's.  "How  the  world 
dofh  wag  with  Warwick  Colleire"  Is  In 
a  letter  of  Latimer  to  CromweH  (1538). 

Wo  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
"waffle"  Is  an  Americanization,  ,a  word 
derived  from  the  Dutch,  defined  as  "a 
kind  of  batter-cake,  baked  In  a  waffle- 
iron,  and  eaten  hot  with  butter  or  mo- 
lasses." Tes.  and  often  with  the  two 
together;  likewise  maple  syrup;  like- 
wise cinnamon,  sugar  and  cream.  The 
first  quotation,  dated  1817,  is  from 
Jlorrls  Birkbeck's  •'Notes  on  a  Journey 
in  America,  from  the  (-oast  of  Virginia 
to  the  Territory  of  Illinois;"  "Waffles, 
a  soft  hot-cake  of  German  extraction, 
covered  with  butter."  Birkbeck's  book 
was  praised  by  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  although  the  writer  began: 
•Detesting,  as  we  most  cordially  do, 
all  the  principles  avowed  by  Mr.  Blrk- 
beck.  moral  and  political  (religious,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  has  none)." 

Good  old  Mr.  AlUbone  Informs  us 
about  Mr.  Birkbeck,  but  who  was  D. 
Macrae?  He  wrote  In  1873:  "The 
Americans  are  all  fond  of  molaases. 
using  them  (sic)  regularly  at  breakfast 
and  supper  to  (eic)  their  buckwheat 
cakes  and  waffles" 

Them  molasses!  Would  that  we  could 
find  In  any  grocery  the  thick,  black, 
sticky  molasses  of  the  sixties.  It  came 
I  out  sluggishly  from  a  pitcher.  ,  which 
was  often  ornamented  with  pictures,, 
flowers  or  young  women  on  the  sides, 
and  there  was  a  metal  cover  that 
clicked  when  shut  with  a  sound  most 
pleasing  to  the  ear.  We  ate  molasses 
on  buttered  bread,  fried  hasty  pudding 
and  fried  hominy;  or  Instead  of  putting 
hasty  pudding  in  a  bowl  of  milk,  we 
put  it  on  a  plate,  scooped  a  hole,  and 
then  poured  the  molasses  In.  Did  not 
Joel  Barlow  dreaming  at  Chambery  of 
the  hastv  pudding  of  Connecticut  and 
thus  moved  to  write  his  once  famou.«i, 
poem  recommend  the  hole  filled  with 
molasses?  No  wonder  that  a|  Cham- 
bery, surprised  at  finding  the  dish  on 
the  table,  he  wrote; 
••Dear  Hasty  Pudding,  what  nnprom- 

ised  joy                               .  , 
Expands   my   heart  to  me»t  thee  In 
5nvov!   


p.ith.M  lo  roam, 
i:acli  climfl  my  country  and  each  house 
my  liome, 

.^ry  Boul   |8  v>othert.   my   cares  hnvo 

louno  an  end. 
'     fHond"™^     lonsr-Ioat.  unforffotten 
We,  too,  were  at  an  Inn  In  Chambflpy 
'  ars  nffo,  but  fliere  was  no  l.asty  pud- 
iip.    ^or  did  we  miss  It.  for  the  l.md- 
-d  brouKht  on  the  table  a  nevor-to-bc- 
igotten  -supper,   fresh  trout,  a  won- 
't fully  cooked  chicken,  with  a  salad 

bottle  of  Burgundy  that  made  u.^  forget 
Rousseau  s  adventures  with  Mme.  de 
%\arren3  In  that  simple  village.  But 
wo  wander. 


We 


YARBOROUGH  AND  YAWP 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  dictionary, 
do  not  play  whist  or  bridge;  we  are  sav- 
ing them  with  golf  and  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannlca  for  our  old  age.  Do  play- 
frs  of  bridge  In  Boston  ever  speak  of  a 
■  .irborough."  a  hand  that  contains  no 
card  above  "a  nine?  It  is  said  to  be 
.«o  called  because* an  Earl  of  Yarborough 
used  to  bet  1000  to  1  against  the  occur- 
renoe  of  such  a  hand. 

"Yawp."  Here  we  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. Tiie  editor.  Mr.  C.  T.  Onions 
is  evidently  not  well  acquainted  with 
■Leaves  of  Grass."  The  quotation  of  all 
quotations  Is  ml.ssing:  Whitman's  line. 
"1  sound  my  barbaric  yawp  over  the 
roofs  of  the  world." 

But  under  "yawp,  a  harsh,  hoarse  or 
querulous  cry,  especially  of  a  bird."  fig- 
uratively "applied  In  contempt  to  speech 
or  utterance  likened  to  this,"  Is  a  quo- 
tation from  R.  L.  Stevenson:  "When  Mr 
Spencer  found  his  Synthetic  Philosophy 
reverberated  from  the  other  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  In  the  barbaric  <awp  of 
Whitman,"  This  Is  a  sorry  silbstltute 
for  the  quotation  that  should  lead  all 
the  rest. 


•yhoKo     j-fudio    Btunk  ul. 
hemlcalB.    TTo  well  remr^.        ,  -  i 

"trument  of  tortura  into  which  h»  in- 
jserted  our  youthful  head. 
I    Ambrotypea  were  not  unkn<mn  !n  our 

village.    The  Boston  Atlas  was  quoted 

m  Notes  and  Queries  of  April  7,  1855. 
as  publlshinc  the  fact  that  "a  most 
valuable  Improvement  In  the  art  of  (pro- 
ducing likenesses  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced." The  statement  was  with  re- 
gard to  "Ambrot.\T.e  likenesses."  photo-  ' 
graphs  on  glass.  In  which  "the  lights 
were  produced  hy  the  silver  and  the 
•shades  by  a  dark  background  showing 
I  through."  The  Oxford  dictionary  ques- 
l  tlons  the  derivation  of  the  word  "ambro- 
type:  Is  It  from  the  Greek  "ambrotos," 
Immortal  (Imperishable),  or  from  "am- 
ber and  "type"?  Who  was  Willis 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  In  connection  with  ambro- 
types? 


Is 


YOUNG  LADY 
a  curious  note 


to  "Young 


There 

"This  expression  is  now  avoided  In  po- 
lite use,  except  among  some  old-fash- 
ioned speakers  and  Jocularly.  "Various 
particular  applications  formerly  existed; 
thus  from  the  17th  to  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury a  young  woman  or  a  girl  waited 
upon  by  a  mald-serv-ant  was  called  'her 
young  lady';  until  late  In  the  19fi  cen- 
tury girls  at  boarding  schools  were 
spoken  of  and  addressed  as  young  la- 
dles. At  the  present  day,  the  term  is 
frequently  applied,  with  the  Intention 
of  avoiding  the  supposed  derogatory  Im- 
plication of  young  woman,  to  female 
^hop  assistants  or  clerks  of  good  ap- 
pparance  and  manners." 

There  is  a  quotation  from  one  of 
Lever's  novels,  "The  Martins  of  Cro' 
M.^rtln"  (1856). 

"A  young  lady  did  you  eay,  Collins?" 

"Yes,  my  Lady." 

"Then  you  were  very  wrong,  Collins 
You  meant  to  say  a  young  person." 

"Yes.  my  X,^dy— a  young  person.  like  a 
ady.' 


EARLY  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Sir  John  Herschel  was  taking  photo- 
graphs as  early  as  1839.  and  aa  far  as 
Is  known  he  Introduced  in  England  the 
words  photography,  photographic  and 
photograph.  Did  NIcephore  Nlepce,  a 
Frenchman  who  died  In  1833.  obtain  "a 
permanent  photograph  In  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word"?  In  18tl  CJiarles 
Dickens  wrote  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts- 
If  anybody  should  entreat  you  to  go 
to  the  Polytechnic  institution  and  have] 
a  photograph  likeness,  don't  be  pre- 
vailed  upon  on  any  terms.  The  Sun  Is  a 

"f"^        '"^  ^^y-  t*"*  portrait 
painting  Is  not  In  his  line,    r  speak  i 
from  experience,  having  suffered  dread-  ' 


THE  DEROGATORY  YELLOW 

Mr.  Hearst's  name  appears  In  the  sec- 
tion X-Zyxt,  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
planation of  yellow  Journalism,  as  In 
the  first  volume  oT  the  Dictionary  Mr. 
Lodge'6  name  is  associated  with  "bar- 
■el"  used  in  a  political  sense. 
This  particular  quotation  under  "Yel- 
ow.  applied  to  ne\v.-?papers  (or  writers 
)f  newspaper  articles),  of  a  reoklesslv 
r  unscupulously  sensational  character" 
-s  from  the  London  Times,  weekly  edl- 
I  '"^^^  President  of 

t-e  United  States  sent  his  Secretary  of 
tate  to  New  York  to  throw  the  whole 
eight    of    Mr.    Roosevelt's  authority 
nd  Influence  against  the  'yellow'  can- 
Mate  (sc.  Hearst)." 
The  Dictionary  says  that  this  use  of 
yellow'   was  derived   from   "the  an 
earanee  In  1893  ot  a  number  of  tlie 
■  ew  York  World  in  which  a  child  In  a 
ellow  dress  ('the  Yellow  Kid')  was  the 
entral  figure  of  .the  cartoon,  tliig  bein- 
n  experiment  in  color-printing  designed 
■>  attract  purchasers  " 
Was   not    the   phmso,    "the  yellow 
used  before  1900? 


Brll" 


RING  THE  MERRV  CUSPIDORS 

(From  the  Pretoria,  South  Africa.  Jjews.) 
Thf  wedding  took'place  at  St.  Alban's 
ithedral  yesterday  afternoon  of  Mr 
dwArd  Knaggs,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
naggs  ot  Capetown,  to  Phyllis,  only 
■ughter  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  T 
mnon  of  Waterkloof.  A  reception  wag 
bsequently  held  at  the  Country  CUib 
D^tch  h  •^l^  *><^«"  <^ecked  wUh 

Dutch  brass  In  the  form  of  ktjmvoors 
led  With  blue  delphiniums.  Instead  of 
e  usual,  marriage  bell,  three  bra°s 
spldors  (onco  Jja  property  of  thi 
'de  8  great  -  great  -  grandfather,  1792) 
■re  substituted  .%nd  filled  with  giant 
Ite  agapantbus  lilies.  These  formed 
'S?d:SoonL^^'^--'*^-^^«''"^a 

•oprespondemt  asks  it  photographs 
[fe  takea  In  Boston  before  1857.  We 
'«  the  courage  to  say  that  we  do  At ' 
■w.  In  OUT  little  village  In  the  early 
k  daguerreotypes  were  still  In  fash- 
J  ^Dhough  t.iera  was  a  photographer 


Let  us  come  back  to  Boston.  Who 
first  photographed  here  old  Uncle  Amos, 
the  blushing  bride,  darling  little  Ara- 
bella and  the  bright-eyed  young  Augus- 
tus? Jenny  LInd  was  married  here  In 
1S52.  A  large  daguerreotype— or  Is  It 
an  ambrotype?-of  the  couple,  taken' In 
that  year,  Js  now  In  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Mudgett. 

Who  first  took  the  "carte-de-vlslte" 
ioeakh,?'  "^'^^  ChrlLtle. 
Zit^  Jl^.r^T^y  °'  ex-Empres.; 
Zita  as  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  said  it  was  a  Duke  of  Parma 
who  invented  this  photographic  carT 
once  popular.    "In  1857,  when  the  art  of 

lDul-e°^?''p''  '^'^  y^^'-  th« 

Duke  of  Parma  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  his  portrait  pasted  on  his  vtsit- 1 
'  ing  cards  In  place  of  his  name.  FerHer 
said''°to'h°"^'  '"^°t°S-«Pher  of  Nice,  Is  i 
said  to  have  executed  the  duke's  first 
orders,  but  It  was  Disderl  of  Paris  cour 
Photographer  to  Napoleon  HI,  vyho  saw 
rnoney  In  the  Idea  and  pushed  H  for  aH 
it  was  worth,  and  It  very  soon  fcecame 
the  correct  thing  for  every  pe4on  ^n 
society  to  present  hl»  or  herTr^ends 
with  a  pictorial  'carte-de-vislte.'  " 

"PHOTO" 

Who  was  the  miserable  being  that 
first  said  or  wrote  "photo"  for  "photo- 
graph"? A  wretch  to  be  classed  with 
the  first  to  say  "phone"  and  all  send- 
ers of  "wires."  The  earliest  quotatlon- 
"I  should  like  her  photo"-ln  one  of 
Mrs.  Braddon's  novels.  Is  dated  1876 
^^'■'^'^  'ii  ^  "«ed  tlie  horrid  word 

_  Photoln^'  and  Princess  Alice  wrotTof 
photos  done  of  the  children." 
Then  there  was  the  "photo  album" 

is  like  entlrTn  '"^^  ^i""^" 

IU  Tt  a  family  vault  or  vlsit- 

rnf=    wt-  T^^sa^-i'^  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors. What  whlskerage!    What  simper  ' 

^onrVnd°Vh  "^^^^^  ™» 

s  on  !    And  these  men  were  heroes  li 

battle  and  amiable  in  peace  I  These 

Tf'Tl^r       "  and  adored.  Some 

(There  J,  ^^^^  ^"^^'^  'father 
(There  was  a  craze  in  the  sixties  f^^ 

o  "htf^ca'rtr  r""" '-th'e? 

or  half -calf.)  Some  were  In  plush.  We 
remember  a  man  In  Northatipton  who 
returning   from   Europ^rayers  hkd 

while  *^""J"  «'"'-ch 

while  he  wa«  on  the  Atlantic— brought 
^ack  a  photograph  album  with  a  mtVe 

feinted  °^   "  1^  "^^y^  ^"  ^^ 

tion  «f  "  """^^^  the  admlra- 
£i  „  ' K^"^  stranger.  He  narrowly  fea- 
moetmg.""*  wlectman  at  ^o^ 


■nlBly 

'    '"I'  'I  .   .  ..n.  .    >  i;,.,  ;,tlly  an'I 

origin  of  two  recent  and  if'tlnont  vlsltonj 
to  thi»  republic,  to  wit.  Lord  find  Liadv 
Astor. 

One  faction  contends  that  Lady  Astor 
In  one  of  the  famous  "Seven  Sutherland 
Kl.sters";  another  Insists  that  she  Is  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Longhorn  family 
!  of  Bagle  Pass,  Tex.,  and  still  anothor 
i  claims  that  ghe  Is  a  New  Zealandcr  of 
]  mixed  Maori  and   ."Jcotch-Irlsh  antece- 
dents.   L*rd  Astor  Is  Identified  by  somt! 
as   an   off-shoot   of  an  Anglo-Norman 
I  family   that   landed   In   Yonkers  when 
IHcndrlk  Hud.son  discovered  the  Island  I 
I  of  Manhattan  ;  while  other  members  a.s-  ■ 
I  eei-t    that   one    of    his    ancestors  was 
;  bos  n   of  the   Mayflower,   although  the 
j  New  England  Hysterical  and  Gyneoolo- 
glca,l  Society  has  no  data  In  its  archives 
to  prove  the  fact 

I  am  depending  ui>on  you  to  clear  up 
the  lady's  ancestral  record  and  perhaps 
!  .Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  or  Clapt.  Halli- 
day  WItherspoon  could  settled  Uin  ques- 
tion of  his  lordship. 
Boston.  QUtNCT  CHAHA. 

  I 

"SOMETHINQ  DOIN' ALL  TH E  Tl M  E"  ' 
(Hotel  Adv.  In  the  Boston  Transcript) 
"Excellent  place  for  restive  and  en- 
joyable vacation." 

  I 

A  WESTERN  TALE  [ 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
1    Up  In  Imluth  bears  aromas  friendly  as  | 
1 8t,  Bernard  dogs.    Tlwenty  year^  ago 
a  warehouse  filled  with  molasses  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  "bears,  attracted  by 
tihe  seductive  odiors,  and  thinking,  per- 
jhaps.  In  their  simple  minds  that  manna 
from  a  bear's  paradlee  had  floated  to 
the  shore,  oame  K-alklng  sedately  down 
the  main  streets.    Of  course  they  did  i 
not  infest  the  torwn  like  the  locusts  of  | 
Egypt,  but  several  of  them  did  come  [ 
snooping  around  people's  yarda,  where 
the  heartless  Polaclts,  with  not  a  trace 
of  sportsmanship  In  their  ugly  natures, 

killed  them  with  clUbs.  Bear  meat  ■vm» 
offered  for  sale  by  Nick  Witt,  our  butch- 
er, but  It  was  not  very  popular.  Duluth 
'"3  said  to  be  10  miles  long,  but  only  13 
blocks  wide,  so  with  a  stiff  breeze  blow- 
ing from  the  lake,  anything  burning  on 
the  docks  could  easily  be  detected  up  In 
the  hills,  especially  by  a  bear. 
AllBton.      WlLcLIAiM  U  ROBINSON. 
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COMPENSATIONS 
Betty's  neat  and  slender 
Small  foot  rests  on  the  fender 
She  says  to  me  quite  saucily— 
lou  see,  I'm  wearing  socks. 

And  I  reflect  sedately 
That  it  was  only  lately 
Another  Betty  withered  me 
For  gazing  at  her  clocks. 

The  times  I'll  not  be  blaming 
Some  privileges  I'm  claiming 

I  '''^n't  have 
When  I  was  but  a  lad. 

^TuT  '^'^JTf-'''^  clianglng 
Tis  I  am  wider  ranging— 
.  I  was  one  Betty's  suitor 
But  the  other  Betty's  dad. 

 -Clarissa  Brooks. 

A8TORIANA 
Aa  th«  World  Wags  : 

■Win  you  kindly  settle  a  dispute  now 
raging    among    the    members   of  the 


{FEDERATED  GLEE 

CLUBS  IN,  CONCERT 

Chorus  of  More  Than  100  He^rd  In  j 
Jordan  Hall  i 
The  Men's  Federated  Glee  Clubs  of  i 
Greater  Boston,   which     Includes  the 
Men's    Singing    Club   of   Beverly,  the 
Schybert  Club  of  Maiden,  the  Highland 
■  Glee  Club  of  Newton,  and  the  Wollas- 
ton  Glee  Club,  gave  a  notable  concert 
In  Jordan  Hall  laet  night.     They  were 
assisted  by  Royal  Dadmun,  baritone. 
I    The  program  was  a  decidedly  popular 
order,  and  well  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  organization.  The  100-odd  voices 
were  heard  to  good  advantage  in  It  The 
men  sang  with  confidence,  power  and 
understanding  and  created  a  very  goud 
Impression. 

The  four  conductors  of  the  several 
constituent  organliatlons  took  charge  In 
turn  and  each  received  a  hearty  greeting 
as  he  mounted  the  stand. 

First  on  the  list    of    selections  was 
"Drake's    Drum,"     by    9.  Coleridge- 
Taylor.     These  spirited  lines,  with  their 
/iflne  refrain,  were  sung  with  apprecla- 
\tIon.     Two  songs  by  Gertcke.  "Autumn 


WESTERN  CHIVALRY 
(From  Ralph  K-ugene  Hemmlck's  p»em  la 

the  Columbia  City,  Tnd.,  Post.)  ; 
Just  a  moment,  stranger,  I  oyerheard  I 
your  last  remark.  I 
Concerning  the  fair  lady,  entertnc  yo»«  , 
der  park; 

Whose  gracefulness  and  beauty  a  rlrtu^ 

to  proclaim. 
Eyes  that  shine  In  Innocence,  a  moth-f 

er's  decant  name. 
What  are  you  and  your  kind,  that  fraJK. 

a  crooked  beat? 
Insulting  of  the  ladles,  as  they  pass 

upon  the  street? 

I've    caught    your    leering  Insolene* 

a-floatlng  on  the  air. 
From  Pups  like  you,  that  lurk  and  prey 

upon  a  lady  fair; 
She  is  not  your  class  that  gutfer,  )a  i 

hurried  life. 
But  a  sister  fair  and  equare,  or  a  hti* 

band's  faithful  wife. 
You  may  havt  a  sister  or  a  mothaot 

grand  to  meet. 
Would  you  be  happy,  if  they,  too,  irwr« 
Insulted  upon  the  street, 

"KIDNAPED  GIRL" 

(Head  line  In  N.  T.  Henald) 
As  Artemus  Ward  used  to  say:  Thitt 
Is  "2  mutch."  We  are  almost  reconcllefll 
to  "traveler"  and  "marvelous,"  but 
"kidnaped,"  never.  There  Is  an  ohso^ 
let'b  verb  "nape,"  meaning  to  hit  a  per- 
son on  the  back  of  the  neck;  but  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  case. 
The  writer  of  the  headline  cannot  say 
there  was  no  room  for  a  second  "p"  In 
the  line.   Away  with  hlml 


fiea"  and  "O  World.  Thou  Art  ao  Fair  a 
Bight"  were  alao    well     sung.  The 

"Bedouin  Love  Song."  tx,a.  caught  all 
Bayard  Taylor's  fl<rry  urge. 

Not  so  happy  wu«  the  "Jabberwocky" 
attempt.  We  suBpeot  that  Mr.  Cmad- 
wlck  never  read  "Through  the  Looking 
Olasa"  at  the  Pusceptlble  age.  Surely, 
If  he  hed  had  Tennlel's  picture  of  the 
Jabberwock  before  him  he  would  never 
have  written  so  feeble  a  thing.  It 
sounded  like  "Queen  Ksther,  a  cantata." 
ae  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Johnsonvllle 
Church.  The  mistakes  In  the  text  of 
the  printed  verees  were  ghastly.  BM- 
dently  a  generation  has  arisen  that 
knows  not  Alice.      More's  the  pity. 

A  composition  "Eternal  Fellows."  by 
Mr.  Calderwood  of  the  Beverly  Club, 
written  In  Whitmanesque  meter,  con- 
tains some  strong  lines  and  noble  musi- 
cal phrases.  It  was  well  received.  The 
majestlo  "Lost  Chord"  made  an  ap- 
propriate closing  number. 

Mr.  Dadmun's  sweet  sympathetic 
baritone  gave  much  pleasure  In  a  group 
I  of  songs.  Handel's  "Where'er  You 
Walk"  and  two  sea  ballads  by  Keel 
I  deserve  especial  mention.  But  the 
i  thing  that  reaUy  roused  the  audience  to 
I  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that  nothmg  else 
did  was  hie  singing  of  several  quaint 
negro  folk  songs.  They  could  not  get 
enough  of  them  and  would  scarcely 
permit  him  to  stop. 

T>rfilr<>»  Dnim  Oolerldge  TnTln. 

Auhimn    fle«  Opric!,-' 

O.  Vt'orld  Thou  Airt  «o  Pair  a  Rlaiht. . .  .Gerlclte 
(r<»or£rc  S.  Diinhnm.  cWivotor. 

WTiprp'fr  Yon  Wnlli  Handel 

TI  Pleiit  des  fMalen  de  Fleurs. . .  .TOhene-B.nt<vn 

CN-rWetitl    Airnatl  FaVonler' 

Sc  Vuol  Ballare  <"I>e  Xiirae  dl  Plearo"). Mozart 

Royal  Dadraun. 

Adoramns  Te  Pa!ei>trlna 

f^pnihlm    Son?  Tlao4iina"4nov 

Bedouin   Song  Foote 

R.l\r.nr»r  L.  .M'".A,rthi)r.  dirri^tor. 
.\s  Fair  Is  8'ie  as  Xrt"n-day  Lltr'if .  R«o!imanlnnv 
Son?  of  Hie  Flea  (Goethc'e  Paii«t).Moiis8orscBliT 

A   VJsloni.,  drioc- 

I*o»    Grle^ 

Hoj-al  Dadmun. 

TaWhenvoiPk.T   <Tia<lTrlr>t 

F/ternal  Ffllvtra  Calderwood 

James  VV.  Calderwood,  dlrertor. 

Sona  of  Art  Mendelss<*n 

.Tohn  A.  Oro^lev.  d!ro<*tO(r. 
Trade  Winds  from  "Salt  Water  Ballada".  .Kee! 

To  I>a Isles  QulItPi 

»t|al  A-way  (N>»ro  Splrltuall . .  Arr.  by  Buflelg! 
l*ravliln  to  de  Grave  (Negro  SplrttuaO .... 

Arr.  by  Red.)'. 

Royal  Dadmun. 

Tbt  Lost  Chord  Stfli;- 

Joim  A.  CroMej,  dlreotor. 


/ 


24TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  21th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  progrram  was 
as  follows:  Gretry,  three  dance  pieces.  ■ 
freely  arranged  by  Mottl,  from  "Ce- 
phalus  and  Procrls";  (Thabrler,  Intro- 
duction to  Act  II  of  "Gwendol'ne"; 
Schreker,  Prelude  to  a  Drama;  Rlm- 
sky-Korsakov,  "Scheherazade." 

Orotry's  music  was  known  In  Boston  as 
early  as  1795,  when  he  was  described  on 
1  program  as  "the  celebrated  Gretry"; 
but    this    charming    suite    of  dance 
tunes  from  one  of  his  operas  had  not 
been    heard    at    these    concert^  since 
1908.     It  was  high  time  to  revive  it. 
I'nfortunately  the  orchestral  score  of 
the  opera  Is  not  In  the  Public  LIbrarj', 
and  It  Is  not  easy  to  Imagine  how  the 
-lances  would  sound  If  played   In  the 
Original  form.    Gretry  wri:fte  entertaln- 
iingly  about  the  opera  in  his  "Essals." 
lellghtful  volumes  abounding     In  sim- 
ile and  shrewd  reflections  on  his  wit 
And  on  life  and  manners.    He  tells  us 
how  he   thought   of   cutting  out  the 
"haraoter  Aurore;  for  "men  when  they 
re  assembled  do  not  like  to  see  a 
voman    disdained":    all    he    has  to 
•ay  about  the  Instrumentation  is  this: 
"One  will  see  In   the  course  of  this 
work  how  contemporaneous  music,  the 
■lolsy  Riuslo  that  may  be  called  "rcvo- 
'utlonary.'  Is  far  from  that  which  suits 
the  French  character;  an  Indisputable 
proof  that  In  every  country  music  fol- 
jlows  the  nvanners";  but  In  this  article 
he  also  says,  "All  the  Italian  geniuses 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  an  over- 
ture   like    Gluck's    to    'Iphlgenla  In 
Aulls.*  "    We  know  from  some  of  Gret- 
ry's  operas  that  his  orchestration  was 
weak,  but  It  fitted  his  stage.    It  has 
been  well  said  that  sonorous  combi- 
nations, powerful  orchestral  effects  are 
prejudicial  to  a  composer  of  fine  and 
lever  musical  thoughta     Tet  Gretry 
Introduced   the   organ   In   one  of  his 
operas;    In    the    "Fausso    Magle"  he 
wrote   a   gypsy   march,  "accompanied 
by  cymbals,  triangles  and  other  slngu- 
|lar    Instruments"     (according    to  his 
manuscript),  and  In  his  "William  Tell" 
{he  need  a  bass  drum,  side  drum  and 
icymbals.    It  has  been  suggested  that 
kn  Interesting  and  useful  article  could 
be  based  on  this  subject:  "The  Instru- 
mentation of  composers  who  did  not 
know  how  to  write." 

No  doubt,  then,  Mottl  added  by  his 
discreet  and  effective  Instrumentation 
to  the  old-world  fascination  of  these 
'ances,  but  the  simplicity  and  the  melo- 
Mc  charm  of  Gretry  are  still  to  be  rec- 
7r)l7ed  and,  appreciated.    How  beau- 


LiO 


tiiWy  the  mtnuet  was  displayed!  The 
.rformance  of  It  tested  delicacy  and 
race      The    orchestral    triumph  was 
,re  as  pronounced  as  was  Its  triumph 
-Ith     the     music     of     Schreker  and 
■Imslcy-Korsakov.    The  test  was  also 
8  (treat,  In  some  respects  greater. 
We  have  written  at  lenffth  concern- 
ng  this  selection  becayse  the  P«';f<"-m-  1 
nee  of  this  Minuet  revealed  fully  the 
.iste  of  the  conductor  and  the  fine  quai- 
tles  of  the  players. 
Some  have  said,  and  wlU  reason,  that 
Schreker-8  music  is  too  long  a  Pfeludw 
for  any  drama,  even  Mr.  ShaWs  Back 
10  Methuselah,-  or  any  favorite  Chinese  | 
lav     It  apeiars  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  composer  to  Mr.  Monteux— it ' 
was  received  too  late  for  Insertion  In 
the  Program  Book-that  this  Prelude  is 
really  composed  of  an  Introduction,  an 
Entr'acte  or  two  and  a  Festal  Proces- 
sion from  his  opera  '  Die  Gezelohneten. 
4S  the   Prelude   was   brought   out  In 
Vienna  In  1914.  and  the  opera  was  not 
nerformed  until  1918  at  Frankfort,  he 
.vas  unwilling  In  19U  by  a  title  to  an- 
tlclpat*  the  operatic  performance.  The 
Prelude  was  heard  here  earlier  in  the 
season.    U  gains  perhaps  from  a  better 
understanding  of  Us  contents,   yet  a 
second  hearing  deepens  the  impression 
that  while  there  are  both  emotional 
nages— few  In  number— and  more  that 
are  brilliant,  the  work  as  a  whole  Is 
over-orchestrated,   without   many  ar- 
resting  musical   ideas,   without  suffi- 
ciently contrasting  episodes.    The  sug- 
gestions of  PTJCclnl  and  Strauss  should 
not  vex  one.    It  Is  what  Schreker  him 
self  haa  to  say  that  seems  thickly  | 
pressed  and  too  often  hardly  worth  i..s  | 
saying  In  spite  of  pompous,  boisterous  1 
rhetoric  . 

It  18  always  •  pleasure  to  hear  the 
Entr'acte  from  "Gwendoline.'  beautiful 
music,  truly  emotional,  music  that  came 
from  the  heart,  not  merely  the  brain  of 
an  Irregular  genius. 

The  performance  of  "Scheherazade 
was  extremely  brilliant.    Every  time  we 
hear  this  gorgeously  colored  music,  that 
one  might  say  Is  reeking  with  Perfunies 
of  the  East,  yet  music  that  la  of  the 
sea  asof    the  harem  and    the  bazaar, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  which  one 
of  the  three  Kalandars  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
kov  had  m  mind,  and  '^hat  the  festival 
at  Bagdad  had  to  do  with  the  ship  that 
struck  the  magnetic  mountain  Will 
"Scheherazade"  outHve  Rlmskys  An- 
tar"7  The  former  Is  now  more  popular; 
the  latter  seems  to  us.  while  the  orches- 
tration IS  not  so  dazzling,  the  nobler 
composition.    But  It  is  t«  In- 

dulge In  prophecy  concerning  the  lire 
or  thl«  or  that  work  which  now  seems, 
to  have  essential  qualities.  .  . 

Tb«  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
and  with  It  the  4l8t  season  of  the  or-i 
chestra  will  end. 

■  Concerning  this  aeaaon.  one  of  the 
moBt  memorable  In  the  history  of  the 
oroheetra.  The  Herald  will  publish  a 
rew  remarks  tomorrow. 


Has  she  thrown  away  her  powder  puff 
Since   ber   face  Is  swathed   from  the 
breeze? 

No  you  may  eee  It  Is  useful  still 
AJi  she  powders  her  dimpled  knees. 


O  MORES 
Yes,  I  think  that  I  should  know  It 
If  she  really  came  to  show  It. 
Of  course,  I  know  she  had  one 
Though  'twas  several  =*°„..,^y 
Yes  'twas  pink  and  small  and  pretty. 
When  I  whispered  trifles  witty. 
My  Jests  would  oft  suffuse  it 
With  a  lovely,  roseate  glow. 
But  It's  so  long  since  I've  seen  It 
Can  my  Julia  really  mean  ItT 
After  this  Ions  seclusion 
Won't  It  seem  a  trifle  Quef  T 
•Pon  my  word,  she's  really  done  it— 
Pray  forgive  me  If  I  pu"  It— 
The  silky  husk  Is  really  gone 
Trom  Julia's  little  ear  r^or^cK'i 
Worcester.        CLARISSA  BROOKS. 


Now  that  there  Is  more  talk  than  usu- 
al about  continuous  life  since  the  visit 
of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  lot  us  ponder 
the  proud  lines  of  Walt  Whitman: 
"I  know  I  am  deathilesB, 
T  know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be  j 

swept  by  a  carpenter's  compass. 
T  know  1  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's 

carlacuo  cut  with  a  burnt  stick  at 

night. 

*    *  * 

>ty  foothold  Is  tenon'd  and  mortls'd  In 
granite, 

I  laujh  ai  what  you  call  dissolution, 
And  1  know  the  amplitude  of  time." 

SECOND  BIGHT  THROUGH  A 
WINDOW 
That  free-tongued  Madame  la  Duch- 
esse  J'  Orleans,  bom  Princess  Palatine, 
and  the  mother  of  the  Regent,  wrote  In 
one  of  her  caustic  letters  from  Versailles 
in  1709  of  hearing  that  In  Canada  cer- 

,  tain  Indians  could  foretell  events.  She 
related  this  story.  About  10  years  before 

'  she  WTOte  a  Frenchman  who  had  mar- 
ried one  of  the  duchess's  ladles  of  the 
bedchamber  brought  from  Canada  to 
France  an  Indian.  One  day  at  table 
this  Indian  began  to  weep  and  make 
strange  faces.  Longueil  asked  him 
whether  he  waa  suffering.  The  savage 
wept  the  more  bitterly:  "Do  not  force 
me  to  say  what  the  matter  Is,  for  It  con- 
cerns you.  not  me."  Pressed,  at  last  he 
spoke:  "I  saw  through  the  window  your 
brother  being  assassinated."  The  Indian 
named  the  placft  In  Canada  and  the  as- 
sassin. L,ongueil  laughed.  "You're  era- 
zy."  The  savage  answered:  "Not  a  bit^ 
of  It  WrlU  down  what  I  tell  you,  and 
you'll  see  if  I  am  deceived.^"  Longuell 
made  a  note.  Six  months  afterwards 
when  the  ships  from  Canada  arrlver^j 
he  learned  that  his  brother  waa  kUled 
at  the  exact  time  and  In  the  place 
named  by  the  IndUn  who  had  seen  It  all 
through  the  wifidow,  Elizabeth  Char- 
lotte ended  her  letter:  "Thla  Is  an  abso- 
lutely true  Btorj"." 

O  TEMPORA  j 
Yes.    Uraes   have   changed   atnce  ehe 

looked  at  roe 
While  she  powdered  her  saucy  noee. 
Her  veil  rolls  down  to  a  lower  line 
And  £0  do  her  silken  hose. 


YOUNG  BARBARIANS  AT  PLAY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  seventies  the  Iowa  small  boys 
playing  marbles   shrieked   "Vent  any- 
Ihing"  about  every  other  minute  dur  rg 
H  game.     They  called  the  small  claj 
marbles  of  least  value  "oommies,  prob- 
ably meaning  "common."    We  moved  to 
Milwaukee  and  found  the  ^e"n^n  \^^^ 
said  "Fan-an."    Our  beloved  c»mmles 
were  known  as  "grays."  1°"l'V!fwUh 
cause  when  new  they  were  coated  with 
a  grayish  powder  which  disappeared  at 
thf  first   wetting.     The   "grays"  then 
turned  a  decided  brown.    We  "hunched 
ard  shouted  "picks  if  you  Pla.^«;^  f-'"  I 
though  I  havn't  the  "I ,k  d 

brance  of  what  pla.cJng  was.    We  called 
the  huge  giant  marbles  "bowlers  and 
th^e  with  targets  P^i"t«V^"  ^^'S'oM 
"bulleeyes."  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 
Boston. 

ECTOPLASM  IN  CHICAGO 
CR  H   L.  in  the  Chicago  Trfbune.) 
Ectoplasm  Is  a  thing  which  Sir  Conana 
talks  about  a  graat  deal.    He  says  it  in 
something  lighter  than  air,  a  qu^j 
of  substance  emanating  from  mediums 
We  discovered  ectoplasm  years  ago-  i 
was  a  very  hot  nigh?  in  July  that  wc 
were%ent"^to  Interview  a  most  enor- 
mously fa/t  lady  medium  <>"  South  Ha 
«ead.    She  had  telephoned  the  o«lc 
that  sho  could  produce  tl^« 
sailor  who  was  drowned  °"  '"-/^^^J 
Chlcora  and  that  he  would  tf"  "^^"^^ 
where  the  ship  went  down  and  where 
it  could  be  found  by  the  divers. 

The  medium  was  most  distresslngb 
untidy,  but  that  was  neither  here  no, 
there  We  -wanted  to  find  the  lost  Chi- 
cot The  medium  said  she  didn't  know 
an^hlng  about  sailors,  but  that  we 
would  know  this  spirit  guide  of  hers  wa. 
re^l  because  he  used  regular  salloi*  talk. 
Thi  la^  threw  a  couple  of  fits,  waving 
and  gesticulating  ,  madly,  and  on  tnu 
h^  July  night  the  ectoplasm  was  dis- 
tinctly noticeable.  

BUT  SOME  DOGS  CAN'T  READ 
(rrom  the  Lemars.  la.,  Qlobe-Poet)  i 
Dog  Licenses  j 
AH  dogs  that  have  not  been  Ucensed  i 
for  the  year  1922.  be  sure  and  go  to 
your  baiier  or  some  notary  public  and  ! 
hive  them  made  out,  as  they  l^ave  Oie  j 
supplies  and  will  be  glad  to  ^et  this 
WJd  UP    and  save   you   the  penalty, 
^hlth'^U  «>e  n,75.  ^er,"P"^"«V 
list   of    the    delinauent  dogs.— F.  w. 
Stamp,  county  auditor. 

PUNNING  ON  THE  CAPE 
A.»  the  Wortd  Wags: 
.    Mary  Garden,  announcing  her  retire- 
'  ment  as  director  of  the  Chicago  Ope« 
■  Company.  Is  Quoted  as  saying  *at  "th<s 
fower  of  artistic  strength  Is  beginning 
US  new  lire  under  the  guidance  of  a  ven. 
worthy  man."  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  and. 
Thank  G^d.  no  one  will  be  able  to  put 
anything  over  on  him. 
Perfect  InsuUatlon,  as  it  ^e"- 
Hyannls.        H)KNRY  WATERMAN. 


Tlie  lau-  J-imcE  Iluneker.  having  seen 
Mary  Garden  as  Massenet's  Thais,  pro- 
nounced the  title  of  the  opar*  "Tblvha." 

HASTY  PUDDING  CLUB 

SHOW  IS  BIG  HIT 

Last    Performance    of    "It's  Onl 
Natural"  at  the  Plymouth 
The  Haatr  Pudding  Club  gave  its  last 
I  performance  of  "It's    only  Natural," 
book  by  Messrs.  Jackson.  Rogers  and 
;  Scott,  lyrics  by  Messrs.  Alger,  McCord 
1  and  Elliott,  music  by  Messrs.  Stelnert, 
Elliott  and  Alger  last  night  at  the  Ply- 
j  mouth  Theatre.      Again  there  was  a 
'  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
lines,  often  more  amusing  than  those 
written  for  the  majority  of  amateur  en- 
tertainments   and    for    many    musical  i 
comedies    for  .  professional  companies, 
again  excited  ho*st  laughter. 

The  burlesque  film  picture  of  Service's 
poem,  the  pantomlne  of  "The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  the  Evangeline  of  Mr.  Br.nes, 
the  FIgg  of  Mr.  Taussig,  the  CHve  of 
Mr.  Brown.  "The  Drunken  Sisters"  and 
the  dancing  of  a  young  gentleman  not 
named  in  the  program  were  special  fea- 
tures. •  WhWe  the  music  throughout 
was  tuneful  and  well  milted  to  the 
comedy.  "The  Movie  Man"  by  Moore- 
head.  "If  I  could  Strum  It  like  Mr. 
Crumet"  hy  Alger,  and  the  Pantomlne 
music  and  Gavotte  by  Stelnert  were 
especially  noteworthy. 


Su  ■       t'""^  cor:. 

I  think  Vou'have  forgotten  what  other 

people  know,  i 
Just  stop  now  in  your  Ignorance  when 

the  ladles  pass  you  by. 
And  leave  that  troubled  eye  of  yours  to 

rest  upon  the  sky. 
Hold  yoiir  slippery  tongue,  for  its  bah 

ble  isn't  sweet. 
When  you  insult  the  ladies  as  they  pass 
upon  the  street. 

It  may  be,   sir,  a  mother  with  eight  i 
mouths  at  home  to  feed.  I 

Or  a  tired  working  girl  from  a  factory 
I         that  is  freed; 

And.  as  she  hurries  homeward  down  -i 
I         weary  avenue, 

i  She  must  hear  insulting  music  from  sun- 
i         pletons  like  you; 

:  So  oast  your  humble  soul  away,  in  bitter 
'         shame  retreat, 
And  don't  you  do  no  more  of  this  in- 
sulting oh  the  street. 


"MORE   READING  PANTS,  $2" 

A*  the  World  Wags: 

This  advertisement  In  The  Herald  of 
April  21  followed  by  the  name  of  a  w.  k. 
outfitter,  still  .bothers  me.  I  an  °mnl- 
veroua  ^der,  am  now  wondering  if  1 
have  ml^ed  something  by  n°t 
had  a  pair  of  thes^er-pants  before. 

Does  the  class  otf  reaxilng  one  pursues 
make  any  difference,  whether  It  Is  heavy 
or  light?  Don't  you  suppose  one  couid 
get  a  heavy  pair  of  ^Pants  for  heavy 

Manchester.   

PATRONS  OF  ART 

(From  r.  F.  V.'n  Ctolumn  in  the  K.  I.  Tribnne) 
Mr  J  Throckmorton  Cush  Is  a  pa- 
tron of  the  arts.  He  and  Mrs.  Cush  are 
consistent  concert-goers,  especially 
when  no  admission  Is  charged.  He  aJ- 
way^  wears  full  dress  with  a  bla«H  bow 
Tie  and  occupies  Row  B  centre^  He  Is 
always  the  first  to  rush  forward  at  the 
close  of  the  concert,  grasp  the  per- 
?o4er  by  the  hand  and  shout;  "Th^s 
gr™f''  He  18  very  fond  of  the  "Medi- 
tation"  from  "They-lss." 

Mrs  Cu.sh  once  "took"  piano  lessons. 
She  plays  "Star  of  the  Sea"  and  the 
"Black   Hawk  Waltz"   very  weU,  Mr. 

Cush  ^'^y'-^^^^LES  R,  CRONHAM. 
Hanover,  N.  H- 


JOHN  CRAIG'S  PLAY  AT 
ARLINGTON  THEATRE 

Forms  Part  of  Double  Bill,  Together 
with  "We  Girls" 

AHLINGTON  THEIATRB  — A  double 
bill  comprising  "We  Girls"  and  "Vir- 
ginia Steps  In,"  a  one-a<rt  play,  adapted 
from  Tom  S.  Elrod'B  *ort  Btorj', 
"Maidens  Blush,"  by  John  Craig.  Caat: 

„  .    T^„»   Warren  Krech 

Bob  I>oti«  •••  Arthur  Bow-yer 

V?rAnia-WhU;  MIbs  Shlrly  War,, 

Mr.  Craig's  one-act  play  Is  a  slight, 
but  amusing  piece.  It  points  out  the 
perils  which  beset  young  ladies  who  will 
wear  modem  undergam«nts,  and  the 
still  greater  perito  which  ibeset  young 
artists,  who,  perforce,  must  sketch 
young  ladles  in  the  aforesaid  garments. 
Bob  Long,  an  artist,  carefully  explains 
to  Virginia  White,  who  offers  to  pose 
for  him  to  help  him  out  ot  his  dlirioul- 
tlea  that  an  ertlst  considers  his  model 
particularly  In  a  life  class.  In  a  purely 
professional  manner.  .   ^  v. 

Doubtless,,  this  Is  quite  true,  but  he 
falls  to  take  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  beauty,  unadorned,  may  be  be- 
witching, but  that  beauty,  scamtily 
adorned.  Is  devastating.  It  proved  «o 
In  this  case;  this,  together  with  a  con- 
venient thunder  storm,  brought  the  lltrt  e 
Play  to  a  close,  with  Long  and  Virginia 
at  the  stage  where  they  are  ready  to 
marry  and  expect  to  live  happily  ever 

^'m'  Krech  and  Was  Ward— the  latter 
of  the  "Smooth  is  Silk"  company-- 
played  with  becoming  lightness  and 
eolrlt  Mr  Bowyer  contributed  an  exr 
oellent  bit  as  the  janitor  who  was  eager 
to  contribute  a  pair  of  his  wife  s  step-ins 
to  the  cause.  A  special  performance  of 
"We  Girls"  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
audience,  composed  largely  of  theatre 
people  from  companies  now  playang  In 
Boston.  I 

-f  -  ytvo?  Jo     M  ^  i- 

Slr  Arthur  Conan-Dbyie  m  ms  ino^ 
lecture  referred  to  the  Interest  awak-l 
ened  In  spiritualism  by  the  rapplngs, 
heard  by  the  Vox  family  at  HydevUle  . 
N.  Y.,  although  he  did  not  name  thej 
family  or  dwell  on  the  suhJect.  Has  U, 
been  determined  beyond  ^onX,t 
peradventure  whether  Ellsha  Kent  Kane 
of    Arctic   fame    married    one    of  ^e 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

Louis  XIV  remarked:    "I  admit  I  imi 
piqued  when  I  see  that  when  exertiiu; 
my  ro^al  authority  in  France  I  eames'  iN 
protested  against  too  high  dressing  <  ! 
the  hair,  no  woman  had  the  slight. 
wish  to  please  me  by  lowering  it-    Bui  an 
unknown  woman,  this  ruhbishy  English- 
woman, arrives  in  Paris  with  her  hair 
worn  low,  and  suddenly  all  the  prin- 
cesses go  from  one  extreme  to  anothe' 
It  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Sandwi 
ambassador  to France.  who  thus  chang.  ■! 
a    fashion.      Ambassadors  somelinies 
have  their  uses. 


in 
por- 


slsters,  Margaret,  years  ago 
a  curious   book-It   was   pubhshed  ^n 
New  York,  by  G.  W.  Carleton  If    we  j 
(are  not  mistaken-entitled  "The  Love, 

l^rUTor:;.  to  Mr.  Herkimer 

r-r-i^^irJ^^n^^^- 

f^amnort    The  book  contained 
CTamport.    i- "  whom   Dr.  1 

-!,\  °UTe  f,.;?-ar  : 

Vte%^orT:^Il^oflir^gaV-^^^ 
^"fasThtre'a^n'iulm^^^^on  the  part  of  i 
Dr    Kane's   family   to  ^"PP^-^ff 
^:ok7  we  find  n°  "/"-^^.ron" PubUc 
card   catalogue   °f    ^'^f.„^°|..  or  under 
frS^.fi^J^^'-^was^  author.- 


WESTERN  PAPERS  PLEASE  COPY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Deserving  of  more  than  passing  men- 
tion is  the  fact  that'Mr.  J.  Throck- 
morton Cush  was  in  our  city  last  week. 
Mr.  Cush  has  for  long  been  a  very  Inti- 
mate friend  of  our  family,  and  has  at 
all  times  maintained  a  very  active  in- 
terest iH  us  boys-especlaUy  in  me  since 
I  quit  smoking  altogether. 

Last  Friday  when  Mr.  Cush  ran  over 
to  "Dear  Little  Beantown,"  as  he  hu- 
morously calls  It,  on  a  brief  business 
trip    he  immediately  telephoned  from 
bis  hotel,  and  insisted  that  I  take  dinner 
with  him.   For  the  sake  of  family  tradi- 
tions I  could  not  very  well  refuse.  Aftei 
we  left  Child's,  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Cush   never   fails   to   patronize  when 
awav  from  home,  because,  as  he  says. 
"It  Is  so  immaculately  clean,  and  tut 
food  is  so  wholesome  !"-(one  may  figure 
the  calories,  you  know)-after  we  lef , 
Child's    Mr.    Cush    suggested    that  we 
.,pend  the  evening  in  visiting  some  or 
the  historical  landmarks  near  at  han^^ 
and  o»i  the  morrow— he  was  quite  sure 
that  he  would  have  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore   train  time— on    the    morrow  we 
could  ^tend  our  historical  pilgrimages 
to  DOints  more  distant. 

"Boston,"  explained  Mr.  Cush,  "is  such 
a  quaint  little  burg,  just  bamming  ov^ 
with  historical  associations.  I  dare  say 
I  have  run  over  here  a  dozen  times  or 
more  and  yet  have  never  quite  found 
me  time  to  browse  around  as  one  would 
like  to  do.  Now-wlth  your  very  eft  - 
cient  guidance,"  he  beamed  at  me  in 
h^  familiar  way.  "I  anticipate  a  rea! 
treat  in  store,  you  may  be  sure^   I  do 

re;ni^rTVurporz^"KnoVthe 
h^^^^^^t^ri^i-^i^^n 

Ci-ryTu=nhey\Cesrrore 
nothing  quUe  so  much  as  cows  wan- 
Sering  about.  (Mr.  Cush  is  orl^na>n 
And  such  names '.-Brimmer  ^^"^^ 
nov'  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  say 
whv  but  1  always  associate  these  two 
Ttroets  with  our  own  Mulberry.  Now 
i  is  that  a  bit  stra(w)nge? 

The   evening   was   quite  warm  and 
baTm^,  and  th!  stroll  uP  Fremont  street 
!  was  Wholly  without  Incident      To  be 

perfectly   candid,    I   ^^''^f  a^" 
fear  lest  some  one  of    my  flapper  ax. 
quaintances  would  In^'^t  on  a  recognl- 
tlon      I  could  hardly  expect  a  setter 

"-r^  irh'^'at  tl^st^Jne"  wrth'highly 
Sliced'' ch\ek  or  Shamelessly  abbrevi- 
fl^ed  skirt  We  had  progressed  as  far 
as  Kin^s  Chapel  Burying  «ro"nd  and 
I  beean  to  breathe  easier  and  deeper, 

eh'   Take  good  care  of  him,  Fegieg,  you 

r,tri    You  know,  eh?  . 

I  could  have  died  then  and  there  m  all 
■       r^ri^r.    But  Mr.  Cush  came  nobly 
SIX  cylinders.    But  flir_  awkward 

to  my  rescue.    BreaKing  ^  ^ 

silence,  he  remarked: 


"Is  It  not  deuced- 


1-  rrar^yin.  =rto  nave  on^'s  -ot 

-INSULTING  ON  THE  STREET"      ;,  t,,ack  speak  1°  ^^^^.^V^J^^'T^tron- 

On  Fr^dt;  last  we  Pu--;-^rHr  ,  t^:Te  Z^e  !!nt  V'^^'^  ^ 
,wo  verses  of  Mr.  R_alph  Eugene  "^^^^  I  f  ^         ^^^.^^  {'i^'Z^^^^^ 


vo  verses  of  Mr.  t^a.t.i.  ^,^,^0 
ack's  i"<i;f-[',t;T°mpnInfrrmarks 

r^o.,:^^f  CUy  an.)  ^ 

tz%rz'  ^'ubiiJirtr;  concluding 

verses: 


Boston. 

ADD  INACCURATE  SUB-TITLES 

^^^\^^^lte?^hf  Villain  In  a  curreni, 
'".^^l"u%e^'7a^'d''^^rh;«re;.,now 
„Hv.  vouai  pai-  'he  ti  ldler. 


lise  u>  ijuiuiifi  \vi,.    1- :    ■.•Mill  mill"'  , 
liildn't  tn'  preferat'li-  to  "tiddler."  ! 
Jonstruu     li     that    sh.>    played  with 
j-mth  l(  you  will,  nevertheless  I  stand 
my  preference.  C.  T.  M. 

I^Boaton. 

A  LOW  FORM  OF  WIT 

ma  the  World  Wags : 
fl  would  chII  your  attention  to  tlje  fol- 
Itwlne.  which  1  think  Is  a  good  specl- 
hpn  of  the  lowosl  foi-m  of  wit:  "Per- 
|ons  crosslntr  from  P;ni;land  to  Paris  for 
week  end.  enjoyed  the  Sunday,  but 
tlie  sic  transit  si)oUda  the  gloria  mundl." 
BMloa.  8".  M.  M. 


k  ^^^'f^  

we  find  18  repre- 


rE  41«t  Beason  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  ended  with 
the  concert  of  last  night  It  is  not 
t0W  Imuertinent  to  dSacuss  the  char- 
acter of  the  Beaat-n,  the  progrrams, 
tololsta  engaged,  and  the  per- 
(ormances. 

Looking  over  the  programs  one  Is 
Btruck  by  the  catholic  taste  of  Mr. 
Monteux,  by  his  wish  that  all  schools 
should  be  represented  as  far  as  pos- 
lible;  that  works  of  contemporaneous 
and  radical  composers  should  not  be 
Ignored;  that  the  old  masters  should 
be  heard,  but  not  to  the  slighting  of  ] 
the  younger. 

Wagner  led  with  six  performances. 
Then  come  Bach  and  Rimsky-Korsa-' 
kov  with  five  each;  Beethoven, 
Brahms  and  Liszt  with  four  each; 
Franck,  Handel,  Liadov,  Loeffler, 
Mozart,  with  three  each;  Berlioz, 
Caselja.  Debussy,  Hadyn,  d  Indy, 
Pierre,  Rachmaninov,  Ravel,  Samm- 
Bky,  Schoenberg,  Schreker,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Sibelius,  Strauss,  Tchai- 
kovsky, Weber,  with  two.  Th*  com- 
posers represented  by  a  single  work 
were  Alvarez,  Bruch,  Chabrier,  Chad- 
wick,  Cherubini,  Converse,  De  I<  alia, 
Eichheim,  Gilbert,  Goldmark,  Gretry, 
Hill  Hue,  Humperdinck,  Lalande, 
Liapounov.  Massenet,  Mendelssohn, 
Moussorgsky,  Prokofiev,  Rabaud, 
Rossini,  Saint -Saens.  Smetana,  ; 
Smith,  Szymanovski,  T.  Ysaye  Was 
there  ever  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
chestra so  catholic  and  so  interesting' 
BelectionT  Fifty-five  composers 
represented  in  alL 
Ooontlng  Anstrlaa  compoaeni  »n« 
IiUzt  with  German 

■^J^ch-OierubUil  Included,  li. 
Jn^e  Franck's  chorale  transcribed  by 
Goodrich. 
Russian,  9. 

American,  8.  .        _    i .  Ttoi 

Spanish.  2:  Italian,  2:  ^J.^!'- 
gUB.  X  and-  Handel,  surely  Englidh  by 

The  American  composers  ^"e  f  naa 
Wl«k.     Converse,     Eichheim,  Gm^. 
SSSdrich.    HUl,    Loeftler,    SmUh.     The . 
cwnposltlons    of    Converse,  Eichheim. 
doodrich,    HUl,    Loeffler.    Smith  were, 
performed  for  the  first  time.  . 

Orchestral  compositions  performed  for 
the  llret  time: 

OonTerse— (S^Tiifhowy.  »  major. 

ElcWIielm— Oriental  impreseloDS  _ 

,    &Srerir%."^Fant«,le,   for  voice 
\uM  OT<Shc8tra  (Jolm  Nf.-Cormack). 

Smltib — A  Pof-m  of  Youth.    „„-_, 

^TOKKIS    PBRFOHarEB    FOR    THB  nUST 
TIME  IN  BOSTON. 
OMelH-OrchMtral  Excerpts  from  "La  Ooo- 

^"^■^lorns  Mn«l*  erul  Part  HI  «f 
"  oj^'^Sulte  from  tfhe  Pilerlm  Tercentemiy 
PagMBt.  *• 

jyXaAj — "poetne  flea  RiTages, 
lalanile— Cniacoame  gracleusc. 
i^OT— -^Klk-lmora."  •Tbe  Enchanted  Lai«. 
pierae— Orertiire  to  -Ramuntffho. 
aabaud — Daiw-efl  from  "ilaroul. 
-Ra<rea — "La  Valse." 

SemlnskT— Tk-o  fragments  from     TB«  m 
nent  of  Kachel." 

BSbellns — ^Sj-trnpaiony  No.  B. 

S»ymano7ski— Syruphony  No.  A 

Tsaye,  T  — .Srmiihony  No.  1.   

W0®K8    PBmFOBMBD    FOR    THB  FTOST 
TIME)  AT  THESE  OOiNCBBTS. 

SStntn—^eMo    Kiel    Presldlarlo    (iEr.  de 

^f^X^ertrm,,  D  major,  No.  4.  Fim 
Braiuleirt)urg  Concerto,  D  major  for  piano 
flnte  and  TloUn.  Concerto,  D  major,  for  piano 
filr    Siiion.ls)      "Lost   Is   My   De.ir  Jesus 

Mo^^ack).    -Take  Thou  for  Thy  Very 
Own"  (Mr.  MoCormack).  •  , 

Handel— "Wlierc'er  You  Walk,     from  Se- 
mele"  (Mr.  de  0<iRor74il. 

U«i»otiov— Rhapsody  on  UlrraUvo  Polk  BonfB 

Mozart— S*renata   Nottoraa     D   major,  tor 
two-string  on-hestras:  oue  wlt>h  kettle-drums. 

Moussorgsky— Parasha'8   Bevery   and  Dauce 
(acme.  Kos*eti1. 
Plem^Blscayao  Khapsody. 
Ptwkoflev-Sons     without     Words  (Mme.) 

"*S^ky-KorsakoT— -NlglM  oj,  Mount  Trts- 
toT  "  Air  "In  NoTgoi-od  We  Lived  Togetlier" 
fcom   "The  Bethrothed  of   tihe  Tsar"  (ilme. 

"l^^lVl'-Overture  to  "L-ltallanM  In  Algerl." 
Rc&onberg — "VerMaerte  Naoht," 
These  artists  assisted: 
SemraJio — 'Nina  Koshets. 
if^OT — J<*Ti  McCormack. 
Baritone — Emllio  de  Gogorea. 
Violinists — ^Messrs.  Ko>*an.stl  snd  V«»w. 
pianlsls— <Me»sni.  Bacliaus;  Hafuiann,  Nyire- 
Miazt    Rcfemltz.  Stlotl  and  SImonds 

Of  thesa  Mme.  Koshetz  and  Messrs. 
KochansW,    N>-lreff>'hazl   and  Slnronds 


eoiu-ens.      .Mr.       irul .  .',  '      ~  ■•• 

XtoulM  Homer,  who  was  prevented  W 
■iciuiesa  from  fiUInK  iter  eiigaKf.nent. 

ThtB  UBt  of  Bololste  Is  not  a  very 
i  fltrons  one.   Mr.  SImonds,  who  oame  a» 
i  •  pupil  of  Mr.  d'Indy  with  that  master,  ' 
played  his  Bach  neatly,  but  ho  '8  not  as 
Jret    a    commanding    personality.  Mr. 
Bchniltz.  callo'l  oti  in  ii  mn  ry.  play.'-l  a 
SapounoV.  Rhapsody   'hat  was  for- 
Botten  even  bofore  he  struck  the  Ust 
Mr  Veceey,  who  first  came  to 
Boston  fs  a  chim'  prodigy,  displayed 
fn^mlnvble  technic  In  a"  unlnterest- 
manner.     Mr.  Nylreghyhazl  had  a 
^ht  to  be  heard  at  these  concerts, 
young  as  he  1«.    Mme.  Koshetz  was  un- 
iouDteaiy  naiKitcappea  cy  a  severe  co.a, 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  dilate  on  her  per- 
formance.   Mr.  Kochanskl,  a  violinist  of 
excellent  quaMtles.  Rave  a  performance 
j(h*racterized  by  fine  taste  and  elegance 
^n  when  hte  played  the  dull  vSco  ush 
maunderings  of  Bruch.  The  most  salient 
iirformancea  by  assl.>rtlng  artists  w^ro 
Chose  of  Messrs.  SUotl.  Hofmann.  Oo-  , 
■orza  and  McCormack.  . 

It  would  be  foolish  to  BO  over  the] 
^und  covered  in  the  course  of  the , 
^on:  to  Bpeak  of  this  or  that  orches-  , 
tral  piece,  whether  new  or  old:  to  ex- 
tol again  this  or  that  orchestral  per- 
formance.    Let  one   record   O"  V  P;^' 
■onal  Impressions  that  now  remain  aft«r 
^  hearing  of  much  music  ,  We  now 
recall  with  special  pleasure  Mr.  Good- 
rich's transcription  of  Franck  s  organ 
(Bhorale;    portions   of    Casella's  Cou- 
vent"-     the    performance     of     L-iszt  .s 
"Mazeppa"     and     "Danse  Macabre"; 
Bohoeaberg-3  "Radiant  I^'^ht,     .n  spjte 
it    Its   vexing   length:    the   Nocturnal  ,,■ 
lUrenade  of  Mozart;  the  performance 
•<  M-»*s«nefs  "Phedre"  and  Uos-lni  s 
«ve«ure;  the  Uttie  pieces  o/  Liadov. 
d'Indy'8    "WaUensteln";  Rlmsky-Kor- 
■akoVs    "Russian    Easter":    Brahms  s 
"ymphony    No.    1;    Mozart's  Hattner 
Serenade    (with    the    exnulslte  violin 
Buying  of  Mr.  Burgln);  Loeffler's  Irish 
I  fmnULBleB-.  the  excerpts  from  Beriioz.s 
!  ntomeo  and  Juliet":   Eichhelm's  fas-, 
Cbiatlne     Oriental     Impressions;  Gil- 
Wrfs  Impressive  Suite;  the  fifth  sym- 
ihony  of   Sibelius;^  all   the   music  bv 
Inindel:  "Wagner'B  Bacohanale.  Let  each 
wnTmake  out  his  own  list.  It  is  a  harm-  , 
less  diversion  for  us  all. 

This  18  not  to  say  that  other  works 
ttai  performances  did  not  give  pleasure 
%t  the  time,  some  even  inciting  to  mod- 
mmu  rapture.      In   music  we  are  all 
weatures  of  prejudices  and  Imperfect , 
aympathle..    No  two  persons,  hov^ever  j 
ttusloal  they  are.  hear  exactly  alike. 
This  Is  fortunate.  Indeed.  , 
After  aU,  the  chief  feature  of  the  sea- , 
■on  was  the  re-engagement  of  Mr  Mon-  ; 
teux.    The  superb  qualities  of  the  or- 
1  choBtra  are  due  to  him-   In  the  strictest 
!  aense  of  the  word,  this  orchestra  Is  bis 
I  «r6*tlon.    A  band  may  be  composed  of 
«0  or  100  virtuosos  and  yet  have  no  en- 
Mmble.   There  must  be  a  master  mind, 

but  not  pedantlo;  broad-minded  but  not 
tolei-ant  of  pretentloue  yet  empty  or 
flashy  compositions;  regardful  of  the 
audience,  but  not  courting  Its  applause 
by  sensational  appeals  and  prlma-donna 
alra. 

The  trustees  have  thla  master  mind  In 
Pierre  Montetix. 


Stravinsky's  "Sacro  du  Printemps" 

(From  tho  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum) 
The    Audience    pricks    an  Intellectual 

Ear  .   .  . 
8trav]nak'y.    .    QtUt9  tha  Oonoert  of  the 
Year! 

•  •     •  • 

Forgetting   now    that  none-so-dlstant 

date  , 
When  they  (or  folk  facsimllar  In  state 
Of  mind)  first  heard  with  hlsses-hoots- 

guffaws 

This  abstract  Symphony;  (they  booed 

because 

Stravinsky  Jumped  their  Wagner  pall- 

.  sade 

With  modes  that  eeemed  cacophonous 

and  queer;) 
Forgetting    now    the    hullaballoo  they 

made. 

The  Audience  prlcka    an  Intellectual 
Ear. 

•  •      •  • 

Bassoons  begin.  .  .  .  Sonority  envelopes 
Our  auditory  Innocence:  and  brings 
To  Me,  I  must  admit,  some    drift  of 
things 

Omnific,  seminal,  and  adolescent. 
PoljTJhony  through  dissonance  develops 
A  serpent-conscious    Eden,  erude  but 
pleasant; 

While  vlbro-atmospherlc  copulations 
With  mezzo-forte  mysteries  of  noise 
Prelude  Stravinsky's  statement  of  the 
joys 

That  unify  the  monkeydom  of  nations. 

•  •     •  • 

This  matter  Is  most  Indelicate  Indeed! 
Yet  one  perceives  no  sympton  of  stam- 
pede. 

The  Stalls  remain  unruffled:  cranlums 
gleam 

Swept  by  a  storm  of  pizzicato  chords; 
Elaborate  ladles  reassure  their  lords 
With '  lifting  brows  that  signify  "Su- 
preme!" 

While  orchestrated  gallantry  of  goats 
Impugns    the    astlgmatlo  progranune- 

notea. 

In  the  Grand  Circle  one  observes  no 

sign 

Of  riot:  peace  prevails  along  the  line. 
And  In  the  Gallery,  cargoed  to  capacity. 


As  though  It  were  by  someone  dead, — 
like  Brahms. 

•  •      •  • 

But  savagery  pcrvadoa  Me;  I  am  frantic 
With  corybantic  rupturing  of' lawfli 
Come,  dance,  and  seize  thla  clamorous 

chani-e  to  function 
Creatively, — abandoning  compunction 
In  anti-social  rhjipsortlc  applauael 
Lynch  the  conductorl      Jugulate  the 

drums! 

Butcher  the  brass!     Enaangulnate  the 

strings! 

Throttle  the  flutes!  .  .  .  Stravinsky's 
April  comes 

With  pitiless  pomp  and  pain  of  sacred 
springs.   .  . 

Jnccndlarize  the  Hall  with  resinous  fires 

Of  Hacrlficlal  fiddles  scorched  and  snap- 
ping!    .  . 

•  •     •  • 

Meanwhile  the  music  blazes  and  ex- 
pires; 

And  the  delighted  Audience  is  clapping. 

Bax  and  Rubinstein's  "Shakespeare" 
in  London — Other  Stage  Notes 

The  Dally  Telegraph  says  of  "Shakes- 
peare." by  Clifford  Bax  and  H.  F.  Ru-  I 
blnsteln,  produced  by  the  Fortune 
Players:  "Me-ssrs.  Bax  and  Ruben- 
stein's  play  Inevitably  challenges  com- 
parison with  the  ill-fated  Will  "Shake- 
speare. This  play  is.  as  any  play  about 
Shakespeare  must  be.  largely  inven- 
tion. But  It  is  an  invention  in  the 
sense  of  Miss  Dane's  discrlption  of  her 
play.  It  sticks  firmly  to  the  facts  as 
far  as  they  are  known.  It  Introduces 
us  to  the  poet  first  when,  as  a  boy  of 
23.  he  is  Just  beginning  to  make  his 
way.  He  has  written  'Love's  Labor 
Lost.'  and  is  not  above  making  love 
to  his  manager's  stepdaughter  to  get 
it  taken.  He  wants  the  Dark  Lady 
(here  not  identified  with  any  particu- 
lar majid-of -honor),  and  falls  In,  love  at 
first  sisht.  Next  we  see  him  at  32,  en- 
gaged upon  'Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and 
happy  in  the  love  of  the  Dark  Lady 
and  the  friendship  of  Mr.  W.  H.  (also 
unidentified).  Next,  at  38,  rehearsing 
the  closet  scene  from  'Hamlet,'  before 
his  friend  and  his  mistress,  ana  trying 
to  turn  dt  into  a  burning  reproach  to 
them  for  their  Joint  faithlessness  to 
him.  The  fourth  scene  finds  him,  hav- 
ing written  'Tlmon.'  meditating  sui- 
cide, but  his  daughter  Judith  artilves  in 
time  to  turn  his  purpose  from  death 
and  his  thoughts  to  Stratford.  And  in 
the  last  scene  we  find  him,  a  sick  man. 
shocking  an  eager  young  hero-worshlp- 
per  of  a  poet  by  the  statement  that  he 
desires  only  to  forget  his  writings.  It 
Is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  rather 
gloomy  reconstruction  of  the  poet's 
life  and  character  will  fall  to  upsat 
many  Shakespeare-worshippers.  It 
makes  the  great  poet  a  veVy  human, 
erring  man.  But  It  is  both  a  consistent 
and  a  possible  theory  of  his  biography. 
Nothing  In  it  rings  false.  The  Shake- 
speare therein  depicted  might  have 
written  all  the  plays — comedies  an^ 
tragedies  alike.  So  tar  the  authors  have 
succeeded  w'here  Miss  Dane  failed.  How 
much  further  they  have  succeeded  it  is 
difficult  to  Judge  from  this  perform- 
ance, for  many  scenes  that  ought  (one 
would  think)  to  have  been  effective, 
fell  flat  owing  to  lifeless  acting.  Mr. 
Ion  Swlnley  was  excellent  throughout 
as  Shakespeare,  but  was  left  too  often 
unsupported.  Here  and  there  was  good 
work  done  In  the  minor  parts.  Miss 
Margot  SlevekJng  did  quite  well  as 
Henslowe's  step-daughter;  Miss  Esme 
Hubbard  came  out  strongly  as  a 
Huguenot  refugee;  Mr.  William  Arm- 
strong was  satisfactory  as  Mr.  W.  H., 
as  was  Mr.  Harold  Scott  as  the  young 
poet  But  Miss  Olga  Katzln  found  the 
scene  where  the  Dark  Lady  dresses  up 
as  Anne  IJathaway  altogether  too  much 
tor  her.  and  it  was  certainly  not  Mr. 
Swinley's  fault  that  the  closet  scene 
failed  to  be  the  dramatic  thrill  that  It 
might  have  turned  out.  The  test  of  the 
play  is  it's  effectiveness  on  the  stage; 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Messrs. 
Bax  and  Rubinstein's  work  has  hardly 
had  a  fair  test." 

Arthur  Symons's  blank  verse  one- 
act  play,  "Cleopatra  in  Judaea,"  was 
produced-  by  the  same  players.  Cleo- 
jjatra  falls  In  her  desire  to  tempt 
Herod  and  so  gain  Judaea.  "A  really 
fine  poem  and  a  telling  play." 

Pinero's  new  play,  "The  Enchanted 
Cottage,"  after  six  weeks  ended  its  run 
at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  last 
night.  The  producers  were  unable '  to 
secure  another  theatre,  and  their  ten- 
ancy expired. 

Ibsen's  early  plays,  Catiline.  The 
Warriors  Barrow,  Olaf  Llllekrans; 
translated  by  Anders  Orbeck,  have 
been  published  In  one  volume  hy, 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation, 
New  Y'ork;  by  Milford,  London.  The 
London  Times,  reviewing  the  volume, 
says:  "Ibsen  is  In  these  Juvenilia, 
though  you  must  look  for  him.  They 
go  far  back  into  a  mind  that  Is  begin- 
ning to  create;  It  has  more  will  as  yet 
than  power,  and  even  the  will  Is  un- 
certain and  divided.  Their  chief  value 
Is  as  a  reminder  that  Ibsen  was  a  poet 
before  he  was  a  dramatist.  The  poetry 
here  is  Immature,  tentative  and  fum- 
bling, but  it  shows  the  depth  of  an 
impulse  which  he  justified  superbly.  Of 
the  other  Ibsen,  the  analyst  who  was  to 
grip  reality  tn  the  tersest  prose,  the 
traces  are  far  slighter;  bat  there  is  a 
sUtztpa*  of  blia      tb*  unaoiUaived 


ll'i 


of  Catnine  and  Tngeborg  In  'Olaf.' 
20  Ibsen  was  writing  his  first  play  at 
night  In  a  room  over  the  apothecary's 
shop  In  Orlmstad  where  he  was  an  ojf- 
slstunt,  by  day. 

The  Norse- Hrlllsh  Association  has  for 
some  time  been  ventilating  the  qu<  .i 
tlon  of  the  exchange  of  Konveglan  a' 
British  actors  and  actresses.     It  ■■ 
originally    proposed    to    Invite  Brl- 
nrtl.sts  to  perfornn  ijhakcspearlan  pi;, 
"t  Ohrlstlanla.  and  In  return  for  -V- 
woglan  artists  to  perform  Ibsen's  pi 
In  I>ondon,  but  now  It  has  been  .m:  , 
gested  that  Ibsen's  plays  shall  be  doi 
In  London  by  Encllsh  artists  under  iIk 
Instruction  of  Norwegians.     The  otli.  - 
part  of  the  scheme  has  so  far  advan. 
that  It  Is  hoped  that  a  series  of  p. 
formances  will  be  given  this  year 
ICngllsh  artists  at  the  National  TJie;. 
at  Chrlstlania  of  some  of  the  comen 
of  Shakespeare. — London  Times. 

Arnold  Bennett  has  written  an  lntr> 
e.stlng  two-column  article  In  the  Sni 
day  E.Kpress,  describing  the  peculla. 
tle«  of  the  heroine  In  his  play  "T 
Love  Match"  at  the  Strand.    1  th:, 
this  Is  an  excellent  Idea,  much  ben- 
than  howling  at  t^e  critics,  because 
may  open  up  a  lot  of  correspondcn 
from    those    unsuspecting   people  v., 
are    unfamiliar    with    the    advertl.sii:  _ 
.stunts   at   present   In   use,   or   fail  to 
recognize  them.     1  always  did  admire 
Arnold  Bennett's  press  work,  especially 
when  it  Is  In  reference  to  his  own  plays; 

)|  he  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about  and 

I  Is  always  Interesting.  I  am  afraid. 
lu,«ever,  he  will  have  Imitators;  It  is 
too  good  a  stunt  to  be  left  to  one  man; 

I  and  I  dread  to  think  what  Bernai  '1 
Shaw  might  do  In  this  direction.— Ti 

I  Stage. 

Grand  Gulgnol  In  Paris,  reviewed  ' 
the    stage:     "  'L'Ombre   d'une    Fie  : 
shows  a  Chinese  imandarln  prepar  i 
to  have  his  wife  and   her  lover  s'. 
up   in  a  coffin   that   Is   to   be  sa. 
in   two.     He  Is  murdered  by  the  ol 
Chinese  nurse  before  the  execution  of 
this   pleasant  little   plot.     M.  Vlgulei 
hisses  his  flowery  speeches  convlnclri  ' 
ly.    "La  Kama  Soutra'  shows  a  resp 
table  family  excited   to  Improper  > 
havlor  by  an  Improper  hook.    'La  M 
son  des  Hommes  Vivants'  Is  a  dlsa 
pointing  dramatization  of  Claude  P>: 
rere's  story  by  Pierre  Rehm.    An  Am. 
lean  offi,cer,  Capt.  Richard,  is  lost 
the  dingy  mountains  of  the  Rhine.  ; 
has  wandered  off  the  road  In  pursu 
of   a  beautiful  damsel.     An  old  m 
appears  and  leads  him  to  a  my.fteri' 
castle,   wherein   dwell   three   old  m- 
the  eldest  being  over  a  century  and 
half  old.     They   are  vampires.  By 
specdal  device  they  extract  blood  fro 
their   youthful  victims.     In  trying 
save    the   girl   Richard   becomes  the. 
prey,  and   his  double,   created  by  t 
blasphemous  old  marquis,  is  sent  ba 
Into  the  world  U>  break  his  neck  do 
a  precipice.     From  the   noise  on  t- 
stage,  and  the  efforts  of  the  electricio 
I  surmise  that  the  castle  la  struck  : 
lightning   and   destroyed.     Mile.  Ma 
and   MM.   Paulais,    Viguler  and  Maj 
dallle    do    their    best    to    be  horrib 
'Madame  de  Rhodes,  Voyante,'  Is  a  skic 
on  fortune-telle''E." 

Victor  Herbert's  "Angel  Face"  Is  an- 
nounced for  an  engagement  In^liondo). 

Massenet's  Postumous  Opera 
"Amadis"  at  Monte  Carlo 

Massanet's    "Amadlo,"    produced  . 
Monte  Carlo  on  April  1,  his  last  wc 
in  the  order  of  publication,  was  coi 
posed  about  20  years  aso.    His  publis 
er,  writing  from  Monto  Car'),  finds 
"Amadis"   a   richness  of  Invention, 
freshness   of    feeling,    a   musical   bal-  i 
!  ance  and  a  continuous  inspiration  that  j 
will  rank   this  opera  with  Massenet's 
better  works.    If  is  a  fairy  opera,  near- 
'er    to    "Grlsilidls"    and  "Cendrlllon" 
than    to    "Ariane "    and   "Le  Jongleur 
Miss  Vecla,   an   Australian  and  a  pu 
I  pil  of  Emma  Calve,  took  the  part 
Amadis.    "Her  voice  is  a  beautiful  ri  ; 
contralto.    Let  her  learn  to  'nuance  r 
to  show  more  warmth,  and  we  sha 
soon  have  In  Paris — for  she  Is  to  I 
at  the  Opera  Oomlque — one  more  ex- 
cellent  contralto.     At   present  she 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  qualiti' 
of  acting." 

Eugene  Cools,  known  by  his  music  f 
"Hamlet,"  performed  at  a  Colonne  co 
cert,  has  written  the  music  of  a  lyi 
comedy,     "Le    Jugement    de  Midas 
1  rought  out  at  the  Trianon  Lyriqi. 
Paris,     The  music  is  praised.    The  . 
bretto  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  wo 
of  "an  English  author  of  the  18th  cer. 
tury,"  one  Hele.    Looking  the  matt 
up,  we  find  that  Thomas  Hele.  d'Hei; 
or  Hales,  was  from  Gloucestershire  ar 
a  soldier  in  the  English  .army.  Aft 
1763  he  lived  in  France  and  wrote  flu 
ently  .In   French.     His    "Jugement  d 
Midas,"   referring  to   the   contest  be- 
tween the  admirers  of  French  and  Ital- 
ian music,  was  brought  out  at  the  Ital- 
iens,   Paris.     The  music  was  then  by 
Gretry,   who  has   much   to   say  aboun 
this  work  in  his  "Essais."    He  tel'.s  ? 
that  Hales,  known  in  Paris  im  d'Hele, 
was  a  man  of  wit,  originality  and  rin'- 
taste.  who,  having  lost  his  fortune,  we; 
to  Paris  in  order  to  hide'  his  pover*- 
There  are  interesting  details  about  this 
musical  comedy.    Voltaire  wrote  a  qua- 
train,   which   may  thus   be  tran."!late.i 
into  prose:    "The  court  runs  do-.Tn  your 
melodies  of  which  Paris  has  said  mei 
velous  things.    Gretry.  the  ear.s  >' 


Li8 


.;ieat    are    often    long  ears 
strange  that  the  Menestrel 
Cool8'8    operetta    said    nothing    anoai  i 
Gretry's  music  tor  the  original  libretto.  | 

The  "Poem  of  the  Universe"  by 
Graesl  has  been  performed  In  Paris  at 
a  Pasdeloup  Concert.  His  program  Is 
as  follows:  "It  Is  the  contemplation  of 
the  heavens  as  they  are  In  their  grand 
reality,  peopled  w'lth  countless  suns  and 
worlds;  It  Is  the  problem  of  human 
destiny,  the  eternal  enigma  that  has 
always  troubled  tklakera  •»«  »rtUU. 


reeled 
.s.?.  and 
lieavy.    It  u ; 
satisfied   with  "Che 


faro"  either; 


he  satisfied  with  •i.ne  .^.^  ,''„a 
.-  "  « |1  the  alternation  of  forced  chest  not«s  a"" 
reviewing  falsMio  offers  no  rational  basis  for  a 
ing    about    sone  of  that  kind;  and.  agrain.  he  was 


vast  a  program  would  have  ll'fO""^^*  ; 
Beethoven.    "M.  Grassl  ^^^^^ttTank-  , 
the  adventure:  let  us  say  ^e^y  *rank  ,, 
ly  he  has  not  wholly  succeeded.    H  s 
talent  lies  In  poetic  t^"''""!;^  ''1  ^an 
that  expresses   nostalgia  rather  than 
Grandeur.     His   curious  knowledge  o 
Mmbres  does  not  rise  to  the  orchestral 
'^artth  that  a  cosmic  symphony  de- 

I  "ThT  Gewandhaus    orchestra  w'sTie^ 
that  Ahendroth  should  succeed  N>klsch 
'  "   conductor.     The  players  have  pro- 
.  sted  against  the  nomination  of  "Wil- 
Im  Furtwangler.  v—.o^ 
The   Lelpsic    Slgnale   has   celebrated i 
80th  year  of  publication.  i 
The  Menestrel  makes  the  astonishing 

.atement    that    Mr.  ^^^^>;f\''J^"lZ' 
.nduct  a  series  of  concerts  In  Boston, 
,  fxt  season.    Possibly,  on  his  own  hook, 

"fte^pit'lf^r^T^'sieepln.  Beauty"  is 
announced  for  performance  at  Ro">e- 

A  Norwegian  composer  rUorvald 
T  ammers.  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
sf  a  few  days  after  the  first  perform- 
.ncp  of  his  oratorio  "Peace. 

"PhiHdor  and  the  Evolution  of  French 
,.uslo  m  the  18th  Century--  by  Oeor^e. 
-Rnnnet  has  been  publisnea  i 
,  Paris      This    should    interest    cheas-  / 
plavers  ^well  as  students  of  muslca 

1  ''X'^i:.,ndon  Times  say,  o^^^^^'Jl^^^^ 
Lener  Quartet:     -It  is  not  only  tha^  . 

,  there  Is  no  ^^•eak  ptece 
movement  comes  to  us  as  a  perfectly 
balanced   whole.     They  ^^-^JT^^^X 
masters  of  themselves,  ^"f ■ 
of  the  music;     whatever  the  ^^^f^J^ 

)  nlav  It  in  strict  time.  There  is  no 
?^post  criticism,  no  pointing  out  of 
beTutles  with  the  finger  to  those  who 

,  might  not  otherwise  have  noticed  hem 

roflcira^rrate^ul  fo'th:,:.^  The! 
1  Mozart    passed    with,   an  unobtrusive^ 
fftnlc.,     everv  detail  was  there,  and 
kit  attention  wL  fixed  on  the  whole; 

nothfng  was  scamped  or  exaggerated/ 

i  win  play  m  the  Umted  states  next  sea- 
|'!a  co^r^pondent  in  Paris  of  the  LonJ 


don  Times  -ay»  of  ^^-^^^^r'^^l 
Boris  at  the  Opera:  ^^^^^^'^e,!  dls- 
of  work,  but  It  lacked  ^^e  h.ghest 

nlty  owing  to  his  «<'n<=«P"°^ric^l.  and 
part  being  slightly  .^^^^^o^ssively 
MS  acting  "^o^J^^Luo  Thysically 
melodramatic.  He  is  *  °"  ginginiT 
,unsuited  for  the  ;^rt.  but  W^^^^/"^,, 

I  was    true,    a"\  °"  „„"p„=ion  "  The 
made    a    favorable  l"PL\"g'.'°".-.vincent 
same    correspondent  wroe_ 
d'Indy-s    -Poeme    des  Rivages, 
produced   at   the   Co  onne     Is   a  se_ 

Irles     of     sea-pictures,  /""^  ^e- 

'  dently  intended  ^oj^e  -  ^^-"'^^^^Ve. 
scriptive,  O'-,"^^^'^^^  iTapPy  ^nd  the 
but  the  style  U  ,  ^!;^E;,Hve  The 
work  seems  tedious  and  '"^f  ^^V^^'^^^ral 

■  ^ost   noteworthy   piece  ^^',3. , 

music  recently  produced  ^«  A^ert  „ 

kCss  a^c^m^str  who  seems  to 

rrdlnc;.ng  ^P^dly    ana  o  t.,^^^^^^^^^^ 

rh"^Ch^ar.es^^Ko%cf  W,^-^^ 
S- ng^re^^n"cVt^r^xr;  -ench; 

"Mr.'Kachmanlnov  will  give  •  recltiU  in 

London  on  May  6.  ^ 

A  gramophone  -nc  "^^u^,^„eUo„  of 
r^rchTstral  "^J^U  cap^ahle  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  '-P'-«^^;°"!,^^tpto°e 

the   character  also.     In  an  orchestral 
e^or^the    bigness   of    the    soun^  is 

hardly  more  than  ^"f  ''^eoTor  is 

less  of  the  contrasts  of  'one-coior  i 
lessened,   and   certain   details  are  lost 
that  merge  into  the  general  effect  .  All, 
the   same    time   the   whole  experience 
becomes  more  intimate.    One  can  listen 
to  the  music  at  one's  own   time  ana 
puce  and  away  from  that  little  under- ! 
stood  but  very  real,  element,  the  psy 
■  choClcal  influence  of  a  crowd.-London 

;       Vhat  shall  be  said  of  a  singer  who 
where  a  syllable  Is  set  i^^"  . 

one  note,  sings:  ''"e«-»»««-'',^,*f'"*f^„,ore , 

Mr  Roland  Hayes,  ai  the  \vigmore, 
H«l  •  on  Wednesday  (April  0)  provided 
a  disillusionment.  We  ^^^i^J^^f^'^^;^, 
\  before  now  sing  some  English  songs 
and  his  "spirituals"  have  moved 
l  us  -Buf  when  he  tried  Brahms  ^nd 
i  Schumann  It  was  another  matter,  ffis 
,  accompanist  had  no  '^"^l.  .^"^  ""in',, 

them,  but  neither  had  Mr.  Haj  es  _an> 


song  of  that  kind;  and.  again,  he  was 
unfortunate     In     hi.  accompaniment, 
since  Mr.  Bernard's  "f'ngs  were  not 
homogeneous  enough;  nor  did  hehlm- 
self  at  all  show  that  he  understood  the 
art  of  accompanying.       On   the  o  her 
hand,  hi.  Purcell  was  excellent  full  of 
snlrlt  coming  at  one  as  one  clear,  dell- 
nl  e  ih^g.    we  are  ^-teful,  however 
to  Mr  Hayes  for  two  things;  for  two  or 
hrfe  notes  in  the  middle  of  the  voice, 
between  chest  and  falsetto,  which  are 
as   beautiful   sounds   as  anyone  «iu!d 
wish  to  hear,  and  for  Galuppl's  "Evivaf 
Rosabella."   a   captivating   little  song 
and  doub  y  interesting  from  the  way  It 
enables   us   to  focus  Mozart—London 

"^Arlbelle  Goddard.  once  a  celebrated 
pianist,  died  on  April  6  at  Boulogne,  in 
he^  S7th  vear.    She  was  thp  widow  of 
James  w'.  Davison,    for    many  year, 
•music  critic  of  the  l.nn.Um  '1  m.  -  i 
in   Brittany    of    English    Parents  she 
olayed  at  ih»  -ge  of  seven  co  Chopin 
and  George  Sand,  and  took  lessons  o 
I^lkbrenner  and  Thalberg     She  toured 
on  the  European  continent  In 
Australia.  India.  Java.  China.  Ha,vlng 
taken  part  in  the  concerts  01  the  1.  '-^ 
ExhU^lilon  she  retired  from  public  life 
'.fn  1878     She  played  In  Boston  during 
■  the   season   of   1875-76.     She   was  de- 
'  scribed  as  a  cold  and  accurate  player^ 
Conductors  are  apt  to  divide  them- 
seTves'^  imo  choral  and  orchestral  for  th^ 
simple  reason  that  a  man— any  of  us— ^ 
Is  more  interested  either  in  singing  or 
n  slaving     But  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams 
is  Interested  in  music,  and  what  he  gets 
all  the  Ume  is  music,  not  this  effect  or 
/?hat  point  of  performance,  but  music. 
The  discipline  Is  in  the  Polnt  of  the 
stick    and  the  persuasslon  in  the  left 
S  (and  elsewhere)  and  so  every  one 
^es  in  splendid  order  wherever  he  likes 
*n  lead  — London  Tlmee.  .  ,  , 

A  me  of  Palostrina  by  Zoe  Kendrlck 
Pvne  is  published  by  John  Lane  Lon- 
dOT  It  evidently  would  not  h-avo  been 
'written  without  the  aid  of  Michel 
Brenet  s  excellent  life  of  that  com 
noser  The  London  Times  reviewing 
Miss  Pyne's  book  ends  by  saying. 

■■We  know  that  on  the  death  o    P  us 
IV-and  Palestrina  lived  under  twelve 
pope^he  was  dismissed  from  the  ron- 
tlfical  choir;  that  this  made  him  IIU 
:    hat  he  married  twice  we  believe  hap-j 
inily    was  a  fond  father,  and  an  Intl^, 
^  mate  friend  of  the  Inventor  of  oratorio 
Td  that  he  possessed  ^  vineyard^ 
Palestrina— but    not    much    else.  we 
Know  where  he  was  burled,  but  r^otj 
wheTe  he  lies,  since  his  grave  was  dls-, 
Turbed  a  dozen  years  later    and  there 
are  not  the  materials  to  do       'f  "  !5 
worth  doing,  what  Dr.  His  d  d  for 
S    Bach,  nor  even  to  reconstruct  the 
scene  as  Jahn  did  for  Mozart, 

■•Nevertheless,  Miss  Pyne  reconstructs 
It  She  sees  the  bier  borne  high  on 
stalwart  shoulders,  between  lines  of 
sTndalled  friars  grasping  dripping  flar^^ 
ing  candles  and  chanting  the  Players 
for  the  dead  as  they  go:  .  .  •  "^e 
crowd  made  up  of  every  conceivably 
element:  the  Swiss  Guards  .  .  •  f"^ 
so  on.  The  book  is  full  of  explet  ves- 
U  may  be  tha1>-be  conjectured  that- 
.V,.  pnpsa  may  be  hazarded— and  the 
I^^Xa^  wrUo»  «l*t  3.  FUlppo 
Nerl  was  ■certainly'  at  the  funeral,  we 
really  do  not  know  whether  she  ha.s 
seen  his  name  In  an  actual  document 
(which  she  has  omitted  to  mf""°">  °I 
his  form  in  a  vivid  Imagination.  "The 
most  useful  part  of  the  book  Is  the 
•Index  to  the  Masses,'  taken  large  y. 
but  not  exclusively,  from  Haberl  s  pief- 
aces  to  the  collected  -K-orks." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Just  be- 
fore diplomatic  relations  between  Great 
Britain    and    Germany    were  resumed 
after  the  war.  the  British  governn.ei.t 
asked  Germany  what  the  fatherland's 
national    anthom    was.    The  L,<r,.>.iii 
government  replied:     "At  the  present 
lime  the  German  people  have  n"  na- 
tional hymn."     Before  the  revolu  Ion. 
"Hell   Dlr   Im    Selgerkranz"    (Hall  to 
Thee  in  Victors'  Laurels)  was  the  of- 
ficial  anthem,    but   it   was   never  re- 
garded as  quite  satisfactory.     For  the 
melodv  is  of  English  origin  and  the  text 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  In  a  Stras- 
burg  weekly  on  Jan.  24.  1790.  under  the 
title  of  "Song  for  a  Danish  subject  on 
the  King's  birthday,  to  be  sung  to  the 
melody  of  the   English  popular  s  _ng. 
■God  Save  Great  George  the  King.  it 
was  afterwards  altered  several  times 
for   Prussian   and   then    German  use. 
Then  there  is  "Deutschland  uebt-r  Al- 
les  "  but   It  Is  rather  "comprorhlsed 
and    would    not    be    unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  all  classes.    A  call  to  German 
poets  and  musicians  during  the  war, 
asking  them  to  produce  a  national  an- 
them, failed  miserably,  and  the  repub- 
lic has  left  the  matter  alone.— London 
Dally  Chronicle. 


aouse  wuii  three  t1';rs  iia  1  !.,>  i/o  .  ^1 - 
struoted  where  four  tens  originally 
rtood.  The  old  walls  were  3  feet  6 
inches  fhlok  from  foundation  to  roof, 
and  the  old  tiers  built  up  oif  successive 
layers  of  stone  and  concrete  on  cast- 
iron  columns.  The  denaoUtlon  of  these 
alone  necessitated  the  removal  of  30.000 
tons  of  rubbish  from  the  house. 

The  grand  vestibule,  the  rotunda,  and 
the  royal  staircase  remain  practically 
unaltered,  but  have  been  slightly  re- 
decorated.   The  statues  of  Shakespeare, 
Garrlck.  Kean  and  Balfe  rema:n  in  the 
rotunda,  and  on  the  wall  facing  the  en- 
trance lias  now  been  placed  the  Henry 
Irving  memorial  plawiue.     The  grand 
salon  on  the  first  floor  level  hae  been  re- 
tained and  redecorated  in  .beige  and  gold. 
In  the  auditorium  the  tiers  have  been 
replanned,  and  a  new  design  has  been 
adopted  based  on  the  cantilever  prin- 
ciple, which  does  away  with  columns 
obstnicting   the   l.ne   of  sight.     In  all 
there  are  4O0  tons  of  steel  work  In  these 
tiers,  and  the  whole  was  cut,  fitted  and 
erected  in  three  months. 

The  old  circular-shaped  grand  Circle 
has  been  done  away  with,  and  the  front 
of  the  new  circle   has  been  -brought 
much  nearer  the  stage.    In  this  way  Us 
holding  capacity  has  been  greatly  In^ 
creased.    At  the  back  are  seven  large 
boxes,  which  command  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  stage.   The  royal  box.  which 
Is  approached  from  Ruesell  street  by  a 
special   entrance  and   stairs,   and  was 
shown   in  a  picture  published   In  The 
Times  of  yesterday,  is  in  the  cen  re  of 
the  left  of  the  proscenium.  Next  to  it  Is 
the  private  box  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  celling  Is  pierced  by  th«e  domee 
and   enclosed    In    a   lozenge  of  laurel 
leaves  and  ribbons.    There  are  oyer  400 
separate   electric  light   fittings  in  the 
new  theatre.    The  cost  of  the  recon- 
struction  has  been    £15-0,000   and  the 
work  has  given  employment   to  over 
1000  people.  _  , 

The   history   of   the   Theatre  Royal^ 
Drury  Lane,  may  be  briefly  divided  into 
five  periods.    It  ,was  opened  on  May  7 
1663,  under  royal  lettere  patent  granted 
to  Thomas  KilUgrew  by  King  Charles 
n     After  the  great  Are  it  was  rebuil 
by  Sir  Chfistopher  Wren,  and  reopened 
In  1674.    This  building  lasted  for  over 
100  vears  and  it  was  agfln  rebuilt  from 
a  design  by  Henry  Holland,  and  again 
reopened  in  1794.    Less  than  20  yeans 
later  It  was  rebuilt  by  Benjamin  Wyatt 
and  reopened  in  1812.    It  was  partia  y 
rebuilt  in  1893.  1904  and  1908.  and  finally 
It  Is  to  be  reopened  this  month  with  a 
completely  new  auditorium. 


Nfgro    ii.snct;,    Ciibin  y.  Hiu, 

Bayou,  Spiritual.  Twilight.  Caprice, 
Serenade,  Valse  Coquette  (Mr. 
Wlilte);  Spirituals:  I'm  Going  Home. 
B«Jtv  tbe  Burden,  Sown  by  the  River* ' 


elde  (William  H.  Richardson,  bari- 
tone)- Suite  for  string  quartet  based 
on  negro  melodies:  .Prelude,  Dawn, 
Jubilee,  Halleluiah  '  (the  Cameron 
White  Sti-lng  Quartet). 

^OPS  OPEN  TOMORROW 

The  most  Important  date  in  the  sprlnj 
is  that  which  launches  "The  Pops"  at  , 
Symphony  Hall.    The  huge  demand  for^ 
tables  and  balcony  scats  for  the  open- 
ing night,  which  takes  place  tomorrow. 
Indicates  that  the  Inauguration  of  this, 
the  37th  season,  will  be  an  event  of 
magnitude.     Symphony   Hall   is  even 
now    busy    with    preparations.  The 
tables,  the  bar,   the  cuisine,  the  dec- 
orations, etc.,  are  being  installed,  while 
waitresses — swift    and  silent — are  re- 
sponding to  the  call. 

Under  the  zealou.s  and  distinguished 
leadership  of  Agide  Jacchia,  the  Pops 
(have  in  recent  seasons  risen  to  the 
I  highest  popularity.  With  a  full-8l7:ed 
symphony  orchestra  of  finely  skilled 
musicians,  and  with  diversified  pro- 
grams the  Pops  promise  to  reach  new 
records  in  their  mission  of  delighting 
thousands. 

The  first  weel^  brings  the  annual 
Wellesley  night,  on  Tuesday,  May  2, 
with  numbers  to  be  sung  by  the  college 
glee  club,  while  Thursday  night.  May  4. 
will  bring  a  Russian  program.  All 
nights,  of  course,  are  open  to  the 
public.    The  first  six  programs  follow: 

MONDAY.  MAT  1, 

ProcMWloij  of  Bacdiui   .  _....IMSHa 

Overtnire  to  "l^e  Marriage  of  Fl^ro" 

Moeart 

Simul*  Dance  from   'Vanatferos".  jQlawiunoT 

Fantasia.    "Alda"   VeixM 

'Hymii  to  Uie  Sun"  from  "Iris* 


"Hymn  to  Uie  Sun"  from  "Iris"  Ma»c««nl 

Danza  della  OD<Une  ("DaQC«  at  the  W»vpb") 

from    "Loreley"  Catalant 

HlnjdTi    Song  RlmskyKonuikOT 

OTerture  to  "Tannliausor"  Wagner 

■Selection  "X/a  lioutlque  Fantasqiie" 


Roeslnl-R^plglil 

WaltT;,  "RoKes  from  tbe  South  Strauw 

.Marolie   Slave   Tdialkorekx 

TUESDAY.  MAY  2. 

fWellesley  College  nlgbt.)   

Entrance  of  tlio  Bo.raixls   .HalfuIMB 

Prom  tlie  "Petite  Suite"  (u)  En  Bateau,  (b) 

Cortege   DebnaW 

Organ   Solo— Sdlntatlon  Mac<loug*U  i 

Pi-of.  H.  O.  Macdougall. 

Fantasia    "LoflicngTln"  'Wafner 

Overture  to  "Sakuntala"  GoMmark 

Suite,   "Xiutcraeker"  .Tctialkoreky 

l)anse  Chlnoiee. 
Dan<;e  of  tbe  Hours  from  "La  Gloeonda" 

PoxKrUMIl 

Wellesley  .tJollese  Glee  Ghi*>. 
a  "Like  ibadcws  o'er  the  grass'' 
h  Problems  ' 
c  "Pellt  fioldat."  Sextette 
d  Wii'lesley  Mwlley 

Invitation  to  tbe  Dnaee  Welier-BartlOT 

WEDNBKDAY.  MAY  8. 

Coronation  March  from  "The  ^'"'"'''^^Ipy^rtwei 

'overhire  to  "Mlsmon"  ••  tj^Z' 

Waltz,   "KM   Mshts"  J----.?^"" 

[■anta.sia.  "Tlie  Jujrgler  of  Notre  ^'"^^^^j,^ 

Pineale,   Fourth    Sj-mphony  '^'^'"^^^i 

^'''^Soio' Violin,  harp.'  organ  and 

r,TT>sv  Dance  from  "Carmon'  .  wfSne 

?=l  ^'Ca^^ler'ufe- 

THITRSD-^Y.  M.^T  *. 
1  atusslnn  program.)  _ 

■•Royal  TamTiour  et  Vlvandlere"  from^^^  BaT^ 
Cf  t"™e"  "■.■.■.iiaohmahJm 

f^m -"TiVFalV-rf  Wwr^^^^ 
••overture  Soleunclle.  1®12"  (^'"^ 
■poloYtslan  Dances  from    "Prince  ^sov-^ 

IFolk  S.>n.g«  Arranged       Aside  J«=<* 

a  Volsa  Ilargemen's  aontf 
h  Diiblnn-'lilia  T<Sxt 

MarcUe  Slave   

FRIDAY.  MAY  H. 

?,v%^?rur;T^''«jyi?i'j:B^ 

F:i^;;:^iiJ^;r^ar.i^^^«^ 

Trumpet  «olo.  George*  ^*"^alk<« 

Marclie    Mlnianire.   .S^eixl 

•Carnival  ^  »r.';,;::-,i;.V  '  a^i;'  •i-emiMii't) 
UitrodUL-tlon   to  •Othello  •• 

Love's  Dream  after  (be  BaB  

Slavonic  Dance  So.  1  

SATIJKDAY,  MAY  «. 
Pol«n.l«e  f«m.  "Euge^  Onegln. .Tc<ha"«:v 

Overture  to  ••Ooerott   ...Waldte 

Waltz,    "ENpann   -,;    pyc 

Fantasia.  "La   L 

First  Hungarian  Rhapaooy    

Prelude   to    •'T.obensrltt  q 

^^X''rnd  a'-^^msianj^-'-Vwit.  o.^ 
Overtire.  "'-if"  OavMry  r  — -j^,,  ol 
Introdm-tlon  to  Act  lu.  ....Wolf-Fej 

lilie  M^adonna'   f 

Entrance  of  tihe  QladUtore.  


them,  out  neunei    r.r,  w,ie<i<!f 

idea  what  to  do  with  them.      O  wuesst 


The  New  Drury  Lane 

(London  Times,  April  12) 
The  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  wlilch 
la  to  be  opened  on  Thursday.  April  20. 
by  Sir  Alfred  Butt  and  Mr.  Arthur  Col- 
',  lins  with  the  musical  production  "De- 
cameron Nights."  is,  now  completely  re- 
built. The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  T.  Ennblln-Walker  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Jones.  Their  task waj twofold.  Itwaanec- 
essary  to  remove  theold  auditorium  while 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK] 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.; 
Nina  Tarasova.  Interpreter  in  costume! 
of  Russian  songs.    See  special  notice.  ! 

Boston  Art  Club.  3:30  P.  M.  Eighth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Flute  Players' 
CTub  Haydn  Quartet,  D  major.  Amer- 
ican String  Quartet   (Gertrude  Mar- 
shall   Wit,    Ruth    Stickney.  Adeline 
Packard.  Hazel  L'Africain);  LoelUet. 
Sonata  a  Trots  Tor  two   flutes  ana 
pCno  (Georges  Laurent.  Mariot,  Jor- 
dan  and   Jesus    Sanroma);  Gaubert 
Medallles  Antiques  <«"t^t,me  here) 
Nvmphes  a  la  Fontaine,  Dances  (Miss 
Tnrdan    flute;  Mrs.  Wit,  violin;.  Mr. 
Sanroma    piano):    Densmore  Songs: 
Snrlne   Fancy.   Nocturne.   The  Voice 
and  the  Flute  (Marionne  Godbout,  so- 
prano  Mr.  Laurent,  flute;  Mr.  Den.- 
Ce  piano);  Debu.ssy  Andantino^and 
Assez  Vlf  from  Quartet  In  G  minor 
(the  American  String  Quartet). 

Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P.  M.  "The 
Messiah  "  performed  by  the  People  s 
Cborlrunion  of  Boston.  Georges. 
Dunham,  conductor.  See  special  no- 
tlce.  '  o    TJ  M 

MONDAT-Symphony    «t"'  a  ^Mfjac-i 
Opening  of  "The  Pops."  Agide  Jac  j 
chia     conductor.    37th    season.  See 
^pfclal  notice.    Concerts  on  the  even- 
ings of  the  rest  of  the  week.  1 
TTTESDAY— Steinert    Hall.    3    P.  M[ 
P^no  recital  by  Ashley  Pettis.  Bach., 
Chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue.  Bach- 
Tnvienac    My  Heart  Ever  Faithful, 
ntydn   Variations.  F  minor:  Brahms.J 
Rhansody  op.  79,  No.  2,  Intermezzo  op; 
m    No    2-    Chopin.   Ballade   op.  47„ 
Noctum'^  op.  27.  No.  1.  Scherzo  op., 
9(1  •  Debussv.  Clair  de  Lune:  de  Grassl, 
p;elude  (MS.  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pe  tis):, 
Liszt.  St.  Francois  de  Paul  Walking 
on  the  Waves.  '  „ 
THURSDAY-Stetnent  Hall,  8:15  P.  M 
Piano  recital  by  Robert  Jones  Beluej 
Beethoven.    Theme    and  Variation, 
from  op.   26;  Chopin.  Sonata,  op^  oS, 
Schumann.  Novelette,  op,  21,   No.  1 . 
w™.  op.  12.  No.  3,  -Jrlllen   op.  12, 
No  4.  Palmgren.  May  Night;  Debus.sy 
Minstrels;    Chopin.    Waltz.  •  op.  34. 

FRIDAY— Bates  Hall.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bulld- 
Hne   8  IB  P.  M.    Concert  of  Clarence 
Cameron   White,   violinist  and  com 
poser,    with    his    o«-:i^  cotnpr^^  "  ' 
Piano    pieces:  Impro. 
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i-iano  -  

Rpflpotlon-i,  Chai.s"-. 


,,,, 

Tl.e  Herald  h«  r-ejved^_«^-^^^^ 
a^o^tthatln.»orta^'-^,^..Ushed 
^  to  Poll.  ,-„t  to   us  b 

n  the  --tt  1  Unes  . 

valued  <=o^'-",ne  on        ^  ' 

■•His  regal  'i^^j^^.^  o^ 
And  a  Vftli- 


tern 


OO'i  ■  \         i  . 

'■!  rartner  Joe,"  In  1871,  know 

»  ,,.  .  .  i..  tibout  "ArctiCB."  , 

F.  1'.  .M.  sands  ub  the  worda  of  the 
tow,  «a  he  recalls  It  as  simgr  by  Roslna 
Vokea  In  the  fall  of  1388: 
-Xow  William  Kldd  a  mony  Hfe 
lived 

As  Kln/r  of  the  Klckenipi>«rooB, 
BIb  dress  consisted  of  a  hat  upon  hla  < 
bead 

And  a  pair  of  overshoes." 

The  other  lines  vary  materially  from  , 
those  given  by  B.  P.  H. 

Mr.  J'aboz  Fuller  of  Watertown  sends 
these  verses  as  they  are  printed  In  B. 
TD.  Stei'enson's  "Home  Boole  of  Verse." 
He  writes:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  It  Is  printed  without  the  Cockney 
coloring"  : 

I'll  sing  you  a  song-,  not  very  long. 

But  the  story  somewhat  new, 
Of  William  Kldd,  who,  whatever  he  did, 

To  his  Poll  was  always  true. 
He  sailed  away  In  a  gallant  ship 
From  the  port  of  old  Bristol, 

And  tho  last  words  he  uttered, 
Afl  his  handkerclier  he  tluttered. 
Were,  "My  heart  Is  true  to  Poll." 

HlB  heart  wa«  tni»  to  Poll, 
His  heart  was  true  to  Poll. 

It's  no  matter  what  you  do. 
If  your  heart  be  only  true: 
And  his  heart  was  true  to  Poll. 

•Twa«  a  wreck.  Wnilam  on  ehore  he 
swam, 

And  looked  about  for  an  tan; 

When  a  noble  savag-e  lady,  of  color 
rather  shady. 
Came  up  with  a  kind  of  grin: 
•'Oh,  marry  me,  and  a  klngr  you'll  be, 
And.jn  a  palace  loll; 

Or  we'll  eat  you  wIUy-nntT,** 
So  he  g»ve  his  hand,  did  Billy, 
But  his  heart  was  true  to  PolL 

Away  a  twelvemonth  aped,  and  a  happy 
life  he  led 
As  the  king  of  tho  KIkeryboos; 
Hla  paint  waa  red  and  yellow,  an4  he 
used  a  blgr  unorella,  \ 
And  he  wore  a  pair  of  over-shoes; 
He'd  corals  and  knives,  and  twenty-six  \ 
wives, 

Whose  beauties  I  cannot  hero  oxtol: 
One  day  they  all  revolted. 
So  he  back  to  Bristol  bolted. 
For  his  heart  was  true  to  Poll. 


M.  B.  P.  of  Brookllne  regretted  that 
the  correspondent  missed  the  best  lines, 
the  concluding'  ones.  William,  return- 
ing to  Bristol,  married  Polly,  but  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  heart  was 
true  to  her,  he  ran  away  with  a  Miss 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  a  builder. 

According  to  F.  P.  M.,  the  last  verse 
runs: 

They  gave  poor  Bill  a  shock. 
When  they  put  him  In  the  dock 
With  the  lawyers  face  to  face. 
With  his  Polly  and  his  Tilly, 
And  his  twenty  wives  from  Chill, 
They  made  out  an  awful  case. 
But  the  sympathizing  Judge 
Wiped  his  glasses  of  their  smudge 
An.d  declared  with  the  wisdom  of  Old 
"Sol" 

"Though  the  case  looked  like  polygamy, 
It  wasn't  even  bigamy. 
For  his  'art  (gentlemen)  was  trtie  to 
PolL" 

CHORUS 


WELL-CONNECTED  MR.  CUSH 

The  other  day  I  met  Mr.  J.  Throck- 
morton Cush  in  the  Art  Museum,  wan- 
dering among  the  Copleys.  He  was 
wholly  satisfied  at  finding  our  ord 
Families  suitably  represented  in 
that  Institution,  and,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  mine,  which 
may  have  been  a  bit  irreverent, 
lie  remarked  with  some  asperity^  that 
his  opinion  would  be  that  of  any  well- 
connected  person.  "For  my  own  part, 
and  with  all  due  modesty,  I  would  say 
that  the  husband  of  my  maternal  aunt 
w£ts  own  cousin  to  one  of  our  own  Vice- 
Presidents.  I  don't  know  much  about 
art."  added  Mr.  Cush,  "but  I  know 
what  I  like."  JUNIUS,  JR. 

Boston. 

ATHLETIC  EXPECTORATORS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  paragraph  this  morning  anent 
"The  Merry  Cuspidors"  reminds  me  of 
an  occasion  years  ago  when  a  rich  west- 
erner, perhaps  a  senator,  built  him  a 
new  house  in  Washington  and  Invited 
all  the  papers  to  send  their  reporters 
In  advance  for  a  private  view.  One  of 
them  -said,  after  exhausting  his  lauda- 
tory phrases  in  describing  the  main 
drawing-room,  "Tlie  marble  mantel- 
piece is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  magnificent 
Japanese  cuspidors  10  feet  high." 

Boston,  April  27.  B.  W.  S. 


'rvo  games  of  auUtalre, 
And  most  tremendous  odda  ta^^ 
And  deal  with  eager  care. 

Winning  or  loalng,  atllt  wa  jaati 

lost  polnta  we  do  not  griava 
When    ktscea    are    the    atakeo.  wa^ra 

blessed 
To  give  or  to  reoelTe. 
Worcester.        atiA'R3!SSA  HROOBJl 


"WHO  18  D.  MACRAB?" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

David  Maorae  was  an  erratic  geBtva, 
a  minister  In  Dundee,  Scotland,  who 
created  a  great  sensation  In  his  day  by 
preaching  the  larger  hope  view  of  the 
hereafter.  He  waa  a  truly  great  ora- 
tor, especially  on  temperance  thenies, 
and  his  reciting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  the  finest  example*  of  elocutionary 
art  I  ever  heard.  He  wrote  a  book, 
"The  Americans  at  Home,"  whloh  poked 
a  good  deal  of  fun  at  ouatonis  be  found 
In  vogue  In  thUr  country.  Hla  use  of 
"them,"  referring  to  molasses,  la  remi- 
niscent of  the  old  Scotch  use  <rf  the 
plural  In  speaking  of  porridge^ 

ALEX.  D.  MARTIK. 

Central  Falla,  H.  I. 

This  use  of  the  plural  la  not  confined 

to  Scotland.  It  Is  found  In  CumbM'land. 
Yorkshire,  Ivancashlre,  England,  la 
■  AVutherlng  Heights"  (West  York8hlr«)l 
"There's  not  many  porridge  made  now.*' 
In  Yorkshire,  one  la  asked:  "Win  yem 
like  a  few  porridge  for  breakfast?  Ma- 
tilda makes  them  very  nicely." — ^Ed, 


AND  AT  LAST,  GEORGE  MBRSDITH 
The  first  noTel  by  Qeorge  Meredith  to 
be  filmed  Is  "Diana  of  the  Crossrwaya." 
The  plotura  version  Is  by  the  Idfeal  Fllma. 
Fay  Compton  portrays  Diana.  "The 
original  'Crossways'  of  the  novel,  a  red 
brick  house  not  far  from  Dorking,  haa 
been  used,  and  the  anthor'a  son,  William 
Moi'e(<lth,  has  rendered  assistance  In  the 
production." 

But  who  wrote  the  eub-tltlesf  Are 
they  written  in  MeredJthesaT 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  GUSHER 

As  the  World  Wags : 

A  recent  travelogue  Informs  me  that 
"tho  stern  peaks  of  tlie  Andes  are 
charming." 

Since  we  all  consider  our  own  Rockies 
[too  aweet  for  words  and  the  Grand  Can- 
'on  Just  darling.  It  Is  simply  too  won- 
lerful  to  realize  that  the  dear  South 

nerloans  are  likewise  blessed.   J  m*. 

[MV  am  a  gladsome  butterfly. 

Boston.  OL  T,  at 


novprthelesa  manlfewlly  gave  much 
plfnsnro.  She  wa«  A>rtunate  In  her  ac- 
C'linpunist.  Mr.  Weiner  played  admir- 
ably. R.  R.  G. 


1  \\ 


PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION 
SINGS  "THE  MESSIAH" 


2Sth  Annnal  Concert  Is  Given  In 
Symphony  Hall 

The  People'a  Choral  Union,  with 
George  Sawyer  Dunham,  conductor,  pre- 
sented Handel's  "Messiah"  last  evening 
In  Symphony  HaU  a/t  their  211th  annual 
spring  oonoert.  The  union  wae  ably 
assisted  by  the  following  Bololsts;  Jean- 
nette  VIreeland,  aoprano  ;  Jeanne  LavaJ. 
oonjtnalto;  Rulon  RobTson,  tenor,  and 
Wlllard  Flint,  barltxjne,  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  symphony  orcihestra, 
with  Herman  A.  Shedd.  organist. 

The  lamgo  chorus  showed  througlvout 
the  oratorio  the  reeults  of  careful  train- 
ing and  attention  to  the  quality  of  tone 
as  well  as  fo  volume.  The  climax  of 
the  prioduotlon  oame  with  the  ain^rlng 
of  the  ever-lmpresalve  "HalleluJaJh 
GhoruB,"  when  more  than  at  any  other 
time  the  members  showed  their  on- 
thuslaam,  which  was  echoed  by  the 
airdience. 

The  soloIatB,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Vreeland,  who  sang  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  were  well  known  and 
all  sang  their  parts  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. 


MALB  AND  FBMALB  AFTBR  TMKtIt 

KIND 
As  tho  World  Wags  1 

The  letter  of  M.  H.  F,,  ta  fwf  oeli 
ttmn  of  April  80c  amnaed  me.  Doc 
licenses  read  male  or  female.  Wa  hay* 
to  ask  our  Finn  friends:  "Boy  doEt" 
"Girl  dog?"  My  husband  la  town  elerk. 

LUCY  MUTTON  aiLBa 

Westminster. 


the  urmy.  but  li:-'  i  ,,r  wejiping  u\n 
i^lossy  stovepipe  and  smoking  the  count- 
' -s-i  cigarettes  of  our  old  friend  tlie 
'  -I  .t^r^ti,'  vUlaln.  he  e;(pIodes  In 
••■.Vhat?  What  !'• 

\iA  the  ruined  ChilUngham  finds  hap- 
piness In  beginning  Ufo  over  again,  for 
ho  has  found  that  It  conslota  In  en- 
deavor, fighting,  arhlevoment  rather 
than  In*  Idlenesa  Ills  talent  for  ad- 
vertising has  not  disappeared.  With  hla 
son  as  partner,  he  faces  the  world  with 
"ChlUlngham's  Cheese  for  Chickens." 

While  tlie  material  of  the  play  la  not 
new,  Mr.  Mllne  used  it  adroitly  until 
at  the  end  he  fell  Into  agreeably  con- 
vemtlonaL  His  Broxopp  is  a  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  amusing,  yet  i>a- 
thetlc,  almost  rldlciilous,  yet  always 
lovable.  Tho  dialogue  is  simple,  natural, 
free  from  forced  humor,  free  from  aim- 
less padding,  thoug^i  Derwent  and 
Norah  are  superfluous,  and  played 
noisily,  especially  by  Miss  Cleveland, 
tiresome.  Nor  were  we  greatly  In- 
terested In  Jack  and  Iris,  though  they 
are  necessary  to  Uie  plot. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  acting  of 
Mr.  Cllve  and  Miss  Wlllard.  The  former 
played  with  great  skill  and  unaffected 
sympathy  the  part  of  Broxopp,  now 
subtli^,  now  frankly,  always  In  the  vein 
of  true  comedy,  shunning  exaggeration 
when  It  might  easily  have  won  more 
laughter  and  applause.  Miss  Wlllard 
was  the  Incarnation  of  sweet  woman- 
ho»#-  and  wifely  devotion,  without  a 
touch  of  affectation  or  sentlmentallsm. 
Itfr.  Foster  as  the  butler  who  could  not 
forget  that  he  had  once  served  a  5uke 


PAULIST  CHOIR  SINGS 

JN  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  and  kl'ss  Edlss  as  the  perplexed  but 
r,.^.  -n  .  ^hM..  „f  Rrnnktvn  the  falthful  servant  of  the  Broxopps  In  the 
The   Paullst   cho  r         Brooklyn^  the  ^^^^  worthy  of  warm  com- 


Itev.  WlUiam  J.  Finn,  director,  gave  ^ZSnon^"^ 
concert  at  the  Boston  Opera  House)  ""endatlon 
last  night  before  an  audience  which 
filled  tho  main  floor  and  parts  of  the 
galleries.  Fr.  Finn  played  tho  accom- 
paniments to  several  numbers  of  the 
program,  which  Included  selections  from 
the  Roman  school  -of  1614-94,  Spanish 
.school  of  1530-180a  and  modern  fa- 
vorites. 

The  Illness  of  Nloholaa  Murphy,  who 
was  to  sing  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  re- 
sulted In  the  substitution  of  James 
Burns,  who  sang  "Believe  Me,  If  All 
Those  Endearing  Young  Charms."  John 
Flnnegan  sang  "The  Irish  Emigrant," 
"Mother  Maohree,"  "Mandy"  and  an 
unnamed  Irish  melody. 


MISSTARSSDVr 

I  U'tie  Russian  singer,  Miss  JNina  uara- 
I  sova,  with  the  help  of  Lazar  S.  Weiner, 

accompanist,  gave  a  recital  yeseterday 

a/fternoon  In  -Symphony  HaU. 

Otpst  sobot: 

"Drive  On!" 

".Sad  Is  M,y  eonl.". 

'"T^ive  and  Be  Merrr." 
".Must  I  Go  Bound  ana  Yoa  Go  Free  " 
,,,  Irish  BonK.  arraiieed  b.T  H.  Husrhes 

If  ion  E>er  Looli  on  Love" 
,_,  ,  Folk  sotw:  of  Venice 

"The  little  Grey  Skirt" 

„      .  arranseld  br  Gountaolt-Decoudry 

Rnssian   Folk  ■Soncs: 

"The  Birch  in  tie  Meadow." 
'Son?  of  the  Tartars." 

Danice  Song. 

["riie  Fool's  LiillaliT." 

"Tile  Woman's  Lot  " 

"The  Mother-In-law." 

Miss  Tarasova's  concert  was  not  like 
everybody  eises.  When  she  made  her 
entry,  20  minutes  late,  she  cut  a  gal- 
lant show,  a  Gypsy  dressed  in  green, 
with  a  sil!^  ,  shawl  over  all,  nasturtium 
orange  red.  For  20  minutes  she  sang.  ' 
then  left  the  stage  on  a  run,  to  return 
to  sing  a  child's  song  in  very  good 
English,  in  which  she  successfully  imi- 
tated the  "ouf"  of  a  bear.  After  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  an  hour's  absence. 
Miss  Tarasova  appeared  again,  this  time 
as  a  Russian,  bravely  clad,  to  sing 
six  Russian  folk  songs  and  then  the 
concert  was  done — except  for  encores, 
for  which  the  enthusiastic  audience 
eagerly  clamored. 

Miss  Tarasova  has  much  In  her  favor, 
a  correct  ear,  a  mezzo  soprano  voice  of 
naturally  beautiful  quality,  genuine  skill 
in  song  when  she  is  pleased  to  make 
use  of  it,  a  marked,  if  still  rather  crude 
perception  of  ,the  value  of  tonal  color,  i 
and.  above  all,  a  keen  feeling  for  the  I 
dramatic  force  of  what  she  sings.  So 
strong.  Indeed,  is  this  dramatic  sense 
that  perhaps  she  would  do  wisely  to 
lean  on  it  and  her  warmly  colored 
tones,  more  oonfldently,  abandoning 
the  acting  on  which  she  at  present  re- 
lies over-imuoh  for  her  effects.  For 
acting  at  its  best  Is  like  to  prove  dis- 
turbing at  a  recital  of  songs,  and  Miss 
Tarasova,  truth  to  tell,  by  her  conven- 
tional gestures  and  not  too  expressive 
poses  adds  little  to  her  eloquence.  Her 
voice  and  her  temperament  unaided 
should  serve  her  amply  well. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  a  singer 
with  Miss  Tarasova's  true  aptitude  for 
singing  will  choose  to  extend  her  range 
of  song.  Folk  song,  of  course,  has 
beauty,  and  interest  as  well,  but  after 
all  it  offens  less,  except  to  specialists, 
perhaps,  than  the  songs  the  mjisters 
wrote.  This  music  too,  above  all  other, 
demands  an  Intelligitola  te'St;  Americans 
who  know  Rus^an  must  be  scarce.  One 
group  of  ifolk  songs  In  Russian  in  the 
course  of  a  varied  program!  might  an- 
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'The  Great  Broxopp ; 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

,  COPLEY  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Great  Broxopp," 
a  comedy  In  prologue  and  three  acts  by 
A.  A.  Milne.  Produced  at  the  Punch 
and  Judy  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov. 
15,  1921.  James  Broxopp,  Id  en  Payne; 
Sir  Roger  Tenterden,  George  Graham; 
Nancy  Broxopp,  Pamela  Gaythorne. 

S'ancy   Broropp  Oatherlre  Wlllard 

M.iry  ;  May  Edlss 

lames  Broxopp....  E.  E.  Olive 

B^nhani  Peroy  Foster 

Alice  Rosaline  KIne 

Ml5s  Johns  Nor.Th  Balfour 

r;i«k  Broxopp  Clifford  Turner 

[rig  Tenterden  Katherlne  Standing 

Sir  Rogrr  Tenterden  Walter  KlneWord 

Ronald  Denvent  Alfred  Shlriey 

Norah  Field  Phyllis  Cleveland 

Mr.  Milne  has  told  the  history  of  this 
'comedy.  Ha  began  it  in  April  1918 
and  completed  the  first  act.  In  Sep- 
tember he  went  to  France  again,  this 
time  to  G.  H.  Q.,  not  to  the  trenches, 
and  wrote  most  of  the  third  act  on  a 
fallen  log  In  the  grounds  of  a  French 
chateau.  When  he  returned  to  London 
he  dictated  this  act  as  he  had  dictated 
the  others,  to  his  wife.  The  play  was 
finished  about  the  time  of  the  sl|ping 
of  the  armistice.  Then,  having  wrlt- 
jten  "Mr.  Plm  Passes  By*  he  looked 
jat  "The  Great  Broxopp"  and  was  not 
satisfied;  he  had  not  lived  up  to  his 
'first  act,  BO  he  rewrote.  "Of  the  first 
act  I  never  had  any  doubts,  that  re- 
mains as  I  wrote  It  originally,  and  it 
Is  In  my  opinion  the  best  first  act  I 
have  ever  WTltten.  Indeed,  It  Is  my 
favorite  play,  perhaps  because  I  have 
spent  BO  much  more  time  with  It  than 
[  have  with  the  others." 

The  comedy  might  have  a  sub-title: 
"The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  or  "The 
Secret  of  True  Happiness."  Broxopp 
is  an  ambitious,  kindly  man.  a,t  14  years 
a.n  errand  boy,  rather  common,  with  an 
uncommon  talent  for  advertising.  He 
md  his  devoted  wife  are  desperately 
hard  up  when  he  conceives  the  great 
Idea  of  "Broxopp's  Beans  for  Babies." 
Working  with  this  Idea,  he  becomes  rich 
and  famous.  Years  pass.  He  lives 
uxurlously  at  the  West  End  In  London. 
His  son.  who  has  been  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford, woos  and  wins  the  daughter  of  the 
■aristocratic  but  shady  financier.  Sir 
Rog^er  Tenterden.  The  only  objection 
to  the  match  Is  Broxopp's  dreadful  name 
and  the  publicity  given  his  beans.  If 
he  had  only  made  his  fortune  In  beer  or 
iron!  In  a  pathetic  scene  Broxopp  sac- 
rifices himself  for  his  son's  happiness. 
He  changes  his  name  ^  to  Chiillngham 
and  retires  to  his  country  house.  There, 
Idle,  he  Is  bored,  especially  by  fishing 
(and  golf  and  his  daughter-in-law's  chat- 
|tering  young  guests. 
I  And  now  Mr.  Slilne  adopts  the  formula 
of  the  good  old  British  melodrama:  the 
jsimple,  unsuspecting  man  Is  ruined  by 
Ithe  baronet,  who  had  been  25  years  in 


What  was  It  we  used  to  sing  In  the 
little  village  school? 

Smiling  May  comes  In  play 
Making  all  things  bright  and  gay. 
We  did  not  know  then  the  old  saying: 
"A  hot  May  makes  for  a  fat  church- 
yard." 


DISCRIMfNATING  INSPECTORS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Boston  Herald  today  saya:  "Presi- 
dent Is  saved  from  river  boat  crash  due 
to  caution  of  government  Inspectors' 
warning."  Yet  the  Island  Queen  sailed 
with  200  of  just  ordinary,  common  everj-- 
day  people,  who  didn't  have  an  Inspec- 
tor  s  warning.    Who's  who7 

G.  E.  MITCHELL. 
Haverhill,  April  28. 


A  SPECIALIST  FOR  STATUES 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Thorburn,  "a  New 
York  specialist  in  diagnosis"— wo  un- 
derstand he  is  so  thorough  that  he  goes 
through  his  patients  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern— says  that  the  Venus  de  Milo  was 
a  neurasthenic:  that  after  careful  study 
he  Is  convinced  that  her  stomach  was 
not  in  normal  condition. 

He  will  be  telling  us  that  the  Venus 
de  Medici  had  housemaid's  knee  and 
an  ulcerated  stomach;  that  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  had  policeman's  heel  and  an 
enlarged  liver. 


DE  SPATIBU8 

"Twelve  Radcliffe  College  undergrad- 
uates have  returned  to  their  studies  In 
Cambridge',  Mass.,  after  spending  their , 
Easter  vacation  In  New  York  on  an  en-  j 
dowment  fund  campaign." — New  York  | 
World.  j 
Miss  Madeleln  Brine  Is  quoted  as  say- . 
Ing  that  the  sight  of  many  mere  well  : 
dressed  men  In  the  streets  than  In  Bos- 
ton, or  even  In  Cambridge,  made  the 
deepest    Impression    on    her.     "1  was 
startled  by  the  men's  tall  hats  and 
j  white  spats."    Miss  Helen  Locke  was 
Impressed  by  the  number  of  "good-look- 
ing men  about  Wall  street  and  speed  of 
the   elevators."     Yes,   Miss    Brine,  a 
"sliker"   and  white  spats  undoubtedly 
give   a   man    a    "dressy"  appearance. 
iEven  Mr.  Tchltcherin,  who,  one  would 
J  suspect,  should  wear  a  sinister  slouch 
j  hat  as  part  of  his  make-up.  In  the  ruth- 
'  less    warfare    against    the  despicable 
"bourgeoisie,  was  recreant  to  hie  trust  by 
purchasing  In  Berlin  a  plug  hat,  the 
emblem   of  the   hated   capitalist.  We 
have  vainly  urged  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
lEon  to  wear  spats.  He  already  possesses 
ja  plug  hat,  a  cross  between  the  Latin' 
Quarter  headpiece  of  the  50'3  and  the! 
broad-brimmed    stovepipe    sported  by! 
Charles  Fechter;  he  wears  this  on  state 
occasions,  and  heeds  not  the  derisive! 
remarks  of  rude  boys  In  tlie  street-  But' 
he  will  not  wear  white  spats,  for,  if  he' 
wore  them,  he  says  he  would  be  obliged  j 
,  to  have  his  shoes  blacked  dally.    He ; 
j  objects  to  spats,  or  half-gaiters  as  he 
'prefers  to  call  them,  because  the  word 
1  Is  an  abbreviation  of  "spatterdashes" 
and  no  gentleman  should  wear  anything 
so-named.    "Spats,"  he  remarked  fool- 
ishly, "are  associated  In  my  mind  with 
pants;  and  if  I  wore  spats  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  carry  a  cane,  preferably  a 
goid-headed  one." 

Spats  would  not  become  Mr.  Johnson 
aftfer  all.  for  his  trousers  are  either  at 
half-mast,  as  those  of  the  justly  cele- 
brated Cesar  Franck.  Johannes  Brahms, 
and  Algernon  ClJarles  Swinburne,  or, 
owing   to   Imperfect   buttonage,    he  i« 
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>niison  aons  a  irocKCoat  that  Is  not 
shiny  and  of  a  cut  known  to  the  dear, 
dead  years  long:  past  recall;  when  his 
trousers  are  creased  In  a  gentlemanly 
manner;  when  his  wrist-bands,  for  so 
he  calls  his  cuffs,  are  not  evidently 
scissored  yet  still  fringed,  then  he  may 
blossom  out  In  spats.  At  present  we 
fs.ar  that  Miss  Brine  would  not  value 

ir  friend,  the  Eminent  Sociologist,  at 

s  full  worth. 


TIMEO  DANA08 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Judge  Pierce's  difficulties  remind  me 
of  a  story  heard  recently  of  a  certain 
lawyer  who  was  handling  a  suit  for 
damages.  His  client  ■»»•  tiresome  In 
offering  suggestions  as  how  to  conduct 
the  case,  Impatient  of  the  law's  delay 
and  doubtful  of  Its  Issue.  He  suggested 
among  other  things  making  the  Judge  a 
present.  The  lawyer  told  him  It  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  that  nothing  he 
could  do  would  more  Injure  his  chances 
of  winning.  The  client  was  rather  re- 
luctant to  take  the  advice  and  keipt 
harklrg  back  to  It;  every  time  his 
counsellor  was  more  and  more  em- 
phatic. Finally,  one  day  he  came  into 
th«  lawyer's  office  and  said:  "Well, 
I've  done  Itl  I've  sent  the  judge  a 
preeent."  The  lawyer  concluded  he  had 
stood  about  the  limit  and  coolly  ru-i 
marked  he  thought  there  was  nothing,' 
to  do  now  but  withdraw  the  case.  The 
man  replied;  "No,  I  don't  think  so.  It's 
llUe'thls;  I  cent  the  judge  a  box  of  fine 
cigars  but  I  sent  them  as  coming  from 
Mr.  So-and-So."  And  he  named  th^ 
defendant.  O.  S.  W.  IC  , 

CARELESS  MR.  WITHROW 

(From  the  Wayne  County  (lad.)  EJxaml 
ner.  > 

"Quite  an  accident  occurred  near  Sims 
Saturday  morning  while  Bob  Wlthrow 
was  passing  Mr.  Tom  Harls  and  begin 
to  shoot  at  him.  Mr.  Hsu-l's  eon  got  his 
gun  and  shot  two  of  Mr.  Wlthrow's 
boys.  One  died  right  away  and  the 
other  Is  not  expected  to  live."  , 

This  reminds  one  of  the  ho«-handle 
Btory. 

SPINSTERS  FOR  POLITICS 

As  Oie  World  Wags: 
Everyone    must    and    does  admire 
dy  Astor  so  much  for  her  brlght- 
rS3,  alertness  and  success  that  It  is 
more  demoralizing  for  her  than  almost 
anyone  else  to  advise  women  "to  be 
ashamed  to  stay  at  home."   When  one 
?pe3    so    many    children    forlorn  and 
lonely  left  to  tlie  unsympathetic  care 
of  servants  and  governesses,  one  won- 
ders why  there  Isn't  a  law  passed  and 
enforced   to   compel   mothers   to  keep 
■It  of  active  politics  until  their  chll- 
-»n  are  at  least  over  12  years,  when 
ey  then  could  be  sent  to  schools  and 
-  made  happy  by  the  companionship 
many   other   children.      There  are 
•zh  a  number  of  clever,  able,  unmar- 
r.d   women   and   women   with  grown 
mlUes  that  It  seems  the  progress  of 
a  world  could  be  left  sifely  to  Them, 
the  mothers  started  the  ball  rolling 
•  conscientious  training  lit  home.  But 
modem  woman  apparently  Is  more 
ixlous  to  make  sacrifices  publicly  than 
1  Ivately.  F.  K. 


igrhi  on  a  group  of  Bos- 
i    Ml. tone     themes.     This  had 
color,  life,  and  sudden,  pleasing  turns 
and  tempos.    Doubtless  It  will  become 
a  part  of  many  a  program  to  come. 

Mr.  Jacchia  was  given  a  lively  greet- 
ing, and  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
across  a  low  fencing  of  ferns  and  palms, 
brightened  here  and  there  by  potted 
rose  bushes  In  full  bloom.  He  directed 
with  characteristic  energy  and  sinceiity. 
and  was  liberal  with  extra  numbers,  ex- 
cellently placed. 

The  audlenc*,  a  bit  deliberate  In  as- 
sembling, ultimately  filled  practically 
every  balcony  seat  and  every  table 
chair.  As  In  the  past  Ices  and  soft, 
very  soft,  drinks  were  served,  with 
sandwiches  for  those  who  like  to  lunch 
thus  with  the  muses.  There  were  those 
who  exercised  a  remarkable  precaution 
by  having  pots  of  hot  coffee  -served.  An 
innovation  of  practical  import  was  that 
of  providing  each  table  with  an  order 
card.  It  was  difficult  formerly  to  whis- 
per an  order  for  pretzels  with  the  b9.nd 
riding  thunderously  with  the  Valkyries. 

W.  E.  G. 

SHtTBERT  THE.\TRE— "The  Choco- 
late Soldier."  an  opera  boufCe  In  three 
acts,  based  on  Shaw's  "Arms  and  Man." 
the  music  by  Oscar  Straus,  Hberetto  by 
Rudolph  Bernauer  and  Leopold  Jacob- 
eon,  English  version  by  Stanislaus 
Btange.    The  cast: 

Aurella  Popoft   M  ldred  Rogers 

Lieutenant  Bumerll  Donald   Bi  Ian 

S»raean.i   M^ssakroft   Detmar  PaPpen 

Ool   Kaslmlr  Popoff  George  O'DonneU 

Major  Alexius  Spirldoff  T^,.^l><.v 
John  HumWrd  Duffey 

■N-l-chnlas   Victor  VIctorofI 

 Catherine  Huth 

 J.  C.  MoCormack 


ST. 
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BUT   IT   IS  "ENTIRE" 

\t  the  World  Wags: 
I   respectfully   submit   the  following 
ws  Item  as  being  rather  an  unkind 
ovlslon    for    the    women,  especially 
nee  there  will  doubtless  be  only  one 
irror  In  the  said  room:    "There  will 
e  one  entire  bedroom  t-eserved  for  the 
\oluslve  use  of  ladles  traveling  alone." 
1  From  The  Sunday  Herald  of  April  23 
1  the  new  Bo^tonlan  Hotel.) 
Winchester.  K.  R.  C. 

Mr  Jacchia  Leads  Orches- 
tra of  80  in  a  Varied 
First  Program 


CONDUCTOR  GIVEN 
LIVELY  GREETING 


JjO\ll<a  

etf  plien  

The  Chocolate  Soldier  is  growing  up. 
"Der  Tapferer  Soldat"  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Vienna  at  the  Theatre  an  der 
Wlen,  Nov.  14,  1908.  The  English 
version  was  sung  for  the  first  time  In 
America  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  6.  1909,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  Oct.  17,  1910.  Of  the 
oast  that  appeared  here  then  two  were 
heard  last  night— Mildred  Rogers  in 
the  part  of  Aurelia  and  George  O'Don- 
nell  in  the  part  of  Massakroff.  It  Is 
an  Interesting  coincidence  that  Straus's 
newest  opera,  "The  Last  Waltz, 
lihould  now  be  playing  at  the  Wilbur 
Theatre,  across  the  street  from  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier 


of  Su         ^  :y  announ^ 

romantic  melodrama  or  as  "sistex"  play 
to  "East  Is  West,"  by  DeWitt  Newlng. 

Richard  Taber....  WaUcr  Gilbert 

.Tohnnon  Harold  R.  Cliase 

nohh-r  Blake  r,?orse  Ts-wde 

V  Cool!*  David  Munroe 

Son?  S'ng  Ant>rey  Bosworth 

Zanir  Woo  Ralph  ^^.  It«n"ey 

AnotTicr  Coolie...  George  A.  Stilw 

Sii  Shonr  Oliou  Ann  Masi^n 

Wan  Loii  Lucin*  Adams 

,  Second  Wife  of  Tal  Ling  Chou. Florence  R<vT>i>rts 

Tal  Ling  Ohou  Mflr!c  Kent 

Font  Kee  I'Yank  Charlton 

i  A  Priest  of  the /Temple  Harold  R.  Chase 

The  managerial  mind  seems  to  run 
■  on  lines  of  least  resistance.  Given  a 
I  "sweet  little  story"  that  wins  the 
'  plaudits  of  the  easily  satisfied,  and  a 
I  .swarm  of  Imitators  Is  fairly  sure  to 
I  be  ordered  to  produce  something  "just 
i  as  good."  Such  an  explanation  accounts 
for  "The  Love  of  Su  Shong"  In  succes- 
\  sion  to  "East  Is  West,"  and  the  good 
fortune  of  Miss  Balnter. 

The  similarity  of  theme  Is  far  too 
manifest — the   American    youth  falling 
1  in  love  with  the  fair  maid  of  China, 
I  who,  after  all,  proves  to  be  no  Chinese 
,  after  the  author  has  given  her  three 
acts  to  disport  herself  in  the  costumes 
and  local  colyr  of  the  Orient  and  to 
swear  prettily  In  broken  English. 

It  Is  rather  bare-faced  robbery  and 
rather  shameless  use  of  the  old  fam- 
iliar, oft-used  hokum.  And  It  Is  only 
toward  the  end  that  any  real  sympathy 
I  Is  excited.  Author,  actors,  producer 
1  try  their  best  through  prologue  and  two 
acts  of  convention.  Combined  efforts 
apparently  get  things  staxted  In  the 
third  act.  The  audience  responds,  but 
is  chilled  hy  a  deluge  of  talk. 

The  company  and  the  producer  have 
waPted  their  time  on  a  play  not  worthy 
of  the  very  elaborate  and  very  beauti- 
ful setting  they  have  given  the  piece. 
In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  year  the 
St.  Ji.mes  has  often  set  a  high  standard 
In  giving  Boston  wisely  chosen  plays. 
Perhaps  the  fatigue  of  a  busy  season, 
the  drive  of  many  choices  should  plead 
excuse.  But  there  are  far  better  fish 
In  the  sea  than  the  conventional  and 
Imitative  Love  of  Su  Shong. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  generally  his  easy 
self,  except  when  he  so  frequently 
clapped  his  straw  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  Mr.  Bosworth  labored  valiantly 
with  a  gentle  Chinese  of  loving  self- 
sacrifice,  but  the  author  was  his  worst 
enemy.  Miss  Roberts  and  Mr.  Kent 
were  a  pair  of  Ill-assorted  oriental,  of 
whom  Mr.  Kent  had  far  the  best.  Mr. 
Charlton  had  his  worst  villain  of  the 


life  would  n.>t  iiave  the  sevtriL,  •  ■ 
;  appear  for  the  expressly  humorous  pur- 
pose of  frowning  upon  this  husband  s 
:  meanderlngs?  Mr.  Hopwood  and  ^Mr 
,  Andrews  answer  the  question  as  It 
shouSd  be  answered.  The  result  Is 
1:  "Ladles'  Night"  In  Its  middle  and  final 

.  ^As'°faVceur,  Mr.  Hopwood  Is  stUl  In 
the  forefront  of  his  profession.  He  has 
his  note-book:  he  has  Imaginative  brain. 
From  these  two  he  garnishes  many  a 
trick  new  and  old.  As  entrepreneur  <>.  , 
humors,  "iboth  sophisticated  and  sala- 
cious, he  also  has  few  rivals.  Unless  It , 
be  upon  the  less  exacting  stages  of  bur. 
lesque.  And  It  Is  when  he  pursue  these 
latter  faculties  that  Mr.  Hopwood  offers 
himself  aa  the  greatest  a-"^"^*"*'" 
favor  of  setting  a  repressive  censor  upon  | 

""of^r'cast  wlilch  errac'^ 
and  Chicago  stages.   "Lad'e" ,  Night 
brings  not  a  few  to  Boston.    Miss  All^  n 
King  and  Charles  Ruggles  still  reta.r, 
their  original  parts  as  leaders        *  I' . 
huroorsome  chasings.    Mr  John  Arthor 
although  a  later    Participant  •works 
enually  hard  and  feeds  out  humor  fo 
the  others  with  the  bashful  simplicity 

'^^Of  alf  Mr.  Hopwood's  faxces  this  vroh- \ 
Hbly  13  the  most  Innocuous  because  iu 
questionable  material  1^  "ubser^-lenl  to 
the  humor  extracted  from  sltuaUon. 
Calculating  snicker  f V^^, '"I'ff;:' 
ter  unreserved.  "Ladles*  Night  is,  af tpr 
all,  good  farce;  It  never  bores  and  al- 
ways amuses.  H  It  Is  very 
pain  easy  reception  of  Its  ^)tsX\^S 
through  mockery  of  . 
such  as  limbs  that  are  over  thin  or  over 
fat.  It  also  plays  witty  pranks  along 
paths  less  obvious.  •«,„>,... 

Unlike  most  farces  "Ladles'  Night 
requires  a  lengthy  cast  Of  the  many 
^^es  who  contribute  brief  bits  of  hu- 
i^ior  Grace  Kaber  and  Florence  Rellly. 
Representing  the  Follies  ^"jf,^ 
Gaxden,  are  closest  to  real  life.  They 
turn  their  big  olty  repartee  with  ready 
and  sophisticated  tongues.  ^.^ 
"Ladles'  Night"  Is  swiftly  moving 
I  thoroughly  amusing  entertainment  that 
win  1  please  one's  companion,  ix  sne  s 
not  too  "nice," 


The  music  of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier'   ,  ^^^^^^^ 


test  ot  a     ^«^'^'*'^"^1"  --^ess-  Hector,  were  the  bright  spots  of  the 

7ur  in 'th^ir  day  •  h"v7  n  s"rably  failed  levenlng.  The  rapidity  that  will  c^me 
lul  \n  tneir  o-iy.  "f^  tho  Iwith  later  performances  will  doubtless 


when  once  more  they  have  seen  the         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ith  iplay  and  the  prologue  and  epilogue.  A 
skillful  cutting  of  some  of  the  useless 
talk  will  further  Increase  the  interest. 


The  Symphony  Hall  'Pops'  opened  last 
'ght  with  a  crash  of  brass  and  a  blare 
r  trumpets,  to  mark  the  S'fth  season 
f  this  now  honored  Boston  institution. 
\Elde  Jacchia  again  led  an  orchestra 
f  Symphony  players,  80  strong.  In  an 
litlal  program  which  ranged  from 
Mozart  to  Rimsky-Korsakov,  from 
crauss  to  Wagner. 

Naturally,    too,    Mr.    Jacchlals  com- 
itriot,  Mascagnl,  had  a  place,  with  the 
Tymn  to  the  Sun"  from  "Iris."  With 
his  number,  the  "Alda"  fantasia,  the 
Tannhaviser"  overture,  and  Tchaikov- 
sky's Marche  Slave,   there  was  abun- 
ance  of  .fortissimo  during  the  evening.  ; 
In  contrast,  were  more  subtle,  sooth- i 
.5  rhythms,  as  found  in  the  "Hinduj 
^ong."  the  D^nce  of  the  Waver,  from 
Loreley"  (Caialanl).  Krelsler's  "Lleb- ] 
=  freud,"    Imia    Seydel's    "Dirge."  or. 
Ion's    "Whispering  of  the  Flowers." 
he  distinct  novelty  was  "La  Boutlquei 
"antasf-ue,"  a  series  of  dances  devised! 


mercile.ss  light  of  the  theatre,  after  a 
long  repose.  Not  so,  however,  with 
"The  Chocolate  Soldier."  Its  amusing 
story  still  amuses. 

The  only  detail  in  which  It  Is  worn  a 
little  threadbare  Is  Irt  some  of  the  lines 
—and  we  suspect  that  they  were  al- 
ways a  Utile  bit  shabby.  Not  those,  of 
course,  which  have  been  lifted  from 
"Arms  and  the  Man";  Shaw  may  be 
'  bizarre,  but  he  is  never  shabby.  But 
,»om6  of  the  librettist's  witticisms  are  | 
'rather  pathetic;  for  instance,  the  line  I 
where  Aurelia  says  to  Kasimir:  ^"Tou 
■were  right  when  you  married  me,"  and 
he  responds,  with  much  guffawing:  "No; 
I  was  left."  Is  that  the  sort  of  wit 
which  the  old-timers  In  the  theatre 
point  to  with  pride?  We  much  prefer 
the  subtlety  of  "It  certainly  Is  the  cat's 
pajamas"— one  of  the  latest  bits  of 
Broadway  slang,  we  are  told. 

Mr.  Brian  was.  of  course,  ordained  by 
fate  for  the  part  of    Bumerll.  just  as 
he  was  ordained  by  fate  for  the  prince 
In  "The  Merry  Widow."    He  Is  gracious 
and  humorous,  he  sings  pleasantly,  he 
dances  divinely  andr—all  important— he 
can  wear  a  Balkanwnlform  to  perfec- 
tion.   Heaven  alone  knows  what  would 
become  of  plays  with  Balkan  heroes  if 
the  supply  of  tall,  romantic  young  men 
should    run    short.     Miss    O'Brien  as 
Nadina  Is  entirely  adequate  in  the  part. 
If  a  trifle  too  conventional.    She  has  a 
light,  agreeable  voice,  well  trained,  If 
at  times  a  bit  thin.    Miss  Eastman's 
Mascha  Is  a  joy,  mischievous,  without 
being  "cute";  naturally  naive  and  Joy- 
ous, she  Is    an    unusually  attractive 
young  person.     Furthermore,  she  has 
a  small,  but   musical   vote©,   and  her 
dance  vrlth  Donald  Brian  Is  delightful.  | 
Mr.  Duffey  as  AleSlus  played  with  nice 
humor,  as  did  Miss  Rogers  as  the  some- 
what giddy  mother.    Mr.  O'Donnell  Is  a 
little  apt  to  confuse  mere  noise  with 
comedy.    The  part  of  I'opoff  does  not 
require  "sagging"  and  the  antics  of  a 
burlesque   comedian.     Instrinslcally  It 
is  not  vulgar,-  It  should  not  be  made  so. 
Mr   Poppet),  in  the  first  act,  falls  into 
the  same  trap  for  a  few  moments,  but, 
happily,  he  recovers.  , 

The  chorus  is  very  well  trained  and 
sings  with  gusto.  The  settings,  al- 
though lacking  In  great  distinction,  are 
attractive.  An  audience  which  filled  the 
theatre  applauded  enthusiastically,  and 
settled  back  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
when  Mr.  Brian  responded  with  a  cur- 
tain .speech  In  which  he  called  upon  the 
Deity  to  bless  them. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Ladles' , 
Night,"  a  farce  In  three  acts,  by  Avery  _ 
Hopwood  and  Charlton  Andrews.  Orlgl-  ] 
nally  performed  at  the  Eltlnge  Theatre, 
New  York,  Aug.  9,  1920'.    The  cast:  I 

C5,,,„„   „  Maitelon  La  Varre  ; 

STizon. . ■■■■■■  -  Eileen  Wilson 

Dulcy  Walters   t 

Tt TT-oifttw*  _.  John  ArtnUT  j 

Jimmy  \\  alters  -   ,  n«.„  trin^r  ■ 

^S'^r.v;;::.v:;:.-".v,:^^Sl 

1  \ir«   SiShultz   _...Mrs.  Stuart  Ronsoo 

mS'  cVe^n  -Pearl  Jardl-nnere  I 

Si'X^a:;:::::::::::::::~B&l 


,   „  xfiUle  Fintnore 

J'^^wo^ai^.v;;.-  ■;:-::::^!^^^\ 

5'l^an:::::::;::::::::::::  ^^^if-^ 

Last  night's  production  at  the  .  y 
mouth   gives    Mr.    Hopwood   the   d  s- 
tinction   of  being   the  author  of  l".o 
nlav  ncAV  appearing  on  Boston  stag.^,, 
a  distinction  the  character  of  1 
do  not  venture  to  ascertain.    We  ratlier 
fancy    that    Mr.    Andrews,    who  once 
wrote  a  book  on  the  principles  of  the  j 
drama,  principles  which  he  now  seem- 
Ingly  delights  to  overturn,  is  not  the  1; 
heaviest  contributor  to  this  vehicle  of. 
laughter— "Ladles'  Night"  In  a  word.  | 
For  the  piece  smacks  from  end  to  ena 
of  the  familiar  faculties  and  not  too 
clean  mind  of  Mr.  Hopwood,  th>tt  keen 
puveyor  to  the  out  and  out  commercial 
theatre.  .      .  , 

"Ladles'  Night"  Is  fashioned  along 
well  tried  formulae.  There  Is  one  act. 
speedy  enough  In  itself,  which  lays  the 
oremises;  another  unfolds  them  with 
careful  exactitude  for  all  details;  and 
a  third  untangles  the  knotted  threads 
of  manufactured  life.  And  over  all  is 
laid  a  coating  of  smut,  appealing 
^tronglv  we  suspect  to  that  element 
which  draped  the  curblngs,  while  others 
marched  away  to  Flander's  Fields.  . 

The  plot  of  "Lddles'  Night"  iB  a  | 
fiercely  bubbling,  effervescent  one.  In  , 
brief.  It  tells  the  tale  of  sundry  raen 
preparing  for  a  costume  ball  from  which 
they  resently  depart,  because  of  the 
overpowering  presence  of  the  police. 
Escape  lies  quickest  through  a  Turkish 
bath  predominatingly  feminine.  What 
dramatist,  or  playwright  as  dignified 
exponents  of  culture  more  condescend- 
ine-iy  05. M  thes»  srMsans  of  the  laugh  and 


NAT  NAZARRO  HEADS 

BILL^^  MAJESTIC 

Other  Qever  Acts  on  Straight  Vaude- 
ville Program 
The  program  at  the  Shubert  Majestic 
Theatre  Is  composed  entlrtly  of  strtlght 
vaudeville  acts  this  week,  with  Nat 
Nazarro.  Jr.,  as  the  headllner.  For  the 
second  time  this  season  Nazarro.  one 
of  the  youngest  vaudevlUe  stars,  ap- 
peared in  a  whlriwUid  of  music  and 
dancee,  supported  by  a  Jazz  orchestra 
and  Buddy,  a  singer,  and  Helene,  a 
graceful  little  dancer.  Nazarro  him- 
self takes  a  leading  part 'In  the  act, 
which  Is  entertaining  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Klmberly  and  Page  have  an  aniuslng 
comedy  sketch,  "Spring  Is  Calling,  and 
John  Jess  and  an  able  company  show 
a  bit  of  human  nature  In  "A  Fr 
Feud."  '  _  ^» 

Flora  Hoffman  sing*  a  numl>er  01 
songs  of  different  types,  Julia  Curtis. 
;  mimic  comedienne,  gives  her  impress  ons 
of  well  known  entertainers,  and  other 
numbers  that  complete  the  program 
are:  Calvert  and  Shayne.  with  some 
good  songs;  Pari*  and  Pe 
some  unusual  jumping  a- 
stunts;  Garland  and  Smlt' 
pin  wheels,  In  a  skilful 
whirling  act;  the  Shubert 
and  last  on  the  bill,  1 
"Visions  de  Art,"  In  whidh  a  living 
model  In  various  poses  becbmes  a  part 
of  a  series  of  projected  pictures 


SATIRICAL  COMEDY 
HEADS  B.  FAITH'S  BILL 

Former  Ziegfeld  FolHes  Girl  Haa 
Leading  Part 

De  Lyle  Alda,  a  former  2aegfeM  Fol- 
lies girt,  m  "Sadle-One  Tbose 
Glris"  a  satirical  comedy.  Is  the  big 
feature  of  the  bUl  at  B.  F.  K^-th's  The- 
atre this  week. 

Miss  Alda  is  not  only  pretty,  bat  an 

^^<=cr  has"°r'':nus^^l  reTopmJn't^ 
K  scene  rann^oun^ed 
ored  style  by  the  actors.     Then  there 
are  two  excellent  dancers,  Messrs.  Tler- 
ney        Donnelly,  who  skow  something 

"^tiier  acts  on  the  bin  were  W.  C. 

Epel^s^anfcompany  in  a  laughable^pan- 

tomlmlc  sketch  on  the  f    ""^''Z \,oVn- 
er  brothers,  instrumentalists  an"!^""^ 
eSlans;     the  Bricklayers,  an  acrobatic 
comedy  act;     Dolly  Kay.  an  Irrepres 

sible  singer  of  By''<=«>P^^f  Not 
Dunbars,  In  mimicry  and  "W"^'  . 
ton  and  Nicholson  In  a  <^^^^^'^^^^^^- 
Frank  Ward  and  his  miniature  dolls, 
and  van  Celto  and  Mary  In  foot  feats. 


l;i6  laurels  of  L^riJillna  Farrar  wUl 
not  let  Mary  Qardon  eleep.  Hearing 
that  Mlsa  Farrar,  under  the  fatherly 
oaro  of  Mr.  BeJasco,  wlU  etarUo  the 
country  In  the  spoken  drama.  Mlae  Oar- 
rien,  who,  as  her  manager  proudly  saya, 
IS  "original.  If  nothing  elae,"  will  also 
appear  In  a  reaJ  play  without  muslo. 

Two  slngera.  famous  for  their  acting 
In    opera,    after    years    of  triumphs, 
lampted  fortune  In  the  spoken  drama. 
Victor  Maurel  appeared  In  comedy  In 
Paris  with  lamentable  result.    He  man- 
tully  confessed  hia  mistake  In  a  letter 
to  a  Paris  JoumaJ  and  promised  to  ex- 
plain why  acting  In  opera  Is  very  dif- 
ferent  from  acting  m  a  play.  This 
promise  he  did  not  fulfil,  we  regret  to  I 
say.    Gemma  BelUnolonl,  In  the  elgh-  ' 
ties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century, 
was  probably  the  greatest  dramatlo  so- 
prano In  the  musical  world.    Her  voice 
became  worn.    She  attempted  to  play 
the  part  of  the  heroine  In  "La  Dame  I 
nux  CameUas."    Her  performance  was' 
drplorable.  whereas  In  "1*  Travlata." 
Impersonating    the   same   woman,  she 
\hrllled  audiences  In  many  cities. 

Miss  Garden  Is  "original  if  nothing 
else."    This  reminds  us  of  the  Archl- 
duo's   song   in    Offenbach'*  "Madame 
Archlduo"; 

Orlglnall  orlglnall 
Comblen  Je  suls  orlglnall 
Whatever  fortune  may  befall  these 
cwo  singers,  Miss  Karrar  may  exclaim: 
"At  least,  I  am  the  greatest  actress  of 
Melrose,  Mass.";  while  Miss  Garden 
may  boast  that  she  Is  the  most  consplc- 
•jous  actress  who  happened  to  be  born 
'.n  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 


around  under 

IL  '  Wo  jiovL-r  he.U  Jai^l  In  high  esteem.; 
There  was  poace  IbetA'ern  S'.sera's  king' 
and  the  hous^  of  Jael  a  husband.  When 
eisera  was  defeated,  Jael  went  out  toj 
meet  hlra  and  urged  lilm  to  enter  har 
tfliit  and  fear  not.  Ho  craved  water; 
she  ffave  him  milk.  When  he  was  aileepj 
she  drove  the  nail.  Thus  did  she  mosti 
treacherously  violate  the  law  of  eastern 
hoepitallty  and  honor.  Yet  If  It  had  not 
been  for  her.  we  nhould  not  have  had 
the  superb  song  of  Deborah  with  the 
rnemoralblo  lines: 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  h«  lay 

down; 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell; 
Where  he  bowed,  there  lie  (fell  down 
dead. 

Lines  that  perhaps  Inspired  l>ryden  to 
write  his  "None  Tjut  the  Brave,"  etc 

As  for  the  driving  of  nails  Into  Images, 
there  Is  a  mass  of  folk  lore  in  "The 
Magic  Art."  a  section  of  Frazer  s  "Gol- 
den Bough,"  but  the  driving  was  usu- 
ally  with  evil  Intent  against  the  person 
represented  by  the  laiage. 


LOVE  RESERVED 

(For  the  Boston  Herald) 
laugh  and  a  kiss  for  Marjorle, 
Forget-Me-Nots  for  Jean, 
iolets  wet  from  the  woods  of  May 
For  a  girl  I  have  never  seen. 
I  think  of  Jean  and  Marjorle 

When  the  morning  sun  first  fleams 
Tet  the  other  girl  comes  sweet  as  Joy 
To  haunt  me  In  my  dreams. 

The  girl  of  my  dreams  seems  made  fot 

me 

^    With  deep  and  thoughtful  eyes. 
With  mouth  that  curves  to  tenderness. 

Or  sweetly  smiles  surprise. 
She  understands  me  well,  this  girl. 

She  knows  what  my  hopes  all  mean  

So  I've  only  a  kisS  for  Marjorle, 
Only  a  flower  for  JeanI 
Milton,  H.  W.  M. 


AUDIENCE  AND  CRITIC3 

(A.  B.  WalMey  in  the  London  Times) 
I  have  more  than  once  beTvaJled  the 
nuisance  of  the  amateurs  who  rush  up 
to  one  in  the  first  Interval  with,  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  It  Pretty  poor 
stuff,  eh?"  The  more  knowing  ones  con- 
tent themselves,  as  they  pass  you,  with  a 
raised  eyettrow  and  a  droop  of  the 
mouth.  It  Is  useless  to  tell  them  that  I 
am  Just  letting  It  happen  to  me  and 
shall  probably  not  begin  to  "think" 
about  It  until  I  am  in  Uio  taxt  And 
they  would  only  put  me  down  for  an 
accomplished  liar  if  I  told  them  the 
whole  monstrous  truth:  that,  even  In 
tho  ta:xl,  a  cigarette,  the  cool  air  of  the 
night,  the  lights  along  the  Embankment, 
are  still  postponing  opinions  about  the 
play.  These,  in  fact,  do  not  emerge,  if 
they  ever  do  emerge,  until  one's  first 
slip  of  "copy"  is  well  under  way.  Mean- 
while the  amateur  critics  have  already 
delivered  themselves  of  definite  opinions 
expressed  with  an  emphasis  that  would 
frighten  any  editor  in  London  out  of  his 
wits,  at  the  supper  table  or  in  the  smok- 
ing room  or  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus. 
It  is,  by  the  way,  those  amateur  critics, 
not  the  pi-ofessionals,  whom  the  man- 
ager ought  to  fear.  It  Is  they,  not  tho 
Press,  who  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of 
a  play. 


■'I  .'.  i.j:u  liii-  ji.j.  I  11. lieaned  his 
spat.s  for  «ome  time,  Perhaps  you  know 
th»t  liaforgue — who  had  been  reader 
to  the  mother  of  the  Boche  Oulllaumo 
Ho«i«nzollem — vaa  particularly  neat  In 
Ills  dross.  He  followed  the  London 
fa.shions.  His  utnbrellA  was  Irreproach- 
able, as  In  the  full  Ifngth  sketch  of  'him 
by  Skrrblna.  He  In  there  represented 
as  wearing  a  silk  hat,  a  stand-up  col- 
lar, a  short  coat — quite  comme  11  faui 
— but  I  do  not  detect  spats. 

Accept,   monsieur,    the   expreselon  of 
my  mo.st  tflstingulshed  sentiments. 

AOHILLE  FLEURET. 

  t 

VISITORS 

(FV>r  The  Bonton  Herald) 
Melissy's  always  talkln'  of  the  time  she 

had  In  town. 
And  now  she's  writ  to  Mary  Smith  and 

asked  her  to  come  down; 
For  Mary  went  to  st-liool  with  her,  and 

John  and  I  were  pals. 
But  I  can't  abide  the  stuck-up  pride  of 
Mary's  city  gals. 

The  Smiths  they  hav*  a  pair  of  them, 

right  up  to  date  and  slick. 
And  one  Is  goin'   to  college — her  talk 

would  make  you  sick! 
The  other's  writin'  shorthand  for  lawj'er 

Smartie  .Small. 
Who's  got  a  pull  In  politics,  and  thinks 
he  knows  It  all. 

Mellssy  !»ays  they're  mighty  grand,  as 

stylish  as  can  be; 
They   call    tlieir   dinner   luncheon  and 

their  supper  they  call  tea; 
They're  all  het  up  with  family  pride- 
by  Jing,  that  makes  me  tired— 
Their  old  folks  were  as  poor  as  mice 
when  John  and  T  were  hired! 

John  Smith  he  ain't  a-oomlng.   But  he'll 

supply  the  cash, 
And  stick  to  work  while  Mary  and  the 

gals  can  cut  a  dash; 
He  gets  the  tliln  milk  of  the  pan;  the 

women  get  the  cream. 
,  I  guess  .John  ain't  no  happier  than  when 
I         he  drove  a  team. 
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EVER  THE  SAMB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  latest  Chinese  murder,  as  reported 
here,  was  by  a  knife  embedded  in  the 
skull  of  the  victim.  A  symbolic  meaning 
was  attached  to  this  method;  it  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  we  can  learn  the 
true  meaning,  since  this  method  has 
been  in  use  time  out  of  mind.  In  the 
newly  discovered  Edwin  Smith  medical 
papyrus  (of  about  the  16th  cenrtury,  B. 
C),  sundry  such  knife  wounds  of  the 
head  are  described  and  the  treatment 
detailed  with  care.  Still  earlier  was  the 
custom  of  trephining  (better  trepanning 
for  any  time  not  very  recent),  that  is, 
opening  tlie  skull  by  saws,  etc.;  even  in 
the  later  stone  age  this  was  so  common 
that  in  one  find  of  120  skulls,  eight  were 
trepanned.  This  custom  was  so  much 
used,  say  200  odd  years  ago,  that  Will- 
lam  of  Nassau  was  trepanned  17  times, 
and  his  kinsman,  Philip  of  Nassau,  27 
times;  the  custom  has  again  come  into 
vogue,  especially  during  the  recent  war. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  very 
voluminous,  but  no  more  for  us  here. 

The  earliest  head  Injury,  which  many 
of  us   learned   about,   was  in  Judges, 
chapter  iv.,  where  Jael  is  described  as 
driving  a  nail  into  the  head  of  ^  fugitive 
whom  she  had  enticed;  this  I  have  never 
yet  seen  explained  by  the  almost  Inter 
mlnable   matter  about   nails,   part  of 
which  got  published  during  the  war  in 
connection  with  the  German  driving 
nalls-into-statutea — a    curious  eurvlvai 
from  more  savage  times  (or  rather  peo 
pies,  since  the  cusUmu  stlU  is  extant  in 
Alirica). 

CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


CONCERNING  JAEL 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  discussing  vari- 
ous pictures,  criticized  adversely  Pletro 
Testa's  portrayal  of  Hector  dragged 
about  the  walls  of  Troy,  a  certain  pict- 
ure of  Joseph's  temptation,  one  of  Moses 
praying  between  Hiu-  and  Aaron.  He 
then  came  to  Jael. 

"The  picture  of  Jael  nailing  the  head 
of  iSlsera  unto  the  ground  seems  ques- 
tionable In  some  draughts;  while  Slsera 
Is  made  to  lie  in  a  prone  posture,  and 
the  nail  driven  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  head;  wtaereas  it  Is  plainly  deliv- 
ered that  Jael  struck  t'ne  nail  through 
his  temples,  and  fastened  him  to  the 
ground:  and  wlilch  was  the  most  proper 
and  penetrable  part  of  the  skull;  such 
i|»  a  woman's  hand  might  pierce,  drlv- 
a  lartfe  nail  through,  and  longer  than 
e  breadth  of  a  head,  according  to  the 
isorlptloii — that  Sihe  took  no  ordinary 


PETTISJPIANiST,  PLAXS 
FOR  FIRST  TIME  HERE 

Has  Sound  Qualities,  but  Is  Lacking 
in  Interpretation 

Afitiley  Pettis,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Steiner.t  Hall  and 
then  played  for  the  flrsc  time  In  Boston. 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Bach, 
Chromatic  Fantasde  and  Fugue;  Bach- 
Lav:.ginao,  My  Heart  Ever  Faithful; 
Haydn.  Variations.  F  minor;  Brahms, 
Rhapsody,  op.  79,  No.  2,  Intermezzo,  op. 
117,  No.  2;  Chopin,  Ballade,  op.  47, 
Nocturne,  op.  27,  No.  1,  Scherzo,  op.  3^; 
Debussy,  Clair  de  Lune;  Antonio  de 
CJrassI,  Rhapsodic  Prelude  (MS.  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Pettis);  Liszt,  St.  Francois 
de  Paul,  Marchant  sur  les  flots. 

This  young  pianist,  who  comes  from 
San  Francisco,  seemed  at  first  con- 
strained. His  performance  of  Bach'a 
Fantasle  and  the  Variations  by  Haydn 
was  straightforward,  honest,  but  too 
square-toed.  Tlie  Variations  sihould  be 
played  as  if  they  occurred  to  the  pianist 
at  the  moment.  Yesterday  they  were 
deliberate,  matter  of  fact,  without  the 
gallant  and  elegant  spirit  of  their 
period.  In  Brahma's  Rhapsody  the 
murky,  demoniacal  feeling  was  lacking, 
and  here,  as  occasionally  in  precedling 
pieces,  the  rhythm  was  neither  in- 
exorable nor  elusive.  But  Ohopln's 
Ballade  Mr.  Pettis  played  with,  grreater 
freedom  and  in  a  finer  Interpretative 
manner.  Why  Jn  the  world  did  the 
amiable  Lavlgnac  wish  to  turn  Bach's 
song  with  Its  endless  repetitions  Into  a 
concert  piece? 

air.  Pettis  has  already  sound  qualities 
as  a  pianist.  Now  let  him  give  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  art  of  interpreta- 
tion. 1'.  H. 


A  tailor  was  shot  In  New  York  las 
Sunday.    The  surprising  feature  of  th 
Incident  Is  that  the  "gunman"  was 
stranger,  not  a  "client";  that  Is  to  sa 
a  patient; 


POET 


SPATS  AND  THE 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

M'hen  I  read  your  article  aljout  spat 
and  M.  Herkimer  Johnson.  I  said  t> 
myself,  where  have  I  read  a  poem  li 
my  native  language  In  which  spats  ar. 
Introduced?  At  last  I  had  It.  Th( 
French  of  Jutes  Laforgue  Is  not  easily 
translatable,  and  I  cannot  reproduce 
In  English  with  complete  accuracy  the 
lines  this  poet,  who  died  so  young. 
wTote  In  his  "Complalnte  d'un  autre 
Dimanche."  He  represents  himself  as 
sitting  in  his  room  while  a  bitter  Oc- 
tober wind  cuts  through  the  window. 
On  the  sill  are  drying— "since  when?" — 
a  pair  of  white  spats  which  badly  spot 


But  we'll' give  them  hearty  welcome,  and 

put  the  place  in  shape- 
There  ain't  no  smarter  woman  than  Me- 

lissy  on  the  Cape! 
I'm    sorry    John    ain't    coming,    for  I 

sometimes  kind  o'  wish 
To  know  if  he  remembers  when  we  both 
were  peddlin'  flshl 
Orleans.     MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

"PHOTOS"   AND  "TINTYPES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  miserable  being  that  first  said  or 
wrote  "photo"  must  have  been  the  per- 
son who  asks  you  for  your  "ad-dress." 
That  always  sets  my  teeth  on  edge. 
Words  fall  me  when  I  try  to  express  my 
opinion  of  the  person  or  a  newspaper 
that  would  say,  write,  or  even  think, 
"kidnapiied'  with  one  "p."  K.  N. 

Cambridge. 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French  sympathizes 
with  us  in  dislike  of  the  word  ■■photo." 
'■It  is  a  careless,  if  not  a  contemptuous, 
refeience  to  the  word  'photograph,'  and 
is  not  recognized  by  the  photographic 
;->ress,  of  which  I  have  been  a  member 
Klnce  190S." 

Mr.  French  encloses  his  editorlaf  ar- 
icle  on  the  subject  published  In  the 
Photo-Era  Magazine  of  January,  1908. 
He  there  classed  "photo,  "  as  applied  to 
1.  photograph,  with  "pants,"  "gents."  He 
adds: 

"While  you  are  In  the  mood,  you  may 
as  well  Include  the  term  'tintype,'  which 
is  used  by  many  unphotographic  people 
for  'ferrotype.'  although  this  quickly 
prepared  photograph  (direct  positive)  l"s 
no  longer  popular.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  tin  whatever  In  a 
so-called  tintype.  The  ferrotype  (cor- 
rectly named)  consists  exclusively  of  a 
ihin  sheet  of  iron  coated  with  either 
black  or  brown  varnish.  The  photogra- 
pher (ferrotyper)  Immerses  the  ferro- 
type plate  In  a  sliver  solution  and  ex- 
poses It  while  wet  in  a  carnera  made 
for  the  purpose.  He  then  develops, 
rinses  and  dries  It.  I  have  no  serious 
objection  to  the  slang  phrase,  'Not  on 
your  tintype,'  as  it  slgT|lfies  emphasis, 
and  Is  not,  strictly  sp'eaklng,  photo- 
raphlc  parlance." 

Robert  Hunt,  who  Invented  this  proc- 
ess In  1844,  gave  the  name  "ferrotype" 
to  it;  but  he  first  used  the  word  "ener- 
glatype." 


MARBLE  LORE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  common  marbles,  '^commies," 
may  have  been  known  as  "grays"  in 
Milwaukee,  but  In  San  Francisco  we 
called  them  "dobles,"  because  we 
thought  they  were  made  of  adobe  mud. 
But  none  of  the  ordinary  games  for  the 
California  kid.  He  wishes  action,  so 
taking  a  few  marbles  in  his  closed  hand, 
he  shouts  at  his  opponent,  "Odd  or 
even!"  The  Idea  is,  of  course,  to  guess 
whether  the  number  of  marbles  con- 
cealed is  odd  or  even.  The  winner  takes 
them  all.  A  boy  could  be  cleaned  In 
about  five  minutes,  but,  a  dead-game 
gamblter,  he  would  walk  off  without 
batting  an  eye. 

Allston.       WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 

We,  too,  have  been  In  Arcadia.  We , 
played  odd  or  even  with  godless  youths  . 
In  our  little  village  and  were  Invariably  \ 
skinned.  Bad  luck  has  pursued  us  ever  | 
since. — Ed. 


THE   B08T0NIAN  "R" 

As  the  World  W  axs; 

I  hope  that  "Idaholcus"  read  my  sec- 
ond letter  on  the  Boston  'Y"  and  noted 
my  strictures  on  certain  of  tho  faults 
In  our  local  pronunciation. 

It  1b  certainly  not  my  Intention  or 
desire  to  "slur"  the  speech  peculiarities 
of   any   part  of   the  English-speaking 
world.     Indeed,    having   just   returned  i 
from  a  trip  to  central  New  York,  I  am 
<;ii!te  ready  to  concede  that  the  Sym- 
(■use  "r"  has  much   more  In   common  I 
with  that  of  Boise  than  with  that  of  : 
Boston.      Numerically     then,    we   ere  I 
plainly  provincials.  \ 
But   please,    "Idaholcus"   and  others  | 
from  the  West,  If  some  one  meets  you 
on  the  street  and  saya  that  he  wants 
to  ahsk  you   If  the  Nawth  station  lf> 
neah  heah,  adding  that  he  wishes  to 
take  the   hahf   pahst    faw    train  fah 
Bahth,  don't  at  once  conclude  that  he 
desires  to  Impress  you  with  his  auperlah 
culchah.     He   Is  Ju.st   talking  100  per 
cent,  down  east  Yankee,  and  ia  neither 
proud  of  It  nor  ashamed  of  it. 

And  by  the  way,  I  suggest  In  all  se- 
riousness that  the  determination  of  the 
linguistic  frontier  of  the  "r"  would  pre- 
sent an  interesting  and  fruitful  subject 
for  a  doctor's  dissertation  in  modern 
philology.  It  runs  somewhere  across 
the  western  half  of  Ma.ssachusetts  and 
I've  never  discovered  Just  where. 

WILLIAM  HOWELL  REED. 
Roxbury. 

When  a  man  la  publicly  attacked  it 
print,  when  hIa  motives  for  an  actior 
are  quertloned.  when  he  Is  roundlj 
abused,  he  is  fooUsh  to  reply,  If  he  1? 
oonsdoua  -of  his  o'wn  Integrity.  Th( 
accuser,  the  revller,  has  the  first  hear- 
ing. The  man  that  replies,  denies.  Is 
not  Bure  of  bo  large  an  audience. 
Renan  -was  once  asked  -why  he  did  not 
answer  a  charge  made  against  him.  He 
smiled  his  Justly  celebrated  smile. 
"Never  answer  an  accuser  at  once.  Let 
a  year  or  two  go  by.  When  he  has  for- 
gotten the  fnatter,  attack  him  with  all 
your  strength." 

Cardinal  Mazarln  was  Trlclously  satir- 
ized by  many  pamphleteers.     He  wa^ 
apparently    greatly    Irritated  thereby, 
j  and  went  about  purchasing  the  pam- 
I  phlets  as  If  he  wished  to  burn  them. 
,|  AVhen  he  had   collected  many  he  se- 
j  cretly  sold  them  and  thus  gained  10,000 
.  ecus.     He   laughed   and    said:  "The 
French  are  an  amiable  folk.   As  long  as 
I  allow  them  to  sing  and  •write  they 
let  me  do  what  I  wish." 

EARLY  PHOTOQRAPHY  IN  BOSTON 
As  the  World  Wags: 

On  Sept.  17,  1SB9,  a  pliotorraph  of 
the  parade  whldh  was  a  feature  of  the 
Franklhi  celWbratlon  of  that  date,  wae 
taken  ty  a  can.era  located  In  an  up- 
stairs ■window  on  Tremont  xlow,  as  the 
pn.o<?psl;?u  was  halted  on  Court  street. 
This  photograph  Is  10  inches  wide  by 
IZVi  Inches  In  depth,  and  is  framed  and 
hangs  on  th<  waJls  of  the  Frankl!.-, 
Typoeraphlcal  Society  roonu.  Mr. 
William  U.  Sl-riaber  of  60  Court  street 
gave  tho  photograph  to  this  soolet>  and 
proDa.bly  kn  'ws  by  whom  tho  oauiera 
was  owned  ">,  ere  you  a  membtr  of  the 
above  Hoclety  you  would  noi  havf 
needed  to  say.  "I  do  not  know"  -jU  thli: 
8Ul>Jeot  -'..BONAilD  RAYM''»NO 

We  have  l.o'  been  Incite  1  to  Jjln  the 
Fr.Tnklln     1  ypograigjl:;al    6ocift}.  We 
i  doubt  If  we  a:  e  ellgiole,  kind  sir.— Ed. 
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ALL   UP   FOR   THE  AVE8TA 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Is  not  all  this  stuff  being  doled  out 
to  us  by  Sir  Arthtir  Conan  Doyle  merely 
another  one  of  his  InimTtable  stories 
We  are  all  famlUar  ■with  Lincoln's  ts 
mous  remark  about  "part  of  tho  poop', 
all  the  time."  and  Bir  0>nan  knows  hi 
can  lead  a  few  from  tho  narrow  path, 
as  did  Dowie,  Schlatter,  Joseph  Smith 
and  others. 

The  only  new  attachment  Sir  Arthur 
has  ds  the  camera.    So  far  as  wo  know 
there  were  no  cameras  when  spiritual 
ism  was  first  Introduced  to  man.  Le 
us  go  back   to   the   times   of  Cjtul 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire  and  a 
believer  in  the  Avesta,  the  sacred  book 
of  the  flro  worshipers,  and  then  visit 
In  our  mind's  eye  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Shlraz,   where   were  the   palace  of  s 
Darius  and  his  tomb,  as  well  as  the  ; 
tombs  of  several  of  his  Illustrious  suc- 
cessors.    Here  on   tho   high  ■walls  in 
tho  rear  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  are 
Inscrlibed   not  only   the   names  of  the  , 
kings,  but  still  plainly  discernible  are  ■ 
tho  busts  of  the  kings  cut  In  the  rock. 
Over  each  figure  Is  cut  the  half-length 
Fereuer  or  aura  of  the  person  as  taught 
In  the  Avesta.  These  "angelic  essences" 
are  the  "spirits"  of  the  living  and  do  ^ 
not  die  with  the  body. 

■WIio  knows  but  if  it  had  not  been  , 
for  Thermopylae  the  Avesta  might  have  j 
b*n  the  sacred  book  of  the  world  to-  r 
day,  for  God  had  not  yet  made  his  ap-  , 
pearance  on  tho  scene.  This  wonderful  r 
palace  was  burned  by  Alexander  200 
years  before  Christ  appeared,  but  spirit-  - 
ualism  T  S3  recognized  even  then. 
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■        r      ■     .liUtlffs  lay  ■.- 
•  ^B  of  p.i^eantrj-  or  in  drama  a*  uiuii  ; 
stood  In  our  present  day.  but  It  u^s 
glad  to  eee  a  beginning  of  an  Interest- 
Thre«    thousana    years    anci    ^^'^^''Mlng  experiment,  which  should  be  con 
■  came  the  Persian  poet.  Omar  Khayyam.     tinutd.  t 
a  devout  follower  of  the  Avesta,  who  |  ' 


"And  Utely.  by  the  tavern  door  a«ape, 
Came   shining    througH   tlie   dusk  an 
angel  shape." 

Why  try  to  lead  the  people  bacikward 
to  the  old  reJlglons  that  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  when  there  are  bet- 
ter things  ahead  for  humanity? 

GEORGE  M.  FOITNTAiTN. 

Stratham.  N.  H.   

DR.  CABOT  AND  CATGUT 
As  the  World  Wagsi 

In  The  Herald  for  ApHl  tS.  In  the  j 
column  adjoining  you.  Dr.  Richard  C.  | 
Cabot  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "to  call  a  . 
string  quartet  the  scraping  of  horse- 
hairs on  cat's  bowels'  Is  Uterally  true." 

Ought  we  not  to  correct  this  deluded  ( 
view  of  the  etymology  or  Inwardness,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  word  catgut?  Nothing. 
>-ould  be  more  plausible  than  the  re- 
reived  understanding  of  It.  I  admit.  For 
■<  long  time  I  myself  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  catgut  could  mean  noth- 
ing but  the  Intestines  of  a  cat.  TN  hlle 
I  timber-cruising  In  Canada,  however.  I  j 
killed  a  wild  cat  In  the  Interests  of  a 
partner  who  had  snapped  the  E  string  of 
his  violin.  I  failed  completely  In  my  ef- 
fort to  make  a  musical  accessory  out  of 
that  cat's  Intestines. 

But  even  so.  my  faith  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  was  not  shaken.  I  attrib- 
uted my  failure  to  the  undoubted  fact 
that  this  particular  cat  had  recently 
been  In  a  brush  with  a  porcupine,  and 
Its  Intestines  were  shot  through  and 
through  with  the  quills,  which  as  Is  well 
known,  have  a  way  of  working  in.  I 
took  It— and  perhaps  Dr.  Cabot  will 
think  my  position  not  unreasonable— 
that  the  crippling  of  that  cat's  gut  had 
resulted  In  a  loss  of  tone. 

On  looking  Into  the  New  International, 
however.  I  find  that  catgut  is  generally 
prepared  from  the  intestines  of  sheep, 
more  rarely  from  those  of  the  horse,  ass 
or  mule,  but  never  from  those  of  the 
cat.  This  encylopedla  observes  that 
there  has  probably  been  a  popular  con- 
fusion with  kit.  cat.  of  kit.  fiddle,  from 
Latin  cithara,  etc. 

RICHARO  MATTHEWS  HALLET. 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 
Dr.  Cabot  sinned  In  good  company. 
We  now  quote  from  Artemus  Ward's 
account  of  his  sojourn  at  Asplnwall. 
"At  the  Howard  House  the  man  of  sin 
rubbeth  the  hair  of  the  horse  to  the 
bowels  of  the  cat,  and  our  girls  are 
waving  their  lily-white  hoops  In  the 
dazzling  waltz."  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  In 
his  "Orchestration"  speaks  of  fiddle 
strings  as  made  from  the  entrails  of  the 
sheep.  "The  word  'catgut.'  however, 
appears  to  be  not  a  popular  mistake, 
but  actually  'cat-gut,'  that  Is  to  say, 
entrails  of  the  cat.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
deprive  the  cat  of  this  Its  only  tltj^  to 
usefulness,  but  there  Is  no  record  that 
flddle-strings  were  ever  so  made."  That 
the  word  "kit,"  meaning  a  small  fiddle — 
Prince  Turveydrop  played  one  for  his 
!  dancing  lessons— Is  derived  from  "cith- 
ara" Is  doubtful.- Ed. 

HURCH  FEDERATION 
GIVES  BIBLE  DRAMA 


Tlip.y  u-cre  talking  afbout  - 
•"Moron"  at  the  Porpliyr>-:  When  did 
the  word  come  Into  use  In  English?  Who 
hitroduced  It?  What  Is  the  derivation 
of  It?  The  Greek  lexicon  of  our  youth 
was  consulted  by  a  college  graduate 
who  oould  not.  to  eave  his  life,  give  the 
principal  parts  of  "pheml"  or  decline 
"baslleus,"  even  If  he  could  give  the 
letter*  of  the  Greek  alphabet  In  order. 
He  found  several  words:  Moron,  tlie 
black  miflberry;  Moron,  a  city  of  Lusi- 
tanla  on  the  Tagus;  Moros,  man's  ap- 
pointed lot.  At  last  Mr.  Herfcimer  John- 
son, with  a  suiperior  smile,  turned  to 
the  adjective  "mores'! — wll'n  the  first 
"o"  an  omega,  meaning  dull,  sluggish, 
slow,  silly,  foolish;  but  Mr.  Johnson 
could  not  tell  us  when  the  word,  mean- 
ing "arrested  mental  development"  or 
"sluggi.5 h-mlnded,"  came  into  general 
,  use.  He  Insisted,  however,  on  reading 
a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Abel  Adams  of  Anitierfst,  N.  H..  whose 
contributions  to  The  Herald  have  been 
warmly  appreciated  by  its  readers. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
wo  are  enabled  to  publish  Mr.  Adams's 
letter  on.  this  Interesting  subject,  in- 
teresting to  all,  for,  however  foolish  or 
dull  a  man  may  be,  he  is  siure  that 
everyone  else  ie  duller  or  more  foolisli. 
Mr.  Adams  writes: 


LIKE  NORMAL  CHILDREN 
"When  our  Intellectual  critic  com- 
pares our  morons  with  a  normal  child 
of  11  In  the  fifth  grade  In  the  matter 
of  Intellectual  capacity,  of  course  he 
means  by  "normal  child'  one  of  the 
generally  solitary  offspring  of  mated 
Intelllgensla.  For  one  of  our  morons  to 
be  of  equal  attainment,  he,  too,  must 
have  absorbed  the  teachlngrs  of  the  four 
prior  grades.  This  would  qualify  him 
In  considerable  degree  In  the  three 
'R'a.'  give  him  something  of  geography 
and  history,  something  of  natural  sci- 
ence. He  would  know  that  the  world 
was  round,  which  it. took  Galileo  to  dis- 
cover, and  then  the  Pope  would  not  be- 
lieve It.  He  would  read  English,  which 
Peter  the  Great  could  never  do.  His 
spelling  would  probably  be  about  like 
George  Washington's.  His  handwriting 
would  undoubtedly  be  better  than  that 
of  Richard  the  Llon-H«arted.  But 
more  important  than  all  this  gained 
equality  with  the  great  ones  of  thb  past 
Is  that  of  which  the  intellectuals  can- 
not deprive  him,  no  matter  what  they 


any  la  very  well  bajari'' 
a. 11.  .1  -istrates    with  extra/ordljiaj 

praolalon  th<»  art  of  ensemble  playing — 
an  ftrt  all  too  rare  In  these  day»  of  Uve 
hlffb  priced  atara. 

Mr.  Schwartz,  who  plays  the  role  of 
Chonon,  Uie  boy.  Is  not  bo  practiced 
an  aotor  as  he  Is  director.  He  Is  trainerl 
In  the  German  school,  with  which  -^e 
cannot  always  agree.  But  ho  plays  aj 
does  his  Qpmpany.  surely  and  naturaliy. 

"The  Dubbuk"  as  a  play  is  not  ppr- 
feot.    Its  toohnlque  Is  spotty,  and  It 
handicapped    even    for   people   of  i 
Jewish  faith,  because  of  Its  yory  exali'  ii 
literary  quality,  and  al.io  because  of  i  » 
crowded  symbolism-    But  aa  a  proil  i 
tlon.  both  beautiful  and  artistic,  it  I"  :< 
gem  of  a  kind  with  which  our  theaii> 
are  too  thinly  studded.  1*he  performau  - 
today  and  Sunday  should  be  deservpfii 
crowded  with  both  students  and  plea-  - 
ure  seekers  of  the  more  American i/eil 
playhou.ses.  1 


Mr.   E.    P.   Howard   some   days  ago 
asked  the  title  of  a  play  which  he  saw  j 
In  hia  boyhood  at  the  Boston  Museun 


try  to  do  to  him— his  serene  and  peace- |  in  this  play  William  Warren  acted  tlie 


-arge  Audience  Applauds  Beginning 

of  Interesting  Experiment 
"Jeremiah,"  a  religious  dram*  In  five 

cts  by  Eleanor  Wood  Whitman,  was 
resented  lasrt  evening  at  the  National 
I  heatre  by  the  Greater  Boston  Federa- 
on  of  Churches.  A  very  large  audience 

f  a  type  not  often  seen  In  plaj'houses, 
•as  held  spell-bound  to  the  end  of  a 
jng  performance,  and  showed  Its  en- ^ 
nuslasni  at  the  ecd  of  each  act.  I 

Perhaps  aat  Is  the  wrong  word  to  ttse,  | 
r  even  scene.  Of  actual  drama  there, 
<9  little;  the  story  of  Jeremiah,  his  j 
.^latlonshlp  to  his  people  and  to  the 
;od  of  the  Hebrew  race  Is  told  rather  j 
,y  narrative  than  by  illustrative  action 

f  the  theatre.   

The  first  Ecene  shows  the  ^'eadlne  day 
Hamutal,  his  sister,  shows  his 

ve  for  a  maiden,  and  his  call  W 
'4ven.   After  that  the  four  following 

enel  picture  the  downfall  of  a  wordb^ 

,oe  with  Jeremiah  Btandlng  almost 
;ion;  In  his  devotion  to  higher  thln^_ 

The  Federation  of  Churches  of  Greater 

oston   IS   consciously    endeavoring  to 


O  TEIMPORA 

"Last  night  the  end  of  a  not  wholly 
perfect  day  of  Christiaji  Endeavor  on 
farm  brought  rest  of  body  with  it  with 
the  last  chores  done,  but  only  to  give 
place  to  the  ever-present  peaxelessness 
of  mind  engendered  by  the  manifold 
problems  one's  duty  as  a  citizen  com- 
pels one  to  consider  In  what  should  be 
the  wholly  restful  and  soothing  perusal 
of  the  evening  paper. 

"Commenting  on  the  relation  of  mor- 
als, good  ones,  to  personal  observance 
of  the  "Volstead  act,  the  relation  of  im- 
morality to  votes  for  women,  the  duty 
of  an  American  citizen  to  Holy  Ru.'isia, 
all  these  and  more  I  found  with  unrest- 
ful  reactions.  It  was  with  a  -sense  of 
.«urcease  and  of  uplift  as  to  a  heavenly 
vacuum,  that  I  cajne  upon  the  editarial 
query.  'Are  we  importing  morions?' 
and  the  incontrovertible  demonstration 
that  praises  be,  we  were,  for  in  these 
words  of  cheer,  proving  beyond  doubt 
that  we  have  been  and  are  importing 
Uiem,  free  from  all  du'y,  as  they  re- 
strict in  no  way  our  home  production 
of  these  essential  elements  in  the  body 
politic,  lies  the  future  safety  and  sani- 
ty of  the  republic. 


O  MORONS 

"Of  them  It  was  written  by  one  of 
the  Intelligensia  that  ttiey  are  gene- 
rally lacking  in  moral  and  legal  sense; 
incapable  of  understanding  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  fit  for  only  the 
rudest  and  simplest  forms  of  labor, 
and  even  that  under  the  constant  di- 
rection of  others.  That  their  mental 
capacity  wou3d  be  about  that  of  a 
normal  child  of  11  years  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  a  public  school. 

"Such  are  the  attributes  of  the 
standardized  moron  according  to  the 
chart  of  his  soundings  from  .the  view 
point  of  the  intellectual  a.s  he  observes 
him  through  the  big  end  of  the  tel- 
escope in  the  murk  of  .sUitistics  and 
the  flying  debris  of  contemporaneous 
uplift.  So  doubtless  seem  the  attri- 
butes of  the  gentle  woodchuck  to  the 
well  trained  terrier  as  a  basis  of  his 
right  to  self-determination  of  his 
simple  life.  Consider  the  moron  as  one 
who  would  have  stability,  balance,  and 
proportion,  the  fundamental  attributes 
of  true  Americanism  rather  than  the 
instability,  the  wriggling  and  wobbling 
and  distortion  which  the  unsleeping  ef- 
forts of  the  Intellectuals  have  thrust 
upon  it,  and  watch  the  picture  change. 

MORONS  DESIRABLE  CITIZENS 

"If  our  morons  are  lacking  In  moral 
sense,  then  they  will  have  no  more  of  it 


ful  concrete  mind,  In  Its  moronic  mass, 
the  balance  on  the  whirling  wheels: 
which,  left  without  their  governor,; 
would  spin  the  nation  Into  chaos."  i 

CONCERNING  PLUMBERS  [ 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  today  In  a  large  and  thriv- 
ing city  of  Massachusetts  a  sign  which 
read,  "W.  S.  &  K.  S.  Swindells,  Plumb-, 
ers."  I 

Sometimes  a  name  seems  to  fit  a  busi- 
ness, so  to  speak,  making  It  so  much 
easier  to  remember.        A  KEGULiAR. 

When  did  the  plumber  first  become' 
the  subject  of  bitter  jesting;  when  was 
he  first  abused  on  the  stage,  in  carica- 
ture, and  in  paragraphs?  We  know  onlyi 
this:  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  an  artist- 
born  in  Antwerp,  emigrated  to  Eng-  i 
land  where  he  died  In  1667.  He  published! 
treatises  on  fortifications,  building,  etc.l 
In  one  of  his  books  we  find  this  sen-' 
tence:  "Solder,  wherewith  an  uncon- 
scionable plumber  can  engross  his  bill." 
In  Vanity  Fair,  published  just  before  the 
civil  war.  and  in  the  first  years  of  it, 
the  counter-jumper,  the  greedy  builder 
of  flimsy  factories,  the  fop  and  others 
are  attacked,  but  nowhere  in  the  six 
volumes  do  we  find  the  plumber  afe-) 
sailed.  It  is  true  that  "sanitary  plumb- 1 
ing"  was  not  then  the  rage:  that  set 
bathtubs  were  not  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable. We  have  known  one  or  two 
plumbers  in  private  life.  They  were 
men  of  reading,  Interested  in  art,  of  a 
charitable  disposition.  We  gay  this  be- 
cause we  may  soon  have  huslneaa  rela- 
tions wltli-otio«— JEDw 

pchwartz  Stars  In  "The  Dib- 
buk"  at  Grand  Opera  House  i 


I-tvp  -within  the  church  the  place  once 
Id  by  acted  drama.    It  went  far  last  1    than  they  need  for  their  own  use  and 
 ^  ^    will   not  seek   to  salve   their  fellow- 


evening  to  Bhow  the  <=f  ■°Pf^'*'°"  citizens  with  their  surplus.    If  they  are 

:rrgT'efabl,Vtery  rnd  Jwed"  a  deal:  lacking  in  legal  sense,  then  when  their 

of  care  and  work  upon  the  part  cA  the  fellow-morons    elect    their  representa- 

'•ery  large  body  of  actors,  the  choir  of  legislative  office  they  will  make 

Temple  Israel,  and  the  workers  of  infny  i^.^^.^^  \a.\va.    Certain  of  the  duties  of 

denominations.    How  far  It  ra  pos?iDi«  Mtizenshlp,  such  as  making  out  an  in- 

"to  foster  the  resumption  of  religion  ..  .^^^^         return  and  the  nomination  of 

Lord  upon  the  drama"  Is  a  large  ques-  ,  .j^^  j^^^^                office,  no  one  under- 

tlon.    That  a  splendid  chance  "  stands.    Their  fitness  for  rude  and  sim- 

for    recreation.    Instruction,    profit  pie  labor,  such  as  our  colonial  ancestors 


.many  Wnds  from 


'  --'-'^  1^^^  {3  performed  in  the  land  In  making  prep- 

Buch  perionn  aratlon  for  the  later-coming,  more  mer- 

nuich  clearer.  .    .  encour-  -urial  citizenry,  gives  promise  of  the 

The  audience  gave  f  .v.^  wtwk.  P'ouKhlng  of  abandoned  farms  and  the 

aeement  to  a  continuance  °  ,,  ^^j.^^.^  |i  establishment  of  new  ones.  Their  amon- 
It  could  not  say,  of  course.  ability  to   direction  by   others  sounds 

pleasantly  old-fashioned. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Dlb- 
buk,"  fantastic  play  In  three  acts,  by 
the  Yiddish  dramatlsU  Anskl.  Origi- 
nally produced  at  the  National  Theatre, 
Warsaw,  Poland.  First  performance  in 
Boston. 

In  the  performance  last  night  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  once  the  home  of 
heroic  melodrama,  but  now  more  fa 
mous  for  nightly  rendezvous  about  the 
roped  square  and  wrestling  mat,  Bos- 
ton audiences  were  given  their  first 
opportunity  to  see  a  play  of  more  tlian 
usual  Interest.  The  piece  Is  "The  Dib- 
buk."  acted  by  Maurice  Schwartz,  actor 
of  many  parts  and  director  of  the 
Jewish  Art  Theatre  In  New  Tork.  from 
whence  sprang  Ben  Ami. 

The  play  tells  the  story  of  a  poor 
young  student  In  love  with  a  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  his  father's  school- 
boy chum.  When  the  lad,  Chonon  by 
name.  Is  refusesd  In  marriage,  he  does 
and  his  epirit  enters  the  recesses  of 
the  young  girl's  heart.  Leah,  for  that  | 
Is  her  name,  becomes  possessed  by  the  , 
evil  spirit  known  as  the  DIbbuk,  and 
when  her  father  tries  to  push  forward 
the  marriage  he  has  planned  she,  too, 
dies.  . 

For  two  >act8  the  play  Is  a  very  dell- 1 
cate  study  of  the  girl's  condition.  An- 
skl tries  to  show  that  the  racial  super- 
stitions are  based  on  foolishness  and 
that  the  girl  Is  afflicted  with  hysterica 
Induced  by  her  father's  domination. 

The  entire  production  of  "The  Dub- 
buk" is  an  extraordinary  one.  Mr. 
fichwartr.  has  indeed  followed  In  the 
path  of  his  more  famous  master,  Rein- 
hart.  He  has  created  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful Rembrandt  pictures  gently  modu- 
lated l»to  a  symphonic  whole  of  trans- 
muting emotions. 

For  sheer  beauty,  his  sets  have  had 
no  equal  on  Boston  stages  during  the 
present  season,  unless  it  be  "Llllom." 
And  "The  Dubbuk"  goes  far  beyond  the 
theatre  guild's  production  in  the  mo- 
bility of  Us  stages.  Action  Is, turned  at 
will  from  one  position  to  another;  and 
alwavs  the  stage  Is  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. The  first  settlng—tlmt  of  the 
synagogue— finds  Mr,  Schwartz  moat 
Buocessful.  It  gives  him  full  play  for 
M=  Imaglnativ-  director's  ^aid. 


part  of  a  quack  doctor  recommending 
his  nostrum  "Saceherum  lactis,  nux  coco 
pulvls."  Mr.  Howard  ended  his  letter 
by  saying  that  "Haply  some  hoary- 
headed  swain  like  Baize  or  Quincy  Kllby 
remembers  the  play  and  Its  name."  We 
have  not  heard  from  "Baize,"  but  Mr. 
Kllby  has  dropped  Into  poetry: 

HOARY-HEADED  SWAIN 

He  calls  me  "hoary-headed  swain," 
This    "scomer    of    these  whitening 
hairs." 

'  3uch  language  grlves  a  man  a  pain. 
When  fired  at  him  unawares. 

Just  when  a  fellow  thinks  he's  young, 
And  growing  more  so  every  minute — 

To  have  such  disillusion  sprung — 
I  must  confees  that  I'm  agin  It. 

It's  not  so  much  that  I  object 

To  being  christened  "silver-top," 
But  when  It  makes  my  friends  suspeot 

I'm  senile  too.  It's  got  to  stop. 
'  Tou  never  catch  me  telling  how 

The  bygone  days  were  far  more  pleas- 
ant. 

They  couldn't  shake  a  stick  at  Now. 
The  time  I  root  for  is  the  present. 

gome  folks  might  think  me  woe-b&gone, 

Slow,  heavy-^vltted,  dull  and  logy, 
And  consequently  looked  upon 

As  quite  an  antiquated  fogy. 
But  really  I  am  no  such  thing. 

I'd  like  to  have  you  all  remember. 
My  heart  Is  with  the  buds  of  spring. 

And  not  the  holly  of  December. 


1  like  to  talk  about  the  past. 
And  always  mean  to  tell  the  tnrth. 

But  my  desire  Is,  first  and  last. 
Continuance  of  mental  >-outh. 

And  that  Is  why  I  always  say. 
This  life  holds  far  more  Joy  than  sor- 
row. 

The  world  Is  at  Its  best  today. 
And  will  be  better  still  tomorrow. 
Brookllne.  QUINCT  KILBT. 


ANSWER  TO  ETIQUETTE  PROB- 
LEMS 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
One  should  not  point  with  a  knife. 
Use  the  fork. 

"SONS  OF  THE  CAPE" 
"H.  H.  S»waln"  answers  Mr.  Howard's 
question  about  the  play: 

"The  play  was  Dr.  Jones's  *Sons  of  the 
Cape';  the  bulk  of  the  plot  was  taken 
from  Charles  Reade's  "Love  Me  Little. 
Love  Me  Long.'  Warren's  part  was  that 
of  Dr.  Gnuschool  (sic).  The  play  was  a 
hit  at  homeopathy.  Smith,  with  his  In- 
imitable drawl,  played  the  fop.  .'Miss 
Brewster,  I've  come  to  pawp,'  was  his 
method  of  proposing  to  the  heroine  (was 
she  Kate  Retinoids,  Kate  Dennin  or 
Annie  Clark?)  On  being  refused,  he 
begged:  'Let  me  down  easy,'  adding: 
'I  told  all  the  fellows  at  the  boathouse 
that  I  loved  you  and  I  thought  you 
wanted  me  to  pawp.'  Shewell,  of  course, 
was  the  attractive  hero  who  rescued  the 
heroine  from  a  raging  (canvas)  sea  op- 
erated by  boys  from  the  wings.  I  think 
the  banner  parts  were  the  two  short  ones 
played  by  a  pair  of  flaming-nosed  bum 
residents  of  'the  Cape'  who,  after  pass- 
ing Judgment  on  the  visiting  city  swells, 
announced  In  horribly  raspy  voices  their 
purpose  to  'go  down  to  the  ^apothecary's 
and  have  a  high  old  time.'  " 

"S.  A.  M."  writes:  "Tour  line  that 
perhaps  'some  hoary-head  swain'  may 
remember  the  play  In  whKJh  Mr.  -Warren 
Impersonated  a  quack  doctor,  stirs  ine 
to  reply  that  the  play  was  'Sons  of  the 
Cape.'  written  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones;  that 
the  character  was  named  Iodine  Knus- 
kughl,  M,  D.,'  and  was  a  very  weak 
satire  on  homeopathy." 

It  will  be  ob.served  that  one  corre- 
spondent writes  "Gnuschool" ;  the  other 
"KnuskughL"   

GRANT'S  "FAMOUS"  EXPRESSION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald's  report  otf  the  Middlesex 
Grant  centenary  celebration  says:  "A 


alons  with  rajKroductlonn  of  ftUto(!Ta.ph 
tett»r«.  Including  tho  famous  1  propose 
to  flffht  It  out  on  tM»  Una  If  U  tak«» 
all  Bummer.'  "  Im  that  th»  oorraot  form 
of  th«  "fajnous"  axpreanlon  wliloh  Oen- 
Grant  vlboA,  or  l9  "protpooe  to  fSybt  It 
out"  *n  error  for  "jwrix*"*  to  fl*lit  It 
out"?  In  an  editorial  artlole  In  yester- 
day* ITeraVS  entttted  "isa— U.  a  Orajit 
— agsa,"  th»t  "fimou*"  eixjweBaloo  of 
Oen.  Oranf  e  la  <iaot«d  In  th«  sajn*  form 
In  wfilah  It  wi«  refiwofliioe<l  on  th»  Mld- 
dlssAX  atrt/*  menu  oar4,   rl*.,  with 
'^oix>»«  tB  AkW  It  •ot,"  ao*  "p^rpoae 
to  fljfbt  It  out."  DM  not  0«tt.  Orant^s 
"famotta"  «ci^re«slon  oontaln  the  phraae 
"purpose  to  flgiht  it  out,"  ln«tead  of 
"propose  to  light  tt  out"?  1  thtnk  that 
the  original  letter  in  \^'hloh  he  used  the 
expreejlon  (ft  letter  which  he  •wrote  to 
Gen.  Harry  W.  Halleck  from  SpottByl- 
vanla  Courthouse,  Va.,  on  May  11,  iWi) 
Is  BtlU  preeerved.  and  my  Impression  la 
that  that  original  letter  has  "purpose 
to  flffht  It  out,"  not  "propose  to  flffht  It 
out."   The  letter  la  roproduced  by  Gen. 
Grant  on  •'pag-e  J26  of  volume  2  of  his 
"Personal  Memoirs,"  and  the  "famous" 
expression  In  the  letter  as  there  repro-' 
duced  has  "punpo.^e  to  ftijht  it  out,"  not 
"propose  to  light  It  out."  The  "famous" 
expression  Is  quoted  on  pa^e  166  of  the 
biography  of  Oen.  Grant  by  Louis  A. 
CooUdge,  the  president  of  the  Middlesex 
Clufl),  and  as  there  given  It  haa  "pro- 
pose to  flgiht  lit  out,"  not  "purpose  to 
fight  It  out."  OBSHRVER. 
April  88. 


U'NQBNTLEMANLY  BOSTONIANS 
From  an  aooount  oit  May  Day  slng'lng 
at  one  of  the  Boston  churches:  'The 
church  oholr  sang  tiymns,  a  wld-e  circle 
being  formed  i<ound  them  by  hunda-eidB 
of  Itetoners.  -while  others  CROWTDBD 
■WHDOWB  tn  neighboring  residences." 

F.  W.  a 


AND  NOW  LET  "R"  BE  SILENT  • 

As  the  World  WagsJ  | 
May  1  attempt  to  relieve  thw  Insomnia  i 
of  the  "transplanted  Chlcagoaa"?  First 
I  would  say  that  I  think  we  should  not 
call  It  the  Boston  "r"  'i>nt  rather  the 
E^g-Uah  "r,"  as  Bostonlans  are  only 
following   the   accepted  pronunciation 
of  the  latter  by  our  English  cousins.  I 
mean  the  touching  It  lightly.    As  to 
adding  it  to  such  words  as  "Idea,"  etc., 
I  do  not  think  all  Bostonlans  do  so,  al- 
though some  may,   I  cannot  understand 
the  objection  most  Americans  have  to 
admitting  that  theEngllsh  know  how  to 
Bpeak  their  own  language.   "We  do  not 
deny  that  tho  best  French  is  spoken  In 
France,  the  best  German  In  Germany, 
the  best  Spanish  In  Spain  and  so  with 
all  nations  except  Englandl  This  seems 
most    unreasonable.     We  Americans, 
West,  Bast,  North  and  South,  all  have 
an  accent,  and  what  wonder,  for  we 
have  been  separated  many  years  and 
miles  from-the  mother  country.  But  we. 
In  and  about  Boston,   have  kept  the 
broad  "a"  and  the  lightly  touched  "r," 
both  of  which  are  distinctive  of  pure 
English.^I  hope  my  fellpw  countryman 
(or  woman),  the  "mldi- westerner,"  will 
take  all  I  have  said  in  good  part  as  It 
l8  Intended.        A  BOSTON  WOMAN. 

How  about  the  Taxioufl  dialects  in 
,  England?  Did  you  ever  talis  with  an 
Oxford  cafemaaY— Sd. 


MthvT  Hervey%  "Saint-gjaens,"  a 
biography,  Is  jmbHslied  tn  this  cotm- 
try  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  There  are  three  portraits  of 
Salnt-Saens  and  two  fac-similes  of 
autographs. 

This  bio^aphy  was  published  be- 
fore the  death  of  Saint-Saens.  A 
reviewer  has  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  biographer  should  do  this  and 
that  in  a  second  edition,  not  knowing 
that  Mr.  Hervey  died  early  in  this 
year. 

Arthur  Hervey,  a  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Paris 
In  1855.    His  father  was  of  Killiane 
Castle,  Wexford,  Ireland.    The  boy, 
educated  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
studied  music,  and  in  1880  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  jfl^at  art.  For  some 
time  he  was  m;?5ic  critic  of  Vanity 
Fair;  and  beginning  in  1892  he  filled 
that  position  on  the  Morning  Post. 
He  wrote  a  little  opera,  "The  Fairy's 
Post  Box,"  performed  in  London  in 
1885;  an  opera,  which  is  still  in 
manuscript;  a  dramatic  overture  for 
orchestra.    A   suite  for  orchestra, 
chamber  music,  many   songs,  and 
some  piano  pieces.    His  overture, 
"Youth,"  perfoirmed  at  the  Norwich  ! 
eatival  of  1902;  was  warmly  praised  I 
r  its  Watteau -like  delicacy;  his' 


tone  ,     .  -  .1  an 

"Summer"  were  first  performed  at 
Cardiff  Festivals,  afterwards  in  Lon- 
don.   His  book,  "Masters  of  French 
Music,"  was  published  in  1894.  His 
"French  Music  in  the  19th  century" 
in  1903.   When  ho  died  his  colleague, 
I  Mr.  Legge,  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- , 
gra^jh,  wrote  as  follows:    "Not  only  j 
was  he  a  fine  and  discerning  critic  I 
with  a  vast  knowledge  of  music,  and 
especially  of  French  music,  but  also 
he  was  a  highly  cultured  and  prac- ' 
tical  musician,  whose  orchestral  com- 
positions at  one  time  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable vogue.  Arthur  Hervey  was 
!  an  early  Wagnerite,  despite  his  quite 
j  natural  leaning  towards  the  French 
I  School  of  his  prime;  he  lived  long 
1  in  Paris,  end  I  imagine  that  his  last 
work  was  his  biography  of  his  friend, 
I  Saint-Saens,   which   was   published  . 
'  only  a  few  months  ago,  about  the 
j  time  of  the  eminent  musician's  death. 
!  A  particularly  charming  manner  was 
Hervey's;  he  was  ever  ready  to  help 
a   less   well-experienced  colleague, 
and  he  was  a  very  perfect  gentle- 
man." 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Hervey  at  j 
eiome  length,   for   the  amiability  that 
characterized  his  life  Is  shown  In  his 
biography  of  Saint-Saens.     The  most 
valuable  portions  of  It  for  the  student 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  chief  com- 
I  posWlons  and  the  carefully  prepared  list 
I  of  them,  which  Includes  the  titles  of 
all  his  songs,  transcriptions,  the  com- 
!  positions  published  since  1914,  the  lit- 
erary  works   ending  with  "Germane-' 
i  phlle,"  1916,  and  "Les  Idees  de  M.  Vln- 
!  cent  d'Indy,"  1919.    So  complete  a  list 
Is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Hervey  says  that 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  world 
Is  reflected  in  much  of  tihe  music  of  to- 
day. There  is  a  tendency  among  some 
of  the  younger  composers  of  different 
nations  toward  "a  thorough  negation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  music 
hitherto  more  or  less  generally  accept- 
ed." "The  desire,  praiseworthy  In  it- 
self, of  avoiding  conventionality,  has 
led  to  fearsome  experiments  in  sound." 
These  advanced  composers  are  "seem- 
ingly endeavoring  to  create  an  entirely 
new  language  of  sound,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  necessitate  the  scrapplne 
ot  all  the  masterpieces  of  the  past." 
No,  this  would  not  necessarily  follow. 
"This  appears."  says  Mr.  Hervey,  "to 
be  a  retrograde  movement  rather  than 
an  advance,  for  It  can.  only  lead  straight 
back  to  the  chaotic  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed before  mankind  was  civilized  and 
able  to  appreciate  what  is  understood  as 
music."  Therefore,  it  Is  well,  concludes 
Mr.  Hervey,  to  ponder ^t  this  time  the 
example  set  by  Salnt-%aens.  Did  not 
Mr.  Hervey  remember  that  Salnt-Saens 
in  his  younger  years,  even  In  his  ma- 
turer  years,  was  accused  of  dangerous 
radlcailmn,  *TVfegnertsmS"i  end  wjiat 
rot?  In  the  years  Just,  before  his  death 
Saliit-Saens  could  see  nothing  good  in 
any  of  the  works  of  the  younger.  He 
even  rebelled  against  the  influence  of 
Cesar  Franck.  He  was  so  ardent  a  re- 
actionary that  he  fell  over  backwards. 

Mr.  Hervey  tells  the  story  of  Salnt- 
Saens  pleasantly,  with  here  and  there 
an  unnecessarily  ob'vlous  statement,  as 
when  he  remarks  that  Rossini  enlarged 
his  style  In  "William  Tell,"  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  Parisian  public.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Saint-Saens  operas  re- 
mind us  that  only  "Samson  and  De- 
lilah" has  amy  real  stage  life  today. 
"Aseanlo"  was  revived  recently  in  Paris 
but  without  success.  "Phryne"  does 
not  deserve  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Her- 
vey says  that  the  lovers  in  "Helene" 
express  themselves  In  the  "most  pol- 
ished accents,  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  passion  has  about  It  a  classic 
decorum."  This  is  a  courteous  way  of 
saying  that  the  music  is  cold  and  dull. 

The  versatility  of  Salnt-Saens  was  re- 
markable, and  nowhere  has  it  been 
more  strongly  portrayed  than  in  this 
volume  of  159  pages.  Saint-Saens 
flnsiiy  believed.  Incredible  as  it  seems 
to  many  of  us,  that  Gounod's  sacred 
works  would  outlive  his  operas.  Is  it 
not  possToi*  i'nax  years  from  now  Salnt- 
Saens,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
musical  compositions,  the  best  one  In 
several  fields,  will  be  honored  as  a 
literary  man  rather  than  as  a  com- 
poMT?  His  volumes  of  recollections, 
his  essays,  are  delightful  reading, 
aiboundlng  In  wfilmsical  remarks,  para- 
doxes, wit.  irony,  shrewd  reflections. 
There  was  apparently  nothing  pertain- 
ing to  art  or  humanity  in  which  he 
was  not  interested.  A  remarkable  man, 
he  has  been  treated  amiably,  yes,  lov- 
ingly, by  Mr.  Hervey,  who  has  written 
an  entertaining  and  in  some  respects  a 
valvtabl*  book. 

Russian  Proper  Names 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald  : 

Is  not  this  an  oppoi-tune  time  for  some 
one  to  set  on  foot  a  campaign  for  slmpli-  _ 
fled  spelling  of  Russian  names?  This 
Inquiry  is  prompted  toy  the  spelling  of 
the  name  Pavlowa  In  the  ad\'!sTVisements. 
This  name  should  properly  be  spelled  j 
f».Tkn-B.,  the  Russian  name  being  made  I 
VP  OT  letters  exactly  corresponding  to  ] 
ours  and  representing  th'e  samo  sounds.  I 


un«  oflen  an  names 

characterized  .  They 

ara  not.  They  are  as  easy  to  pronounca 
KH  Awerlonn  nam'es.  If  not  easier.  The 
reason  they  seem  dlffl<nilt  to  pronounce 
Is  that  we  get  our  spelling  of  them 
through  the  German,  which  often  dr.cs 
not  have  an  equivalent  for  the  Itiisslitn 
leiiy-r,  when  we  do  have  such  an  equlva- 
l(-n  I. 

l''nr  example,  take  the  common  spell- 
ing T.-ichalkowsky.  This  word  ceilalnly 
looks  like  a  Jaw-breaker.  1  was  plpased 
to  see  that  Mr.  Parker  of  the  Tran- 
script and  Mr.  Jacchla  have  adopted 
the  spelling  Ohaikovsky,  an  easy  enough 
iVWd  to  pronounce.  The  Russians  have 
fl»  4kt,t,er  intlioating  the  sound  oh  a«  In 


our  word  CJharlea,   Neither  the  Qeimans 

nor  th*  French  have  in  their  language 
words  containing  this  sound.  The  Ger- 
mans Indicate  the  sound  by  etoh  and 
the  French  by  taoK  Ch  alone  repi^ 
sents  the  slngJe  Russian  letter  ade- 
quately in  English.  Ifs  a  letter  that 
looks  like  a  winie  grlass  with  one  side 
knocked  off.  Again,  our  English  sound 
of  i;  is  represented  by  to  in  German. 
In  Russian  it's  represented  by  a  letter 
exactly  like  our  b.  This  Russian  b  la 
never  properly  represented  by  the  Kng^ 
llfih  w.  Writing  the  secqnd  syllable  of 
Pavlova's  name  ow  leads  an  American 
to  pronounce  It  like  ooiu,  a  value  which 
It  doesn't  have  In  Russian,  or  In  Ger- 
man. 

I  am  against  simplified  epelllng,  but 
Isn't  this  a  ca&a  whtere  rwe  could  have 
a  lot  of  it  to  good  advantage? 

Boston.  c.  B.  B. 


Candlde  at  Drury  Lane;  The 
Cantilever  Principle;  Histrionla 
and  Lipsticks 

(BV  A.  B,  Walkley  In  the  London  Tlm<w) 
Among  those   who   did   Candlde  the 
honours  of  the  town  was  a  Brighter 
Londoner,  one  of  those  busybodies  wbo 
condole  with  strangers  in  their  passage 
through  the  capital,  tell  them  how  ugly 
every  part  of  It  is,  and  depict  the  pleas- 
ures they  might  enjoy.  If  things  were 
otherwise.    Ho  first  took  Candlde  and 
Martin  to  the  new  Drury  Lane,  where 
they  were  exhibiting  the  rebuilt  house 
to  a  distinguished  company  of  admirals, 
cabinet  ministers,  soldiers,  lawyers,  and 
men  about  town. 

Are  these,  your  great  actors?"  asked 
Candlde  of  the  Brighter  Londoner. 
"Yes,  but  outside  the  playhouse." 
"Then  what  do  they  here?" 
"They  are  here  to  brighten  London 
Admirals  are  held  especially  useful  for 
this  purpose,  because  of  their  cheerful- 
ness:   Besides,   It  keeps  them  out  of 
harm's  way  at  sea." 

"After  all,  it  Is  kinder  than  shooting 
them,"  said  Candidg,  remembering  his 
old  friend  Byng,  who  was  shot  to  en- 
courage the  others. 

"That  Is  why  they  are  so  cheerful." 
said  the  Brighter  Londoner.  "And  It  is 
on  the  same  principle  of  cheerfulness 
that  this  playhouse  has  now  been  recon- 
structed. Where  there  were  four  tiers 
there  are  now  three.  Four  were  'tiers, 
idle  tiers."  but  three  are  cheerful,  par- 
ticularly when  planned  on  the  cantilever 
principle." 

"What,"  asked  Candlde,  "is  tho  canti- 
lever principle?" 

"It    is    the    principle,"    replied  fiw 
Brighter    Londoner,     "by    which    four ' 
things  are  reduced  to  three.   Applied  to 
four-act  pl.ays,  It  will  often  convert  a 
frost  into  a  furore  of  ent'aualasm." 

"How  many,  plays  are  produced  In 
England  In  the  year?"  said  Candide. 

"Some  four  or  five  thousand,  including 
picture  plays  and  plays  that  are  not  . 
plays." 

"What  a  number!"  said  Candlde. 
''How  many  good?" 

"From  one  a.n(l  a  half  to  two,"  re- 
plied the  other. 

"Wha/t  a  number!"  said  Martin. 

"But  an  Improvement  may  be  hoped 
for,"  said  Candlde,  "under  tlie  canti- 
lever principle.  What  is  the  play  they 
are  going  to  produce  here?" 

"A  play  that  will  need  no  cantilever- 
age,  for  it.  is  not  In  four  a«cts.  but  In 
a  prologue  and  three  acts.  The  ob- 
jection to  it  Is  that  the  author  does  not 
know  a  word  of  Italian,  yet  the  scene 
is  In  Italy;  moreover,  he  is  a  man  who 
has  not  mastered  Kinstein's  theory  ot 
relativity.  These  points,  be  assured, 
v/111  not  escape  the  notice  of  'the  j 
cri.lcs.'  " 

"Wliat  are  they?"  aSked  Candlde. 

"They  are  bad  characters  and  enemies 
of  Brtgbter  London,  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  saying  evil  of  most  plays 
and  all  revues.  Mr.  Charles  Cochran, 
one  of  our  Brightest  Londoners,  has 
proposed  that  they  should  be  shot." 

"Like    Admiral    Byng,"     interjected  , 
Candlde-    "Are  any  of  these  wretched 
belnga  present?" 

"Oh,  no;  their  presence  would  damp 
even  the  admiral's  cheerfulness.  They 
are  shut  up  in  Bedlam,  and  only  let 
loose  on  first  nights.  It  is  then  they 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  mankind  by 
uttering  their  Infamous  opinions." 

"I  am  more  a  Manichean  now  than 
ever,"  said  Martin. 

Cahdide's  eye  was  caught  by  a  beau- 
tiful actress  who  had,  somehow,  got 
among  the  cheerful  admirals.  "That 
actress."  eald  he  to  Martin,  "pleases 
me  much;  she  has  t  likeness  to  my 
Cunegonde:  I  should  be  very  glaa  to  j 
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The  Brit:liu,r  T/ondoner  offered  to  I- 
troduoe  him.  Candlde  ankod  what  wi 
the  etiquette,  and  how  they  treat' 
actresses  In  En>rlan4.  • 

"It  Is  neoesTOiry  to  make  disancrtlon!-  " 
■aid   the  Brighter  Londoneir.     "In  t'  ' 
provinces  they  receive  deputaMons 
».<!  you  may  eee  by  a  visit  to  Mayfi 
and  Monmartre.  are  waited  on  by  i 
mayor.     In    London    they    preside  i 
meetings  of  benevolent  societies,  aff' 
Interviews    to    the  representatives 
newspapers,  and  adorn  with  their  ptv 
tographs   the   advertlf^ements  of  wh  • 
are    called    proprietary    articles.  Ai 
oocaglonally  they  act." 

"Do  they  act  well?"  asked  Candida 

"As  well."  replied  the  Brighter  I.,o 
doner,  "as  can  be  expected.  Some  x 
lowance  must  be  made  for  the  pr"-* 
sure  of  their  social,  public  and  eleem', 
ynary  engagements.    Their  first  duty 
to  brighten  London  by  being  beautif 
When  their  beauty  begins  to  wane  th' 
begin  to  think  seriously  about  actln. 
But  much  may  be  done  to  postpfj: 
the  evil  day  by  poudre  de  rlz  and  a  1: 
stick.    If  these  conveniences  could   i  - 
withheld  the  art  of  acting  would  ha  . 
a  better  chance." 

"But  It  would  be  an  art  In  vacuo  ' 
said  Martin.  "Your  theatres  would  r.' 
empty." 

"True,"  replied  the  Brigliter  Lon- 
doner, "and  there  would  be  an  end  to 
all  picture  shows.  Close-ups,  in  par- 
ticular, would  altogether  close  up.  For 
these  depend  upon  the  lipstick.  It 
Is  the  only  means  of  securing  that  per- 
fect Cupid's  bow  which  Is  Indispensable 
for  film  heroines." 

"Could  you,"  asked  Candid*,  "present 
me  to  a  film  heroine?" 

"You  might  as  well  aSk  me,"  said  the 
Brighter  Londoner,  "to  present  you  to 
the  moon.  Film  heroines  are  not  acces 
sible  to  ordinarj'  men.  Even  the  cheer 
ful  admirals  are  excluded  from  tn>^ 
presence.  Crowned  heads  are  carefully 
scrutinized  before  admission." 

"The  Baroness  of  Thunder-ten- 
Tronckh  was  more  polite,"  saJd  Can- 
dlde. 

"What  a  heroine  your  Cunegonde 
would  have  made,"  exclaimed  Martir 
"for  the  films!  Thing  of  the  Bulgarlar 
ravlshers,  the  Jew  Issachar,  the  Inqui- 
sitor, and  the  Governor  Don  Pemand' 
d'Ibaraa  y  Fignera  y  Mascarenas  y 
Lampourdos  y  Souza!" 

"All  that  is  very  well."  answered  Can- 
dide.  "but  we  must  cultivate  our  gar- 
den." 


Herbert  Hughes  in  Boston 

Mr.  Herbert  Hughes,  a  composer  ar,  ' 
ijournalist,  whose  home  Is  in  London 
'visited  the  United  States  with  the  Irip 
iPlayers  this  last  season.  Many  kno^ 
him  by  his  arrangements  of  Inish  songs 
isung  by  John  McCormack,  but  he  ha? 
Written  music  of  his  own  Invention  an  ! 
jin  various  fields.  He  has  been  contrib- 
uting "Leaves  from  an  Amerlcar 
Dlary~  to  the  Dally  Telegraph,  with 
which  he  Is  associated.  In  an  article  j 
published  on  April  15,  he  speaks  of 
two  concerts  he  heard  In  Boston:  i 

"Another  dlstlngulsbeil,  cultured  And. 


charming  figure   in  American  musical 
life  is  Charles   Martin  Loetfler.     This  7 
week  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  at-  *- 
tend  two  rehearsals,  and  hear  the  first  ^ 
public  performance  of  the  second,  third  ' ' 
and   fifth   of   his   -Irish  Fantasies   for  ;^ 
Voice  and  Orchestra,'  the  soloist  belnr;  i- 
MoCormack,  the  orchestra  the  Boston 
Symphony,     conducted     by  Monteux 
Loeffler,   who  was  bom   in  Alsace  !r 
1861.  is  a  practical  musician  as  well  a  - 
a  composer.    He  has  the  technique  o 
the   orchestra   at   his  finger  t'lps;  h' 
writes  for  each  instrument  with  a  sor; 
of  affectionate  knowledge  of  Its  quali- 
ties and  limitations,  and  the  happy  ana  ^' 
obvious    result   is   that   the    orchestrB  . 
says  what  he  means. 

"Tou  could  not  come  into  touch  with 
sc  delightful  a  personality  Without  re- 
alizing Inside  the  first  five  minutes  tha- 
you  were  In  the  company  of  a  culturec  i; 
cosmopolitan.     His    intellectual    Inter  " 
ests  are  far  flung.    Yet  It  must  hav. 
been  this  very  cosmopolitanism  whlc;  5 
dictated  the  employment  o  fa  pre-wa-.  ? 
Straussian  orchestra.    The  whole  of  th'  ir, 
kitchen   machinery  was  mobilized,  no(. 
forgetting  the  xylophone.    All  the  e'i  - 
fects  'came  off'  of  course,  but  (hovrj,  - 
ever  odd  It  may  seem)  Ireland  is  onij 
of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  wherlj' 
instruments  ot  percussion  (other  thajfj" 
the  lOrange  drum)  are  conspicuous  bj  ^ 
their  absence,  and  their  intrusion  Int<  t\ 
Mr.  Loeffler's  score  was  a  character 
istlc  anachronism,  only  emphasized  fi" 
tree  quotation  of  well-known  folk  tunes 
The  beautiful  old  'Colleen  dhas  cruth; 
na  mho' — a  melancholy  melody  If  eve 
there  was  one — fell  strangely  on  ou 
ears  when  disguised  as  a  flippant  tun 
played  on  a  piccolo.    Folk  tunes  seen 
to   have   been   invented   so   that  the: 
may  be  transmogrified  by  tha  creatlv 
artist;    he  takes  that  as  his  privileg 
by  divine  right.    But  if  the  artist  oni; 

succeeds  In  creating  a  new  genre  1 

,must  not  be  surprised  if  the  listener 
at  first  unconvinced,  if  to  some  of  i 
the  .Fiddler  of  Dooney  has  become  tl 
Fiddler  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  ar 
Caltilln  nl-HoulIhan  has  garbed  he 
self  !u  the  tricolor  or  the  star."!  ar 
stripes.  Neverth4le3S,  'his  con;-  op 
J 
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can  grlve  you  a  flrst-rat©  yb<9U<line  ; 
a  fine  climax  -when  he  "WlUs.  Into  these  j 
•li'antasles'  McCormack  .  put  hia  heart  j 
and  soul,  and  at  that  superb  phrase,  [ 
'The  God  who  led  through  ocean  red  all 
;  Israel  on,'  even  the  busman  on  holiday 
j  had  to  admit  to  a  thrill. 

"Boston  has  Its  Handel  and  Haydn 
I  Society  as  London  has   (In  the  same 
;  class)  Its  Baoh  choir,  the  former  sool- 
I  ety  no  more  particularly  concerned  with 
I  the  muslo  of  Handel  and  Haydn  than 
the  latter  with  Bach  s.    The  other  after- 
noon, In  Symphony  Hall — probably  one 
of  the  most  perfect  concert  halls  In  the 
world— the   veteran    Emil  Mollenhauer 
conducted  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  So- 
ciety, wtlth  the  Boston  Festival  Orches- 
tra,   In    a    performance    of  Dvorak's 
'Sta'bat  Mater."    Nothing-  was  remark-  i 
able  except  the  excellent  ensemble  of  • 
the  Bololstsl— Helen    Stanley,  Kathryn 
Meisle,    Arthur  Hacket    and    Clarence  j 
\\Tinehlll.  the  glorious  Wotan  and  Am- 
fortaa  of  other  days  and  nights  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.    In  EJngland,  alas,  we  are 
not  noted  for  our  fine  singers;  too  many 
o  four  most  prominent  vocalists  phrase  ' 
scandalously  and  play  public  havoc  with 
j  the  King's  English  to  applauding  mul- 
titudes;  all  the  more  delightful,  there- 
I  fore,  was  It  to  discover  on  the  same 
!  platform  four  singers  with  such  purity , 
.  of  diction  and  sense  of  style."  j 
'    Would  Mr.  Hughes  have  had  Mr.  I»ef- 
fler  treat  an   Irish   air  literally  In   a  | 
Fantasle?   Would  he  have  had  him  deny 
himself  percussion  Instruments  simply 
because  they  are  unknown  In  Ireland? 

Bax  and  Bornemouth,  with 
Other  Notes  on  Music 

Arnold  Bax's  symphonic  poem,  "Tln- 
tagel,"  was  performed  last  month  at 
the  Bournemouth  (Eng.)  festival  by  the 
Municipal  Orchestra,  which  for  29  years 
has  been  conducted  by  Dan  Godfrey. 
•Tlntagcl"  had  been  produced  at 
Bournemouth  earlier  In  the  season,  but 
i-.as  not  been  heard  In  London.  The 
I^aily  Telegraph's  correspondent  said  of 
the  work: 

"  'Tlntagel'  Is  as  characteristic  In  Its 
.(Pay — a  very   different   way,   truly— as 
Vaughan    Williams's    "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony," which  we  hear  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  festival.   In  this  work,  as  In 
others,  Mr.  Bax  relies  largely  on  hig 
rower  of  suggesting  atmosphere.  He 
as   Imagination — tinged   here  at  mO- 
lents,  as  often  before,  with  Celticism— 
and  the  means  at  his  fingers'  ends  tc 
prive  It  full  rein  and  effect.    No  definite: 
program  has  Inspired  this  piece  of  tone- 
ainting,  which,  we  are  told.  Is  simply 
broadly   planned    evocation    of  tht 
rattle-crowned  cliff  of  Tintagel  and  (to 
some  slight  degree)  of  the  Arthurian 
legends  connected  with  the  place.  But 
more  particularly  Is  the  music  concemetl 
with  the  ocean   Itself,  seeing  that  It 
represents  an   attempt   to   convey  an 
Impression  of  the  Atlantic  as  seen  from 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  on  a  sunlit,  but| 
not  windless,  summer  day.    I  take  It 
that  the  note  from  which  1  have  quoted 
had  the  composer's  sanction.     In  any 
case  It  gives  a  clear  enough  Indication 
f  the  style  of  musical  impressionism  at 
hich  ho  aimed,  and  In  which  he  has] 
ucceeded  within  the  limits  Inevitably 
e-x  by  the  individual  hearer's  powers  of 
isualizlng,  as  It  wert  such  music.  That 
pservatlon,  applicablV  more  or  less  to 
all  music  of  a  similar  description,  does 
not  in  tlie  least  detract  from  the  skill  ] 
and   Imaginativeness    with   which  the 
composer  has  handled  and  colored  his 
Ideas,  which,  needless  to  say,  he  pre- 
sents In  an  authentically  modem  har- 
monic Idiom.    A  personal  touch  charac- 
terizes the  broad,   flowing  theme  de- 
signed to  conjure  up  the  long  distances 
of  the  sea,  and  one  must  assume  delib- 
erate intention  In  th«  appearance  of  a 
recurring  phrase— first  heard  m  a  pas- 
sage where  the  mood  tends  to  become 
strenuous- which  rhythmically  and  oth- 
erwise, recalls  rather  Insistently  another 
Cornish  picture  wherein  we  seem  to  see 
again  the  figures  of  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
v/lth  the  shadow  of  King  Mark  drai,vlng 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  them.  The 
■omposer  was  caUed  and  most  en  thus  - 
astlcally  applauded  at  the  close  of  his 
work,  the  performance  of  which  did  Mr. 
Godfrey  and  his  orchestra  infinite  cred- 
it   Unquestionably  they  are  a  finely  re- 
sponsive and  versatile  body,  admirably 
balanced,  despite  the  need,  as  It  seemed 
to  me,  of  a  few  more  strings,  and  num-, 
bering  individual  players,  notably  among, 
the  woodwind,  of  rare  exceUenoe  and. 
sensitiveness." 

Mr.  Godfrey  has  brought  out  at 
Bournemouth  a  great  number  of  works :| 
Of  British  scores  alone  over  1000  have 
had  a -hearing,'  and  his  list  of  composers 
numbers  140. 

The  ceVrespondent  writes  that  there  if 
far  more  orchestral  music  to  be  hearc 
practical! V  the  year  through  at  Bourne- 
mouth than  there  Is  In  the  heart  oi 
London.                                             .  j 
I    "No  other  city  or  town,  so  far  as  J 
1  am  aware,  maintains  a  municipal  or) 
chestra   from   one   year's   end   to  thj 
other,  means.  In  the  case  of  Boumej 
'  mouth,  something  approaching  550  con 
1  certs  at  the  Winter  Gardens,  Includmi 
I           a  weekly  symphony  program  and  Suni 
I   ^1 


ilhy  fver.lna  cor-CftrLs — \t^i.t::  «.  cim- 
paratively  recent  Innovation.  At  theee 
Sunday  concerta,  by  the  way,  you  can 
hear  one  and  a  half  hours'  orchestral 


music,  !n  addition  to  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental  boIos,  for  8d,  the  highest  price,  j 
Including  tax,  being  no  more  than  2b  . 
4d,  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  f. 
learn  that  Mr.  Godfrey  Is  In  favor  of 
raising  the  minimum  charge  of  admis- 
sion to  lOd,  his  Idea  being  at  the  same 
time  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  cheapest 
seats  at  the  ordinary  weekday  concerts 
from  Is  8d  to  lOd,  thus  securing  equal 
privileges  for  Sunday  and  weekday  con- 
cert-goers. Incidentally,  residents  here 
can  obtain  season  tickets  which  admit 
them  to  approximately  400  performances 
during  the  year  for  £2  10s  (including 
the  entertainment  tax),  and  even  less 
In  the  case  of  family  tickets.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  sura  mentioned 
works  out  et  IHd  per  concert.  Where, 
either  In  this  or  any  other  country, 
would  you  hope  to  beat  that?" 

For  21  pre-war  years  the  average 
deficit  did  not  exceed  £600.  Last  year, 
owing  to  certain  circumstances.  It  was 
about  £5000. 


afar,    to   show    h.s    fair.ci's    papers  to 
Arcade.    But  when  Delannoy  Is  finally 
arrested,  Dalcha  wonders  If  his  belief 
In  love  and  the  right  to  love  If  not 
after  all,  the  mysterious  and  vital  truth 
that  the  Russians  are  forever  seeking. 
The  play  Is  original  and  powerful,  for 
all  Its  obvious  Inequalities.  The  charac- 
acters  are  carefully  drawn,  for  the  au- 
thors know  Russia  well.     Eve  Francis 
eave  a  fine  and  moving  performance  as 
ISTcha.      She    19    an    InteUIgent    and  ^ 
snlritual  artist,  who  besides  her  many 
kinema  triumphs  has  played  Ibsen  and 
Claudel  with  success.    Harry  Baur  was 
remarkable   a.    the   old  revolutionary 
philosopher,  and  Carpentler  a;nd  Henry- 
Roger  were  excellent.^  The  scenery  and 
costumes  were  good." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  gave  last  month  her 
first  and  only  performance  MoUere  . 
Death  "  a  one-act  episode  written  by 
Maurice  Rostand  for  the  Moliere  fesU- 

^  Max  Dearly,  highly  esteemed  In  Paris, 
will  receive  1400  f^nc' /o"-  «f °^  P"" 
formance  In  a  new  comedy  at  the  Nou- 
veautos. 


  ! 

New  Plays  in  Paris  | 

Le  Bargy's  play  "A  Dajnclng  Girl  Is 
Dead,"  haa  been  produced  at  the  Odeon,  I 
Paris,   with   Le  Bargy  In  the  leading 
part.  Barsange,  a  Socialist  depoity,  chief 
of  his  party,  gives  of  his  wealth  to  his 
cause  and  to  the  dancer  Reg'ina.    He  Is 
no   longer  young;   she  has  a   student  j 
lover,  I-Yed.    Awaiting  him  one  night,  i 
she   rejects  Barsange's  plea   that   she  I 
should  break  with  the  student.  Barsange  | 
chokes  her  death  and  escapes.  Fred 
comes  In.  and  as  he  Is  found  by  the 
body  of  ttie  corpse  he  is  arrested  by  the 
police.      According    to    the  principles 
adopted  by  the  murderer  he  ehould  con- 
fess  himself  guilty,  but  he  talks  the 
matter  over  with  his  sister.    She  tells 
him  he  has  no  right  to  deliver  himself; 
he  ie  ttie  head  of  a  great  party;  he 
should  not  dishonor  It.    Fred's  father 
begs  him  to  defend  the  boy.  Barsange 
goes  mad.    Fred  Is  acquitted;  the  mur- 
derer is  cured.    At  the  asylum  he  haja 
met  Fred,  who  has  contracted  the  drug 
habit.     Barsange  is  stricken   with  re- 
morse.    He  confesses.     Fred  demands 
that  he  write  to  the  procureur.     Bar-  , 
sange  vainly  entreats  him;  Fred  is  in- 
exorable; and  the  deputy  gives  him  the] 
letter  of  confession.     Fred's  father,  a  | 
Socialist,  who  worships  Barsange.  tells  j 
hlfi  son  to  tear  up  the  letter.    The  son 
oibeys,  but  a  pistol  shot  is  heard.    Bar-  , 
sange  has  killed  himself.    Le  Bargy  was : 
enthusiastically  aipipiauded  a«  actor  ra- ! 
tlier  than  as  dramatist.  | 
Charles  Mere  s   "The  Masked  Wom-  ; 
an,"   produced  at  the  Renaissance,   Is  . 
described   as   a    violent,  unconvincing] 
melodrama. 

"Dr.  Lambert  knows  that  his  wealthy 
friend  and  client.  Slvas,  is  condemned 
to  die  a  victim  to  a  life  of  debauchery. 
Slvas  loves  Diane,   the  doctor's  wife. 
He  persuades  her  to  come  to  a  masked 
orgy  at  his  house.     Disgusted  at  the 
scenes  enacted  there,  and  finding  her- 
self trapped,  Diane  tells  Sivas  that  he 
has  only  six  months  mor«  to  live.  He 
lets  her  go,  but  leaves  all  his  fortune 
to   her   In   his  will,   thereby  arousing 
her  husband's  suspicions.    They  finally 
refuse  the  Slvas  millions,  and  return 
to  a  more  simple  life.    M.  Mere  Is  evi- 
dently trying  to  follow  the  Bernstein 
school,    but    his   dramatic   scenes  are 
overdone,  his  characters  lack  humanity. 
Even  the  dialogue  is  built  for  theatrical 
effect.    When  Sivas  learns  that  he  has] 
only  six  months  to  live,  he  falls  on  his 
knees  before  Diane,  begging  her  to  yield 
to  him,  and  each  time  he  pauses  to  take 
breath  she  repeats.  'I  love  Claude'  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  thrill  an  audience.; 
I  must  admit  that  Mme.  Laoarcerle  and 
her  company  played  It  up   (or  down) 
for  all  it  was  worth,  with  portentous  i 
pauses  and  ostentatious  outbursts.  M. 
Mauly  was  the  despicable  villain,  and  I 
M.    Collin   was    the  doctor.    Germalne  ■ 
Sombray  showed  considerable  progress 
since    her   recent  appearance   at  the 
Grand  Oulgnol." 

"Natchalo,"  produced  at  the  Theatre 
des  Arts,  written  by  Andre  Salmon  and 
Rene  Baunler,  Is  a  study  of  Russia 
during  the  present  revolution. 

"It  presents  once  again  the  problem 
of  the  enigmatic  Russian  soul.  Dalcha 
l<<  a  young  revolutionist,  who  leads  the 
life  of  a  courtesan,  while  working  for 
the   cause  with   an   old  revolutionary 
painter  and  philosopher.  Arcade  Dlmit- 
rlevltch.     But  although   she   has  had 
numerous   lovers.    Daicha's   heart  was 
never  touched  until  she  met  a  French- 
man, Delannoy.    The  revolution  brings 
Arcade  and  Dalcha  Into  prominence  in 
the   Bolshevist  government.     We  find 
them  at  the  Kremlin,   In  the  Throne 
Room,  which  has  become  an  office  of 
the    Soviets.     Delannoy  returns  from 
France  on  a  mission  for  the  French 
government.     He  meets   Dalcha  after 
the  Intervening  years  of  war,  and  they 
still  love  one  another.    But  to  the  Rus- 
sian girl  love  Is  a  personal  factor  In 
life  which  must  not  Interfere  with  thS 
revolutionary  cause.    Delannoy,  on  the 
contrary,  advocates  the  right  to  Indl 
vldual  happiness.    He  has  lost  his  faith 
In    the    revolutionary    movement,  but 
has  retained  ail  his  old  love  for  Dalcha.  , 
and  she,  fearing  his  possible  Influence  ! 
upon  her,  -denounces  hira  to  the  au-  ' 
thorltles.    As  they  do  not  at  first  be-  i 
lieve    her,    she    inveigles  Delajnnoy'' 
young  son.   who  has  become  ImbI 


Sidney  Grew  has  written  "The  Art  of 
the  Player-Piano"  (Kegan  Paul. 
Trench,  Trubner,  London,  123  6d  net). 

"No  sensible  person   will  say  any- 
thing today  against  an  invention  which 
deserves  its  popularity  and  has  many 
uses  for  the  musician  as  well  as  for  the  | 
amateur.  But  if  we  Insist  that  In  order 
to  become  expert  in  Its  manipulation 
I  the  tyn,  must  digest  all  that  Mr.  Grew 
offers  for  his  Instruction,  the  player- 
'  piano  18  hardly  likely  to  be  as  popular 
'In  the  future  as  it  has  been  In  the 
The  author  himself  tells  us  that 
the  Intellectual  effort  required  to  mas- 
ter four  chapters  Is  'BHghtly  less  than 
that  required'  in  the  study  of  building 
construction,  algebra  a^d  the  like.  Now 
those  of  us  who  have  forgotten  their 
a  gebm  or  never  knew  the  nice  les  o 
building  win  naturally  conclude  that  if 
he  eftort  required  to  master  four  chap- 
ers  IS  slightly  less,  the  effort  required 
bv  the  whole  39  chapters  will  be  slight- 
I  V  more  than   that  of  the  student  of  I 
a^gebrl    He  will  then  probably  turn 
fof  delectation   to  some  ^f^^^-f^^^'J!?  \ 
instrument.     The    truth    is    that  Mr. 
Grew  has  gone  a  little  too  far.   He  1n- 
^udVauW*cUi  which,   like  metrical 
oounttar.  th«  rhnhm  of  Ter.e  and  fugue 
are  far  beyond  the  scope  of  ^^e  P^vej 
pianist.    That  they  will  add  to  Uie  smu 
of  the  executant  Is  beyond 
so   will   a   knowledge   of  acousUos  or 
history-both     very     P«rtlnent_or  of 
anatomy— obviously   Important  In  any 
exerclTe'^  which  Implies  continuous  phys- 
ical effort.  But  these  are  not  essentials, 
l  and  we  Imagine  that  of  the  eminent 
performers,  who  have  been  chosen  on 
various    occasions    to    'show    ofT  the 
player-piano  few  could  stand   an  ex- 
amlnaUon,  however  elementary,  on  the 
subjects   discussed  by   the  author  or 
I  the  present  volume." 
'    RIcardo   Vines   gave   last   month  m 
Paris  a  piano  recital  with  a  program 
devoted  to  French.  Argentine  and  Span- 
ish composers.    The  Menestrel  said  that 
the  muslo  of  the  ArgenUne  ™u« 
was  "hesitating  and  too  much  mingled 
with  European  souvenirs." 

Riegmund  von  Haussegger  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  director  of  the 
Munich  concerts.  .  _  ,  „,,._ 
1  The  anniversary  of  Peter  Beno  t  s 
death  was  celebrated  at  Antwerp  by  th» 
performance  of  several  works  by  him. 

Eugene  d'Albert  has  been  playing  the 
I  piano  and  Felix  Welngartner  conduct- 
ing the  orchestra  In  Bucharest. 

A  revival  of  "Lohengrin"  has  been  an- 
nounced at  the  Paris  Opera. 
I    Pierre  d'Alhelm.  who  wrot»  a  life  oT 
'  Moussorgsky    and    a    study.    "Sur  les 
i  polntes."  of  the  Balet  In  Russia,  is  deaxl. 
His    widow    is    Olenlre    d'Alhelm.  a 
I  singer,  who  introduced  many  Russian 
'  songs   In   he  rrecltals   in  Paris. 
'    Paul  Landormy.  assistant  professor  at 
■  the  unlversdty,  has  written  an  historical 
,  and  critical  study  of  Gounod's  "Faust. 
'  It  Is  published  by  Paul  Mellotee.  ParU. 
I  3  fr.  50.  ,      ^ . 

I  When  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  —  for  44 
years  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey— ' 
edited  the  new  Wesleyan  Tune  Book 
he  was  greatly  helped  by  his  cook,  a 
life-long  Wesleyan,  steeped  In  the  tra- 
ditions of  Wesleyan  hymnoCogy.  Ha 
also  discovered  a  musical  cabman,  who 
criticised  his  conducting  and  lent  him 
musical  scores   to  study. 


Wal«,  •KSlrls  of  Baden  -  

Fantasia,  -Faust"  

I  I>an<:e  of  tb.  Hours  from   1*  «°;^^,^„ 
.  '  •  •  •  .Schu-bert 

(Solo  VloliA.'  hi^P.'Wn  and  •trlni™) 

Bacchanall.  from  '•Sa^mson  and  D.U^.g^^, 

Selection."  ■■^U^.'uoklsi^- ■"•^'U 
WaUi.  >*Wlne.  Woman  and  Song"  • 
fntroduotdon.  Act  8,  "I^eiigTln"  . . Wagnw 

TUESDAT 

Operatic  Prosnani 

Polonaise  from    -Busen   0"««ir"chaikov  .,ky 

overture  from  ••W.nHa-m  .Teir' .  .  .  . .  I^^^^^^^ 

Stpn    .lusio    from    ■'Haense^^  a,ia_^^ 
Aix,  "DftPule  le  Jour"  from 

|^^;air"M:SJ;;XuV.ii/'::.:..^^^ 

krearoUe,     '-The    Tale,    at  Hol^-^^^ 

R14""ot  ■thWelhi^rle.  from  -'^^ 

■mteyrU'   -■  wagnw 

•WT!n»ra3SI>AT 
Prelode  to  "C^rmm"  'ri^l^ 

WaVti,  "Tine  BicateT»   Verdi 

F^nta-sta,    "Aldii,   fcibellus 

Flnlandla   •  

Violin  Bolo^  Mr.  Hoffmann_^ 
Proceaslon  to  the  Oa/thedra.1,  Act  I^^^^ 

Fl'n^ro':'Fo";l"t;  Syn^phonyV^^ 
Hymn  to  the  9un  from    Irt.  .  .  -^Ma*c*gm 
Beve  Angellque       ■  ■  •  '  V  ■     ■ '  Gounod 
March,    --Queen   of  6h«rt>a   v.».ui»«~ 

THXIRSDAT 

March  from  "Tannhaeuaer"  

nvprturw  to  "M  gnon   •  -  •  i-nomm^ 

^^^^r^On    the    Beautiful  Blue^^^^ 

I     Danube'   Bli«t 

B^net  suit*.  ••Sylvia"  •/////.•.•.iFo'tart 

rXnruU*'(^-.n  -,p.->,^„,„,, 

Fantaijia,  -Tho  Tale,  of  "^"""^"c^,,^ 

Ltyv.'.  Dr«a.m  Aitter  the  BIU  Caltoulk* 

Star,  and  &triT>e.  BV>re^-er  Sou* 

nnrDAT 

(Amlierst  College  N1*M) 

Mapdh,  -m  OapWan"  

Ov^eohire,    "Robespierre"  "Icfl* 

College  song..  Blalca 
Biaochanale  "Tannh"""!^^!: i'.;.-^**"" 
Third  Movement.  '•6«'^»h«^y»Kor.ak«J 

College  8on«.  »_i..i->»<  Straui 

fieleoUon.   "ah«x>late  Sold  .  ;^tjaut 

r^^"^  <yr<;i>»-tk^V  El*ar 

SATtrKI>AT 
,  Trtim^phal  March  from  "Alda^  .  • 
Overture  to  .   . .  .fitr«.u6» 

Waltz.  "Vienna  B^o"*  V -n.^'^h" 
Fantaala.  "SamBon  and  D«>UlaJi^.^._^^^  . 

Ball«t  Suit^  "Coppella"  -sS-rla." 

^Slt'^EUi'-'  ■  (trumpM  ''oM;^^-  ^« 
(Arranged  -by  J»ocW«)    _  ^ 

I  Rb«-p»ody,   •lEep.^na"  Ke?n 

I  Selection.  "SaUy    Kand6l| 

■  "^"(6^010.-  Violin.-  harp,-  -or;ra:ii 'ind  'trinr.)^ 
Hungajrlan  Maron   ,  | 


Oalswort^hy-s  "Defeat,  '  Eugene  O'NelU'^1 
•ale"  Walter  Meade's  '•The  Bargam 
and'    "Dally    Bread,"  translates 
Vaughan  Thomas  from  the  French  ol 
iulerRenard,  were  played  at  a  specltU 
matinee  at  The  Everyman,  London,  on 

April  17.  

Archibald  Haddon,  a  contributor  fo» 
'0  years  to  the  Dally  Express  of  Lon- 
don, has  collected  many  of  his  articles 
and  published  them  in  p  volum^.  ';^reen 
Room  Gossip"  CStanlely  Paul  &  Co..  Lon- 
don, tfs.  net).  The  articles  are  ^aiu  to 
be  blunt  and  fearless^ 

"The  Giri  of  Siberia,"  a  coml-tragedy 
m  four  acts  by  Harold  W.  Gammans. 
formerly  of  Boston,  now  a  teacher  a 
P  -'ngfleld,  Vt.,  was  performed  on  April 
the  senior  class  of  the  high  school 
•  town.    The  play  is  based  mi  th« 
Tj0.  Jeune  Siberlenne,"  by  3Cav« 
his  v..  -«i»t«W 


During   the   few  hot  days 
Bostonlan  have  the  purchase 
straw  hat?    We  do  ""^ /^-^  ^  ^  left-! 
one,  for  every  P™1e"^'"^?,J;tng  those , 
over  from  last  the  slouch 

hot  days  the  derby  ^nd  even  tn  ,J 
were  a  burden.    Any  °ne  fondly      P  , 
that  his  derby  ■«'ould  go  throng 
season  respectably  was  shocked^^ 
the  marks  of  sweat  appearing^ 
all  miserable  ^>\^e»  to  fashion  ^ 
Mr.  Herkimer  -folVison  wUl_  not  ^^^^^^ 
straw  hat  "out  of  "eason^     »      ^^^^  , 
remember  that  a  ^r'™^.  Albany  In 
lawyer  in  a  state  ""^.'^^  '  ^at-and  it 
the  Seventies  wore  a  straw_hst  ^^^^^  | 

was  "a  shocking  bad  «at  T^^s  morel 
and  gave  as  a  reason  that  It  w  i 
comfortable.  ,^,ntlv  published  I 

The  London  ^'n^Vhl  Parliamentary 
an  article  >^eaded     -The  ra  ■ 
Hat-,  waning  Symbolism.  ^'^^^^u.J 
Churchill   lately   »a    on   ^^e^^^^^  t< 
bench  wearing  a  sl'Jter.  ^j^^  i 

do  It  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  tne  i 
ister  that  always  ^^ars  his  ha  , 
bers  of  the  government  ag      ^^^^^  ll 
movement  to  "^.'Wt^ng  "^covered"  it 
of  the  Commons  «lttmB  yn^itte 
the  House.     But  wh»«  »^  ^^^^  thel 

.    rule  required  "'^"'f^^'ibelr  places,  mln 
hats  when  they  sat  in  th^  r  P  ^ 

isters  were  exempt.  J;!'";  .^ore  h  f 
later  year,  as  P^^'-Jl^"^'^ 'd  It  t"  ^e""^' 
if.  rnJ^irufSe^  rou.e  put  oti^; 

-"\"lVer;r"w 

She  wore  a  pretty 

how  fair  .  J  arav 

And  sweet  she  was,  "fi" 

■   .«  -uelT  dress,  and  at  B 
She  wore  an  'Ug'y 

I  loved  her.  josCEL-n< 
Boston.  _ 

ATTENTION.  WATCH  AND  WAR 

SOCIETY  ^  ^ 

This  Company  1b  ' 

GREATEST  • 

In  Assets 


Ill  Ordinary  Business  in  Forc« 
In  Reduction  of  Morality 


MISTAKEN  PRIVACY 

(From  the  Ohlcato  Tribune.) 


nue. 

IPROBABLY     FOR     THE  AMH"ST 

I  MUSEUM;  NOT  FOR  THE  FACULTY 


AMHERST  WANTED 


Wha.t  do  you  make  of  this"' 
Randolph. 


M.  B.  O. 


AN  IDEAL  PAL 

'      (From  th9  Trinity.  CJal..  Jouraa.l.> 

1  John  Jones,  who  ^""'"'".^t!? 
Klnesbury  Gulch  during  <he  winter. 
Poved  his  wife  up  East  Fork,  where  hi. 

partner  Is.   


iQreat  Indignation  is  expressed  by  tbe  (As  the  World  V.  Age:  „,riild.  Al>rU 

(libllolty   department   of    the    Chicago  !   Heading  In  Tne  Bo»ton  Heraio. 
and   Opera  Company  at   the  words  Ijf,  ; 

I  V  Garden  Is  reported  to  have  spoken  iTv/inRV  FOSSTTjS  FOR 
Wichita.  Kan.,  concerning  the  distln-  |MU«,Ei  T  UOOii^^ 

ilshed       Muratore:    "Out  here  In  the 

est  one  of  your  men  would  take  hlni 

kto  an  alley  and  slap  hig  face  If  they 

sre  to  hear  him  say  the  things  he  haa 

out  me."    Tut!  tut!    That's  no  way 

r  an  Impresario  to  talk.    Mary.  In  her 

ge.  forgets  herself.    If  M.  Muratore 

ould  be  rebuked  as  Mary  Buggcsts, 

d  proper  place  for  It  would  be  the 

mer  of  State  and  Madison  at  mld- 

y,  with  20  reporters  and  65  photog- 

phers  In  attendance.    Let  us  not,  In 

r  moments  of  pique,  forget  the  press 

,d  public, 

A  RAPTUROUS  CAMBRIDGIAN 

The  World  Wags: 
Bven  though  one  may  have  spent  the 
eater — and  better — part  of  a  genera- 
n  In  Cambridge  one  gains  perennial 
light  from  the  coming  of  spring  to 
ess  academic  haunts.  Once  it  was 
arked  by  the  discarding  of  vests,  now 
the  resumption  of  knickerbockers, 
.fferent  the  voices  may  ))«,  but  the 
Int  of  flannels  and  the  flick  of  rackets 
.d  the  merry  calls  on  Jarvis  Field  are 
Ul  the  same.  Soldiers  Field  and  the 
.er,  with  scarce  a  warning,  turn  from 
Intern's  dulness  Into  playgrounds  flUed 
Ith  busy,  scantily  clad  youths.  .Then 
e  morning  the  saunterer  becomes 
rare'  that  a  robin  Is  tuning  up  on  the 
d  sumac  behind  Thayer  Hall,  the 
rsythias  along  the  fence  next  the 
)gg  Museum  have  taken  on  a  faintly 
•eenlsh  tinge,  the  lilacs  bordering  the 
jrmanic  Museum — are  swelling  into 
id.  From  this  moment  the  Harvard 
•ounds  are  Increasingly  lovely.  The 
rsj-thias  behind  Holworthy  and  In  a 
)zen  other  sheltered  spots  fill  the  air 
Ith  vivid  light.  Wajmer  days  bring 
^e  snowlness  and  the  overpowering 
reetness  of  the  syrlngias  clumped  at 
le  entrance  to  the  gymnasium,  and 
on  the  lilacs  hang  gorgeously  purple 
1  bushes  half  a  century  old.  The  elms 
vlnkle  In  their  new  greenerj',  the  cop- 
er beeches  near  the  site  of  old  Dane 
all  blush  In  crimson  down  to  their 
ery  roots,  and  the  vines  at  the  north 
d  of  the  yard   wave   their  clusters 


Mr.  Lloyd  George,  fighting  variantiy  tor 
British  trade  with  Germany  and  Rpsslai 
at  the  expense  and  future  peril  of 
France,  Is  reported  as  saying  to  British 
.sailors  at  the  Sailors'  Rest,  Genoa:  "If 
we  cannot  get  through,  let  us  go  down 
like  men."  After  which  he  Joined  lustily 
In  singing  the  hymn,  "Fight  the  Good 

right. " 

In  1873  the  Ville  de  Havre,  colliding 
with  the  ship  Loch  Barn,  sank  in  16 
minutes  with  a  loss  of  230  souls.  Among 
the  passengers  drowned  was  Jud^e 
Knfus  \V.  Peckham  of  Albany,  a  com- 
manding and  plcturestiue  figure.  It  was 
said  by  a  ^urvlvor  that  the  Judge  tried 
lo  encourage  the  panic-stricken  near 
iiim  by  saying:  "If  we  must  go  down, 
let  us  go  down  like  men."  No  doubt 
brave  words  of  this  nature  had  been 
said  before  In  time  of  danger.  One 
might  expect  to  find  them  in  Plutarch's 
sayings  of  great  commanders,  but  not 
in  the  records  of  strictly  business  men 
planning  a  lucrative  deal. 

BUT  DAILY  PICTURERS  SHOW  HIM 
TO   BE    ENJOYING  HEALTH 

(The  Garden  City,  Kas.,  Herald) 
Mr.  A.  Gump,  who  resides  on  Jones 
avenue,  we^t  of  the  Stocks  place,  com- 
mitted suloide  today  and  his  body  was 
I  found  hanging  In  "the  barn  on  his  place. 
iMr.  Gump  was'  employed  as  Janitor  of 
the  West  Ward  school  house.  Mr.  Gump 
(  pink  and  red.  Then  at  the  height  was  a  very  cheerful  man  at  all  times, 
f  the  season  one  seeks  either  of  two  His  (family  relations  were  pleasant,  and 
erfect  spots  of  beauty  little  trod  by  there  is  aibsolutely  no  reason  for  his 
dergraduates.   There  Is,  on  Divinity  deed. 


he  pun<  I. 
ling  "c.ju ,' 

..,  ■■aullii;.'-..-'    aiuJ  ■  to  "dweV.- 

Ing,"  as  well  an  prefixing  "with"  by 
"toBcther"7     ALFRED  MlLLIiNTON. 

"Dwnllhig  house"  means  a  house  use* 
.Ts  a  residence,  not  aa  oWlce.  warehouse, 
etc.  •'Dwelling"  t«  «utflol«nt  to  denole' 
'  a  halbltatlon.  As  for  "anthracite."  the 
most  Imiportant  thln»  is  to  purchase  a. 
H  (on  at  a  reasonable  prtce.  whether  the 
bill  Is  made  out  for  "anthracite"  or 
"anthracite  coal." — Bd. 

WHAT  DID  MILLAI8  8AYT 

Lord  Geortre  Hamilton  in  the  seoond 
volume  of  "Parliamentary  Reminis- 
cences and  Reflections,"  published  re- 
cently by  Murray  In  London,  tells  a 
story  about  Gladstone  and  John  Bright. 
They  aat  for  their  portraits  to  Sir  John 
MlUals.  Eajch,  separately,  on  seeing 
the  unfinished  portrait  of  the  other, 
tapped  his  forehead  and  hinted  that  the 
subject  was  not  "all  right  here." 


12.) 


venue,  a  tiny  quad  formed  by  the  back 
tretohlng  arms  of  the  Agassiz  Museum, 
/here  peace  herself  rests  In  the  fresh 
iohness  of  a  late  spring  afternoon.  And 
gain  there  is  a  'breath -catching  love- 
ness  to  be  seen  from  the  rear  of  Har- 
ard  Hall  as  one  looks  down  across  the 
iwn  towards  the  sun-di.al  at  Holden 
lhapel  with  a  glimpse  of  Brooks  House 
t  the  end.  Yala  may  boast  her  Gothic 
owers  and  (>Jlumbia  her  marble  halls 
nd  Chicago  her  spacious  levels;  Har- 
ard,  set  In  the  midst  of  her  garden, 
emains  a  fine  symbol  of  simplicity  in 
eauty,  the  rich  flowering  of  the  Purl 


WHY  IS  THE  SECOND  FOLIO  LIKE 
A  HEN? 

(Boston  Evening  Transcript.  April  29) 
"It  had  previously  laid  for  the  best 
part  of  three  centuries  in  the  library  of 
the  English  College  at  Valladolld." 

JOLTER  SCRIBBLING. 
South  Hanson. 


"CHARTISTS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Visions  of  "nihilists."  "bam -burners" 
and  other  extinct,  Incendiary,  political  ' 
parties  arose  when  this  office  Just  re- 
ceived  "literature"  headed  ae  above; 
the  dictionary  confirmed  the  Impression 
that  "Chartists"  was  the  name  of  a 
violent,    radical    organization  which, 
about  70  years  ago,  Inspired  great  ter- 
ror.    The  name,  therefore,  Is  a  great 
handicap  to  anyone  hoping  to  popular- 
ize  Bomethlng  repellant  In   itself;  we 
oldsters  remember  that  Edward  Atkin- 
son used  to  publish  letters  full  of  great 
good  sense,  but  bristling  with  graphic 
charts;  these  were^s^  repugnant  to  most  ; 
!  reader."?  when  one  came    in  sight  the 
I  phrase  uttereo  often  was:  "Here'.s  At- 
(  kinsofi  at  it  again!"  The  art  of  show- 
1  ing  figures  graphically  was  old  then  in 
limited,    technical   use;   but  people  at 
large  like  to  see  but  one  thing  less  than 
a  blue-print  and  that  Is  a  "chart."  Yet 
business  men  lately  are  fiooded  with 
"literature"    from    chart  "institutes," 
"services,"    "colleges,"   and  what  not, 
from  Chicago  eastward,  with  vast  va- 
riety of  schemes,  but  apparently  united 
In  using  more  ink  than  discretion. 

The  "chartist"  organizations  also  sell 
"map  displayors"  (sic) — meaning  map- 
stretchers — and  claims  this  mis-spelling 
as  a  trademark:  this  and  similar  cheap 
wit  seems  to  be  "Irish  advertising" 
which  Is  like  "Irish  dividends" — the 
more  you  have  the  worse  off  you  are.  1 
looked  for  signature  of  some  "good 
old  Irish  gentlemen"  (like  De  Valera), 
but  found  it  a  foreign-looking  name. 
The  possessor  of  such  may  have  some 
excuse,  misusing  the  English  language, 
for  murdering,  not  his,  but  our  mother- 
tongue  may  not  be  matricide. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


WHY  "DIE-HARDS"? 

.Vs  the  World  Wags; 

In  the  cable  reports  of  the  debates  In 
the   British   Parliament   on    the  Irish 
an  spirit,  venerable  but  touched  with   !  treaty  there  have  been  many  references 


ternal  youth.  ACADEMIE. 
Cambridge,  April  21,  1922. 


AND  I 


WHY    THEY    TALK  FASTER 
MORE 

(Fmm  tt»  liondon  DaTly  OhPontcle.)  \ 
If,  as  Prof.  Jespersen,  the  Danish 
bxpert  of  language,  declares,  women 
ire  more  voluble  than  men,  there  is  a 
aclentlflo  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non. It  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
byi  a  French  investigator,  who  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  experiments 
In  the  Journal  de  Physique.  The  aver- 
age male,  he  asserted,  speaking  for  one 
hour,  expends  sufficient  energy  to  en- 
able him,  in  another  sphere  of  work, 
to  lift  a  two-pound  weight  40  Inches 


to  the  "Die-Hards."  While  the  origin 
of  this  epithet  is  well  known  In  Eng- 
l.ind,  perhaps  it  Is  not  so  clear  to 
American  readers.  The  story  was  that 
during  the  Peninsular  war  at  the  battle 
of  Vlneira  (sic)  a  regiment  that  had 
been  assigned  to  hold  an  important 
position  was  attacked  and  surrounded 
by  the  French  during  a  heavy  fog. 
Fighting  desperately  front  and  rear,  the 
regiment  seemed  doomed  but  It  refused 
to  surrender,  the  old  colonel  shouting 
to  his  men,  "Boys,  let  us  die  hard!" 
The  position  was  held  until  re-enforce- 
ments arrived  and  the  battle  won.  In 
recognition  of  Its  bravery  this  regiment 
was  ever  after  allowed  to  wear  Its  num- 
ber on  the  front  and  back  of  its  shakos 
in  memory  of  Its  having  fought  both 


ifrom  the  ground  every  minute.  But 

jlhat  Is  only  one-fifth  of  the  energy  '.  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
iwasted    by    a    typical    tub    thumplngt  j  regiment  proudly  bore  the  nickname  oC 


open-air  speaker,  who  might  as  easily 
;be  lifting  coal  from  the  floor  to  his 
jshoulder.  The  female  voice,  however, 
lis  of  quite  a  different  calibre,  for  Its 
(mechanism  requires  so  little  horse- 
ipower  to  operate  that  a  womaji  can,- 
jWe  are  assured,  talk  four  times  as  long 
^and  four  times  as  easily  as  a  man  for 
the  same  expenditure  of  energy.  WTilGJi 
explains  Prof.  Jespersen's  discovery,  as 
'well  as  the  widespread  belief  that  in  a 
'discussion  the  woman  invariably  haa 
Ithe  last  word. 


NEWPORT'S    DELIRIOUS  FLORIST 

(Ftiom  the  Ncrwport,  R.  I.,  Herald.) 
FOR  SALE — Hundred  thousand  mora 
Sunset  Pan.<;y  plants  than  last  year.  We 
jive  so  near  Atlantic  ocean  and  tha 
beautiful  Narragansett  bay,  the  electrloW  |  out  -of 

ty  in  capers  is  creeping  out  of  the  boy.  '.  armies  bivouacked  on  the  ground. 
First  It  stops  in  Alex  MacLellan's  nurs-  I  soult  had  renewed  the  attack  the  next 
ery;  that's  the  reason  his  trees  grow  so  -  day  he  must  have  succeeded,  but  he  re- 
glossy,     tall  and     square.     Everybody    tired.    The  Diike  of  Wellington  wrote 


the  "Die-Hards."  In  England,  at  least, 
the  term  has  come  to  be  used  In  desig- 
nating any  group  or  party  wliich  fights; 
obstinately  In  a  manifestly  losing  cause. 
I  am  not  sure  to  which  regiment  the 
term  was  given  but  believe  It  was  the 
old  28th,  now  the  Gloucestershire  regi- 
ment, but  I  have  heard  it  also  claimed 
for  the  old  B7th.  now  the  1st  battalion  of 
the  Middlesex  regiment.  Pertiaps  some 
leader  of  this  column  can  tell  us. 
Maiden.  B.  B.  E3. 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Albuera  (May 
16,  ISll)  between  Soult  and  Beresford. 
Houghton  led  up  the  57th  regiment.  Col. 
Inglla  called  to  his  men,  "Die  hard, 
B7th:  die  hard!"  when  there  were  30 
bullets  through!  the  King's  CJ3lor;  when 
only  one  officer  out  of  24  and  168  men 
584  were  leift  standing.  Both 
If 


|Bhpuld  buy  one  or  two  to  plant  them  on 
■the  law-n  or  yard.  Thoy  soon  will  grow 
Im  the  moon  and  then  you  can  climb  to 
IlljW  top  of  the  trot,  and  see  lllljah  pass 
•  space  In  his  chariot,  and  if  it  hap- 

Et  you  shoul-J  tumble  down  you  wl'I 
e  right  in -the  midd.'e  of  my  pansy 


privately:  "Another  such  battle  would 
riiin  us." — ^ED. 


A   MINOR  MATTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Isn't  It  regrettable  that  convincing 
(more  or  less)    edltorlaa  writers,  who' 


When  we  see  the  word  "Chartist"  we 
naturally  think  of  the  political  reform- 
ers, chiefly  workingmen  who  arose  In 
the  England  of  1837-8;  of  essays  by' 
Carlyle;  of  Charles  Klngsley's  novel, 
"Alton  Locke";  of  cartoons  In  Punch; 
of  Thomas  Cooper's  "Chartist  Song," 
commemorating  the  great  Chartist 
demonstration  in  London,  April  10,  1848. 
This  song  begins: 

The  time  shall  come  when  wrong  shall 
end. 

When  peasant  to  peer  no  more  shall 
bend; 

When  the  lordly  few  shall  lose  their 
sway; 

And  the  Many  no  more  their  frown 
obey; 

Toil,  brothers,  toll,  till  the  work  is 
done, 

Till  the   struggle   Is  o'er,   and  the 
Charter  won! 

and  ends: 

The  time  shall  come  when  earth  shall 

be 

A  garden  of  Joy,  from  gea  to  sea,  ■ 
When  the  slaughterous  sword  is  drawn 
no  more. 

And    goodness   exults    from   shore  to 
sb  ore. 

Toll,  brothers,  toil,  till  the  world  Is 
free, 

Till  goodness  shall  hold  high  Jubilee! 
Tfhls  "People's  Charter,"  published 
in  1838,  called  for  universal  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  the 
division  of  the  country  into  equal  elec- 
toral districts,  the  abolition  of  prop- 
erty qualification  In  members,  and  pay- 
ing them  for  their  services.  The  name 
was  derived  from  the  French  charter 
of  1880.  Justin  McCarthy  in  "History 
of  Our  Own  Times,"  says:  "Chartism 
did  not  die  of  its  own  excesses;  it  be- 
came an  anachronism. — Ed. 


BRYAN  AND  THE  ANTHROPOID 
TOOTH 
(tSVoin  Oho  Ohtocro  iTMraa*.) 

The  eolentlsts  think  they  are  going  to 
prove  the  Darwinian  theory  and  hang  it 
all  over  William  Jennlntcs  Bryan  by  ex- 
ploiting the  tooth  of  an  anthropoid, which 
was  Just  half-way  between  an  ape  and 
man.  To  rub  It  in,  they  dug  this  tooth 
up  out  In  Nebraska,  where  BlUlam  Jen- 
nlngw  used  to  run  for  President.  But 
wait  until  Willlani  walks  Into  the  sci- 
entific convention  and  takes  the  plat- 
form and  says  In  tones  of  thunder:  "You 
shall  not  place  this  crown  of  monkey 
teeth  upon  the  brow  of  faith;  you  shall 
not  crucify  Intelligence  on  the  Jawbone 
of  an  anthropoid  ape." 

COPLET  THEATRE— "The  Rivals," 
comf.dy  In  tiiree  acts,  by  Richard  Brlns- 
ley  Sheridan.    The  cast: 

Pag   Nlrholas  Joy 

Thom'aa   Clifford  Turner 

I.ydla    L*nguUh  Kafherlne  Standing 

Lu<y   May  Edl«B 

Julia   N'orah  Balfour 

Mr.H.    Malaprop  Cathfrlne  WUlard 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute  Walter  Klii|f»«ord 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trlgger  H-  E.  "-live 

rapt.   Jaik   Absolute  Chad.  Warhurton 

Faulkland   Alfred  Shiriey 

Bob  Acrec  Percy  Foster 

David   Uonel  Pape 

It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since 
the  Copley  Players  last  delved  Into 
their  repertoire  and  produced  Sheridan's 
rollicking  play  of  pleasantly  assorted 
humors.  Last  night's  performance  was 
noteworthy  in  that  it  welcome'l  back 
t>  the  Copley  Mr.  Charles  Warburton. 
actor  of  keen  sensibilities,  who  brings 
more  than  mere  personality  to  every 
part  he  plays. 

"The  Rivals"  is  always  entertainment 
above  the  average.  To  casual  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre  It  brings  re- 
fulgent wit,  easily  understandable,  and 
to  the  more  serious  minded,  perhaps 
students  of  the  playhouse.  It  brlng.s  a 
like  enjoyment  of  new  interpretations 
drawn  from  familiar  patterns.  A 
crowded  plot  based  on  those  funda- 
mentals of  old  English  drama — the 
erring  son  and  his  chum,  their  ladle."' 
loved  In  secret  and.  finally,  the  amiable 
but  determined  father — Is  nourishment 
enough  for  an  evening,  especially  when 
ga'nl.^hed  with  the  sauce  of  Sheridan's 
rare  and  never  malicious  satire,  and 
decked  over  all  with  wide  scope  for 
actors  to  contribute  their  sweetmeats. 

We  are  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  "The 
Rivals"  once  again.    And  yet  we  almost 
regret  to  see   its  performance  at  this 
I  time.    Perhaps  we  are  too  avid  In  our 
\  appetite.     However,    our   regret  arise*; 
from  the  fact  that  somt  weeks  ago  we 
chanced  to  skim  a  program  at  the  Cop- 
ley and  found  therein,  marked  for  fu- 
ture production,  "The  Honeymoon,"  de- 
lightful   comedy    by    Arnold  Pennett; 
'  "The  Times,"   Court  Theatre  farce  of 
Sir  A.   W.  Pinero;  and  beneath  these 
j  two  In  list,  but  not  in  quality.  "Caste," 
I  by   "Tom"   Robertson.     Therefore,  de- 
i  lightful  as   "The  Rivals"   may  be.  we 
j  cannot  help  expressing  fear  that  the  on- 
rushlng    hot    weather    may   rob   us  of 
ithese  very  interesting  productions. 

Of  the  several  players  last  night,  Mr. 
Cllve,  Mr.  Klngsford  and  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton all  appeared  In  personages  in  which 
the  audiences  are  accustomed  to  view 
jthem;  accustomed,  perhaps,  through 
creditable  performances  of  such  parts 
in  previous  productions.  Mr.  Cllve  per- 
chance lacked  that  unction  of  the  fight- 
ing Celt  that  might  be  expected  from  .so  | 
competent  an  actor.  Mr.  Klngsford  was 
unusually  plausible  as  Sir  Anthony;  his 
scenes  with  his  son  Jack  showed  ad- 
mirable team  play  with  Atr.  Warburton. 
Mr.  Foster  had  a  trifle  too  much  artifice 
for  Bob  Acres.  Miss  Willard  played  an 
admirable  old  weatherbeaten  she- 
dragon;  her  Mrs.  Malaprop  won  con- 
tinued peals  of  laughter  from  an  en- 
thusiastic audience.  She  can,  however, 
compose  the  face  of  her  old  harridan  In 
more  skilful  lines.  Miss  Ediss  was  a 
successful  saucy  minx  as  Lucy.  She 
thoroughly  enjoyed  herself,  and  so  did 
her  audience.  '  Miss  Standish  was  an 
unusually  alluring  Lydla  Languish. 

The  waits  were  somewhat  long,  and 
a  fiapplng  back-drop  caused  distraction. 
Some  of  the  ladles  on  the  stage  sought 
the  faces  of  the  audience  too  often,  but 
on  the  whole  the  old  comedy  sparkled 
with  perennial  youth,  actors  rose  above 
themselves  and  afforded  an  evening  of 
keen  pleasure. 


EARLY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  early  photography  in  Bos- 
ton, I  have  a  splendid  photograph,  10  by 
8,  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  in- 
auguration of  the  statue  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  frcnt  of  the  State  House.  Sept. 
17,  1859.  "It  was  taken  on  a  dark,  rainy 
day.  HERBERT  A.  KENNY. 

Boston. 

Who  was  the  first  photographer  in 
Boston  to  talce  photographs  of  men, 
women  and  children,  and  In  what  year 
did  he  open  his  studio? — Ed. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Great 
Broxopp."  a  comedy.  In  four  acts  and  o 
prologue,  by  A.  A.  Milne.    Th.j  cast:  | 

Urojopp  JM.-u-k  Ken.-  ^ 

NVifn^'j   Floreivco  Rnb<*i'(-  i 

.Tnck."    Walter  (>illi>^rt  1 

Col.  Tcntcnlen   Frank  Clvirlt^'ii 

Iris  Tcntenlen  .Vno  Miif".i 

Honnrl.1  Jolms  Viola  Itoi  ■ 

Rmimlil  ni-rw«nt  AUhrej-  Bo.'"i\xrrt 

Vorah  Field  Uiol'le  .Kilair,.- 

Bcnham  Ralpii  M.  R-mhIpv 

^fa-rr  Viola  Uoacli 

AiUr^  Louise  De  Voe 

It  was  by  coincidence,  only,  that  Mr.  | 
Milne's  play,  which  was  gi-vten  by  the  i 
Copley  players  last  weeK,  is  put  on 
again,  immediately  afterward,  at  the 
Huntington  avenue  playhouse.  It  gave 
people  who  are  interested  in  making 
comparison  opportunity  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  work  of  the  t«%  perma- 
nent companies  in  tne  same  piece. 

"The  Great  Broxopp."  as  played  by 
the  Boston  Ptock  Company,  was  a  very 
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much  Americanized  version  of  an  i. 
-eedlngly  Kng'.lsh  comedy.  Atmosphore. 
;iccenl.  costumes  and  furniture  would, 
for  the  most  part,  have  fitted  Ma?»a- 
<-husetts  as  well  as  they  would  have 
I.,ondon.     Perhaps  It  was  just  as  well. 

Mark  Kent  played  Broxopp  with  oon- 
.'?clenllous  earnestness  and  vigor.  Some- 
iiow  sefmed  to  miss  some  of  the  finer 
shades  Indicated  by  the  author's  lines 
^nd  his  characterization  as  a  whole 
failed  to  convince.  His  best  bit  was  the 
pompous  Interview  with  the  woman  re- 
porter. 

Miss  Rogers,  as  Mrs.  Broxopp.  grave 
.Mr.  Kent  good  support.  Mr.  Gilbert 
made  the  most  of  the  rather  colorless 
part  of  the  artist  son,  and  Miss  Mason, 
!is  his  verv  frank  and  outspoken  fiancee, 
was  charming.  Miss  Roach  gave  Os  a 
rlever  little  bit  as  the  lady  Joumai- 
Ist,  and  Mr.  Charlton  was.  of  course, 
oast  for  the  wicked  Col.  Tenterden. 
wicked  more  by  Implication  than  on 
account  of  anything  he  really  does  or 
«avs.  Ralph  Remley  achieved  the  lion's 
share  of  the  laughs  by  his  antics  as  a 
comic  butler,  common  enough  on  the 
stage  but  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  In 
an  Kngli.sh  gentleman's  house. 

Conductor  Hector  and  the  theatre  or- 
chestra excelled  themselves.  The  pre- 
liminary concert  was  wholly  admirable. 

PEGGY  WOOD  AND  HER 
BUDDIES  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Her  Act  Chief  of  Many  Good  Num- 
bers on  Program 

Peggy  Wood,  player  of  musical  come- 
dies, assisted  by  her  Four  Buddies,  In  a 
series  of  songs  and  dances,  leads  the  bill 
at  B.  F.  KeiUi's  Theatre  this  vr^ek. 
'  Miss  Wood  is  not  alone  a  comedian  of 
ability  and  a  singer  of  charm,  but  lends 
Interest  to  her  act  by  a  fine  dramatic 
interpretation  of  her  songs  and  free- 
dom from  affectation.  The  buddies  can 
sing,  too.  and  are  an  Important  part  of 
the  performance. 

Other  acts  were  Val  and  Ernie  Stan- 
ton, *n  a  turn  with  a  splendid  "line."" 
and  showing  a  many-sided  talent;  Joe 
Cook,  the  versatile,  in  one  of  the  best 
"nut"  acts  of  tliis  or  any  other  season. 
Alexander  Brothers  and  Evelyn,  in  a 
ball  manipulation  performance:  Valerie 
Bergcre  Hnd  company.  In  a  Japanese 
sketch:  Mae  and  Rose  Wilton,  juvenile 
entertainers:  Harry  and  Dennis  DuFor. 
dancers,  .and  Paul  Sydell.  with  his  trick 
dog.  Spotty. 


■  .1  a   >  uuu&  la<3y 
•.-l&aor.  marriage  of  this  sort  ^^-as 

pronounced  legaJ  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1863. 

A  graduate  of  the  Woman's  Medloal 
College  of  Philadelphia  of  the  class  of 
1888  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Kane,  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter,  was  a  special 
1  student  of  this  college  while  she  was 
In  attendance.    Miss  Bradley,  the  dean 
of  the  college,  a  woman  of  the  highest 
character  and  with  the  most  rigid  sense 
of  proprietj-.  befriended  Mrs.  Kane  and 
roceived  her  and  her  daughter  into  her 
home.    Consequently  It  seems  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  marriage  of  Dr. 
Kane  and  Margaret  Fox. 
,    Although  Miss  Fox  was  on  her  moth- 
I  er'8  side  of  a  wealthy  Canadian  fam- 
ily, this  marriage  was  very  distasteful 
'  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Kane.    Dr.  Kane 
'  died  soon  after  his  marriage,  leaving 
■  his  family  in  copyrights,  about  $100,000. 
The  brother  and  executors  of  Dr.  Kane 
agreed  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Kane  $2000  down 
and  an  annuity  in  quarterly  instalments 
provided  she  would  discontinue  her  suit 
for  dowry  and  would  place  Dr.  Kane's 
letters  to  her  In  the  hands  of  a  trus- 
tee.   A  bond  was  executed  by  the  brbth- 
er  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
stipulated  terms.    In  event  of  his  fail- 
ure to  keep  this  agreement.  Sirs.  Kane 
was  permitted  to  reclaim  her  letters. 
This  agreement  was  violated  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  brother  to  pay  more  than 
one-half  the  sum  named,  and.  soon  after, 
when  mention  of  Dr.  Kane's  marriage 
was  made  In  a  Philadelphia  paper,  the 
Kane  family  sent  a  telegram  to  the  As- 
sociated Press  pronouncing  the  "story" 
a  "canard."  Mrs.  Kane  was  then  forced 
to  vindicate  her  good  name  by  claim- 
ing the  letters  and  having  them  pub- 
lished. 

A  candid  reading  of  the  "Ijove  Life. 
I  feel,  brings  one  Inevitably  to  the  con- 
Oluslon  that  Dr.  Kane  was  either  a 
I  very  weak  man,  completely  under  the 
Influence  of  his  family,  or  a  man  with 
very  vague  ideas  of  honor.  A  truly 
honorable  man  would,  I  think,  after 
having  courted  a  young  girl  from  the 
age  of  13  years,  for  many  years,  either 
have  loft  her,  or  married  her  publicly 
and  given  her  an  honorable  position  in 
society.  CHARLES  ST.  C.  WADE. 
Taunton. 


I>C)\vn    In  .loi^et  

Warden  Wesley  West-brook  . 
7:40  P.  M.    "I  Like  to  Wear  Some-  ' 
one  Else's  Clothes,  but  I'd  Look  j 

Lake  Hell  in  a  Shroud"  

Sunshine  League  of  the  Illinois  Southern ; 

Penltentiarj' 
7:60  P.  M.     Saxophone  Solo.   "If  a 
Bandit  Has   No   Home,   Then  J 

Will  Dlr  Him  One"  

Chief  Charles  Fltamorrla 
Aooompaniment  by  the  Chicago  Police 
Band 

%  P.  M-    Chorus,  "Bid  Me  Qood-by 

and  Oo!"   

Oold  Coast  Apartment  Dwellers 
Vested  Choir 
Kiss  Tour  Wife  Good-night.  LOT. 

MISS  UBA  DEMM. 

YE3,  MODERN  POETRY,  HE  SAYS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  current  issue  of  MeMfire,  Mr. 
Wither  Bynner.  speaking  Vf  "The 
monkeys  that  have  mated  yeaterday," 
adds 

"In  their  partly  puckered  brows  ap- 
pear the  zoological  effects  of  spring." 

Will  you  kindly  ask  Mr.  Herklmej 
Johnson  if  that  line  Is  poetry? 

Jamaica  Plain.  H.  D. 


siifiiciontly  literal;  one  free  fj-<UTi  di"- 
turWiig  FYench  idioms:  one  that \llo o-s  1 
(rullry's   humor,    wit    and  refreshingly 
youthful  spirit  full  play.    And  thl.<(  oom- 
or)--  turnc-d  out  tn  be  a  most  agrpca.w« 
•  prt-niiinvent.     The  players,  who  haxl 
b.  ■  n  weU  i-oached.  preserved  In  no  slight 
t;r9r<  the  atmosphere.    They  weire  rot 
rely  Americans  masquerading  for  one 
afternoon  as  Fretiohmen  of  Reranger's 
time.    Miss  Qooglng  was  especially  good 
a'-    Madelalne.    the    flii)pant.  fnlvolo\is 
srlrl.  no  longer  the  Lisette  of  the  poet, 
but  of  close  kin  to  the  modern  gold- 
lijrger.    She  acted  easily,  and  with  11- 
iiiiiiinatlve    by-play.      Miss  Middledon, 
telling  her  story  in  search  of  her  son, 
)>layed  di3ci-ee*ly,  yet  effectively,  s  tax- 
112:  pa.rt.     The  men  w^re  adequate  In 
I  he  va.rlous  roles,  some  of  them  more 
than  adequate.    Mr.  Collier  gave  a  sym- 
pathetic  portrayal  of   Beranger.  poeit, 
man  >and   patriot.     Tet   after  the  per- 
formance the  Talleyrand  of  Mr.  Salinger 
Rif>od  out   in  bold  relief  and  will  not 
~r)on  be  forgottan.    This  Impersonation 
T-.-.is  composed  with  genuine  art,  subtly 
yet  forcibly. 

The  stage  management  was  exoellent. 
The  settings  and  the  lighting  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  performanice, 
whlcti  will  fbe  repeat«;d  tonight  at  Brat- 
tln  Hall,  C;im'bridge. 
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REVUE,  VAUDEVILLE 

AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

I^rd,  Pearl,  Cummings  and  Kyra  Are 
Features  of  Bill 

Ben  Bard.  Jack  Pearl  and  Roy  Cum- 
mings head  the  bill  at  the  Majestic  this 
week.  The  first  half  of  the  show  is  given 
over  to  vaudeville,  and  the  last  half  to 
a  cameo  revue,  "The  Whirl  of  New 
York."  But  the  first  half  is  the  better 
by  far.  Next  to  them  comes  Kyra,  the 
snake-like  dancer. 

:ard  and  Pearl  get  laughs  as  easifj-  as" 
\    talk,   for   they   have   a  fright'ui 
nble  of  sounds  to  represent  words. 
1 1  us  partner  has  to  act  as  an  interpre- 
'  r.  for  the  dialect  used  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  be  understood. 

Roy  Cumming.s  goes  through  more 
antics  than  most  acrobats.  He  falls 
into  his  curtain,  is  carried  to  the  top 
and  dropped.  He  falls  into  the  or- 
':hestra  pit.  romps  from  one  side  of  the 
stage  to  the  other,  all  the  while  regis- 
tering a  degree  of  stupidity  which  few 
diots  could  attain. 

.^s  a  finale,  he  drags  out  five  a.ssist- 
ants,  all  clothed  In  weird  garm>nts. 
Cummings  announces,  "Every  man. for 
himself."  Kyra,  the  snake-like  dancer 
appears,  weaving  her  arms  about  her 
ad  and  body.  Cummings  and  his  weird 
ntet  crawl  after  her,  each  trying  to 
i^'gle   like   a  snake.     The  audience 


MARBLES  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  interesting  discussion  about) 
marbles,  why  has  nothing  been  said  ofi 
the  "long-ring"  game  of  "mibs"  at' 
wlilch  we  mid-western  kids  used  td 
"skin"  each  other  down  to  the  qtilckl 
when  playing  for  "keeps."  I 
"Long-ring"  was  studded  with  all 
port  of  "haza-rds"  calculated  to  dls-j 
fcourage  and  eliminate  "baby-players'T 
from  the  game:  among  the  rules  be- 
ing knuckle-down-screw-bony,  lags, 
dig-or-kiU,  no  heists,  no  fudges,  no 
evers,  no  dubs,  no  plumps,  no  pards. 
Such  regulations  made  It  a  royal  game 
of  pure  skill  and  judgment  comparable 
to  the  18-lnch  balk-llne  game  in  bU- 
llards. 

Does  any  one  here  in  the  East  recog- 
nize th«  termlnoloffy  of  this  long-ring 
■mibs"  game  of  the  wild  and  woolly, 
West  ?  '       E.  VAN  SCHICK. 

RosUndale. 
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ted. 


Apropos  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's 
reference  to  the  Fox  sisters  In  his  lec- 
tures, we  spoke  of  that  singular  book, 
"The  Love  Life  of  Dr.  Kane,"  published 
by  Carleton,  New  York,  In  1856.  We 
then  said  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
lad  borrowed  our  copy  and  taken  It  to 
Ills  cottage  In  Clamport  for  summer 
reading.  We  also  said  we  found  no 
mention  of  the  book  In  the  card  cata- 
ingue  of  the  Boston  Public  Library'.  A 
r-orrespondent  informs  us  that  the  book 
IS  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  And  now 
we  have  received  an  Interesting  letiter 
from  a  correspondent  in  Taunton,  who 
found  "The  I.X)ve  Life  of  Dr.  Kane  m 
the  library  of  the  Taunton  State  Hos- 
pital. 

EXPLORER  AND  MEDIUM 

Ai  the  World  Wa«8: 

The  marriage  (of  Dr.  Blisha  Kent 
Kane  and  Margaret  Fox)  did  not  take 
place  either  before  a  magistrate  or  by 
a  clergyman,  but  was  a  common-law 
marriage,  witnessed  by  the  mother  of 


DRIP    ABSINTHE    FROM  NATURE'S 
BARKEEPER 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
At  a  Boston  theatre  last  week  werej 
some  views  of  the  Selklrks  In  Canada,  j 
One  was  of  the  ice  grotto,  which  the! 
text    described    as   all    "absinthe  and 
sapphire."  * 
How   the   first  mentioned  would  In- 
terest the  people  of  a  certain  down- 
trodden country  If  they  could  Import 
the  Icicles  and  melt  them! 
Salem.  HENRY  G.  HALU  | 

DOUBLY  SCATTERING 

(From  the  Boston  Post's  story  of  Dr. 
Slattery's  election): 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Scattering  received 
2  clerical  and  1  lay  votes." 

SPECIAL  RADIO  BANDIT  PROGRAM 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
The  Line  o'  Type  radio  service,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Miss  Ube  Demm,  wUl  to- 
day inaugurate  a  special  concert  pro- 
gram for  band'ta  and  flat-robbers.  Miss 
Demm  writes  us  that  a  program,  ar- 
ranged for  bandits  and  robbers,  to  be 
played  while  they  are  bandlting  and 
robbing,  might  work  upon  their  gentler 
natures  and  cause  them  to  desist  from 
the  evU  of  their  ways.  The  flat-robbers' 
hour  begins  about  7  o'clock,  so  that  aa 
the  burglars  break  into  the  flat  they 
win  bamp  right  Into  the  concert,  whioh 
they  will  be  obliged  to  listen  to  while 
burgling.  Tune  In  for  this  service  at 
7  o'clock  tonight.  Broadcaated  from 
the  Cannery  on  a  4-11-44  crime  wave. 

PROGRAM 
7  P.  M.    Instrumental,   "There's  a 

LlitUe  Gray  Jail  In  the  West"  - 

Chicago  Police  Band 
7:10  P.  M.    Recitation,  "It  Is  a  Stn 

to  Steal  a  Pin"  

Rev.  WUHamson 
7:20  P.  M.    Chorus,  "Where  la  My 

Wandering  Boy  Tonight?  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Choir 
7-25  P   M.    Bailad.  "A  Bandit's  Life 
May  Seem  Quite  Gay,  but  It  Sure 

Made  a  Bum  Outten  Me"  

Tommy  O'Connor 


Rv  I' H 11. IP  ham: 

COPTjEY  THia^TPv^: — First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Beranger,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  and  n  prologue  by  Sacha 
G\iitry.  Translated  Into  F.ngllsh  by 
Howard  Phillips  '2.1.  ■Produced  by  the 
Hari-ard  Dramatic  Club.  First  per- 
formed at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  The- 
atre. Paris,  on  Jan.  21.  1920.  Prince  de 
Talleyrand.  Lucien  Guitry;  Beranger. 
Sacha  Guitry;  Pesaugiers.  Joffre:  Le 
Patron  In  1S13,  Blanlchard;  Paul.  Clar- 
Ins;     Mffheline.  Marie.  Madeleine,  and 

I  Marguerite,    Yvonne  -Printemps;  Mere 

'  Jary,  Mile.  Grumbach. 
A  Tounjr  Man.  .  .Alexander  Hantlton.  '15 

-\    r.rlsctte  Secoy 

.Marie.    Ma'lelalne,     Marguerite.  ..... 

I  DesauElers  W.    €.  jRck,.on. 

•  A  Waiter  W.,  A.   Pallme.  ?.i 

,\   Servant   Girl  '.Miss  Vveliman 

Memiberi  of  the  Oaveau  of 
r    H.   Morgan,   2d.   \24.   J.   N".  Miller 
P.  V.  Smith  '23.  John  Mason  r.rown 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Inn,  1S13   

-T.  E.  Fry, 

Be^anser  ....'J.  J.  CMller. 

Monsieur  de  TaHeyrand  .......    

Conrad   Salmser.  23 

Two  Toung  Girls  •  •  • 

Misses  MIdtllefon  nr.il  Stonfl 

A    Soldier  A.    I„      Y,';':"-  '.-'l 

Mere   Jary  Ml*  Wfdleton 

raul,  a  carpenter  I.        Miller.  25 

The  IunV<>epov   In   1R45  .Miss  S.;<-oy 

Tho  members  of  the  Cav^-au  m 
John'Mason  Br<v»n  '23.  A.  I.  Behren»  25. 
Alexander  Hamilton  '2S. 
Translator  and  company  courageously 
attacked  a  difficult  task.  Tlie  crisp  di- 
alogue of  Guitry  is  not  easily  and  ef- 
fectively translated  for  the  American 
.«:tage.  The  subject  appeals  peculiarly 
to  the  French.  In  Its  delineation  of  char- 
acter and  in  its  pervading  .spirit.  To 
hr  w  many  in  an  American ,  audience  Is 
Beranger  more  than  the  name  of  a  song- 
writer? How  many  would  be  acquainted 
with  his  political  life?  Some  might  know 
hix  more  familiar  verses,  either  In  the 
original,  or  as  translated  by  Thackeray, 
Mahony,  and  others:  but  the  bitter 
satires  that  excited  the  wrath  of  those 
in  power  are  to  the  great  majority  of 
■Vmericans  as  if  they  had  n<rt  been 
written.  And  what  to  them  are  Des- 
auglers  and  his  fellow  member's  of  the 
Caveau?  Furthermore  this  play  is  a  play 
of  conversation,  without  action.  We 
li:ive  scenes  In  the  life  of  Beranger.  a 
mixture  of  the  fanciful  and  the  historical. 

In  the  Prologue  (ITSO)  the  poet  Is  an 
abandoned  baby  of  aristocrats  to_  be 
Vjrought  up  lovingly  in  a  peasant's  cot- 

'^^I^^  Act  1  (1S13)  students  and  grisettes 
make  merry  in  a  restaurant  on  a  bank 
nf  the  Seine  near  Paris.  There  is  a 
SI  ene  between  the  amorous  landlord 
Hid  the  co<iuettiHh  waiting  maid,  Marie, 
wli.)  is  singing  "Le  Roi  de  Yvetot.  '  The 
authorship  is  then  unknown,  Beranger 
comos  In,  flirts  with  Marled  Desaugiers 
and  his  co-mate.";  arrive.  They  cap 
verses.  Berartger supplies  a  missing  line. 
TsUeyrand.  rrom  a  balcony,  hears  Ber- 
,;nger  avow  the  authorship  of  the  song 
in  every  one's  mouth,  tn  a  long  conver- 
sation he  urges  the  poet  to  write  \  erscs 
for  his  political  party.  Beranger  re- 
fuses. He  is  admitted  to  the  Caveau 
Act  11  (1S29)  Another  long  scene  be- 
tween Talleyrand  and  Beranger,  In  the 
1  latter's  chamber.  Also  a  more  or  less 
pathetic  scene  between  Mother  Ja^^' 
.md  (he  poet:  also  one  between  the  poet 
and  the  light-hearted  Madeleine,  an- 
otlifT  incarnation  of  l,i.sette. 

Act  HI  (1848).  The  restaurant  of  the 
first  act.    It  Is  winter     Beranger.  now 


It  ts  BOia  that  at  the  recent  sale 
of  ■Wmiam  ■yvintoi's  library  to  Neiw 
Yorit  manuscrlipta  ol  Fltz-Jaimes 
O'Brien  'Were  catalogued.  There  were 
enough  ioT  a  volume  of  prose  and 
poetry.  We  hear  that  'Winter  had  for 
many  years  purposed  to  edit  these' 
manuscripts  and  publish  them,  a«  he 
edited  "The  Poems  and  Storleo  of  Fltz- 
James  O'Brien,"  published  here  by 
'  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co,  in  1881.  This 
volume  contained  the  remarkable 
stories,  "The  Diamond  Lens"  and  "The 
Wondersmlth,"  first  published  In  th'e 
Atlantlo  Mtonthly  ln'l»58  and  1859  re- 
spectively. It  contains  also  those  strange 
,  tales,  "The  Lost  Room"  and  "'What 
Was  It?"  The  noble  poem  'on  the 
death  of  Ellsha  Kent  Kane,  the  grisly 
"Wharf  Rat,"  and  other  poems  and 
tales  "that  do  not  deserve  forgetfulness. 
This  volume  Is  not  now  easily  found 
even  In  second-hand  'bookshops.  But 
,  O'Brien  was  a  voluminous  writer.  He 
contributed  at  least  66  articles  to  Har- 
per's Magazine;  many  to  Hanper'e 
Weekly,  Putnam's  Magazine,  Vanity 
Pair,  the  New  York  Saturday  Press.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  raanu.scrlpts 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  an  apprecia- 
tive person  who  -will  prepare  them  for 
puhlicatlon. 

rt  Is  to  be  regretted  that  there  Is  no 
account  of  O'Brien's  life  In  Boston. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrl-ch  when  he  dwelt 
in  New  York  knew  him  well.  We  once 
tried  to  persuade  Mr.  AldrJch  to  puib- 
lish  his  reminiscences  of  those  days 
with  special  reference  to  O'Brien,  but 
he,  like  the  chancellor  In  Tennyson's 
poem,  put  the  question  by.  Invari- 
ably courteous,  he  seemed  disinclined 
even  to  talk  about  those  early  years  In 
Which  he  knew  many  of  the  brilliant 
.young  writers  In  N«w  York,  contrl'bu- 
tors  to  Vanity  Fair— he  was  one  of 
them— and  frequenters  of  Pfaff's. 
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fiS  \  ears  old.  r6vlsrft.=!  sentlmen tally  the 
place.  Young  men  talk  of  politics.  The 
waltlng-mald  sings  a  song  of  Beranger, 
but  lijs  never  heard  of  him.  'Beranger 
doe's  not  find  the  day  misspent  "I  now 
kncis  iHat  Lisette  is  no  longer  for  in*, 
and  t]^^  songs  that  one  remembers  are 
noi  tfio.se  which  forraeJ-ly  sent  me  to 
prl.son.  " 

In  the  performance  yesterday  the  Pro- 
logue was  omitted,  wtthout  serlo'i- 
to  the  play,  except  that  It  pre.par 


THE   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS   OF  JANEl 

(Before  a  Mirror) 
"Road,    "WTilther    "VTend   Tour  W*y»: 

Supernal    _  - 

Spur  My  Eager  Peet  With  'Wtafed 

Them  wolds  were  on  the  Bcreea  In 

DRUDGE  ETERNAL, 
They  fits  a  goU  like  me  with  youthful 
fire. 

"Beauty.  Mirror  The  (SlaA  "Wortd'a  Face 

To  Mine. 

Junetide's  Gold  And  August's  Ecstasy- 
Gee,  but  my  nose  has  got  an  nawful 
shine,  ^  ^ 

But  Where's  them  ptmples  that  there 
uster  be? 

"Grandeur,  Show  Me  The  IMsay  Heights 

'Whereon 
Dim  Heroes  Drew  Immortal  Breath 
I  wish  I  had  a  John  to  gaze  upon. 
To  Uv©  upon,  to  feed  upon,  tai  deathi 

"On  Bvery"  Path,  In  Every  nowering 

Field,   . 

Grant  Me  To  See  With  Wide  and 
Eager  Eyes" 
His   necktie    flapping   Hiw   •  stertrwi 
knight's  shield; 
Them  knights  the  guys  to  bring  a  gon 
a  prize. 

"Let  Me  Peer  Out   tTpoa  The  Noon's 
And  See  The  Rainbow  After  Dreary 

That^wlre  a  nice  guy  last  St.  Patrick's 

Day 

To  bring  me  home— he  never  came 
again. 

"Passion  Be  Kind.  Be  Fair  To  One  Who 

To  Th7ow  A  Rose,  A  White  Rose  At 

Y'our  Feet" 
Say.  but  there's  eomethtns  TomO.  my 

heart  that  flares  ^..i^^. 
And  makes  It  bump  and  ■ometlm-.s 

skip  a  beat! 

•  •  •  •  l.-^rw.- 
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The  hall  room'a  rIIsmss  hanirs  Just  ItiM 

a  pall,  ^ 
Aftain  tomorrow,  nndflmcath  her  namo 

Hhe'U  punch  a  tlmo  clock  on  a  factory 
wall ! 

Cambrldgs.  EDWARD  TERXA. 


AN   ABUSED  INSTRUMENT 
A«  ths  World  Wag-s: 

It  appears  thait  th«  national  orgwnlza- 
tfon    ot    wom«n'«   Oluhi,    recently,  In 
oonventlon      araatnblsd,  condamned 
"f&sz"  and  tho  saxophono  bsoause  of 
their  ofcrruptlng:  Influence  on  the  morala 
if  the  youngr  (nothlnff  nald  about  the 
)ld).   The  condemnatlim  was  followed  by 
I  resolve  to  engage,  durlnar  the  current 
'>ar.  on  an  active  oampalgrn  to  eliminate 
rom  dance  halls  and  other  public  places 
vliere  young  people  aerisemble  this  popuiftr 
mode  and  mioans  of  musloal  expression. 
Win  you,  as  a  musloal  expert  or  an  ex- 
lert  In  muato,  aa  the  ca«o  may  be,  klnd- 
y  tell  ua  whether  there  Is  eclentlflo 
>aal3  for  the  Idea  that  Jars  and  tlie 
laxophone,    singly  or  In  oorablnatlon, 
11-9  Intrlnaloally  special  sensuous  stim- 
uli, amd  why  the  saxophone  mors  than 
he  Tlolwcella,   the  clarinet,  the  bas- 
K)on7    Is  It  not  Just  possible  that  the 
women's  clubs  may  have  mistaken  the 
elllns  and   may  tinoonsclourty  ha.ve 
ead  "sex"  instead  of  "aax"7 
The  Im^jort  of  such  an  e-a-rror  in  more 
ha,n  appears  on  the  surface.    It  would 
iventually    mean,  I   suppose,  that  we 
i'ould  lose  the  saxophone  altogether.  To 
hua  foredoojn  an  Instrument  without 
proper  hearing  seems  a  bit  unfair.  An 
uthoritatlve  word  at  this  orltlool  jno- 
lent  la  groaftly  needed, 
Boston,  STLVA  LTNIKO. 

The  saxophone  Is  Inherently  not  a  sen- 
uous,  not  a  sensual  Instrument.  The 
fe  of  Adolph  Sax,  the  Inventor,  was 
■agio.  The  natural  voice  of  the  saxo- 
lione  Is  volled,  tear-choked,  melancholy, 
)mbre.  The  walls,  groans,  shrieks 
>mlng  from  It  In  "jazz''  show  that  It  Is 
msclous  of  Its  abasement.  It  Is  a  noble 
strument  as  used  by  Meyerbeer,  Kast-  [ 
sr,  Bizet,  Massenet,  Thomas,  d'Indy,  I 
Unt-Saens,  Richard  Strauss. — Ed.  ' 


WHY  NOT  PETERKIN7 
the  Wotfld  Wags! 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  elder 
'eller  that  It  "depends  on  the  taste 
>d  fancy  of  the  speller"  whether  or  aot 
s  shall  "spell  It  with  a  We."  , 
So  a  family  whose  name  has  appeared 
your    columns    spells    the  name 
'lerce,"  "Peirce,"  "Pearce,"  "Pearse" 
id  perhaps  In  other  ways. 
But  why  should  there  be  a  dispute 
out  the  pronunr-lntion  when  we  have 
e  authority  of  John  Milton: 

  soft  Lydian  airs 

Wairted  to  Immortal  verse 

Such  as  the  meeting  sot^  may  pierce. 

JAY, 

rhe  Ingenious  Charfes  Warelng  Barda- 
M.  A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle,  In 
i  "English  Surnames"  says  that  Parr, 
ers.  Pierce,  Pears,  Pearse  and  Peers 
>  derived  from  Peter.  Why  then  not 
tle«the  matter  and  pronounce  Pierce, 
Irce,  Pearce  and  Pearse  just  Peters 
if  some  wish  a  more  Impressive  name 
terkln?— Ed. 


E  THOUGHT  THIS  SORT  OF  THING 
EXISTED  ONLY  IN  INDIA 

(From  tho  N.  T.  Times) 
VTHTB  PLAINS,  N.  Y.,  May  7.— 
erift  Werner  has  drawn  an  extra 
lel  of  Sheriff's  Jurors  to  determine 
Borrow  whether  Mrs.  Gertrude  I.  Dun- 
\,  a  widow,  7  years  old,  of  209  East 
Iney  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  is  oom- 
:ent  to  look  after  her  estate  which  Is 
liniated  to  he  wwth  more  than  |2S0,i 


Mr.  Whalen  Is  one  of  many  young 
iiianlstij.  He  has  reached  a  state  of 
technical  proflclency  whii'h  enables  him 
to  play  the  notes  of  pieces  that  appeal 
to  him,  for  his  program  of  yesterday 
was  evidently  one  for  himself  rather 
j  than  for  a  miscellaneous  uudlcnco.  Aa 
I  .'.n  Interpreter,  he  was  not  Interi  sting 
j  Not  that  he  necessarily  lack.s  mu.slcal 
intelligence.  There  were  some  pleasant 
Inioment;^;  there  was  occasional  rh.vthmic 
I  uncertainty;  playing  Schumann,  Chopin 
I  and  Henselt — and  not  Henselt  at  h^  best 
— he  fulled  to  hold  the  attention. 

I  P.  H. 

We  have  mentioned  heie  the  disii^ 
olinatlon  ot  Thomas  Bailey  Aldriuh  tv 
talk  about  his  early  literary  adventures 
ii>  Now,  York.  It  Is  generally  known 
tliat,  like  some  other  fastidious  authors, 
Ue  could  not  brook  the  Idea  of  early 
volumes  that,  to  his  exquisite  taste,  were 
crude  yet  remained  purchasable.  When- 
ever lie  found  In  the  book  shops  an  early 
\olume,  he  would  purchase  it  for  its 
destruction. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  diiiing- 
club  in  Boston  called  the  .lury,  of  wliioh 
Mr.    Aldrlch   was   the    foreman.  Ono 
night.    Roswell   Field,    the    brother  of 
Kugene,  was  a  guest.    He  had  arrivM 
from  Chicago  to  make  his  home  for  a 
tune    in    Cambridge,      Roswell  looked 
about  him.  anxious  to  identify  men  that 
in   his  eyes  at  least  were  persons  of 
note.     He  asked  a  neighbor:  "Who's 
,t>'ai  man  at  the  head  of  the  table?" 
"That's    Aldrich,"     was    the  answer. 
|l  "Tliomas  Bailey?"     "The  same." 
tj    What  did  Field  do?  He  left  his  seat, 
rushed    towards    Mr.    Aldrich.  grasped 
j  his  hand  and  said:  "You  don't  know  how 
j  delighted   I  am   to   see   you.     I  have 
spent  the  whole  of  this  day,  visiting 
the  bookshops,  trying  to  pick  up  edl- 
1  tions  of  your  early  workb." 
j    There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then  some  one  in  a  loud  voice  changed 
tht  subject  by  asking  Field  about  the 
I  literary  state  of  Chicago,  a  subject  to 
I  which  the  visitor  at  once  gave  more 
i  than  justice. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Otto  Daube 
Is  a  painter  and  decorator  In  Chicago. 

"SONS  OF  THE  CAPE" 

"H.  H.  Swain"  asked  recently  who 
took  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  "Sons  of 
the  Cape"  at  the  Boston  Museum.  Mr. 
gfoseph  H.  Wheeler  of  Medford  gives 
the  cast  at  the  performances  on  St. 
Patrick'.?  day,  March  17,  1866.  the  50th 
and  51st.  being  the  last  of  a  run  of 
seven  weeks  not  including  previou?  Sat- 
urday ^nights.  Mr.  Wheeler  remembers 
of  the!  play  only  the  sail-boats  tacking 
about  on  the  stage,  and.  in  onp  of 
them  an  extremely  seasick  individual, 
probably  J.  A.  Smith.  Giving  the  oa.st. 
he  says.  "I  believe  Miss  Marv  Carv  to 
be    the   only   one   alive  todav." 

"Daniel  Standish,  Z,.  R.  .shcwell-  Os- 
born  Ordwin.  R.  F.  McCiannin:  Theo  Icre 
Oi-dwin.    J.    J.   Wallace;    Iodine  G.m.s- 
kughl,  William  Warren;    Pelile  Pa:hic. 
Esq..  J.  A.   Smith;  Ebenezer  Welifleet. 
G.   G.   Turner;   Benjamin,  J.   H.  Ring- 
Samuel  Smith,  G.  H.  Frye:  Peter  Fish. 
Wooler;  Tom  Salter.  M.  Woolf;  Simon 
Jobson.  G.  O.  Morris;  Jack  Hersey.  J. 
R.   Pitman;   Catherine   Brewster,   IMiss  , 
Kate   Denin;   Mrs.   Martin.   Mrs.  J.  R. 
Vincent;   Sunflower.    Miss   Emily   Mes-  ' 
layer;  Miss  Birdcall.  Mrs.  F.  Williams;  ' 
S.irah  Standish.  Miss  Mary  W.  Cary," 


IS   hn    liu;i<rr6Ci    l'or;u    '  :  .■  ) 

The  (lr.it  appenrance  of  tbl.i  word  In  a 
dictionary  was  In  the  18G4  edition  of 
Webster's. — Ed. 
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iHei-ved  there  1b  (or  ought  to  be)  a  great 
gulf  fixed.    But  a  neighbor  shows  "full- 
1  fashioned  women'K"  wllk  stocking.s,  and 
'down  the  streot  a  brolior  of  stsnding 
•  liHH  recently  blithely  advertised  an  "ele- 
izr^nt    tv/o-acre   commuter'H"    place  for 
In  a  KUburb.    Some  commuter!  ThUB 
I  III  w  classes  come  to  the  lop  cvc-y  day 
jiii  our  cultured  town,  and  he  who  flndu 
■himself  In  neither  of  those  which  have 
'  yet  emerged  may  calmly  sav: 
I  "Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait. 

Nor  care  for  winds,  nnr  tide,  nor  sea; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  and  fate, 
'      For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me." 

I Boston.  HORACE  G.  WADLIN. 

As  the  Wo.-ld  Wags: 
In  this  age  of  extravagant  statements 
I  in  advertising  It  was  a  relief  this  morn- 
ing to  see  a  sign  at  Coolldge  Comer  that 


LINCOLN    AND  PROHIBITION 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter  which. we  publish  as  written: 

"I  was  borne  In  old  kentucky  where 
the  meadow  grass  wa.<!  blue.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  1  am  the  sam  kin  as 
pres.  Lincoln,  and  1  was  shocked  when  I 
read  In  your  paper  that  he  ever  .sold 
Rum  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  by 
that  name  that  'did  cell  it  and  drink  it  ' 
But  1  think  that  it  was  not  Hon.  .M" 
He  knew  the  elTects  of  Liquor  aH  his 
mother  tliOUKhl  and  from  what  I  have 
red  of  his  life  dont  believe:  He  would 
ever  drink.  And  he  would  be  if  he  was 
living  a  probitionlst.  He  died  before  eye 
was  was  born,  an  I  hope  the  letters  will 
continue  and  some  one  That  does  know. 
Will  give  us  the  true  information.  If  he 

did  drink  I  shall  think  none  the  less  of  '  j  is  refreshing  in  its  simpllcty  and  candor: 


Partes  R.  Whalen,  pianist,  gave  -  r;- 
i>  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall, 
program  was  as  follows:  Schuiiia..in, 

Bn  Theme  and  Variations;  CThopin. 
itume,  op.  4S  No.  2,  Ballade,  op.  28: 
iBelt,  Etudes,  op.  2  Nos.  1  and  10; 
^t.  Etude  de  Concert;  F  minor;  Mao- 
^en,  Idyle,  Schattfentana.  Ungvrlsch; 
pford-Grlnger.  Irish  Reel. 
•  do  not  remember  seeing  tho 
«SS"  variations  on  any  program  In 
ton.    Perhaps  some  one  has  played 


B 


I •     «  t'ia.ycu.  , 

"n  stealthily,  behind  closed  doors  In  ■ 
a  added   room.     The  biographers  of 
'  "  imann   assure  us  that   Miss  Mela 
^  J^f-a  a  beautiful  young  woman' 
nhelm.   Schumann,  a  student,  met 
at   a    ball,    and    afterwards  en- 
"e,ored  to  play  her  this  musical  com-  • 
P'  ent,  forming  the  theme  out  of  the 
A    B   (flat),  E.  G,  G.     Good  old 
■  P  Spltta  calls  this  ponderous  mu- 
jesting  "playful  symbolism,"  and  ' 
5  Bach  as  perhaps  the  first  Jester 
"s   line,   taking   his  own   name  ' 
lann  used  Gade  In  this  way;  Liszt 
IP  a  thunderous  piece  on  B  A  C 
'leinberger  wrote  a  poetical  little 
fugue  on  Fesca  in  which  he  char- 
zed  in   a   charming   manner  the 
■)r  that  f.im)>oser    l-liit  why  should 
'   -     nlay  the  .4  begg  varia- 


FIRST  PAGE  NEWS 

(Vi-Qm  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
There's  a  war  on  in  Chijia  and  big 
things  afoot  in  Ireland.  Likewise  the 
Genoa  conference  is  taking  steps  that 
will  either  turn  the  world  backward  or 
forward.  Will  gentlemen  kindly  refrain 
from  killing  themselves  because  of  Mis.s 
Joyce  for  a  week  or  two  at  least  so 
that  we  can  catch  up  with  events? 

THE  FIRST  TINTYPES 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  photographic  process  now  usually 
known  as  tintype  was  introduced  by  an 
American  photographer,  J,  W.  Griswold. 
in  1855.  Apparently  the  first  printed 
mention  of  it  is  in  Photographic  Notes 
for  Jan.  1,  1856,  where  sucli  pictures 
are  described  as  having  been  made  by  a 
Prof.  Smith  of  Ohio.  They  are  tliere 
called  ferrographs.  but  the  first  name 
which  became  established  for  this 
process  was  melainotype,  referring  to 
the  black  color  of  the  enameled  metal 
plates  on  which  the  pictures  were  laJ;en. 
By  1864.  this  name  had  practically  dis- 
''appeared  and  since  then  they  have  been 
called  ferrotypes,  and  later  tintypes. 

Owing  to  the  very  rapid  spread  of 
early  photographic  processes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  tintypes  were  made  in  Boston 
in  the  year  1856.  The  statement  by  Mr. 
Wilfred  A.  French  tha,t  the  ferrotype 
process  was  originally  called  energia- 
type.  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a  con- 
fusion with  an  earlier  process  on  paper, 
invented  by  Prof.  Hunt,  which  was 
totally  different  and  soon  became  ob- 
solete.  p,  R.  FRAPRIE. 

Mr.  French  did  not  say  that  "the  ferro- 
type process  was  originally  called 
energiatype."  We  are  responsible  foi' 
the  statement.    Please  consult  the  Xe-c 


him.    As  at  that  time  all  the  big  men  i 
Dan' I  Webster  G.  Wash.  Pres.  Adams  i; 
and  Rev.  Johnson  sometimes  got  a  Jag  ^ 
on    I  bed  a  book  called  Lincoln  the  Pro-  i 
hihtlonlst  And  I  also  red  a  knew  life  of  i, 
Lincoln  saying  that  He  was  knot  loh  * 
nt  so.  • 
FATHER  AND  HUSBAND 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  commenting  on 
the  demolition,  of   McVlcker's  Theatre 
building,  numbers  among  famous  actors 
and  actresses  who  played  there  "Fannie 
(sic)  Davenport  in  'La  Tosca' ;  E.  L.  Dav- 
enport, her  husband."    So  that  admirable 
actor    E.  L.  Davenport,  was  Fannies 
father  and  husband.    We  should  have 
thought    that    this    relationship  would 
have  excited  surprise  even  in  Chicago. 
Fanny,  by  the  way,  did  not  spell  her 
name  "Fannie." 

HOW    ABOUT    HIS  BILLS? 

■•Dr.   Trustin   Hart   has  a  flourishing 

practice  in  the  Brockman  building.  Los 
Angeles." 

Mx^   /  J~      ''J  1 

I  Stephanie  Stanfordi  wrltlngf  to  the' 
!  London  Dally  Mall,  Bays  thast  It  Is  bad 
luck  to  Wish  an  English  fisherman  | 
"good  by,"  One  should  say*  '"farewell." 
We  have  known  people  of  the  stage, 
especially  singers,  who  were  greatly 
disquieted  if  any  one  wished  them  good 
luck  before  the  performance.  (The  su- 
perstitions of  the  stage  are  many  and 
curious.) 

The  correspondent  of  the  Dally  MaH 
addsl 

"Pig  Is  the  unlucklest  thing  a  flpher 
can  run  across.  A  girl  with  a  sliver 
bracelet  on  her  arm  lo  which  was  at- 
tached a  mascot  silver  pig  aroused  the 
terrified  protestations  of  a  crew  of  fish- 
ermen at  Cullercoats  as  she  was  about 
to  step  on  their  boat  for  a  pleasure 
cruise,  It  was  not  until  the  offending 
pig  was  removed  that  she  was  allowed 
aboard.  So  strong  Is  the  superstition 
that  pork  Is  a  forbidden  article  of  diet 
on  some  boat.'?." 

This  we  cannot  understand.  The  pig 
has  been  the  symbol  of  good  luok  In 
many  countries  tor  countless  years. 
The  Roman  women  wore  little  gold  or 
sliver  pigs,'  partly  for  luck,  partly  to 
have  children,  for  sows  were  offered  to 
Ceres  a.s  the  goddess  of  fertility;  there- 
fore pigs  were  of  good  luck  "and  all 
genial  Influences."  We  have  seen  gold 
or  silver  pigs  worn  as  watch  charms  in 
Boston  for  good  luck.  The  Germans 
say  "Schweinglueck"  or  "Sauglueck" 
for  a  piece  of  undeserved  good  luck,  a 
windfall,  a  fluke.  Why  should  fisher- 
men fear  the  pig?  And  Is  the  fear 
confined  to  English  fishermen? 


COLUMBINE 

Bright-garbed  little  Columbine 
In  the  sunbeams  glancing, 

Does  no  other  eye  but  mine 
See  your  fairy  dancing? 

Tell  me,  dainty  Columbine, 

Did  your  love  deceive  you. 
Harlequin,  that  gallant  fine. 
Did  he  kiss— and  leave  you? 

Did  you  don  that  pretty  frock. 
Red  with  golden  spangles. 

To  await  a  lover's  knock. 
Not  a  husband's  wrangles? 

Frightened  of  old  Pantaloon 

Fleeing  heller  skelter. 
Have  you  found  at  last  the  boon 

Or  a  greenwood  shelter? 

Danc6  then,  blithesome  Columbine, 

•or  your  guest  unbidden. 
And  I'll  not  by  word  or  sign 
Tell  where  you  are  hidden. 
Boston.  c.  B.  W. 


'JESSTA  Dressmaker." 

H.  JAY. 


"FINE";  NOT  "GOOD" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  my  today's  (May  9)  Item  headed 
"Chartists"  Is  a  curious  mistake  (pri- 
marily due  to  haste  in  writing  the  item  . 
before  business  hours  started) :  "good 
old  Irish  genUemaci  Hike  De  Valera)", 
where  the  first  word  obviously  should  be  , 
"fine."    The  unconscious    reasons    for  j 
errors  make  one  of  the  most  interesting; 
searches  In  ipsycho-analysis.  and  a  few' 
words  on   this  ease  may   be  excused 
That  "fine"  was  replaced  by  Its  syno- 
nym "good"  was  doubtless  owing  to  Uf 
Valera's  name  being  Spanish  and  to  re- 
memlberlng  the  .Spanish  grandees'  proud 
boast:   "As  good  a  gentleman  as  the 
king,   but  not  so  rich."  Furthermore 
was    the    unsuspected  wlsh-predictilon 
that  De  Valera  "left  his  country  for  his 
country's  good";    but    is   Ireland  his 
country?  "What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he 
to  Hecuba?"    Is  not  he  rather  the  oc- 
cupant   of    the    cashier's    cage,  with 
I  money  brought  In  by  cash  carriers  from 
I  all  parts   of  the  world  but  with  his 
•  returning     nothing     except  "making 
I  change,"  that  is  promoting  turmoil?  His 
■  position  looks  like  that  of  an  adventurer 
in  that  most  distressfu]  country;  what 
are  his  antecedents,  slated  with  cer- 
tainly?    CHARLES— ED WARX>  AAB. 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Star) 
"'KTiile  Lieutenant- Commander  H.  E. 
Parsons,  navy  recruiting  officer  at 
Ho'uston,  Tex.,  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
a  few  days  ago  a  young  man  entered 
and  said  he  wanted  to  enlist. 

"What  Is  your  name?"  the  officer 
asked. 

"Bryan  Dry,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  are  a  namesaJie  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  I  take  it,"  suggested  the 
officer. 

"Yes.  sir." 

"What  is  your  home  address?"  was 
the  next  question. 
"Moonshine  'Hill." 

Parsons  found  on  further  Inquiry  that 
there  is  a  Moonshine  Hill  in  Texas  and 
that  Bryan  Dry  was  one  of  its  young 
inhabitants.  Without  more  questioning, 
the  applicant  was  signed  up  for  a  term 
of  service  in  the  navy. 


AFTER    READING   "SIMON  CALLED 
PETER." 

Read  and  note  well,  ye  shepherds  of  our 
souls,  ' 
The  moral  of  this  story. 
And  mark  how  Peter  found  the  prim- 
rose path 
The  broad  highway  to  glory. 
Concord.  N.  H.     LEVIN  J.  CTHASB. 


CASTES  IN  BOSTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  we  have  the  news  that  the  well- 
known  corner  on  Was'nington  street  Is 
to  continue  under  new  management,  as 
a  "first-class  men's"  store.  Within  easy 
distance  by  wireless  a  dealer,  whose . 
chief  stock  Is  of  other  things,  has  to: 
more  than  a  year  unblushlngly  displayed 
"partly-damaged  women's"  shoes.  Be- 
tween the  two  classes  thr=  thoughtfully 


n 


HIS  "CAWH" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Out  of  consideration.  In  part,  that 
so  interesting  a  discussion  as  has  been 
brought  out  In  your  column  concerning 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Boston  "r " 
should  not  too  soon  meet  its  death,  al- 
low me  to  recall  an  incident  of  which 
I  became  the  unhappy  subject. 

I  was  sauntering  the  other  night  about 
the  pavement  of  a  spacious  and  seem- 
ingly deserted  lot  in  our  neighborhood, 
on  one  side  of  whicn  stands  an  old 
weather-beaten  barn.  Approaching  It. 
I  asked  the  gentleman  who  wa«  locking 
Its  door  as  to  what  the  neglected 
shanty  contained: 

He — (Amiably,  yet  in  a  highbrow  -way) : 
I  keep  my  cawh  in  it. 

I — (Incredulously  surprised);  A  oow7 

He — CScornful):  My  cawh! 

I — (Still  not  catching  on):  You  don't 
mean  you  keep  a  cow  here — 7 

He — (Somewhat  offended):  No,  my 
CAWH!    Do  I  look  like  a  farmer? 

I — Oh,  you  mean  your  C-A-R.  (1 
spelled  it  with  emphasis  on  R!) 

There  was  "husbandry  In  heaven."  so 
that  he  would  not  recognize  me  should 
perchance  we  meet  again.        R.  B. 


ACTORS'  FUND  BENEFITS 
BY  BOSTON  MATINEE 

Players  Present  Long  and  Varied 
Program  at  the  Tremont 
The  anntial  Actor*"  Fund  benefl*  p«rr" 
fortnance  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
At  TremoEt  Theatre.  Stars  and  leading 
players  from  omrent  attra«tloTia  had  • 
plaoa  on  the  program.  4 


Charlotte  Walkw.  M!k«  Donlln. 
King.  -ToMPf  8we«i«y  and  Thomw 
Bh^eir^Psir/  Wo<x5   portrayed  th. 

5.T,««."    0«rtrtiae  VanawbQt  of  "Th«  , 

A  ■psolal  art  WM  vfmaUA  hy  Jo»>rti» 

v^enry  Fenfler.  El«aii«  Orlfflth.  Mar- 
-srltB  and  Isabel  RodrlrJei  end  Eddie 
^'  eUoT^  Virginia  O'Brien  with  the  male, 
.'horo^of  "The  Chocolate  Boldler"  eang 
•MrHero."  Through  U.o  courtesy  of, 
,.ee  Bhubert.  the  .enaational  dancer 
"Kvra"  appeared. 

Joe  Cook.  Val  and  Ernie  Stanton  from 
iCelth'fl  also  contributed  to  tJie  Proeram. ; 
Kancy  01bb»  appeared  In  "MuBlcal  Mo- 
ments." and  Bard  and  Pearl  In  a  cora- 
,dy  number.  Hap  Ward  wMmaeter  of 
ceermonles.  Alexander  I-«*t^ch  ^aa 
;  director  and  the  Leo  F.  Reteman 

;  Orchestra  played.   

I  A  special  featoro,  "Sporta  of  the 
World,"  was  presented  by  a  ^o^V  ot 
Boston  young  women  Interested  In  the 
1  benefit.  Among  them  were  J-mlly 
'  Thompson.  Eveline  Gardner  Josephine 
Cushman.  Beatrice  I^armer.  Marlon  bag- 
endorth  Rosamond  Reed,  Barbara 
Blake.  Phyllis  Hartraan,  Lydla  Dunlop. 
Betty  Abbott,  Kitty  Cheseborough. 
ElUabeth  Caswell.  I^.^-'otl^y  ^ing  Ger- 
trude Wlggln.  GeorgUna  Hawklna  and 
Lena  TurnbuU. 


''This  preface  Is  followed  by  an  excel- 
lent artTcte  on  -the  mental  attitude"  of 

"■Thnxerclses  In  these  volumes  of  BOO 
naees  in  all  are  not  only  coplously-they 
are  helpfully  annotated.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  remarks  on  the  singing  tone. 
Th^  might  be  pondered  Pr°«ta»,  1^  by 
manv  applauded  virtuosos  of  the  thun- 
der-and-iightning  school. 

The  sr-cond  and   third  parts  of  this 
treatise,    which   stands   alone    In  con- 
c,-ption  and  in  execution,  will  ^^'1°^. 
.   There  is  already  more  than  enough  to 
■  the   attention   of  teachers  as 

w'eU  as  pupils.  The  wonder  Is  that  any 
on.  man  would  have  the  cou^^/^.,,  ^ 
p'an  a  work  of  this  nature  or  the  ability 
to  carry  It  out  BO  successfully. 


^q^ielln.  discerned  his  adm!nl.*ratlve 
i^bmiy  and  made  him  gemeral  manager 
^  the  Porte-saint ^lartln  In  the  days 
when  he  was  produolng  "Gyr^^^-  J^^i 
Mter  Coaueim-s  death  Hert^  oonttoued 
^Vlrtnershlp  wlth-Jean  C«l"f"-  T^'^ 
acquired  the  Amblgu  and  ^'^^'^J^P' 
theatres  to  a  very  ^Igh  ^standard  by 
suoh  notable  plays  as  "Ghantecier. 
T«  Flambeaux."  "Le  CJievref  eull. 
"Le  Danse  devant  lo  Mlrrolr,  etc 


e.\;pens«s    be    always   available    In  tli<; 
treasury  and  that  It  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  this  society  not  to  collect 
annual  dues.  It  Is  obvious  that  ^oney  j 
must  b&  obtained  by  methods  similar  to  j 

thie 


this.- 

At  the  concert  last  Wednesday  vocal 
compositions  by  Stoughton  men  wejo 
performed: 

Beauty,  L. 
(1754.  ) 


M.,    by    Jacob  French 


Cart  Ftecher  of  New  Tarto  B«rton  and 
Chicago  has  published  to  two  .umptu- 
ou.  volumes  the  first  part  of  Alberto 
Jonas's  "Master  School  of  Modern  Piano 
Playing  and  Virtuosity."  Mr.  Jonas  1. 
widely  Unown  as  a  pianist  and  a. 
teacher.  The  publisher  describe  this 
extraordinary  work  on  the  t^o  PaRO. 

"A  universal  method  embraiolng  «J1 
th«  technical.  eBthetlc  and  artlstl<d 
features  required  «or  the  Wsbe«t.  Plao- 
istlo  virtuosity.  Hto-vlng  as  addttlonaa| 
features,  excerpts  fiom  the  peia^ogl-i 
oal  woKks  of  dementi.  Brahms.  Czerny, 
Faloke,  Gertner.  Herz.  Hummei.  Jo- 
geffy  KullaJc,  Liszt.  MazkowskU  Phll-^ 
,pp.  PUChna.  Plaldy.  Rosenthal- Schytte. 
Tauslg,  Safot^ov.  W3ehmayer.  Conta  n- 
Ing  approximately  1000  annotated  In 
3^„cUv9  examples  taken  from  the 
entire  classic  and  modern  repertxJre  of 
the  piano.    Possessing,  as  an  ^Vtoco-\ 

rpi.r-^erfor'Trs^  ptz 

A^rerct^-r'S'r^'-  von%fh^ 
S  Ar  ?ar  ^edh;im.  (g»az  Fried- 
Ossip     Oabrllowitsch.  Rudolph 
?an;  KathertT»e  Good«on,  L^ypold  Ood- 

Sy-Msef^  ^L^lr^kg^st^nf  roll 
lo^^ikr U^air:^-4^n  EngUsl. 
'ae^an.  French  and  SPatUsh.^^^^ 

Many  of  us  F*^^'  beyond 
rtuies  by   BerUni  Duvernory, 
recall;  Koehler,  Heller 

dementi      ^zemy.  ^ 

fnf'^-eaf^;^"'  P'  --Ved 
the  grea*  tjw^-n-^^  -asllv  surmounted, 

Blmple  exercises    saying  lo 
■  Practise  them  intelligcntU ,  they  co  ^ 

^'Mr'^on°as°ln'  his  preface  «peaks  of 

Should  they  all  be  practised?  No._ 

■•There  are  no  'daily  exercises.  ^ 
on7  has   really   practised   certain  ex- 
ercises ev?n  sLl^«.  T«; 

^"irrthiess.  so  an  e-rclse  played  as  a 

matter  of  form,  as  a  ««"-'™P*\^^rclse^ 
,s  without  -a'ue.    Teohnlca  exerclse^^^ 

therefore,  should  be  variea.  ii  p 
exercise  exerts  an  especially  benenciai 
effect  by  all  means  practise  It,  but 
tnlv  ks  long  as  you  feel  that  a  benefl 
s  derived,  as  long  as  your  rn\n<i  is 
pleasurabi;  Intent  on  tW%«f/='^«-  /^Jj 
the  one  and  only  reason  that  you.  feci 
the  good  it  1.1  doing  you. 

tffer  an  exercise  gives  no  trouble.  W 
Should  be  laid  aside.  The  Planf  '  ^^ould 
fh^rnfore  have  a  large  collection  oij 
U,:m'  An'exercise  that  '"J^-^^^,^ 
for  one  player  is  superfluous  In  the  case 
of  another.  Every  virtuoso  >7«"»/J- 
er.-ises  dallv  which  bear  on  a  difficult 
passage  that  he  Is  practising. 

Mr.  Jonas  gives  a  large  number  of 
preparatory  exercises  with  the  Passages 
"hat  inspired  them,  passages  from  the 
music  o  Beethoven.  Chopin,  Liszt  and 
others.  "T  make  clear  that  they  are 
only  to  be  regarded  as  models  for  slin- 
llar  exercises  which  the  student  Is  to 
invent  for  himself."  Mr.  Jonas  has  re- 
pvorliH  f  rl  In  every  branch  of  technic.  In 

.  ne  Of  the   '  '  ■  '  ■■^^ethods- 

that  perl  given. 


i 


•Threads" 

"Threads,"  a  play  by  Frank  Stayton. 
which  win  be  produced  tomorrow  at  the 
Co^IV  Theatre  for  the  first  time  In  Bos- 
ton and  probably  the  ^"1  f  Thettr^ 
^as  produced  at  St.  Jame-  Theatr. 

rs"  wrltTen^^rV^l  "-\hls  fact  was 
stilted  on  the  program  for  the  main 
sSon    of    '™ads"    has  features 

strongly        '"'^-".'^..rt    Nin  h  Earl" 
X^hicr  w  Htertfter'^'-Thrds."  were 
produced  before  It.    Mr.  Walkley  stated 
Mr.  Slayton's  argument  .^^ 
••If  vou  had  been  convicted  of  murder 
find  after  17  years'  imprisonment  you 
,  received   (for  a  crime  you  had  never 
committed)   the  King's  Pardon  ■«.hlch 
entitled  you  to  return  to  your  wife  and 
famllv.  would  you  expect  them  to  re 
ce^ve'^ou  as  If  nothing  had  happened- 
and  would  you  have  returned  at  all  f 
you  had  known  Uiat  your  son  and  heir 
was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  that 
very  jufgf  who  had  made  jokes  at  your 
eS>ense   and  who  had   so  misdirected 
The  jury  that  they  had  condemned  an 
,  Innocent  man?"  »  -Rni 

Like  Clemence  Dane's  hero  in  A  Bill 
of  Divorecment,"  Mr.  Stanton  s  W>nn 
^mes  back  to  struggle  for  his  wife  s 
love  with  another.    -  ' 

The  audience  at  the  Copley  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  to  see  how  t^e  prob- 
lem is  worked  out.   The  Nation  and  the 
AUmenaeum  stating  >t;.«aid  that  there 
were  various  ways.     "You  mlfht /leal 
with  It  a=  sheer  comedy  and  dilate  on 
the  little  social  agonies  which  could 
be  caused  by  the  abrupt  return  of  a 
eentleman  shadowed,  not  Bmirched.  by 
fmprlsonment.    Or  y°"  might  rise  to  he 
key    of    sociological    fantasy;  display 
what  you  conceive  to  be  Uie  effects  of 
prison   on   an    Intelligent   victim,  and 
show  what  the  world  thinks  of  h,m,  and 
what  he.  from  the  standpoint  of  his  Pe- 
culiar experience,  has  come  to  think  of 
Se  world     Or  you  might  (If  you  were 
a   professional   playwright  you  almost 
certainly  would)   lean   tc  the   s  de  of 
drama,  and  show  a  wife's  h^rt  a  lenat- 
ed  bv  afc^ence  and  l.^aing  to  be  re- 

•=°?Sr\t^Uer  adds  that  Mr.  Stayton 
made  "a  Neapolitan  tee"  out  of  this 
Material.  There  is  the  vein  of  pure 
C;  ?here  are  touches  of  social  satire;  5 
there  is  "the  triangular  drama  of  for- 
eotten  husband,  wayward  wife  and  af- 
fectionate male  friend  who  has  been 
keeping  the  empty  seat  In  _the  chimney- 
corner  warm  for  too  long. 

Iccording  to  him.  the  wife  is  "one 
of  those  women  with  whom  you  must 
6  ther   fall   idiotically   in  love   or  else 
,    tLs  she  cynically  confesses)  deal  primi- 
'    lively  with  a  club.    A  restless  egotls- 
cal  coquette,  with  a  Persistent  demand 
not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  1.  e..  to  be 
perpetually  the  centre  of  the  pic  ure 
C  must  needs  have  always  at  least 
or,fl  lao-dog  in  trousers  hanging  on  the, 
breath  of  her  favor  and  crouching  undor] 
t^e  dignified  little 

a  little,'  or  "You        belns  lust  a  liiue 


A  sketch,  "Tjii*  Man  In  the  Chair,"  by 
Ion  Swlnley.  has  been  produced  at  the 
Coliseum,  London.    'Tt  tells  a  story  of  a 
young  wife   (Miss  Marie  Pollnl)  who, 
after  having  been  married  to  a  drug 
fiend  for  two  years,  finds  life  so  unbeax- 
ablo  that  she  goes  to  his  doctor  (Mr. 
Nares),  In  whom  Incidentally  she  Is  not 
uninterested,  and  begs  him  to  make  her 
life  worth  living  again  by  killing  her 
husbrnd  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
attentions.  Y,,it 
■■At  first  the  doctor  Is  horrified,  but 
eventually  he  Practically  consents,  and 
It  Is  no  surprise  then  to  discover  thiUh^ 
is  in  love  with  the  lady  whose  husband  | 
he  is  to  murder.    He  does  make  a  pro- 
vfsb,  however,  that,  should  his  courage 
fail  him  at  the  last  minute  ^^^if^Jl^her 
absolved  from  his  promise  by  telling  her 
over  the  telephone,  that  he  cannot  do  it. 

•■So  far  everything  seems  plain  Bailin». 
hut  then  there  appears  a  friend  of  the 
doctor  (Mr.  Hubert  Harben).  who  we 
have  already  been  told,  has  had  such  an 
infinence    on    his    life    that    he  may 
practically  be  said  to  be  able  to  read  all 
his  thoughts.    The  newcomer  sits  in  an 
armchair  with  his  back  to  the  audience 
and    proceeds    to    read    the    doctor  s 
thoughts  very  thoroughly.   He  knows  as 
well  as  the  audience  the  murder  that  his 
frtend  Is  planning,  and  eventually  drags  1 
1  the  truth  out  of  him.   Having  done  that 
he  pleads  with  him  eloquenffly  not  to 
build  his  future  on  a  love  that  can  only 
be  gratified  in  a  guilty  way.  and  at  last 
the  doctor  13  persuaded  to  be  virtuous. 
He  rings  up  the  wife  on  the  telephone 
to  announce  his  decision,  and  then  there 
la  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"It  is  a  telegram  announcing  that  the 
friend  to  w-hom  he  has  been  talking  for 
so  long  died  some  hours  before.  He 
turns  to  the  chair  to  make  a  joke  about 
the  mistake,  and  finds  that  it  Is  ■smpty. 
Altogether  it  is  an  excelent  little  thrill 
and  is  brilliantly  acted.  The  only  fault 
evidently  was  that  Miss  Polini  had  not 
i  quite  become  used  to  the  vastness  of 
the  building,  and  at  times  It  was  rather 
I  difficult  to  hear  her." 


Wo  are  a  carden  walled  around. 
Ohoten  and  made  peculiar  cround: 
.X^  little  spot  Inclosed  by  grace. 
Out  of  the  -world's  wide  wUderneaa. 
New    Bethlehem:    "While  Shepherds 
Watched  Their  Flocks  by   Night."  by 
Edward  French  (1761  -  1845).  Archdale 
o     ni.    by  Supply  Belcher  (1752-1836). 
He  moved  to  Maine  In  17SS  to  make 
Farmlngton  his  dwelling  place.  There 
he  taught  the  first  day  school,  and  be- 
came the  prlncipail  magistrate.  He  pub- 
lished "The  Harmony  of  Maine,"  con- 
taining many  of  his  own  componltlons, 
in  1794.    He  was  called  by  the  people 
"The  Handel  of  Maine." 
Tber*  were  •ev«ral  compoaltlona  1>y 
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Paoklnder,  C  M.  I»wntt. 


STAGE  NOTES 

The  Vleux  Colomlbler  has  produced  a 
pll?  b7«S^nt  Alexis  Tolstoi,  "L'Amo^. 
Hvre  d'or,"  Bh<ywlng  the  Influenoe  of, 
'^^lU  mk^ers  on  the  Rt^f^'^an  gentn^ 

under  the  reign  of  Ca^^f*-,„,t»fuce 
vlnolal  princess  wlshea  to  l^^trod^- 
Frenoh  ouatoma,  and  .^'^  t'^^". 

^oe  the  gallaut  adventures  that  she 
Zb  read  of  In  "L^Amour  u^^;^ 
Zavallchlne,-  an  envaye  of  }^'  f''^^^- 
personifies  tho  Ideal  1°^^  "\ 
and  they  (proceed  to  enact  the  -""ous 
of  the  boolc  O""'  -^^^^X' 

TOielr  Vovft  Is  sincere,  iboit  thelx  only 
'  ^etn,  of  ex^pressmg  It 

the   exagewated   style  of  «•  romantio 

vorume^iC  Teissier,  J°';f  aan^Al^^^^^s 
»K<»  re«t  of  the  conumny  iptay^  tnis 

Solicit:  and  often  eharnJns  Uttle  piece 

^tVV dlitf  ^f-'nenry  Herts  oc.urr^ 
I  suddenly  at  Nlo^    H^ww   ^^h  J«m 


M.  M.  Brennan,  whose  comedy  in  one 
act  "The  Young  Man  from  Rathmines, 
was  produced  last  month  at  the  Abbey, 
Dublin,  is  looked  on  as  a  subject  tor 
prophecy.    "Whether  he  has  the  capac- 
ity for  more  sustained  filghts  (roost  of 
the  Abbey  writers  are  palpably  short- 
breathed)  he,  at  any  rate,  shows  that] 
he    has    the    supple    fingering    of  the 
dramatist,   aided  by  a  rich   sense  of 
humor,  a  gift  of  persiflage  and  a  knack 
of  character  discrimination.    From  Its 
whimsically      arresting     opening.  In 
which  a  baffled  laboring  man  is  half- 
throttled     In     an     accustomed  collar 
bv  his  wife  with  a  button  hook,  to  Itb 
culminating    dramatic    "."rpyl^e.  The 
Young  Man  from  Rathmines'  proved  a 
stream  of  sheer  delight." 

The  company  of  the  Everyman  Thea- 
tre, Hampstead.  directed  by  Mr  Mac- 
dermott,  will  represent  the  British  dra- 
matic art  at  the  series  of  International 
festival  plays  at  Zurich  (May  10-31)^ 
The  comedies  chosen  are  ShaWs  You 
Never  Can  Tell."  and  Galsworthy  s 
"Pigeon."  The  Everyman  company  has 
been  Invited  to  play  In  other  Swiss  cities. 
Later  It  wUl  visit  Chrlstlania  and  Stock- 

t";  London  critics  did  not  find  Harold 
RrlehouSe's     "Zack."     produced  last 
'  mo^th  at  the  Comedy,  '•altogether  sa  - 
Isfactory,"  In  spite  of  the  e-^ce"e"^ 
formance.    "Dramatists  ask  us  often  to 
svmpathize  with  wickedness    hut  se - 
dtrni  with  weakness.    There  Is  no  valid 
reason  that  they  should  not  do  so,  no 
^^ason    except  the  reluctance  of  audi-  1 
ences  to  be  enthusiastic  about  a  hero 
they  have  an  Impulse  to  shake;  and, 
perhaps,    to   one  Who   T^^ltes   for  the 
theatre  that  might  seem  reason  enough^ 
Mr.   Harold  Brughause  has  too  much 

courage."  v 

RomagnoU's  translations  of  -Tlie 
Bacchae"  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles  s 
"Oedipus"  wiU  be  Performed  at  the 
Greek  Theatre  In  Syracuse  with  choral 
and  dance  music  by  Mule. 


Edwin   A.   Jone-   (""-"^Vs'lcTan  and 
r'^'^r  '^ThTre''  were  •  otCr  composl- 
r^'^o^n  th?pi^grTm--.nc,uaing^^^^^ 
solos,    the    sextet    from      ^ucla  to 
male    chorus     Offenbach,  Barcar"^"- 
etc.    muslo  that  is  not 
associated  with  Stoughton. 

This  ancient  and  honorable  sodety 
in'^Btoughton  held  ''sings  as  enriy  as 
110      Thft  choir  of  the  r  irai  ran=" 

Ifct^t^rmrrT^albV^tri:^^^^^^ 
?earn  that  they  on  one  oocaslon  «t_t 
uo,  until  between   12   and  /   °  f 
Af,^-,.  woih   21    1830,  when  the  society 
Ctll  to  "dispense  with  ardent  spirits" 
I?  their  meemgs,  the  members  prob- 
ahlv  did  not  sit  up  so  late. 
^  For  many  years  the  time  o,  meeting 
was   on   May   Training  Day   or-  after 
some  lecture  which  brought  the  mem- 
^Tn  mrS:re  was  a  curious  contest  of 

r^dTe-CcreiM^^ 

C  Elson  tells  the  story  In  his  History 

°'"Manf  cler'^'^en^  In   following  the 
A  ^^/i   f^hlon  of   'exchanging  pul- 
Ins  -  hLd  becom^  familiar  with  the  ex- 

-"^dLTs^'rarefabr'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lT",he    Flrlt    parish    of  Dorchester,! 

tofk  umbTage  at  this  and  chal- 
;i    tK»    tjtouehton   vocalists   to  a 

L'urge  hall  in  ,Do-hrmrngCt'to^^t! 
,    ding  Bos^onlans  coming  out  ^to^^^^ 

menced  with  ^  y,^,, 
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160th  Anniversary  of  the  Old 
Musical  Society  In  Stoughton 

Last  Wednesday  evening  singers  and 
players    of    the    Musical    Society  in 
stoughton,  assisted  by  the  Meistersing- 
e,-°  of  Boston,  gave  the  160th  anniver- 
ILry  concert  In  the  Town  Hall,  Stough- 
ton. The  program  announced   the  ob- 
ject of  the  concert:  "First,  to  satisfy 
ourselves  and  the  people  of  the  commu- 
\nRy  m  which  we  live  that  there  Is  yet 
"rnie     pleasure    and    satisfaction  in 
'studying  the  sacred  harmonies  of  the 
1    fariy  composers  as   evidenced  by  the 
'  f^Uhful  attendance  of  a  large  percent- 
1    age  of  our  membership  at  our  regular 
.  monUily  rehearsals,  and  to  hope  hat 
more  of  our  townspeople  will  become 
1    Tmerested   In    promoting   and  keeping 
I'S  'ive  this  noted  and  venerable  society 


np  the  contest  and  gracefully  ftoknow 

edged  defeat." 

;  "Diana"  on  the  Screen 

(London  TlTneii,  April  2«) 
The  firm  of  Ideal  has  Just  flnlshea 
flir  ver^^n  of  Meredith's  ;D'ana^^ 
Crossways."    In  It  Miss  Fay  Comp  (  =  . 
takes  the  part  of  Diana  Mr.  J.  Fls' 
White  plays  that  of  the 'Pnme  Min  st 
and  Mr.  Harding  Steerman  that  of  I 
j  Tonans,   the  editor  of  the  ^^^T."^ 
'The  chief  scene  In  the  "Im,  as  In 
bonk,  takes  place  In  the  room  of  -6 
editor  of  the  Thunderer,  and  an  ■ 
.tempt  has  been  made  by  the  produc 
M™  Denlson  aift,  to  reproduce  the  e 
tor's  room  at  the  Times  office  as  i 
was  at  that  period  ' 

Readers  of  the  book  ^^Ji  J^^y 
'Diana  betrayed  to  the  editor  of 
Thunderer,  under  ^h.ch  name  the^d 
tlty  of  the  Times  was  thinly  d.sru^ 
In  important  PoUtlcal  secret.  TWs  U 
dent  was  based  on  the  story  that  » 
Norton,  a  granddaughter  of  the  P 

Wright  Sheridan.  "^fR^er?  Peel's  fa'* 
editor  of  the  Times  Sir  ^Robert  re  g 
clslon  to  repeal  the  ,corn  laws,  m 

stone  of  the  novel,  and  It  s  ^ 
fhe^TLrofre'harbeirreproduc^.,, 
^^^^lany^of  the  -enes  have  ^^-^^.^^ 

son.  Mr.  .slstance  In  his  I 

nroducers  all  the  assist"-  ,  . 

He  recenUy  .vrote  to  them      I  ^ 
been  Particularly  st^uck^  by  the 

n'^'and  by  ^he  tlielcfs  entluis  , 
version   and  by  tn        ^^^^  ,  , 

ZVJV^^  K  various  psrts  n,|^,, 
preparing 
actual  p' 


Am  my  fathci  ..  .1.' ,   

larturo  from  the  nctual  text  of  the  book. 
^Tieio  this  has  been  don*  It  has  obvl-^| 

ou»ly  only  been  flue  to  the  necessity  of 
ottirj'lnsr  the  story  to  the  public  watch- 
Inif  the  fllm.  wlier©  the  spoken  word 
alone  was  of  course  relied  upon  In  the 
written  book." 

Donnay'a  New  Comedy 

(Fi-om  Th»  e*a«») 
The  now  comedy,  by  M.  Miiurlce  Don- 
nay.  Belle  AngTPVlne,"  written  In 
collaboration  with  M.  Andre  Rlvotre. 
was  presented  on  April  3  at  the  Varle- 
tes,  after  havlnsr  been  postponed  over  a 
week  owInK  to  th6  sudden  Illness  of 
MUo.  Splnelly,  who  was  to  have  played 
the  leading  part.  Mile,  Jane  Marnao, 
just  back  from  a  few  days'  holiday  on 
the  Riviera,  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
take  her  place,  and  accomplished  the 
remarkable  tour  de  foroo  of  learning 
and  rehear.slng  the  part  In  five  days.  Tt 
Is  a  pity  that  such  an  effort  should  have 
been  made  for  so  poor  a  play. 

"La  Belle  Angevlne"  \a  a  comedy 
without  originality  or  humor,  which 
would  be  bad  enough  from  a  beginner, 
but  Which,  coming  from  the  author  of 
"Amanta"  and  "Olseaux  de  Passages," 
Is,  Indeed,  a  pitiful  affair.  It  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  M.  Donnay's 
"Chase  a  I'Homme,"  produced  a  year  or 
so  ago,  and  which  already  marked  ^  de- 
cline. "La  Belle  Angevlne"  Is  the  name 
of  a  prize  pear;  It  Is  also  the  nickname 
given  to  Baron  Mongerey,  for  In  Pari- 
sian slang  a  pear  slgrnlfles  a  fool,  and 
Mongerey  is  perpetually  being  gulled 
and  clieuted  by  his  friends,  wlio  borrow 
his  money,  and  the  deml-mondaines 
whom  he  chooses  to  help  him  -spend  it. 
Brlgette,  a  young  student  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  who  wishes  to  study  the  fast 
set,  comes  to  him,  posing  as  a  little 
deml-mondaine,  and  begs  to  be  invited 
to  a  house-warming  that  he  Is  giving  In 
honor  of  his  latest  flame.  As  tlie 
latest  flame  elopes  with  the  decorittor, 
Mongery  asks  Brlgette  to  take  her  place 
and  receive  his  guests. 

Of  course,  he  falls  In  love  with  her.  So 
does  his  studious  nephew,  'retained  to 
make  a  I'lth  at  table,  and  who  has  seen 
Brlgette  at  the  Sorbonne.    You  divine 
the    rest:    Brigette's    dlsgrust    at  the 
rtvels;   the    slap   administered   to  the 
over-ardent  Baron;  the  flight,  and  the 
Bubsequent   explanation    In   her  own 
Ittle  fiat  next  morning,  when  she  ac- 
epts  the  hand  of  the  studious  young 
lephew,  whom  she  has  only  known  for 
2  hours! 

The  characters  are  unconvincing,  the' 
jonstruction  clumsy,  the  dialogue  de- 
old  of  it.  Mongerey  keeps  repeating. 
"This  has  never  happened  to  me  be- .  . 
ore!"  which  did  not  strike  me  as  a  very 
unny  remark.  For  the  sake  of  M. 
Ralmu,  who  plays  the  part,  we  can  only 
lope  that  it  will  not  happen  again.  M. 
.'auley  as  the  fat  friend  and  M.  Luguet 
=is  the  nephew,  were  likewise  handl- 

apped.  Mile.  Jane  Marnao  played  with 
ner  brightness,  her  fascination,  and,  in  , 
the  last  act,  a  touch  of  gravity  and 
smotlon  that  may  well  have  saved  the 
jlay!  But  it  Is  a  pity  that  such  a  gifted 
actress  should  rot  find  better  parts. 
Vllle.  Dieterle  returned  to  the  stage  af- 
,er  a  long  absence,  and  Mile.  Domy  was 
in  amusing  caricature. 


"Isabella  Orslnl,"   a  new   opera  by 

RvoKi  has  been  produced  at  Rome. 
Tlie  music,  according  to  some,  has  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  A.  Qa-sco  of  the 
Trlbuna  ends  by  saying  that  oP*-;^ 
is  of  mediocre  musical  Importance,  but 
It  may  he  heard  by  a  not  too  exactmg 
audience  without  boredom." 

Resphlgrs  "La  Bella  /ormante  nel 
bosco,"  after  Ferraulfs  falrj'  tale,  pro- 
duced In  Rome  at  the  Tcatro  del  Pic- 
coU  is  highly  praised  for  Its'  limpid, 
expressive  music.  , 

A  new  ballet,  "hYlvolant,"  hy  Poullgh. 
in  rehearsing  at  'he  Paris  Opera. 

A  .study  of  Salnl-Saens  by  25  or  more 
French  critics  and  other  )Y'te>-«  P"'*"," 
il^hed  in  Paris  hy  the  Guide  de  Concert. 
Tl'o  volume  of  about  80  pages  is  gener- 
ously illustrated. 


Galsworthy's  new  play.  "Windows.' 
was  announced  for  production  at  Tha 
Court,  London,  on  April  25.  "The  piece 
Is  described  as  an  Ironic  comedy,  and, 
to  Judge  by  Internal  evidence,  might  be 
signed  by  Bernard  Shaw.  The  story  Is 
of  today,  while  the  title  has  both  a  real 
and  symbolical  sign'iflcance.  One  of  the 
principal  characters  Is,  In  fact,  a  pro-  j 
I'esslonai  window-cleaner;  his  leisure 
moments  he  devotes  to  a  close  study 
of  the  works  of  Hegel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  contrasts  the  varying 
methods  adopted  by  near  or  long-sight- 
ed people  of  regarding  life  through  the 
■windows  of  the  soul.'  Another  charac- 
'ter,  recently  condemned  to  death,  pro- 
pounds opinions  calculated  seriously  to 
flutter  present-day  political  and  legal 
dove  cots.  Further,  we  are  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  famous  journalist,  modelled, 
I  understand,  on  either  J.  L.  Garvin  or 
H.  W..  Massingh^ra,  whose  Influence  on 
English  thought  and  belief  is,  at  the 
moment,  paramount.  The  part  will  be 
played  b^  Herbert  Marshall." 


MUSIC  NOTES 

A  concert  on  a  large  scale  Is  organ - 
zing  in  London  by  the  Gervase  Elwes 
Jemorlal  Fund  to  take  place  at  the  Al- 
bert Hall,  London,  on  Empire  day.  May 
24.    It  will  be  remembered  that  In  Bos- 
on this  excellent  singer  was  killed  by 
a  moving  train. 
Apropos  of  a  recital  by  Helen  Hen- 
chel,  the  London  Times  remarked: 
"An   English   audience  Is  a  curious 
thing.    Whole  rows  of  a  room  which 
was  fairly  full  sat  In  complete  silence 
while  these   perfect   little   things  were 
set  before  them,  and  the  first  thing  that 
roused  them  to  some  sort  of  enthusiasm  . 
was  Miss  Ellen,    'Versez-moi   de  the,' 
which  has  little  in  it  h^ond  what  a 
singer  can  put  there,     was  it  that  it 
was  the  first  line  they  were  able  to 
translate,   or   that   prose   reaches  the 
seat  of  the  emotions  quicker  than  po- 
etry, or  that  It  was  short  enough*  to 
catch  the  Inattentive,  or  that  the  con- 
versational tone  made  them  forget  for 
a  moment  they  were  at  a  'classical' 
concert?     Perhaps  those  who  showed 
this  Indifference  were  newcomers,  and 
were  under  the  delusion  that  singers 
usually  pronounce  three  different  lan- 
guages like  a  native,  that  tliey  usually 
have  a  sustained  legato  tone,  and  usu- 
ally sing  in  tune — that  in  fact  there 
was  notlilng  unusual  about  the  recital 
at  all.    We  looked  in  at  another  hall 
and  found  a  lady  jumping  tenths  and 
tfwelfths  and  passaging  down  two  oc- 
-faves  (really  very  beautifully,  but  not 
Singing  altogether  the  scheduled  notes 
or  making  a  word  audible)  to  breathless 
silence  followed  by  rapturous  applause. 
Something  seemed  not  quite  right  about 
If  • 

Franohettl,  whos»  opera  "Germania" 
was  performed   here    at    the  Boston 
dpera  House,  has  tempted  fortune  with 
new  opera,  "Glanoo,"  produced  at  thei 
,n  Carlo,  Naples.    It  pleased  the  puto-l 
but  the  critics  shoTved    "a  slight' 


Film  Opera  In  Berlin 

(London  DaJly  Telegraph,  April  17) 
BERLIN,  April— What  Is  claimed  to 
be  the  first  'real  "fllm  opera"  will  be 
produced   here   ehortly,    and  arrango- 
iients  have  already  been  made  to  take 
t  subsequenUy  to  England.    It  Is  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  a  fresh  attempt 
to    combine    the    klnematograph  with 
the  gramophone,  but  a  work  In  which 
the  action  on  the  screen  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  singing  of  actual  liv- 
ing voices,  in  fauIUess  synchronization. 
This  perfect  simultaneity  is  the  main 
novelty  of  what  the  "fllm  opera"  hopes 
to  present    In  previous  attempts  to  at-  ; 
tain  similar  effects  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  avoid  the  awkward  con- 
tretemps of  the  voices  being  heard  when  I 
the  mouths  of  the  singers  on  the  screen  i 
were  shut — and  vice  versa.  [ 
The  device   for  procuring   this  syn-  ' 
chronization,  which  was  demonstrated  ; 
to  a  party  of  foreign  journalists  at  the 
ateliers  of  the   Notofllm  Company,   is  ' 
Ingenious,  but  simple.    As  the  pictures  ' 
are  being  taken  a  portion  of  the  musi-  '< 
cal  score,  written  large  on  a  continuous  ( 
band,  moves  across  the  bottom  of  the  [■ 
field  of  the  lens,  and  is  photographed  at  | 
the  same  time  as  the  dramatic  action.  : 
It  reappears  on  the  screen,  forming  the  i 
lower  margin  of  the  fllm,    and  serves 
as  a  guide  to  the  conductor.    A  supple-  ' 
mentary  device  gives  him  control  over 
the  speed  at  which  the  film  is  taken. 
In  this  way  the  rapidity  of  the  action 
IS  dependent  on  the  music,  and  not  the 
"j  other  way  about. 

\  There  is  a  difficulty  in  adapting  ex- 
isting operas  to  the  klnematograph 
j  which  has  not  been  surmounted.  Films 
must  be  shown  with  accelerated  action, 
and  an  opera  written  for  the  stage 
could  not,  therefore,  he  given  with 
kinematographic  help  without  complete 
alteration  of  the  character  of  the  music 
Consequently,  if  there  is  to  be  "fllm 
opera"  at  all,  it  must  have  Its  own 
music,  written  with  a  view  to  the  man- 
ner of  Its  presentation.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  in  the  present  case,  for 
the  score  of  "Beyond  the  Stream,"  as 
the  work  is  called,  has  been  specially 
written  by  the  well  known  composer, 
Prof.  Hummel.  When  the  fllm  is  taken, 
the  music  is  played  by  a  piano  at  a 
reduced  tempo  to  allow  for  the  accelera- 
tion on  the  screen,  while  a  conductor 
sits  between  the  score  band  and  th* 
camera,  keeping  the  movements  of 
both  exactly  adjusted  to  the  time  of 
the  instrument.  When  the  fllm  is  shown 
the  process  is  reversed.  The  conductor 
then  reads  the  dominant  components  of 
the  score  from  the  strip  at  the  bottom  , 
of  the  film,  the  speed  of  movement 
of  which  controls  the  tempo,  and  in  ' 
this  wky  he  is  able— with  a  little  prac-  ' 
tice,  of  course — to  bring  about  an  exact 
synchronization  of  action  and  music 

At  its  first  performance  here  the  "film  ( 
opera"  will  be  given  wltli  a  full  set- 
ting of  seven  solo  voices  and  a  chorus, 
but  this,  of  course,  will  be  out  of  the 
question  for  ordinary  usage.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  purposeless  to  have  the 
"film  opera"  at  all  if  it  did  not  provide 
something  approximating  to  real  opera 
with  a  very  considerable  economy  on 
personnel.  Consequently,  the  solos  have 
been  arranged  In  such  a  way,  that  in 
case  of  need,  they  can  be  redistributed 
among  four  voices,  which  would  also 
jsing  the  "choruses,"  while  the  accom- 
paniment can  be  supplied  by  anything 
from  an  unaided  piano  up  to  a  full  or- 


curloua  experiment,  thouBh  fraiiiiicniury 
trial  pieces  which  have  bcm  put  on 
with  apparatus  Htill  In  Its  probationary 
stage  are  said  to  have  been  very  8uc- 
ces.sf  ul  both  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Film  Notes  on  Various  Subjects-, 
From  the  ^.ondon  Dally  Telegraph 

One  of  the  most  amusing  instances  of 
historical    accuracy,    or,    rather.  Inac- 
curacy, l8  connectted  willi  the  German- 
made  film  known  as  "Judgment,"  the 
heroine  of  which  lis  Mary  Tudor.  When 
this  was  exploited  In  America  enormous 
stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  It  was 
really  and  truly  an  absolutely  authentic 
and  accurate  account  of  the  court  of 
"Bloody  Mary"  who  was  referred  to  In 
every  other  sentence  as  .Mary  Queen  of  ' 
Scots.    This  Blight  terminological  Inex- 
actitude was  pointed  out  in  this  column 
at  the  time,  and  a  transmogrified  version 
of  what  was  said  here  was  apparently 
duly  transmitted  to  America  and  repro- 
duced In  -Vmerlcan  newspapers.  Some- 
body connected  with   "Judgment"  ap-  , 
pears  to  have  considered  tliat  his  repu-  , 
tation  was  at  slake,  and  he  addressed  a 
most  indignant  letter  to  a  New  York 
paper.  In  which  he  takes  me  roundly  to 
task.  '  H'e  declares  in  the  course  of  His 
letter  that  ''Mary  Tudor,  whose  heart- 
le-ssness  and  cruelly  won  her  the  sobri- 
quet of  'Bloody  Mary.'  and  round  whom 
the  s'tory  of  'Judgment'  revolves,  lived, 
reign'ed  and  died  nearly  100  years  be- 
fore   Mary    Stuart    (Mary    Queen  of 
Scots)  was  born."     The  real  truth,  of 
course,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say. 
Is  that  the  two  were  first  cousins  and 
were  contemporaries.     Thte  whole  inci- 
dent, trifling  as  it  niay  appear,  supplies 
a  rather  discouraging  commentary  on 
the  prospect  of  making  historical  films  ; 
that  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  ; 

The  cinema  though  It  has  attained , 
its  majority,   has  not  yet  learned  to 
spell,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  • 
potent   influences    operating    today    to  | 
propagate  that  "faulty  English"  which 
the  chamber  of  commerce  rightly  de- 
plores.   This  weakness  has  been  point-  I 
ed  out  times  without  number  by  prac- 
tically every  person  who  has  given  the 
matter    serious    attention.      The  fllm 
producers,   however,  appear  to  be  in- 
corrigible.    Tliere   is  hardly  a  moving 
picture,  whether  of  British  or  Ameri- 
can origin,  which  is  not  disfigured  by 
gross  mistakes  in  the  sub-titles."  In- 
correct spelling  and  fantastic  punctu- 
ation vie  for  pride  of  place  with  it-al- 
apropisms    and    phraseology    thai  is 
either  absurdly  inflated  or  deprsstV^ly 
insipid  and  trite.    Yet  we  are  assured 
that,  before  a  picture  is  finally  shown 
to  the  public,  it  is  reviewed  and  edited 
and  re-edited  over  and  over  as>a-in  by 

an  Areopagus  or  screen 'eagea.  •  w  na* 

conclusion  can  we  draw? 

This  is  really  a  question  that  calla 
for  the  Intervention  of  the  censor  fai". 
more  than  some  of  the  minor  points 
that  he  Is  sometJXa".  ^ssttsed  of  overn 
looking.  If  a  flroS/hsner  of  books  can 
Insure  consistent  spelll^ig  and  a  modi 
erately  "-Jgh  standard  of  grammar, 
what  !■>  tliere  to  prevent  a  film  pro- 
ducer horn  doing  the  samaT  Much  of 
the  reading  matter  In  films  tends  to 
implant  the  Idea  In  youthful  minds 
that  it  la  really  a  subject  of  dndiffer- 
ence  how  tliey  write  their  own  lan- 
guage. Precisely  simDaa'  complaints 
are  made  In  France  and  In  America, 
so  it  must  be  assumed  that  good  dic- 
tion Is  the  last  pre-occupatlon  of  those 
who  are  engaged  In  the  "movie"  In- 
i  dustry.  Much  to  the  annoyance,  aj»< 
parently,  of  the  American  produoda*j 
'  the  only  woman  member  of  the  re- 
cently appointed  censorship  commls- 
j  slon  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Hosmer,  has 
I  just  made  a  strong  Indictment  of  this 
I  demoralizing  aspect  of  the  screen.  The 
state,  eh'e  says,  which  provides  chili 
dren  with  free  instruction,  Is  under  an 
obligation  t,o  those  children,  and  should 
Insure  that  such  Instruction  la  not 
nullified  by  what  they  read  on  the 
screen.  The  notions  they  have  acquired 
so  painfully  from  books  are  quite  bloti 
ted  out  by 'the  much  more  vivid  Im- 
pressions made  by  the  movlngr  ploi 
tures. 
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ijoinpostr  of  I  111..-,     wnicn  m-as  a 

part  of  M.  Masslne'F  program,  h«.d  an- 
nounced that  he  was  oppoi^cd  to  thrt  per- 
formance of  hla  music  In  a^  theatre,  no 
lioubt  contributed  to  part  of  the  curioalty 
evinced.  M.  Masslno  has  iiO  reason  to 
complain  of  the  reception  accorded  to 
lilm.  He  re(3elved.  Indeed,  a  perfect 
rivatlon,  and  at  the  end  of  each  number 
was  recalled  again  and  again.  He  and 
(ill  the  other  dancers  were  In  their  best 
form.  Whether  the  prc-ise  meaning  of 
all  their  evolutions  and  plrouettings  was 
as  clear  to  the  spectators  as  It  presum- 
ably was  to  the  performers  may  be 
doubted.  The  fllm  had  Its  sub-titles:  th* 
ballet  has  no  such  assi.stancte.  Whether 
the  audience  understood  or  not,  how- 
over,  It  clearly  enjoyed  the  performance 
thoroughly.  The  disputed  "Ragtime" 
number  had  a  succes  de  rire  all  to  It- 
self. M.  Massine  and  Madame  Lopo- 
kova.  In  the  conventional  uniform  of  the 
modem  ball-room,  with  their  mardon- 
ette-like  gestures,  provoked  an  outbreak 
of  hilarity  that  translated  Itself  when 
the  number  was  ended  Into  applause 
that  seemed  as  If  It  would  never  fin- 
ish. 


Ballet  and  Films 

(London  Dally  TelegmplhO 
That,  sooner  or  later,  therte  would  T>* 
a  close  alliajice  between  the  ballet  and 
the  ecreen  play  has  long  been  'evident. 
Both  dispense,  or,  at  any  rate,  attempt 
to  dispense  \ilth  the  aid  of  language  and 
appeal  primarily  to  the  eye,  InsOead  of 
to  ear,  though  both  have  to  depend  for 
their  full  oomprehansion  on  musia  Th» 
combdnation  of  Russian  ballet  iwlth  the 
Italian  film  of  "Theodora"  this  week  at 
Con-Vent  Garden  Is  thus  quite  In  the 
order  of  things,  and  provides  a  very 
satisfying  and  interesting  entertainment. 
The  film  has  been  considerably  com- 
pressed since  it  was  first  shown  In 
public,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  some 
of  the  parts  omitted  are  not  missed.  In 
Its  curtailed  form,  "Theodora,"  while 
not  leas  wonderful  a  spectacle,  is 
much  brisker  as  a  play,  and  the  drag- 
ging that  rather  marred  th'e  first  part  in 
its  original  form  is  no  longer  noticeable. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  what  had 
principally  drawn  Monday  night's  big 
audience  was  not  so  much  the  fllm  as 
the  expectation  of  seeing  Leonldte  Mas- 
sine  and  his  expert  corps  of  dancers. 
The  fact,  too,  that  Igor  Stravinsky,  the 
iaxi  ■•      ^ '  »  -     -  - 


THIRD  WEEK  OF  POPS 

MONDAY. 

"Stars  and  Sctri.7>M  rweTer"  6en«« 

Overture,  "II  Guarany"  G<ybes 

(Waltz,  "Artists'  Life"  Strau«» 

I'antasis,    "lx>heDgrin"  Wagner 

Lyric  Suite  GrieK 

"ElU,  Bill"  (Trumpet  solo) . . .  ArT.2lby  Jalcclili 
Mr.  Mager. 

Largo  HSaadel 

iSolo  violin,  baJTX.  organ  and  etrlrig*.) 

Second  Hungarian  RhaTwod.T  ttort 

Introduction  to  "Othello"  (Hie  Tennpcet)  .'Venll 

Hindu  Song  Rlinsky-Kor^akov 

.Marche  Slave  Tchalkoraky 

TUESDAY — RADOIilFFE    C»LLE»B  KIGHT 

Procession  of  Bacchus  Dellhca 

Overture  to  "Oberon"  „  Wciber 

Fantasia.  "Jya  Bohemp  "  Puccini 

Cho-.-al   Pieces  by  Radcllffe  Club  Chorus 
aryl  liadcllffe  Choral  Society  :  coaduc- 
tni.   Dr.  Davison. 
Choilis  of  .Maidens,  "Prince  Igor" .  . . Borod4n 

Easttirn  Song  ifabel  W.  Daniels 

Finale  t>f  "Scheherazade"  ...  .illmsky-KorsaJtoT 
SouraiLo  Solo,   "Rit^jrna  \  Incitor,"  Act  3 

''Alda"    VenU 

Mrs.  Llttlefleld. 

Flnlandia   eit>eUas 

OoUege  Songs — 

".innei  Song"  Erdlne  TroilCTiiick 

"Ciierry  KlfUbon"  iMlldred  Clarke 

"R-A-D-0-L,-I-F-F-E"  Alice  Huninewell 

Selection,  "Good  Morning,  Dearie"  Kern 

Imermezzo,  Act  III,  "The  Jewels  of  the 

>fad»niia"  TTolf -Ferrari 

"Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  Wagnei 

•  Radclrtffe.  Now  We  Hllse  to  Greet  Thee." 

Emily  S.  OooUdg* 
WEDNBSDAT — ^WAONER  PtROGRAM 

Slavonic  Dance  Dvorak 

Overt\ire     to     "A    ATldsuTamer  Night's 

Dream"   ilendelsaohn 

"Liebpsfrtud'"  Krelslcr 

Escerpts  from   "Die  MeLsterslnger" ..  .Wagner 
(Introduction — Dance  of  the  Apprentices 
— Homage  to  Haas  Saclhs,) 
Song  of  the  Rhine  Daughters  from  "Dusk 

of  the  C^oda"  Wagner 

Procession    to    the    Cathedral,    Act  II. 

"fjohengrln"   Wagner 

Love-Death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" .  Wagner 

Overture   to   "Tannhaeuaer"..,  ,   Wagner 

Suite.    "Niiticracker"  '  Tchaikovsky 

(a)   Overture  Miniature,    (b)  Danse 
Ohinclse.     (01  Trepak. 
Waltzes  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier" ...  .Straus* 

P  om  p  a  nu  Olrcum  st  aujce  Elgar 

THURSDAY. 

Marcli,   "Lorraine"  Ganne 

Overture  to  '  Willlain  Tell"  Kossinl 

Waltz,  "Domroeschen'^  Tchaikor?^y 

Fantasia.   "La   Tosca"  Puccini 

Suite.    'Peer  Gynt"  :  .  .Grie» 

Ave  .Maple  SclMibert-WilhelmJ 

(Solo  violin,  harp,  organ  and  strings.) 

Prelude  to  Art  III,  "f/ohengrln"  Wagner 

Boston  City  Club  Glee  Ciul)..Mr.  Luker.  director 

"Give  a  Rouse"  Bantock 

"In    PIcardle"  Osgood 

"The  Loet  Chord"  SuUlvan 

(Organ,  Mr.  Snow.) 

Rhapsody,   "Esp.Tua"  r^mtirler 

Waltz,  "On  the  Be!^uti^ul  Blue  I)«D»Oe"StrHus» 

French    Military    March  I^lnt-^ena 

FIUDAT 

Coronation   March  Svendsen 

Overture,   "L'ltaliana  in  Algeierl"  Rossini 

■«'altz,  "Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods' 'Strauss 

Fantasia.    "La  Travlata"  Verdi 

Bncel-janalo    (Vc-^j"!*-!*    -Vet    1)  "Tann- 

haeuser"   „,r  M'.iguer 

By  fhe  Waters  of  Minnetonka   Lieuranoe 

Polonaise,    "Eugen   Onegin"  "Ileliaikovsky 

Roumanian    RliaT*&ody   Knesco 

Overture    to    "Mignon"';  Thomas 

Minuet   Kolzoul 

Clmrge  of   tie  Hussars   S'pludler 

,  S.VTURDAY 
Woddlng  March.    "A    MiU/suuLmer  Niglit's 

Dream"   Mendelssohn 

Overture    to    ".Vlasanlello"  .Gutter 

Butterti.,'   Deusuioro 

Fantasia.   "Mefl-stof etes"  -Ar^x-  ■•  -Kolto 

Largo    from    the    "N«w    Worl^  STxavhonj 
Dvorak 

Violonicello    solo    "Kol    Nldrel"  Bruck 

(Mr.  Keller) 

Intermezzo,    "PlagiJa(Ct£"  (.eoacaTalle 

Rhapsody,    "Italia"  Casell« 

Overture  Solennelle.  "1812"  TcJialkovgiy 

Waltz,   ".lolly  Fellows"  „.Vol>.t«| 

Oort^e  from  "iEadi".  .  » 


A»  today  ta  Stmday,  !«  ua  oott8jd<  , 
j  heavenly  things.    Some  object  to  SI 
i  Arthur   Oonan   Doyle's   description  0. 
I  Paradise,    finding    it    wholly  fanciful. 
They  cannot  brook  the  Idefi.  of  theatres 
and  concert  halls  In  the  Beyond  even  If 
they  are  \7ell  ve,ntllated.  and  offer  enter- 
tainment of  a  high  class.  Others  do  not 
see  how  there  will   be  recognition  of 
Identities  If  the  hlessed  are  all  hand- 
some and  strong.  Tet  many  of  these  ob- 
jectors do  not  criticise  adversely  St. 
John's  descriptions  of  the  New  Jerusa/- 
lem  as  seen  in  his  visions  on  the  Island' 
1  of  Patmos. 

■We  remember  well  the  storm  raised 
among  the  literal  and  the  strait-laced 
'when  "Tlie  Gates  Ajar"  was  published. 
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Many  were  ouiragrea  Miss 
Phelps  pictured  a  heaven  In  which  even 
a  Bmall  boy  would  find  what  he  deslrci 
We  heard  a  good  old  clergrj-man  say  tha  t 
he  (iid  not  wish  to  eo  to  any  heaven 
where  there  would  be  gingerbread 
crumbs. 

But  grave  fathers  of  .the  church  have 
;  anticipated  Sir  Arthur  In  his  description 
'  and  even  gone  far  beyond  him. 

OP  PARADISE  AND  ITS  MARVELS 
In  1665,  "Du  Paradls  et  de  ses  mer- 
vellles"  by  Father  Amoulx,  canon  of 
the  Rles  Cathedral  tn  Provence,  was 
published  at  Rouen,  with  the  approval 
of  the  doctors  of  the  church.  It  Is  a 
volume  of  180  pages,  12mo.  The  good 
Father  promises  everything  to  the 
blessed,  royal  chambers,  soft  beds — 
"the  flowery  beds  of  ease."  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Watts  Is  a  familiar  hymn — tor- 
rents of  delldous  vrlne,  eto.,  eto.  Now 
as  to  personal  beauty: 

"The  head  of  each  blessed  ore  has  Us 
peculiar  beauty;  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth, 
arms,  hands,  feet,  have  each  their  otvti 
beauty.  The  bodies  are  transparent. 
One  can  see  through  them  as  one  sees 
through  glass  and  crystal.  They  are 
adorned  with  marvelous  variety  of  col- 
ors, all  <iifferent.  all  most  beautiful.  The 
Just  are  so  strong,  bo  powerful,  with 
nerves  so  victorious  and  forces  so  vio- 
lent, that  any  one  of  them  could  move 
the  earth  and  play  at  roulette  with  this 
great  ball  of  a  world."  The  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  hearing  and  touch  will  be 
Incredibly  magnified.  The  body  will  be  , 
enchantlngly  odoriferous.  There  will  be , 
music  without  end;  sounds  of  harp, 
flutes,  viols,  spinets,  lutes,  and  every 
other  Instrument. 

And  In  like  manner  the  learned  Fath- 
er Gabriel  de  Henao,  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
of  Salamanca,  in  his  "Empyreologla" 
(2  vols.,  folio,  1662)  numbers  among  the 
greatesrt  joys  In  Paradise  music  played 
by  "material  Insrtruments,"  like  those 
employed  on  earth. 

A  DIGRESSION 
This  reminds  us'of  a  little  story.  A 
good  many  years  ago  a  pianist  and 
teacher  In  Boston  gave  a  series  of  re- 
citals.   (He  left  the  city  and  died  soon 
afterwards.)    It   was   his  ousitom^  ati, 
these  recitals  to  make  remarks.    We , 
heard  him  tell  the  audience  of  a  dream 
he  had  dreamed  the  night  before.  He 
was  In  heaven  and  In  a  richly  a^>polnted 

muslo  room.    In  this  room  was  a   

piano.  He  went  to  It,  looked  at  the 
rack  and  there  to  his  great  Joy  saw  a 
copy  of  his  own  piano-method. 

MINISTERING  ANGELS 
Another  Spanish  Jesuit,  no  less  a 
person  than  Fr.  Henrlquez,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  "Occupations  of  the 
Saints  In  Heaven."  It  was  published 
In  1631  with  the  approval  of  Fr.  de  Prado, 
the  superior  of  his  order  In  the  province. 

"The  blessed  will  bathe  In  the  sight 
of  alL    The  baths  wlU  be  most  agree- 
able,  and   the  blessed  wtU  swim  like 
tish.    They  will  sing  as  agreeably  as 
larks    ajid    nightingales.     The  angels, 
Iressed  as  women,  wUl  appear  to  the 
ints;   they  will  be  beautifully  clad, 
th  curled  hair,  hooped  petticoats  and 
r)  finest  linen.    Men  eund  women  will 
olcs  In  masquerades,  banquets  and 
noes.    The  women,  that  the  pleasure  i 
may  be  greater,  will  sing  more  agree- 
ably than  the  men.    These  women  will 
adorn    themselves    with    ribbons  and 
he-'iddressea  as  In  this  life." 
We  do  not  Bpeak  here  of  the  Moham- 
-:«aan   Parsudlse.    The  ourlous  rtiould 
•ad  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton's  "El  Is- 
-n,"  ajid  'the  long  note  "M"  to  Pierre 
■yle'B    article,     "Mahomet,"    In  his 
Ilatorloal    and    Critical  Dictionary." 
ir  do  we  mention  Rabelats's  descrlp- 
a  of  the  felicity  of  the  heroes  and 
rolgods  In  the  BlysA&n  Fields. 

P«radla«  and  tmmortaltty 

Remy  de   Oonnnont   la   one  of  hi* 
"Promvnadea  Phflosoititqiae^  t«Ita  ns 
that  tre  sbouM  not  oonfouitd  tbe  notion 
«4  p«i«dlM  Dith  that  of  a  futtir*  life. 
The  latter  1»  iwy  oM,  perhaps  as  old 
M  humanity.    The  notion  of  paradlae 
Is  that  of  the  future  Hfe,  to  Whi^A  Is 
n(\ded  an  Idea  of  Justloe  or  at  least  a 
>ntlmontal  Idea,    Primitive  man,  un- 
ble  to  grasp  the  Idea  of  deatb,  oon- 
fllved  that  of  a  future  Hfe.  He  under- 
ood  material  death,  but  his  lack  of 
rdoal    thought    prevented    him  from 
rltlnt  the  Idea  of  death  with  that  of 
.-.•=>  cessation  of  life.  And  today,  "for  a 
-eat  number  of  u«,  as  for  the  Auslra- 
an  and  the  Eskimo,  the  dead  are  not 
ead;  they  are  dead,  but  without  being 
>;  they  no  longer  live,  but  they  live 
->r6V6r."    The   anolents,   that  Is,  the 
-reat  majority,  believed  that  the  dea'l 
-ould  continue  to  live  somewliere  ae 
cney  Hved  on  earth,  ficarron  found  this  I 
iO'iief  ridiculous.  In  a  quatrain  he  said: 
Xear  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  I  saw  the, 
fiadow  of  a   ooaohman,    holding  the 
.  r  adow  of  a  brush  with  whkJh  he  cleaned 
he  shadoTT  of  a  coach.** 


Ufa  «t  "mn 

otemaiylwppy.  waa  eUJ»>-l 
orated  amoi>«  the  aecret  refllgloua  »o- 
oletiea  that  were  Ibom  during  the  last 
glorious  years  of  tlie  Greek  civilisation. 

"That  which  charaotertzea  tha  mod-, 
ern  paradises  Is  that  they  arte  terrestrial.  | 
They  are  apposed  et  once  to  the  con- 
ception of  celestial,  .blessedness  and  to 
tsie  idea  of  a  golden  age.'  Pertiap-i 
some  find  Sir  Arthur's  con^joptlon  too ; 
terrestrial.  Others  may  say  with  Mme. 
d«  Sevigne:  "Immortalltyl  A  great  word. 
A  little  definite  happiness  would  be  more 
•  i  to  the  purpose."  And  eo  many  listen 
'  eagerly  to  Sir  Arthur. 


CHESTERF  lELDIAN  CUSH 
(F.  F.  v.,  In  the  N.  T.  Tribune) 


f,  MORE  ABOUT  MR.  CUSH 

''l     mom  F.  V.  V.'B  Column  In  ttie  N.  T 
)  Trfbune) 

In  church  the  manner  ta  ^oh  Mr. 
'  Ouah  reads  the  responww  mUftA  lead  a 
pagan  to  deduce  that  his  Deity  was 
troubled  somewhat  with  deafneos.  Ur. 
Cuah  has  not  mtwed  mi  "Amen-  ta 
years. 

His  ootirteou«  tnalBtflooe  iStaX  mother 
and  dauber  look  like  sisters  has  en- 

rteared  Mr.  Cush  to  the  passing  genera-  , 
Uon    rt  has  not  particularly  added  to 
his  'popularity  with  the  younger,  how- 
ever 


Mr  J  Throckmorton  Cush  prides  him- 
self on  politeness.  It  Is,  he  says,  the 
hallmark  of  breeding. 

Occasionally  his  observation  of  the 
laws  of  etiquette  Is  almost  too  meticu- 
lous Sundry  faint  rumblings  m  the 
Cush  Interior  might  pass  entirely  un- 
noticed were  they  not  always  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  "Pardon  me  !    from  J. 

Throckmorton.   

Visitors  at  the  Cush  household  of  even- 
ings would  be  discouraged  by  yawns, 
even  though  these  are  concealed  by  a 
screening  hand,  were  It  not  that,  when 
they  suggest  departing,  Mr.  Cush  at^ 
once  fills  the  air  with  protest  _ 

"It's  always  early  up  to  12  o  clock, 
he  insists;  "and  after    that    Its  very 

^  When  they  finally  do  take  their  leave ! 
Mr.  Cush  Is  cordiality  Itself. 

"Now  that  you  have  found#the  way, 
he  exclaims,  "do  come  In  often." 

WHOA,  GIRLS 

(LaJayetto  Journal  and  Courier) 
Miss  Dorothy  Hack  of  Crawtordvllle 
Is  the  guest  of  Miss  Doris  Hitch. 

EARLY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

,-er.  ,  ,  1    Mr.  A.  B.  Downs  of  Lebanon,  N.  H., 

w^erarJ^fnrg  a^'^rhir-l^u'efl  ravors  us  with  an  extract  from  "As- 
IXg  is  untMnkable.  He  rises,  pats  the  ,„„atlon  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Unlversl- 
rnos?  perBonable  of  t!he  standees  on  the    (y  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Constltu- 


I'prniittlng  sorr.f 
I  have  trie 

otMiiu  lur  K  b.\  iH_e;iniilng  the  fourth 
In  each  stanza  in  the  middle  of  the  thlr 
line.  THALRESTA  SELLITB. 

Auburndale. 


shouia'er  and  announces:    "A  seat  her 
miss"     He  then  dangles  irom  a  strap 
above  his  beneficiary  and  beams  down 

**  Th'ere^is  an  unauthenttcated  report,  cir- 
culated by  Ill-natured  persons,  that  once 
the  recipient   of    these  beamings  rose 


tlon  Minutes  of  1886  and  Historical  i 
Sketch  "  The  extract  refers  to  the  An- 
niversary of  1853  and  the  address  then  I 
delivered  by  Dr.  Draper  (June  ^8)  on^ 
"The  Indebtedness  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to  the  University": 

•When    the    French    government,  in! 


th«  reclnlent    ot    inese   uBjuinueo  ^v-ov,        -wnen    mo    jric..^,.    e  ,  ,  . 

from  the  bequeathed  seat  and  went  and  ^  1839,  purchased  of  Daguerre  his  Inven- 
'   „ii  «>,«,i*  If  with,  some    .1  r,v,rwfr,B-Bnln  drawing.  Its  appU- 


i  told  the  guard  aU  about  U  witH  some 
violence. 


In  the  good  old  days  cf  the  theatre 
In  Boston  the  long  playbill,  one  sheet,] 
furnished  delightful  reading.  Therel 
was  an  analysis  of  each  act.  Startling 
scenes  of  a  nature  to  make  the  spec- 1 
tator  sit  up  In  his  chair  were  Indicated! 
by  a  bolder  type.  Exclamation  points 
were  sprinkled  as  from  a  pepper  shaker. 
The  manager  did  not  call  attention  to 
features  ot  the  show;  he  shrieked  for  it. 

Now,  during  the  waits  the  spectator 
beguiles  the  time  by  reading  the  ad- 
vertisements on  the  program  when  he 
Is  tired  of  hearing  comments  of  his 
nearest  neighbors  on  the  preceding  act 
or  of  being  an  unwilling  listener  to  per- 
sonal revelations.  From  the  program 
he  learns  who  supplied  the  costumes, 
pajamas,  bathing  suits,  shoes,  slippers, 
hose  for  the  female  comedians  in  a 
modern  play.  Sometimes  he  Is  puzzled. 
Should  not  a  line  read:  "Undressing  of 
Miss  Flossy  Taraxicum  by  illle.  Georg- 
ette, New  York"? 

Last  week  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
showed  us  a  program  containing  this 
line:  "Costume  worn  by  Miss  Allyn 
King  from  the  Boue  Souers." 

"Boue,"  he  said,  "means  'mud'  in 
French.   But  why  'Souers'?" 


To  Miss  Flapper 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  dame — 
Bareback  girl  with  knees  the  same, 
AVith  thy  rolled  down  silken  hose 
And  thy  short  transparent  clothes; 
With  thy  red  lips,  reddened  more. 
Smeared  with  lipstick  from  the  store; 
With  thy  makeup  on  thy  face. 
And  thy  bobbed  hair's  jaunty  grace. 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  Joy — 
Glad  that  I  was  born  a  boy. 

— H.  K.  J. 


Not  the  Same  Cram 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  Evening  Transcript  head 
writer  should  receive  honorable  .  men 
tlon  for  this  caption  on  a  golden  wed 
ding  notice: 

MARRED  FIFTY  TEARS  AGO 
which  appeared  the  other  night. 

H.  A.  li. 

P.  S.  The  Transcript  has  twice 
within  a  month  alluded  to  "Suppressed 
Desires,"  by  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
He  may  have  suppressed  desires — who 
of  us  has  not? — but  the  play  acted  by 
a  dramatic  club  of  Boston  University 
is  by  Susan  Glaspell  and  George  Cram 
Cook.  H.  A.  L. 


tlon  of  photogenic  drawing.  Us  appll 
cations  were  very  limited.  The  process 
was  adapted  to  Interiors,  statuary  and, 
architectural  subjects,  but  wholly  un-j 
suited  to  landscape  scenery  or  to  por-j 
traits  The  Inventor  himself  had  made 
attempts  at  applying  It  to  the  taking  of| 
likenesses,  but  had  given  It  up  In  de-; 
epalr  Sooh  after  the  publication  of  Da-| 
guerre's  Invention  In  America,  a  series 
of  experiments  were  conducted  In  our 
laboratory  with  a  view  of  determining 
if  the  difficulties  eould  be  removed. 
Under  an  impression  that  the  human, 
skin  was  not  White  enough,  we  first 
commenced  by  dusting  persons'  faces  j 
with  flour.  Intending,  If  this  should  j 
promise  success,  to  obtain  from  the' 
ladles  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of' 
those  cosmetics  which  they  are  said  to 
use  for  Improving  the  complexions;  but 
we  quickly  found  that  the  difficulty  was 
not  of  this,  but  ot  an  optical  kind. 
The  result  was  successful.  Those  who 
are  curious  In  these  matters  wUl  find  an 

account  In  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
PhlUsophlcal  Magazine  for  September, 
1840.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an 
elaborate  article  on  the  subject,  glvea 
due  credit  to  the  university,  and  in 
lilte  manner  so  did  the  French  and  Ger- 
man soientific  Journals.  The  Identlc.il 
instruments  employed  still  remain  in 
our  cabinet." 


Gallant  "Brag  Slashers" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reference  was  made  In  your  columns 
to  the  old  28th  regiment,  afterwards 
known  as  the  North  Gloucester  regi- 
ment. I  was  born  with  the  old  regiment 
stationed  at  Gibraltar,  and  was  with  it 
in  Malta,  Hong  Kong,  and  afterwardli 
at  Its  depot,  Horsfleld  Barracks,  near 
Bristol,  England.  The  men  were  en- 
titled to  wear  their  numbers  back  and 
front  In  recognition  of  their,  having 
fought  front  and  rear.  The  device  on 
their  uniforms  was  a  sphinx.  I  was 
under  the  Impression  the  back  number 
was  won  In  one  Egyptian  campaign.  I 
never  heard  the  regiment  referred  to 
I  as  the  "Die  Hards";  It  was  called  "The 
I  Old  Brag  Slashers."  J.  W. 


AUBURNDALE'S  "MODERN"  POET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  poetry| 
that  occupies  space  on  many  of  the  pages 
of  a  recent  number  of  a  monthly  ma%a- 
zine  that  attempts  to  keep  book-lovers: 
Informed  as  to  what  books  they  should  | 
I  not  purchase,  I  was  violently  seized  by; 
the  idea  which  so  frequently  overpowers 
recent  purchasers  of  rebuilt  typewriters 
on  the  easy  -  payment  plan  (my  own  Is 
new  and  I  paid  cash  for  it),  tha<  I  could 
write  something  better  myself.  Being 
the  proud  po.ssessor  of    an  extremely 
exotic  and  enticing  pen  name  and  feel- 
ing,  in  consequence,  that  I  was  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  game.  I  dashedl 
j  off  the  following  and  was  on  the  point 
1  of  mailing  it  to  tlie  editor  of  the  maga-i 
zme  in  question  when  I  was  deterred  byi 
[  the  thought  that  some  reader — I  had  no 
j  fear  of  the  editor — -might  ask  me  to| 
explain  what  the  poem  meant.  Know- 
'  Ing  your  keen  Interest  In  literary  affairs 
I  at  once  decided  to  submit  the  poem 
to  you  In  hope  that  you,  or  some  acute 
reader  of  your  column,  might  be  able  tq 
furnish  me  with  a  satisfactory  InterJ 
pretatlon.    I  am  sure  that  the  Idea  of 
searching    for   an    Interpretation  will 
appeal  to  you  as  a  novelty  In  the  field! 
of  modern  poetry. 
Here  is  the  poem: 

A^TER  THE  CALENDAR 
A  splash  In  the  mud 
A  drop  In  the  sea; 
I  wonder 
I        What  is  the  matter  with  me. 

'       Caroming  cockroaches 
Crawly  and  queer, 
Wandering 
Forward  o'er  yester  year. 

j      Answer  and  asker 
!         Cleric  and  quail; 
Fros'..bltten 
Pages  alone  tell  the  tale. 
My  own  Impression   Is  that  It  Is  a 
'  lament  occasioned  by  finding  the  remains 
of   a   cockroach   mashed   between  the 
January  and  February  leaves  of  a  la.>;f 
'  year's  calendar.    Sut  that  falls  to  ex- 
I  plain  the  first  verse  fully  or  to  account 
I  for  the    fact    that    the    January  and 
February  leaves  would  probably  have 
been  torn  off  any  such  calendar.  j 
I    Do  you  think  that  I  coniniitted  an  unJ 


THE  CROWDING  SEX 

(From  the  Lake  Forestw.  Lake  Forest.  tll.M 
Mr.  Vincent  Rose  and  Miss  Maryl 
Drube  ot  Wauke^h  were  marrledj 
Thursday  at  St.  Mary's  church.  Father] 
Barrv  officiated.  Miss  Irene  Rose  as- 
sisted the  bride  as  bridesmaid  and  the] 
bride  s  mother  'was  best  man. 

Not  long  ago  The  Herald  puhHshed  TBI 
Its  rotogravure  section  of  a  Wednesday  | 
a  beautiful  picture  of  M.  Georges  Car- 
pentlor  rowing  on  the  lake  at  his  retreat 
near  or  ot  Somersham,  We  regret  to  say 
that  this  picture  which  delighted  our  I 
eyes  provoked  the  scornful  laughter  ot| 
Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson,  who  writes: 

"Georges  must  be  some  contortionist  j 
If  he  oan  row  with  the  oarlocks  twol 
feet  to  the  rear  ot  him,  and  the  boati 
fastened  to  the  landing.  This  ploturel 
reminds  me  ot  the  photograph  of  Mr.j 
Jack  Dempeey  In  the  Shipyard  durtngi 
the  war.  Ho  had  on  the  workman  al 
garb,  but  he  forgot  to  change  his  shoes, 
which  were  patent  leather,  doth  tops. I 
and  buttoned.  Georges  should  havel 
consulted  the  boathouse  man  beforel 
posing." 

CONCERNING  "MIBS" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Van  Schick's  middle  western  rem 
Inlsoencos  awaken  memories  In  me.  In 
southern  Minnesota  we  played  "mlbs," 
too.    Some  ot  the  rules  mentioned  by 
him  are  familiar;  others  we  never  heard 
ot.    In  exactly  what  region  did  M.-.  Van 
Schick  play  the  game?    And.  more  to 
the  point,  can  he  or  anyone  tell  us 
where  the  game  originated?  Obviously 
not  In  New  England,  as  any  one  knows 
wlio  has  observed  the  pathetic  game  ot 
marbles  played  by  boys  In  this  part  of 
the  Bast.    Did  It  grow  up  In  New  York 
;  and  migrate  thence  to  the  middle  We«t, 
'  or  did  it  follow  that  more  southerly  line 
j  ot  march  from  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia Into  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana? 
I    As  we  reckoned,  two  commies  equalled 
one  chlnle;  two  chlnies,  one  glass  alley 
or  agate;  and  a6ove  this  hierarchy  stood 
the  glittering  ranks  of  the  flults,  gold- 
stones,  and  Ivories,  played  only  by  the 
more   daring   spirits.    Eye-drops  were 
permitted  at  the  option  of  th  ft  player. 
It  was  never  quite  settled,  I  believe, 
whether  a  successful  shot  from  taw  en- 
tltleJ  one  to  another  turn.   Yes   It  was 
a  noble  game.  D.  C.  BABCOCK. 

Durham,  N.  H.  . 
There  were  strict  rules  for  the  game 
announced  at  Jersey  City  last  Saturdai; 
between  Buster  Hech  and  Otto  Trlanl 
for  the  world's  championship.  One  of 
the  rules  read:  "A  shooter  may  have 
•hvstrings'  or  'everys'  at  any  part  of 
the  game.  No  'knuckle  down  allowed^ 
The  rules  for  "pato,"  commonly  kno\vn 
as  "fat,"  were  more  Intricate,  and  there 
were  strange  additions  to  the  terminolo- 
gy ot  the  game  as  known  to  us  In  our 
.  little  village  years  ago. 
.-^nd  ma?k  this:  "When  each  V^^^^\  ^^^^, 
knocked  one  or  more  marbles  off  fat, 
his  marble  Is  known  as  poison.    — u-a- 

PERIODS 

A  period  is  a  little  round  dot 
That  marks  the  end  of  a  sentenca 
I  saw  a  suicide  the  other  day  ..^ 
With  a  purple  bullet-hole  in  his  temple. 
Dartmouth  College.  KILKAJIINBY. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  "ROSLINDALE" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  gave 
an  account  ot  a  perforinance  In  Chicago 
of  "As  You  Like  It"  by  "a  boy  cast 
ranging  from  14  to  17  years  of  age.  I 
quote  from  the  account: 

••Frank  Bacon,  co-author  and  star  of 
■Lightnin','  occupied  a  box  for  this  per- 
fo  ^mance  and  congratulated  the  you  h- 

l:L^srro^,lS\e\reU'^^sero^n 

'YnTvf^^l.  think  m^hot  Ro.1^^^^^^^ 
anyway.  j<nAi-«x>-  ^■ 

Maiden.  

MORMON  ROMANCES 

A  seller  ot  foreign  books  In  Boston  an- 
nounces a  novel  "Le  Lac  feale"  (acute 
accent   on   the   final    "e").   by  Pierre 
Benolt.  "This  novel  Is  an  exciting  story 
of  salt  Lake  City  In  the  days  of  Brig-  , 
ham  Young."  Has  any  one  ever  dra«n  , 
up  a  catalogue  ot  novels  dealing  with 
Mormon  life.     Three  stories  we  hav 
read.    Mayne  Reld's  "WiXJ  Huntre.s 
excited  the  wrath  ot  Capt.  Richard  F. 
Burton.  Who  devoted  a /o„,„ot^^^^^^^^ 

;;|o^;^'tL°"erg/era"ted  antl-Mormon 

r^ellnl'-  -'Mr.  Bn^^f  -  ,^-"lalnU  ^s 'a 
gar  Alclblades  :  the  city  01  o  ^^^^^^ 

■modern    G°'^°"^l;'„etmed  Vbans'  " 

\T.ltT  "th:     "-my    ..re    IS  n 


J-tert  by  foul  means  to  Joah  Btsbblngr,  the 
IMorrnon,  and  reaoued  mainly  by  a 
younir  hero— of  course,  a  Mexloan  vol- 
jnteer — have  a  sound  abuse  of  the 
Imany-wlfe-system,  ^enpotlam,  theoo- 
racy.  Danltes,  tlfhes,  'plebblshneas'  and 
jhe  'vulvar  ring  whioh  smacks  (!)  of 
pnnhla  orlfrln.'  On  tho  othpr  hand,  the 
lascal,  WaVara,  an  Ignoble  sub-ohtef  of 
lha  Yutas,  known  mainly  as  a  horse 
Ihlef,  contrasts  splwidldly  by  his  valor, 
py  his  Melloate  attentions'  to  the  pretty 
kalf-caste.  and  by  his  chivalry  and  hos- 
lltallty.  which  make  him  a  very  'Rolla 
If  the  North!'  And  this  is  'fact  tauffht 
birough  fiction!"  " 

]  We  must  read  "The  "Wild  Huntress" 
Isain;  also  Raid's  "Rifle  Rangers," 
Iscnlp  Hunters,'"  "The  White  Chief," 
Ixhe  Quadroon." 

1  Then  there  it  T*eo<loT»  Wlnthroi/s 
(John  Brent."  whloh,  pubUehad  after 
k'lnthpop  was  killed  at  Oreat  Bethel  In 
19  ohrll  war,  ran  throush  five  editions 
1  10  days.  There  Is  a  flrlorlous  desorlp 
Ion  of  a  race  for  life.  What  was  the 
lame  at  the  lior«»— Don  Piilano? 
[The  third  story  that  we  recall  Is  'TMj' 
fife's  Tempter."  Iby  Flta-Jamea  O'Brien 
Is  not  one  of  his  best. 


HO,  FOR  THE  ARCTICI 
Is  the  World  WaB:s; 
Istefansson  In  his  "Friendly  Arctlo" 
lakes  Arctlo  explorations  appear  bo  rl- 
loulonsly  slmpls  that  Roll  and  I  are  go- 
\g  to  have  a  Mttlje  expedition  of  our  own 
.  the  north.  Our  cWof  purpose  will  t>e 
I  oaptnre  alive  tuid  to  'brln*  Ijack  to  the 
lates  for  breeding  T>un>oses  several 
jtlrs  of  wild  (pemmlcan.  tf  we  are  mio- 
|is»ful  In  breeding  them  we  shall  have 
■  difficulty  eelllnff  them,  as  every  Arctlo 
jipedltlon  takes  along  i)9mmlcan.  We 
re  going  to  domesHoate  and  (train  these 
limmloan  to  take  the  place  of  dogB. 
jien  when  provisions  run  short  all  an 
tpodltion  will  have  to  do  Is  to  kill  a 
Jmmlcan.  and  who  wouldn't  prefer  nice 
|esh  ipemmlcan  to  some  old  canned, 
nny  pemmlcan?  Kind  friends  have  al- 
lady  contributed  articles  for  our  ouitflt: 
J  toboggan,  a  practically  new  pair  of 
i.loshes,  an  IngersoU  and  compass,  two 
[my  cots  and  rtearly  loo  pounds  of 
Inned  provisions.  Including  several 
|>ttles  of  Pluto  In  case  omr  boat  gets 
:izen  in  and  can't  move.  For  wea(pon3 
s  have  a  saxophone,  a  sllng-shot  and 
I  pea-shooter  with  nearly  two  pounds 
peas.  No  other  expedition  has  car- 
J;d  edfble  ammunition.  But  we  can't 
jclde  Ttpon  our  pigskin  library;  shall 
be  a  Sears-Roelbuck  catalogue,  a 
l-ench-Engllsh  dictionary,  or  what? 
^ease  suggest  something  suitable. 

BIRADSHAW  BICKNElLIj. 
[Dorchester. 

[aussell's  "Prouen  Pirate,"  or  for  serl- 
[s  reading  you  might  tal<e  the  "Address 
I  Sir  P.  Bramwell."  which  the  Spectator 
1  188S  described  as  "a  wonderful  speci- 
|»n  of  thought  and  itnowledge  reduced 
pemmican."  Some  years  ago  it  was 
(marked  that  tlie  modem  man  la  rare- 
Inclin^ed  to  read  history  In  many 
[lUTnes;  "ha  much  prefers  it  pemnii- 
|nl«ed."  How  would  Mr.  Wells's. or  Mr. 
|ia  Lioon'a  history  doT— Bd, 

THE  TAVERN' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

IrRKMONT  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
pmance  in  Bosto'n  of  "The  Tavern,"  a 
ly  in  two  acts,  by  Cora  Dick  Gantt. 
[oduced  at  Atlantic  City.  Sept.  7,  1920; 
1  the  George  M.  Cohan  Theatre,  New 
Irk,  Sept.  27,  1920.  The  Vagabond, 
[nold-Daly;  the  tavern  keeper,  Dodson 
litchell:  the  tavern  keeper's  son.  Phil- 
Is  Toad;  the  hired  man.  Spencer  Char- 
the  woman.  Elsie  Rizer;  the  hirea 
[I,  Wanda  Carlyle. 

,  -  Tavern  Keeper's  Son  Justin  Lenn 

le  Hired  Girl  Wanda  Carlyle 

le  Tavern  Keeper  Thaddeois  Gray 

|e  Hired  Man  Walter  E.  Perkins 

B  Vagabond  Geo.  M.  Cohan 

a  Woman  Rita  Romill.v 

9  Governor  Norman  Hacketi 

e  Governor's  Wife  L-eah  Winslow 

»  Governor's  Daughter ..  Isalbel  Withers 

e  Plant?ee  William  .Teffrey  i 

e  Sheriff  Eidwin  Walter 

e  Sheriffs  Man  Joseph  Guthrie 

e  Sheriff's  Other  Man .  .  .  .  Wiiliam  Gaunt 
e  Attendant  William   Hassan  | 

lS  the  story  goes  this  play,  which  j 

w  is  Indescribably  funny,  was  written  | 

^il  seriousness  as  a  good  old-fasn-  j 

led  howling  melodrama.    When  Mr.  i 

ban  read  it  he  saw  the  possibilities 

a  burlesque  introducing  all  the  stock 

lodramatic    features.     He  therefore 

hanized  the  play,  but,  as  producer, 

listed  that  it  should  be  performed  as 

^^ht  melodrama. 

'his  story  may  or  may  not  oe  true; 
surely  is  a  plausible  one.    Nor  is  it 
:  first   time  in   tht   history    of  the 
iflria  when   the  character  of  a  play. 
SVbeen  radically  cnanged;   when  an 
iKlous  author  has  won  success  by  j 
Bbmplete  alteration  of  intention  ajid  | 
Unction.    Poor  Barrus,  for  example,  i 
Wly  60  years  ago  wrote  "The  Black 
jk"  as  a  melodrama  with  the  en 
nee  of  the   supernatural,   and   it  i 
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In  this  Tavern  all  our  old  frlenda  of 
melodriima  an^  present  or  ent  r.  The 
hard- hearted,   suspicious   landli-rrt  has 
a  cumlc  hired  man.    Tliu  hirid  girl  l.-^ 
to  bo  turned  adrift,  thrown  out  Into  the 
raging  tempest,  becau.s.^  the  landlord's 
.^on  •loves  her,  prefers  her  to  some  girl 
who.se  .  father    has    land    and  beex'fs. 
There  Is  a  mysterious  young  woman, 
who    has    been    ruined,    on    her  way 
through   the  storm  to   tho  Capital  In 
the  hope  of  obtaining  Justice  from  the 
CJovernor.    The  Governor  and  his  fami- 
ly also  seek  shelter,  but  do  not  stop  in 
the   woodshed,    where    the   ruined  girl 
found  rest  for  a  time.    We  see  again 
the   Sheriff  with   his   men.     We  hear 
again   throughout  the   play   the   ci-ash ' 
of  thunder  and   the  lightning  flashes. 
.Vgain  there  are  the  portentous  knocks 
on  the  door,  while  those  within  won- 
der or  tremble.    And  there  is  tlic  Vaga- 
bond, in  a  way  the  Ueus  ex  machlna, 
with  a  twist  In  his  brain,  looking  on  at 
tho  drama  of  llle,  shrewd,  cool,  witty, 
riiniantic,  eager  to  find  a  villain  at  the 
iini. 

It  is  a  play  of  surprises;  so  it  would 
be  unfair  to  tell  the  end  of  the  story, 
tinf.-iir  to  the  dramatist  and  still  moro 
unfair  to  the  spectator 

At  first  an  audience  may  be  mystified. 
It  may  take  the  play  as  an  ordinary 
melodrama  with  a  whimsical  part  for 
Mr.  Cohan.    The  delicious  absurdity  of 
the    characters    portrayed,    the  situa- 
tions and  the  dialogue  soon  dawns  upon 
the  spectator  and  with  the  revelation  \ 
tomes   full    .ind    unalloyed   enjo.vmi>nt.  ' 
Yet  the  actions  and  speech  at  the  very  j 
beginning  of  the  inn  keeper's  son  and 
the  hired  girl  should  give  the  key  to 
the  audience.  The  absurdities  are  really  I 
no  greater  than  in  many  of  the  melo- 
dramas that  were  seen  years  ago  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  no  wilder  than  in 
"The  Span  of  Life,"  which  defied  any  • 
burlesquing.  j 
If  any  one  of  th^  players  last  night  ■ 
j  liad  for  a  moment  forgotten  to  act  with  ! 
I  a  straiglit  face,  the  performance  would 
j  have  missed  fire.     Fortunately   it  was  i 
I  played   with   the  utmost  gravity.     Mr.  I  , 
j  Cohan,  from  what  we  hear,  played  the 
Vagabond  in  a  lighter  vein,  wifih  more 
j  obvious  humor,  than  Mr.  Daly,  who  was 
\  sternly  romantic  throughout ;  but  who 
;  -would  have  Mr.  Cohan's  portrayal  other 
than   it  is?     A  humorous,  fantastical, 
lovable  characterization,  and  not  with- 
out gallantry  and  grace;  sp  fascinating 
that  one  wonders  what  became  of  him 
after  he  ieft  th«.  tavern  In  the  still  rag- 
ing storm.     No  wonder  that  the  Gov- 


jemor's  daughter,  talking  with  the  Vaga- 
(bond,  forgot  her  betrothed. 
I  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  who  was 
the  one  more  successful  than  another 
In  the  other  parts,  The  comedians, 
men  and  women,  were  all  excellent, 
playing  in  the  true  spirit  of  burlesque, 
with  the  utmost  seriousness,  wholly 
unconscious  of  absurdity  In  line  or  sit- 
uation. Bach  one  gave  a  capital 
characterization  of  familiar  types  In 
extreme  melodrama.  Some  were  per- 
haps more  favored  by  tlie  lines,  whether 
they  were  deliberately  favored  as  those 
given  to  Mr.  Perkins,  the  hired  man,  or 
inflated  and  pompous  as  those  that  fell 
to  Mr.  Hackett,  the  Governor.  Nor 
will  one  soon  forget  the  Sheriff  as 
played  by  Mr.  Walter.  We  have  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  men  by  name.  The 
others  are  also  deserving  of  special 
mention. 

Mr.  Cohan  made  a  modest  little  speech 
after  the  first  act. 


BUSHMAN  AND  BEVERLY 
BAYNE  AT  KEITH'S 


Former  Screen  Stars  Please  Audience 
in  Comedy  Sketch 

Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly 
Bayne.  former  stars  of  the  screen,  are 
the  featured  players  on  the  bill  at  B. 
P.  Keith's  this  week  In  a  satiricai 
comedy  sketch,  "Poor  Rich  Man." 

The  piece  is  nicely  staged  ^nd  there 
is  plenty  of  action.  Mr.  Bushman  is 
first  seen  as  a  fop,  and  there  is  the 
gradual  development  till  he  is  rounded 
out  as  a  flesh  and  blood  man.  The  actor 
was  convincing  in  his  moments  wsith  the 
"phony"  murderer,  and  beyond  this 
.<;cene  there  was  little  opportunity.  Miss 
Bayne  did  an  Inconsequential  part  well 
and  Mr.  Whitecar  and  Mr.  Armin  made 
the  mo.st  of  their  parts. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Venita 
Gould,  a  versatile  mimic,  in  faithful  im- 
pressions of  stage  favorites;  Jim  Mc- 
AAilliams,  "nut"  comedian  with  an  up- 
roariously funny  "line;"  Donegan  and 
Alien,  dancers:  Harry  Jolson,  b^ackfact- 
comedian;  Harry  J.  Coniey.  as  a  fly 
"hick"  with  an  interesting  mechanical 
feature;  the  Ellsworths,  in  song  and 
dance,  and  the  Recktors,  aerial  per- 
formers. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "Threads,"  play 
in  three  acts,  by  Frank  Stayton.  Origin  ■ 
ally  produced  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
London,  in  August,  1921.  with  the  chief 
parts  taken  as  follows:  Wynn.  Lyn 
Harding;  his  wife  Amelia,  Ellis  Jeffreys, 
his  daughter,  Olive,  Faith  Celli;  Col. 
Se-  timus  P  : ckindpr.  C  il.  Lowne.  The 
present  production  is  me  first  in  Amer- 
ica.   The  cast: 

Parsona  Norah  Balfour 

Amelia  Osborne  Wynn .  .Catherine  Wlllard 
Col.  Se-ptimus  Packinder .  Walter  Klnesford 
Olive  Phvllis  Cleveland 


„lfrad  .snirfiy 
'lllTord  Tuin»r 

'  '   Nlvbolua  Jov 

J'.iin  1  ..si.ui  n..  U  yiin....H.  Conway   Wlntr  l. '  i 

'"'<;••  Katherino  Binnl'i,^ 

Lord   Grathain   Party  K.,i.t<,r 

I.ady  Orathnm  May  B.l|», 

t^*""'""  ,  Lionel  Pap.. 

From  the  Manchester  circle,  of  which 
Allan  Monklioiiso,  Stanley  Houghton 
and  Harold  Brlghouse  are  more  fam- 
iliar figures,  cam*,  Frank  auyton  whose 
Comedy,  "Threads,"  was  produced  last 
night  by  the  Copley  I'layers  for  the 
Nrat  time  In  America.  Hut  while  th" 
play  Is  brought  almost  directly  to  this 
Moiintry  after  Its  production  In  London 
^.st  summer.  It  la  by  no  means  Mr. 
M.iyton's  latest  work.  As  a  matter  of 
i"'t  It  was  written  nearly  seven  years 
ago. 

I  It  Is  almost  Inevitable  that  in  the 
choosing  of  his  theme  for  "Threads" 
Mr.  Stnyton  should  find  certain  of  his 
more  .sophisticated  listeners  prejudiced 
against  him.  There  are  similarities  be- 
tween "Thread.s"  and  "A  Bill  of  Di- 
vorcement. '  That  la  unfortunate  There 
are  over-resonant  echoes  of  the  much- 
u.sed  "Enooii  Anien  theme."  That  Is  per- 
haps unwise.  Furthermore,  many  an 
audience  In  its  entity  might  object  to 
llK"  particularized  situation  of  a  man 
r(  turning  home  from  Jail  after  17  years 
'  spprlally  when  that  man  Is  supposed  to 
I'l-  Innocent  of  tlie  crime  for  which  he 
.sf-rved.  And  some  audiences  might  even 
resent  the  playful  little  butterfiv  his 
wife,  so  calloused  as  to  soul  that'  she 
could  let  his  dark  hours  tick  their  weary 
way  while  she  dallied  with  her  lover 

Undeniably  Mr.  Stayton  begins  his 
evening  with  stuff  of  the  theatre,  argu- 
ments for  which  may  never  be  too  plau- 
sible. But  undeniably  also  Mr.  Stayton, 
although  he  stumbles  at  first,  brings 
his  audience  to  an  interesting  problem 
keenly   felt   and   convinclr;gly  thought 

"Threads,"  as  written,  contains  three 
,  deeply  analyzed  characters,  suita.bly 
surrounded  by  several  possible,  if  not 
too  virile  etchings  from  a  theatre  of 
types.  But  In  last  night's  perform- 
ance only  two  angles  of  the  triang'e 
retained  their  vivid  and  compelling  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  Wingfleld,  whose  return  to  the 
Copley  met  with  well  deserved  ovation, 
was  humorously.  ironically  bitter; 
bringing  out,  however,  the  laughter  and 
life  that  was  his.  Mr.  Kingsford  was 
man  of  the  world,  insouciant  light  and 
voluble.  But  Miss  Wlllard  was  shallow 
and  superficial  without  any  of  the  depth 
that  rightfully  belonged  to  her.  In  fact, 
we  must  .say  that  she  was  content  to 
read  her  lines.  Her  con'trlbutlon  was 
slight  and  never  added  to  that  of  the 
dramatist. 

Mr.  Stayton  has  given  us  a  distinctly 
worthwhile  play.  If  he  Is  not  always 
sure  of  his  direction,  he  makes  up  with 
keenly-felt  scenes. 

Miss  Phyllis  Cleveland  and  Miss  May 
Ediss   gave    capable    support.     It  Mr. 
Foster  was  Inclined  to  overact,  he  justi- 
fied his  work  in  large  part.    Last  night 
the  play  suffered  srmewhat  from  lines 
unduly  dropped.    The  chief  offender  was 
Mr.  Shirley,  who  seemed,  from  unknown  I 
circumstances,  unable  to  remember  his  I 
lines.    Although  his  part  was  relatively  ' 
small,  his  repeated  slips  were  a  mlsfor-  I 
tune  to  one  and  all.  ! 

The  Copley  Players  have  chosen  an  ^ 
extraordinarily  interesting  play  this 
week.  It  brings  to  their  stage  two 
sharply  etched  personages  about  which 
are  spun  passing  phases  of  large-scaled 
drama.  Witti  the  gathering  perfection 
of  later  performances  it  should  make 
production  truly  vaiuaJble  to  Boston 
audiences. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Miss  Lulu 
Bett."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Zona 
Gale,  dramatized  from  her  novel  of  the 
same  name.  First  performance  in  Bos- 
ton.   The  cast: 

Monona  Deacon  

DwkKht  Herbert  Deacon .  Ra.lph  M.  Remley 

Ina  Deacon  V'ola  Roach 

miu    Bett  Ann  Mason 

Bobby    Larkin  Aubrey  Bosworth 

Mrs    Bett   Florence  Roberts 

Diana  Deacon  LAicIlle  Adams 

Xeil   Cornish  Frank  Charlton 

Nlnlan    Deacon  Walter  Gilbert 

Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street"  is  but 
one  of  the   huge   crop   of  stories  and 
plays  which  have  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms during  the  last  few  years,  pur- 
porting to  show  in  ail  its  realism  the 
:  life  of  the  middle-western  small  town.  , 
This    fashion    in    Action    is    perhaps   a  j 
<j  natural   reaction  against   the   sufelting  j 
diet  of  plays  and  novels  dealing  with] 
"the    world" — the   world    meaning    the  i 
environment  of  a  select  group  of  per-  | 
sons  in  New  York.     "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  i 
is  one  of  the  tew  pieces  of  Its  purpose  I 
which  actually  succeeds  in  portraying  >, 
the  people  of  a  middle-western  Main ! 
street  as  they  really  are.  i 
Lulu  Is  a  modern  Cinderella  who  fills  | 
the  place  of  servant  girl  In  the  house-  ^ 
hold  of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law.  | 
She  Is  at  last  championed  by   Ninian  j 
Deacon,    her    brother-in-law's   brother,  i 
and  becomes  his  wife  rather  unexpect- 
edly by  SL  common  law  marriage.    The  1 
honeymoon    is   cut  short   by  Ninian's 
realization  of  the  fact  that  he  may  be  j 
a  bigamist,  and  Lulu,  back  in  her  sis- 
I  ter's   home    once    more,    is   at   last  so 
'goaded   by  overbearing  patronage  that 
she  asserts  herself.    A  theatrical  coln- 
i  cldence   makes   it  possible  for  Nlnlan 
'to   return    to   the    old    homestead  and 
\  claim  his  owr.     An  interesting  minor 
'  plot  of  adolescent  love  adds  a  touch  of 
comedy  to  the  piece,   but  the  failure 
'.  of  the  two  young  lovers  to  elope  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  obtain  a  mar- 
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ilugu  Tleenw  forces  us  to  nsHumc  that 
n  session  of  the  state  ry<-gl»iliiture  mu«t 
have  taken  i)lHce  at  some  time  since 
tho  common  law  marriage  which  united 
Lulu  and  Nlnlan. 

Perhaps    the    slrongesi    comedy  ele- 
ment In  the  play  was  that  supplied  by 
the  grandmother,  a  typical  but  nmlable 
character  excellently  portrayid  by  Miss 
Roberts,  an  actress  whose  ability  Is  un- 
surpassed  by  any   member  the  Hoslon 
Stock   Company  has  had   this  season. 
She  plays   the   part   of   old   Mrs.  Rett 
even   better  than  she  did   that  of  Old 
Sweetheart    in    "Three    Live    Ghosts.  ' 
Her  voice,  mannerisms,  and  facial  ex- 
pression rise  accurately  to  the  height 
of  theatrical  Interpretation  without  en- 
croaching the  least  on  the  flcld  of  the 
overdone.    Miss  Mason.  In  the  title  role, 
carried  well  the  part  of  th«  Cinderella, 
uncomplainingly  docile,  and  knew  how 
to    take    her  climax   when    the   worm  i 
turned.     Mr.  Gilbert  was  adequate  In  I 
the  ;Somewhat    thankless    part    of  a 
conventional  hero.     In  the  part  of  the  | 
sarcastic    brother-in-law,    Mr.    Remley  I 
had  a  task  well  suited  to  his  abilities.  I 
but  his  hesitancy  In  speaking  the  lines  j 
often  smacked  less  of  natural  conver-  1 
satlon  than  It  did  of  a  poor  memory.  | 

The   play   next   week   will   be    "The  ' 
Blue  Pearl,"  by  Anne  Crawford  Flex-  ' 
I  ner.  y 


AT  THE  GAYEH 

Barney  Gerard's  "Follies  of  the  Day," 
introducing  "What  Does  the  Public 
Want?"  with  Bozo  Snyder  as  the  lead- 
ing feature,  with  l}prtrude  Hayes.  Jr., 
and  Johnny  Webber,  has  returned  to 
Boston.  It  began  at  the  Gayety  Thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon  an  engagement 
of  an  Indefinite  length,  so  great  Is  the 
popularity  of  the  show. 

The  opening  scene  represents  a  dra- 
matic author,  a  writer  of  comedies,  an 
operatic  composer  and  a  firm  believer 
in  burlesque,  asking  thj  question  that  is 
always  pertinent.  "What  does  the  pub- 
lic want?"  In  the  burlesque  theatres 
there  is  only  one  *nswer,  but  "bur- 
lesque" is  an  elastic  term.  We  are  far 
from  the  burlesque  with  idiotic  puns 
that  delighted  a  past  generation  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  If  you 
wish  to  see  what  amused  our  fathers, 
read,  say,  "Ixion,"  by  a  man  of  indis- 
putable talent.  Could  such  ideas  excite 
l;)ughter  today?  Bui,  burlesque  Is  now 
often  only  another  name  for  old-fash- 
ioned vaudeville  with  a  thread  rather 
tljan  a  rope  to  hold  the  scenes  together. 

*i  rf 'Girls  Prettily  Costumed 

What  the  public  of  the  Gayety  and 
other  theatres  devoted  to  burlesque 
wants  is  a  show  with  plenty  of  young 
and  pretty  girls  tastefully  costumed, 
dancing — not  necessarily  of  the  highest 
class — singing  of  comic  and  sentimental 
songs  with  the  ditties  that  serve  to 
bring  attractive  girls  on  the  stage  for 
a  background  or  a  chorus,  some  effec- 
tive stage  setting,  and  amusing  mechan- 
ical tricks  and  a  few  comedians. 

Mr.  Gerard's  "Follies  of  the  Day" 
more  than  answers  these  requirements. 
The  stage-settings  are  effective,  the 
one  of  the  church  scene  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  especially  so,  and  the  cos- 
fumes  are  fresh  and  suited  to  the 
situations,  including  the  young  ladles. 
There  are  many  lively  and  one  or  two 
sentimental  tunes,  and  not  too  much 
jazz.  These  is  dialogue  that  excite? 
the  laughter  of  the  audience,  but  the 
loudest  laughter  is  provoked  by  the 
silent  Bozo  Snyder,  who.^e  pantomime 
with  facial  play  and  significant  ges- 
ture is  indeed  expressive  and  atnusing. 
The  more  stentorian  is  Mr.  Sam  Greene.  \  - 
his  partner  in  crime;  the  more  telling  i.'- 
the  silence  of  Mr.  Snyder,  whose  art  is 
well  worthy  serious  attention. 

Parts  Which  Please 

There  are  scenes  that  never  fail  'o 
please   audiences,   as    the   one   of  ti 
nursery  maids,   the   one   with   the  r> 
liceman    and    the  comedians — all    old  ^ 
friends.    The  motor  car  has,  of  cour-se 
been  utilized,  and  Mr.  Welder,  earlier  ^ 
in  the  play  a  hot-dog  man,  is  the  new  ,  9 
chauffeur,   ready   to   take   any   tourist  |A) 
round  the  world.     Miss  Hayes  pleased 
by  her  simple  and  unaffected  slnsinR 
the   models   in   the  lingerie  exhibition 
and    the    Parisian    Poseurs    were    ad-  , 
mired  by  the  spectators.    Other  promi-  _ 
nent   acts    were    "The    Theatre"    and  |  _ 
"At    the    Hotel."     The    company  Is 
large  one.    All  contributed  to  the  su  — 
cess.  : 


"WHIRL  OF  NEW  YORK"  ^ 
1    POPULAR  AT  MAJESTIC  ^- 


i  Cameo  Musical  Comedy  Retained  by 

I  Popular  Demand 

So  popular  was  "The  Whirl  of  New 
York"  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  last  week 

I  that  this  cameo  musical  comedy  was 
held  over  for  this  week.    The  vaudevlllr- 

1  acts  whloh  make  up  the  first  half  of  th- 
bill  are  also  the  same.  Kyra,  note  i 
dancer ;  Roy  Cummings,  comedian,  an  - 
Bard  and  Pearl  are  the  headliners.  B. 
tween  them  they  offer  an  entertaining 
combination  of  dancing,  singing,  dialogue, 
dialect  and  rough-house  comedy. 
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A  writ  or  for  the  New  York  Time*  Bays 

'  Ihat  an  attempt  haa  been  made  to  ar- 
ranga  perfumes  In  an  order  corresi>ond- 
Ing  to  the  musical  scale,  with  the 
heavy  odors,  as  vanilla  and  patchouli, 
representing  the  lower  notos;  pepper- 
mint and  cltronella,  the  higher  notes. 
"The  scale  Is  called  the  'odophone.'  It 
Is  said  by  the  sponsors  of  this  method 
that  perfumes  cannot  be  properly  blend- 
ed unless  they  harmonize  In  this  scale." 
The  writer  also  had  sornothlng  to  say 
about  the  use  of  perfumes  among  the 
ancient  Greek's. 

The  odophone  Is  by  no  means  a  recent 
Invention.  C.  H.  Plesse.  In  1885.  wrote 
■•J bout  tinctures  made  upon  a  quasl-scl- 
cntlflo  basis,  "namely,  that  of  the  odo- 
phone, or  gamut  of  odors  of  the  late  Dr. 
Septimus  riesse." 

But  not  all  the  Oreeks  approved  per- 
fumes. Solon  In  his  laws  forbade  men 
to  sell  them;  Socrates  said  hla  little 
Ironlo  say  about  them:  the  Spartans  ex- 
pelled the  makers  of  perfumes,  as  being 
wasters  of  oil.  And  so  the  Roman  t-m- 
peror  ■■  Vespasian,  according  to  the  gbs- 
slp  of  Suetonius,  "when  a  certain  gal- 
lant youth  smelling  hot  of  sweet  balms 
and  perfumes  came  unto  hlra,  to  give 
thanks  for  an  office  obtained  at  his 
hands,  after  a  strange  countenance 
showing  his  dislike  of  him,  he  gave  him 
also  in  words,  a  most  bitter  and  griev- 
ous check,  saying,  "I  would  rather  thou 
haddest  stunk  of  gapUC  and  so  revoked 
his  letters  patent  for  the  grant 

To  go  back  to  the  odophone.  The 
most  extraordinary  chapter  we  know 
on  the  blending  of  strange  perfumes 
and  the  various  effects  of  increolble 
blends  on  the  one  smelling  Is  the  10th 
In  Huysmans's  "A  Rebours."  His  hero 
des  Esselntes  found  classic  perfumes 
too  little  diversified,  but  In  France  per- 


■  Kngiand? 

\\tia\  c    M.uh'.    '-.'ler    :-.i.ve   on  tifl 

"aliens"  from  elsewhere  In  the  U.  B.T 

ProvlnclaJlsra  Is,  Indeed,  a  plctureeqtie 
luallty,  but  wouldn't  It  be  conducive  to 


Ing  about  pea.9,  with  or  without  the 
necessary  touch  of  salt  pork,  enoourag- 


liaillty,  but  wouldn't  It  be  conducive  to    jng  divorce,  unless  some  too  fastidious 
a  better  national  feeling  if  we  would}  ^^^^  revolts  at  the  sight  tif 
ama.ll  HAct  lonal  differences?  ..^..o  n^^iVinp-  vlcnrous 


forget  our  small  oecllonal  differences? 
Are  we  moving  toward  or  away  from  a 
greater  national  unity  by  allowing  these 
insignlllcant  speech-differences  to  heckle 
our  calm  and  loving  natures? 

Previous  to  reading  F.  P.  li.'s  contri- 
bution, I  harbored  the  thought  tliat 
Bostonlans  were  of  the  "Always-right" 
variety.  I  now  see  that  this  was  only 
an  Illusion,  caused  by  acquaintance 
with  a  narrow  circle  of  un-representa- 
tlve  Bostonlans.  Thanks  for  dispelUng 
that  illusion. 

Now  let  us  Join  In  singing  our  nation- 
al anthem— and  may  theBostonlan  "r's" 
blend  with  the  ml(i>-we8tem  "g's"  In  a 
Boul-etlrrlng  song  of  allegiance  to  our 
oommon  fla*.  the  star*  and  stripes. 
1  T.  Ob  'W. 


UPSTAIRS  REVISION 
i  Mr.  Alexander  WooUcott.  the  dramatic 
critlo  of  the  New  York  Times,  says  that 
he  will  not  write  the  word  "Ingenuous" 
again  In  a  review.  "The  compositors  do 
i  not  like  that  word  and  will  have  none 
of  it."  Other  writers  have  also  learned 
that  compositors- prefer  "ingenious"  to 
"Ingenuous."  "Severe"  Is  preferred  to 
"serene";  "Mlcawber"  to  "macabre."  A 
list  of  some  length  could  be  drawn  up  of 
words  that  are  not  written  ■with  any 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  changed 
in  printing.  Sometimes  the  change 
makes  little  difference  in  the  sense,  espe- 
cially to  the  careless  reader  of  news- 
papers; and  the  great  majority  read 
Jou.-nals  hurriedly  ^d  with  a  view  of 
bolstering  up  their  own  opinions. 

A  FORGOTTEN  NOVEL 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  "John 
Ingleeant"  was  sold  recently  In  London. 
This  novel  that  was  once  fiercely  dis- 
too  little  diversified,  Dui  in  riain;o  cussed — yea,  fiercely  Is  the  word  was 
fumes  followed  ftep  by  step  the  his-  rejected  as  not  suited  to  publication  by 
 -m        "-,^„ntrv•     Tinder  Louis  XIII.        i.=a  a  roader  than  Jamea  Payn.  The 


tory  of  tlie "country.  Under  Louis  XIII.  ,^33  a  reader  than  James  Payn.  The 
Iris  '  musk,  civet,  myrtle  water  were  in  ^^-^  printed  privately.  Soon  after 
fashion    yet  hardly  expressive  of  the  ^.^rd  a  portrait  was  published  of  Glad 

period.' or  of   Salnt-Armand's   sonnet.   t__,  . 

Later  myrrh,  ollbanum  and  mystic  per- 
fumes were  in  keeping  with  the  ora- 
tory of  Bossuet,    French  society  under 


Louis  XV.  was  Interpreted  by  frangl 
pannl  and  marechaJe.    The  first  empire 


stone  holding  a  book,  "John  Inglesant." 
Before  long  the  novel  had  reached  Its 
"first  hundred  thousand."  It  is  worth 
reading  today,  but  books,  '  especially 
novels,    have    their    fate.  Gladstone's 


„„     ,  ^^"SP'"  praise  of  George  Moore's  "Esther  a- 

abused  eau  de  Cologne,  but  wii"  -""5°  ters"  boomed   greatly  the  sale  among] 
and  Oautler  the  East  was  searched  for       3^  ^^^^  had  hitherto  looked  on  Mr. 
"new  Intonations,  antitheses  not  dared  I  ^^^^^^^        ^  vaosx  objectionable  person 
■=fore,  ancient  nuances  that  perfumers         novelist.    It  was  thought  for  a  timel 
-iplicated,  subtilized,  assorted.      ues  ^^^^  -Esther  Waters"  would  put  an  endl 
..eintos,  having  studied  the                  to  betting  in  England, 
erfumes,  made  bold  experiments    not   _  .  I 


    _  her  spouse 

Augustus  making  vigorous  play  with  a 
spoon  instead  of  a  fork. 

For  readers  of  "The  Book  of  Snobs  ' 
■^\\\   remember    how   the   writer  cut 
George  Marrowfat  for  eating  peas  with 
a  knife  In  the  Europa  Coffee  House,  at 
Naples;  yet  Frank  had  seen  the  heredi- 
tary Princess  of  Potziausend-Donner- 
wetter,    a    serenely  beautiful  woman, 
using  a  knife  in  lieu  of  a  fork  or  spoon. 
"I  have  seen  her  almost  swallow  It, 
by  Joye!   like  Ramo  Samee,  the  Indian 
Juggler."    Nor  did  Frank  blanch;  nor 
did  his  adoration  cool.     "As  for  Mar- 
rowfat he  acquired   the  habit  of  the 
knife  at  a  country  school,  "where  they 
cultivated  peas   and   only   used  two- 
pronged  forks";  but  later,  living  on  the  | 
continent,    he   lost   the   ctistom,   and  | 
Frank,  meeting  him  later  at  a  dinner  j 
given  by  Sir  George  GoUoper.  saw  him  1 
to  his  joy  using  a  fork  for  peas.  "Little  [ 
did  Lady  GoUoper  know  what  waa  the 
I  cause  of  the  emotion  which  sent  the 
duckling  I  was  carving  Into  her  lady-  | 

'  ship's  pink  satin  lap.  The  most  good- 
natured  of  women  pardoned  the_  error, 
and  the  butler  removed  the  bird." 

Note  well:  Thackeray  never  dreamed 
of  peas  eaten  with  a  spoon,  the  only 
sensible  way.   

A  SORROWFUL  "SO,  LONG!" 

CFrom  The  Clearwater,  Fie.,  Evening  Sun*  I 
The   "Washburn   family  have   so  en-  1 
deared    themselves    to  the  people  of  , 
Clearwater  that  their  going  away  is  a 
community  event.    The  hearts  of  their 
friends  go  with  them  and  the  voices 
that  rose  in  a  song  of  farewell  will 
ring  in  the  ears  of  the  departed  while 
■  their  eyes   behold   new  beauties  and 
their  hearts  jump  with  delight  a^  their 
ship  touches  at  strange  ports  in  the 
old  world.    Though  many  thousands  ot 
."1  miles  of  waters  roll  between  the  link 
that    binds    them    to    Clearwater  and 
friends  and  loved  ones  wUl  never  be 
I  broken  for  even  a  moment. 

SHOW  YOUR  INGENUITY  BY  MAK-. 
ING  YOUR  OWN  HEAD 

(From  The  WoTnirn  Dally  Times.  May  101 
bath.  Suitable  for  two  people.  Near 
centre.  One  persbn  $5.00;  two  J7.50. 
Tel.  659-M,  "Woburn. 


muslo  by 
.and,"  music  by 
"\\h;;'3   lluun,"   muslo  tor  Anitcn  ,! 
Nloolas    Rubinstein,    a  choreograpl 
drama,  with  a  aong,   "Desert  Star- 
'  composed   by   Charles  Repper;  endli 
with  dances  composed  and  pantomin 
irrangpd  by  Mme.  Kedrlna-  The  oroh-- 
;ra  -ss  ill  1"'-  c  indiK'tKl  by  Mr.  Rep' 


m/^7  /j7  /v  ^  ^ 

Glbben  found  pTeasure  In  telling  t 
world  how  he  came  to  write  the 
cllne  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Emplr 
and  what  his  emotions  were  when 
had  completed  his  gigantic  task, 
told  the  world  In  his  pompous,  sonorc 
speech.    Why  should  not  Emma  B. 
trice  Brunner,  whose  novet,  "The  T' 
sonal  Touch,"  Is  eald  to  be  popular 
we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
Ing  it— teU  the  world  how  she  beca^ 
"famUlar  with  the  various  phases 
life"  treated  In  her  romance?   N"  ^o' 
more  of  our  readers  ars  Interested 
her  than  in  Gibbon.  ^  „„a 

To  tvTite  the  novel  she  fled  to  ^I'^s 
of  New  Hampshfre.  but  not  until  She 

had  gained  experience.  And  how  did  she 

^^^For  weeks  at  a  time  I  rubbed  shoul- 

..rs   alternately  with   the  "PP- 
ower    strata   of   sociecy.     x  ,„ 
,  luncheons  of  lovely  .^^^Plel 
-  receptions  for  famous  P*°P^f .■  ^ 


•  1  a 

IB 


r.otril  ■ 
.5  I  bur 

r;  tilt 


disdaining  storax,  which,  heated,  threw 
out  an  odor  at  once  delicious  and  re- 
pulsive, a  blend  of  Jonquil,  gutta  percha 
and  coal  oil.  An  extraordinary  chapter, 
learned,  foetlc,  fascinating,  perverse, 
once  read,  never  to  be  forgotten, 

A  DARINQ  EXPLORER 
Little  was  said  in  Boston  about  the 
death  of  Dr.  Carl  Lumholtz  at  Saranac 
Lake,  yet  he  was  once  an  agreeable; 
and  entertaining  visitor.     For  a  time- 
he  shared  the  fate  of  Bruce,  Du  Chaillui 
and  Lander  of  Thibet:  his  veracity  wasj 
cittacked,  most  unjustly.    He  had  'ved 
wlih  cannibals,  cave  dwellers.  Indians  • 
all  sorts  of  unconventional  people,  and. 
It  was  hard  for  stayers  at  home  to  t)e-( 
eve  all  that  he  said  and  wrote.  Even 
t  the  age  of  72  he  was  looking  forward 
>  another  expedition.     When  he  ar- 
ived  at  saranac  Lake  last  December 
E,  made  known  his  Identity  only  to  his 
uysiclan,  for  he  feared  that  the  expe- 
•ion  would  be  abandoned  If  U  were 
eported  that  he  was  a  sick  man, 

BIBULOUS  JOY 
CJOl<m*an  In  the  Morning  TMeSraph) 
-  n.  the  ralshis  and  the  yeast  cakes  and 

the  sugar  that  we  waste, 
■o  devise  the  queer  concoctions  snort 

on  kick  and  long  on  taste. 
\nd  the  wildly  popping  bottles  that  ex- 
plode behind  the  stairs, 
I     v-hen  we  cork  them  prematurely  an*  | 
they're  working  unawarea —  \ 
'        Oh,  the  Joys  of  prdilbltlon. 

And  the  thrills  ot  parturition  1 
\Tiat  It  other  brews  attempted  have 

turned  out  upo"  the  blink 
.Then  we  have  a  premonition  tW«  W 
really  fit  to  drink  1 


Oh,  the  kettle  in  the  oefllar  that  to  wci*- 

Ing  hour  by  hour, 
Ajid  the  permeating  odor  that  pron>I8- 

Ingly  sour,  ,  .  . 

The    excruciating  •  strain    ol  •wetoWW 

waltlne  day  by  day. 
With  the  dream  of  great  adhlovement  m 

an  alccholio  way — 
And  'he  friends  we  have  nnnamberea 
AU  with  formulas  encumbered  I 
Oh,  delights  of  prohibition  may  you  teJit 

forever  more,  ».  ,  _  i 

Xever  was  there  Joy  like  this  In  being  , 

bibulous  before!  [ 

LET  U8  "R"  TOQETHER  \ 
\%  the  World  Wags: 

I  welcome  P.  P.  I*  of  Saturday's, 
(Aprs  22)  ooluinn  to  Boston.  I  am  not 
nsturatly  Boft  of  heart,  bat  I  wotild  not 
wish  a  mac  of  hU  nerrons  tendencies 
the  aisoomfltnr*  of  Itotentag  to  mld- 

westem  and  nort*-'^^^™./*^'*'^"^,,?' 
er'sech.    But  what  abont  those  admll- 


The  divorce  court  In  London  Is  full  of 
undefended  dissolution  suits.    "A  large 
number  of  them  are  stigmatized  war- 
time' marriages."    Marry  in  war  re- 
pent in  peace.    A  London  journalist  re- 
members that  15  years  ago  a  different 
reason  was  assigned  for  the  growth  m 
divorce   figures.     At   the  pathological 
congress  in  Paris  the  effect  of  vege- 
tables on  the  human  race  was  dis- 
cussed.   Haricot  beans  were  supposed 
to  give  brain  and  strength;  spinach 
would  prevent  dawdling  in  the  house- 
hold, lut  green  peas  were  said  to  de- 
velop frivolity,  to  make  ^'^^^  .'l^!'"- 
■  cious  and  reckless.    The  deep  thinking 
pathologists  attributed  a  °/ 
the  divorce  cases  to  the  eating  of  peas^ 
Xevertheless  we  recommend  the  eating 
of  them,  if  they  are  freshly  P'<=^ed  and 
cooked  m  the  good  old  New  Eng  and 
fa.h.on  with  a  touch  of  ^aU  pork  con- 
tributing to  the  delicious  juice.  Then 
,  at  boldly  and  with  the  aid  of  a  spoon 
Vever  mind  the  neighbors  or  the  books 

Thrrs^nodo^bt  that  the  eating 

certain  vegetables  may  affect  ^e  mind 
as  well  as  the  body.  There  is  a  w^Uh 
of  information  in  the  "Phytognomomca 
of  J  Baptist*  Porta.  Phytognomy  is  the 
V.  l  dl..=overing  the  qualiUes  of  a 
plant  from  Its  appearance;  In  other 
>  words,  vegetable  physiognomy.  The 
Telrned  Porta  showed  plainly  in  thej^ 
that    plants    and  vegetables 


AND  YET  NEITHER  ALE  NOR  BEER 
IS  MENTIONED  IN  HOLY  WRIT 

(From  Oak  Leaves  ot  Oak  Park) 
Fourth  Congregational,  Louis  T.  Tal- 
bot, pastor.  Morning  worship  at  11 
o'clock.  Evening  service  at  8  o'clock. 
Mr-  Talbot  will  preach.  The  Inspired 
Book,  tlie  Blessed  Hops.  No  apologies. 
The  Gospel  aiways. 


century    i.'.<^-    r   ,ji„^  to  I 

trees  even  make  1°^,^' Heine^Pi"* 
observed  long  ago    D  d  ^bles, 
dream  of  a  palm         ''  f^"\rdTemale. 
,  as  Porta  shows,  are  male  ana 

Th\V°"NeTer"er  naU  Je  ^cabbages  in  ' 
[them.     iMe-ver  co,,.  Vegetables 

\^^^-'-    'llfearTh  fuU  of'tnine-als  ac 
growing  m  «'^'^'-hJ  „  you  wish 

'  '■'"'^^s  t'o'afte  t  v^u  p'verfuli;.  sprinkle 

'  ^nd  bl^s  -ill  not  touch  the  grape- 
Melon  checks  amorous  ferv-or.  Fleshly 
fatten;  bony  ones  nourish  the 
vegetables  Tacien.^^   /.  -i   ^  ..r   'r,  forlMd 


ON  WITH   THE   JOINTS!     LET  JOY 
BE  UNCONFINED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  that  a  Russian  ballet  mistress 
announces  in  her  circular  a  "Joint  Re- 
cital" of  her  pupils.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  announcement  of  what  the 
Londoner  might  call  "A  bally  leg- 
show"?       ARTHUR  DE  GUICH-\RD. 

AN   EXPERT  PHOTOGRAPHER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  "Castes  in  Boston"  and  Eng- 
lish as  she  is  spoke,  why  not  reprint  a 
line  from   the  Boston   Herald   of  last 
Sunday?    In  the  rotogravure  pages  was 
■  a  beautiful  reproduction   of  a  photo- 
graph of  the  New  Old  South  Church  un- 
der which  was  this  line:  .  v 
"Old  South  Church  photographed  by 
/  Wilfred  A.  French  and  copyrighted  by 

Talways  knew  Wilfred  to  be  a  dreftul 
smart  man,  but  how  he  managed  to  pull 
oft  a  copyright  of  the  Old  South  Church 
edifice  gets  me.  _E^CARPEXTER. 

NONE  SO   POOR  TO   DO  HIM  ' 
REVERENCE 
As  the  World  Wags; 
,    Simon  Swig,  e\'idently.  Is  not  upheld 
even  by  his  newsboys,  for  I  heard  one! 
of  them  crying  out  this  morn, 

"Simon  Swig's  own  paper! 
Don't  fail  to  miss  it!" 

I.  A.  T.  ; 

'concert  ^^J^J 
i^^Tn  ^Ta..  -—'is^rloT- 

at  8:^5  °  ^'T'^^hUe  Feumes  Sympho- 
I'^r-  "^mU  conducted  by  the  com- 
Inlques  <''/S=-;  from  "I^ 

F^a^"  (Edith  Woodman), 
Nozzedl  Figaro  ^  nohemla'  (con- 
Hadley.  overture.  ,^°^3gl,  "Old 

1  Fraser) 


criminals,    I    talked    to    «'",^5"nJ"'  M 
heard  their  confessions,  I  listened  to 
their  recriminations;  I  danced  in  lux- 
urious  ballrooms  .''f^C^ 
Sing-  I  knew  the  Tombs  and 
Sen;  I  was  as  familiar  t^e 
clang  of  Its  iron  doors  f  ^  .^^^ 
the  polite- chatter  of  society  teas^ 

In  a  word,   she  did  /veryth  ng  but 
sock  ^vlth  Socrates  and  rip  with  Bii- 
r°pldes.  And  all  this  for  the  ^'^Ing  of 
a  novel!   Poor  Jane  Austen  never  pre- 
pared herself  so  thoroughly^^We  doubt 
if  she  "rubbed  shoulders"  ^th  any  one 
of  high  or  low  degree;  we  do  not  think 
Bhe    visited   Newgate   or   Bridewell  In 
search  of  experience;  she  c^- 
fashloned  woman  who 
ioned  novels  that  have  a  strange  vitality. 
1  VUruvius  in  his  famous  treatise  says 
that   the    successful   architect  should 
Lnow  how  to  draw;  he  should  be  versed  ] 
in  geometry,  optics,  mathematics,  hla- 
ilor^  philosophy  music,  medicine.  Juris- 
prudence, astrology,  and  m^-e'nents 
of  the  stars.    How  much  more  is  de- 
'  ^ded  of  a  modernjemale  novelistl 

O  ENGLISH  A 
As  the  World  Wags:  „  _ 

I  would  suggest  to  those  conecttng 
specimens  of  the  split  Infinitive  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  second  call  of  the  sec- 
retary   of    the    Associated  Harvard 

Clubs:  ».__«,. 
"It  is  the  intention  of  those  Jn  charge 

Jamaica  Plain.   -f^-  ^• 

WE  LOVE  TO  HEAR  ABOUT  IT 

(From  the  Ohlcago  Trlbmel 
Lady  Astor,  In  New  Yo^'^'^^^'::' 
Ing  a  tram  for  Chicago,  said:     'There  s 
no  greater  deceiver  In  the  world  than 
tn  know:   I  ve  been 

rts 

did  you  get  it?    Oh',P'^'^    Oh.  Lady 

!  rsfc'^onrpr^^^^^^ 

■  ?an\ave  all  they  want  ~n.e  o^  er  her 
d  talk  about  the  "svan  and  no 
,d  poetry,,  but  you're  the  f^rst^---^.^ 


tui  Mi 


III  till 


luce, 

I'liiD;  < 
Itie  V. 

Sn' 


and 

and  poetry,  out. 

get  down  to  hrass-headed  tacks 
fan-t  get  drunk  any  more,  ^ut  g^sn 
we  would  love       hear  yon  tarn  a 
It.    Was  It  brandy  peg        ,1'^''  ,^33 

half?  Did  you  eve-- ta'^t,  %Mt  UP  wunt 
7t  beer.  Lady  Astor, -and  fill  U^f  ^^^f 
hourbon?  Oh,  there  ^  a^f,'"4,«ou 
tell  -us.  Lady  Astor,  about  ^ 
were  drunk.  And  were  you 
Lady? 


WHAT 


HAD   MOTHER  TO  DO 
WITH  IT» 


Transcript  oil 


PnPll,  of  J..nuelin«  ^If^X^^^T- 
^Lr'^^f^lvf  a'-deSratlon  of 
land,    will  „      „pxt  Sat- 

.  eurhytiimics  i"  Jordan  "^^^^^  ''j^^  ,iie 
urday  afternoon  at  J^^^^^^.HaskcU 
gymnasium  fund  of  cajaonu* 
school. 

^^U^r^U^giran  ettA-aln^ 
rrrn^^arnl^^next  Satu^^^^^^^^ 


A.I  the  World  Wags: 
From    the  Evenhfg 

May  18:  i«_The  supreme 

Washington,  ^a'',  "  ,  Vv^aiu  pu  pi 
court  held  ^^.^^'^^'^^^'J.'^Zn  toiL: 
pu  pu  p  handed  a^ecl^on  ^^^^^,,3  ^ 

r.rrst-at^e^^^^^^^^^ 

■Why  Isn't  this  oontemp*  "        ^  ^ 

Boston.   

•n-ACKLINQ" 
As  the  "World  Wagsi 

pled  en  Hosraer  atreet.  « 


t 


for  tor  rranlriiig 
Hon,  JoBlii  fiirm  ti-»h 

to  luri.mii  In  annually  Ti'.u.- 
buBhrla  of  corn,  thro«  of  ry»,  two  of 
mat'.,  120  poundii  of  pork,  80  pounds  of 
heef,  two  burroln  of  cW^r.  30  pounds 
of  mutton,  one  l>u»h«l  of  iall,  two  gral- 
lons  of  rum,  four  eallonsi  of  niolnsses 
untl  Rix  pouiidn  of  su^ar,  toifather  with 
th«  Ineomo  of  two  oows,  apple  snuon, 
and  n  horaa  and  tackling  to  ride  to 
n^retlng. 

Can  any  irf  your  readers  tnforro  me 
nhnt  waa  meant  by  "taoklInK"  as  used 
in  tlila  conneotlon? 
Hudson,  FRED  O,  WHLSH, 

John  Pickering's  "Vooabulary,"  a  col- 
lection of  words  that  had  been  sup- 
posed to  bo  peonUnr  to  th«  tJnIted 
States,  waa  published  here  In  1816,  He 
Included  the  verb  "to  tackle,"  meaning 
"to  harness,"  and  saidi  "I  never  heard 
this  word  nsed  in  England,  and  It  Is  not 
In  Johnson's  Piotlonary  as  a  verb  In 
any  sense,"  Piokerlng  quoted  Ash  as 
calling  it  a  looaJ  word  meaning  "to  ao- 
ooutro)  to  put  the  saddle  and  bridle 
en  a  horsa,"  The  noun  "tackle"  mean- 
ing the  erinlpment  of  a  horse  harness, 
has  been  in  use  In  England  fnom  1688: 
Burnet  In  iilB  translation  of  "Utopia"; 
"Take  oft  both  his  saddle  and  all  his 
other  tackle."  "Tackling,"  meaning  a 
horse's  harness,  is  apparently  now  ob- 
solete, The  Oxford  Knglish  Dictionary 
gives  a  quotation  from  ono  of  Howell's 
letters  (about  1845)  and  one  from  the 
Boston  News-Letter  (1726);  "To  be 
sold    ,   ,   t  good  carls,  fonr  good 

horses,  and  tackling  compleat  for  the 
same."  The  verb  "to  tackle"  meant  to 
■harness  a  horse  for  riding  ep  draught. 

■was  used  in  Eng^nd  and  Is  not  ob- 
so!ete,  Quotations  from  this  ooiintry 
are  given  from"  Sewall's  Diary  (1714) 
and  Mrs,  Stowe'a  "Old  Town  Folk." 
Tour  Hannah's  horsa  may  ha.ve  been 
saddled  or  harnessed  far  meeting,  as 
far  as  "tackling"  wa-s  cancemad.  Bom 
and  "raised''  In  the  cotmtrr,  wa  rever 
heard  tha  words  ''ta,cS:le"  and  ^tacfelhig" 
in  connectloa  .ylth  a  bursa.— -J3d, 


AN  "EXOTIC"  SCHOOU  TEACHER 

As  tha  World  Wagsi 

Thalresta  SMnta,  whose  yereeB  -wsre 
published  m  The  Herald  e*  May  15,  said 
in  the  accompanying  letter  that  ha — or 
should  I  say  "she"? — Is  the  "proud  pos- 
sessor of  an  extremely  exotic  and  entic- 
ing pen  name." 

I  take  exception  to  the  use  of  the 
word  —  exotic  —  as  applied  to  this  pen 
name,  which  smacks  too  much  of  20th 
century  commercialism  to  suggest  any- 
thing "of  a  foreign  flavor.  My  idea  of 
the  v'ord  Is  splendidly  exemplified  by 
Mrs.  E.  Thomberr\- -Close  of  Santa  Rosa., 
C3al.,  wlio  has  Just  been  discharg-ed  as 
principal  Of  the  school  for  tlie  reason 
that  she  powders  her  jicse,  and  aHoTira 
har  ekirta  to  approach  the  floor  no  naar- 
er  tbao  by  tight  biehea.  Vhlnss  ara 
oamtng  to  a  protty  pas?  In  tills  «ma- 
tm  vixen  wso  «itrust«d  wtOj  tJ»  tittr 
oation  oi  &«  jtanth  ot  tha  l»n4  amam,> 


Zane  (jrey  htive  been  wiittcii  abcut 
Mormon  cUstomp;  Tllder*  of  th«  Purple 
Page'  and  'The  Rainbow  Tr»U.'  I  fancy 
the  author  knows  certain  facU  to  be 
true  about  which  the  Etorlea  ar«  writ- 
ten." 

Oft  had  we  he»r<l  of  Zane  Grey,  who 
has  been  more  fortunate  than  Words- 
worth's Lucy.  Mr.  Zane  Grey  was  born 
In  ZanesT411e,  C,  1<  we  are  not  miBtalcen, 
and  his  first  book  was  entitled  "Betty 
Zane."  Wo  must  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  novels — as  eoon  as  we 
have  read  throogh,  and  carefully,  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannica. 

Some  German   humorist  of  the  last 
oenbury.ea.ld  t'hat.next  to  hearing  music  I 
the  most  disagreeable  thing  was  to  hear  | 
talk  about  it.    Hils  might  be  said  of  ; 
many  recent  revel*.  I 


HiHi  U  anijOrtred   ^  .  tuat  '  lea  An- 

glai^,  quand  lie  dannent,  sont  dei  drolls 
aveo  leur  visages  si  trletefi,  leur  der- 
rlerrs  ei  galea."  Whlaii  la  a  BMt  v*y  of 
^uUlng  U. 


/ 


/  <  /  X 


HOW  ABOUT  MR.  ASOUTTH? 

(From  the  ChloaW  Trlbtm*) 
For  presldenit  of  the  Only  Her  Hus- 
ban'd's  Club  we  place  In  nomination  Lrf>rd 
Astor,  the  w.  k.  husband  of  L^dy  Astor. 
There  toeing  no  further  nominations  wa 
hereCby  declare  Lord  Astor  elected  unan- 
imously. 

EARLY  PHOTOGRAPHY 
We  have  been  Informed  by  an  adven- 
turous, world-wearied  traveler  that  at 
the  Tork  Institute,  Saco,  Me.,  he  saw 
a  few  years  ago  a  camera  thajt  was  said 
to  be  tiie  one  first  used  In.  Boston. 


"DOWN  DEEP  WITHIN  THE 
CELLAR" 
The  Herald  of  May  16  reported  that  a 
carrier  pigeon  flew  into  the  bam  of  Mr. 
Everett  Lond,  East  Weymottth,  and  then 
walked,  into  the  cellar,  '"wliere  Loud  and 
Duel  Ba/llard,  vrtio  shares  the  barn  with 
him,  were  passing  the  afternoon."  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  having  read  thia 
story,  took  the  nest  train  for  the  Wey- 
moTiths,  hoping  to  arrive  at  Mr.  Loud's 
before  any  officer  armed  with  a  search 
warrant  But  ten  to'ohe  the  owners  of 
the  bam  were  only  clxatting  aboiit  topics 
of  the  day. 


REGIMENTAL  NICKNAMES 

Ajs  the  World  WagsT 

Regarding  the  "Brapdastere"  err 
GlouCesters.  I  never  knew  them  by  the 
former  name,  only  as  "Brasses,  back 
and  front,"  due  to  the  incident  yotrr  cor- 
resi>ondent-  described.  Most  English 
regiments  have  nicknames  imvhlch  they 
take  pride.  The  Royal  Lancasters  have 
two,  one  of  which"  is^.lt^tlie  Lions,'  by 
reason  of  their  emblem.  The  other  Is 
not  fit  to  print;  it  Is  to  them  most  in- 
Eultlng,  but  it  Is  the  better  kncmm. 

Dorchester.  C.  S.  T. 


One  of  the  >\easTires  valued  by  an  old 
fogy  is  tha  disinclination  to  read  novels 
of  tlia  d&y,  especially  those  that  have 
reached  the  stoenty-istehth"  edition  In 
two  weeks;  When  he  says  with  a  smile 
that  he  has  ne  time  to  read  current 
fiction,  he  may  give  the  impression  tl^t 
his  spare  hours  are  devoted  to  writing 
a  history,  a  biography,  a  treatise  that 
wUl  give  hln^  a  commanding  position 
among  deep,  thinkers,  aye,  among  the 
deepest  thinkers.  Some  may  say, 
"Don't  you  ever  read  novels?"  and  turn 
from  him  In  dlsgvurt,  when  he  replies 
with  an  apologetic  air,  "Yes,  the  eld 
ones  by  the  Victorians  and  those  by 
TurgenJeV,  Balzac,  Hawthorne."  We 
talked  with  a  well-preserved  old  fogy 
at  tfie  Porphyry  last  week  who  was  un- 
WtiB)ilng]y  enthusia.stlo  over  Sir  Walter 
Soott.  Mr.  Hertdmer  Johnson,  like  cer- 
tain eminent  members  of  the  bench  and 
baCi  devours  detective  stories.  Rich- 
ardson, the  architect,  found  reist  and 
recreation  in  this  class  of  romances. 

Two  letters  received  this  week  con- 
v'ince  tia  that  we,  too,  are  to  be  classed 
■ith  the  old  fogies.  Writing  about 
ovf.'B  founded  on  Mormon  life,  we 
mentioned  Muyne  Reld's  "Wild  Hunt- 
ress," WInthrop's  "John  Brent"  apd  a 
tale  by  Fltz-James  O'Brien,  all  read  by 
our  fathers. 

"E.  O."  of  Cambridge  wishes  us  to 
enlarge  the  list  by  mentioning  "The 
King  of  Beaver,"  a  short  story,  to  be 
found  in  Harper's  Magazine  of  January, 
1898.  "Mrs.  Catberwood,  by  the  way, 
wias  a  writer  of  visor  and  imagination, 
who  ought  to  be  dug  up  one  of  these 
days  out  of  the  romantic  slujsh  with 
whiph  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sur- 
rotmded  and  identified."  (Catberwood? 
Catherwood?  The  only  author  of  that 
name  known  to  us  is  John  Catherwood, 
M.  D.,  whose  "Apoplexia"  was  pub- 
lished ta  X715.  But  we  are  ready  to  don 
rubber  boots,  take  up  the  shovel  and 
Join  a  hardy  band  of  excavators  to  free 
Mrs.  C.ntherwood  from  the  contamlnat- 
Infr  rhish  In  which  she  is  buried,  but  we 


DISTURBED  DOMESTICITY 
CFVora  tlie  Bl&dtfcrd.  Me..  WeeMy  Jcittm«J) 

Mr.  and  M*b.  Cliari  E.  Rosa,  Saco,  are 
reioidng  ovef  the  birth  cf  a.  eon,  MaJilon 
Dale,  8H  pocmds. 

All  of  the  wltnesees  recognized  In  the 
snm  of  $50  for  their  appearance  Tuesday 
momtng.  •  , 

The  resident*  of  the  town  are  loud  In 
their  praise  of  Chief  Hlg^ins  and  Dep- 
uty Downig  for  their  auick  and  eftec-  ' 
live  work  in  thia  caset.  ) 


WRtTtNQ  POMES 
^Fer  tb*  Bostea  Herald) 
The.  lifting  JvUlS  of  D«vtm  green, 
Wbere  the  rtver  wttida  down  to  the 
sea. 

Are  standtn*;  a©w  tn  the  aprtnrttme 
breere 

Of  my  eld  vrortd  tnemory. 
lO  take-me  back  to  l>«vwn  ereeo, 

O  take  me  back  (Let's  gee^ 
There  are  no  hills  in  Devon 
By  my  fcld's  geography). 

The  moors  of  Devon  In  the  mt»l 

Are  f-ull  of  twisting  ghosts. 
The  people  of  the  countryside 

Say  'tis  a  hero  host, 
Men  who  died  for  England 

In  years  agone  (What'*  that? 
There  are  no  hills  in  Devon? 

Just  meadows  rich  and  flattX. 

In  lush  green  Devon ' pastures  " 

The  towing  oattle  wind,  ' 
The  air  Is  full  of  blossoms 

And  the  dairy  maids  are  kind. 

0  I  would  be  in  Devon 
Now  that  April's  /Tou  eay 

1  steal  right  out  of  Browning? 
Oh,  to  hell  with  pomes  todayt>. 

L'ENVOI  " 
I  was  right,  there  were  hills  tn  Devon) 
I  was  right,  there  were  moors  there, 

too;;  1  ■ 

I  shouldn't  of  listened  to  'em. 
But  written  and  let  them  chevr. 
So  here's  to  the  hills  of  Devon  green  I 
And  what  the  devil  does  L'Envbl  mean? 
■  Milton.  H.  W.  M. 

THE  TANGO  FACE 

.  (From  tho  Stage) 
The  expression  of  deep  and  prim  con- 
centration of  modern  dancing  known  as 
'  "Tango  Face,"  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  Press  comment  of  late.  In  this 
country  tangoing  has^  become  a  kind  of 
Isilent  and  solemn  rile.  I  don't  think  the 
French  take  their  tangoes  so  seriously, 
for  vsrhen  tha  w  'ty  au  iior  Gullrv  vlgit- 


CoUectora  Ot  books  read  eagerly  the 
reports  of  high  prices  obtained  at  the 
j  auction  sale  In  London  of  the  Burdett- 
j  Coutta  library!  yet  for  daily  tiae  one 
would  not  recommend  either  one  ot  the 
first  toilo  editions  of  Shakespeare  for 
which  Mr.  Rosenbach  paid  $61,000  in  all. 

How  many  who  read  about  this  sale 
recall  the  tact  thart  the  Baroness  Bur- 
rfett-Coutts,  as  Miss  Burdertt-Coutts,  wa.s 
In  New  Tork  in  1S54  and  on  Sept.  1  pur- 
chased for  $250  the  flr?t  ticket  sold  ai 
auction  In  Castle  Garden  for  the  first 
appearance  in  this  country  of  Qrlsl  and 
Mario.  Fifteen  thousand  were  at  this 
sale.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  MLbs 
Burdett-Coutts  admired  the  tenor  Mario 
so  greatly  that  she  followed  him  to  this 
country'; 


OARLYLE  AND  MAPOLEON 

Letters  ef  Charles  DIckenS  to  the 
baroness  have  been  sold  at  this  atiotion 
in  London^  but  a  lettei*  written  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  sold  at  another  atictlen 
reom  Is  pertiaps  mere  Interesting! 

"DBai"  Young  Lady— 'Tou  wUl  flndj  <lene 
by  me  somewhere,  a  Short  essay  ©n 
Mlrabeau  and  his  life)  but  I  never  wrete 
anything  specially  en  Napeleen, 

"On  the  whale,  I  do  not  much  ttdvlse, 
at  this  stage  of  your  culture,  an  axteii- 
slve  prosecution  ef  your  Inquiries  Into 
either  of  those  personages.  The  first, 
with  all  his  great  gifts,  Is  fairly  defin- 
able from  the  ether  side  aS  a  mutinous 
dissolute  blackguard  set  on  a  high  place. 
The  second  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
playactor-tumed-plrate  In  his  character 
and  history — an  Immense  gambler,  a  la 
Dick  Turpini  who,  after  all  hlfl  huge, 
reckless  bettings  and  enormous  tempo- 
rary successes  (more  astonishing  to  the 
foolish  than  to  the  wise),  ended  by  los- 
ing his  last  guinea,  and  by  being  flung 
out  of  the  room  headforemost. 

"Tliere  Is  another  kind  of  heroes  to 
be  heard  tell  of  In  history,  whom  I 
would  much  rather  recommend  to  an 
Ingenious  young  bouI,  seeking  afte/  what 
is  great  and  noble.  Believe  me,  yours 
very  sincerely  (tho'  In  Immense  haste), 
"T.  CARLTLH. 

"Chelsea,  28th  November,  1866." 


Bnt  the  Oainixl  WxHHto  looks  wnwrfl 
ftnd  jxpwMs^  t 
For  Its  BTogrvm  la  oertaltw  tbaogb; 
fl-eqaently  alcnv. 

Any  player  or  part  tbot  H  taike*  to  tta 
heart 

May  be  htmdftla  sod  modest,  but  narer 
ta  low. 

Thoufh  It  aetdom  la  tree  trom  •  nine- 
day  sensation, 

And  by  sparkle  of  author  or  brilliance ' 
of  cast. 

Evil  books  and  bad  plays  may  endtire  a 
few  days. 

It's  tha  General  Publto  that  ohecka 
them  at  laat. 

Thooigh   the   General  PubUo  ta  often 
atteoted 

By  imposture  of  foe  and  desertion  of 

friend. 

Through   InlqultotM  craft  or  political 
graft. 

It  is  morally  anre  to  be  right  In  the 

end. 

For  despite  Ita  conventional  alowness  to 

anger. 

When  continued  aggresaton  arouses  Its 

wrath. 

It   will    rise   overnight   In  Impetuous 
might 

And  none  else  but  a  fool  wotUd  en- 
cumber its  path. 

When    commtmltles    face  nnexpeoted 
disaster — 
Be  it  famine  In  Ohlna  or  plague  In 

Bengal — 

Any    summons    for    aid    la  directly 
obeyed. 

And  the  General  Pnbllo  responda  to 
the  calL  , 

It  contributes  Its  money,  Its  food  and 
Its  clothing. 
In  humanity's  cause  tt  ta  never  be- 
hind, 

Elach  partlcillar  man  dolncr  all  that  he 
can. 

For  the  General  Public  above  aB,  Ls 
kind. 

Brookllne.  QUINCrr  KTLBT. 


FOR  HAND  AND  POCKET 

To  go  back  to  Shakeaperlan  follos.| 
There  Is  little  comfort  In  folios  of  any 
author  for  the  dweller  in  an  apartment.] 
B'or  those  in  "residences"  and  "man- 
sions" folios  become  a  pompous  library. 
Charles  Lamb  did  not  hanker  after  a 
first  folio.  Shakespeare — he  preferred  a  [ 
common  edition — yet  he  said  he  could 
read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  only  in 
folio,  and  the  reprint  of  the  "Anatomj 
of  Melancholy"  was  to  him  a  "heartless 
sight."  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  possesses 
Bayle's  Dictionary  in  10  folio  volumes, 
the  English  translation  by  Bernard, 
Birch  and  Lockman — names  that  remind 
one  of  the  San  FVanclsco  Minstrels — 
but  in  his  little  flat  they  He  on  the  floor, 
accumulating  dust,  a  nuisance  to  the 
cleaning  woman.  No.  folios  are  not  for 
the  worklngraan,  however  low  they  may 
be  In  price. 

The  TauchnitB  edition  was  a  godsend 
to  readers,  not  merely  owners,  of  books. 
What  has  become  of  those  thousands  of 
volumes?  We  seldom  find  any  in  a 
second-hand  book  shop.  In  paper  cov- 
ers, they  probably  quickly  went  their 
way.  The  prudent  clothed  them  In  sim- 
ple binding,  but,  so  clothed,  a  single 
volume  Is  seldom  seen  on  the  stalls.  The 
Tauohnltz  books  were  for  the  hand  or 
the  pocket.  As  a  rule  the  print  was 
clear;  the  paper  was  of  firm  quality. 
Through  Baron  Tauchnitz  we  became 
acquainted  with  Mortimer  Collins, 
though  only  two  of  his  delightful,  fan- 
tastic romances  were  in  the  edition; 
through  the  baron  we  knew  Leonard 
Merrick  long  before  he  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Howells  and  other  bold  adven- 
turers in  literary  fields,  swamps,  jun- 
gles and  mountainous  regions.  The  Ev- 
eryman Series  at  first  was  a  boon  to 
many,  but,  alas,  William  HohenzoUern 
{raised  the  price.  Today  the  price  of 
Inew  books  that  would  repay  reading  Is 
prohibitive  to  those  who  would  profit  by 
possession. 

THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 
(For  the  Boston  Herald.) 
Let  me  venture  a  word  for  the  General 
Public, 

Patient,    meek    and  long-suffering, 

often  abused. 
Somewhat    tardy    In    wrath   at  what 

threatens  Its  path, 
And  forbearing  toward  evlla  to  which  it 

Is  used. 

In  the  constant  enootmters  ot  money 
and  labor. 
So  productive  of  strikes,  with  thedr 
eonse<iuent  lUs, 
Wlien  oonoluded  at  la«t,  thonsb  the  oot- 
lay  Is  vast, 
ten  tha  (Jeneral  »(Sai^  Cm«  toots  xa 

tha  btn», 


BALZAC  A  PROPHET 
Might  not  the  words  of  Balzao  tn  Tie 
Cure  de  Village"  have  been  written  with 
reference  to  Bolshevism? 

"A  proletariat  disaccustomed  to  senti- 
ment, with  envy  the  only  god,  without 
any  other  fanaticism  than  despair  from 
famine,  without  faith  and  belief,  will 
arise  and  put  Its  foct  on  the  heart  of  the 
country." 

TEARS  AND  TURNIPS 

Dr.  Alexander  Fleming  of  London  has 
discovered  that  the  lysozyme  in  human 
tears,  which  kills  many  kinds  of  bacte- 
ria, exists  in  turnips.  The  choir  will 
now  sing : 

"If  the  man  who  turnips  crlea, 
Oies  not  when  his  father  diea, 
'TIa  a  proof  that  he  would  rather 
'     Mskva  a  turnip  for  his  fathetr/^ 


Mr.  Orlo  Williams,  who  describes 
himself  as  an  amateur  musician,  has 
written  a  whimsical  article,  which 
is  published  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.  Having  attended  or- 
chestral concerts  for  many  years  ha 
findls  that  the  various  instruments 
hav£  marked  facial  types  correspond- 
ing to  thecu 

•Whtrthtr  tb©  musicians  axe  nat 
urally  predisposed  to  choose  the  in- 
strument   corresponding    to  their 
type  of  feature,  or  whether  by  long 
playing  their  faces  are  unconscious- 
ly assimilated  to  the  type,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind;    it  would  be  an  interesting 
study  for  a  man  of  science.    I  am 
rather     inclined     to     the  theory- 
of  imconscious  assimlliation,  being 
strengthened  in  this  inclination  by  a 
long-remembered  series  of  pictures 
j  I  in  Punch,  which  cleverly  showed  the  ■ 
transformation  of  Signor  Piatti  into 
a  violoncello.    Yet  I  do  not  meani 
anything  so  obvious  as  that  players 
tend  to  look  like  their  instruments, , 
but  only  that  players  of  certain  in- 
struments tend  to  look  alike.  So 
strong  is  this  conviction  in  me  that 
I  am  often  tempted  in  describing 
one  individual  to  another,  to  give  a  ' 
touch  of  orchestral  color  to  the  de- 
scription.   "Yes,  Miss  Smith  is  en-  I 
gaged,'  I  might  say.  'I  met  her  fiance 
yesterday.    What  is  he  like?    Oh,  a 
regular  bassoonist,  you  know.'  Or, 
if  somebody  asserted  that  Jones  was 
a  good-looking  fellow,  I  might  re- 
i  ply:  'Well,  perhaps,  but  rather  too 
I  much  of  a  trumpeter,  I  think.'  Hard- 
,j  ly  anybody  would  understand  what 
I  mean,  I  fear;  but  I  may  be  wrong. 
The  observation  may  be  more  com- 
mon than  I  suppose.    If  it  is  com- 
mon, I  suspect  that  there  is  as  little 
unanimity  as  to   what  face  goes 
with  what  instrument  as  there 
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.  oout  the  particular  color  tbat  cor- 
responds   to    a    particular  scale. 
Which  goes  to  show  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  delusion.    Well,  I  will 
confess  my  delusion  in  more  detail. 
.!r.    Williams    believes    that    a  first 
'In    Is   n"V'er   romantln.     He   is  an 
ii'e    decisive  man  of  business.  The 
nager  of  a  bank  and  a  stock  broker 
aid  bo  perfect  first  violins.  "There 
^  only  one  more  businesslike  face  in  the 
orchestra  than  that  of  the  first  violin, 
and   this,    of    course,    belongs    to  the 
tvmpanist.   It  is  a  serious  face,  but  with 
a  sUeht  twinkle  of  humor  playing  r|>"n" 
lt=i  inevitable  short  mustache,  and  Its 
linsulshlng   mark    it    efficiency.  U 
orchestra  were  a  battalion  the  tym- 
nlot  would  be  the  Bergeant-major;  if 
were  a  firm  he  would  be  the  busi- 
es manager.    There  Is  no  sentiment 
,  '.wnd  that  lonely  apex  where  the  drums 
-tsr.a    cr.ly  promp'.neBB,  d«cislon  and 
stern  devotion  to  duty.    A  kettle  drum 
Is  obviously  no  vehicle  for  passion  or 
for  dreamy  meditations.    It  must  never 
ret  out  of  hand.   That,  no  doubt,  la  w-hy 
ruthless  punctuality  and  strict  attention 
to  business  radiate  from  the  firm-set 
face,  erect  figure  and  broad  shirt-front 
f  the  tympanlst."  .  ,  .  , 

The  violas  have  a  wistful  look,  as  ir 
they  had  meant  to  play  the  violin,  but 
somehow  or  other  they  had  picked  up 
n  viola     "Oh.  well.  It  wasn't  quite  what 
1  wanted   but  as  the  thing's  here  may 
as  well  play  It."     The  violoncellos  are 
is  cocksure  as  M.   Carpenlier.  They 
have  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth.  "I 
should  put  all  the  ■cellists  Into  the  or- 
chestral cricket  and  football  teams,  and 
choose  the  lawn  tennis  six  from  among 
them  just  as  I  should  make  a  ,bee-line 
for  the  double-basses  If  I  were  looking 
out    for    dliurCh   wardens,    trustees  of 
marrlaee  settlements  or  umpires.  There's 
respectability,  there's  steadiness,  there's 
quiet  repose  after  the  Sturm  and  Drang., 
Those  who  play  the  double-ibass  are  un- 
doubtedly "born    middle-aged.  Nothing 
will  persuade  me  that  they  were  ever, 
babies  or  yelling  schoolboys,  or  youth- j 
ful  roysterers.    How  could  any  provoker 
of  those  grave  tones  show  levity?  T'he, 
serene  assurance  of  men  who  have  safe- 
l-.-  survived  the  tempests  of  life  beams  [ 
their  kindly  features.    They  would  ^ 
ver  do  a  mean  action  or  say  a  hasty 
word.    You  can  see  by  their  manner  of 
wiping  their   Instruments  what  affec- 
tionate husbands  and  loving  fathers  they 
are,  and  they  carve  magnificently."  y 
\  flute  player  is  "nonchalant  and  de-  ! 
bonair,  with  a  Gallic  face  and  Oallio, 
blood  "    Mr.  Williams  would  pick  one 
out  for  his  companion  in  Paris  for  a 
week     "We  should  sit  for  hours  in  a 
cafe    and  he  would  teU  me  naughty, 
witty  stories  In  a  nKioOlous,  unemo- 
tional lone  like  that  of  his  own  instru- 
ment.   The  flutist  is  the  faun  of  the  or- 
chestra- the  stamp  of  rather  melancholy 
mockery  upon  his  features  Is  fascinat- 
ing- there  is  something  birdlike  in  his 
fve  and  in  the  poise  of  his  head,  and  I 
Fhould  judge  him  to  be  a  child  of  nature. 
Impervious  to  moral  truths.    Upon  the 
-;cetic  features  of  the  oboist,  on  the 
her  hand,  tragedy  has  left  its  mark, 
,   though  no  Hps  should  blow  those 
unds  that  pierce  the  marrow  till  they 
id  been  twisted  with  suffering  or  dls- 
lillned  by  preposterous  circumstance 
Into  a  sardonic  smile.    Cardinal  Man- 
ning should  have  played  the  oboe,  and 
l>ante  might  have  blown  it  as  never 
i  .n  before.    1  would  not  go  out  In  a 
irk  lane  at  night  alone  with  an  oboist, 
St  he  should  whisper  to  me  at  the 
.mbre  inspiration  of  darkness  of  all  the 
L-onies  that  a  human  heart  can  suffer, 
f  love  that  turnst  to  hate,  of  soaring 
mbition  stricken  to  earth,  of  faith  he- 
■a.yed  and  of  hope  frustrated.    His  hair 
Is    thin,     his    cheekbones  prominent, 
T  fithos  has  marked  him  for  her  -own. 
How  smugly  beside  him  sit  the  clar- 
inets, and  behind  him  the  bassoons!  No 
-^^ssion  has  etheralized  them,  nor  are 
:i\«y  children  of  nature,  like  the  flute. 
Vou  and  I  might  play  the  clarinet,  just 
crrtlnary   men   as  we  are,   of  no  dis- 
ilngulslied   feature   and   of  level  tem- 
.  rament,   easily   contented,   easily  ir- 
itated.  but  ploughed  deeply  by  neither 
motion     Later  on— but  only  It  we  are 
irk  and  intend  to  grow  a  beard — we 
hall  become  bassoonists,   grave  men. 

trifle  ironical,  solid  In  body,  heavy  In 
rgument,  like  members  of  the  urban 
Istrict  council.  I  should  like  any  doctor 
>  be  a  bassoonist;  he  would  have  a  per- 
f-ct  bedside  manner,  soothing  but  not 
cntlmental." 

Beware  the  contra-fagottlsts.  sum- 
'loned  by  Wagner  and  Strauss  from 
■ome  Stygian  homo.  They  are  children 
f  Rhadamanthus  or  of  the  giants.  "En- 
assoon.  and  a  double  bassoonist  surely 
Tilivened  the  meeting  of  the  Centaurs 
ith  the  Laplthae.  But  no  one  ever 
■ay  a  suny  horn  player.  Kriar  Tuck, 
^'■ftlstaff.  Rabelais  should  have  played 
/ne  horn. 

"If  a  distracted  father  should  come 
o  me  any  say,  'My  son  James  Is  over- 
'rivolous.  a  scatterbrain,  an  unseason- 
;tble  reveller  what  shall  I  do  to  steady 
ilm?'  t  would  reply,  'My  dear  sir,  have 
:  ini  taught  the  trumphet.'   The  face  of  i 
'he  trumpeter  Is  a  solemn  one,  rather, 
clerical  In  aspect,  as  If  he  were  ever; 
practising  for  the  fanfare  of  the  Judg-  , 
f>**nt  day.    Only  once  have  I  seen  that  | 
ITrtflmnlty  vanish.     A  trumpeter  of  a. 


Mr-:r't 

rcrool  .     .i        :  .  .  :  ■ 

day,  and  on  the  nlKht  he  missed  his 
Ibad.  The  guineas  we  had  paid  for  that; 
important   tootls   w«r«   thrown  awarai 

and  *efor»  the  Impassioned  ey«  ol  Dr. 
Lloyd  that  trumpeter  quailed. 
"I  have  omitted  trombones  an^  tnbas.  ^ 
■  They  are  as  handsome  as  their  Instru- 
ments, As  for  the  versatile  man  who 
plays  the  grlockensplel,  sida  drum,  big 
drum,  castanets,  cymbals,  triangle,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  music.  Isn't  he  a  dear 
old  thing?  I  long  to  hear  the  history  of 
his  llf^;  It  would  have  a  flavor  of 
Dickens.  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  feel,  would 
have  excalled  In  the  minor  percussion- 

"Th»  Card  Players,"  the  Posthumoul 

Play  of  Haddon  Chambers 

Haddon  Chambers's  posthumotiB  play, 
"The  Card  Players,"  was  produced  at 
the  Savoy,  London,  on  April  26.  A  card- 
sharper  of  long  standing.  Wllford  Ash- 
field  (played  by  Godfrey  Tearle),  has 
been  for  some  time  writing  hlglily  moral 
letters  to  his  daughter.  Eileen,  a  music 
student  In  France.  She  returns  unex- 
pectedly, having  foe  traveling  compan- 
ion a  young  and  rich  baronet.  The 
father  with  two  associates,  one.  an 
American  crook,  purpose  to  skin  this 
•  baronet  at  bridge.  The  girl.  Innocent, 
suggests  the  game,  but  she  sees  that 
evening  faces  "lit  up  with  sinister  and 
evil  thoughts  and  passions."  Sitting 
up,  and  talking  with  a  dear,  old  vicar, 
she  hears  the  baronet.  Sir  Richard,  de- 
claring that  he  has  been  swindled,  hav- 
ing been  led  Into  a  game  of  chemhi  de 
fer.  The  American,  whose  heart  Is  bet- 
ter than  his  manners,  tries  to  take  the 
blame  on  himself,  but  neither  Eileen  nor 
the  vicar  is  convinced.  The  latter  tells 
Ashfleld  he  has  deliberately  smashed  the 
idol  he  had  set  up  In  his  daughter's 
heart.  The  next  morning  Ashfleld  con- 
fesses to  Eileen,  and  apparently  obtains 
her  forgiveness.  Leaving  her  aJone 
with  tlie  love-sniltten  baronet,  ^e  goes 
out  "to  pot  rabbits,"  but  he  shoots  him- 
self In  the  card-room. 

We  now  quote  from  th«  Dally  Tele- 
graph of  May  4:  "On  the  conclusion  ot 
the  first  performance  ot  Haddon  Cham- 
bers's 'The  Card  Players,"  at  the  Savoy, 
considerable  exception  was  taken  both 
by  critics  and  the  public  to  the,  as  It 
seemed  to  them,  gratuitously  tragic 
ending  of  the  piece.  In  deference  to  this 
expression  of  opinion  the  story  now  fin- 
islies  on  a  more  cheerful  note,  suggest- 
ing that  happiness  awaits  both  the 
voung  lovers  and  the  heroine's  father  in 
the  future.  As  a  point  of  interest.  1 
may  Just  say  that  the  original  ending 
contemplated  by  tiie  author— and  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  he  changed  his  in- 
tention—was  that  after  firing  oft^tho 
gun  In  the  adjoining  apartment  Ash- 
fisld  staggered  onto  the  stage  and  col- 
lapsed on  a  chair,  leaving  it  indetermi- 
nate as  to  whether  he  committed  sui- 
cide or  that  his  death  was  the  result  of 
an  accident  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  new  reading  will  be  preferred 
bv  the  large  majority  of  theatre-goers.'' 

Thus  a  play  was  sacrificed  for  the 
happy  ending.    Mr.  Walkley  says  that 
Mr.  Chambers  was  ever  a  sensational- 
ist, and  his  people  in  this  play,  however 
dishonest  some  of  them  may  be,  are, 
sentimentalists  to  a  man;  "but  if  Mr. 
Chambers  is  always  sentimental,  he  is 
never  namby-pamby;  the  parson  is  al- 
most as  human  as  Parson  Adams  and 
quite  as  lovable.    The  good  man  is  tor- 
mented by  too  sensitive  a  conscience, 
reproaches  himself  for  the  most  harm- 
less peccadilloes,  and  feels  himself  un- 
worthy of  his  spiritual  office.    I  Imagine 
what  an  wtlst  Uka  Mr.  France,  so  sin- 
cere In  style,  so  iMeissonnier-like  in  de- 
,tail,  can  make  of  this  attractive  char- 
Mr.  Walkley  did  not  ask  for  a  happy 
ending.      The  gambler's    love  for  his 
daughter  was   almost  adoration.  His 
self-loathing,  when  he  was  shocked  by 
her  discovery,    seemed    almost  exces- 
sive.    "His    real    weakness    was    not  i 
roguery  at  cards, '  but  a  tendency  to[ 
expatlatlon  over  his  repentance.  He 
talked  a  little  too  much  about  It— toi 
the  parson,    to   the    baronet,    to  hlS( 
daughter— for  our  patience.      But  Mr.)  , 
Tearle    can    make    emotion,  however,! 
loquacious,   communicate  itself  to  tno 
audience.  He    gave    a    really  heart- 
rendering  picture  of  a  soul  In  agony 
We  felt  that  there  could  be  only  one 
;  ending  and    yet  hoped    against  hope, 
even  though  we  felt  that  a  comfortable 
conclusion  would  only  have  trivialized 
the  whole  affair.   When  the  fatal  shot 
at  last  reverberated  through  the  house 
there  was  something  like  a  grroan  from 
the  gsUlery.   The  man  had  changed  his 
heart  and  openly  confessed  his  fault, 
his    daugTiter    had    forgiven     him — It 
seemed  a  pity  that  he  should  die.  And 
yet  we  are  sure  that  the  tragic  end 
was  artistically  right" 


her.  Sh«  Is  gently  taught  th.U  "sm'] 
must  not  ask  the  stable  boy  to  see  prl-  i 
vately  her  new  dresses.  She  bears  ] 
Ronald,  the  young  Earl  noisy  In  his 
room  at  2  A.  M.  So  she  goes  in  py-j 
jamas  to  his  room,  thinking  he  has  the! 
toothache.  No,  he  Is  worried  about  1 
money.  She  offers  him  a  share  of  her 
wealth.  As  a  gentleman,  he  can  take 
money  only  from  a  wife.  Verj'  well,  she 
will  be  his  wife.  While  he  is  explain- 
ing that  marriages  are  not  thus  ar- 
ranged, spectators  enter  the  room.  That 
necessitates  his  Instant  betrothal.  On 
the  wedding  day  the  landlady,  unin- 
vited, arrives  to  say  that  Jean  Is  not 
a  Maxwell  after  all.  What  does  that 
matter?  The  two  have  fallen  secretly 
In  love.  The  Telegraph  says  that  the 
worst  thing  about  the  play  Is  the  title 
which  gives  one  the  Idea  that  Jean 
is  going  to  be  a  very  trying  young  per- 
son, and  she  certainly  is  not  Miss, 
Watson  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage.  | 


Galsworthy's  "Windows"  Produced  In 
London.    Other  Stage  Notes  » 

The  London  Times  had  this  to  say  of 
"AVlndows."  produced  In  London  on  I 
April  26:  "  | 

What  precisely  iB  the  moral  ot  "Win- 
dows" we  cannot  pretent  to  say  —  un- 
less it  be  the  old  one.  that  there  is. 
after  all,  a  great  deal  of  human  nature 
!n  men  and  women.  But  M-r.  Gals- 
worthy likes  to  put  even  the  oldest  of 
morals  in  a  new  way;  he  sees  every- 
thing on  Its  ethical  side,  but  he  sxes  it 
under  a  special  angle  and  In  a  strange 
light  In  the  end,  by  changing  the 
"values,"  he  leaves  us  a  little  discon- 
certed. 

Thus  we  should.  In  our  hasta,  have 

said  that  his  Faith  Bly  was  just  what 
Mrs.   March  called  lier:  a  "baggage." 
Sho  killed,  or  let  die,  her  contraband  in- 
fant, got  two  years  for  it,  and  came 
if  th'a  term  be  not  too  fine  for  a  parlor-  ' 
maid,  a  thorough  revoltee.     She  hated ' 
ber   work,   or   rather,   any  work,  and 
preferred  to  flirt  with  the  son  of  the 
house.     Not  that  she  cared  for  him. 
Her  "fancy  man"  was  a  flashy  black- 
guard and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it  (the  police  didn't),  a  souteneur.: 
Why.  certainly  then;  a  common  "bag-l 
gage."    But  wait  a  bit,  says  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, don't  be  too  hard  on  her.  Seel 
how  fond  she  Is  of  flowers!    And  prison 
is  such  a  horrid  uncomfortable  experi-j 
ence  for  a  young  girl.    Besides,  she  hasi 
a   drunken    father,    and   never   had  a! 
chance.     She  Is  only  a  little  bit  of  human 
nature;  play,  be  lndulge;it  We  fancy  we 
cm   hear   old   Sam   Johnson  growling. 
'  "Sir,  do  not  accustom  your  mind  to  con.. 


(  the  play  Is  "orie  prolbi, 

j  sympathy."     Mr.  Galsiv 

'  ent.   He  presents  you  wit):  veopli,    i  ,;. 
genltally  as  you  might  pay,  unsympa- 
thetic—  callow    par-poets     In  'sports 
coats'  and  baby-kilUng  girls  and  Brlt- 

'  Ish  matrons  busy  with,  household  ac- 
counts—and tries  hls^st  by  ra^oclna- 
tlon  to  Induce  you  to  regard  them  as 
sympathetic!  For  all  our  playwrights 
are  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  All 
save  Mr.  Shaw,  who  seems  to  have  a 
morbid  passion  for  unsympathetic  char- 
acters. That  is  to  say,  they  must  en- 
gage his  sympathies,  though  they 
forgo  ours." 

Lord  Dunsany,  presiding  at  a  dinner 
of  the  O.  P.  Club  in  London,  given  in 
celebration  of  John  Galsworthy's  work, 
was  reported  as  saying  that  the  present 
was  not  a  good  age  for  the  drama  or  for 
dramatists.  "He  was  speaking  for  the 
old-fashioned  people  of  three  or  four 
years  ago — before  the  mighty  figure  of 
Charlie  Chaplin  arose  to  its  full  majesty. 
He  was  not  ridiculing  the  'movies,'  for 
he  did  not  know  enough  about  them,  but 
they  and  the  other  things  one  had  to 
compete  with  made  it  not  only  difficult 
for  the  drama,  but  also  for  any  dra- 
matist to  attain  such  a  position  as  Mr. 
Galsworthy,  for  Irlstance,  had  made.  He 
had  given  everyone  an  outlook  on  life 
of  great  value,  and  his  plays  would 
certainly  pass  on  to  future  generations." 


,li::3  «=■ 
i  I!!  ilHf* 


Hf  nry  Bataille  wrote  in  collaboration 
with  Albert  Flament  a  play,  "Manon, 
FiUe  Galante."  In  his  will  Bataille  for- 
bids the  production,  but  Flament  wishes 
to  s(e  It  on  the  stage. 

"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanquary"  will  be 
revived  in  London.  It  has  not  been  seen 
In  the  West  end  since  1913.  "Trilby" 
will  also  be  revlveu,  with  Phyllis  Neil- 
son-Terry;  also  Locke's  "An  Adventur* 
of  Arlstlde  Pujol,"  a  curtain-raiser  seen 
at  the  Haymarket  nearly  10  years  ago. 


"Lass  O'Laughter" 
"Lass  O'Laughter"  by  Edith  Carter 
and  Nan  2Marrlott  Watson,  produced 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre  April  29  has  an 
absurd  story.  It  Is  taken  too  solemnly- 
"How  much  pleasanter  to  enjoy  It  as  it 
was  enjoyed,  glad  that  It  has  wit  to 
prevent  the  sweetness  from  cloying, 
and  that,  If  you  concede  the  authors 
their  situation,  they  know  how  to  re- 
wacd  you  with  laughter."  The  horlne, 
Jean,  played  by  Miss  Watson  Is  a  waif 
in  a  Glasgow  lodging  house  and  later 
I  struggles  With  social  difficulties  In  a 
I  great  Scottish  house,  for  her  birth  cer- 
tificate seemed  genuine,  and  It  was  de- 
cided that  she  had  the  Maxwell  blood 
and  was  entitled  to  the  Ma-xwell  In- 
heritance.  The   Maxwells   are    kind  te 


found  virtue  and  vice."  Anyhow,  we 
think  Mrs.  March  guessed  right  the 
very  first  time— though  even  she,  the 
normal  woman  of  the  play,  the  epitome 
of  comomn  sense,  was  ultimately  "con- 
verted" (with  the  aid  of  cognac,  strange 
to  say)  to  what  we  must  ask  pardon 
for  calling  Galsworthlhess. 

That  at  any  rate,  Is  our  own  reaction, 
malgre  nous,  to  Mr.  Galsworthy's  per- 
sistent  heterodoxy;  he  drives  back  Into  | 
orthodoxy.  The  utmost  that  we  can  , 
concede  is  to  dismiss  the  girl  as  a 
minx  and  have  done  with  her — adding 
that  she  is  very  cleverly  played  by  Miss 
Mary  Odette,  who  nothing  extenuates, 
but  who  would  do  well  to  attend  to  the 
i  gallery's  request  last  night  to  "speak 
'  up." 

Very    cleverly    played,    too,    by  Mr. 
Thesiger  Is  the  girl's  father,  window- 
cleaner  and  philosopher,  who  can  cite. 
If    he    cannot    pronounce,    Hegel  and 
Nietzsche,  and  whose  creed  seems  to  be 
the  ancient  one,  Naturam  sequere,  or 
"Follow  vour  Instincts."    We  have.  In 
Charles  ll's  phrase,  to  "try  him  drunk 
and  try  him  sober,"  and  for  our  part  we 
prefer  him  sober— and  suppose  we  are 
only  Invited  to  try  him  drunk  In  order 
to  see  another  mitigating  circumstance 
for  his  daughter,  the  baggage.  Other 
distinctly     amusing    people     are  the 
March's  pere  and  flls— father  (Mr.  Hu- 
bert Marshall)  an  Idealist  the  slave  of 
charitable  impulse,  in  fact  another  ex- 
ponent of  Galsworthlness;  son  (Mr.  John 
Howell),  a  war-poet,  prompt  to  make  an 
ass  of   himself  over   the  baggage,  or 
over   anything.     Miss   Irene  Rooke  Is 
delightful  as  the  mother,  whether  as  a 
monument  ot  common  sense  before  the 
cognac  or  subsequently  as  a  dazed  con- 
vertite.  Best  of  all.  perhaps.  Is  the  cook  ) 
of  Miss  Clare  Greet  certainly  the  naost 
human  figure  of  all,  rotund,  comfortable, 
and  comforting.  »v,„. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  writes  noting  that  is 
not  fresh.  Individual  and  a  f '-""'^"^^"^ 
thought— though  the  thought  may  not 
always  prove  to  be  what  he  wlsnes  you 
Tmnl  But  you  may  apj^y  to  him 
the  familiar  "agreeing  In  all  things 
save  in  opinion."  and  enjoy --  with  de- 
tachment—his keen  observation  of  the 
oue«  foibles  of  humankind  and  the  gen- 
,^raTabsurdlty  of  life.  Z^Courl 
greatly  enjoyed  "Windows   at  the  Court 

'  on  Tuesday  night  

j     on  the  other  hand  the  Dally  Tele- 
I  graph  said  that  "Windows"  was  a  d  s- 
annointment,    containing   all   of  Gals- 
worthy'^  dramatic  faults  and  very  few  , 
Tf  his  virtues,  and  does  not  compare  . 
?or  an  Instant  with  "The  Skin  Game 
or  wTth  -  Loyalties."    "The  play  In  gen- 
eral has  none  of  the  clarity,  the  clear 
cut  outline  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  stage  purposes. 

Mr.  Walkley  commenting  on  "Syni- 
t^athy"  in  the  drama  says  that  all  of 
the  characters  In  Haddon  Chambers  s 
posthumous  play,  ''^he  Card  Players^ 
has  sympathy  as  a  matter  of  course 


A  reversion  to  pre-war  prices  Is  seri- 
ously considered  by  West  end  managers. 
T^ie  step  has  already  keen  taken  by 
several.  Many  wishing  to  see  "Love's 
Awakening,"  an  expensive  production, 
wrote  "to  the  manager  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  12s  6d  or  14s  6d  plus 
tax  for  the  best  seats.  So  he  now 
charges  10s  6d  plus  tax  at  the  Empire. 

"At  the  Gaiety,  Daly's,  His  Majesty's, 
and  the  Ambassador's  to  cite  only  a 
few  Instances,   the  front  rows   in  the 
stalls   still   command   14s   6d.    tax  In- 
cluded.    On   the   other  hand,  at  the 
Shaftesbury,  the  St.  Martin's,  t*ie  Lyric, 
Globe,  and  other  similar  houses,  123  is 
at  present  the  maximum.    And  although 
'Decameron  Nights'  at  Drury  Lane  might 
properly  rank  among  musical  produc- 
tlons,  the  latter  figure  also  obtains.  It 
must  .be  remembered,  however,  that  the  . 
seating  capacity  at  Drury  Lane  Is  very  ' 
much  larger  than  at  any  other  West  end*^' 
theatre." 

A  dramatlo  version  of  "Treamire  la- 

1  land,"  with  miuslo  by  Herman  Darewskfj) 
I  is  talked  of  for  the  Strand  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. 
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Prokofiev  In  Londoni  Other  Notes 
About  Music  and  Musicians 

Ducasse's  "Orphee"  and  Prokofiev's 
third  piano  concerto  were  performed  In 
London  for  the  first  time  on  April  24. 
M  Prokofiev  was  the  pianist.  The  Lon- 
don Times  said  of  the  two  works: 

The  "Orphee"  is  a  symphonic  poem 
In  two  parts,  and  Is  based  on  an  ap- 
paUing  piece  of  melody  for  brass— a  sort 
of  n  (n  —  2)  (n  —  4)  theme,  which 
made  us  all  feel  rather  glad  we  were 
not  good  at  sums— and  a  euperchromatlo 
theme  that  crawled  about  when  noth- 
ing else  was  doing.  The  '[hole  tlu^ 
is  dl:.tlnctly  made,  not  at  all  ^f-^J^^ 
the  sudden  explosions  from  the  {""  or- 
chestra with  which  It  Is  punctuated  do 
nothing  to  redeem  it. 

Music  entered  the  room  with  Mr.  Pro- 
kofiev    His   concerto   la  of  absorbing] 
interest  all  through.   It  has  three  move- 
ments-a  theme  with  varlaUons  between 
two  Allegros.    One  recognized  that  the 
IVegros  were  ot  -Afferent  character  but 
at  f  first  hearing  "o'^lng  veo' 
vldual    remains,    except    the    exclt  ng 
cross-rhythms  In  the  second^    But  th 
middle  movement  Is  most  striking.  One 
would  think  that  by  now  every  form 
of  va^rlatlan  had  hf"  ^'^^^"^'".^Jj^lt, 
tlen    pro]>er.    raxlaUoa    ot  variatwn, 
metamorphosis  of  thenie         »°  °" '  ,^^^,„, 
while  we  had  no  doubt  of  these  be  nM 
'True  variations  they  all  sounded  like 
,  brand-n«w  melodies-extraordinary  con- 
trasts   with    Indisputable    unity.  The 
pianoforTe  part  is  Practically  cont.nu- 
ous,  and  Is  a  real  orchestral  part  not 
'  concertante:  the  '"terestlng  thing  at^^^^^ 
It        that  the  orchestral  tone-qua,uiie& 
are^sL  with  great  f  roltness  to  e  _ 
phasize  and  ^ve  zest  to 
ties  of  the  piano,  seldom  to  contrast 

"we  must  honestly  r'-t' mus1c"unril^  ' 
understood  Mr.  Prokofiev  s  music  until 
he  played  It  himself.  A« J^P'-^y^  • 
the  orchestra  iB  like  ^  -^a^i  re 
applied  to  the  piano;  and  Je  to 

Ing  to  whittle  <3own  any  credit  ue 
Mr.  Ooates,  «r^'^^/l''"moment'.= 
no  orchestra   could  i^'J'*  (^gge  trem-ii  ^ 
doubt  what  tohe  at,  with  nie^e 

ant  rhythms  and  ^^^^ ]o.,l. 
hurled  at  them.  The  thing  J  ^  i,,,, 
verv  weird  on  paper,  and  f  , 
amazingly  difficult  to  Play.  hut  It  - 
all  put  before  us  with  complete  cian, 
and  proportion 
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,    The  British  National  Op^ra  be?aii  ir.p 
season  at  Covent  Garden 
a  performance  of  Puce 


ITU  floor  I 
I.I'    i  ,  ,iira    :!  ;  ,1    th'.B   to   say  ; 
Of  what  USB  at  Buoh  a  time  to  whet  the 
nlfe  of  detailpd  orltlclsm?  Tho  National 
r>pora   has   been   knocking  at   a  door 
.vhiph  last    nlffht,    quite    plainly,  was 
>p<'ned  to  It.    A  point  of  Rroat  elgnlft- 
Minco  It  Is  that  now  for  the  first  time  a 
argro  section  of  tho  publlo  has,  by  virtue 
f  Its  share-holding  In  the  company,  a 
nnfflble  share  In  the  proceedings.  Never 
)efore,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  tho 
>ubllc,  as  such,  enjoyed  this  privilege — 
lever  before  has  It  been  In  a  lawful 
)osltlon  to  speak  of  'our'  opera.  One 
eed  not  stop  to  combat  the  recent  at- 
aclc  launched  airalnst  this  very  youni? 
afant  because  It  is  not  outtinx  Its  teeth 
ipon  tho  dry  bone  of  native  opera  at  Its 
TFt  bite.    Give  the  Infant  Its  oliance — 
t  Is  well  worthy  of  It — and  the  bitlnff 
,•111  come  In  due  course;  the  democratic 
ature  of  the  -whole  scheme  Is  a  guar- 
ntee  for  that  I    Far  better  for  the  sake 
f  all  of  us  and  of  our  opera  that  the 
ifant  be  allowed  to  creep  ere  It  try  to 
in.    It  will  run  well  If  given  the  oppor- 
"ilty  and  Is  not  strangled  by  excessive 
l.saffectlon  and  grumplness." 
Saul  Dobovis,  violinist  and  composer, 
nd  "Inventor  of  the  only  nine-string 
lolln  In  the  world,"  pave  a  recital  In 
.ondon  on  April  29.     "A  ncKte  on  the 
•inted  program  Informed  us  that  this 
icital  giver  not  only  commenced  his 
usical  education  after  tho  age  of  40 
iars,  but  ...   is  also  ."lelf-taught.  He 
nprovlses  on  his  own  music  and  on  the 
assies,  which  Is  at  once  apparent  to 
le  listener.    He  played  a  number  of  his 
wn  compositions  on-  the  four-stringed 
ad  on  the  nlne-strlnged  violin,  but  his 
ichnlque,  both  as  composer  and  execu- 
int.  Is  still  ^at  an  elementary  stage,  so 
at  the  demonstration  of  the  ipossHbll- 
les  of  the  ne-w  Instrument  was  some- 
hat  tentative." 

And  on  April  29  "a  boy  violinist  of 
snlus"  played  In  ^ndon :  "The  boy, 
ischa  Weisbord,  comes  to  us  from 
bvno  via  Manchuria,  -with  a  tragic 
ory  which  we  may  perhaps  be  told 
>m6  day.  He  was  subsidized  by 
lazounov  and  taught  for  a  fe-w  months 
,r  Leopold  Auer,  and  here  he  vaa 
-  Stelnway  Hall,  playing  the  fiddle 
1th  a  dexterity  allied  to  gtmlua  He 
d  difficult  things  j^vlth  that  y.mazlng 
curity  and  unconsciousness  with  which 
:e  young  sometimes  frame  pithy  say-" 
gs  wiser  than  they  kne-w.  We  were 
ifortunate  in  not  being  at>l«  to  hea.r 
s  "Chaconno,'  for  Bach  -rvouid  have  en- 
lied  one  to  place  him  also  as  a  musi- 
an.  The  end  of  his  program,  contained 
ily  trifles  such  as  not  one  would  heap 
gether  except  under  the  Impression 
at  the  audience  would  probably  take 
em  for  serious  music  5Vom  the  way 
'  played  Elgar's  'Caprlceuse,'  It  seemed 
nely  that  Wels*x>rd  has  a  boy's  healthy 
ndness  for  sugar  plums.  At  any  rate, 
!  was  playing  things  he  understood, 
lid  playing  them  very  well,  and  no  one 
;ed  ask  more." 

.\  new  opera,  "Venus,"  by  the  Swiss 
)mposer,  Othrr.ar  Schoeck,  -ivlU  be  per- 
rmed  this  month  for  the  first  time  at 
le  Dramatic  and  Musical  Festival  at 
urich.  Friedrlck  Klose's  "Ilsebill"  will 
5  performed  in  celebration  of  his  60th 
rthday. 

A  novel  concert  -was  given  In  Ixindon 
1  April  28,  when  a  new  set  of  Instru- 
•Bta  waM  tried.     "The  combination 


onslsted  of  27  instruments  shortly  to 
e  In  the  possession  of  the  Ravenhlll 
'lute  and  Drum  Band  of  Belfast,  na-me- 
<r,  one  E  flat  piccolo,  14  B  flat  fl^ites, 
P  flutes,  three  E-flat  flutes,  four  B- 
at  bass  flutes,  with  side  drum,  bass 
rum  and  cymbals.  There  are  no  fluto 
ands  in  London,  an4  very  fe-w  any- 
'here  in  England,  but  In  Ireland  they 
re  fairly  common,  particularly  In  the 
orth.  Twice  a  year  In  Belfast  compe- 
tlon  festivals  take  place  under  the 
usplces  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Bands 
ssoclatlon,  upw-ards  of  70  bands — irre- 
sective  of  political  creed— taking  part. 

may  be  true  that  these  bands  trace 
leir  origin  back  to  the  old  fife  and 
rum  bands  of  English  and  Scottish 
.!glment8,  and  that  their  ralsin-d'etre 
as  chiefly  processdonai.  But  today 
ley  owe  the-lr  existence  largely  to  the 
5opIe's  love  for  abstract  music,  and 
le  scores  of  Wagner  and  Tchaikovsky 
id  other  modern  masters  are  continu- 
illy  drawn  upon  for  arrangements 
iltable  to  the  local  ensemble." 
Apropos  of  Olive  To-tvnsend  as  Mu- 
'tta  in  "La  Boheme."  "She  with 
me  others  in  the  company,  was  nat- 

RaJly  rather  painfully  conscious  of  the 
!ort  whicOi  Covent  Garden  imposes  on 
e  singer,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
'.rtant  thing  to  be  suggested  at  the 
ginning  of  a  season  such  as  this  Is 
'it  the  more  completely  singers  can 
■  -get  the  space  they  have  to  fill  the 
!>re  likely  they  are  to  fUI  it.  not  -svlth 
:>re  sound  but  with  music.  A  national 
•  'le  in  performance  is  not  likely  to  be 
ised  successfully  on  the  bier  volume 
<  tone,  but  on  Just  relationship  of 
lie  and  on  balanced  ensemble.  The  f 
J  rst  legacy  which  the  foreign  opera  " 
Is  left  to  our  performers  is  the  ten- 
jicy  to  force  and  exaggerate  aetails, 
'  h  in  song  and  action." 

'he  writer  said  that  Miss  Townsend 
Js  not  among  the  very  few  Musettas 
ho  can  be  emp-hatio  -without  becom- 
y  shrill." 

■Samson  and  Delilah"  at  Covent  Gar- 
"We  do  not  remember  ever  see- 
iJeiilah  come  in  flourishing  the  wig 
ic^i  «he    has    Just    obviously  lifted 
Samson's   unfortunate    head  as 
Thornton  did,    and  whether  the 


Germany  may  not  l>e  able  to  pay  the 
reparations  sum  but  Weimar  has  sub- 
sidized Its  theatre  with  4,700.000  mark*; 
Melningen  with  1,400,000;  Altenlyurg 
;-wlth  3,200.000;  Gotha  witli  2,500,000. 

A  now  orohestral  piece  "Agrestides," 
by  G.  iMIgot  was  performed  at  Pasdeloup 
ooncerts  In  I'arirf  on  April  23-30.  He 
contii'buted  a  program;  "TCiere  are  two 
classes  In  an  audience:  imbeciles  with 
simple  Ideas,  lovers  of  nature  for  Its 
splendor;  music  for  the  fretting  of  sen- 
sibllltle»  ejcclted  by  It,  for  the  happy 
coupling  of  rhythms  and  themes,  for 
Uie  richness  of  the  Instrumental  timlbres, 
for  these  hearers  I  am  going  to  explain 
stupidly  my  Intentions  and  tell  them  I 
have  -wished  to  evoke  Immense  fields  of 
ripe  harvests,  the  Joy  oif  peasants  In 
repose  and  the  (beauty  of  evening  when 
the  plain  Is  etWl  -vlbratlnig  with  the 
rhytluns  of  nature.  But  by  the  side  of 
these  imbeciles  are  Intelligent  persons 
for  w^iom  ithls  program  Is  too  simple." 
M.  Migot  then  said  that  his  musical 
fresco  Is  an  ode  of  Time  to  Space;  that 
tlie  third  part  renovated  the  Ideas  of 
space  and  time  set  forth  In  the  preced- 
ing movements  respectively,"  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  M.  Lapommeraye,  having 
heard  the  ode  found  it  "philosophic" 
music,  obscure,  impenetrable,  not  be- 
cause It  was  profound,  but  because  it 
was  empty.  "I  brought  away  only  one 
philosophic  Impression:  that  of  time, 
which  appeared  to  me  too  long."  He 
acknowledged  the  harmonic  skill  and 
orohestral  dexterity  of  the  composer. 

Mr.  Griffith,  Excellent  Show  Man;  Per- 
sonal  Appearances;  and  Other  Notes 
,The  Daily  Telegraph  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience of  hearing  Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith 
rise  up  after  a  banquet  "amid  the  banal 
luxury  of  a  London  hotel  andv  calmly 
and  deliberately,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assemblage  of  critical  strangers, 
proceed  to  unburthen  his  soul  St  those 
secret  movements  and  longings  fe"W  peo- 
ple would  care  to  reveal  even  to  their 
most  Intimate  friends.  There  was  prob- 
ably not  a  person  present  who  did  not 
marvel  at  and  admire  the  speaker's 
moral  courage  In  making  this  public 
profession  of  the  faith  that  is  In  him. 
To  many,  too.  If  not  to  all  of  his  en- 
tranced listeners,  it  must  have  occurred 
that  the  Individuality  which  dis- 
tinguished each  moving  picture  play  he 
has  made  ceased  to  be  a  matter  for 
wonder.  A  man  who  differs ^so  radically 
from  the  mass  of  his  fellows  as  David 
Wark  Griffith  does,  could  not  but  Im- 
press some  recognizable  part  of  his  per- 
sonality on  everything  that  leaves  his 
hands.  Among  his  rivals  in  the  film 
'Ifidustry  Mr.  OrSffith  passes  for  being 
a  superlatively  excellent  'showman.' 
They  loolc  upon  these  'personal  appear- 
ances' of  his  as  moves  in  the  game 
practised  by  a  master  hand,  which  they 
would  fain  imitate  If  they  could. 

"The  personal  appearance'  is.  in  fact, 
one  of  the  commonest  .tricks  of  the 
trade  in  America.  In  order  to  Increase 
the  waning  Interest  of  the  public  In  a  j 
picture  play  the  leading  actor  or  actress 
who  has  taken  part  In  it  a-^peajrs  In  the 
flesh  at  the  theatres  where  the  film  Is 
being  exhibited,  and  sometimes  not  only 
shows  herself  to  the  audience  but  even 
addresses  them.  This  proceeding  was 
much  -vaunted  for  a  year  or  twb  as  a 
sure  and  certain  means  of  filling  the- 
atres that  would  otherwise  have  been 
half  empty.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  it  -was  far  less  o?-  | 
ficacious  than  had  been  supposed.  Some 
cynic  has  even  gone  the  length  of  de- 
claring that  there  is  no  surer  method 
of  killing  stone  dead  the  popularity  of 
nine  screen  stars  out  of  ten.  The  con- 
fessions made  by  some  of  the  owners 
of  the  theatres  leave  little  doubt  tHat 

this  Is  true.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
audience  Is  so  disillusioned  by  the  reaJ- 
Ity  that  they  cease,  ever  after,  to  take 
any  Interest  in  the  gestures  of  the 
shadow  on  the  screen.  One  leading 
Canadian  exhibitor  cites  three  very  welf 
known  picture  celebrities  whose  vogue 
decreased  so  much  after  they  had  ap- 
peared at  his  theatre  in  person  that 
'within  six  months  their  pictures  were 
{ of  little  value  to  my  box-office.'  The 
I  greater  the  reputation  of  the  'star,'  the 
more  risk  there  Is  apparently.  In  such  . 
cases,  the  Tarpeian  Rock  is  terribly 
close  to  the  Caipltol. 

"There  is  little  ground,  however,  for 
Mr.  Griffith  to  be  alarmed  by  such  prox- 
imity. No  sooner  does  he  open  his 
mouth  to  speak  than  one  realizes  that 
the  man  and  his  work  form  an  indissolu- 
ble whole;  one  is  the  direct  expression, 
the  quintessence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
other's  personality.  Not  eivery  picture, 
even  when  it  is  made  by  a  Griffith, 
though,  attains  an  equal  level  of  ex- 
cellence, or,  shall  we  say,  wins  aji  equal 
measure  of  public  appreciation.  Trans- 
lated into  plain  langruage,  this  means 
that  certain  pictures  are  far  more  valu- 
able in  terms  of  money  than  others, 
though  It  may  well  be  that  the  least 
valuable  has  cost  the  most  to  make,  and 
vice  versa.  Considerations  of  this  sort 
may  appear  to  the  outsider  to  have  lit- 
tle bea«-ing  on  a  discussion  about  the 
artistic  merits  <rf  pictures,  but.  In  real- 
Hy,  they  are  of  primordial  Importance 
io  the  whole  future  of  cinematography. 
Unless  those  who  make  moving  picture 
plays  are  able  to  recover  In  one  way  or 
another  their  outlay,  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  they  would  sooner  or  late, 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  sometliing 
•Ise." 

Arnold  Bennett's  novel  "Tha  Card" 


of  tlm  lllm  dooa  nut  really  niattur  \.! 
much.  It  Is  reminiscent  of  tho  bo'.i 
even  where  it  Is  not  actually  taken  fron, 
It,  and  tho  parts  that  are  not  tho  crea- 
tion of  Mr.  Bennett  are  so  characteristic 
that  they  fit  thoroughly  well.  ... 
Even  In  the  'Five  towns'  It  Is  not  the 
custom  for  prospective  brides  to  go 
about  with  their  hair  flowing  over  their 
shoulders." 

Miss  Phyllis  Noilson-Terry  has  some 
very  definite  views  on  the  screen  as  a 
means  for  real  acting  as  against  being 
a  medium  to  get  splendidly  photo- 
graphed while  rehearsing  scraps  of  a 
part  to  bo  Joined  up  later.  To  an  Inter- 
viewer she  declared  she  was  sure  that, 
"given  time,  money,  and  a  photo- 
graphically suitable  face  In  a  corre- 
spondingly suitable  part,  any  mediocrity 
can  be  a  success  on  the  screen.  It  Is 
a  question  of  looking  well  when  photo- 
graphed. As  for  liking  the  work,  well, 
I  don't  see  how,  if  you  are  a  real  artist, 
you  can  like  It.  An  artist  must  have 
appreciation  and  stimulus.  On  the  stage 
you  get  your  climax  and  go  back  again, 
like  the  wave  that  surges,  breaks,  and 

recedes;  on  the  screen  you  get  left  to 

mix  metaphors  a  bit— between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  Just  as  you  are  be- 
ginning to  act,  they  shout  out  'Cutl' 
Then,  again,  the  film  (contrary,  per- 
haps, to  general  opinion).  Is  not  a  true 
recorder  of  what  you  really  are — it  ex- 
aggerates frightfully.  And  the  end  of 
it  all  is  that  when  you  see  yourself  on 
the  screen  (If  you  have  that  much 
courage)  you  exclaim,  "Am  I  as  bad  as 
all  that  ...  7'  The  success  of  a 
film  Is  composed  of  75  per  cent,  pro- 
ducer, 24  per  cent,  photographer,  and 
1  per  cent,  you!  At  least,  that  Is  my 
opinion.  .  .  ."  So  the  fair  Phyllis 
Joins  up  with  that  phalanx  of  fine 
artists  who  want  to  express  themselves 
through  their  own  intelligence— not 
through  the  medium  of  a  machine  — 
The  Stage. 

In  Jerusalem  a  film  based  on  the  story 
of  King  David  is  preparing.  The  fight 
between  Da-vid  and  Goliath  -will,  of 
course,  be  a  feature.  Will  Bathsheba  on 
the  roof  be  Introduced  In  all  her  love- 
liness? 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  -waxed 
enthusiastic  over  Mary  Pickford  as  Lit- 
tle Lord  Fauntleroy  and  his  mother: 
"It  is  certainly  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  Miss  Pickford's  career."  The 
Times  said  that  the  film  Is  much  more 
entertaining  than  the  book.  "The 
story  is  by  now  old-fashioned,  but  if 
everybody  has  not  read  the  book  at 
least  everybody  has  heard  of  the  hero — 
the  rather  preposterous  young  person 
■with  long  curls  and  a  supernaturally 
winning  way.  In  the  main  now  Lord 
Fauntleroy  is  regarded,  not  as  the 
young  hero  who  used  to  delight  our 
parents,  but  as  a  thoroughly  priggish 
young  gentlemen.  Modern  readers  won- 
der at  him  rather  than  admire  him. 
Miss  Pickford,  however,  has  done  both 
the  book  and  the  public  a  great  service. 
She  has  taken  an  Old-fashioned  novel 
and  made  it  Into  an  up-to-date  film. 
The  characters  wear  the  costumes  of 
the  past,  but  they  are  quite  modern  in 
their  habits.  More  than  any  other  has 
Lord  Fauntleroy  been  given  a  new  lease 
of  life.  He  still  wears  his  curls  and  his 
velvet  suits,  but  the  brain  of  Miss  Pick- 
ford is  underneath  the  curls,  and  her 
vivacity  is  underneath  the  velvet  suit. 
She  actually  makes  the  spoiled  Uttle 
lord  a  human  character.  Sometimes 
she  makes  him  Just  a  little  too  human, 
but  a  little  buffoonery  does  not  do  a 
book  like  this  any  real  harm,  and  even 
when  she  plays  the  buffoon  she  pre- 
serves her  charm." 


Attacked  and  Defended 

(Tlie  Billboard.) 
Lena  Ashwell  did  very  well  when  she 
addressed  the  ohurch  congress  at  Bir- 
mingham recently.  "Good  drama,"  said 
she,  "is  as  necessary  to  this  country  aa 
the  water  supply.  It  is  as  necessary  as 
a  bath,  and  a  bath  It  is  for  the  mind." 
She  further  told  her  audience,  which 
was  largely  a  feminine  one,  that  ehe 
represented  an  art  which  was  either  In 

its  death  throes  or  on  the  e-vo  of  being  i 

reborn.    The  modern  theatre  was  entire-' 
ly  divorced  from  real  emotion.    Its  roots 
were  superficial,  and  it  was  dealing  with  ■ 
the  mere  surface  of  emotions  Instead  of  ' 
being  deep-rooted  In  the  real  springs  of  | 
the  religious  life  of  the  community.    So  | 
we   get   the  etupid,   banal   and   Idiotic  ' 
works  which  the  public  apparently  en- 
Joyed.    This  measure  was  the  measure 
of  what  could  be  got  Into  the  box  office. 
Therefore  there  was  a  gradual  lowering 
of  the  taste  and  standard  of  the  people. 
There  could  not  be  a  money  value  when 
you  were  dealing  -with  the  human  heart 
It  was  an  impossibility.    She  complained 
bitterly  that  nearly  every  place  of  en- 
tertainment  had    been    taken    by  the 
'klnema  and  that  It  was  the  most  po'ju- 
|lar  form  of  cheap  entertainment  for  th» 
great  masses   in   outer  London.  The 
people   had   minds    and    hearts  which 
needed  food,  and  unless  they  were  given 
I  food  there  was  going  to  be  great  trouble 
I  In  tho  comrnunity.     The  "movies"  had 
j  breught  a  race  of  actors  and  actresses 
whose  expression  suggested  St.  Vitus's 
I  dance ! 

I  Ne-svbould  thouglit  Liena  Ashwcll's  at- 
■  tack  on  the  cinema  was,  a  reflection  on 
I  the  British  puplic.    He  contents  himself 

with  three  observations  on  the  matter. 
I  First,  Sir  Gll'bert  Parker  has  said  that 

he  did  not  consider  'himself  to  be  an 
'educated  man,  but  that  he  went  twice  a 


...  I  .  .  .,  L  I.  am.  Kecondly, 
whep  111,  the  prime  minister  of  JCngland 
clamored  for  a  Chaplin  comedy,  saw  It 
and  got  better.  Thirdly,  a  few  .Sundays 
ago  ho  saw  In  a  West  end  cinema  six 
gentlemen  In  clerical  attire,  one  In 
gaiters.  The  level  of  decency  was  much 
higher  In  the  film  than  In  the  saloons, 
the  streets,  or  among  football,  race  or 
boxing  crowds,  and  It  dejierved  well  of 
those  Interested,  In  the  well  being  of  the 
community.  In  the  early  days  some 
folk,  in  thcfr  zea3,  rather  overdid  tlie 
goody-goody,  wholesome  business.  Near- 
ly $100,000  of  educational  films  became 
a  drug  on  the'market  and  had  to  be  got 
rid  of  practically  as  Junk. 

"Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
Played  by  Boys  at  Stratford 

(Kioin  the  London  Tlmfis) 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  is  per- 
formed at  Stratford  by  an  anonymous 
cast  chosen  from  the  choristers  of  All 
Saints,  Margaret  street.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Petruchio,  every  part  ia 
played  by  a  boy,  and  In  the  circumstan- 
ces we  regret  the  exception.  By  his 
isolati.m,  the  task  of  Petruchio  Is  made 
difficult,  and  it  Is.  perhaps,  partly  Inev- 
itable that  the  vintage  he  offers  us 
should  taste  a  little  thin. 

One  rejoices  in  the  strange  delicacy 
that  the  Lucentio  gives  to  his  part,  in 
the  diminutive  Baptista,  and  In  the  Gru- 
mio,  who  Is  so  good  a  clown,  but  the 
chief  Interest  of  the  production  must  i 
remain  that  it  gives  once  more  an  op- 
portunity to  see  boys  playing  the  parts 
of  women.  It  Is  pleasant  to  imagine  for 
an  instant  haw  this  play  would  appear 
if  grown  men  were  set  to  play  the  parts 
of  men  and  the  casting  of  the  women 
remained  unchanged.  So  regarded, 
Katharina  and  Blanca  may  be  Judged 
with  little  reservation  on  account  of  \ 
their  age,  and.  Indeed,  there  is  no  call  ' 
for  a  patronizing  indulgence.  Katharina 
has  fire  of  her  own  and  Bianca  a  peculiar 
beauty.  Blanca's  lesson  In  philosophy, 
for  example,  has  In  It  a  color  and  charm 
dlfferant  frors  any  that  a  woman  could 
give  to  It.  The  effect  may  In  a  sense  be 
accidental,  because  to  the  modern  audi- 
ence it  Is  unfamiliar.  It  has,  as  It  comes 
to  us,  a  certain  artificiality,  as  if  there 
were  always  some  more  distant  and 
more  gentle  laughter  behind  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  play. 

But  this  effect,  though,  Indeed,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  own  time  and  the 
strangeness  of  a  boy  Katharine  may 
help  the  actor  to  produce  it,  cannot  be 
preserved  by  chance.  Stumbling  or 
heaviness  would  swiftly  break  the  spell, 
and  a  dulness  of  speech  set  you  wishing 
for  competence.  But  the  choristers  at 
Stratford  give  no  opportunity  for  so  un- 
kind'a  -wish.  If  the  action  halt  for  a 
moment,  you  may  be  occupied  in  wonder 
at  lines  so  well  and  clearly  spoken,  or 
may  ask  yourself  how  is  it  that  boys 
have  so  wonderfully  learned  even  to 
walk  like  women.  You  feel  that  If.  an 
apple  were  thrown  to  this  Katharine  she 
would  instinctively  try  to  catch  it  In 
her  lap,  and  If  apples  give  her  pleasure 
we  hope  with  all  gratitude  that  some  one 
will  make  the  experiment. 


Alder  Anderson  Writes  About  the  . 
Cinema  and  Education 

(From  the  London  Dally  Telegraph) 
It  Is  certain  that  in  the  near  future 
the  world  will  have  to  give  attention  to 
the  uses  of  the  cinema  as  an  educa- 
tional means  in  the  schools.  Most  prac- 
tical laymen  who  ,  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject  are  already  con- 
vinced that  those  claims  are  Justified, 
but  professional  educators  are  still  very 
far  from  being  unanimous,  at  least  In 
this  country'.  In  America,  converts  to 
the  Idea  of  "visual  Instruction"  are 
being  made  every  day,  and  the  time 
seems  to  be  fast  drawing  near  when  it 
will  be  considered  rank  heresy  to  deny 
the  educational  value  of  the  screen. 
Why  It  should  be  considered  a  mistake 
to  make  films  more  attractive  to  chil- 
dren remains  a  mystery  for  the  average 
adult,  who  remembers  his  o^vn  youth- 
ful days  and  has  no  preconceived  no- 
tions about  the  theory  of  education. 

An  explanation  that  his  possibly  sug- 
gested Itself  to  more  than  one  layman 
is  that  underlj-lng  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional antipathy  to  the  screen  there 
may  be  a  substratum  of  undiagnosed 
/  jealousy,  combined  with  that  intuitive 
dislike  or  distrust  most  people  have  of 
j  any  revolutionary  Innovation,  especially 
j  if  It  seems  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
i  their  Immediate  prospects.  The  Intro-, 
duction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has 
more  than  once  almost  caused  a  revo- 
lution. The  proposal  to  build  the  first 
bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Westminster 
was  vehemently  denounced  by  all  sorts 
of  people  when  It  -was  first  mooted.  At 
that  time  the  only  means  of  passing 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other 
on  foot  was  by  old  London  bridge.  The 
evils  which,  it  was  gravely  alleged,  must 
ensue  if  a  second  bridge  were  erected 
were  embodied  in  a  series  of  "Reasons" 
printed  as  a  parliamentary  document 
and  gravely  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  "Reasons"  are  far  too 
many  to  enumerate  here,  but  the  ex- 
perts who  drew  them  up  made  out  so 
plausible  a  case  to  prove  that  the  bridge 
would  infallibly  entail  the  ruin  of  Lon- 
don that  one  can  but  admire  the  cour- 
age of  Parliament  In  permitting  the 
project  to  be  carried  out.  The  final  ar- 
gument against  the  erection  of  West- 
minster bridge  was  that  a  similar 
project  had  been  put  forward  in  each 
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,f  the  three  previous  reigns  and  rejecl- 
,  d  after  examination,  for  the  "Reasons" 
now  suggested. 

The  people  of  'England  were  not  ex- 
actly fools  In  the  days  when  the  second 
I  leorge  sat  on  the  throne,  and  the  docu- 
•_'ont  referred  to  may  well  suggest  the 
.loubt  that  we  ourselves  may  easily  fall 
Into  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes  when 
estimating  the  value  of  novelties  about 
which  we  have  not  quite  made  up  our 
rr.lnds.  Even  admitting  that  the  pro- 
fessional pedagogue  may  have  some 
Ljrounds  for  refusing  to  give  the  cinema 
■screen  the  full  freedom  of  the  school, 
it  seems  difficult  to  find  any  valid  re»- 
*on  for  not  utilizing  It  as  a  means  of 
adult  education.  Here  ?tj\\n,  America 
is  well  to  the  front  also.  More  than  one 
("nterprlslng  concern  os*  the  other  side 
o(  the  Atlantic  has  drawn  up  a  careful 
!-oheme  for  capturing  the  Russian  mar- 
ket through  the  screen  whenever  the 
Bolshevik  regime  allows  that  unhappy 
country  to  be  opened  again. 

In  order  to  rebuild  Kusslan  industry 
it  win  be  necessary,  It  Is  pointed  out. 
to  train  great  categories  of  young  men 
to  take  the  places  of  those  of  the  older 
'  generation  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  amenities  of  sovlwtio  dlaolplliie.  How 
,  better,  it  Is  asked,  can  thl»  Industrial 
education  be  imparted  than  by  means 
I  cf  the  cinema?  All  sorts  of  specialists 
will  have  to  be  trained  In  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  Industrial  processes,  ajid 
there  Is  now  In  existence  In  America 


Danco    of    I  .  i    r '  ■  ..  s    ;         ..  .1 

'(^'altz.     "On     the     Beautiful  Blue 

Danube''   etrauas 

'  Rlda  of  the  Valkyries  TV'agner 

,  riUDAT 
!  Procession  of  the  Sardar.  .Ippolltov-Ivano* 

Overture  to  "Orpheus"  Offertbaoh 

Cowherd's  Melody  Schumann 

Fantasia,    "tyohensrln"  'Wagner 

Suite,  "Peer  Gynt"  Grle» 

Harp  Solo  (Alfred  Holy). 

Prelude   Rachmanlnov 

March©  Slave   Tchaikovsky 

Fantasia.   "Carmen"  Bizet 

Reve  Angellque   ^  Rubinstein 

Pomp  and  Clrcumstanc^  J^erar 

SATURIXA.T 
Entrance   of    the    Guests    Into  the 

"WartJbur^.  "Tannhaeuser"  "WaJ^frr 

Overture  to  "Phedre"  Massenet 

yValtz,  "Wine.  Woman  and  Song".. Strauss 

Fantasia.  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  G-ounod 

From     the     Suite,  "L'Arleslenne" 

No.    2  Bliel 

a.  Pastorale. 

b.  Farandole. 
ElU,  Elll   .Arrajngied  'by  Jaocfldk 

(Trumpet  solo,  Mr.  Mo^er) 
Irvdian  Summer,  an  American  Idyl  .Hoi<b»rl 
Overture  Sollennello.   "1812" .  .Tchaikovsky 

Fantasia.  "Manon  I^escaut"  Puoclnl 

En  Badtnanl   d'Ambroslo 

American    Patrol  Meaoham 


account  was  that  the 
worked  himself  up  Into  such  a 


^v^olev.r  m^  -h  he  m^^^^^^^  !  a  table  -oetween  us,  '  (saia  the  Kal,er) 

no  man.  how'^r  "im.h  he  /"'K^t  tend  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

towards  «'^'''«*"?.;iv  rLched  uf  lpex  stand.  So  beside  himself  with  fury 
"'.n*v  ^  »,  H^^nk  "TMs  doctrinrhe  ^  was  the  Prince  that  I  had  to  "keep  my 
un  11  he  ^"  ™%oudiy  than    eye  on  that  Inkstand  for  fear  U  should 

:^:r'aThe'':aitrleTf°'t:ore"anUore    be  thro.-n   at   the   head   of   his  Bov- 
removed  from  all  suspicion  of  barbaric  j        f  "•„„^.- 
sobriety.     He    then    became  '  Kala-T-wor 

with  tears  In  JJ"'  *°  Pff;^'^"!,^  state  of  uncontix,llable  rage  that  I  had 
deep  sincerity  of  his  carefully  to  watch  the  Inkstand  on  th. 

isatlon.  But.  a*  such  an  odiously  long  ^^^le  between  us.  If  the  Interview  had 
word  must  ever  be  <»'stresslng  to  a  gen-  ^  ^^^.^  ^^^^ 

tleman  taking  his  ease  of        evening  ^^^.^^^  ^^i,  contents." 

unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  abridged  it  »' 
always  after  10  P.  M.  Into  'clvllatlon.V 
Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  word.  And 
I  therefore,  upon  entering  It  In  ray  neo- 
loglcal  dictionary  of  English,  matrlcula-  . 
ted  It  thus:  "Clvllatlon,  by  ellipsis,  or; 
more  properly  by  syncope,  or,  rigorously 
speaking,  by  hiccup,  from  civilisation." 


PIANO  RECITAL 

Next  'U'ednesday  evening  Mrs.  Oraoa 
Phillips  Fleming,  pianist,  will  give  A 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall.  Beethoven's 
"Andante  Favorl,"  "Romance,"  by 
Sibelius;  Rachmanlnov's  "Pollchlnelle," 
two  Etudes,  Chopin;  "The  Lark^** 
Glinka-Balakirev,  Chopin's  "Scherzo  In 
B  Flat  Minor,"  "Nocturne;"  "Golll- 
wogg'3    Cake    'Walk,"    Debussy,  and 


enormous  library  of  films  on  which    Sohulz-Evler's     transcription     of  the 


to  draw  for  the  purpose.  The  United 
States  government  looke  ^Vlth  no  un- 
friendly eye  on  the  project,  for  It  per- 
fectly reall?*<  that  the  first  consequeno* 
of  exhibiting  such  films  will  be  to  stimu- 
late a  demand  In  Russia  for  many  of 
the  articles  shown  on  the  screen  In  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  The  bureau  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  bureau  of  mines,  is 
arranging  a  whole  series  of  officially 
recognized  films,  for  circulation  both  In 
the  states  and  In  foreign  countries,  thai 
will  cover  the  entire  range  of  American 
Industries. 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  systematlo 
campaign  of  this  kind  carried  out  with 
vigor  and  energy,   might  bring  about 
an  almost  miraculous  renaissance  In  a 
country  where  the  level  of  natural  ln« 
tolligence   and   Imitative  genius   Is  so 
high  as  It  Is  In  Russia.    Is  It  too  ex- 
travagant  a  proposition  to  suggest  that  i 
the  cinema  may  yet  furnish  means  for 
solving   the  ever   burning  problem  of 
Indian  unrest?  There  Is  only  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
I  nims  shown  In  the  East  hitherto,  have 
contributed    not   a    little   to   fan  the 
'  smouldering  fires  of  race  hatred.  There 
are  not  wanting  cynics.  Indeed,  who  are 
icady  to  assure  you  that  quite  a  lot  of 
films  have  been  produced  for  this  ex- 
press purpose.    Nothing  la  simpler,  un- 
fortunately, than  to  disguise  such  film* 
so  that  the  most  careful  scrutiny  falls 
to  detect  anything  amiss.   A  few  cunning 
modifications   of    the    "subtitles"  -will 
completely  change  the  character  of  aXt 
most  any  film. 

THE  POP  CONCERTS 

Organizations  such  as  Simmons  Co!* 
lege,  which  wlU  celebrate  at  the  Pop* 
on  Tuesday,  the  23d,  and  sing  a  group 
of  songs,  the  "Women's  City  Club  and 
others  will  be  represented  this  week. 
This  -will  not  Interfere  In  any  way  •with 
the  accessibility  of  the  Pops  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  public  at  large.  Seats 
n  all  locations  are  generally  available. 
The  programs  of  the  week  follows: 
MOTDAT 
Coronation    March    from    "Ij*  Pro- 

phete"   Meyerbee* 

Overture  to  "A  Mldsummsr  NlgM'e 

Dream"   (MendelsBOna 

Barcarolle    from     "The     Tales  of 

Hoffmann"   Offeribaoh 

Fantasia,   "Toswa"  .Fucclnl 

Prelude  to  "Loherfgrln"  WeJTier 

Paranddle  from  "L'Arleslenne"  Blzst 

Intermezzo   from    ''Cavalerla  Hustl- 

cana"   MaBCa«Til 

Finale  to  "Scheherazade"  

Rlmsky-KorsaHoT 

Selection,    "Apple  Blossoms"  

KrelBler-Jacdbl 

Reve   Angellque  RiafMnsteln 

Rhapsody.   "Bapana"  Chabrler 

TUBSTHAT— ^SraMOCfS  NIGHT  ' 

Entrance  of  the  Oladlatora  Fuclk 

Overture  to  "Sakuntala"  Qoldmark 

Fantasia,  "Lr'Oracolo"  Laonl 

Simmons  College  Songs:  ^ 
■    a.  Our  Alma  Mater. ..  .Marion  Pitch.   19  ' 

b.  Simmons.  1 

c.  Marching  Song. .  .Emma  Buroh&rd,   11  j 

nrst   Hungarian   Rhapsody  vJ",'" 

.Iprlnir  (For  String  Orchestra)  ^7*? 

Gypsy  Dance  from   "Carmen"  Bizet 

Overture  to  "Tannhaueer"  "Wagner 

College  Hymn, 

(Song  Leader,  Ruth  Scully,  "20) 

Selection.  "Sally"  ■■■  ■  • -^"^ 

Waltz.    "Estudlantlna"  "Waldteufel 

Rakocry   March  BerlloB 

"WmSNESDAT 
Overture  to  "La  Forza  del  Destine"  .  ."^erdl 

Waltz,   "Pomone"  'Waldteufel 

Oublnushka  Arrat^red  by  Jacohl* 

Fantasia.    "Paellacrl "  LeoncavsAIo 

Second  liungarlan  Rhapsody  .Liszt 

.\pltra'8  Dance   Grieg 

Traumerel   Shumann 

Overture  to  "Rlenzl"  "Wagner 

Selection.  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann" 

Offenba«h 

Loin  du  Bal  GlUet 

March,  "El  Oapltan"  8ou»» 

THUBSDAT 

Marche  Mllltaire  Schubert  j 

Overture  to  "WlUlam  Tell"  Rossini 

Valse  Trlste   .  .Slbellua  | 

Fantasia,  "Samson  and  Delilah" ...  ; 

Salnt-Saens  ' 

Rhapsody.   "Espana"  Chabrier  I 

Asa's  Death  from  "Peer  Gynt"  Suite.  . 

Grie#  I 


Blue  Danube."  waltz. 

- 

And  now  that  the  season  of  after- 
dinner  speaking  Is  practically  over  n 
London,  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  asks  plaintively  If  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  season  there  can  not  be 
a  common  effort  against  the  repetition 
of  old  jokes,  moss-covered  jests  ims 
week  one  has  heard  aPP^^^.-^f  " 
eftort  of  wit  a  peroration  •°duc'"S 
that  dismal  old  japery  ^^out  coining, 
like  Godlva,  to'  my  close,'  which  must 
be  neariy  as  old  as  the  Qodiva  le- 
gend Itself."  „l„.n  In 

Not  long  ago  a  dinner  was  glveii  In 
ondon  by  the  O.  P.  Club  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Galsworthy.    He  was  reported  as 

^4o^hIm.  the  only  really  cultured  part 
of  afte.-dlnner  speaking  was  the  listen- 
ing It  was  the  only  part  that  de- 
manded those  qualities  of  l^^^^d  . 
heart  which  were  promptly  associated 
with  civilisation.  Beyond  mere  com- 
monplace thanks  for  the  great  coin- 
^iment  the  O.  P,  Club  had  paid  his  wife 
and  himself,  he  hadn't  the  'east  notion 
of  what  he  was  going  to  say.  He  had 
wandered  In  his  garden  for  hours  that 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  grief  and 


OUR  PARNASSUS 

As  the  ■World  Wags: 

Months  ago  a  churlish  paragraph,  two 
columns  west  of  the  one  to  which  these 
words  are  addressed,  gave  the  world 
notice  that  the  Herald  never  printed 
original  poetry,  meaning.  I  take  It.  vir- 
ginal poetry  that  had  never  yet  known 
the  embrace  of  the  printing  press.  And 
now  I  observe  that  the  poets  are  flock- 
ing for  sanctuary  to  this  department  of 
the  paper,  where  they  can  thumb  their 
noses  at  the  enemies  of  sweetness  and 
!  light  who  rule  the  columns  to  the  west- 
ward. Therefore  I  have  plucked  up  cour- 
age to  offer  the  following  composition, 
have  tried  to  prove  two 


Jewish  Players  Present  "A 
Night's   Lodging"  at 
Grand  Opera  House  j 

GRAND  OPERA*  HOtTSB— "A  Night's 
Lodging,"  pJay  In  three  acts  by  Maxim 
Gorki.  First  production  in  Boston  by 
the  Jewish  Art  Theatre.  Originally  per- 
formed at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  sea- 
son of  1902-08. 

After  playing  a  return  engagement  of 
"Der  Dibbuk"  on  Friday  ajid  Saturday, 
the  Jewish  Art  Theatre  of  New  York 
last  night  produced  Maxim  Gorki's 
sombre  drama,  "A  Nigtit's  Ijodglng." 
Miss  Helena  Bemadi,  a  tragedienne  of 
superior  merits  and  a  familiar  figure  on 
Yiddish  stages,  played  the  leading  fe- 
male part.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
tave  for  a  sprinkling  of  theatrical  devo- 
tees, last  night's  audience,  large  as  It 
was,  contained  few  people  not  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Not  every  day  are  Bos- 
ton audience*  privileged  to  view  acting 


In   which  I    -  . 

things:  One,  that  free  verse  need  not!  eo  notable  In  the  oggn'egate.  -The  com 
be  always  as  mystifying  and  esoteric  as'  "      "  " 


his  sheepdog,  but  nothing  had  come  of 
it.    'I  thought  to  myself,    he  said,  i 
can't   be    funny:    I   never    cou hi.  i 
mustn't  be  serious;  It's  not  well  b  ed 
after  dinner.     I  can't  t«-l^^,^^°"\  ^^f, 
Btage;   I  don't  know  anything  at  ai 
.ibout  It.    There's  literature,  of  course 
but  that  would  be  "S'^OP'"'  T,^^^'"^^ 
condition  of  the  worid  and  l^e  mooo 
but  then  I'm  not  a  poet.'    Perhaps  it 
would  be  better,   after   all    to  speak 
about  absolutely  nothing  at  all  fo.  lu 
nnnutes,  and  then  sit  down.    But  then 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  "^^t  e^^" 
this  had  been  done  before     He  got  to 
the  answe.-  while  eating  salad  at  lunch 
eon-tho  mLxture  as  before;  the  senti- 
ment, the  reminiscence,  the  funny  story 
th'e  pinch  of  malice,  the  peroraUon.  and 
the  perspiration."  

"WE  HAVE  HERE  TONIGHT" 
■We  have  heard  Mr.  Galsworthy  speak 
at  •.  luncheon  given  here  In  hla  honor. 
Ho   spoke   sanely,    admirably,   to  the 
point,  and  wfhen  ho  had  saJd  his  say,  he 
sat  down;  he  did  not  maunder  on  with 
a  feeble,  v-aouous  smile.    The  ^ohfeH 
of  It  Is  that  so  many,  In  spite  of  their 
protestations,  are  happy  If  they  are 
called  on   to  speak  at  a  luncheon  or 
dinner.    The  audience  no  longer  (puts 
Kself  m  a  state  of  alcoholic  ^Ppr^cla- 
tlon.    It  sits  coldly  critical,      Jias  no 
patience  with  musty  quips  and  stale 
anecdotes.     It  Is  suspicious  of  a  new 
wheeze.    Least  of  all  can  it  endure  a 
Rhetorical   fllg-ht,   even   If   the  speaker 
answers  the  test  of  western  oratory  and 
introduces    successfully  "^^^'^ 
•Tnjgle"    In  one  sentence.     A  shudder 
goes  about  the  table  If  the  man  on  his 
fe^t    saying:    "I  happen  to  have  here 
a  few  lines  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
which  I'll  now  read  with  your  permis- 
lon"  puts  a  hand  In  his  Inside  coat 
pocket  and  pulls  out  typewritten  verses. 
'    A  raconteur  is  to  he  avoided  In  private 
life.    "I  he^rd  a  good  «tory  ttie  other 
day.    Stop  me  If  you  know  it,  but  I  m 
sure  It's  Lw."    This  <>n  a  wlnd-^ep 
street    corner.  Thrice 
shunned  at  a  dinner  gtven  In Jwnor  of 
"our  distinguished  -guest.      But  he 
almost  always  "among  those  present. 

"CIVILATION" 

Mr.  Galsworthy  spoke  the  word,  "civ- 
ilisation," a  word  sadly  overworked  In 
these  days.  One  Is  tempted  to  free  the 
worid  from  It.  If  It  must  be^sed,  why 
not  In  Ks  form  "cjlvllatlon."."  ~ 

Thomas  de  Qulncey  Ih  his  biographic 
sketch  of  Sir  "William  ^Ha,mIlton  tells  us 


that  put  forth  by  Walt  "Whitman  and 
Amy  Lowell;  the  other  that  genuine 
poetry  can  owe  Its  Inspiration  not  to 
liquor  but  to  fond  memories  of  it. 

ELIOT  STREET 
Old.   dingy,   disreputable  houses; 
Drear,  dusty  windows  stretching  row 
on  row; 

Pa-wnbrokera'   shops,  hot-dog  empori- 
ums. 

And  queerer  haunts  of  queerer  trades 
and  crafts,  \ 

And  furtive  occupations  such  as  mark 

A  district  In  decay; 

And  In  the  midst,— ah,  me!  ah,  you! 
ah,  all  of  us! — 

A  Jewel  In  an  Ethlop's  earl 

Fritz  Krelsler  In  a  jazz-band! 

Correglo  In  a  comic  supplementl — 

The  venerable  Jacob's! 

A  sure  retreat  from  sorrow  It  was  once, 

E^e  grim  reform  had  done  Its  deadlyj 
work. 

I  know  now,  though  I  did  not  sense  It 

then, 

That  Fritz,   our  ■waiter,  'was  »  man 

of  sin, 

"Who  In  his  devilish  service  eagerly  did 

fetch 

Our  souls'  undoing,  namely,  these:  to 

wit: 

Tankards  of  cool  mead,  collared  ■with 

such  foam 
As  old  Ulysses  saw  upon  a  time 
Breaking  upon  the  Sirens'  rocky  home. 
Tomato  soup  of  such  an  orient  red 
As  glows  In  prayer  rugs  from  the  Hindu 
Kush! 

Beef  stew,  ambrosial,  redolent 
Of  Javan  spices  and  salt  pork  In  cubes! 
Rye  bread,  flecked  here  and  there  with 

caraway! 

Unsalted  butter,  golden  as  early  dande- 
lions! 

And  coffee  In  whose  Incense  shimmer- 
ing rose 
Mirages  of  the  dim  bazars 
Of  old  Stamboul  and  Araby  the  blest! 


paify  Is  under  the  guidance  and  always 
Intelligent  direction  of  Maurice  Schwarz, 
who  plays  the  dual  role  In  "Der  Plli- 
buk."  Practically  the  entire  personnel 
displays  marked  evidence  of  thorough 
training  under  the  systematlo  and 
thorough  hands  which  manipulate  the 
theatres  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  central  character  of  Luka,  the 
pilgrim,  was  played  by  Mr.  Schwarz. 
He  played  with  a  light  toucih,  finding  , 
contrasts,  never  unnatural.  In  the  many  i 
dharacters  Inhabiting  this  lowest  social ' 
depth.    His  understanding  of  the  mot- 
ley crew,  of  their  petty  jealoustea*  their 
futile  ambltlona  and  searching  for  re- 
venge, was  effected  -with  mASterly  re- 
pression, 

"A  Night's  Lodging,"  Of  "Tower 
Depths,"  as  It  is  more  rlfrhtly  ceiled. 
Is  not  a  drama  in  the  ordinary,  perhaps 
Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  atory  form.  It 
la  rather  a  play  of  eouls.  almost  beaten 
dull  by  the  sordid  misery  of  life.  At 
Intervals  these  souls  experience  the  In- 
trusion of  some  flickering  emotion :  or, 
I>erhaps,  death  passes  by.  At  such  times 
there  occurs  a  momentary  and  fleeting 
appearance  of  feeling  In  these  sodden 
creatures,  an  appearance  vhlch  quiokly 
gives  way  to  the  routine  curse  of  Just 
living  on  In  utter  degradation. 

Last  night  the  players  by  continued 
ensemble  playing  that  was  truly  re- 
markable obtained  the  desired  effect  of 
an  Intangible  flow  of  souls  In  ceaselees. 
changing  contact,  one  with  another. 


Alas,  of  late  the  place  Is  not  the  same; 
Its  spirit  of  jocundity  Is  fled. 
Beet  stew  needs  beer  with  something 

of  a  kick 
Or  It  becomes  straightway 
Plain  food  without  an  aureole. 
Lucullean   cates,  with  watery,  ersatz 
beer 

Bring  ne'er  a  Jot  of  comfort  to  my  soul. 
But  though  my  fare  be  nothing  but  a 
crust 

And  let  me  there'wlth  quaff 
Smooth,  vatted  cordials 
Sbat  fleam  Ilk*  molten  topast 


and 


Beakers  of  Maiweln 
And  the  liquid  A^e  contained 
In    odd -shaped    flagons,  flasks 

Brlmmmg'  with   old   Dutch  hrandies, 

gins  and  schnapps. 
And  I  survey  the  world  : 
Is  really  quite  a  decent  sori;  of  place.  , 

But,  thing)*  being  as  they  are 
t  eat  now  as  a  weary,  dismal  duty. 
And  fare  forth  B,„,i«n 
'^oTthostorrgy.  -a%=-ted  housesi 
If^^;iy,"yTwendmyway 
BackTo  {he  maddening  throngs 
Of  Tremont  Street.  ^  ^ 

Boston. 

HOHENZOULERN     AND  BIS- 
MARCK 

Lord  George  Hamilton  in  his  second 
volume  of  "Pariiamentary  Remmis- 
cences  and  Reflections.''  Just  P"^>^^^: 
says   that    ^^e    ex-emperor  and^^ 

r  hUTc^ne  ^U'f  rm  to^^^^^  - 
ir^fro^^^t^lrrCi^Oeo^---- 
'''"I„nrJ^om  where  we  met  ther*  was| 


2.  J  /JZI 

'RAFFLES' 

By  PHILIP  UALiB,  1 

COPLEY     THEATRE— "RaffJeS'"  * 
I  pla^lrTfour  acts  by      W.  Hornung  and 
Eugene   Presbrey.     Performed   by  the 
•  Henry  Jewett  Players. 

.   Mty  Bdl" 

'  M""*-^  ...Waltfr  Klni5<tfoir<l 

Ora^T/hay   ...Uonel  Pape 

noldiby  .  .   j,„r«h  Balfour 

Mrs.  }','?»'■■•■••; Katherlne  Standing 

Gwendr.llne  Conran  "oatherliK-  WllUrd 

LiKly  Melrose  phvllls  neT*1and 

I.arl.v  Efhel.   01lff'"''»  T'lmer 

Harry   Manders  "  (.Jiohola*  .Toy 

ViwOTint  Grow  e.T.   Fo'ter 

The  Earl  of  .Mnersteth   e  E  CUt» 

A.  J.  Baffles.  'w  '  ■fviiiwiy' ■WlnirfeM  1 

CurtU  Bedford  H.  ^'J^'^  .^hltcomh  I 

Merton.  willlM  E.  "Watte 

Barracloilgh   , 

While  we  with  thousands  of  others 
always    sympathize    with    the  ituper- 
tt^rbable  crook  of  polished  manners  and 
artistic  tastes  when  he  appears  on  the 
:  while  we  rejoice  at  his  outw  t- 
the  cock-sure  detective. 


stage-  while  we  rejoice  at  his  outwlt- 
t  nTihl  cock-sure  detective,  we  could 

not^ast  night  --'^""^  J^Pr^^wls  rlgh"t 
havior  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Raffles.  It  ^^^s  right 

of  him  to  return  the  >%";°"\"^^'^ 
but  how  could  he  flout  Mrs.  ^  ^^al.  tl  e 
grass  widow  as  played  by  Miss  Ba  - 
four     With  her  life  would  never  h^%e 
been  dull.    With  Gwendoline^  he  wou,d  I 

have  dragged  out  ^^^--y /X  and  all 
ventlonal  routine.    A  good  girl,  and  all 


WM. 


that:   unshaken   >"   ^er  love  for  hhn 

even  after  his  ^vid'  tn  ' 

a  superb  creature  was  Mrs  ^  Ida!  in 
her   passion,    her   Jealousy,   her  hate. 

There  must  have  l>«^"  "'•'^"'tLneris  a 
her.    She  might  have  been  Amnen^,  a 

princess   of -  Egypt.     She   ™'s!}^'  ' 
eves  "like    the   fishpools   In  Hebron 
have    Inspired   the   rhapsodic  song  of 
S^omon  %all,  lithe,  ^---'l^'f^^^l^^^ 
,n  speech  and  In  repose  how  could  Mr. 
Raffles,   with   his  talent  fo^J,*™  /'Y; 
crooked  deeds,   have  ^"'"f/'"^"  .^^ened  1 
f.asilv''  Perhaps  because  she  threatenea 
i  h!m     but    he   could   have   Umed  he. 
Perhaps  because  It  was  his  season  fo,- 

'  ^  "Rimes"  Is  a  preposterous  play,  full 
of  absurllt.e»,  ^th  a  dialogue  that  Is 
at  times  curiously  stiUe^d.  with  one  or  | 


^'■'■1'         ,'.fiK   lalk.'  as  ull  lifallli.\- 

mlnderl  persons  enjoy  drtectlva  storlci, 
especially  when  the  bunted  crook  Is  a 
gpntlenian  of  refinement  who  Is  at  his 
ease  In  evening  dress,  so  the  audience 
last  night  was  entertained  as  an  older 
generation  was  In  the  days  of  Bellew. 

Mr.  Clive  was  an  amuslngr  Raffles  with 
the  requisite  sangfroid,  and  Mr.  Klnss- 
ford  wa.s  as  desperate  a  burglar  as  ever 
c  racked  a  safe  or  shot  a  highly  respect - 
a  hie  citizen  defending  his  wife's  tiara 
and  his  own  bags  of  gold.  Miss  Willard 
uas  again  the  portrait  of  a  high-bred 
ppntlewoman.  "Ladyship,**  In  her  ca.se, 
was  not  an  Ironical  term  of  the  dra- 
ma t  lets.  Miss  Ediss  was  effective  in 
a  ^mall  part.  Miss  Standing  was  suffl- 
olently  amiable  and  trusting.  Mr. 
Foster  played  the  part  of  an  Earl— not 
a  belted  Earl,  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
probably  an  Earl  with  braces — In  an 
appropriately  honest,  hard-headed  man- 
ner. Mr.  Joy  with  his  wheeze  "quite 
unique"  evidently  amused  tlm  audience. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Wingfield, 
an  excellent  actor  in  many  parts,  was 
In  tills  Instance  miscast. 

Shaw's  "Pygmalion"  will  be  the  play 
next  week,  which  will  be  the  last  of  the 
season  at  this  theatre. 


Ijord  KorthcMffe  telling  fhs  public 
what  he  thinks  of  his  colleagues  In  thf 
E^iglish  newspaper  world  Is  eingularb 
restrained  and  courteous.  Even  in  thlf 
country  we  are  far  from  the  wild,  bar- 
baric days  In  which  the  elder  Bennett, 
Greeley  and  Raymond  Indulged  them- 
selves In  violent  abuse,  one  with  the 
other.  More  than  one  newspaper  In  the 
North  of  the  "SO's  and  'SO's  might  have 
suggested  to  Artemus  "Ward  the  Bugle- 
Horn  of  Liberty,  published  In  Baldlns- 
ville. 

"Th»  editor,  Mr.  Sllnkers.  Is  a  pol- 
ished, skarcastlc  writer.  Folks  in  these 
parts  ■will  not  soon  forget  how  he  used 
up  the  Eagle  of  Freedom,  a  family  Jour- 
nal published  at  SnootvlUe,  r.ear  here. 
The  controversy  was  about  a  plank  road. 
'The  road  may  be.  as  our  contemiX)rary 
sa.vs,  a  humbug;  but  our  aunt  Isn't  bald 
headed,  and  we  ha.T«nt  got  a  one-eyed 
sister  Sal  !  Wonder  if  the  editor  of  the 
E:agle  of  Freedom  sees  It?"  This  used 
up  the  Bagle  of  Freedom  fellow,  because 
his  aunt's  head  does  present  a  sklnn  d 
appearance,  and  his  sister  Sarah  is  very 
much  one-eyed.  For  a  genteel  home 
thrust  Mr.  Sllnkers  has  few  ekals." 

WE  THINK  HE  WILL 

The  study  of  names  In  any  language 
Is  an  unfailing  jo.v.  We  learn  from  .1 
program  of  Ija  Scala  In  Milan  th.at  the 
stage  manager  is  Willy  Wlrk.  He  will 
as  long  as  Arturo  Toscanlnl  Is  over  him. 


ENGAGE  YOUR  PASSAGE  AT  ONCE 
AND  AVOID  THE  RUSH 

"London  is  delighted  with  the  royal 
announcement  of  court  to  be  held  June 
S.  .  .  .  De-butantes  are  to  be  received 
wearing  three  seven-Inch  South  African 
ostrich  feathers."  i 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MOONSHINE 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Southey.  From 
the  Chicago  Tribune) 

tt  was  a  summer's  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done;  ' 
A  thousand  quarts  of  gin  he'd  made 

Before  the  setting  aun; 
And  by  him.  with  her  cork  machine. 
Sat  corking  grandchild  Geraldlne. 

Her  little  brother  Peterkln 

Sat  near  with  pot  of  paste, 
And  pasted  Gordon  labels  on 

With  no  regard  for  taste. 
He   stopped   and   picked  from   oft  the 
ground 

A  skull  and  said,  "What's  this  I  found  ?  ' 

Old  Kaspar  took  It  from  the  boy 

Who  stood  expectant  by, 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

A  twinkle  lit  his  eye: 
"  Tis  some  poor  dodo's  dome."  said  he, 
"Who  fell  in  the  great  victory." 

"I  find  them  everywhere."  he  said. 

"They  fell  in  windrows  and  in  ranks— 
They  -were  the  boys  who  drank  my  stuff 

And  rubbed  it  on  their  flanks. 
That  gin  of  mine  you  must  agree 
WIU  always  win  the  victory. 

"Some  die  at^once,  some  linger  weeks. 

But  may  I  here  append? 
The  way  I  brew  it  you  can  bet 

It  gets  them  in  the  end!" 
So  saying,  Kaspar  gave  a  "cluck" 
And  horses  brought  the  druggist's  truck 
GORr>ON  SEAGROVE  (Vanadis). 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  me- 
moirs of  an  English  gentlewoman  highly 
connected  In  her  native  land  were  given 
to  The  Herald  by  her  accomplished 
niece.  Miss  Sybil  Gwendolln  Eustacia 
Celarent.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
Miss  Barbara  Is  not  wholly  at  home  In 
this  country.  Thus  she  speaks  of  a 
baseball  "eleven"  and  is  curiously  mis- 
Informed  concerning  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who,  as  minister  to  England, 
preserved  our  dignity  and  honor  in  the 

civil  "•3- 


6Ar\M  i..t.LARtNI 
I. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Glimpsed  througli  the  gathering  mists 
of  the  decades,  even  the  sunshine  of 
my  youthful  years  seems  more 'mellow 
and  less  garish  than  the  llglit  of  today, 
and  an  old  English  gentlewoman,  exer- 
cising the  gentle  prerogative  which  ao- 
i;rues  to  one  of  more  than  four  score 
and  ten,  need  ask  no  pardon  for  glori- 
fying the  achievements  of  her  com- 
panions of  yesteryear.  I  have  been 
moved  by  the  recent  communications  in 
your  columns  on  the  prowess  of  the 
.American  baseball  elevens  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  With  gympathetlo  throb,  my 
heart  has  beaten  to  the  ecstatic  rhythm 
of  your  correspondents.  They  have 
seemed  at  times,  perhaps,  to  magnify 
the  minor  and  to  apotheosize  the  trivial, 
but  I  can  forgive  the  fine  ardor  of  those 
a  generation  or  two  younger  than  I. 
■  Having  run  1.000  yard.s  In  precisely 
I  two  minutes  In  September,  1842,  when 
still  merely  a  child,  and  retained  to  thi.s 
distant  day  an  Interest  In  field,  track 
and  cross-country  sports,  I  am  not  al- 
together a  stranger  to  the  starting 
"gun  "  and  the  stop-watch.  The  bite  of 
the  spikes  In  the  cinders  I  know,  and 
the  agonizing  moments  of  the  last  few 
yards  of  the  quarter  mile  dash.  With 
all  modesty  and  at  the  hazard  of  being 
charged  with  inhospitable  abuse  of  your 
columns,  let  me  say  that  T  believe  that 
■we,  of  the  sturdy  oak  and  English  bull- 
dog strain,  have  suffered  from  the  his- 
toriographers of  sports  because  of  our 
unswerving  unobtruslveness.  In  England, 
we  have  not  abolished  reticence,  unfor- 
tunately. Had  we  English  that  whole- 
some enthusiasm  which  your  correspon- 
dents display,  J  feel  sure  that  you  would 
exult  as  I  do  In  the  feats  of  my  fellow 
S^ngli.sh  and  particularly  in  the  per- 
formances of  members  of  the  little  known 
Celarent  family,  of  which  I  am  one  of 
the  few  relicts.  The  frankness  of  your 
correspondents  has  burst  the  chains  of 
my  silence. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot,  at  this  dis- 
tance from  Buckinghamshire,  quote 
book,  chapter  and  verse.  A  most  un- 
principled blackguard  (the  old  lady  can 
still  show  her  mettle  I)  to  whom  1  had 
entrusted  highly  confidential  data  for 
the  writing  of  my  private  autobiography, 
and  whose  liberal  stipend  I  had  paid  two 
years  in  advance,  has  disappeared  with 
most  of  my  memorabilia,  and  various 
tradesmen  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
dun  me  for  his  expenditure.=!.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Celarent  family,  however, 
like  your  own  American  family  of  Adam, 
one  of  whom  T  honor  highly  for  his  sa- 
voir  faire  as  (am  T  mistaken?)  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Pres- 
ident Abraham  Lincoln,  have  always 
kept  diaries.  The  feats  which  I  am  re- 
counting can  all  be  verified  by  these 
sacred  little  volumes  I  can  quote  with 
approximate  accuracy  from  memory  and 
verlf.v.  It  necessary.  later. 
Brookllne.  BARDARA  CELARENT. 
(To  Be  Continued.) 

A  LOWDOWN  TRICK,  SAYS  R.  H.  L. 
(An  AdT.  ini  Vbc  Savanna,  III.,  Journal) 
$5.00  REWARD 
Will  be  given  to  any  person  who  can 
furnish  the  information  that  will  lead 
to  the  conviction  of  the  miscliievoua 
boy  who  put  the  fly  into  my  air  pumo 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  down  to 
<;it  on  my  nose  and  annoy  we  while 
I  was  under  water  knowing  that  T 
could  not  brush  it  off  while  diving 
for  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  Co.  at  Sa- 
vanna, 111.  Address 
HENRY  H.  HOFFMAN.  The  Diver, 
XQll  a.  Second  St,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


BLOSSOM  SEELEY 

HEADS  KEITH'S  BILL 


j  Presents  Long  Program  Under  Title 

of  "Miss  Syncopation" 

j  Blossom  'Seeley,  assisted  by  Bennle 
Fields,  Warner  Gault  and  Harry  Stover, 
!  in  "Miss  Syncopation."  is  the  feature 
lect  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
j  this  week. 

Miss  Seeley's  program  Is  without  varl- 
jatlon.  for  ail  her  songs  are  in  the  jazz 
i  Teln.    But  she  sings  them  well  and  the 
length  of  her  program  is  one  that  might 
tre  a  more  robust  physique:  yet  the 
comedienne  la  as  fresh  and  eager  at  the 
I  end  as  earlier  in  the  performance:  be- 
!  sides  this  she  Is  seen  In  several  dances 
j  In  vigorous  rhythm. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Moss  and 
I  Frye.  returned  in  a  new  act  in  much 
!  the  same  controversial  style  as  former- 
1  ly  e"mployed:  "Rolfe's  Revue."  a  listless 
and  spiritless  musical  sketch:  Sully  anu 
Houghton.  In  song  and  dance;  Pressler 
and  Klaiss.  comedians  and  Instrumen  - 
talists; Ruth  Budd,  a  versatile  and  irre- 
pressible miss.>pne  of  the  hits  of  the  bill, 
in  a  real  aerial  thriller :  Crafts  and  Ha- 
ley, comedians  and  singers,  and  "The 
Three  Rubes,"  In  an  old-time  knocka- 
bout  act,    that  brought  back  pleasant 
memories   of   the   early   days   of  this 
theatre. 


We  said  a  few  days  ago.  In  strict  oon- 
fldenoo,  that  we  purposed  to  read  Mayne 
Reld'B  "Wild  Huntress"  this  summer  If 
we  could  find  the  book  in  a  shop  where 
Ithe  once  "quick  sellers"  are  now  dust- 
covered  and  forgotten.  We  havs  re- 
ceived a  letter  that  might  discourage 
others  from  Mr.  C.  F.  C.  of  Waterbury, 
jet.: 

!  "I  Shall  be  Interested  to  hear  your  re- 
port, when  you  have  read  some  of 
Mayne  Reld'a  stories,  as  you  say  you 
are  going  to  do.   I  have  tried  It.  Within 

I  recent  time  I  have  re-read  'The  Scalp 
Hunters'  and  'Afloat  In  the  Forest,'  and 

■'  was  considerably  disappointed.    I  used 

I  to  think,  when  a  boy,  that  the  latter 

jWas  the  best  story  ever  written,  and  for 
several  years  have  been  hoping  to  come 
across  It  and  anticipating  the  pleasure 
of  reading  It  again.  But  it  was  very  flat 
and  unprofitable  at  my  time  of  life.  I 
am  afraid  I  am  losing  my  grip.  But  I 
tried  It  on  my  grandchildren,  and  they 
jwouldn't  stand  for  It  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  The  modern  taste  Is 

(different.  It  may  have  been  spoiled  by 
too  much  literary  jazz,  or  It  may  be  re- 

!  fined  beyond  the  quality  of  those  old 
tales  that  once  gave  me  so  much  satis- 
faction.   My  sensations  were  very  much 

j  the  same  as  they  were  when  I  tried  to 
read  over  some  of  Beadle's  and  Munro's 

I  dime  novels.  They  weren't  the  same." 


These  experiments  are  mterestlng. 
Last  summer  we  read  one  or  two  of  the 
RoUo  books,  also  Jacob  Abbott's  Marco 
Paul  series,  and  were  greatly  enter- 
tained. "Rollo's  Travels"  Is  now  on 
our  desk:  "a  new  edition,  revised  by 
the  author,"  published  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  little  book 
in  blue  and  gold  was  a  blrthd-.iy  present 
in  1862.  one  of  the  few  reminders  of 
boyhood  left  to  us.  What  would  we  not 
give  today  for  the  copy  of  Alexander 
Selkirk's  adventures,  with  grotesque, 
rude  wood  cuts,  in  colored  boards  (blue 
or  green?)  and  for  the  English  edition 
of  the  Boy's  Own  Book,  not  the  Ameri- 
can reprint!  Alas,  they  disappeared  long 
ago  with  "Dick  and  His  Friend  Pldus," 
"The  Boy  Tar,"  Mother  Goose  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Wood's  Natural  History  for 
the  "Xoung,  with  engrossing  information 
about  ch3  Koodoo  and  the  Wapiti,  a-.d 
other  treasures,  rewards  for  surpris- 
ingly good  behavior. 


"RoUo'a  Travels"  Is  a  little  master- 
piece. Note  the  simplicity  and  the  di- 
rectness of  the  opening, 

"KoUo'a  father  was  going  to  take  a 
joumey,'^nd  he  was  considering  whether 
It  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  take 
Rollo  with  him. 

"  'You  will  find  such  a  boy  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,'  said  his  mother. 

"  'True,'  replied  his  father;  "I  expect 
that,' 

"  'And  the  expense  win  be  consider- 
able.' she  added. 

"  'Yes.'  said  Mr.  Holiday,  'there  will 
be  some  additional  expense.  They  gen- 
erally charge  half-price  for  a  boy.'  " 

Again  we  look  with  delight  on  the 
picture  of  Mr,  Holiday,  plug-hatted  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  explaining 
to  Rollo,  in  short  jacket  and  the  tra- 
I  d'tional  oap,  the  mysterious  operations 
I  of  that  "ponderous  piece  of  machinery," 
the  main  shaft. 


A  May-Day  Feast  In  the  F^ellsway 

Come  out.  come  out,  come  out,  come  out. 

come  out  to  the  fields  of  Godl 
Come  out  to  the  light  and  scenes  as 

briglit  aa  angels  ever  trod; 
Come  from  the  heat  of  the  city  street 

and  the  haunts  of  carking  care, 
And  lengthen  your  life  where  health  Is 

rite  in  the  boundless,  balmy  air. 

Come  out  to  the  Pellsway  Park  -with  me 

—to  sights  as  sweetly  fair 
As  ever  gleam  In  the  dreamer's  dream 

or  the  souls  of  the  blese-ed  share 
And  the  lips  of  the  trees  and  the  kiss  of 

the  breeze  wUl  soothe  your  jloul  and 

brow 

Until  you  believe,  as  their  spells  they 
weave,  that  heaven  Is  here  and 
now. 

Come  out,  come  out  from  the  murky 
mart,  come  out  to  the  templed 
grove 

And  list  to  the  oroon  of  the  streamlet's 

rune  and  the  robin's  song  of  love 
And  the  flowers  will  lift  up  their  dew- 
flUed  cup  while  the  sprite  of  the 
I         woodland  hies 

j  With  the  balmy  wine  of  the  columbine 
to  drink  to  your  lips  and  eyes. 

!  Come  out  with  me  to  the  May-day  feast 
I  — on  a  cloth  of  gold  outspread — 
I  Where  the  forest  priest  will  bless  the 

least  as  well  as  the  haughty  head; 
I  And  the  grass  wUl  dance  In  a  fairy 

trance  and  the  winds  -will  play  for 
I  thee 

'And  your  cares  wlU  fleet  In  the  music 
'         sweet  of  Nature's  symphony. 
:  JAMES  T.  GALLAGHER, 

j  Chaxlosto^wn, 

Memoirs  of  Miss  Celarent 

n. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Last  summer  In  your  Cambridge  Bta- 


Uuiii,  which  I  irrouiiy  aamire,  aitnougn 
it  lacks  to  some  extent  both  privacy 
and  Intimacy,  1  eaw  a  negro  youth 
ii.imed  Gourdln  outleap  the  younc  men 
of  Combrldgo  and  oxford  and  make  a 
Wrorld'h  record — excolUng  his  advcr- 
.saries  by  auma  Inches.  Your  newspaper 
hud  much  to  nay  of  this  leap,  and 
properly  so.  Watching  hlni,  my  mind 
went  back  86  or  70  years  to  Home, 
whure.  on  a  soft  night  of  January  (not 
to  know  Rome  In  January  Is  not  to 
know  Rome  at  all!)  I  cleared  a  dis- 
tance of  either  26  feet  and  six  Inches  or 
26  feet  and  five  inches,  without  tlie  aid 
of  spikes  or  a  take-off  of  wood.  The 
occasion  of  the  leap  and  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  will  be  set  forth  in 
full  by  my  autoblographer.  I  may  add, 
however,  that  there  nan  be  no  con- 
troversy as  to  the  distance.  An  Eng- 
lish army  officer  of  an  old  county  fam- 
ily measured  the  distance  about  a  week 
later,  the  Imprints  of  my  heels  being 
clear  and  unmistakable.  Even  now  1 
can  feel  the  sweep  of  the  Italian  air 
as  I  rose  to  face  a  white  gibbous 
moon  and.  as  If  a-wlng,  landed  beau- 
tifully to  the  frenzied  exclamations  of 
"Well  Jumped,  Indeed!"  I  have  always 
insisted  that  records  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  accepted  unless  verified  within 
five  days,  and  therefore  am  quite  will- 
ing that  the  record  of  the  ambitious 
young  negro  should  remain  unimpaired. 
Other  members  of  the  Celarent  fam- 
ily, men  and  women,  have  accomplished 
feats  equally  striking  and  withheld  from 
public  scrutiny  with  equal  fortitude.  A 
grandfather  on  my  father's  side.  Col. 
Prlorls,  was  the  most  Indomitable 
meerschaum  colorlst  of  his  time,  and 
could  make  his  canine  teeth  articulate 
through  an  English  sovereign.  A  grand- 
uncle.  Col.  William  Felapton,  who  had 
a  most  extraordinary  length  of  arm  and 
breadth  of  palm,  once  walked  five 
furlongs  on  his  hands,  the  last  100  yards 
backward,  although  60  years  old  at  the 
time  and  at  least  a  pound  heavier  than 
In  his  prime.  To  my  mind,  he  really 
invalidated  the  record  by  stopping  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  supporting  himself 
the  while  on  one  hand.  To  some,  this 
sillght  pause  was  most  ontertalnlng. 
but  I  have  always  regarded  It  as  In  the 
nature  of  a  feat  of  virtuosity  and  a  dis- 
play of  wretched  manners,  uaworthy  of 
an  English  gentleman.  It  Is  a  tradl-  : 
tion  In  the  family  that  he  was  the  orig- 
inal of  the  well  known  Father  William 
of  Lewis  Carroll's  parody.  I 
BARBARA  CELARENT.  I 
(To  Be  Concluded)  I 

Who  Is  the  boy  marble  champion  In 
Greater  Boston?  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Philadatshia  ha.va  their  glorious 
heroes,  whose  pictures  recently  adorned 
the  journals  of  those  cities.  The  mayor 
of  New  York  was  pictured  on  his  knees, 
dignifying  the  occasion  by  plumping  his 
marble.  Why  is  not  Mayor  Curley  alive 
to  the  situation?  Is  Boston  "oft  the 
map,"  as  some  insist? 

"W.  H.  D."  irfforms  us  by  letter  that 
"among  many  of  the  old  West  end 
crowd  'th'>  favorUi*  gajrves  were  'three 
holes'  and  'line  up.'  We  used  agates 
(glass),  jaspers  (wtilte  marbles)  and 
twossers  (clay).  Playing  for  'keeps 
was  the  rule." 

Why  "jaspers  (white"?)  This  variety 
of  quartz  is  usually  red,  yellow  or  brown. 
Seeking  information,  we  turned  to  the 
great  dialect  dictionary.  It  failed  us. 
We  learned,  however,  that  "Jasper"  Is 
a  name  given  to  Brighton  (Eng.)  fisher- 
men; also  to  a  louse;  that  a  jasper- 
crab  is  a  kind  of  apple. 

Is  there  any  trustworthy  history  of 
marbles?  The  game  was  apparently  first 
mentioned  In  English  literature  at  the 
end  of  the  17tli  century.  Samuel  Rogers, 
the  poet  with  the  biting  tongue,  counted 
shooting  the  marble  through  the  ring 
among  the  pleasures  of  memory. 


I  We  should  like  to  see  match  garres 
in  Boston;  The  picked  team  of  the  Som- 
!  erset  Club  against  that  of  the  Algon- 
jquln;  or  the  Back  Bay  experts  against 
I  those  of  the  South  end.  Skill  and  ex- 
ercise at  marbles  should  not  'be  ccnflned 
!  to  boys;  let  stalwart,  bewhlskered  men 
i  knuckle  down  and  snout  "Fen  every- 
I  things,"  as  in  the  days  of  turbulent 
■  boyhood.  Mart)l6s  thus  played  would 
1  make  for  civic  solidarity. 


j ADVANTAGES    OF    A  COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 

i  "Chauffeui^Well  recommended.  Har- 
vard graduate,  7  years'  experience  wICh 
different  machines,  desires  position  with 
private  family." 

THE   SONG    OF   THE  GARBAGE 
SORTER 

Miss  M.  L.  H.  yesterday  Identified  as 
her  property  a  diamond  ring  found  by 
a  garbage  sorter. — Boston  Herald. 
I  ll  tell  thee  everything  I  can; 

There's  little  to  relate. 
I  met  an  evil-smelling  man, 

A-Ieaning  on  a  gate. 
"Who  are  ycu,   aromatic  one; 

What  perfume  do  you  use?" 
His  answer  buzzed  about  my  head 

As  flies  around  his  shoes. 

He  said,  "I  look  for  garbage-cans 

That  grow  along  the  street. 
And  whi^n  I've  found  the  joyous  things 

I  know  the  rich  have  eaten. 
I  lift  the  lid;  there  fills  the  air 


A  faint  aroma,  shed 
From  onion  skins  and  lemon  peels. 
And  green  and  mouldy  bread. 

■'And  then  my  happy  work  begins; 

I  carefully  pick  out 
The  useless  bones  and  talis  and  fins 

That  grow  among  the  trout. 
Then  pieces  of  old  apple  pies. 

And  rare,  delightful  cheese; 
The  tears  of  joy,  they  fill  my  eyes. 

And  make  me  drool  and  sneeze. 

"For  always  I  recall  the  day 

•Which  In  my  memory  clings. 
When  garbage  cans  were  used  to  hide 

Expensive  diamond  rings. 
I've  laid  a  tidy  sum  aside. 

I'll  hang  myself  a  wreath. 
Today  the  Garbage  Sorter's  Bride 

Wears  diamonds  in  her  teeth." 

Belmont.  A.  M.  T. 


CRITERION 
(For  As  the  World  Wass) 
I  love  her  eo  I  hardly  know 

If  others  find  her  fair. 
To  me  the  sky  is  in  her  eye. 
The  sunshine  In  her  hair. 

If  others  praise  her  lovely  way* 
Or  Blng  her  sweetness  rare. 

Why.  then  X  see,  In  some  diwree. 
Their  judgment's  really  fair. 

But  If  they  pass  my  precious  lass 
And  never  note  her  grace. 

They  simply  show  they  do  not  know 
Perfection's  form  and  face. 

— Clarissa  Brooks. 

Worcester. 


MEMOIRS  OF  MISS  CELARENT 

(Concluded.) 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Col.  Camestres,  who  was  an  uncle  on 
my  father's  side  (my  mother's  kin  were 
somewhat  lacking  in  virility)  and  who 
died  without  male  Issue,  once  "chinned", 
himself  71.'?  times  befo.-e  breakfast,  al- 
though carrying  in  his  torso  two  French 
bullets  which  the  French  presented  toj 
him  at  Waterloo,  and  having  no  thumb 
on  his  right  hand.  A  most  remarkablei 
character  was  "Cammy."  He  could; 
stand  on  his  head  on  a  slack  wire,  never 
wore  underwear  o-  a  greatcoat  even  in 
the  most  severe  weather  and.  as  a  young 
man,  ran  down  a  fox  after  a  pursuit  of  j; 
25  miles. 

Other  unheralded  feats  of  my  family 
throng  my  memory  In  my  moments  of, 
retrocognltlon.  On  her  18th  birthday  my 
aunt,  the  Honorable  Festino  Baroko,  2d,i 
leaped  ove  ■  a  hurdle  six  feet  high  in  our' 
great  living  room,  in  the  presence  of  a 
score  of  guests,  who  were  attending  a 
week-end  house  party  one  bank  holiday. 
Three  of  the  gentlemen  who  saw  this 
remarkable  Jump  broke  off  their  engage- 
ments by  mail  the  next  day  and  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her.  She  accepted 
them  all,  only  to  marry  eventually  a 
cousin  25  years  her  senior.  My  own 
father.  In  an  age  when  pole  vaulting  was 
not  sufficiently  dignified  to  ba  called 
anvthlng  but  "stick  sailing,"  sur- 
mounted a  rope  15  feet  high.  An  aunt, 
whose  picture  I  shall  probably  Include 
In  my  autobiography,  ran  100  yards  in 
the  dark  of  a  rainy  night  In  10  seconds 
precisely,  her  way  lighted  only  by  the' 
lanterns  of  half  a  dozen  servants.  To 
be  sure,  the  course  was  along  a  slight 
declivity,  but  the  pitch  was  not  too 
pronounced. 

My  enthusiasm,  I  fear,  has  fallen  into 
verbosity,  but  I  feel  that  the  baseball 
athletes  of  years  ago  may  be  mildly 

Interested.   

(MISS)  BARBARA  CEL.ARENT. 

Yes,  C.  F.  C,  a  friend  of  our  college 
days,  we  are  going  to  read  "The  Wild 
Huntress,"  "The  Rifle  Rangers."  "The 
White  Chief  "The  Quadroon."  even 
"Lost  Lenore,"  If  we  can  obtain  them. 
Alas,  our  purse  does  not  allow  us  to 
order  the  15  volume  edition  of  Mayne 
Reid'.-i  works,  published  in  1868.  Would 
that  we  could  find  a  copy  of  "The  Dead 
Letter"  that  appeared  in  Beadle's  Maga- 
zine Would  we  again  be  thrilled  by 
some  of  those  dime  novels— "Seth 
Jones."  "Silverheels,  the  Delaware 
Chief,"  "Mad  Mike,  the  Death  Shot," 
"Snaky  Snodgrass"?  There  was  an  ap- 
preciative review  of  Beadle's  Dime 
Novels  In  the  North  American  Review 
years  ago.  In  the  60's,  If  we  do  not  err. 

THE  WELL-TRAINED  PEDESTRIAN 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
R  H.  L.:  I  was  calm.ly  crossing  the 
street  near  the  campus  just  after  dark 
■vith  my  mind  full  of  a  sonnet  to  Taine. 
I  had  the  matter,  the  enthu.«lasm,  there 
■  ere  certain  mechanical  difficulties  with 
which  I  pleasingly  occupied  myself— 
when  a  touring  car  came  up  silently  and 
bumped  me.  I  dusted  off  the  machine 
where  H  had  bumped  against  my  muddy 
trousers,  gave  the  lady  at  the  wheel  my 
address  in  case  she  wished  to  sue,  of- 
fered to  tow  her  car  to  the  nearest  gar- 
age (I  was  walking),  gallantly  raised  my 
hat— the  CPT  was  able  to  depart  under 
Its  own  power — and  proceeded  home. 
This,  my  friends  tell  me.  Is  the  pro- 
.  edu're  of  all  well  traltied  and  up-to-date 
i^edestrlans  this  season. 

THE  PROFESSOR. 

AND  NOW  GOOD-BY  TO  THE^;<R" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
auditory  nerves  of  your  correspondents 
who  reproduce  in  writing  what  they 
iiear  in  re  the  Boston  "r."  I  am  not 
j  a  Bostonian.  I  came  here  after  four 
■■•ears  in  the  Northwest  and  middle  West. 
Pronunciation  here  is  a  balm  to  my  out- 
'  raged  ear.  It  is  English  pronunciation. 
And  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear,  that  the 
highbrows  of  other  parts  of  the  country 
"work  live  devil,"  as  a  Ja,panese  friend 
of  mine  puts  It,  to  acquire  Boston's 
broad  "a"  and  to  auppreaa  their  exag- 
gerated "r'a."  F.  P.  I* 


HOW  TO   KNOW  THE  WILD  BOOT 
LEGGERS 
1.  Mereatorlbus  Vulgarlus  Ginensls. 

ORDINARY  GIN  PEDDLER 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
Habitat.  Mostly  In  hotel  lobbies  In  the 
loop.    Groups  of  these  birds  are  often 
seen  walking  sedately  around.  They  are 
very  active,  usually  after  sundown. 

Song,  A  wild,  sweet,  rippling  repetltloii 
that  sounds  much  like  "I  kin  put  yuh 
nex'  ter  sum  gin."  He  repeats  this  re- 
frain over  and  over.  And  ah.  Indeed, 
how  sweet  It  sounds  to  the  thirsty  dwell- 
ers of  the  great  Chicago  Sahara. 

Alarm  note.  A  harsh,  "Nix,  pipe  de 
dry  cop."  .  , 

Nest.  Often  in  the  back  of  a  drug 
store  or  a  garage.  In  the  nest  of  this 
bird,  which  Is  often  a  plain  pme  box  or 
a  bundle  of  old  newspapers,  can  some- 
times be  found  from  one  to  six  eggs  oi 
quart  size,  with  bright  labels  pasted  on 

them.   

POST.VOLSTEa"d      brain  STIMU- 
LANTS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Turning  the  corner  of  Marlboro  street 
and  Arlington  street  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon I  was  astounded  to  see  at  the 
austere  door  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
building  a  cluster  of  four  common  milk 
bottles.  There  was  no  way  of  telling 
which  department  had  ordered  them— 
the  Atlantic,  the  Living  Age,  the  House 
Beautiful  or  the  Press;  or  whether,  as  I 
suspect,  each  department  has  one  bot- 
tle If  1  can  get  around  there  early 
some  morning  no  doubt  I  can  examine 
the  labels.  Is  this  certified  milk  for 
weaning  babies,  or  merely  pasteurized 
milk  for  the  making  of  gruel  for  tooth- 
less old  men  or  for  clouding  the  tea  of 
BOSElpy  old  women?  I  wonder.  Much 
hangs  on  those  labels.  Ironically  enough 
the  bottles  were  empty  last  Saturday. 
And  they  were.  If  not  stimulating,  at 
least  pure.  I  could  look  straight  through 
them  and  see  that  the  proteins,  vlta- 
miiies  and  that  sort  of  thing  were  gone. 
Cambridge.    M.  HOJIAIS. 

WHY  WAS  "UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN" 
OMITTED? 
(From  the  Warsaw,  Ind..  r>all.y  TImesI 
The  last  number  of  the  program  was 
given     by     the     English  department. 
Sketches  of  several  Shakespearian  plays, 
Including     "A     Mid-Summer     Night  s 
Dream."  "Macbeth,"  "Ivanhoe,  Ham- 
let" were  given. 


When  he  l,s  at  a  loss  for  a  ^;"-d  ami 
savs,  "A-a-h,"  then  you  may  scintillate. 
,    Phonetic  spelling  Is  far  more  pracU- 
'  cal  than  the  old  cut  and  dried  system. 
Insist  that  It  be  accepted  in  y°"^  office^ 
Be  cheerful  always.    A  popular  song 
trilled  with  the  latest  vaudeville  .^1  de 
up  to  and  descending  from  the  'higher 
tones  works  wonders  sometimes.  The 
song  must  contain  an  allusion  to  Bj 
bee"  (sometime  mispronounced  Bu-h> 
bee)   "Mother."  or  "Daddy";  or  It  must 
deal  with  some  distant  geographical  lo-, 
cation,  "Down  on  the"  or     Down  in  , 
something  or  other,  to  have  full  effect. 

■^!?Rh  a  little  practice  you  can  secure 
a  Shocked  Expression  ^'hich  can  be 
used  with  telling  effect  v^^e"  ^^e  Boss 
comments  upon  a  cancellation  or  has 
had  a  high  golf  Bcore.  In  the  per- 
fected stage  this  Expression  Is  ;vorth 
a  box  of  chocolates  any  time  iou  may 
wish  to  wear  It. 

Physical  fitness  Is  essential  to  men- 
tal klertness.  Each  afternoon  fron, 
3:40  until  4  o'clock  you  must  knock 
lan  eraser  about  the  office  using  the 
spare  niblick  from  your  employer  s  coat 
closet.  Too  much  writing  upon  the 
typewriter  will  overdevelop  the  arm 
muscles.    Do  not  overexerclse  In  that 


way. 
Boston. 


iMiiiB^  powders,^ 
d  hoary  evernia  \ 
lainl  oak-ir...>.-,  .u-  also  used  for  cypruB 
powder.  Cooley  gives  recipes  for  poudre 
de  chlpre  de  Montpelller  and  poudre  de 
chlpre  aux  Fleurs  d'Oranges.  The  Her- 
aid  has  received  a  "pome"  suggested  by 
1  the  allusion  to  Huysman's  "A  Rebours 
'  a  few  days  ago. — Ed. 

NOSE-TALQIA 

'  A  traveler  from  some  storied  land 
Told  of  the  spice  of  Samarcand; 
Of  sandal,  cinnamon  and  m>Trh 
Of  musk  and  clove  and  lavender. 

I  left  my  own  malodorous  town. 
Sailing  far  seas  botK  up.  and  down. 
To  smell  of  jasmin  and  of  rose 
And  feast  my  poor  mistreated  nose. 

,  I  breathed  wistaria  In  Japan, 
I  smelled  of  Roman  otiban. 
The  aching  scent  of  columbine. 
The  slight  bouquet  of  Spanish  wine.  | 

Ten  years  I  wandered;  then  returned,  | 
Sniffed  once  — sniffed  twice,  and  only 
I  learned 
No  orient  perfume  smelled  bo  sweet, 
A^  did  the  glue  works  dow-^J^V^-^treet.^ 

:    Dartmouth  College. 


a  lie 


yolil 
llle! 
iOt 

[jut  my 

burli 
(Wt  Hi 

plBJi 

Jam! 
Ij  Alt 


THE    IDEAL  STENOGRAPHER 

As  the  World  W^ags: 

Having  studied  long  upon  the  problems 
of  the  genus  stenographer,  studied  con- 
structively. If  I  may  say  so,  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  offering  to  that  class  of  noble,  ^ 
self-sacrlficing  women  suggestions  of 
value  In  Improving  mental,  physical 
and  financial  status.  The  following  will 
perfect  even  a  novice  in  that  honorable 
profession.  Let  her  but  secure  the  de- 
sired secretarial  position.  These  rules 
will  carry  her  to  the  heights;  and  to 
one  already  engaged  In  stenographic 
work  the  value  is  simply  inestimable. 
The  suggestions  are  addressed  in  per- 
son to  the  ultimate  user. 

Remember  that  a  business  letter  must 
be  formal.  Disregard  such  a  dictated 
salutation  as  "My  Dear  Bob.'  Bus  - 
ness  is  business.  "Dear  Mr.  Jones  is 
the  correct  form. 

Perfect  a  haughty  bearing  upon  the 
ice  man  or  your  janitor.  He  doesn't 
mind,  and  it  is  well  to  be  trained  In 
receiving  a  customer  who  calls  In  per- 
son to  hand  your  employer  a  contract. 

Practise  faithfully  looking  pale  before 
a  mirror.    Any  mirror  will  do  nicely, 
even  one  in  an  elevator.    It  may  be  the- 
!  means  of  a  day  off  later.    Very  impor- 
tant.  

Always  reply,  "What  did  you  say? 
to  any  question. 

Practise  the  old-fashioned  curtsey. 
Nothing  pleases  a  big  man  more  than 
to  be  so  greeted  after  a  night  out. 

Always  insist  that  any  one  called  by 
telephone  Is  In  an  Important  confer- 
ence It  the  caller  refuses  to  leave  his 
number,  say  "A-a-al-1-1  RIGHT"  and 
at  the  final  "T"  bang  the  receiver  in 
his  ear.  If  he  had  given  you  his  num- 
ber you  would  not  follow  latest  office 
practice  methods  by  jotting  It  down. 
Forget  It, 

Be  congenial.  Few  things  can  so 
pleasantly  break  the  tedium  of  the 
day's  grind  as  can  a  merry  quip  in- 
iected    Into   the    midst    of  dictation. 


A  PADDED  SELL  | 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Women-haters  prate  to  us  of  Apples 
of  Sodom— fair  without  but  ashes  within 
—and  many  a  man  used  to  learn  that 
his  Baby-Doll  was,  figuratively,  stuffed 
with  sawdust;  yet  now  there  Is  not  the 
excessive  padding  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago.   We  no  longer  see  the  results 
oT  the  hip-pads,  "bustles,"  "rats'  and 
;  Similar  padding.   •   •   •  . 
Some  of  the   women   seem   to  have 
transferred   their   padding  to  w^hat  Is 
analogous  to  padded  pay  rolls    for  to- 
day's  paper   has    an   interesting  Item 
about     "padding     pegging  accounts, 
whatever  that  means.   It  appears  there 
1,  some  strong  incentive  among  the  te  e- 
nhone  operators  to    mcrease   the  sum 
tota"  of  rings  to  subscribers;  conse- 
auently  If  one  real  call  is  magnified  by 
?wo  or  three  needless  rings,  the  oper- 
aTors  are  so  much  In.   "Wholver  makes 
two  blades  of    grass  grow  where  one 
grewbefore  is  a  benefactor  to  the  human 
race  "  but  what  is  the  general  benefit 
of   thus   summoning  subscribers  from 
their  work  to  answer  the  telephone? 
A<:  a  result,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
rings  to  this  office  are:  "Wrong  num- 
i  bor   please  excuse  It."  whereupon  my 

mildest  exclamation  Is:  "Sold  again! 
'  CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

School  teachers  In  Massachusetts  are 
held  tn  high  honor:  witness  the  recent 
episodes  in  pedagogue  life.  What  aj 
contract  to  the  drudgery  of  the  instruc- 
tor In  t»ie  West!  The  following  letter 
was  received,  we  are  Informed,  by  - 
teacher  In  Illinois: 

"Teacher?  You  talk  all  time  bout  my 
boys  maneW-Now  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand he  has  as  much  maners  as  any 
one-You  alnt  got  no  maners  yourself 
talking  all  titme  bout  him.  "Wy  his  pa 
has  eTgant  maners.  I  ^ave  seen  hlrn  a 
meals  three  times  a  day  1°  ^^^Jj'f 
and  I  haint  ne^er  seen  him  help  hlmseit 
frbutter  once  without  llckln  his  knife 
In  clean  first.  You  better  look  a^some 
others  and  let  my  boy  lone  Franks 
mothers  who  nose  good  ^ariers 

<?nme  oblected  n  our  little  village  vo 
the  master  of  the  high  school  because 
wmter  he  pulled  off  his  leg  boots  and 
;  sat  with  carpet  slippers  ""^he  platform 
This  however,  was  not  brought  up  at 
Towm  melung,  where  the  excitement  was 
usually  over  highways  brldges^d  the 
superintendent  of  «^h°°'^' ,  ^'^^^ck- 
towm  meetings!  The  " °ab^c 

frock,  the  expressman,  the  \'very  stable 
keeper,  argued  against  or  with  the  law 
yer    tl  e  banker  and  the  mitilster  and 
often  outshone  them  in  force,  direct 
ness  and  good  sense. 

CONCERNING  CHYPRE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

the  list  of  perfumes  mentioned  m 
He.-ald  of  May  17.  ohypre  is  not 
incl>.ded.  Leonard  Merrick  In  "Conrad 
m  Quest  of  His  Youth"  mentioned  t 
twice.  -WTiat  is  It  and  how  does  It 
smelf-    I  do  not  nnd  the  word  In  anV 

dlctl«nary.  Perh^P^  ^i'„,„,!?f  right' 
Johnson  knows.  the  spelling  rlght^ 
In  the  vicinity  of  his  Clamport  I  see  a 
sign  each  summer, 

KohogSvfor  Sail. 

Is  chypre  a  mash? 


Jn 
The 


EARLY   PHOTOGRAPHY  | 

As  the  World  Waga:  j 
An  American  scientist.  Dr.  John  Will- 1 
lam  Draper,  made  the  first  photographic 
portrait  of  a  human  being  In  the  world. 
This  distinguished  honor  was  reserved 
for  his  "sister,  Dorothy.  Catherine  Dra- 
per who,  with  white  powdered  face 
ikt'  in  full' sunlight  for  30  minutes  be- 
tlfore   the  camera  on  the   roof  of  the  ^ 

University  of  New  YorK.     The  result 
"  was  a  dagtiorreotype,  which  derived  Its 
name    from    the    Inventor,  Daguerre 
(1839K 

Although  England  Is  relticta.nt  to  as- 
cribe the  glory  of  the  "greatest  boon 
to  humanity"  to  France,  her  own 
Henry  Fox  Talbot,  having  succeeded  In 
obtaining  a  photographic  Image  on  pa- 
per whereas  Daguerre  produced  one  on 
a' polished  silver  surface— her  sclenflflo 
authorities  gladly  do  honor  to  America, 
recognizing  the  illustrious  achievement 
of  Dr  Draper.  Even  the  conservative 
Dr  J  M  Eder — considered  by  many 
the  greatest  living  authority  in  pho- 
tographic science— while  acknowledging 
the  supreme  debt  which  the  world  owes 
to  Daguerre— regards  Dr.  Draper  as  the 
one  who  made  the  first  portrait  photo- 

^U^'^s  curious  to  note  the  historical 
discrepancies  that  exist  In  America  In 
regard  to  the  early  photographic  actlvl 
ties  They  are  based  on  assertions 
made  by  rival  claimants.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  1  enumerate  them  -mtn- 
out  comment. 
.    Aug.  19,  1839.    Daguerre  process  dls 

^'°s'ep^t  25,  1839,  letter  giving  btlei 
details  published  in  the  United  States 
Gazette,  .       ^  * 

Oct  14,  1839.  Seger  takes  detaUa  to 
New  York  from  Philadelphia  (?) 

Oct  1«.  1839.    Still-llfe  picture  made 
bv  Caxton  of  Philadelphia.  - 
November,   1839.  ^.^e^'T^v^^Vf^r 
1    traits  made  by  Cornelius,  in  his  back 
'  '  vard  at  Philadelphia. 
!■      Nov     C?),    1839.     StUl-llfe  pictures 
made  "by  Ptof.  Samuel  Morse  in  New 

^D^cember,  1839.  Daguerreotype  proc- 
es^  improved  (quicksilver  making  por- 
traits possible)  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Goddard 

"jr^'^fls^"  First  French  daguerreo- 

''?:b'"?6 'lS4r' CorTeUu^s  opens  studio 
*n  Philadelphia,  and  makes  first  pro- 
^sslonal"  portraits,  at  a  charge  of  $5 

^^March  6   1840.  The  above  exhibited  at 

"'^aT^rsTmo'  •  Dr^^^^^^^  (of 
his  sister)  in^New^ork.^  ^^^^^  ■ 

We  thank  Mr.  French  for  this,  Inter- 
esUng  information,  but  our  Q"ef '""^ 
remain  unanswered.  Who  was  Uie  flr.st 
IHake  portrait  Photographs  in  Boston? 
Where  was  his  studio?— Ed. 
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B.  H.  G. 

Oivnre  Is  the  French  name  for  the 
.  ^?n^  of    Cypnis.     In    English  cypre 
cvpre   cypS  clpr^.  clper)  Is  an  obso-1 
e.e  Engll^^  word  for  "the  henna-shrub 
,  with  fragrant  white  Aowers,  found  h. 
ThP  T  evant  "    It  also  was  used  by  con- 
u:io';"for'"cypt.ss."    But  the  perfurne 
is  known  as  cypms  powder,  poudre  de 
cvpre  or  poud.^  de  ch.pre,    Cooley  m 
"ThA    Toilet    and    Cosmetic    Arts  an 
mvatuaWe  book:  our  copy  once  belonged 


ADD  "UNNATURAL  HISTORY" 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 

T  -4.  wioro  In  from  Alaska  two  weeks 

ago  with  fl^'e  "ons  of  sealskin  coats.  You 

1  Theres  a  guy  named  Woods  which 

Uves   n  a  certlln  cove  along  the  coast, 

which  is  a  wonderful  designer  of  w.m- 
«hich  IS  a  w  jj^g  ^g^^g 

mens  coats^  "^al°of  scissors,  a  needle 
r'd\^ome  thread?  and  ketches  the  baby 
seals  Without  hurtln'  them,  he  sepa- 
.  *h»rr,  from  there  skins,  which  he 
rates  them  ^  style,  sews  the 

trims  up  m  the  ^"Ire^^^J  ^ 
buttons  on  and  P^'s  ^l^^;^,^,   o,e  coats 

n^  when  there  big  enuif.  he' ketch- 
grow  and  when  there     6  ^^^^ 

es  them  ^S^n  and  un  ^^^^^ 

11':  ^UUle^TroubeT  In  the  hot  weather 
has  a  J-™"  .        ]gave  there  cgats 

>  r^'"lhir  n^lst^'on  tlklng  them^lT 
,  on.      J-ney    i  j.  ^  even  seen 

/^Sem  tra^ng  coats  because  the^ 
two  of  them  traaing  CO  ^^^^ 


i^mllton  teiis  us  |' 


a  verv  agreeable  smell,  ana  u^n-s. 
^etenUvt  of  odors.  Is  much  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  finest  scent  powders,  hair  j 


I  i     1  if 


In  th©  first  number  of  Vanity  Fair, 
published  In  New  York  on  Deo.  31,  18B9, 
appeared  a  poem,  "At  the  Cale."  The 
first  verso  was  as  follows: 

.   DID  YOU  THINK? 
We  were  all  very  merry  at  PfafTs.  Did 
you  think 

While  1  laughed  with  the  rest.  Just  a 
trifle  too  gay. 
That  my  MIgnonne  was   false,  that  I 

burled  my  friend, 

fhat  my  castles  In  Spain  had  been 
plundered  that  day — 

The  four  verses  were  signed,  "T.  B.  A." 
— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch. 

In  August,  1881,  Walt  Whitman 
dropped  In  at  Pfalt's  restaurant,  then  In 
Twenty-tourtli  street.  They  talked  about 
ante-bellum  times,  '69  and  '60,  and  the 
Jovial  suppers  at  Pfaff's,  then  on  Broad- 
way:  "Ah,  the  friends  and  names  and 
frequenters,  those  times,  that  place. 
Most  are  dead — Ada  Olare,  Wllklns. 
Daisy  Shepherd,  O'Brien,  Henry  Clapp, 
Stanley,  Mullen,  Wood,  Brougham,  Ar- 
nold—all gone.  And  there  Pfaft  and  I, 
sitting  opposite  each  other  at  the  little 
table,  gave  a  remembrance  to  them  in 
a  style  they  would  have  themselves  fully . 
conflrm'd,  namely,  big,  brimming,  flU'd 
up  champagne — ^glasses,  draln'd  in  ab- 
stracted silence,  very  leisurely  to  the 
last  drop.  (PfafC  Is  a  generous  German 
restaurateur,  silent,  stout,  -Jolly,  and  I 
should  say  the  best  selecter  of  cham-  •< 
pagne  In  America.)" 

This  by  way  of  Introducing  a  letter 
from  our  highly  valued  contributor, 
"Baize." 


t  go<xl  buglnofis 

iii.M,  iK'^iH.'iit,  una  ti.at  It  surely  did  not 
have. 

Poor  O'Brien!  IJ«  ha4  no  more  Mea 

of  responsibility  than  a  ohild.  One  of 
his  companions  Indicated  that  ho  left 
unpaid  bills  and  a  trail  of  his  garments 
In  many  boarding  houses  In  the  great 
niolropolls.  BAIZB. 
Dorchester. 


•J'. 


'Tit  H>-rlii 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BOHEMIA 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  allusion  In  this  column  to  manu- 
scripts of  Fltz-James  O'Brien  found  In 
the  library  of  William  Winter  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  little  Is  known 
of  the  gifted  Irishman's  comparatively 
short  visit  to  Boston  between  60  and  60 
years  ago.  Probably  he  found  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  city  not  congenial  to 
his  bohemlan  personality.  I  know  that 
he  spent  much  time  at  the  French  res- 
taufant  founded  by  Louis  Ober  In  Win- 
ter place,  after  Ober  left  barberlng  at 
the  Tremont  House,  through  the  finan- 
cial aid  of  the  elder  Eben  Jordan.  Prob- 
ably there  O'Brien  penned  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  Times 
over  the  pen  name  of  Jack  JRoblnson,  in 
which  he  had  something  to  say  about 
Harvard  College  and  the  students'  liking 
for  the  flip  at  Porter's  once  famous 
hostelry  In  Cambridge. 


NOTES  TO  THIS  LETTER 
WUl^lnfl  was  not  a  bohemlan  In  the 
evil  sense  of  the  word.  Ho  was  an  or- 
derly, rather  fastidious  person,  and  an 
Indefatl'ga.ble  worker,  a  brilliant  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Herald  staff  and 
a  oorroepondent  for  several  American 
and  foreign  Jo^imals.  Winter  often 
wrote  most  sympathetically,  lovingly  of 
his  comrades  at  Pfaff's.  He  Informs  us 
that  O'Brien  admired  greatly  the 
"strange,  wild,  passionate  genius"  of 
Matilda  Heron,  and  accompanied  her 
as  "a  literary  assistant"  on  her  tour 
wlUi  "Camllle"  and  "Geraldlne."  "On 
this  trip  O'Brien  visited  Boston,  and 
he  remained  for  some  time  in  that  city 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  I  remember 
that  he  considerably  astonished  some 
of  the  quiet  literary  circles  of  that  staid 
and  decorous  region  by  his  utter  and 
unaffected  Irreverence  for  various  cam- 
phorated figure-heads  which  were  then 
an  Incubus  upon  American  letters." 
Winter  and  Aldrlch  were  closo  friends 
to  the  last. 


Aocording  to  Mr.  Bliss  Perry"*  life  of 
Whitman,  the  poet  enjoyed  for  a  while 
at  Pfaff's,  •  In  the  earlier  days,  "the 
amiable  distinction  of  being  the  only 
member  of  that  bohemlan  circle  who 
was  "never  tipsy  and  never  broke.'  At 
a  later  period  he  did,  indeed,  borrow 
from  his  literary  friends  at  Praff's,  but 
he  took,  as  he  gave,  witih  a  royal  ease 
that  still  delights  the  memory  of  some 
of  his  snarvlving  credltora  There  was 
something  in  his  bland,  leisurely,  mag- 
netic presence,  even  then,  that  made  for 
companionship." 


When  O'Brien's  body  waa  brought 
from  Cumberland,  Va. — he  died  there  in 
1862  from  a  wound  received  in  a  skir- 
mish with  Col.  Ashley's  cavalry — for 
final  burial  In  Greenwood  cemetery, 
T.  B.  Aldrioh,  Mullen,  the  quaint  artist 
of  'Vanity  Fair,  of  whom  Ellhu  Vedder 
tells  pleasing  anecdotes  in  his  volume 
of  reminiscences,  Winter  and  Frank 
Wood  rode  in  a  coach  togetliarv 


WINTER  THE  CRITIC 

Winter  broke  off  early  from  associa- 
tion with  the  bohemlans  who  ran  up 
bills  at  Pfaff's  basement  restaurant  on 
Broadway,  near  Bleecker  street.  In  New 
York.  His  quiet  disposition  did  not 
well  accord  with  the  hilarious  spirit 
which  dominated  the  board  under  the 
sidewalk  when  penny  ante  was  the 
game,  with  Walt  Whitman  solemnly 
looking  on  as  ""one  of  the  roughs,"' 
though  he  had  previously  been  an 
jrdlnary  dressed  citizen  around  town 
before  he  was   Inspired   to   shout  his 

barbaric  yawp  over  the  roofs  of  the 
world."  ^ 

Yet  little  Willie  liked  his  "tod"  once 
In  a  while,  and  he  had  a  remedy  for 
orer-lndulgence  which  he  once  Imparted 
to  the  late  Henry  G.  Parker  of  the  old- 
time  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette, 
(t  was  a  baked  mealy  potato  the  first 
thing  In  the  morning.  Even  a  prohibi- 
tionist could  not  object  to  this  cocktail. 
Winter  was  a  good  critic  of  a  rhetorical, 
semi-satirlcal  kind,  but  he  was  not  a 
favorite  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Iramatic  profession:  Edwin  Booth,  Jo- 
seph Jefferson  and  others  of  prominence 
were  the  gods  of  his  Idolatry.  Once  he 
took  issue  with  me  because  I  said  Mary 
Anderson  was  not  a  great  actress, 
though  she  had  a  fine  declamatory 
spirit.  The  late  Henry  A.  Clapp  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser  and  the  Boston  Her- 
ald said  she  thundered  like  a  Roman 
matron,  or  words  to  that  effect. 


T.  B.  AUPRICH  AND  OTHERS 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch  after  James  T. 
Fields  brought  him  to  Boston  to  edit 
Every  Saturday  seemed  to  want  to  for- 
Set  all  of  his  old-time  bohemlan  a.sso- 
olatlons  In  New  York.  Contact  with 
Longfellow,  Ijowell,  Howells  and  other 
literary  magnates  made  him  conserva- 
tive, not  to  say  finical.  He  was  never- 
theless a  good-natured  soul,  for  when  a 
Journalistic  friend  of  mine  of  this  city 
Was  somewhat  knocked  out  by  a  night 
of  revelry  he  went  out  and  bought  a 
bottle  of  .  bitters  to  set  him  on  his  feet 
again. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  many  of  the 
50-called  bohemlans  were  New  England- 
ers.  They  included  among  others  Henry 
Clapp  (not  the  Boston  one),  who  was 
styled  the  King  of  Bohemia:  B.  G.  F. 
WilklKS,  T.  B.  Aldrlch,  "William  Winter, 
Charles  A,  Barry,  th©  artist,  and  some 
others,  I  believe. 

I  wonder  If  there  Is  a  copy  of  th« 
New  York  Saturday  Press,  edited  by 
Clapp,  to  which  Wllklns  contributed  a 
theatrical  column  over  the  algnaturft, 
'eraonne.  In  existence.  Tl\e  paper  was 


While  English  managers  of  thea- 
tre* and  music  halls  are  still  debat- 
ing        ;her    they  should  engage 
Germjln  eatertainers  or  produce  op- 
erettas of  German  origin,  the  Ger- 
mans applaud  English  singers,  listen 
to  British  orchestral  music,  and  find 
pleasure  in  the  operettas  of  Gilbert 
&  Sullivan.    It  hn,  ^en  said  that 
these  operettas  appeal  especially  to 
English  audiences  because  of  their 
essentially  English  qualities.  The 
j  performance    of   "The  Mikado"  in 
I  German  at  Wiesbaden  interested  a 
j  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
'  all  the  more : 

j     "Incidentally    one    may    •wonder . 
what  led  to  the  choice  of  this  par- 

I  ticular  opera  in  a  German  town.  Is 
It  permissible  to  imagine  that  it  was  I 
partly  intended  as  a  delicate  compli-  [ 
ment  to  English  visitors?'  Or  was 
a  more  potent  motive  to  be  found  in 
the  idea  that  the  lightness  of  the 
music  would  admit  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence being  given  to  a  considerable 
section  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus? 
The  latter  view  certainly  appeared 
to  exist,  and  it  had  an  unfortunate 
effect  on  the  merits  of  the  perform- 
ance" 

It  Is  easy  to  think  of  Gilbert's 
neat,  precise,  sly  lines  translated 
into  the  "accumulate  pomposity  of 
the  German  tongue?  Or  Sullivan's 
music  retaining  its  charm  and  grace 
when  wedded  to  polysyllabic  gut- 
turals? 

"IN  ONE  RESPECT,  at  any  rate,"  ' 
Bays  the  correspondent.  "  'The  Mikado' 
was  well  chosen.  The  German  genius 
for  making  composite  words,  which 
Mark  Twain  called  'the  compounding 
disease.'  is  admirably  suited  to  the  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  characters  In 
this  play,  and  when  we  find  the  Lord 
High  Executioner  described  as  "Jus- 
tlflclerunKsrat.  Ober-Scharf rechter  und 
beeidigter  Hauptoperateur,'  we  feel 
that  this  Is  In  accord  with  the  fitness 
of  things.  But.  such  monstrosities  do 
not  sound  well  In  a  song,  not  even  In  a 
comic  fong,  and  one  cannot  but  think 
that  Sullivan's  stomach  would  have 
turned  against  the  task  of  finding  muslo 
for  this  sort  of  thinf : 
Als  Gattln  macht  sle  die  Reverena 
Vor  Oberhofhenkersknechts  Ezcelienz! 

(Defer!    Defer!     To  the   Lord  High 
Executioner.) 


to  T<<->  -.  '  'r  "'e  ''-^ 

[poncnls  ,  .   1 11  ,  !    I  ■  I   i.ili-nah  iiiu: 

the  Mikado  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have 
Immg  iho  nong*  allotted  to  each.  They 
imorsly  recited  thorn  in  a  manner  that 
Would  have  made  Mr.  Loo  .Sheffield  or 
avir.  Kancourt  bccomo  prematurely  gray- 
Jieadod,  and  which,  it  need  hardly  bo 
Udded,  caused  the  delightful  nomblna- 
(tlon  of  musical  and  literary  humor 
v.  hlch  we  admire  in  the  Savoyard  per- 
formances to  be  entirely  lost.'" 

THE  CORRESPONDENT  flnd»  the 
translation  used  at  Wiesbaden  a  proof 
that  Germans  liave  misgivings  In  at- 
tempting to  reniler  a  GUbPrt  and  Sulli- 
van operetta.  "The  author  did  not  ven- 
ture on  more  than  one  verse  of  each  of 
the  quite  untriin.slatable  patter  songs, 
and  he  left  the  spoken  dialogue  severely 
alone,  to  be  supplied,  presumably,  ac- 
cording to  the  Judgment  of  the*  per- 
formers. Evidently  the  latter  well  un- 
derstood the  taste  of  their  audience,  for 
all  their  sallies  were  received  with  roars 
of  laughter.  Whether,  however,  'they 
J  reproduced  any  shadow  of  Oilbertlan 
wit  is  doubtful.  Such  Jokes  as  could 
be  distinguished  by  a  foreign  listener 
I  appeared  to  be  concerned  chiefly  with 
food  and  eating,  or  to  depend  on  horse-, 
I  play  between  the  Mikado  and  his  um- 
Ibrella  bearer,  or  between  Pooh-Bah  and 
any  one  who  came  near  him. 

Z\'or  when  an  attempt  was  made  In  the 
book  to  reproduce  something  of  theiEng- 
lleh  original  of  these  comio  songs  did 
the  result  either  look  or  sound  very 
happy.    For  Instance,  take  the  patter: 
'"I've  got  a  little  list";  can  It  be  said 
that  the  following  Batlsfactorlly  repre- 
sents the  original? — 
Wenn  man  als  Henker  koepen  zoll 
Un  wpjaa  dabel  nloht  wle. 
Die  Sache  1st,  zu  bunt. 
Die  Sache  ist,  zu  bunt,"  etc,  eto. 
But  what  would  you  have?    Is  It  pos- 
sible  to   make   omelettes   with  ersatz 
eggsT 

Nor,  It  must  bo  confessed,  do  we  love 
even  the  sentimental  lines  of  Gilbert 
when  transmogrified  into  the  Deutsch 
tonguet 

Brautllch  holde  Schuechtemhelt 
Duldet  Lust  und  duldet  Leld — 
•eems  a  podgy  substitute  for 
Art  and  nature  thus  allied 
Go  to  make  a  pretty  bride, 
■Dd  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  delight- 
ful '"three  llftle  maids  from  sohool'"  in 
■uoh  a  garb  as— 

Wlr  Bind  felne  Jnnge  Damen, 
Kommen  fiugs  aus  der  Pension, 
Endllch  wlr  der  Zucht  sutkamen, 
Wussten  gem  so  Vleles  schon. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  thing  Is  an  Im- 
possibility.   The  suggestion  of  Gilbert 
and  German  combined  Is  simply  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms." 

The  correspondent  wrote  that  the  ac- 
tors were  generally  adequate;  Nankl- 
Poo  and  Yum-Yura,  admirable;  but 
Koko  was  merely  a  low  comedian,  and 
Pooh-Bah  and  the  Mikado  were  infe- 
rior buffoons.  "Evidently  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Sullivan  Is  scarcely  more  ap- 
preciated by  the  German  musical  direc- 
tor than  can  the  elusive  qualities  of  Gil- 
bert"s  wit  be  captured  by  the  heavy- 
handed  German  actor,  or  relished  by  a 
"teutonic  audience.  East  of  the  Rhine 
ihey  had  much  better  leave  Gilbert  and 
Sullivai*  alone."  ;  i.  n'^X  , 

"NALA  AND  DAMAYANTI:  A  Hindu 
play  to  be  performed  here.  '"Nala ) 
and  Damayantl,"  a  Hindu  play,  will 
be  performed  at  the  Selwyn  Thea- 
tre on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday,  June, 
6,  and  Thursday,  June  8,  at  2:45  o'clock. 
The  performance  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  King  and  Colt  In  aid 
of  five  children  of  France.  The  text 
of  the  play  hus  been  adapted  from  "The 
Mahabharata."  The  scenery,  proper- 
ties and  costumes  are  designed  from  the 
Kajp'ut  paintings  in  the  Ross-Coomar- 
ftCwamy  collection  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The  music  has  been 
chosen  from  the  Hindu  songs  collected 
by  Ratan  Devi. 

The  story  of  Nala  and  Damayantl  Is 
Jn  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  third  book, 
or  Vana-narvan.  '  It  Is  not  in  any  way 
the  main  pl/~4  the  poem.  The  story 
Is  told  by  a  sage  to  console_  King 
■Yudhlshthira,  who  had  lost  all  he  had 
at  a  game  of  chance,  and  lived  as  an 
•xIJa  for  12  years  In  a  forest. 

TVTien  the  overture  to  Arensky's  op- 
era, "Nala  and  Damayanti"  (composed 
In  1898),  svas  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra' 
early  in  1C03  I  wrote  the  following  notes 
for  the  Program  Book: 

Nala  was  a  King  of  the  choicest 
pnrtues,  especially  famous  for  fcls  skill 
!in  driving:  but  he  was  passionately 
Ifond  of  gambling,  and  the  epithet,  "fond 
jof  dice,"  was  fastened  to  him.  In  a' 
[neighboring  country  reigned  Bhlma, 
[who  had  one  daughter,  Damayantl.  She 
was  so  wondrous  beautiful  that  <!Nala 
heard  of  her.  As  he  was  walking  one 
day  in  his  garden,  he  caught  a  swan 
that  was  near  him.  The  bird  spoke  in 
the  language  of  men,  and  promised,  it 
he  would  free  it,  to  go  to  Damayantl 
and  praise  Nala  before  her.  The  swan 
■went   to   the    princ?'",    nnd    sh?  loved 

Nala,  who  was  unknown  to  her.  Bhlma 
saw  his  daughter  pining,  and  as  a 
remedy  proclaimed  the  Svayamvara, 
the  publio  choice  of  a  husband  by  i 
Damayantl.  Nala,  with  all  the  other 
princes  of  India  appeared  as  suitors. 
The  gods,  who  had  heard  of  her  beauty, 
resolved  to  enter  the  lists;  they  met 
Nala  on  the  way,  and  begged  him  to 
plead  their  cause.     He  told  thefn  he 


was  In  lovs  with  hr-r.  but  th.-y  made  him 
take  an  oath  to  .li-Mvcr  ihulr  message, 
and  they  introdu  .d  IMm  urisi.'cn  Into 
the  palace.  Dam.i y:i n f I  herd'-d  not  th" 
wooing  of  the  gods,  but  confessed  h-r 
love  to  Nala.  At  too  Svayamvara  .'•i.'' 
detected  him,  although  tlio  gods  li;id 
UHHumod  Nala's  form;  for  the  godg  had 
no  shadow.  Now  Kail,  a  wl':ked  god. 
Vice  personified,  had  intr-nded  to  honor 
Damayantl  with  hlH  hand;  but  he  was 
late  and  the  marrliigo  ceremony  was 
over;  so.  Jealous,  h<i  rosolved  to  ruin 
Nnla.  He  waited  for  12  years;  at  last 
Nala  neglected  some  petty  ablution  and 
Kail  was  able  to  enter  Into  the  body  of 
Xala  and  Induce  him  to  play  at  dice 
with  his  brother  Pushkara.  "The  game 
lastr:d  many  months.  Nala  lost  his 
kingdom  and  all  his  possessions  and  was 
driven  Into  exile  with  Damayantl. 

In  the  forest  Nala,  still  under  the  con- 
trol of  Ivall,  deserted  his  wife,  who 
atte."  many  dangers  found  refuge  at 
the  court  of  King  Cedl.  Nala  rescued 
a  serpent  from  a  burning  bush.  This 
serpent,  a  demigod,  was  grateful,  and 
promised  to  deliver  Nala  from  Kali's 
spell.  He  changed  him  into  a  dwarfish 
charioteer,  and  gave  him  a  magic  gar- 
ment by  which  he  could  regain  his  own 
Bhape.  Nala  became  the  servant  of 
RItupama,  a  monarch  famous  a!<*'a 
dicer.  Damayantl.  found  by  her  father, 
suspected,  that  this  charioteer  was  her 
husband,  so  she  planned  a  way  to  tell 
RItuparna  that  on  the  next  day  there 
Would  be  a  second  .Svayamvara  for  her 
hand  at  the  court  of  Bhima.  Rltupama 
was  dependent  on  his  charioteer,  whose 
skill  enabled  his  horses  to  make  the 
jou.-ney  in  one  day.  On  the  road  the 
dlsguL-ied  Nala  exchanged  his  gift  of 
horsemanship  for  the  King's  skill  with 
dice.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
court,  Nala  resumed  his  own  shape, 
took  his  wife,  sought  out  Pushkara, 
resumed  the  game,  and  won  back  his 
kingdom.  He  treated  his  brother  gener- 
ously, and  lived  long  and  happily  with 
Damayantl. 

This  story  was  translated  Into  English 
by  Dean  Mllman,  whose  version  was  re- 
vised b^  Monier  Williams.  SI-  Edwin 
.Arnold  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Teats  w^rote 
poems  bas^d  on  the  legend.  There  are 
translations  of  the  Sanscrit  text  Into 
Pi-ench,  German  and  other  languages. 

Ferdinand  Hlller  wrote  the  muslo  of 
a  cantata  "Nala  and  Damayantl,"  per- 
formed at  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  festi- 
val of  1S70. 


Tickets  for  the  play  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Buckingham  School,  Buckingham 
Place,  Cambridge;  Harvard  Co-oper- 
ative Society,  Harvard  square,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Herrick's,  Copley  square,  Bos- 
ton, and  at  the  box  office  of  the  theatre. 

PLAYS  IN  PARIS 

As  a  New  York  manager  has  secured 
the  rights  of  Sacha  Gultry's  new  play, 
"Un©  petite  Main  que  se  place,"  a  sketch 
of  It  may  not  be  amiss.  It  is  described 
as  a  trifle,  but  an  exquisite  one  by  Par- 
isian critics ;  neither  a  comedy,  nor  a 
vaudeville,  but  one  of  those  Improvisa- 
tions of  which  Gultry  has  the  secret. 
Adrlen  Dorisnac,  a  rich  man  and  a  high 
liver,  tired  of  doing  nothing,  utilizes  his 
wiedical  studies  and  hangs  out  his  sign 
"ts  a  doctor.  This  disturbs  his  wife, 
Madeleine,  and  his  best  friend,  Dartoy. 
Adrlen  loses  hla  only  patient,  aged  102 
yeara  Two  unexpected  visitors  arrive ; 
one  an  electrician,  to  look  after  the  wir- 
ing ;  the  other,  a  detective,  whose  feet 
trouble  him.  Adrlen  is  called  away. 
This  permits  an  amorous  scene  between 
Madeleine  and  Dartoy.  Marie  Louise,  a 
charming  little  girl,  out  of  work,  comes 
to  apply  for  the  position  of  chamber 
maid.  Adrlen,  returning,  thinks  she  Is  ■ 
a  patient.  He  examines  her,  performs 
the  ceremony  of  auscultation,  which  he 
enjoys,  and  it  is  not  displeasing  to  her. 
Adrlen  is  not  long  In  learning  that  his 
wife  deceives  him,  and  the  soubrette 
loves  him.  He  instructs  the  detective  to 
expose  the  guilty  couple.  "This  Is  done 
by  utilizing  the  modern  method  of  the 
Cinema."  Adrlen,  freed,  departs  with 
Marie,  whom  he  euloglzea  as  '"a  true 
woman,  representative  of  a  nearly  ex- 
tinct race."  In  the  epilogue  the  expos- 
ure of  the  guilty  wife  and  the  departure 
lit  Adrien  and  Louise  are  shown  on  the 
screen.  One  Is  curious  to  know  how  this 
piece  will  be  "adapted"  and  played  in 
English  without  losing  Its  salt. 

"'Des  Don  Juanes,  "  based  by  Frappa 
and  Dupuy-Mazerel  on  a  novel  by  Mar- 
cel Prevost,  has  been  brought  out  at 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin.  These  female 
Don  Juans  are  idealists,  searching  not 
lovers  but  the  lover  who  will  respond  to 
all  their  longings.  One  is  literary,  one 
a  business  womari,  one  of  royal  blood, 
the  fourth  a  society  woman.  They  all 
meet  with  deception,  sadness  and  death 
for  having  demanded  of  love  something 
more  than  it  should  give. 

"The  Theatre  Mogador  presented  a 
musical  comedy,  'Le  Kakir  de  Benares,' 
by  Michel  Carre  and  L.  Manuel,  In 
which  a  young  Indian  damsel,  Sundra, 
whose  beauty  Is  marred  by  green  paint, 
takes  pity  on  the  poor,  blind  Kaindour, 
who  falls  in  love  with  her.  Kandour 
eventually  recovers  his  sight,  and  Sun- 
dra her  beauty — or  at  least  the  proper 
manipulation  of  green  paint.  Both  stor;. 
and  music  are  as  uneventful  as  most  o: 
the  muslcai  corned:'?,'?  of  this  kind  tha:. 


V,  f  have  sesn  of  late  In  Paris." 

Gemler  ias  brouel"-t  out  Shakespeare  s 
•■Midsummer   Night's    Dream"    In  the 
French  version-  of  M.  de  la  Fouchar- 
dler'j.    The  Paris  correspondent  of  The 
Stage  had  this  to  say  on  May  6.  Slat- 
ing that  Gemler  erred  In  Intrusting  the 
adaptation  to  a  clever  humorist  In  the 
French  manner,  he  wrote:    ".Surely  the 
fairy  play  requires  the  hand  of  a  poet 
If  anything  of  Its  charm  U  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  translation.  Maeterhnclt 
or  Maurice   Rostand  would   have  felt 
Hnd    understood   the    fairy   play,  and, 
after  all,  this  Is  what  Is  meant  by  aj 
translator.   It  is  natural  that  M.  de  laj 
Fouchardiere    should    be    m.ore  drawn 
toward   the   comic  side   of   the  piece., 
.Moreover.   I   do   not   believe   that  thej 
more  sceptical  French  mind  wholly  ap- 
preciates the  fairly  element.    'The  Blue' 
Bird'  was  a  far  greater  success  In  Eng- 
land and  America  than  in  Paris,  and  11 
dft'.bt  if  'Peter  Pan'  would  be  underj 
si-doA  at  all  here.     Puc!<  (pronounced! 
'Pook'  at  the  Odeon.  Titania  and  Obe-i 
ron  are  mere  Interludes  in  a  farce  to 
the  average  Frrnch  audience.  Gemler 
used  simply  gray  draperies  for  the  set- 
ting of  'A  Midsummer  .\Mght's  Dream. 
A  large  tree  suggests  the  forest,  and  the  • 
lighting  effects  are  important  factors  in 
creating     a     mysterious  atmosphere. 
\gainst    this    simple    background  tho 
highly   colored   costumes   designed  bjj 
nuy  Arnoux   stand  out   bravely.  But|i 
■3    here   again,  there  seems  to  be  a; 
k'  of  understanding  of  the  fairy  play. 
1     \rnoux   makes   Oberon   an  Indian 
chief     with    feathers    that    would  do 
credit  to  a  Wild  West  show,  and  Puck 
end  the  fairies  are  about  as  uncouthly 
dealt  with.   As  for  Bottom!   M.  Arnoux 
himself  says  he  sought  'inspiration  from 
the  classic  clowns,  with  red  hair  and; 
twisted  limbs,'  and,   in  truth,  we  see 
Heri-y  Baur  in  ludicrous  attire,  with  a 
•  huge  forehead  and  three  wisps  of  im- 
possible red  hair,  which  is  a  great  pity. 
5?  Baur  is  a  fine  actor,  and  would  make 
splendid  Bottom.  The  rest  of  the  cast 
conscientious;  one  can  scarcely  say 
more.   For  the  moment  the  company  of 
1  the  Odeon  lack  the  elements  and  the 
I  training   that   v^■ould   permit   them  do 
inch  better.  Tlx-,  first  performance  was 
,cn  Vind".  th»  ausplc=.s  of  the  S  -ciele 

Shakespeare,   In  aid  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Dr.  I/e  Mee." 

"PALLADINO" 
(London  Dally  Chronicle,  May  8) 
As  famous  at  the  Aihambra  In  the  | 
days  of  Meyer  Lutz  as  Genee  subse-  • 
quently  became  at  the  Empire,  under, 
e   ruling   baton   of   Leopold  Wenzel, 
gnorina  Palladino  has  died  (the  Daily 
I'hronicle  is  informed)  at  her  home  on 
Haverstock  Hill,  Hampstead,  at  the  age 
of  60. 

Palladino,  perhaps  the  most  papular 
rreralere  danseuse  of  her  time,  was  of 
:  i(?  muscular  type  rarely  seen  on  the 

age  today,  and  her  amaalng 
ength    Inspired    a   Punch    poet  to 

r!ta: 

I'd  like  to  Introduce  you  (occasion 

being  ripe) 
tee-to-tum  Titania  of  the  TagUonl 

type. 

he  handsomest  of  dancers,  she  Is  very 

strong  Indeed, 
nd  travels  on  her  tootsies  at  extra- 
ordinary speed." 

"Padalino" 
Her  well  developed  calves  earned  for  | 
►  r  the  nickname  "Padalino,"  but  the 
lancer  accepted  the  chaff  of  contem- 
porary  humorists  with   that  unfailing' 
amiability  which  was  one  of  her  many  | 
I  dtlightful  characteristics,  though  in  her 
arilest  days  at  the  Alhambra  she  quite 
xcusably  resented  a  caricature  of  her- 
■  If  In  which  the  artist  had  gone  beyond 
e  limits  of  decent  travesty.  | 
Signorina  Palladino  retired  from  thei 
tage  at  the  early  age  of  30,  and  has 
•er  since  lived  with  her  husband,  Mr.  | 
Firter,   in   that  district  (Hampstead), 
liere  so  many  well  known  dancers  have 
ad  their  residence — Pavlova.  Adeline 
Wnee,  Lydia  Kyasht,  Phyllis  Bedells, 
'  avalazzl,  Karsavlna,  etc 


LONDON  NOTES 

Shakespeare's  "Timon  of  Athens"  was 
:  erformed  at  the  "Old  Vic"  on  May  8. 
It  was  the  Slat  Shakespearian  play  pre-| 

ented  there  since  1914.  The  tragedy  ls( 
now  seldom  seen;  there  was  a  revivali 
:,  t  the  Court  Theatre  on  May  18,  1904.1 
I'helps  produced  It  at  Sadler's  Wells,  In 
,S51,   and   In  1856.     At  the  "Old  Vie"! 

here  was  a  ballet  In  the  first  banquotj 
=  ceno.  Robert  Atkins  took  tho  part  of! 
Tlmon, 

"Dion  BoucIcaulfB  old-time  Irish  dra- 
aa  Is  once  more  to  be  made  Into  a'^  pict- 
ure and  rechristened  'The  Wild  Irish 
Hose.'  Why,  In  the  name  of  all  that's 
Hibernian?  I  am  glad  that  Gaumontsi 
ki  not  think  it  necessary  to  rename  'Robl 
Roy  as  "The  Scottish  Thistle'  or  the 
Tdeals  convert  'Pickwick'  into  "His 
Breach  of  Promise  Case."  " 

Mrs.  W.  Roby  Thorpe,  known  to  old 
playgoers  as  Kate  SaviUe,  died  on  May 
T  in  her  S7th  year.  She  was  a  niece  of 
Lady  Martin  (Helen  Fauclt)  "The  Sa- 
vllles  were  a  family  of  actors,  SJid  Mrs. 
Waville,  the  mother  of  Kate,  many  years 
ago  became  the  lessee  and  manageress 
'^f  the  Nottingham  Royal.  It  was  as 
long  ago  as  1859  that  Kate  SavUla  first 
appeared  In  leading  parts  In  London, 
and  she  continued  to  hold  a  high  poel- 


,  t  •  i.t  r  marriage  in 

,    ,      .  .  irorn  the  stage. 

6he  especially  d.stingulshed  herself  in 
the  characters  of  Leah  and  Ruth  before 
Miss  Bateman." 


oem  of  paewon.   an  l 
Mascar-  -       1'  ^Is  usual  lofty 

musical  b;:Mct  .res,  but  somewhat  fir.er. 
more  aristocratic,  and  nobler  than  hiS| 
other  masterpieces,  in  which  the  elTjrt 
at  gr.xuCeur  is  often  too  bolstsroui.  In, 
•Ljdoiftta"  he  seems  to  give  flow  to  hls< 
leas  impassioned  inner  self,  with  spon^ 
tnneoui  melodies,  now  so  hard  to  nnd,! 
and  a  -etum  to  the  reai  "Canto  Italian o 
It  gives  the  lmpress.cn  that  in  future 
ccrmpotltlons  he  would  be  still  greate 
If  he  allowed  his  i.-npulae  to  guide  hlml 
without  staying   to  ^Ady  and  reflect., 
Mascagni  for  the  pre.snt  has  left  Italy 
for  America   mora  busy  with  altenc-Vig 
to  i>:e  execution  it  Ms  worl:s  of  'lit 
past  than  prodAio.r.R  new  works  in  llie 

future."  _  .« 

Apropos  of  Oftenbaoh'a  (T)  "Goldsmith 
of  Toledo,"  produced  In  London.  May  4: 
"It  Is  not  easy  for  men  to  leave  well  [ 
■  alone  The  musician  whom  nature  en- I 
flowed  with  unusual  skill  for  Inventing 
'  simple  melodies  will  neglect  the  little 
song  and  misuse  his  talent  In  writing 
long  and  complex  symphonies.  The  edi- 
tor who  has  secured  the  copyright  of 
two  or  three  famous  works  will  do  his 
utmost  to  pe.-8uade  the  author  to  wi-lte 
on  even  if  the  mind  Is  tired  and  the 
creative  faculty  exhausted.  To  this  very 
human  falling  we  owe  the  many  vol- 


"8AMS0N   AND  DELILAH-  IN 
LONDONi  OTHER  MU3IC  NOTES 

If  tho  repertory  of  the  British  National 
opera  company  were  to  be  decided  upon 
by  plebiscite.  It  would  really  be  rather 
interesting  to  discover  where  ""Samson 
and  Delilah"  figured  in  the  list  of  chosen 
operas.  Ever  sine*  the  ban  on  Its  per- 
formance (except  In  a  concert  hall)  wus 
removed,  it  has  been  obvious  enough 
that  Salnt-Saens's  opera  has  come  to 
stay  in  this  country,  though  what  this 
may  denote  In  the  way  of  a  widespread 
popularity  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say. 
All  that  can  bo  said  with  any  certainty 
Is  that  ""Samson"  Is  among  those  operas 
that  people  either  dislike  Intensely  or 
else  find  entirely  to  theK  liking.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  never  yet  met  the 
opera-lover  who  was  not  prepared  either 
to  applaud  It  whole-heartedly  or  attack 
It  violently.  You  may  say  there  Is  noth- 
ing very  strange  in  such  a  conflict  of 
opinion,  seeing  how  greatly  tastes  must 
always  differ  In  matters  of  arL  Tet, 
leaving  aside  the  attitude  of  those  who 
simply  have  not  a  good  word  for  the 

had  he  been  alive  would  have  never  | 
allowed  to  be  put  before  the  public.  "To 
this  eagerness  to  improve  what  Is  good 
we  owe  the  new  opera  of  Offenbach.  1 
Beethoven's  mass  In  D:     "It  is  this 
matter  of   size  that  co""^'''.^  ^^^.^l' 
continually  wondering  why  ^^^ethoven 
thought  the  parts  he  wrote  would  ^e 
agreeable  to  voices  Vand  therefore  to 
lifteners),  why  we  do  not  hear  the  Part- 
,  writing  at  times,  why  entries  are  In- 
'  rudibl!,  why  the  setting  of  the  words  is 
.  .  why  .  .  •  AUG 
,ck  and  think  it  over 


won  over  to  its  side  so  many  thorough 
going  enthusiasts.  One  was  tempted 
to  discover  a  solution  to  the  riddle  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Tuesday  evening,  ' 
when  following  upon  their  success  with 
Puccini  on  the  opening  night  of  their 
season,  our  finely  equipped  British 
National"  singers  turned  their  attention 
lo  Saint-Saens.  But  the  performance 
of  ""Samson,""  good  though  undoubtedly 
it  was  only  solved  the  problem  to  the 
extent  of  showing— not  by  any  means 

for  the  first  time— that  our  native  artists  ,   ,  — 

are  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  realizing  i  histrionic,  why 
those    purple    patches,    already    men- (  ,  then  we  lean  b 


those    purple    patches,    aireaay  i  ^«  W      certain  bigness 

tloned    upon  which  this  French  opera     and  see  that  there  Is  a  cenam  J- 
tlonea,  upon  aooeal.— Dally  i  „f  nlaff  in  which  these  things  become 


relies  so  strongly  for  Its  appea..— Dally 
'  Telegraph,  May  4. 

BELA  BARTOK'S  string  quartet,  op. 
17    was  performed  by  the  Hungarian  i 
Quartet  for  the  first  time  In  England  | 
on  May  9    A  "young  and  unacademlo  [ 
person  was  heard  to  say:  ""This  music  j 
makes  me  think  of  lemons.  '      The  re- 
mark, so  far  from  being  facetious,  was 
made  In  solemn  earnest,  and  a  pretty 
good  case  might  be  put  forward  In  Its 
defence  as  spontaneous  criticism.  The 
music  Is  described  as  acid.    "The  har- 
monic methods  Bartok  employs  In  this 
work  seem  on  a  first  hearing  even  to 
flaunt  the  systemization  of  such  fairly| 
advanced  harmonists  as  Debussy  and| 
Scrlabln.  .  .  .  The  quartet  Is  the  kind, 
of  exercise  (and  rhythmically  it  Is  fulli 
of    fire    alternately   blazing   and  sub- 
dued) that  would  definitely  send  most 


amateurs  of  music  Into  raptures  of  de- 
.lunciatlon  or  approval." 

MUNICH  WILL  HOLD  a  festival  from 
Aug.   1  to  Sept.   80.    Three  cycles  of 
"The  Ring""  will  be  given,  also  a  large 
number  of  performances  of  "Parsifal,"' 
"Tristan,""    and    "The  Masterslngers," 
In  the  Prlnzregenten  Theatre;  of  "'Fl-  | 
garo,"   "n  Seraglio,"   '"Don  Giovanni,"  ^ 
"Aj-ladne  auf  Naxos,"  "Cosl  fan  Tutte,"  i 
In   the  Resldenz  Theatre;   oi  "Rosen-  j 
kavaller,"  "Magic  Flute,"  "Feuersnot,"  j 
"The  Legend  of  Joseph,"  and  "Der  Cor-  | 
regldor,"  at  the  National  Theatre.fl  The  | 
whole   of    this    Is    under    the    general  , 
musical  direction  of  Bruno  Walter.  ; 
'   Margaret    Burke    Sheridan    has    met  , 
with  great  success  in  Catalani's  "Wally""  : 
at  the  Scala,   Milan.    "Miss  Sheridan 
studied  under  Maestro  Martini,  and  soon 
made  her  debut  while  scarcely  out  of 
her  teens.  In  the  Costanzl  Theatre  at 
Rome,  and  then  sang  at  Covent  Garden 
for  a  season,  and  whither  she  will  re- 
turn before  long.     She  came  back  to 
Italy,  and  the  Scala  being  closed,  she 
'  sang  at  the  Dal  Verme  Theatre  and 
then  went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  always 
Improving  her  voice  until  today.  If  she 
reaches  any  higher  excellence,  she  can 
only  excel  herself.  r.  n-,. 

The  jlil&n  correspondent  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph  wrote  early  In  May  that  La 
Scala  Is  making  a  good  bid  to  recover 
its  piestlge.    Under  Toscaninl   It  had 
given  up  to  that  date  10  operas  with  92 
performances.   Of  these  operas  "\\  ally 
was  the   most  successful.    Among  the 
revlTiuls  were  Puccini's  "Trlttlco"  and  l 
Wolf -Ferrari's  "Quatro  Rustheu..  The 
other  repertory   productions   given  by 
the  Scala  were:  "FalstafC,"  "fforls  Gou- i 
dounov,"  "Mefistofele,"  "Rlgoletto  and 
the  "?ilasterslngers,"  directed  by  Tos- 
canl.il  and  ""Parsifal.""  the  "Trittlcr. 
1  Puoclnl.  the  "'Barber  of  Seville,'  which, 
like  "I  Quatro  Rusteghl"  and  "^^  al:.•, 
wen>  directed  by  Panlzza. 

"IN   ROME,  after  'Tannhaeuser-  and 
other  exotics  had  been  heard,  Blascagnl 
directed   the   performance  of  his  own 
•Lojoletta,'  which,   since  It  had  been 
first  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  daring 
the  early  stage  of  the  war.  had  been  ^ 
rarely  heard;    it  has   now  reappeared; 
with  all  Its  fine  qualities  as  w*ll  as  wTtni 
Its    known'  defects.    But   Us  qualities*: 
ee<  .n  to  -become  ni'^re  and  more  appre-  • 


^rplaff  In  whlch"these  things  become 
small  matters,  the  things  he  was  not 
particularly  attending  to  because  his 
mind  was  on  something  larger.  The 
ereat  spaces,  the  mass-grouping,  the 
length  of  breath-lt  is  such  things  no 
doubt  that,  without  his  putting  them 
fnto  words,  made  him  think  it  his  great- 
est work,  and- make  us  believe  him. 

Stefano  Donaudy,  whose  songs  are 
known  here,  was  applauded  ^t  the  San 
Carlo,  Naples,  for  his  opera    Ui  Flam 

The  800  performers  were  conducted  by 
Victor  Charpentler. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLARA  MORRIS 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  i 
I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  It 
I  was   when    Clara  Morris  was   at  the 
i  height   of  her  fame  as  an  emotional 
actress;  she  was  playing  In  "Miss  Mul- l 
ton  "    a   version   of   the   novel  East 
Lynne,"  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  before^ 
audience  that  packed  it  to  the  doors, 
the  last  act,  where  she  was  pleading  . 
heart-rending  tones  to  her  husband 
to  allow  her  to  see  her  children,  a  wom- 
.     »  t^r.-nt  seat  of  the  first  balcony 
nnd  cried  in  a  most  agonizing 
1  fn'ne  of  voice    "For  God"s  sake,  let  her 
see  heJ  children r    For  a  moment  there 
was  an  Intense  silence,  and  then  the 
Tuse  burst  Into  a  thunder  of  applause 
The  poor  woman  sank  Into  her /eat. 
looking  as  If  she  wished  she  could  dis- 
appear altogether.    Such  a  spontaneous 
tiTute  to  the  power  of  the  great  actress 
Jo  sway  the  feelings  of  her  audience  I, 
think  has  seldom  been  known. 
T   wonder   If.   among  the  S'?'"* 

thousand  persons  P-""*"^,  °"  -nctdent 
day  afternoon,  any  recall  that  li^ldent 
as  vividly  as  I  do.  F.  m-  ivi. 

Crarrkorris  played  In  "Miss  Multon~ 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  In  May,  1S77.— Ed. 


an 
In 
In 


"How  was  It  done?"  she  asks.  "How 
did  we  live?  And  how  manage  to  sena 
;  money  home?"  The  .  only  answer  she 
lean  give  is,  ""We  did,  and  many  of  us 
I  are  alive  to  tell  the  tale."  ,  ^.r  a 
'  Her  love  of  animals  nearly  lost  her  a 
first  opportunity.  Shfr'was  on  her  way 
to  interview  a  manager  when  she  saw 
a  cat  in  the  gutter  licking  two  drownea 
kittens.  "She  was  mewing  over  them 
piteously.  This  up/:t  me.  When  I  met , 
the  manager  and  opened  my  mouth  to  ll 
speak,  I  burst  Into  a  fiood  of  tears.  ■, 

Taken  ill  after  a  Pei-t°'^^"<=V  Jtut  l 
the  story  of  her  delirium  as  she  might  j 
recite  It  from  the  stage:  t', 
"■I  had  a  desire  to  sing  as  loud  as  i  . 
could  to  keep  alive;  and  then  to  listen 
1  proudly  to  myself  as  I  shouted,  /-t 

there  was  a  long  silence,  and  I  heard  .) 
'  voice  quite  close  to  me  aaylng,    &ne  u 

^'"At"^the  sound  of  thes*  words  soi.i^^ 
thing  flared  like  a  flame  of  thro.  ,n 
me.  The  thought,  "I  cannot  dio,  thot 
are  the  children,"  filled  my  brain. 

"I  was  told  the  doctor  did  not  hesi-, 
tate   but  poured  neat  brandy  from  the 
bottle  down  by  throat.    They  told  me  1 
struggled,  fighting  back  »o  life.    1  re-i 
member  the  struggle.  , 
"My  bodllv  strength  returned,  but  myi 
nerves  were   never   again   the   sa"i«— | 
I  something   snapped   that  never  againp 
mended-the   sweetness  and   the  calmB 
I  strong  faith  of  youth.    The  mojiths  and|] 
I  years  of  parting   from  P^t^  th%  l^^t  1 
^  work,  insufficient  food,  insufficient  rest 
land  the  strain  of  the  long  fllness  had" 
killed  It  all."  

TITTA  RUFFO  IN  LONDON 
(The  London  Times) 
The   first   thing  to  say  about  Titta, 
Ruffo's   concert   at   Que«n"s  Hall  last 
night  or  about  him  Is  that  It  (and  he) 
was  (were)  an  Immense  «uccess.  The 
hall  was  so  full  that  on»  suspected  the 
audience  knew  that  they  would  laugh 
before    the    evening  waa   out.  They 
laughed     and     clapped    *nd  shouted 
!  enough  nan^s  of  songs  to  fill  another 
j  program.    That  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter,   since  M.  Buffo  had  put 
down  six  songs  In  all  fo»  the  ovenlng'sj' 
'entertainment;    but   his   real  program' 
I  was  what  happened  In  between,  and 
these  we  left  oft  counting  after  six. 

It  was   not  90   much  we  who  took 
note  of  M.  Ruffo's  merit*  as  M.  Rufto 
who  was  taking  stock  o*  us.    "What,  ' 
ho  no  doubt  said  to  himsalf,  "will  warm 
the  sang-froid  of  these  atrange,  self- 
contained   Englishmen?    ©h,    yes!  the 
drinking  song  from  -Hamlet.'  They  will 
have  heard  of  Hamlet,  and  "drinking 
song"    will    puzzle    them.    And  while 
they"re  getting  level  wltli  that  mystery 
I'll  sing  them  something  else."    So  It 
went  on  from  one  clever,  good-humored 
half-scene,  half-song,  to  another,  every 
one  getting  more  excited  and  Interested 
and  M.  Ruffo  more  delighted  with  his 
reception,  and  accepting  ,tt  all  with  a 
grace  and  naturalness  we  seldom  see- 
till  at  last  came  the  "Largo  al  facto- 
tum "   In  that  the  singer  and  the  song 
were  absolutely  one  thing.    Several  of 
those     listening    wanted    what  they 
thought  the  best  bits  o»er  again  be- 
fore it  was  finished.   But  there  were  no 
best  bits.    The  thing  waa  perfect  from 
the  first  note  to  the  last. 

It  Is  time,  perhaps,  that  we  said  some 
thing  of  the  singing;   It  should  have 
been    said    long    ago,    b«t  everybody 
knows  it.    It  could  be  beter  than  it  Is 
without  giving  so  much  pleasure.  The 
actual   production   is  cloudy  at  times 
and  swallows  up  the  words.  It  does  not 
greatfy  matter.  We  do  not  greatly  want 
to  hear  them:  probably  very  few  looked 
;  to  see  what  thely  were.   But  there  was 
i  one  of  his  "extras"  which  was  quite 
1  different— something  about  a  cicada 


;  Where  he  sang,  without  acting  or  pre 
tending  he  was  singing,  aJid  the  words 
I  at  once  came  to  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
I  the  tone  clarified,  and  the  whole  con 
ceptlon  became  musical.   aH  did  not  re 
peat  that  style,  but  it  was  Interesting 
as  showing  what  real  singing  there  Is 
behind  the  buffo  manna*. 


^       MRS.  PAT  CAMPBELL 
(London  Dally  Chronicle.  May  11) 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  Is  writing  her 
memoirs.    In    which    she    tells  many 
stories  of  her  early  struggles  on  the 

""f^once  asked  a  veterinary  '^"fj>^ 
she  writes  in  the  Queen,  "why  dogs  are 
BO  much  nicer  than  PeoP'f^  . 

"His  answer  was,  'Nearly  all  bad  dogs 
are  drowned,  all  mad  dogs  are  shc>tl 

•^nd  I  do  believe.  I  l^«f 
ine  -That  is  how  U  should  be  with  us. 

With  her  husband  out  of  work,  and  In 
South  Africa,  her  children  and  mother 
fo  maintain,  'it  was  a  hard  strug^e  tor 
the  young  actress,  yet  she  seems  al 
ways  to  have  kept  her  pluck  and  op- 

!  "Srt'^ed  £2  10s.  a  week  as  leading  lady 
I 'in  a  traveling  company,  ahe  thought  It,, 
a  dazzling  offer,  although  she  had  to 
make  her  own  dresses.  "I  was  out  to, 
fight  for  my  children,"  she  said,  and 
to  make  enough  money  to  bring  i^at , 
(her  husband)  home  to  ua  more  qulcK- 

'^The  next  engagement  was  /i^ai 
w-ek  only,  and  fare  to  pay  to  the  town 
where   the  performance  *as   to   com-  j 


RACHMANINOV  IN  LONDON 
(The  London  Times.) 
Mr  Rachmanlnov's  recital  had  an 
element  of  surprise.  Tha  object  of 
piano  recital  is  usually  to  show  what 
the  piano  or  the  pianist  can  do;  and 
the  comparative  narrown»«8  of  this  pur- 
pose condemns  us  to  h«r  he  works 
cnUahlB  for  It  over  an4  over  again 
^But  J^.  «achman.noV  .layed  such 
things  as  Mozart's  Sonata  In  A,  Beet- 
hoven's in  E  minor,  and  Mendelssohn  s 
Rondo  Capriocioso.  These  cou'd  har,,, 
be  chosen  for  any  reason  but  that  ht 
wished  to  show  us  what  beautiful  musu 
they  are,  which  he  certainly  did.  ■ 
They  are  ail  of  them  things  we  kno^ 

-aii^^^-r^f/MJ^^ 
roid-t^^td-Ug^d^u  h\i:^;  trit 

(^,nress\he  player  allows  them  to  t, 
Mozari's  keyboard  music  Is  not  onl 

children,  nor  M'=",^„«'^f°'^,",t  five  sonata 
timentalists.  nor  ^n  his  last  "ve 
only  is  Beethoven  Beethoven. 
°  After  this  little 

pin  group  stood  in  a  n^w  llgnc-  ^ 
rollo.  B  flat  Valse  and  »  »h»rP 


K  1.11.  (  J  ;.  \\-<3  not  hi  iTil  thfin  rwt-r 

before — IhInU  them  aa  music,  not  piano 
pieoei.  The  aotua.1  dlffercnt-o  Is  so 
Rllght,  anfl  yet  so  vital — onl.v  i  little 
tlwolllnsr  here,  a  little  aupprossli  n  there, 
:ind  the  thing  has  an  entiniy  new 
HBpoot.  This  lesson,  however,  to  bo 
honest,  we  did  not  attend  to  qiilta  so 
carefully,  bftoause  we  were  aching  to 
get  on  to  Mr.  Rachmanlnov's  own  com- 
positions—  "Lilacs."  Polka  de  W.  R., 
two  preludes.  Including  the  B  flat  major, 
and  the  fine  set  of  variations  on  Krels- 
ler'B  "Llebeslled."  AVe  have  not  been 
no  enlightened  as  to  -what  the  composer 
meant  since  Ravel  came  and  played 
here.  It  showed  once  more  how  little  It 
Is  of  music  that  can  be  set  down  In 
black  and  white— as  little  as  Is  con- 
veyed In  pictures  that  are  torn  away 
from  the  churcnes  and  palaces!  for 
which  they  were  first  Intended. 

LISTENING  TO  MMJSICl  HOW 
THE  GRAMOPHONE  HELPS 
(London  Times) 
There  Is  an  aspect  of  the  act  of  listen- 
ing to  music  which  was  touched  upon 
In  a  former  article  concerning  the  gramo- 
phone— namely,    the    Influence    on  the 
mind  of  the  listener  of  the  minds  of  all 
the  other  listeners  congregated  together 
In  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  a  crowd 
has  a  psychology  of  Its  own,  apart  from 
the  Individual  psychology  of  Its  mem- 
bers. People  In  a  mob  wIU  commit  ex- 
cesses that.  Individually,  they  would  not 
think  of  committing.  Stolid  and  respect- 
able members  of  the  British  public,  when 
attending  a  foOball  match  or  some  such 
function,  will  express  their  excitement 
with  a  lack  of  restraint  that  Is  supposed 
to  be  foreign  to  our  national  character; 
while  the  audience  In  a  concert. hall  will 
give  "way  In  the  presence  of  the  perform- 
ers and  of  each  other  to  a  violence  of 
enthusiasm  that  they  are  rather  at  a 
loss  to  account  tor  afterwards. 

But  there  is  a  more  subtle  side  to  the 
matter  In  the  case  of  a  concert  audience 
—the  effect  of  this  crowd  psychology  on 
the  impression  made  'by  the  music  Itself. 
Whether  it  increases  or  lessens  the  ap- 
preciation depenas  mostly  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  listener.  Some  will  find 
the  presence  o£  the  crowd,  all  there  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  all  Intent  on  fhe 
same  thing,  stimulating  to  their  in- 
terest and  concentration,  while  it  may 
divert  the  attention  of  others.  But  it 
would  be  an  advantage  in  either  case  if 
music  were  heard  sometimes  under  less 
specialized  circumstances.  For  the  rele- 
gation of  music  to  the  settled  time  and 
place  of  a  concert  is,  in  a  sense,  an  un- 
natural condition. 

Music,  like  all  other  forms  of  art,  grew 
originally  out  of  a  definite  need,  and 
that  not  the  need  of  a  certain  individual 
to  express  his  own  complex  soul  in 
terms  of  obscure  sound,  but  of  a  whole 
community  that  wanted  it  for  some 
utilitarian  purpose.  It  may  have  been 
for  dancing,  or  to  »cheer  them  in  their 
work — for  In  the  middle  ages  every  guild 
of  artists  or  artisans  had  its  own  songs; 
and  it  was  used  in  the  churches.  But 
the  art  began  in  this  manner  developed 
along  specialized  lines  of  its  own,  until 
It  required  trained  musicians  for  its 
performance,  and  these  at  times  in  such 
numbers  as  could  only  be  brought  tOr 
gether  at  great  expense.'  So  that  music 
became  more  and  more  a  thing  apart, 
until  the  man  In  the  street  has  come  to 
regard  It  as  an  unnecessary  luxury,  the 
indulgence  of  an  over-cuJtlvated  leis- 
ured- class. 

But  this  highly  developed  music,  right- 
ly understood,  is  no  less  an  expression 
of  what  is  common  to  the  generality  of 
people  than  the  simple  folk-song  and 
dance  forms,  jnd  It  can  be  brought  back 
in  its  perfected  fonn  Into  the  everyday 
life   of   people   by   the   means   of  the 
gramophone.     And   there   is  a  serious 
disability  that  music  suffers  in  compari- 
son to  other  arts  which  can  also  be 
remedied   in    this  way — the    fact  tliat 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  can  never 
be  properly  known.    This  applies  more 
practically  to  orchestral  music.    A  work 
of  art  with  any  merit  requires  an  Inti- 
mate knowledge  to  be  really  understood. 
But  while  a  book  can  be  read  over  and 
over  again,  or  a  picture  hung  where  it 
can   form  part  of  our   everyday  sur- 
roundings, music,  the  most  abstract,  and 
therefore  the  most  unlimited  form  of 
expression,  mu.'rt  be  skimmed  through 
once  or  very  occasionally  In  a  manner 
that,  can  give,  even  to  the  most  dis- 
cerning listen  ei",  only  a  very  superficial 
I  ide%  of  what  It  contains.     There  are 
D  subtleties   of   emotional   value   agd  of 
I  beautiful  sound  in  all  great  muslo  that 
I  can  only  come  into  being  when  it  is 
I  known  through  and  through.    In  faot.  It 
I  Is  a  debatable  point  whether  a  composer 
j  himself  realizes  at  once  the  full  import 
I  of  what  he  has  created.    And  It  Is  just 
I  this  Intimate  knowledge,  gained  under 
I  unexciting     olroumotances,     that  the 
I  gramophone  can  give.    In  time,  perhaps, 
I  It  ■will  revolutionize  our  conception  of 
[music. 


^    ■      ■  \\  SJAY  HV. 

-"^7  r.^li.u-,!,,.  n.uKn 

uv.itiire,   •■M«rnln»,  Noon  and  Night  In 

Vl^frina"   ftappe 

\V»lii.  "On  th«  H»«utltiil  Bhi»  Danube".  StraiiM 

Foniiula,    "Ald«"  VcnJI 

,sult«,  "Scuan  nttori-aqiiwi"  UaMen«t 

(a)  An»»lu«.    (b)  Feto  Bohtmc. 
Iliit*   Solo.    "T*ntal«lo    Pa«tor«U  Hon- 

KrolM"   Doppler 

Artlnir  Rrookf. 

Slavonic  Dan«,  Op.  46.  N'o.  S  r>»orak 

(nivertiiro  Solennpllo.  "lfll'2" .  .  .  .'IV*ohalkoTak7 

.SeiMtlon,  "Honejinoou  lu  iOOO"  

Mrs.  M.  H.  Oulenlan 

Prelude   Hni'limanlnoT 

Introduction  to  Act  III,  "I/Ohcngrln" .  .Wagner 

BOLT  DAY  PRO  ORAM. 
TUESIX.4.Y.  MAX  80. 

Mnroh,  "Futher  of  Victory"  Oanne 

Overture,   "Llgbt  OaTalry"  Rupiw 

Valar  Uleue  Nfiirtrln 

Fnntasia,  "II  Troyatore"  Vtrdl 

"America." 
Dance    of    tUe    Hours    from    "La  Glo- 

conflfc"   PonchlelU 

Largo    (Solo    violin,    harp,    organ  and 

strings)   t  Hand<>l 

Tarantelle   Jacchia 

Tlilrd     Movement    o(     the  "Pathetic" 

Symphony  No.  6  TachalkorslcT 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Selection,    "iSally"  Kem 

Indian  Summer,  An  American  Idyl ...  .Herbert 
American  Patrol  Ueacbam 

HARVARD  NTOHT. 
■W1Ei)INES.mY,  MAY  81. 

Cruise  Harvard  Stnibe 

Overture  to  ".Mlgnon"  Thorna« 

h'nntosla,    "L'Oracolo"  Leoul 

Harvard   Glee  Club  

(Dr.  Archibald  T.  DavUon,  conductor.) 

Chant  aa  Guerre  (with  orchestra)  

Florent  B'chmltt 
(Soloist,  JoMph  r.  Lautner. ) 

Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  "Iris"  Mnacagnl 

Slianlsh    Dance  Granado»-Krelsler 

Rhapsody,    "Italia"  Oaselln 

Harvard  Glee  Glub— 

Harvard  Hymn  Paine 

Student  Soags  of  Finland  

(Edited  by  Kurt  Schlndler) 

The  Poor  Little  Girl  Merlkanto 

Sttmm»r    Biyeuing.  Palmsrca 


rm  Oomlnit  Hoin«. . .  .Palmgrea 

Cnoer  des  (Jhatnellers  from  "K«T>9eoa''.Francle 
"X«t    Thoir    Otlestlal    Conctrta  ill 

Unite,"  from  "Samson"  Handel 

Slave ....   TBcbelkovskT 

Hindu  Song  from  "Sadko". ..  .Rkn«ky-B:o.«ak(Ty 

Slaronlo  Dance,  Op.  40,  No.  8  ^...Dvorak 

'■Fair  Harvard." 


THTIRSDAY,  JtTNa  1. 

FlMt  Hwigarlan  Dance  Brahma 

Overture  to  "Pique  Dame"...,,  Suppe 

Waltz,   "The   Rkateis"  Waldteufel 

Fantasia,    "JL^non   ".Massenet 

Prelude  to  "Lohejisiln".  . .  Waifne? 

'■Whlsperlnir  of  the  Flowers''  itio» 

Lnrgo  from  the  "New  World"  Symphony.  Dvorak 
Eacchanale  from  "Samson  and  Delilah" 

Saint-Saens 

Fantasia,   "Duels  dl  Lammermoor" .. Donizetti 

March  of  the  Little  I,ead  .Soldlprs  Pierne 

In  tho  Hall  of  the  .Alountalu  King  from 

the  "Peer  Gynt"  Suite  Grlet 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  2. 

March,  "Qneen  of  Sheba"  Oounoa 

Overture  to  "Jllsnon"  Thomafl 

Larehetto  (Solo  violin,  Mr.  Jacques  Hoff- 

„"ann)   ;  Sleeper 

Fantasia,   "Madame  Bntterfly"'.   Puoclnl 

Suite,  'Teer  Gynt"   Grlea 

(a)  .Mornlns  Mood.   (1))  Anitra's  Dance. 

(c)  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King, 
Intermezzo,  Act  lU,  "The  Jewels  of  the 

Madonna"   Wolf-Ferrari 

Oiivertnre  Solomielle.  "1812"  -Tschalkov^kr 

Organ  Solo,  "Reverie"  Lemara 

^  ,     .  Prof.  H.  D.  Sleeper. 

Selection,  "Good  Morning,  Dearie"  Kem 

Waltz,   "Tris  Jolle"  Waldteufel 

Rhapsody,   "Bspana--  Chabrler 

SATURDAY,  JTOB  8. 

Rakoczy  March   Berliof 

Overture  to  "Poet  and  Peasant" .Suppe 
Waltz  from  the  Ballet,  "Puppenfee" . .  Baver 

Fantasia,    "Faust"  Goi,'od 

Second  Hungarian  Rhapsodv   Lfszt 

By  the  Waters  of  Sllnnetoiika  Lleurance 

Chinese   Dance   from    the  "Nutcracker" 

Suite    ,  Tschalkoysky 

Overture  Uy  "Rlcnzl"   Waen»T 

Fanta.sla.  "La  Boheme"   '  Pu«lnl 

Volga  Bargemen's  Song..ArT.  by  A<rlde  Jacchia 
Procession  of  the  Sardar  toi>oIltov-T.vnn<«r 
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FIFTH  WEEK  OF  POPS 


The  experiment  station  at  Geneva,  N. 
T,,  recommends  amateurs  and  profes- 
sional gardeners  to  grow  artichokes  for 
the  table.  We  cannot  endorse  the  rec- 
ommendation. It  is  another  case  of  im- 
perfect sympathy,  as  in  our  adamantine 
attitude  towards  tripe.  Perhaps  if  we 
visited  the  Orkney  Islands,  where  arti- 
chokes are  said  to  grow  in  perfection, 
we  might  change  our  mind. 

We  are  much  more  interested  in  the 
history  of  artichokes  than  in  the  plant 
itself.  It  was  not  known  in  Englaml 
until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  who  gave 
th^  Princess  IVIary  a  present  o(  th^- 
"then  rare  and  fashionable  vegetable," 
but  they  were  grown  in  England  early 
in  the  17th  century.  In  159S  Burghley 
thought  it  important  tu  write  his  .'^on 
that  he  had  "supped  with  four  or  five 
leaves  of  an  artychock."  Asparagus, 
cauliflowers  and  artichokes  were  un- 
known in  Moscow  late  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Ireland  knew  the  artichoke  about 
1C32.  Yet  the  plant  was  centuries  'be- 
fore described  by  the  ancients. 

Ill  England  of  the  17th  century  young 
and  raw  artichokes  were  eaten  with 
pepper  and  salt.  The  ordinary  and  the 
Jerusalem  artichokes  were  boiled  and 
eaten,  with  butter,  vinegar  and  pepper. 
"Industry  and  skill  hath  made  them  so 
common  that  the  poorest  man  is  pos- 
sessed of  princes'  dainties."  Dr.  Muf- 
fett  ("Health's  Improvement,"  1655) 
said  that  the  raw  should  be  eaten  to- 
ward the  end  of  meals. 

But  the  French  are  the  true  amateurs 
of  the  plant,  which  cooked,  even  in  the 
days  of  royal  pomp  and  aristocratic 
recklessness,  was  regarded  as  most 
friendly  to  the  stomach,  an  encourager 
/j  of  the  appetite,  fortifier  of  the  blood,  an 
astringent,  a  heart  etrengthener.  Louis 
Lemery  (1705)  found  the  artichoke  pecu-i" 
liarly  suited  to  old  men  and  to  those  o 


n       ,  I      .in^I    in,--:  . 

ll'JU. 

,A  favorite  dish  with  French  gourmett 
has  been  for  over  100  years  artlchautv 
a  la  bartgoule,  artlchoked  dreenrd  with 
a  sort  of  mushroom.  There  Ig  a  long 
recipe— how  to  stuff  the  irtlchok^ea,  etc. 

-  In  "Le  Oastronome  Francale"   (IS28)  1 
by  the  authors  of  the  famous  "Journal  ( 
de.q  Gourmands."  The  author  of  "Man  -  I 
uel    des    Ampltryone,"    publlBhed     20  ' 
years  before,  says  of  thl»  dish,  "All  th"  ; 
cooks  pride  thcmsrlveB  on  knowing  how 
to  prepare  It,  and  very  few  prepare  If 
well.  The  manufacture  must  be  vorv 
difficult,  for  not  twice  out  of  80  tlmef; 
have  we  eaten  thl.s  dish  well  concocted" 
Artlchauts  a   la   lyonnalse,   while  de- 
manding espet^al  care  were  "not  above 
the  Intelligence  of  an  ordinary  artist." 
Then  there  were  artlchauts  a  1'  Itall- 
enne. 

Nor  do  we  care  for  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes. Not  by  reason  of  any  racial 
objection,  as  the  uninformed  might 
conjecture— for  Jerusalem  Is  here  a  cor- 
ruption of  "girasole,"  meaning  sun- 
flower. Peacock  -said  in  one  of  hiv 
whimsical  romances  that  from  Jeru- 
salem artichokes  one  made  Palestine 
soup. 

NO  WONDER  HENRIETTA  WAS 
DISTURBED 

(From  the  F.varl.  Mich.,  Rcrlew) 
Editor  Evart  Review: 

Dear  Sir — T  am  more  surprised  and 
angry  than  I  can  express  to  learn  that 
the  Item  sent  In,  relating  to  the  autr 
trip  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Church,  and  the  teacher.  Miss  Blgia 
Jenks,  who  Is  an  inmate  of  their  home, 
with  Mr.  Dyke  to  his  home  at  I^owell,  ' 
was  misconstrued,  and  made  to  appear 
as  evil.  Mr.  Dykes  is  a  relative  of  the 
Church  family.  I  supposed  him  to  be 
a  brothor-in-law  of  Jasper  and  Chester, 
but  have  since  learned  that  he  Is  a  neph- 
ew. Far  be  it  from  my  mind  to  make 
evil  of  that  trip  or  the  fact  that  said 
gentleman  is  In  this  section  a  good 
deal,  as  he  Is  in  the  tombstone  busi- 
ness and  has  so  many  relatives  here. 
"Unto  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure." 
Please  give  this  item  room,  for  there 
has  been  a  wrong  construction  on  the 
auto  trip.  I  might  add  that,  unto  the  i 
dirty,  all  things  seem  dirty.  Respect-  i 
tuny,  HENRIETTA  M.  SPARKS. 

FROM   A  BOSTONIAN   IN   SCOTLAND  ' 

As  the  World  Wage: 

It  is  rather  confusing  to  hear  the 
Scotch  greet  each  other  with  the  re- 
mark:  "It's  awfu'  stormy!"  and  the  '] 
reply,  "Aye,  it  is  that,"  on  a  really  fine  : 
day,  with  the  sun  shining,  only  the  i 
wind  blowing.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ' 
sayings  that  at  first  puzzled  me: 

"I  am  starving."    I  am  very  cold. 

"Give  him  a  cry."    Give  him  a  call. 

"He  cried  on  me."    He  called  to'  me 

"What  like  is  it?"    Wiiat  is  it  like? 

"I  doubt  it  will  rain."    I  think  it  will 
rain. 

"Here  is  it"  (upon  finding  anything) 
Here  it  is. 

"I  cannot  mind  it."  I  cannot  remem- 
ber it. 

This  last  is  used  even  by  the  edu- 
cated. Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the 
Scot  who  asked  an  Englishman,  not 
having  seen  him  for  several  years.  "Do 
you  mind  my  face?"  The  Englishman 
repiied:  "Oh,  no;  it's  not  so  bad  as  all 
tfif  t  "  ^  P.  G.  A. 

Aberdeen. 

A   MISSED  KISS 

(For  An  the  World  Wags) 
A  little  maid,  by  shynesi^  misled. 
Carelessly  a  precious  kiss  shed. 

Now  she's  searching  where. 
It  was  dropped  in  incompleteness—  I 
Missing  kissing  lips  of  sweetness—  I 

In  her  shining  hair.  | 

One  who  thought  he'd  lost  the  shv  miss  j 

Since  away  she  tossed  his  sly  kiss  ( 

Sees  her  searching  there.  | 

Thinks  he's  been  a  trifle  careless; 

Pretty  lips  should  never  fare  less  ' 

Well  than  golden  hair.  I 
Worcester.        CL.A_RISSA  BROOKS. 

  I 

BUT  "ART"  IS  AN  ELASTIC  TERM  1 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Back  in  the  early  90s  there  was,  in 
my  native  town,  a  quack  called  Dr. 
Finn.  What  a  clear  and  vivid  picture 
comes  to  mind  when  I  think  of  Dr. 
Finn's  Museum,  for  the  entrance  lobby 
of  this  notorious  establishment  was 
always  brightened  by  the  presence  of 
great  Americans.     They  were  in  wax. 

,  The  doctor  was  strong  on  patriotism  and 
even  though  he  had  been  on  the  fenc« 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  now 
spoke  freely  and  openly  of  patriotism. 

Once  you  were  among  the  heroes  of 
your  country  the  natural  and  easy 
course  was  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  main 
show.  The  Interior  was  of  a  dark  blood 
red;  on  your  right  was  the  figure  tof  a. 
famous  murderer;  on  your  left  was  the 
figure  of  a  famous  poisoner  and  Juot 
ahead  were  rows  of  horrible  things  In 
glass  Jars,  In  alcohol.  Intolerable.  Then 
came  the  exiilbits  for  men  only  and  like- 
wise those  for  women  only,  and  the 
memory  of  one  of  those  rooms  makes  ins 
blush  for  my  centur.v. 

On  the  way  out  a  negro  In  uniform  of 
blue  and  brass  presented  you  with  a 
card  which  informed  the  reader  th.it 
Dr.  F'inn's  office  was  to  be  found  up  th» 
side  street  and  that  any  man  or  wom- 
an bowed  down  with  the  burden  of  a. 
secret  sorrow  would  find  sympathy  and, 
help  in  the  office  of  the  doctor,  who  had 
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,t  life 

•  •nlr-i  I.,  hi    i^tiijv^  Amerii-Jiniu 

I  Tr.H  inetiiodH  „r  ,\„  ,|„«ck  doctor  v.r  - 
linilij.bly  never  hi,  cl-verly  orifaiilzed  a^ 
I'l  the  19th  contury.  but  we  have  ad- 
winced  Hlnre  then  and  with  a  world  re- 
liioulded  nearer  to  the  hftarl's  d.-Kire  we 
liave  with  us  In  this  :otli  centm  v  tha 
'  Hi  III   mnro  cleverly,  organized  m'^thoda 

of  the  riuack  ardst. 
I     \Vf-  read  of  him  an  "one  of  New  Bng» 
iHndH  best  known  artists."      He  al*o 
Is  a  .showman,  but  hie  exhibitions  ara 
not  commercial,  for  they  merely  "seek 
to  foster  an  appreciation  of  good  art." 
^  I'p  the  side  street  you  will  find  the  plant 
;  where  "good  art"  In  turned  out  by  far- 
,  tory  workers,  whirring  manhlnery,  punh 
i  and  hustle.    In  all  this  confunlon  of  art 
;  and  rndrhlnery.  preaching  and  exhibit- 
ing, business  and  notoriety,  there  ara 
two  facts  lost  to  sight  In  the  dust  of 
action. 

'  This  "noted  artist"  does  not  touch  a 
I  brush   to   hin   prettily  tinted  plcturea. 

Ho  does  not  even  pen  his  signature  on 
'  them.     All  this  In  done  by  employes. 
And  yet  In  his  advertisements  we  rasd 
the  words  "unique"  and  "masterpieces" 
and     this     artist-manufacturer,  thia 
humorist,  appears  In  print  as  "perhaps 
1  America's  most  widely  known  artist." 
1    "Art,"  said  Jimmy  Whistler,  "Is  on  tha 
'street."    But  why  drag  in  Whistler? 

To  the  self  advertised  artist  and  raakar 
of  "that  which  Is  a  masterpiece"  and 
"that  which  Is  unique,"  made  by  tha 
gross,  there  In  little  to  be  said  and 
that  little  Is,  "Quack,  Quack." 

JOHN  QXJTLl, 
(Plain  PalntMs) 


FOR  OUR  FASHION  EDITOR 

As  the  World  W^s: 
Why  do   English   tramps  and  aema 

laboring  men  tie  string  around  their 
trouser  legs  below  the  knee?  What 
function  does  the  string  perform?  We 
had  u  schoolmate  In  Milwaukee  named 
August  HImmelfertlg.  which  name  lib- 
erally translated  might  mean  "ready  for 
heaven."  Anyway,  his  father  had  an 
orchard  and  August  liked  to  eat  apples 
at  recess.  So  did  we.  It  therefore  fol- 
lowed that  each  morning  embryo  gun- 
men fell  upon  August.  He  was  a  good* 
hearted  little  chap,  at  that,  and  adopted 
the  idea  of  trying  strings  around  hll 
trouser  legs,  at  the  knee,  and  filled  th# 
extra  space  up  to  his  waist,  with  ap- 
ples, in  order  to  make  sure,  of  enough 
for  himself  after  supplying  the  bandits. 
August's  mother  made  baggy  garments, 
almost  Dutch  style.  It  was  a  grand 
scheme.        LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


The  Washington  Post  not  long  ago 
published  tho  following  item  of  news: 

"The  3Ist  continental  congress  of  the 
Daughters  of  tho  American  devolution 
adjou,-ned  yesterday  afternoon.  An  im- 
promptu address  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Bryan  of  Tennessee,  a  daugh-  j 
ter  of  Commodore  Raphael  Semmes,  the  ; 
confederate  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Merrlmac  during  its  famous  encounter 
with  the  Monitor." 

This  led  "R.  H.  Jj.."  the  successor  of 
"B.  L.  T.,  '  to  p.-int  the  Item  with  this 
heading: 

.VH,  NO,  NO!  WHAT  SEMMES  SAID 
WAS  "DAMN  THE  TORPEDOES, 
GO  AHEAD!" 

"G.  M.  C."  questioned  the  Post's 
statement  that  Semmes  commanded  the 
Merrlmac. 

"Do  you  know  I  was  always  taught 
that  Semmes  was  In  command  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  off  Flamborough 
Head,  and  In  reply  to  the  British  cap- 
tain's question  as  to  whether  he  had 
r.urrcndtred,  made  history  and  enthused 
his  crew  to  final  victory  with  the  Im- 
mortal words,  'Remember  the  Maine."  " 

BLUETS  IN  THE  WINDOW 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
Bluets  in  a  blue-bowl 

So  dainty,  pert  and  bright. 
Nodding  in  the  window  breeze, 

Why  such  gay  delight? 
Still  the  moss  about  your  feet, 
!    Still  refreshing  water, 
,  Still  the  softness  of  the  air. 
Still    the    sunshine's  laughter. 

But  do  you  never  miss  the  meadow? 

The   blue-bird's  gallant .  call? 
The  chant  of  hylas  in  the  swamp? 

The  oak  tree  standing  tall? 
Do  you  never  miss  the  dancing  flowers, 

All  in  dresses  bright? 
The  sun  to  warm  the  day-time? 

The  stars  to  wish  good-night? 

Bluets  In  the  blue-bowl. 

It  seems  you  do  not  care. 
You're  as  glad  upon  the  window-ledge 

As  in  the  meadow  air. 
Dalntv  dancing  fairies, 

I  would  that  I  like  you 
Might  love  my  life  so  lightly. 

Might  be  to  Joy  so  true. 

Milton.  H.  W.  M. 

  1 

GEORGE,  NOT  MATTHEW 

We  asked  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
books  if  he  had  George  Arnold's  poems 
in  stock.  "George?  George?",  No.  he 
had  never  heard  of  him.  bn't  you 
n-fpv  'T.'itthew  or  Edwin?'" 


Vet  George  Arnoia  a  poems  were  twice 
nJblUed  fn  Boston:  fl«t  by  Tlcknor  & 
F  elds  m  IS67.  later  by  Fields,  Osgood  & 
ci  m  1871;  poems  of  tender  sentiment. 
Sicv  humo?  and  wit.  Then  there  .8 ; 
[he  volume  "Drift"  that  preceded  the, 

'ItifLVty  that  no  one  has  taUen  the 

trouble  to  Luect  and  PU»"'^^\tcA?Ln: 
articles  In  prose-many  of  the  M<^Arone 
letters  and  the  Uttle  essays  by  The 
undersigned."  contributed  to  Vanity 
Fair.  Like  Artemus  Ward  he  ^^fo'e  a 
letter  about  Boston,  but  his  is  not  so 
frmUlar  as  the  one  in  which  is  described 
Harvard  College. 
I  "This  celebrated  Instltcwtlon  of  leam- 
ln«r  Is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Bar- 
room of  Parker's,  in  School  street,  and 
has  pooplls  from  all  "ver  the  country^ 

Arnold  s  letter  was  published  in  Van- 
ity F^ir  of  Dec.  20.  1862.  Passages  from 
it  are  worth  re-reading. 

"NAIVIE  THIS  CHILD" 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Bengt  Loodeen  of  Esca-  , 
naba,  Mich.,  at  once  complied  with  the, 
request  of  naming  their  d^"Shter  Un- 
nea  Leonltlne  Loodeen,  as  the  Society 
"or  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals is  not  active  in  ^canaba. 

THE  COMMUTER  SOLILOQUIZES 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  cereal  steamed  on  the  table  be- 
fore me.     There  had  been  no  annoy- 
ance   The  serenity  that  envelopes  a  15- 
.mlnuto  breakfast  soothed  the  restless 

pangs  that  seldom  ault  the  •harne.'ss- 
broke  commuter.  I  had  plenty  of  time. 
I  even  gave  up  that  fixed  and  fasci- 
nated clock-stare.  We  talked  —  and 
laughed — rather  constrained,  of  course— 
a  commuter  laughing  in  the  morning,  i 
Then  the  youngster  broke, form. 

"Train's  gone  up"'  (It  r<>turns  by  our 
flag  station  in  10  minutes.)  ' 

He  shuttled  twice  through  the  room, 
then  his  footsteps  sputtered  off  down 
the  lawn.  My  calm  was  gone.  I  re- 
sisted a  n,ioinept  longer,  then  the  da.ily 
.panic  seized  me.  too.  Coat.  hat.  brief- 
I  case. 

"Foolish  racing  like  this  for  a  train'. 
"Mud  too — why  can't  we  draw  even 
chances;  at  least  a  dry  road? — Safe  to 
walk  from  here. 

"Was  that  the  train?  She's  almost  in! 
Damn  this  fog." 

The  engineer  waves — brakeman  is 
grinning.  Funny  isn't  it,  crawling 
aboard  heated  and  blown  for  the  fourth 
time  this  week?  E.  A.  W. 


e  In  •wh'  ^v."  aided 

.(1  by  Fai  forces 
lae  t.^'ie  and  obtaln.s  i..-  i.icrlminatlng 
letters  which  threatened  to  upset  every- 
thing Is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
exciting  in  recent  stage  work. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  did 
their  work  admiral3ly.  Miss  Wales  gave 
us  a  wholly  charming  and  sympathetic 
southern  girl  and  Miss  Roberts  and 
Ralph  Rcmley  provided  a  comic  court- 
ship that  thre  wthe  more  sombre  parts 
of  the  d'-ama  into  high  relief. 


VAUDEVILLE  SINGER 

PLEASES  AT  KEITH'S 

John  Steel  Has  Voice  Seldom  Heard 
on  Variety  Stage 
An  excellent  bill  at  Kelth'a  this  ■^v««k 
Is  headed  by  John  Steel,  the  phenomenal 
young  tenor.  Such  a  voice  Is  seldom 
heard  In  vatideville.  For  beauty  of  torv«. 
diction  and  good  taste  In  singing  he  has 
tew  rivals.  From  ^thls  -very  fact  11 
•would  seem  as  If  his  da.vs  on  the  \'arlety 
stage  were  numbered  for  the  larger  op- 
portunities and  nonors  of  the  concert 
8ta«e  will  undoubtedly  olai"m  him.  H» 
has  a  pleasing  program.  Including  many 
of  the  songs  which  he  has  «ung  for 
graphophone  records.  and  through 
which  he  is  known  to  countless  lovers 
of  muaio,  amons  them  "Questa  O 
Quella"  from  "Rlgoletbo."  In  jesponsa 
to  enthusiastic  applause  h«  sang  several 
semi-popular  songs.  H«  Is  accom- 
panied by  Jerry  Jamlgan,  who  Is  an  ac- 
complished pianist. 

Elsa  Ryan  presents  an  amusing  sketcli, 
"Peg  for  Short."  Ona  Miinson  appears 
m  "A  Manly  Revue"  and  Sylvia  Clark 
as  "The  Klassy  Little  Klown."  Other 
good  acts  axe  presented  by  Jack  Joyce. 
Helen  Broderlck  and  Lester  Crawford! 
Vokes  and  Don,  Paul  Gordon  and  Ame 
Rica  and  special  screen  features. 


A   CHICAGO  STENOGRAPHER 

Dear  R.  H.  L.:  The  inspired  stenog 
Is  not  so  slow.  Just  listen  to  this;  A 
carelessly  written  but  carefully  I^re- 
pared  letter  to  daughter  who  seemed 
to  be  going  in  too  strong  for  athletics 
at  college  whs  handed  to  the  stenog, 
and  this  is  what  she  did  to  one  argu- 
mentative sentence:  "The  purely  ath- 
letic girl  makes  no  appeal  to  man  ex- 
cept as  he  impersonally  admires  the 
skill  she  displays."  Darned  if  she  didn't 
write  "skin"  for  skill,  but  we  couldn't 
let  It  ride.  RIP  SAW. 


LADY  ASTOR'S  VOCABULARY 

The  new  slang  dictionary  will  contain 
quotations  from  Lady  Astor's  vocabu- 
lary. Learned  commentatiors  will  ex- 
plain her  "I  don't  give  atuck-a-dunt"  by 
"tuck  of  di-um."  meaning  a  drum-tap, 
Just  as  they  have  labored  in  explana- 
tion of  "tinker's  dam."  Her  "by  heck" 
appeals  to  the  New  England  country- 
side, yet  intrepid  Investigators  may  talk 
learnedly  of  "Hector,"  or  point  out  that 
in  certain  English  provinces  "heck"  is 
a  euphemism  for  "hell"  and  in  Scotland 
and  northern  England  it  is  an  interjec- 
tion used  to  order  horses  to  come  to 
the  left  or  near  side. 

HT    JAT^TES  THEATER-" ^lPPy  M=- 

-er  Armand  .Tean  DeRa""*-  -■     ^j^,^  j^,^^  j 

Mmf  Ti'Knacf.  Fioren'-e  Roberts 

v  ntith  T"-^^^^ ■  ■  •.■■i  Harold  R.  Chaac 

Waiter  '"•^stmoreUn<l.  ..-^"^^'^.^  Armltflge 

:T«i<-e  ^'"y?,''- •..;.Ij',:i;; aalph  M-  B«nley 

:^pT  M'-O^"  Franlc  Charlton 

ir?"  mp'.eshy^  Kalutn  E.  Matns 

Howard  Hunter.  '   B»ttte  Wales 

irv  Vlrgln:a  EMStla  taiclUe  Adama 

r';^,r"si.£M^ee.^- 

''^'^  tie'st  "  T^eatrl  Company 
,ry,  the  ^t^^ames  ^^^^  .^,^3 

Uln'onoerror.   The  pe 

'  ,Z  have  been  exceedingly  gratlfyins. 
The'play'was  P--nt«<l  3^/,  ^^^VTe^ 
Mr  the  same  comp^J^l'  York  to 

.Tfe-cracklng    practices    in    order  to 
war    ™ny  and  make 

whose  life   is  devoted  to  "dow^-^^-l: 
.ut^rs,"   found  a  most  Z°  ^iJ  rL 
nretatlon  in  the  hands  of  ^r^  Kent^^The 
action    of    the    piece.  Intteea, 
bout  these  two.    They  make  a 


I>r.  Casey  Wood,  an  Amertcan  oml- 
hologlst.  has  visited  England  several 
Imes  to  hear  tlie  nightingale  sing.  The 
Dally  Chronicle  feared  ha  might  be 
igaln  dleappolntad.  for  the  eong  had 
not  reached  perfection  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival.  "The  Infinite  variety  and 
long-drawn-oot  sweetness  of  its  ca- 
dences are  said  to  be  lacking."  Lot  us 
hope  that  Dr.  Casey  Wood  will  be  as 
fortunate  as  the  young  woman  whose 
story  Is  related  In  choice  Italian  by 
Boccaccio.  At  the  same  time  M.  Jean 
Cocteau  remarks  In  his  '*Coq  et  1"  Arle- 
quln"  "The  nightingale  sings  badly." 

The  Dally  Chronicle  welcomed  Dr. 
Wood  In  verse: 

A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 
(To  the  American  who  has  traveled  3000 
mllea  to  kear  a  Surrey  nightingale.) 
O  Jonathan,  spite  of  your  "snubbery" 
That   "reckons"   our  mountains  are 
dumps. 

And  dubs  the  Nerw  Forest  a  shnibbery, 
St.    Leonards    and    Epplng,  "those 
clumps," 

aood  luck  to  your  trip  Into  Snrrey, 
Wrapt  pllgrini  to  Philomel's  «hrlne. 

Don't  let  your  vernacular  flurry 
Our  songster  divine. 

There's  muslo  In  little  old  Eeathertiead 

To  stifle  Niagara's  bluft: 
Tour  Jay  has  a  lordlier  feather-head. 

But  up  against  Phil  he  Is  gruff; 
Yet  O.  If  my  uncle,  Jarge  Gumey 

(Who  drats  "They  daft  nlghUngales 

Got  ■wise  to  yotip  thousand-lea&ue  Jour- 
Sakes.^vouldn't  he  grJn!         A.  W. 


lai^  kind  of  rloe  wine  well 
ably  kno%vn  In  that  province,  and  lt« 
use  as  a  beverage  by  all  persons  except 
Ma.  hl3  disciples  and  persons  with  a  i 
determined  property  qualification.     By  j 
some  irony  of  Fate  Pa.  the  Malevolent  1 
and  his  followers  escaped  all  InJ"^  '"l 
^the  cave   where   they   knelt  on  their 
prayer  mats  praying  for  the  ^alnta  n- 
ance  of  the  status  quo.    .So  ''a^  /^'^'"^ 
.Mswer  made  by  the  prayers  of  both 
.art.es   and  from  It  we  afar  can  draw 
'ihe  lesson  lor  the  day.  that  though 
t  may  require  drastic  measures  to  shut 
uplifters  up.  It  can  be  done.  ; 

^R.    PARKER'S  ASCENSION 
The  other  Item  content  with  uplift 
was  a  lesser  catastrophe,  but  of  vital 
importance   to   the   chief  participant. 
In  the  town  of  Portsmouth.  Va..  on  a 
recent  Mav  morning  James  Parker  o 
Ihe  race  which  the  Nation  loves  most 
to  honor  wa^  sltUng  In  an  aUeged  drug 
:  store  upon  a  keg.  reading  ^ ^^^y^^.^^^.^' ^ 
The  keg  contained  grain  alcohol  for  a 
fresh   charging  of  the   soda  fountain^ 
Probably  Mr.  Parker  was  passing  th 
:  time  until  the  accomplishment  of  thai 
preliminary  to  the  business  of  the  da> . 
Whether  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
iqutd  had  not  yet  been  harmoniously 
esUbUshed  in  Its  hurried  ""^""^^^^"^ ' 
In  the  moonlit  mountains  of  the  Old 
:  Dominion  or  whether  Mr.  P^ker  got 
hot  under  his  shirt  at  something  he 
read  In  his  paper  and  gave  out  excessive 
radiation  was  not,  is  not.  and  never  will 
b6,-kno>vn.  but  the  keg  e''Pl°'^«^' 
'  ed  Mr.  Parker  to  the  embossed  steel 
celling  of  the  drug  «tor«  with  wh'ch  his 
head  ooUlded  with  such  violence  that  he 
was  instantly  killed,  ^^^P}^^ ^^l^ ^J^l' 
er  cranial  protection  with  which  Nature 
has  gifted  the,  shall  we  say,  equatorial 
raoe     U  Is  related  that  the  keg  was 
undamaged  except  that  lu  bottom  was 
blown  out.     One  would  have  expected 
that  It  would  be  the  head  of  the  keg 
rather  than  Its  bottom  that  would  get 
the  full  blast  of  the  upUft,  and  Inasraucli 
as  Mr.  Parker  was  sitting  upon  It  that 
It  would  have  been  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Parker  rather   than   his   head  whloh 
would  have  suffered  the  greater  damage; 
but  as  Spencer  points  out  there  18  al- 
ways more  than  one  effect  to  any  given 
cause,  pertain  of  tl?em  unoertalnly  fore-  , 
seen.    Bo  Is  It  with  the  loosed  forces  of 

"  Doe's  this  possible  explosive  force  In 

grain    aloohol    account   for    the    extra  1 
thickness  of  the  bottoms  of   the  bar 
glasses  ^ich  held  the  uplift       fo'™^'- 1 
days?  ABEL  ADAMS.  . 

Amherst,  N.  H^^   ' 

WILLIAM   STARK'S  SON  JOHN  | 
As  the  World  Wags:  i 
Caleb  Stark's  "History  of  the  Town  of  | 
Dunbarton"  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1860)  says 
(page  that  William   Stark  3  son 

John  "served  as  adjutant  of  the  first 
':;ontlnental  line,  and  died  of  smallpox 
Chimney  Point  In  1776,  in  the 
Ighteenth  year  of  his  age."  Can  It  be 
hat  that  John  Stark  died  In  1776?  In 
vlovember.  1778,  76  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire  who  had  left  the  state  and 
-spoused  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  In 
he  revolutionary  war  were  proscribed 
ov  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  WllUam  Stark's  son  John  was 
one  of  the  76.  Can  It  be  said  that,  as 
stated  by  Caleb  Stark,  he  died  In  1776, 
two  years  before  he  was  proscribed? 

INQUIRER. 

AND  PRO- 


"  It 


might  catch  men  ly  ,:■  '■  ■  only  to  find 
themselves  cast  out  again  on  to  the 
Divorce  Court  scrap-heap;  or  good  wo-  < 
men.  like  the  red  rose,  might  win  men  ' 
by  colour,  and  be  cherished  for  their 
fragrance  till  they  died.  A  powdered 
nose,  a  painted  lip,  a  darkened  eyelash. 
or  henna-dyed  hair  might  catch  a  hus- 
band, but  they  could  not  keep  him." 

And  this  deep  thinker  said  that  every 
woman  sliould  develop  some  special  at- 
traction  all  her  own.   until  her  man 
would  be  proud  of  her  by  reason  of  It. 
"To  strum  on  the  piano,  to  rank  below 
the  poorest  songster  bird  In  singing,  to 
wear  the  clothes  selected  for  her  by 
the  shopwoman.  to  odorlze  herself  with 
stale  tobacco  smoke,  to  stride  over  a 
golf  course,  to  gamble  on  horses,  or  to 
be  good  at  bridge,  was  worth  nothing 
In  an  existence  In  which  a  man  and 
woman  lived  together,    each  seeking 
comfort  and  love  In  the  other." 
Doctor,  these  are  bitter  words. 
Yet  we  read  that  at  the  Longchamps 
races  last  month  there  was  a  prepon- 
derance of  black  gowns,  with  mauve  as 
the  principal  relieving  color,   but  the 
hats  were  often  of  a  Chinese  yellow. 

We  have  alluded  more  than  once  to 
the    wonderful    chapter    in  Melville's 
"Moby  Dick"  on  the  color  white  and 
the  fear  Induced  by  li,  aiso  lu  Hud- 
son's  chapter  of  comment  on  Melville's 
opinion.    We  have  also  alluded  to  the 
"black"  dinner  described  in  Huysman's 
"A  Rebours."     The  pages  on  "Azure 
Psychology"  In  Lafcadio  Hearn's  "Ex- 
otics   and    Retrospectives"    Is    equally  I 
worthy  of  attention.    Hearn  advanced 
the  theory  that  blue  was  the  latest  pure  [ 
color    developed    In    the    evolution  of) 
flower  and  scale  and  feather;  that  the 
power  of  perceiving  blue  was  not  ac- 
quired until  after  the  power  of  dlsting-1 
uishing  red  and  green  and  yellow;  that! 
blue  alone  has  remained  "a  color  pleas-  1 
urable  In   Its  purest  Intensity  to  the  I 
vision  of  highlv  civilized  races,"  whereas  I 
bright  red,  blight  green,  bright  orange.  I 
yellow,    or    violet    have    become    "of-  I 
fonsive  In  their  spectral  purity  because! 
of  the  violence  of  the  sensations  that  I 
they  give;   they  remain   grateful  only! 
to  the  rudimentary  aesthetic  feeling  oil 
children,  of  the  totally  uncultivated,  or  I 
of  savages."  He  elaborates  his  opinion;! 
asks  what  modern  beauty  clothes  her- 1 
self  in  scarlet — for  he  possibly  recalled  I 
the  sad  case  of  the  woman  seen  by  St.  I 
John  In  his  vision.  And  so  the  rude,  un-l 
tutored  flreman  did  not  care  what  color  I 
the  engine  house  was  painted,  so  long! 
as  it  was  painted  red. 

Hearn  explains  why  the  outslae  01 
building  Is  not  painted  blue;  why,  Inl 
spite  of  the  saying,  "You  can't  gol 
wrong  on  yaller,"  a  brilliant  and  burn- 1 
ing  yellow  Is  Incapable  of  an  Immense! 
variety  of  artistic  employment.  Butf 
blue  Is  the  color  of  the  idea  of  tWfc  dl-l 
vine,  the  color  pantheistic,  the  color! 
ethical.  Why  then  Is  the  emotion  calledl 
up  by  It  supremely  gladsome?  I 
"All  moral  pulsation  In  the  wave  ofl 
Inherited  feeling  which  responds  to  the! 
Impression  of  blue,  belong  only  to  the 
beautiful  and  tender  aspects  of  faith." 

PASTORAL 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
Last  night  In  modest  Rogers  Park 

Possessed  bf  unfilled  hours, 
I  sought  my  old  love,  Bacchanal, 
In  new  and  quiet  bowers. 


FIRST,    LOOK   AT  CHINA 

As  the  World  Wa«a 

Two  Items  of  news  Jwivw  appeared  In 
the  public  prints  which  iSiould  be  of 
Interest  to  one  and  all  of  the  57  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  uplifters,  professional 
and  amateur,  organized  or  running  wild, 
now  active  In  our  afflicted  midst. 

The  first  of  them  Is  an  account  ot  a 
world  waggle  In  farthest  China  of  such 
vast  proportion  that  mountains  were 
tossed  about  and  valleys  upheaved  by 
the  contortions  of  the  earth  dragon  of 
those  parts  with  as  little  regard  for 
ancient  monuments  and  Institutions  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  various  treaty 
makers  of  Europe,  though  with  the  loss 
of  a  mere  200,000  lives  as  the  cost  of  the 
subterranean  Asiatic  Wobble. 

MA,  THE  UPLIFTER 

It  U  related  that  one  Ma  the  Benevo- 
lent, a  fanatic  uplifter,  and  300  of  his 
followers  had  met  In  a  cave  to  pro- 
claim therefrom  a  holy  war.  holy  from  ^ 
the  maternal  point  of  view,  though  his . 
prlnc.pal  opponent.  Pa,  the  Malevolent, 
felt  otherwise.  While  Ma  and  his  fol- 
lowers knelt  upon  their  prayer  mats; 
invoking  divine  aid  for  the  realization 
without  stint  and  to  the  utmost  of  the 
visions  of  world  upUft,  their  prayer  was 
answered  and  their  cave  was  Imme- 
diately sealed  with  the  debris  of  an 
avalanche.  By  some  miracle  the  watch- 
man at  the  entrance  escaped  with  his 
life  but  the  true  uplifters  were  buried, 
so  deep  that  40  men  with  all  their  wives 
d'gglng  for  Ihelr  very  Uvea  wit^  picks 
uid  spades  and  pocket  knives  had  not 
du<'  them  up  at  last  account.  Accord- 


ANNUAL  TRANSFERS 
MOTIONS 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
Apropos  of  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Fielding  and  Mrs.  Caswell  m  a  ' 
glass  tank,   the  Boston  American  re- 
marked: '         'rt  T,,    ,  # 

"Fielding  married  Sarah  Blake  of 
Newburyport  17  years  ago.  but  received 
a  divorce  from  her  five  years  later.  His 
second  venture  Into  matrimony  was  In 
il911.    The  marriage  was  annulled  In 

1822."  .   ,         ,  _ 

From  the  nse  of  words  In  the  last  sen- 
tence -we  might  weU  •wish  the  happy 
Kroom  "many  iJappy  returns  of  the 
day.-  M.  T.  a.  , 

-.imiin  11  —  - — 

WHY  SHOULD  HE» 

(Vrata    th«    Chl<>*ro  ^B***"  I>Ta««l»trf 
XsBoalJttlon  N»W8) 
Drug  Store  for  Sale— In  Chicago,  BWit)}  ^ 
Bldei  'very  oheapi  new  etook  and  Ihc- 
tureaj  Wg  transfer  oomerj  new  neigh- 
borhood.  Crnnta  Bhonld  l«wre  th*  town 
'  Iiutnedlttt«Uv  AddrwIV«W<«*««* 


'/.VH-'* 


Dr.  Joslah  Oldfleld,  lecturing  In  Lon- 
don, said  that  woman  first  put  on  gay 
colors  to  win  the  favor  of  "sober-hued 
and  coy  man."  Since  she  could  not, 
like  the  vegetable  world,  flower  glori- 
ously In  spring  or  Imitate  the  radiancel 
of  a  bird's  plumage,  she  donned  "Jazz 
jumpers,  dazzling  dresses  and  scintil- 
lating Eilk  stockings,  surmounted  by  an 
Indefinite  variety  of  hats  of  every  hue." 
Having  caught  man,  she  was  obliged 
to  learn  how  to  keep  him.  "Poisonous 
women,   like    the  scarlet  belladonna. 


Apothecary's  shop  1  found. 

Hospitable  within; 
"What  have  you?"  said  I.  looking  dry, 

And  came  reply.  "Good  gin." 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  added,  "stuff  like  this 

You  don't  see  everywhere; 
The  good  old  CJordon  label— see? 
Now  that  will  drown  your  care!" 

"You  said  that  once  before,"  said  I, 

"In  billing  me  some  wine; 
And  when  I  woke  In  Kensington 

Hot  horses  trod  my  spine." 

"•Twaa  my  mIstak^"  h«  «aM.  •T>ut 
her*— 

This  stuff  Is  not  that  sorti 
Why,  here's  the  label,  honest  •t;ilf 
Ah.  weU,  1  took  a  quart. 

Oh.'who  t»  there  In  Rogers  Parte 

Who  does  not  know  mo  now? 
Who  has  not  heard  my  voice  raised  high 
In  fevered  song  and  row? 

Who  Is  the  maid  to  •whom  I  sang? 

■Wlio  Is  the  man  I  hit? 
How  came  I  In  Waukegan  Jails 

In  clothes  that  did  not  fit? 

Oh,  brethren,  heed  no  druggist's  word. 

Nor  trust  the  Gordon  mark; 
Stark  madness  lies  within  the  brew 

That's  brewed  In  Rogers  Park. 

— VANADIS,  G.  S. 

"OLD  BRAGGS"  AND  "THE  THIRTY. 

I  THIRD" 
As  the  World  Wags: 
If  It  Is  the  old.  original  26th  about 

'  which  the  present  argument  Is  centred. 

ilet  me  add  to  the  comments  that  my 
father  was  a  member  of  this  regiment 
about  40  years  ago,^  at  which  tlm« 
It  was  kno'wn  as  "Old  Braggs's."  b»- 
cause  of  a  certain  CoL  Bragg*  "W-hlle 


this  colonel  wu  ■ 
'ard  'anded  aoliiU,,  rie  ci  Kiifd  hlm- 
aelf  to  his  m«n  bec*iias  of  his  rule  of 
never  Bending:  a  man  inhere  ho  would 
not  Ko  himself.  An  Incident  which  In  a 
way  gaVe  the  name  to  the  regiment  oc- 
curred at  a  royal  review  before  the 
queen.  Regiment  after  regiment  pa- 
raded past  the  grandstand,  with  the 
officer  In  charge  rolUnc  out  the  gorge- 
ous names;  such  bj  the  Queen's  Own 
Scottish  Borderors,  and  the  U'yal  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  and  the  Prince's  this  and 
the  Her  Majesty's  Uiat  and  the  R'yal 
the  other,  until  Old  Eragg.s  became  a- 
trifle  indignant.  'W  hen  the  26th  parad- 
ed by,  the  officer  put  all  the  power  of 
his  lungs  Into  hl^  call,  and  yelled — 
"Neither  Kings  nor  Queen  nor  R'yal 
Marines,  but  the  26th— Old  Braggs' — 
will  shoulder  arms!"  Needless  to'  say 
the  26th  was  the  most  popular  regi- 
ment In  the  review. 

1  wonder  If  any  of  this  column's 
readers  have  any  recollection  of  "The 
Thirty-third,  the  dirty  crew,  that  lost 
their  color."?  at  Waterloo"?  My  grand- 
father and  two  of  his  uncles  were 
members  of  that  regiment  One  uncla 
lost  his  life,  and  the  other  was  blinded, 
and  probably  the  only  thing  that  saved 
my  grandfather  was  that  he  was  com- 
missary officer.  This  was  the  foot  reg- 
iment which  dug  the  trench  to  catch 
the  "flower  of  Boilpy's  army";  and  they 
succeeded,  even  though  Boney's  was  a 
cavalry  regiment.  It  is  too  bad  that 
the  stigma  of  losing  their  colors  has 
always  clung  to  them,  because  their 
heroic  work  on  that  day  should  surely 
compensate  for  that.  However.  somQ 
consolation  was  given  them  In  being 
rechrlstened  "The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Own."      MISS  ELIZABETH  M.  LEE. 

The  101st  foot  was  called  the  "Dirty 
Shirts"  because  the  men  fought  In  their 
tTsleeves  at  Delhi  in  1S&7.— 

A  new  terror  may  be  added  to  tli 
I  lives  of  peaceful  citizens.  Advertlsin 
agents,  not  content  with  defacing  ov 
streets  and  country  roadsides,  may  taki 
jadvantage  of  the  smoke,  which  comlnj 
from  an  airplane  In  flight,  retains  If 
Iform  for  some  time.  In  England  expei-lj' 
|ments  have  been  made  by  the  R.  A. 

The  mysterious  smoke  signs  created  lr| 
Jthe  heavens  have  given  rise  to  muclj 
(speculation.  Soon  it  will  be  Impossible 
Ito  escape  the.  virtues  of  this  flVm's  soap; 
jor  the  other  firm'.s  pills.  One  of  these 
[evenings  jve  shall  be  startled,  when  the 
Imoon  rlseS  full,  .to  read,  written  acrossj 
jits  round  and  chubby  face,  a  message! 
lextoHing  some  new  brand  of  whiskey."} 
But  no  such  cheering  message  wll 
loome  from  the  sky  above  Boston  or  any 
[other  American  city. 

|As  the  World  Wags: 

In  view  of  the  present  dug-up  condl- 
|tion  of   the    highway   In    Mt.  •  'Vernon 
street,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  un 
|lntended   appropriateness   In    the  sign 
RIVER  STREET 
FORMERLY  A  STREET 

W.  H.  R. 

EXPERT    WRITERS    OF  HEADS 

lAs  the  World  Wags: 

rANOTHER  GREAT 
STEEL  COMPANY 
BOLTS  MERGER" 

It  is  hard  to  beat  the  good  old  Herald 
i-hen  It  comes   to  choosing  the  right 
hvord  for  a  head.     How  fitting  that  a 
|j.«teel  company   should  bolt  something, 
(but  after  all  perhaps  their  intention  was 
not  to  make  the  proposed  merger  more 
secure.     Links    are   also   frequently  a 
fsteel  product.     EDWIN  H.  WRIGHT. 
Tufts  College. 

GAIETY  IN  DESPERATION 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  your  readers 
[what  traglo  Incident  of  men  Impri- 
Isoned  together,  and  dying  one  by  one, 
lis  described  In  a  poem,  the  refrain  cf 
I  whose  stanzas  Is: 

"Three  cheers  for  the  dead  already — 
Hurrah  for  the  next  who  dies?" 
I  was  reminded  of  It  'by  reading  the 
Ijocular  messages  from  a  wrecked  boat. 
|I  can  conceive  of  men.  helpless,  against 
jlethal  forces,  marHfesting  their  desper- 
|atlon  by  wild  gaiety. 

As  for  considerations  of  future  earthb 
Iconsequences,  during 'life's  last  moments. 
Jilo  not  all  of  us  know  of  people  who. 
fully  realizing  that  only  a  few  days  ot  ^ 
llife  are   to  be   theirs,   talk  of  futurt 
vork  and  pleasure.     1  recall  a  young 
■consumptive,     who^     after  requesting 
Ithat  the  first  blossoms  of  April  be  laid 
on  her  grave,  planned  an  elaborate  sum- 
aer  wardrobe.  An  aged  lady  who  knew 
that   she   could   not    see   the  morrow, 
regretted  that  she  would  never  know 
(the  sequel  of  the  novel  she  was  In  the 
Tidst  of  when  stricken  with  pneumonlp 
lit  is  Impossible  for  human  nature  ti. 
|:oncelve  of  a  future  away  from  earth. 

A.  H. 


Hul-reh  for  the  nwct  that  dies! 

i 

rt  Is  Bftld  that  th»  poem  refers  to  a 
cholera  episode  In  India,  but  DowUng 
was  not  a  man  of  the  Orient.  Born  In 
.County  Kerry,  Ireland,  In  1823,  he  spent 
'some  years  as  a  boy  In  Canada.  Return- 
jlng  to  Ireland,  he  afterwards  came  to 
;the  United  States.  When  he  died  In 
I  188-8,  he  was  editor  of  the  Ban  Fran- 
cls^o  Monitor.  His  verses  about  Fon- 
tenoy  are  perhaps  more  highly  esteemed 
'  than  "Tlie  Revel."  ^ 

ADESTE  FIDELES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  those  who  do  not  regard  these  as 
the  spacious  days  of  reform  recall  with 
.Mfuaulay  that  the  prophet  who  hewed 
In  pieces  a  captive  king;  the  rebel 
ceneral  who  gave  the  blood  of  a  queen 

to  the  dogs;    the  matron  who.  In  defi- 
ance of  plighted  faith,  and  of  the  laws 
of  eastern   hospitality,   drove   the  nail 
Into  the  brain  of  the  fugitive  ally  who 
had  just  fed  at  her  board,  and  who  waft 
sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  her  tent, 
were  proposed  a^  "models  to  ClirUtlans 
suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  princes 
and  prelates.    Morals  and  manners  were 
subjected  to  a  code  resembling  that  of 
the  synagogue  when  the  synagogue  was 
In  Its  worst  state.    The  dress,  the  de- 
portment, the  language,  the  studies,  the 
amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  reg- 
ulated on  principles  resembling  those  of 
the    Pharisees,    who,    proud    of  their 
washed  hands  and  broad  phylacteries, 
taunted   the  Redeemer  as  a  Sabbath- 
breaker  and  a  wlne-blbber.    It  was  a 
sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to 
drink  a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk, 
to  hunt  a  stag,   to  play  at  chess,  to 
wear  love  locks,  to  put  starch  Into  a  i 
ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the  I 
Faery  Queen.     Rules  such  as  these —  ' 
rules  which  would   have  appeared  in- 
supportable to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit 
of  Luther,  and  contemptible  to  the  se-  | 
rene  and  philosophical  Intellect  of  Zu-  | 
ingle,  threw  over  all  life  a  more  than  ; 
monastic  gloom.    The  learning  and  elo-  ' 
quence  by  which  the  great  reformers 
had  been  eminently  dlstingulehed,  and 
to  which  they  had  been,  in  no  small 
measure.    Indebted    for    their  success, 
were  regarded  by  the  new  school  with 
suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion.  Some 
precisians  had  scruples  about  teaching 
the  I,atln  grammar,  because  the  names 
of  Mars,  Bacchus  and_  Apollo  occurred 
In  It.    The  fine  arts  were  all  but  pro- 
scribed.   The  Solemn  peal  of  the  organ 
was  superstitious.     The  light  music  of 
Ben  .Tonson's  masks  was  dissolute.  Half 
the    flne    paintings    in    England  were 
Idolatrous,  and  the  other  half  Indecent. 
The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known 
from  other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb, 
his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  his  ' 
face,  the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  ' 
the  nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke, 
and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect. 
He   employed,    on    every   occasion,   the  ' 
Imagery  and   style  of  Scripture.     He-  ' 
bralsms  violently   introduced   Into  the 
English  language,  and  metaphors  bor- 
rowed  from  the  boldest  lyric  poety  of : 
a  remote  age  and  country,  and  applied  j 
to  the  common  concerns  of  English  life,  ( 
were  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  i 
this  cant,   which   moved,   not  without 
cause,   the  derision  both  of  prelatists 
and  libertines. 

Lu  X.  OVTALONTA. 


DOWUING'S  "REVEL" 

The  poem  to  which  "A.  H."  refers  is 
iThe  Revel,"  by  Bartholomew  Dowling. 
Irhe  first  verse  runs  as  follows : 

ItV*  meet  "neath  the  sounding  rafter. 

And  the  w-alls  around  us  bare ; 
|Vs  they  Shout  back  our  peals  of  laughter, 
"It  seems  that  the  dead  are  t'ns.-A. 


recent  articles  In  As  the  World  Wags  I 
about    the    works   of    Captain  Mayne 
Rold.     I  have  here  almost  a  complete 
set  In  th«  original  editions,  and  have  ' 
always    taken    the    keenest    delight    In  ' 
them,  nor  have  they  changed  on  sec- 
ond,   third  or  fourth   reading,   as  was 
not  tho  experience  of  one  of   the  re- 
cent writers  to  you.   'The  White  Chief,' 
'Kralp   Huntors.     The  Quadroon,'  'The 
Rifle    Rangers,'    'The    Wild    Huntress,'  ' 
were  my  favorites,  although  of  course 
I  like  all  very  well.    I  particularly  ad-  • 
mircd  the  'thrill'  In  'The  Rifle  Rangers' 
caused  when  Lincoln,   the  hunter,  ex- 
claimed,   'Houns    trailing    us,    by  the 
eternal  God.' 

"Wo  also  read  In  the  family  circle  all 
of  the  Uollo  books  and  enjoyed  many  a 
laugh  over  tho  complacency  of  Uncle 
George.  At  one  time,  when  addressing 
some  sage  remark  to  Rollo  upon  his 
starting  a  journey,  he  counsels  as  fol- 
1  lows:  'When  In  doubt  what  to  do,  do 
nothing.'  This  advice  followed  today, 
when  crossing  our  busy  streets,  might 
load   to  disaster." 


"AN  ACCIDENT  OF  THE  TYPES" 

.Vs  the  World  Wags: 

WTiat  has  become  of  the  good  old  ex- 
pression "an  accident  of  the  types." 
used  by  writers  to  explain  errors  In  their 
articles?  It  seems  to  be  extinct  with  : 
the  old-time  type  of  newspaper  men- 
reporters  who  wrote  like  Addison,  print- 
ers who  went  about  their  work  with  a  ' 
Shakespeare  In  one  pocket  and  the  ^ible  | 
in  the  other,  and  read  Bartlett  for 
pastime  at  luncheon  time,  and  proof- 
readers who  would  correct  the  diction- 
ary If  it  reversed  their  rulings.  Now  we 
hear  of  upstairs  revision,  that  printers 
do  not  like  certain  words.  This  sounds 
like  a  malicious  interference  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  theory  that 
thev  are  instigated  by  the  devil. 

Then  comes  a  New  York  dramatic 
critic  who  threatens  to  inflict  a  terrible 
loss  on  posterity  by  refraining  from 
using  the  word  "Ingenuous"  because 
printers  persistently  set  It  up  'ingem-  ; 
ous  "  We  have  heard  one  side  of  the 
story  Can  we  not  hear  from  the  print-  _ 
er-'  The  impression  has  been  that  for 
once  that  the  printer  makes  a  wr  ter 
ridiculous  he  ten  times  saves  the  "writer 
?rom  making  himself  ridiculous  Per- 
hap"  printers  think  that  this  Im- 
pr^sslon  IsVcordlng  to  ^ci,m  thli 
main  serene  In  the  face  of  '^'"Itlcls"'  '^f^ 
While  severe  and  ingenlous^^s^ardly 
Ingenuous.  '  • 

And  now  we  are  again  persuaded  to  | 
read  "The  Wild  Huntress"  and  other 
romances  by  Captain  Mayne  Reld  this 
summer.  Our  friend  in  Waterbury,  Ct., 
rather  discouraged  us  by  saying  that 
neither  he  nor  his  grandchildren  en- 
Joyed  them;  but  here  comes  Mr.  Will- 
iam   Bradstreet    Parker    of    Salem  to 


LIBERATED  LINES:  MOTHERS  OF 
MEN 

Greek  sandals  glide,  Russian  boots  rush. 

Grey  stockings  glisten. 
Ravelled  skirts  reveal  dimpled  knees  de- 
mure. 

Bodies  uncorseted,  unashamed. 
False  modesty  mld-'N'ictorlan  !    Now  un- 
tramelled  Nature  * 
Approaches  physical  perfection. 
Clear-eyed  Flappers,  bobbed  hair  blow-  , 
Ing, 

Face  facts,  unafraid.  ' 
Educated,    enlightened,    still  feminine, 
furbelowed.  fascinating. 
Their  lure  unleseened.  "  i 

Conscious  of  power,  as  future  voters. 

Force  still  unfelt. 
Intelligent,  fearless,  free  1     Mothers  of 
tomorrow. 
Moulders  of  MEN  I 

LAND  CRAB. 


OUR    CULINARY  DEPARTMENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Bostonlans  will  not  abide  red  corned 
beef.  Is  It  that  we  regard  beef  in  ihlsj 
form  as  common  "vlttles,"  a  dish  flt 
only  for  the  proletariat,  not  good  enough 
for  the  fastidious  trencherman?  Food 
should  satisfy  the  aesthetic  as  well  as 
the  gustatory  craving.  In  New  York, 
corned  beef  hash  is  served  smoking  in 
crimson  glory,  its  thin  crust  barely  able 
to  support  a  poached  egg.  Remember 
how  pleasant  It  was  to  eat  corned  beef 
sandwiches  in  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
gazing  the  while  at  Maxfteld  Parrish's 
picture  of  Old  King  Cole. 

The  red  variety  may  be  found  East 
as  far  as  New  Haven,  but  the  influence 
of  Boston  is  felt  beyond,  and  the  meat 
assumes  a  hue  of  depressing  gray.  The 
prejudice  Is  quite  as  Inexplicable  as 
that  against  eggs  with  white  shells 
which  are  not  generally  for  sale  in  our 
grocery  stores. 

WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 


MIGHTY  JUMPERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Discussing  jumping  feats  of  Cardinal 
du  Perron  and  others.  In  The  Herald, 
you  suggested  that  "some  one  should 
draw  up  a  list  of  mighty  jumpers  from 
the  time  of  Homer  or  before."  Of  course, 
such  a  list,  even  with  due  regard  for 
the  suggested  time  limitation,  should 
Include  a  large  representation  of  Irish 
"leapers." 

In  my  youth  I  heard  many  well-at- 
tested tales  of  wondei^ul  jumps  made  by 
ordinary  men  In  the  "old  country" — 
men  of  mere  parochial  celebrity,  whose 
names  have  not  been  handed  down  in 
official  lists  of  celebrated  athletes,  or 
embalmed  In  song  and  story  by  the  pen 
of  a  Do  Quincy  or  a  Lever;  but  such 
stories  as  I  recall  were  related  by  men  I 
of  serious  mien,  who  would  asseverate  | 
the  truth  of  each  tale  and  solemnly  de- 
clare: "The  dlvvle  a  He's  in  It!"  Strange 
to  say,  many  a  tale  of  marvellous  Jump- 
ing had  as  its  hero  some,  obscure  tailor 
cf  diminutive  size,  who  seemed  to  have 
specialized  In  the  high  jump,  the  mark 
usually  being  a  cane  placed  across  the 
"tall"  hats  of  two  men  not  under  six- 
footers.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
if  ancient  Ireland  had  a  Jumping  tailor 
around  whom  so  many  traditions  clus- 
ter. 

Then  there  were  mighty  equine  Jump- 
ers, among  which  none  were  more 
famous  than  the  black  stallion  of  the 
noted  highwayman,  Mike  Martin,  who 
being  "on  the  run"  one  flne  morning, 
came  full  tilt  to  the  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non, after  a  run  of  several  mUes.  and 
being  close  pressed,  put  spurs  to  his 

jnag  and  Jumped  the  river  at  a  point 
where  Its  width  would  have   made  a 

jjump  of  Incredible  distance  for  any 
others  birt  Mike  and  his  horse.  They 
landed  In  the  centre  cf  a  flne  linen 
sheet  that  had  just  been  spread  with 
other  wash  to  dry.  "That  was  a  flne 
jump,  Mr.  Martin,"  quoth  the  wash- 
lady,  pausing  from  her  work.  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  says  Mike,  "but  then  we  had 
a  fine  run  and  take-off  for  it."  The 
wash-lady  wc<ljld  not  listen  to  Mike's 
offer  to  pay  fo»  the  damaged  sheet, 
which  has  been  handed  down  In  her 
family  as  a  precious  heirloom. 

On  a  similar  occasion  Mike  had  put 
his  horse  over  a  high  thorn  hedge, 
when  he  saw  on  the  other  side  a  deep 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ledge.  As 
quick  as  thought  he  wheeled  his  horse 
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back  again  In  mld-slr,  and  of  rf*urse 
he  escaped,  for  It  1s  wt-U  known  he  died 
nea.-  Boston. 

Certainly.  Irish  tradition  Is  rich  In 
tjiles  of  mighty  'Hoap^rs."  and  no  his- 
tory of  athletlo  prowess  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  them. 

Peabody.  W.  N.  M. 

•TACKLING" 
As  the  World  Wajfs; 

You  say  you- never  beard  the  word 
"tackle"  or  "tackling"  used  In  oon- 
niTtlon  with  a  horse.  Now  In  my  youth 
50  or  60  years  ago  the  word  "tackle" 
was  used  continually  as  tneanlng  what 
might  be  called  the  accoutrement  of  a 
horse  for  driving— In  short,  nearly  sy- 
nonymous to  a  harneHS.  ' 

Not  long  ago  I  was  looking  over  the  j 
county  records  of  Sullivan  county  at 
Newport.  N.  H..  and  there  I  found  a 
copy  of    the  will   of   my  great-grand-  [ 
father,  Jotham  Ryder,  executed  In  1827 
wherein     were     provisions    similar    to  ^ 
those  In  the  will  of  Thomas  Snow  re- 
ferred to  as  relating  to  a  house  now  | 
in  existence  In  Marlboro,  Mass.    Over  i 
I  60    years  ago  I  saw  two  great-grand-  I 
mothers   occupying    that   part    of  the 
house  set  apart  to  one  of  them  by  the 
will  above  referred   to.   The  house  Is 
still   In   good   repair  and   occupied  at 
Kyder  Comer  In  the  town  of  Croydon. 
N.  H.    It  Is  stated  In  the  Brlgham  gen- 
ealogy that  my  ancestor  several  genera- 
tions removed,  John  Brlgham,  settled  In 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  about  1635. 

T  have  very  little  doubt  that  my  an- 
cestors on  both  sides.  Scotch-Irish  and 
English,  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  word  "tackle"  as  used 
tn  my  early  vocabulary.  At  this  point 
I  read  what  I  have  wT^tten  above  to 
my  daughters  and  one  of  them  says 
that  she  has  always  known  and  used 
'  the  word  "tackle"  as  I  have.  Thus,  it 
would  seem  that  such  use  of  the  word  Is 
not  obsolete,  probably  not  even  obsoles- 
cent In  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  old  stock  Is  not  yet  completely  sub- 
merged. H.  D.  RYDER. 
Bellows  Fall*.  'Vt. 


Dr.  Henry  Wan*  ot  Uttrturrh 
adirises  his  eoUeafuea  to  base  'their 
charges  "on  an  hourly  fee,  the  modem 
trend  In  business."  He  urces  them  to 
"collect  soon  after  services  are  ren- 
dered, while  the  matter  ti  stlU  fresh 
In  the  mind  of  tho  patient," 

"Hourly  fee"  Is  vague.  Like  a  plumb- 
er, the  physician  or  surgeon  may  have 
forgotten  some  Important  tool  and  take 
the  better  part  of  an  Hour  In  voing 
after  It.  To  charts  a  patient  accord- 
ing to  hla  inoome  la  the  rule  -with 
some,  yet  there  are  doctors  who  charge 
a  servant  as  muoh  as  they  would  Mrs. 
Croesus.  There  are  also  doctors  who 
state  their  fee  and  ask  for  settlement 
almost  before  they  have  completed  the 
diagnosis.  Then  there  are  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  consider  the  ptirse  of 
the  patient,  yet  give  the  poor  the  full 
beneflt  of  their  skill. 


At  tbe  Playhouse,  Chicago,  tast  WMk 
the  bill  was: 

WILL  MORRISSEY^S 

Hollywood  Follies 

— WTTH — 

ROSCOE  AILS 

If  the  stories  about  KoHywood  Follies 
published  for  some  months  in  the  press 
—the  lever  that  moves  the  world — are 
true,  Roscoe  Is  not  the  only  one  there 
that  ails. 


THE  DEADLY  Fl  UNH 

CBdgar  Tates  Is  tlu  laland  Prlntar) 
Some  flendlsh  printer  Is  my  secret  foe 

On  the  top  floor. 
He  has  a  trick  that  Alls  me  np  with  ■wo» 

And  oaths  galore, 
t  wrote  a  sonnet  to  my  lady's  hatr 
And  said  that  "only  with  it  can  compare 
shrdl  cmfw  vbgk  hrdlu  taoln  hrdlu  hrdlu 

—This  made  me  sore. 

A  thrUllnr  romance,  too,  I  penned  on* 
day. 

On  the  last  pars 
The  vtnain  told  why  he  did  seek  to  clay 

Sir  Durlvago. 
"I  sought  his  life,"  qtioth  he,  **Bot  tn  the 
fray, 

But  helmet  oft,  because  he  onoe  did  say: 
bgkq  xzflflff  ,h:mrdlfwy  hrdlu  hrdi  hrdlu 
— That  made  me  rage. 

And  forthwith  to  the  editor  I  ■wrote 

With  angry  pen. 
Correcting  the  mistake  in  a  brief  note 

Of  how  and  when. 
"Twas  printed;   yet  an   added  horror 
smote. 

As  over  the  correction  I  did  gloati 
MUST— All  editions— AJT—  bury  on  in, 
side  page 


I  was  mad  then. 

Could  I  but  have  thla  wrotdi  to  "work 

my  ■will 
For  one  short  hour, 
rd  boll  him  In  hot  pitch,  or,  better  BtlB, 
Had  I  the  power. 


a  1 
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Above  the  fiery  funiac«  hav«  him  crlll 

Able  alone  to  shriek  In  wordless  will: 
ttaotn  shrdlu  etaoln  shrdlu  etaoln  etaoli 
Forevermoro. 


ALL  UP  FOR  MORE  COHESIVENESi 
As  the  World  WagB: 

I  heartily  agree  with  T.  O.  W.  that  W( 
need  more  eohefllveness  between  the  dif- 
ferent »ectlons  of  our  vast  country.  1 
did  not  know  how  Intense  was  sectional 
ff.eUng  until  I  lived  In  the  middle  West, 
r  had  lived  In  many  large  cities — years 
In  New  Tork— t)ut  In  none  did  I  hear 
siFch  Ill-natured,  bltlnr.  resentful  re- 
marks about  other  oltles  as  I  heard  In; 
the  middle  West.   Ae  an  example,  onej 
evening  In  a  middle  West  movie  theatre] 
pictures  Tere  shown  of  tho  Chicago  andi 
Brston  baseball  teams.   The  latter  had] 
lately  defeatid  the  former.  The  Chicago 
team  was  loudly  cheered,  but  when  the  ' 
Boston  team  was  flashed  on  the  screen 
the  audience  hissed!    I  found  no  such 
unpleasant  atlUuda  of  mind  as  this  in 
the  Northwest, 

I  tUouiht  of  what  Boston  did  for  Chl- 
rajo  In  various  phases  of  the  Windy 
City's  development,  and  Its  fc-enerous 
outpouring  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire.  | 
I  remembered — fOr  I  have  studied  the' 
history  of  Insurance — how  the  little  city 
of  Hartford,  Ct., — then  the  greatest  In- 
surance centre  In  the  country — stood  by 
Chlca-go  In  her  terrible  disaster,  deter- 
mined to  make  good  to  those  Chlcagoans 
who  had  trusted  In  her  Insurance  com- 
panies even  If  It  took  the  companies' 
last  dollars.  1  have  lived  In  Boston  a 
j-ear  and  several  montha.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  Bostonlan  "knock"  any  other 
city,  ajid  I  have  read  ooltmma  In  its 
newstpapers  In  praise  of  the  middle 
Weat.  Ajid  I  have  not  •e«n  In  tbe  pa- 
per* or  on  blUboarda  that  Boston  la  the 
gT«ate«t  In  the  world  about  anything.  I 
can't  atate  that  of  some  other  Xxtitdm  I 
have  Hved  in. 

I  don't  gee  wIjt  o«an  tmeflt  by 
studying  tb*  f&ults  of  dtftsrent  eeo- 
tlona  of  <mr  country,  but  why  oan  we 
not  alao  admtr«  their  exoellenoleaT  It 
la  true  that  In  eastern  Ma«sachnsetts 
the  "r"  Is  frequently  added  to  a  word 
ending  In  a  vowel.  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  middle  westerner  has  a  raucous 
voice.  Naturally  a  city  settled  by  the 
type  of  people  that  founded  Boston 
three  centuries  ago  would  be  likely  to 
use  as  a  whole  more  rtnlshed  English 
and  a  better  pronunciation  than  a  new 
city  peopled  largely  by  later  and  less 
desirable  Immigrants,  New  England 
has,  of  course,  put  somewhat  of  Its 
stamp  on  every  section  of  the  country. 

When  It  comes  to  great  achievements 
no  one  part  of  our  country  Is  ahead  of 
the  other.  I  wish  we  might  start  here 
In  Boston  a  society  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  comradeship  between  sections 
and  to  cultivate  an  unselfish  admira- 
tion for  one  another.    Let's  do  It  I  It 

may  preserve  a  mighty  nation  In  dan- 
ger of  disintegration.  F.  P.  !». 

WHO  WAS  THE   "CHARMINQ  OLD 

LADY"? 
As  the  ■Wortd  Wagst 

Near  the  beginning  of  Tuses  T. 
Flelds's  biography  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, he  says:  "Ther^^Js  »  oharrnlng 
old  lady,  now  llylng  two  doors  from 
me,  who  dwelt  In  Salem  wliea  Haw- 
thorne was  bom,  and,  being  his  moth- 
er's neighbor  at  that  time  (Mrs.  Haw- 
thomethen  lived  In  Union  street),  there 
came  a  message  to  her  Intimating  that 
the  baby  could  be  seen  by  calling."  etc. 
Who  was  that  "charming  old  lady"? 

INQUIRER. 


MARBLES  AQAIN 
As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  marbles,  our  gfcmes  tn  Chelsea 
weret  RIng-taw,  bull  ring,  and  another 
(the  nam*  of  which  has  slipped  my 
memory)  where  there  were  three  or 
four  holes  In  a  row,  ground  out  In  the 
dirt  sidewalks  by  one's  heela.  Agates 
(of  glass,  colored),  Jaspers  (white  with 
red  stripes,  or  spots),  alleys  (white 
with  blue  serpentine  stripes),  chesters 
(all  white)  and  toosers  (clay).  Expres- 
sions were  "keep  on  taw"  (starting 
point),  "knuckle  down."  "no  nudglngs," 
and  "no  placlngs."  The  agate  command- 
ed the  most  toosers  In  a  swap,  with 
the  others  according  to  their  order  In 
values.   Good  boys  played  for  fun,  bad 

oys  for  keeps. 

Windham,  N.  H.       B.  A.  HASKELL.. 


i     CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSEKEEPING 

I  (From   th»  Fort  Smith,   Ark.,  Southwest 

I  Araerloan) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Commodore  CJhandler  of 
.>!'.oam  Springs  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter  Margaret  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Purlee  of  SUoam  Springs.  Mr.  Pur- 
lee  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.i 
Purlee  and  a  druggist. 


Mr.  Lane  Crauford  is  the  author 

of  an  article  on  stage  villains,  which 
■was  published  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  London.  All  liberal  minded 
treatre-goers  are  often  more  inter- 
ested In  the  evildoer  than  the  smug 
hero.    Mr.  Raffles  can  hardly  be 


called  a  v...a.:;— is  a  tniei,  .  ^ 
no   disguising  the  fact— but  irre- 
proachable in  every  other  way,  even 
cricket  field.    He  certainly 
deserves    imprisonment,    but  the 
sympathy  of  the  audiences  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  last  month  was  with 
him   not  with  the  skilful  amateur 
detective  from  the  United  States, 
who  was  certainly  the  more  honor- 
able man.   But  Mr.  Crauford  writes 
about  the  out-and-out  villain,  the 
one  that  is  vigorously  hissed  by  the 
gallery.     He    goes    back    to  the 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  plays  when 
the  devil  took  the  part  of  the  villain 
and   finds   the   same   idea  In  the 
"Demon  King"  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lish pantomime.  , .  ^  _, 

In    spite    of   modern  historians 
Richard  III  Is  still  in  the  playhouse 
('the  king  of  villains"  in  the  Shake- 
sperian  repertory.    We  are  inclined 
to  dispute  this  assertion.  We  should 
vote  for  lago.    It  is  said  that  Bur- 
bage,  the  original  Richard,  excelled 
in  this  part.    Colley  Gibber,  who 
"revised  the  play  and  murdered  the 
part  when  he  took  it,  wrote  that 
Shakespeare    would    have  chosen 
Samuel  Sandford;  "poor  Sandford 
was  not  the  stage  villain  by  choice, 
but  from  necessity,  for  having  a  low 
and  wicked  person,  such  bodily  de- 
fects were  too  strong  to  be  admitted 
into  great  or  amiable  characters;  so 
that,  whenever  in  any  new  or  re- 
vived play,  there  was  a       ^ful  or 
mischievous  person.  Sandford  was 
sure  to  have  no  competitor  for  it. 
So  accustomed,  adds  Mr.  Crauford, 
were  the  audience  to  seeing  Sand- 
ford as  the  double-dyed  villain,  that 
once  when  the  actor  had  an  honest 
part  to  play,  and  by  the  third  or 
fourth  act  had  not  shown  himself  m 
his  true  light  as  a  scoundrel,  so  dis- 
gusted were  the  spectators  that  they 
hissed   and   hooted   at  what  they 
thought  was  a  gross  imposition. 

THE  VILLAIN  WAS  KNOWN  by  his 

black  wig  and  deep-down  In  the  cellar 
voice.  Murderers,  traitors  and  conspir- 
ators also  distorted  their  faces  When 
Davles  saw  Hippesley  act  \he  First 
Murderer  In  "Macbeth,"  that  actors 
ace  was  pale  with  chalk;  he  sported 
large  whiskers  and  a  long  black  wig. 
We  remember  a  performance  of  Mac- 
beth" at  the  'Boston  Theatre  when 
rha'iotte  Cushman  and  J.  B.  Bootn 
^J^e  the  guilty  couple.  The  F^^t  Mur- 
derer followed  the  Old  tradition  in 
make-up,  a  tradition  that  led  Charles 

"•^W:hat'is  the  meaning  that  we  never 

see  a  rogue  in  the  play,  ^ut  oddsflsh! 
they  always  clap  him  on  a  black  peri- 
wig when  It  is  well  known  one  of  the 
greatest  rogues  in  England  alway? 
wears  a  fair  one?" 

Cooke  and  Kean  were  diabolical  as 
Richard,  lago  and  Sir.  Giles  Overreach. 
Kean  as  Richard  used  to  protrude  his, 
lower  lip.  Jack  Palmer,  beloved  by 
Charles  Lamb,  was  the  Insinuating, 
plausible  villain. 

It  is  said  that  Henry  Irving  gained 
a  foothold  in  London  at  the  Old  Queen  s 
Theatre,  Long  Acre,  by  his  playing  Bob 
Gassit,  in  "Dearer  than  Life";  Bill 
Sikes— if  he  can  be  called  a  villain— and 
Robert  Redburn  In  "The  Lancashire 
Lass."  In  this  last  part  Dickens  dis- 
covered the  coming  famous  actor.  Later 
was  the  sardonic  Richard  III  of  Irving; 
also  his  Mephlstopheles. 

"In  the  old  Adeiphl  daj-s  of  Benjamin 
Webster,  the  weird  and  terrible  O. 
Smith  was  famed  for  his  'villains. 
Though  perpetually  portraying  blood- 
thirsty murderers,  brigand  chiefs,  pi- 
rates, together  with  demons  and  devils, 
yet  in  private  life  he  was  a  most  meek 
and  mild  gentleman.  On  the  stage  he 
had  a  demoniao  basso-profundo  laugh. 
■Ho,  ho!'  with  which  he  used  to  thrill 
his '  hearers  to  the  marrow.  Edmund 
Yates  said  he  once  asked  the  manage- 
ment for  an  Increase  of  salary,  as, 
owing  to  the  constant  danger  Involved 
in  going  down  traps,  etc,  l?t  the  midst 
of  fire,  the  life  insurance  companies 
would  only  accept  him  at  a  'hazardous' 
premium." 

MANY  OF  US  REMEMBER  B.  B. 
Wlllard,  even  his  frock-coated  Hamlet, 
probably  the  worst  Hamlet  known  to 
the  stage.  "By  the  playing  of  two  heavy 
villains  in  Wilson  Barrtt's  production 
of  'The  Lights  of  Xx)ndon'  and  'The 
Romany  Rye,'  he  made  a  good  Impres- 
sion, but  he  stamped  himself  as  a  prince 
of  villains  by  his  masterly  impersona- 
tion of  the  Spider  in  'The  Silver  Klng.^ 
In  this  part  he  struck  out  a  new  'Ime 
of -villain.  Doing  away  with  the  knlttlng- 
of  -  brows  and  tugging  -  of -the-mous- 
tache  style.  In  Its  stead  he  presented  a 
cool  polished  villain,  Incisive  of  speech 
and  distinguished  in  demeanor.  Accord- 
ing to  H  G.  Hlbbert  'Wlllard's  success 
as  the  Spider  made  him  a  public  char- 
acter. Bookmakers— he  was  qu'*  the 
racing  man— would  warn  each  in 


..YS-.-    ■,      >:.e      ireful   Of  their 

  a::."i    K    ;.L:--,r:an    with  extra 

i.nucnty  apologized  for  giving  him  short  i 
change.'  "  ' 

"We  must  mention  the  hlstono  "vil- 
lain' of  the  deepest  dye  at  the  old  minor 
theatres.     There  was  Jack  Bradshaw 
at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  more  or  less 
Immortalized  by  Henry  S.  Leigh  in  his 
poem.  'The  Villain  at  the  Vic'  There 
was  the  deep-voiced  Tom  Mead  at  the  | 
Grecian  and  Surrey  (afterwards  to  be  . 
associated  with  Irving),   Tom  Nye  at 
the   Surrey,    Charles  Williams   at   the  ; 
Dusthole   (the  Queen's,   In  Tottenham! 
street),  Walter  Steadman  at  the  Brit- 
annia, who  in  the  course  of  his  20  years' 
work  there  committed  all  the  crimes  In  , 
the  calendar. 

IN  THOSE  DAYS  the  cigarette  was  a 
certain  s>-mbol  of  Iniquity  (no  respect-  / 
able  villain  ever  smoked  a  pipe),  and , 
the   mere  appearance  of  an  Immacu- 
lately attired  gentleman  In  a  silk  hat,  [ 
with   a   cigarette   between   his  Berlin: 
gloves   was  sufficient  to  put  him  down 
at  once   as  the   villain  of  the  piece. 
(Despite    his   gentlemanly  appearance 
and  aJr  of  breeding,  according  to  Je-; 
rome,  the  utmost  height  of  repartee  to 
which  he  could  attain  was  'Ha!  ha!  Wait 
till  Monday  week!').  If  a  dark-haired 
■wrormin  smoked  a  cigarette,  and  evinced 
a  propensity  for  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
tnWes,  then  sne  was  at  once  branded, 
as  tno  Atlcenturess.    As  in  Restoration) 
times,   the  tradition  that  decreed  the  , 
■brunette  as  vicious  and  the  blonde  as  i 
Tlrtuous  was  strongly  in  force  in  minor 
melodrama.    Male  villains  were  always 
bom  with   black  hair,  and   their  evU 
nature  sprouted  out  In  the  form  of  a 
emart  dark  moustache." 

Some  one  should  write  about  the  fa- 
mous villains  on  the  American  stage. 
'The  last  one,  to  our  own  knowledge, 
who  excited  hisses  and  cat-calls  was 
Mr.  Ralph  Delmore,  with  his  harsh, 
grating,  staccato  laugh,  when  he  had 
made  It  uncomfortable  for  the  hero, 
lir.  Norraau  McKlanel  In  Ix>ndon,  to.-- 

turlng  a  child,  was  highly  complimented  I 
when  an  outraged  spectator  threw  a  I 
boot  at  his  head.  I 


I 


STANFORD'S  REFLECTIONS 

Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford's  "Interludes, 
Records  and  Reflections"  Is  published  In 
London    by   John   Murray.     We  learn 
from  1  review  of  the  book  In  a  London 
Journal  that  he  must  have  been  In  a 
combative  mood  when  he  w.-ote  these 
essays:    "The   volume   leaves   the  Im- 
pression of  being  concerned  more  with 
sinners  than  with  saints.    Sims  Reeves 
was  a  'much-belauded  tenor'  who  did 
not  scruple  to  change  Handel's  music  so 
as  to  secure  a  round  of  applause  after 
•Thou  Shalt  dash  them';  Mahler  was  an- 
other meddler  who  added  three  horns, 
I  trombones,    and    tuba  to   the  funeral 
'march  of  the  Erolca;  critics  who  attack 
academic  composers  belittle  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  'who  know  their  busi- 
ness": Wagner  'as  a  principle'  differed 
from    his   predecessors    'by  portraying 
ugly  characters  by  ugly  music';  Strauss 
represents  advanced  decadence,  and  the 
modems  generally  are  rebuked  In  un- 
ambiguous terms."     To  which  the  re- 
viewer replies:  '  Surely  nothing  Is  either 
good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so, 
and  the  historians,  the  critic's  concern 
is  with  both  sides  of  the  problem.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  us  who  never  heard 
him  to  assert  that  Sims  Reeves  was  a 
igood  artist  or  even  a  good  singer.  But 
he  -nas  certainly  not  the  only  singer 
who  m  the  19th  century  altered  a  mel- 
ody to  suit  his    voice,    and  probably 
thought  he  was  doing  the  composer  good 
service- a  most  reprehensible  practice, 
but   tn  those  days  by  no   means  un- 
common, unfortunately.   Academic  com- 
posers may  know  their  business,  but  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  exist  some 
academic    composers   who   utterly  fall 
to  convince  the  public  at  large  that  they 
do.    There  are  musical  parallels  to  tl^e 
Faultless  Painter— 

Their  worki  drop  groundwork,  but  them- 

aslvei,  I  know, 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heav»n  that*  »l»ut 

to  me 


It  strikes  us  that  Sir  (Tharles  In  this 
book  makes  more  than  one  foolish  state-  , 
ment,  If  the  quotations  in  the  reviewer  s  f 
article  are  not  qualified  in  some  way  by 
the  writer.  What  is  to  be  said  of  this? 
"Strauss  set  out  to  conquer  the  world 
by  force  and  surprise  when  he  knew 
that  he  was  powerless  to  do  so  by 
charm  and  beauty."  Sir  Charles  says:. 
Ail  that  is  best  in  Strauss's  "Death  andj 
Transfiguration"  is  to  toe  found  in, 
Brahm's  Requiem. 

Of  course,  being  a  reactionary,  SIrt 
Charles  thunders  against  certain  mod-' 
ern  methods  of  composition.  He  showed  I 
In  his  "History  of  Music"  written  with 
Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  that  he  waa  an  ultra- 
conservative. 

THE  HALLELUJAH  CHORUS 
Mr.  C.  Lee  Williams  wrote  this  letter, 
which  will  seem  Irreverent  to  some,  to 
the  Dally  Telegraph  of  London: 

I  wonder  which  of  the  coming  autumn 
festivals  will  have  the  courage  to  break 
through  the  custom  of  singing  the  above , 
chorus  of  Handel's  in  Its  present  place,- 
In  the  Messiah?  I  don't  know  how'  other ' 
people  feel  about  this,  but  for  many  long 
years  past  I  have  listened  to  the  usually^ 
ferocious  tenor  singer  In  the  previous' 
number.  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces,' 
finishing  up  with  culminated  fury  on 
a  high  A,  and  the  chorus  Immediately 
shouting  with  glee.  Hallelujah!  Hallelu-' 
Jah!  Personally  I  never  can  suppress  a 


,i,;!.  t  rhiickle  over  thi.'i.  s.'^pc-clally  whenj 
:  ,        -11,00  people  solc-mrily  rise  to  give( 
their  approval   of   the   pugilistic  sentl-| 
ments  given  out  by  the  soloist.  I  think 
It  highly  probable  that  Handel,  who.wafl 
as  we  all  know,  a  confirmed  humorist, 
enjoyed  this  obvious  Joke.    If  1  had  my 
way  In  these  matters  I  should  risk  the 
wrath  of  the  purists  and  place  the  Hal-i 
lelujah  Chorus  Immediately  after  Wor-, 
thy  is  the  Lamb,  and  omit  the  singularly 
weak    Amen    chorus,    which  always* 
sounds  to  me  like  the  laborious  efforts, 
of  a  student  over  his  exercise  for  a  mu-' 
sical  degree  at  one  of  the  universities. , 
Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  toi 
think  over  this  suggestion  will  see  that.^ 
as  far  as  keys  are  concerned,  there  is 
everything  in  favor  of  the  change  being i 
made.   The  soothing  effect  of  'I  know  that  [ 
my  Redeemer  llveth,'  coming  after  the  i 
threatening    sentiments    of    the  tenor 
solo  and  the  ooncludlng  majestic  strains  | 
of  the  Hallelujah  following  'Worthy  Is 
the  Lamb'  would  send  the  average  man 
away  to  his  train  or  his  car  entirely 
satisfied." 

A  REPERTORY  THEATRE  —  THE 
COURT  AND  "THE  INTELLECTUAL 
DRAMA"— By  A.  D.  PETERS. 

Weak  acting,  more  than  anything  else, 
has  militated  against  repertory.  In  Lon- 
don as  In  the  provinces,  and  has  given 
the  movement  a  bad  name.  A  repertory 
company  Is  usually  started  by  a  group 
of  enthusiasts  whose  aim  it  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  drama.    They  have  unbound- 
ed theoretical  knowledge,  but  very  lit- 
tle practical  experience.    What  Is  the 
result?    They  begin  work  on  the  "intel- 
lectual drama."    They  fly  to  Ibsen  and 
to  Shaw.    They  choose  the  most  dun- 
cult  plays,  and  they  find— or  their  au.ll- 
ences  find— that  they  lack  the  skill  and 
finish  necessary  to  the  acting  of  them. 
Sound  technique  Is  essential  to  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  complex  and  some- 
times Impossible  characters  which  such 
plays  contain.    Intellectual  appreciation 
of  their  fine  points  will  not  help  the 
actor  very  much  In  his  attempt  to  get 
them  across  the  footllghtf.    Shaw  is  the 
lode-stone  of  repertories,  and  Shaw  calls 
for  more  plain  acting  skill  than  air. 
other   dramatist  whom    they   keep  m 
'  stock     His  plays  are  full  of  Impossible, 
people  doing  Impossible  things.    1  ^  saw 
the  Birmingham  company  perform  Get- 
ting Married."    In  this  you  have  a  gar- 
;  rulous  bishop  and  his  wife  handing  over 
I  the  running  of  their  house  to  an  Im- 
possiDle  greengrocer;    a  garrulous  snob 
incredibly  falling  in  love  at  first  sights 
with  an  impossible  coal  merchant  s  wife 
who  has  a  habit  of  falling  Into  trances; 
a  solicitor  turned  Anglican  priest,  more 
Roman  than  the  Roman  Catholics;  a 
•■new"  woman  of  the  customary  Shaw 
tvpe,  whose  chief  grievance  against  the 
married  state  Is  the  smell  of  tobacco 
smoke-    the  whole  wrapped  round  with 
a  thick  crust  of  "talk.  talk,  talk."  con- 
sisting of  platitudes  twisted  Into  endless 
strings  of  paradoxes.    Gather  them  all 
together  In  an  Impossible  P'ace  at  an 
impossible  time.     How  can  a  dish  of 
this  sort  be  to  the  liking  of  an  audi 
ence  unless  It  be  magnificently  acted? 
For  it  is  the  actors  who  must  make 
these  people  live.    Shaw  has  provided 
them  only  with  speeches.    He  has  not 
even  given  them  anything  to  do.  Bir- 
mingham was  not  equal  to  the  task, 
Tnd   although    ShaWs   brilliant  sallies 
scored  now  and  then,  as  they  always 
must   his  characters  were  stillborn. 

Last  week  I  saw  the  Everyman  com-- 
pany  at  Hampstead  In  "Misalliance. 
I  had  intended  to  see  their  version  of 
"Getting   Married,"    but   had   not  the 
stomach  for  two  meals  of  It  In  one 
week,  and  although  there  are  thoso  who 
hold  that  "Misalliance"  Is  an  easier  play 
to  act   I  do  not  think  that  the  differ- 
ence Is  great  enough  to  vitiate  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  companies.   In  Mis- 
alliance" you  have  another  collection  of 
people  whose  like  has  fortunately  never 
been  seen  on  earth.    There  Is  the  fa- 
vorite Shaw  young  man  who  bursts  Into 
Impossible  tears  at  any  moment  con- 
venlent  to  the  author:  the  equally  pop- 
ular Shaw  young  woman  who  make, 
love  to  a  stranger  so  clumsily  that  aU    ,  , 
the  females  In  the  audience  are  exas- 1 
perated  by  her  stupidity  and  the  males  .<4 
by  her  victim's;  there  Is  an  ImpoMlble  .* 
acrobat-Juggler-Ugh trope  walker  of  the  | 


^4, 


feminine  gender  whose  aim  In  1  fe  It  Is  V 
to  run  dally  the  risk  of  breaking  her 
neck;  an  imposslbls  cl»rk  -who  steal*] 
Into  the  house  at  an  ab'urd  time  with  k 
the  unbelievable  Intention  of  shooting  ,i 

Us  own^.  Such  P-P'«  "/'^X  P'ctors  ' 
a  very  good  test  of  skill  to  the  actors 
especially  when  one  remembers  that 
they  all  m  turn  break  out  Into  long 
speeches,  which  must  not  be  ifj^  ^^^ 
sfowly  if  we  are  to  catch  the  ast  train 
home,  nor  too  fast  if  their  wit  is  to  be 
savored. 

In  addition  to  these  "trahl?*  »°I*'  ?;* 
are  asked  to  swallow  a  Turkish  bath 
with  its  crate  beside  it.  standing  In  the 
"pavilion,"  or  glass-roofed  Jial 
of  a  country  house.    The  Producer  a 
I  Hampstead   left   out  the  <^^\^-J^f^^l 
;  think  he  was  wise.    K  is  Just  as  easy 
to  believe  in  the  bath  without  the  crate 
as  with  it;  easier.  In  ^^ct,  for  Its  Incon 
gruity  Is  less  obtrusive.    Incidentally  I 
fave  never  been  able  to  discover  th 
reason  for  that  Turkish  bath.  I 
not   see   why    the   good   "  d-fashloned 
screen  or  curtain  would  not  hav» jlon^ 
equally  well  as  a  ^« 
Intruder.     There    must   t>e  something 
about   a    Turkish  bath 
thinks  funny.    We  are  to  swallow  be- 
sides, a  billiard  room  fitted  up  with  the 


■'■'(■,     :tjul  tii.\c»  our  cr.>.iulliy  less. 
Farces  such  as  thes*— for  farces  tJ)«y 
tro.   Shaw  having  Invented   the  slap- 
stick of  Meat  to  replace  the  worn-out 
knockabout    comedies — need   Rood  act- 
Inp.    The  portentousness  and  solemnity 
of   the  old   provincial   repertory  com- 
panies klHed  them  stone  dead.  They 
nearly  killed  Shaw  as  well,  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  apotheosis.  Shaw  became 
n  boKcy  to  frighten  the  plain  man.  But 
the  plain  man  of  today  Is  quite  as  well 
able  to  see  a  mental  Joke  as  a  physical 
one  If  only  the  Joke  Is  properly  put  to! 
him.     This  only  competent  acting  can 
do,  and  this  Is  what  the  Everyman  com- 
pany have  succeeded  In  doing.  Obvi- 
ously London  ha-s  an  enormous  pull  over 
the  provinces  In  this  matter.    The  won- 
der Is  that  the  provincial  repertory  com- 
panies did  so  well  and  have  lasted  so 
long.     In  London  there  Is  no  lack  of 
experienced  acting  talent,  and  It  Is,  of 
course,  the  very  people  who  take  their 
work  seriously,  and  are  always  trying 
to  enlarge  their  range  and  experience, 
who  can  most  easily  bo  Induced  to  Join 
a  repertory  company.     These  are  Just 
the  people  repertory  needs,  and  the  ben- 
efit l.s  equal  on  both  sides.    The  actors 
are  kept  In  practice;  they  are  at  hand. 
In  the  cei)tre  of  the  theatrical  world, 
^when  the  chance  of  a  long  engagement 
presents   Itself,   and   they  keep  them- 
selves In  tjie  public  eye  and  have  every 
chance  of  adding  to  their  reputations, 
now  that  the  London  repertory  compa- 
nies   have    persuaded    practically  the 
whole  of  the  press  to  notice  their  shows. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  reper- 
tory In  London  occupied  such  a  strong 
position  as  It  does  now.  Provided  that 
the  acting  Is  kept  up  to  Its  present  hlffh 
level.  I  believe  that  the  cloud  under 
which  repertory  has  languished  for  so 
long  will  soon  be  dispelled  forover. 

NOTES    FROM    THE    DAILY  TELE. 
GRAPH 

One  of  the  most  perfect  of  an  modem 
'one* — Martin  Shaw's  "Song  of  the 
i'alanquin  Bearers." 


I  regret  to  hear  of  the  reoent  death 
t  Hans  SItt,  for  years  the  chief  vloUn 
pedagogue  at  and  I  think  ^recently  dl- 
■ector  of  the  Leipslo  oonservatorlum. 
t  was  to  Sitt.  a  Prager  by  origin, 
;hat  Grieg's  knowledge  of  modem 
jrchestral  writing  ■was  due.  I  recollect 
perfectly  the  arrival  of  Qrleg  In  Lelpslc, 
vhere.  In  the  'eighties  of  the  last  cent- 
ury, he  remained  a  winter  In  order 
;o  study  the  gentle  art  of  orchestral 
icorlng  with  Hans  Sltt.  Grieg  had  Just 
•ecently  received  an  Invitation  to  com- 
jose  a  work  for  our  Birmingham  festl- 
ral,  but  his  Ideas  of  scoring,  learnt  at 
he  same  oonservatorlum  many  years 
)efore,  had  grown  somewhat  rusty. 
Vherefore  this  return.  The  work,  I  be- 
ieve,  was  the  overture.  "Im  Herbst." 


Our  Berlin  correspondent  writes:  In 
he  near  future  Richard  Strauss  will 
)resent  to  the  musical  world  a  new 
Ide  of  his  talent.  One  of  the  Berlin 
apers  announces  to  its  readers  a  bal- 
et  on  the  score  of  which  he  Is  worK- 
ng  at  the  present  time.  The  ballet  la 
ntltled  "Whipped  Cream."  and  Its  sub- 
set matter  (the  text  has  been  written 
y  the  composer  himself)  obviously 
ully  Justifies  this  original  name.  The 
ction  takes  place  In  Vienna,  alternate- 
V  on  the  Prater  and  In  a  cafe,  where 
11  the  cakes  are  roused  to  life  by  the 
trains  of  a  valse,  and  start  dancing, 
n  the  opinion  of  those  Initiated  into 
le  secrets  of  Strauss's  workroom,  the 
usic  of  the  ballet  Is  "graceful,  light, 
ull  of  captivating  freshness,  and 
ilUty."  and  expresses  the  feelings  of 
le  composer  towards  Vienna  and  the 
lennese.  Valsea  In  the  spirit  of 
trauss's  namesake — Johann  (alas!  so 
ulgarlzed  by  the  barrel-organs) — 
redomlnate  In  the  ballet,  which  will 
e  put  on  for  the  first  time  at  the 
lenna  opera,  under  the  coriductorshlp 
r  the  composer  himself. 


Without  desiring  to  draw  any  altruist 
0  distinction  between  the  art-song 
nd  th»  Bo-oalled  royalty-ballad — an 
temal  problem  —  one  observes  again 
lis  week,  on  looking  through  parcels 
r  new  musio,  with  what  amusing  per- 
stence  the  two  kinds,  meet  and  over- 
p.  One  Bees  the  "serious"  writer 
taking  a  furtive  attempt  to  capture 
i«  "royalty"  public,  the  popular  com- 
oser  trying  hia  or  htr  band  at  better 

■erse  tEan'usual,  both  generally  suc- 
eeding  In  pla.clng  themselves  neither 
n  one  Category  nor  In  the  other.  Few 
omposers  of  slight  songs  retain  that 
luality  of  pure  writing  which  Is  Roger 
JuUter's.  His  Is  the  conscientiousness 
f  the  fine  artist,  adorning  everylhtngv 
e  touches, .  fastidious  In  the  smallest  * 
etail.  It  Is  tile  possession  of  these 
ualitles  that  makes  his  setting  of 
3yron's  "There  be  none  of  Beauty's 
>aughters"  so  distinctive  an  addition '. 

0  the  catalogue  of  Chappell  and  Co.  The 
loem  has  no  cUmax;  you  will  find  none 

1  the  music.  The  poem  Is  reflective 
nd  simple;  you  will  find  that  the  com- 
•oser  has  hot  labored  his  music  or 
volyed  anything  complex  or  over- 
lannered;  th.at  ha  has  reproduced  the 
hythralc  flow  of  the  lines  with  un- 
liling  fidelity,  never  a  word  or  syllable 
einb  out  of  place  or  twice  oi-  thrice 
ep&ted.  Byron  waa  not  always  in 
Ills  I  Byron  ic  mood,  and  Qullter  has 
aught  Its  gentleness,  as  It  were,  In 


liijth  lianns 

OILBERTIANA 
(Trom  the  Dlnry  of  Kowlanil  Or»yi  The 
London  Onil.v  Chronicle) 
For  twenty  years  with  airy  easa 
Our  "English  Aristophanes" 
Brightened  my  little  world  with  wit 
I — silent — heard  and  noted  It. 
To  look  through  my  old  diaries — things 
of  shreds  and  patches  as  they  are — Is 
.to  find  one  distinguished  name  recurring 
frequently,  and  one  fact  clear. 

This  Is,  that  to  listen  to  W.  S.  Gilbert 
In  conversation  was  a  privilege  at  once 
fascinating  and  tantalising,  for  he  often 
— paradoxical  in  all  things — took  the 
same  pains  to  be  dull  that  dull  men  take 
to  be  brilliant.  That  he  was  Squally 
unsuccessful  goes  without  saying.  Jok- 
ing with  a  friend  regarding  the  first  of 
his  own  wrses  he  could  quote  he  gave 
tho  following  amusing  bit  of  doggerel 
made  upon  a  first  visit  to  a  coiffeur  in 
the  gay  Paris  of  the  second  empire,  and 
unpublished  imtU  nowi 

All  did  see 

Tho  Gilbert  famtloe 

Wlien  the  horses  white  wtm  foam 

Took  the  Empress  to  her  home. 

To  the  ISmperor  she  aald: 

"How  beautiful  Is  the  head 

Cropped    so    neat    and    close    and  clean, 

Of  that  youth  of  noblo  mien." 

'Said  tlie  Emperor.  "Hb  Is,  * 

And  I  never  saw  a  phiz 

More  beautiful  than  'Is." 

There  are  plenty  of  notes  of  admira- 
tion In  these  diaries,  for  his  great  love 
of  animals.  His  monkeys  were  a  feature 
at  Green's  Dyke,  and  If  a  pet  fell  asleep 
upon  his  shoulder  It  was  never 
awakened  by  his  moving  abruptly.  Im- 
patient with  his  fellow  men,  he  was  the 
gentlest  of  the  gentle  to  his  cat — Purr- 
kins — or  the  parrot  with  an  embarrass- 
ing manner  of  speeding  the  parting 
guest  with  a  shrill  cry,  "Hurrah,  she's 
golngi" 

One  Sunday  a  pair  of  stage  stars 
obsessed  with  their  fancied  social  Im- 
portance arrived  Inopportunely,  to  find 
Gilbert  engaged  with  a  carefully  chosen 
house  party.  The  weather  was  torrid, 
and  they  had  driven  down  from  London 
with  one  horse  of  Jaded  aspect.  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  self-invited  guests, 
were  most  unw;eIcome,  but  It  was  Gil- 
bert who  cut  the  Gordlan  knot  by  say- 
ing tartly:  "The  horse  must  be  fed  and 
rested,  so  the  Asterisks  can  have  their 
dinner." 

ACROSS  THE  DINNER  TABLH 

His  fondness  for  syllogism  was  as 
pronounced  in  his  talk  as  in  "Ruddl- 
gore"  Itself.  "If  a  man  mayn't  kiss  his 
own  wife,  whose  wife  may  ho  kiss?" 
sounds  more  like  Sir  Rupert  Murgatroyd 
than  spoke  as  It  was  by  his  creator, 
across  tho  dinner  table. 

It  has  been  stoutly  denied  that  Gilbert 
could  endure  a  laugh  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. A  salient  Instance  to  the  con- 
trary was  his  reply  when  the  late 
Julian  Sturgls  asked  him  the  name  of 
his  weak  version  of  the  Faust  legend. 
"I  called  It  'Gretchen,'  the  public  called 
it  rot." 

In  his  early  days  In  "Fun"  Gilbert 
had  attacked  the  burlesquing  of 
"Faust'"  as  a  profanity;  his  own  play — 
a  failure — was  absolutely  serious. 

Of  his  own  knighthood  he  Jested,  say- 
ing: "Though  I  am  not  an  agricultural 
labourer — "  But  he  had  this  in  com- 
mon with  a  certain  type  of  worthy 
ploughman  who  was  rewarded  by  the 
squire  with  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches 
and  a  crown  piece  In  each  pocket  in 
consideration  of  having  "brought  up  a 
family  of  15  children  without  extraneous 
assistance.  He  was  rewarded  for  hav- 
ing brought  up  a  family  of  53  plays 
without  having  had  to  apply  to  the  re- 
lieving officer.  He  took  his  knight- 
hood indeed  as  a  soi-t  of  commuted  old- 
age  pension.  There  were,  however,  70 
plays  before  the  curtain  fell  finally  upon 
"The  Hooligan,""  with  Its  painful  re-, 
alism.  Its  profound  sympathy  for  a  most 
miserable  class  of  criminal. 

The  striking:,  commanding  figure  of 
Gilbert  has  vanished.  He  looked  the 
typical  English  country  gentleman, 
fresh  and  well-dressed,  and  never  bet- 
ter than  when  riding  the  horses  he 
never  hunted,  In  his  horror  of  any  form 
of  "sport"  entailing  death. 

"Posterity  will  know  as  little  of  me  as 
I  shall  of  posterity,"  was  his  mlstakeii 
prophecy. 


QILBERT-SUULIVAN  TRADITIONS 

James   M.   Glover  discussing  in  the 
Stage  the  Gllbert-Sulllvan  season  has  • 
this  to  say: 

"Flnlsl   A  wonderful  S&voy&rd  s«aaon 

has  ended  with  eclat,  mystery,  and  of 

course  profit.  I  had  intended  writing 
on  the  varlous*crlticlsms  that  this  im- 
portant venture  has  produced,  but  Just 
a  few  passing  remarks  will  suffice.  I 
think  a  great  deal  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  tempi  of  the  musio, 
and  not  enough  on  the  temperament  of 
the  performances.  Artists  have  been 
criticised,  conductors  heckled,  and  stage 
managers  'advised'  as  to  various  read- 
ings of  the  so-called  'tradition'  of  the 
Savoy.  A  thing  to  be  noticed  about  the  j 
Savoy  Inheritance  is  that,  with  cer-} 
tain  exceptions — and  these,  as  In  the 
case  of  an  artist  like  Mr.  Courtict. 
Pounds,  himself  a  well-known  Savoyard 
— very  few  made  any  great  su'.;ce3s  out-  | 
Bide  the  mould  of  characterisation  that 
Gilbert  designed  for  the  pieces.  I  am 
not  of  course  speakl''  ;  of  vocalists  or 
genuine    charactey      .tors,    Kvho  made 


!■  .'  f  ,uui  .Siiillv.iri  S^AiO'ji,  I  riic<J.u  Ui'; 
r.^ai  Savoyard,  who  'did  nothing  In  par- 
ti.ular.  but  did  it  Very  well'  out«Id«, 
yet  made  a  distinct  record  In  Savoy 
opera. 

"Gilbert  la  not  Shakespeare — rou  can- 
not give  'readings'  of  Gilbert.  He 
shaped  the  mould,  you  have  lo  fit  Into 
It.  As  long  as  that  Is  done— granting 
'elegant  diction'  and  .average  Intelli- 
gence— the  rest  la  applause,  encores, 
and  success. 

"As  for  tho  tempi,  or  the  conducting 
thereof.  I  do  not  think  musically  th« 
present  season  could  be  Improved  upon 
Kut  the  earlier  knights  of  the  baton 
were  Inclined  to  a  little  more  comedy 
laisser-falre.  which  added  to  the  humor 
of  the  music.  A  strict  metronomlcai 
Sullivan  Is  an  unwanted  drag.  You  get 
the  ready  set  stolidity  of  the  humor, 
that  contradictory  comedy  of  most  of 
the  libretti  described  as  'Gtlbertian,' 
and  to  assist  in  carrying  It  over  the 
footlights  the  give-and-take  policy  I 
have  mentioned  Is  useful.  My  personal 
experience  of  Savoy  conductors  goes 
back  to  tho  two  Celliors,  Alfred  and 
Francois,  van  Vlene,  P  W  Halton,  ami 
Dr.  Ralph  Homer,  not  to  mention  a 
score  of  others.  The  writer  of  tho 
present  lines  unfortunately  Is  old  enough 
to  have  had  the  honor  of  being  drilled 
In  the  Savoy  tradition  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  In  1881,  after  which  he  toured 
the  series." 
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LEGEND  OF  8HYLOCK:  SIR  ISRAEL 
GOLLOtvfCZ  ON  USE  OF  ALLEGORY 
(From  the  l«ndon  Times) 
At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Academy 
on  Wednesday  at  Burlington  House  the 
annual  Shakespeare  lecture  waa  deliv- 
ered by  Sir  Israel  GoUancz,  who  took 
as  hla  subject  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice." 

Sir  Israel  Gollanca  saJd  that  this 
trag:l-comedy,  as  regards  subject,  form, 
and  sentiment,  struck  Its  roots  Into  the 
middle  ages.  Essential  elements  of 
medieival  legend,  allegory,  mysticism 
and  theology — often  odium  theoiogicum 
—could  readily  be  detected  In  the  tim- 
ber used  by  the  dramatist,  though  the 
poet  himself  may  not  have  had  full 
conscious  knowledge  of  these  inherent 
tiuallties  In  his  sources.  Yet  In  this 
play,  less  unconsciously  and  more 
amply  than  In  some  of  his  greatest 
tragedies,  as,  for  example,  in  Hamlet 
and  Lear,  Shakespeare  seemed  Intui- 
tively to  have  divined  tho  germ  of  his 
raj-th.  The  lecturer  thought  that  an 
exposition  of  the  play  from  a  medieval- 
ist's standpoint  deepened  one's  under- 
standing of  Its  problems,  workmanship, 
^nd  even  its  consummate  art.  The  bond 
story,  already  by  an  earlier  dramatist 
linked  with  the  casket  story,  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  theory,  a  medieval  ex- 
emplum  on  the  texts  "Greater  iovo  iiath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friend,"  and  "Christ  also 
loved  the  Church  (i.  e..  His  Spouse) 
and  gave  himself  for  It."  The  story  de- 
tached from  Its  moral  application,  as 
found  In  the  medieval  collection  of 
exempla  known  as  the  "Gesta  Roman- 
orum."  became  more  and  more  elabor- 
ated till  it  found  its  place  In  Italian 
novel  literature.  The  wooing  of  Poiitia 
by  Bassanio,  with  the  choice  of  the 
leaden  casket,  was  another  exemplum — 
an  allegory  of  man's  effort  to  win 
grace  by  the  renunciation  of  worldll- 
ness.  An  Interesting  analogy  might  be 
drawn  between  Spenser's  Una  and 
Shakespeare's  Portia. 

THE  UNDERLYINQ  IDEA  of  the 
trial  scene,  about  which  Jurists  had 
written  so  largely,  was.  In  the  lecturer's 
opinion,  derived,  in  strange  and  devious 
ways,  from  the  figures  of  Justice  and 
Mercy  in  medieval  French  and  English 
religious  literature,  and  especially  from 
morality  plays.  These  two  Daughters 
of  God  debated  before  the  Divine 
Throne  when  man  had  by  disobedience 
rendered  himself  liable  to  doom.  The 
"Proces  de  Paradls."  as  It  was  called 
In  the  old  French  mysteres.  was  often 
transferred  from  the  Fall  to  the  Re- 
demption scenes,  and  thence  to  the  Pas- 
sion. The  allegory  of  the  Four  Daugh- 
ters, Mercy  and  Justice,  Truth  and 
Peace,  was  dprlved  from  Hebrew  alle- 
gorical Interpretations  of  Psalm  85, 
which  were  further  amplified  by  medie- 
val mystics  with  Its  Christian  appli- 
cation; the  Psalm  was  appropriated  tc 
the  Christmas  Day:  "Mercy  and  Truth 
are  met  together;  Righteousness  and 
Peace  have  kisser  each  other."  Shakes- 
peare recognized  that  the  denouement 
of  the  trial  did  not  exemplify  the  aspir- 
ing dream  of  tho  PsaJmlsL  The  mon- 
strous legend  of  Shylock,  neceSSariiy 
associated  with,  and  Indeed  arising 
from,  the  theological  allegories  and  ex- 
empla. a  heritage  from  medl«val  times, 
which  earlier  had  given  to  Chaucer  the 
cruel  fiction  of  the  Prioress's  Tale, 
Shakespeare  had  from  the  outset  recog- 
nized as  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  prob- 
ability and  truth  demanded  by  serious 
drama,  though  the'- prejudice  of  the  au-  ' 
dlence  would  readily  welcome  the  tra- 
ditional medieval  portrayal  of  the  Jew 
as  Usury  Incarnate  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  debated  question  of  usury.  troKi 
the  standpoint  of  canon  as  opposed  to 
olvll  law,  was  the  subject  of  keenest 
controversy  in  England,  where  exorbl- 
\  I  too  often   th-?  prac- 


tice, though  Jews  were  not  resident  In 
tho  country. 

As  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  the  dr»mat- 
lat  had  shown  what  followa  from  hate 
among  rival  families — "tho  canker  death 
eats  up  that  bud" — and  had  put  his  own 
tearhlng  In  tho  lips  of  the  Friar,  ao 
hero  the  play  closeid  with  Shakespearo's 
own  dream  of  the  for-off  event  when 
the  harmony  of  the  human  soul  would 
be  In  tuno  with  the  heavenly  harmony, 
when  human  aspiration  would  tran- 
scend tho  trammels  of  the  muddy  ves- 
ture of  decay,  with  Its  earthy  bleml.Hhes 
of  hato.  Injustice,  atrlfe,  and  untruth- 
fulness. It  was  slgnlflcent  that  the  light- 
hearted  Lorenzo  b<-comea  unexpect- 
edly tho  Impassioned  expositor  of  thf 
theory  of  tho  mualo  of  the  spheres, 
whero  Shakespeare  blends  tho  Pythag- 
orean theory,  transmitted  through  the 
Middle  Ages  from  Plato,  with  the  me- 
dieval fancy  derived  from  "tiJ©  Hier- 
archy of  the  Blessed  Angela,"  an  aspect 
of  man's  spiritual  progress  on  earth 
towards  the  divine  so  abundantly  exem- 
plified In  tho  writings  of  the  mystics. 

Was  there  any  external  evidence  sup- 
porting the  possibility  that  Shake»- 
poare's  contemporaries  saw  In  the  play 
any  such  exposition  as  that  which  tho 
lecturer  submitted?  He  had  called  at- 
tention to  some  apt  lines  from  a  poem 
written  during  Shakespeare's  lifetime 
by  Joseph  Fletcher  concerning  Christ's 
Passion: 

He  died  Itideed,  not  as  an  actor  dies. 
To  die  today,  and  live  aftaln  tomorrow. 
In  show   to   please  the  audience,  or  dis- 
guise 

,  The  Idle  habit  of  Inforced  sorrow. 
The  cross  his  stage  was.  and  he  played  the 
part 

!  Of  one  that  for  hla  friend  did  pawn  his 
heart. 


Shakespearo  deliberately  and  with  full 
understanding  of  his  purpose  styled  his 
play  "The  Merchant  of  Venlco,"  though 
Antonio  plays  but  a  passive  part  there- 
in. The  populace  would  have  preferred 
tho  more  attractive  title  of  "Tho  Jew  of 
Venice." 


LOUIS  QAUMONT  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

OF  "SPEAKING"  FILMS 

(The  London  Dally  Telegraph) 
At  tho  recent  Paris  congress  of  cin- 
ematography, a  very  Interesting  paper 
was  that  of  M.  Louis  Gaumont,  whose 
name  Is  Indlssolubly  bound  up  with 
the  Industry  since  Its  Inception,  on  the 
subject  of  "speaking"  films.  Whether 
the  ordinary  moving  picture  play  would 
be  Improved  or  not  were  tho  pictures 
supplemented  by  the  human  voice  !s  a 
vexed  question  M.  Gaumont  does  not 
discuss.  All  ho  Is  concerned  about  on 
this  occasion  Is  films  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  Instruction,  and  he  points 
out  certain  directions  In  which  the  effect 
of  these  would  bo  tremendously  en- 
hanced we.-o  speech  and  action  simul- 
taneous. The  value  of  a  course  of  liter- 
ature, for  Instance  would  be  doubled  If 
tlie  passages  selected  as  Illustrations  of 
style  were  recited  by  some  master  of 
elocution,  whoso  play  of  features  va- 
ried with  the  sentiment  he  was  ex- 
pressing. Oratory  might  similarly  b, 
taiiffht  and  also  foreign  languages.  Ii 
the  last  case,  enlarged  views  of  a 
-Mpeaker's  mout!^  would  disclose  all  thf 
details  of  the  laIS.W  movements  neces- 
1  s-a.-y  to  produce  the  rt-^rrect  pronuncla-  i 
lion.  An  Inventor  ntTght  recount  the  | 
inception  and  growth  of  Idea  which  ; 
culminated  in  somo  practlcai<-esu!t  wit':: 
which  his  name  Is  associated,  jC'd  man: 
arts  and-  crafti  which  Involve  freat 
manual  detail  might  be  learned  at  i»r  | 
less  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  than 
Is  now  essential. 

THE  MERE  MECHANICAL  difficul- 
ties of  tho  "speaking"  film,  avers  M. 
Gaumont,  were  overcome  long  ago.  Ab- 
solutely pe.-fect  synchronism  between 
voice  and  gesture,  so  far  as  reprcductioii 
Is  concerned,  dates  back  a  score  of 
yea'-s,  he  s.ays.  Synchronous  registra- 
tion is  a  more  recent  achlevemenL  In 
any  caae,  all  that  now  remains,  in  order 
to  bring  such  films  into  gene.al  use  for 
instructional  purposes,  is  a  slmplific.i- 
tion  of  the  apparatus,  and  also,  per- 
haps, a  cheapening  of  the  celluloid  strip 
on  which  the  figures  are  printed,  or  the 
employment  of  some  less  costly  substi- 
tute. Both  th^e  problems  are  likely  to 
be  solved  before  long,  and,  simultane- 
ously, the  tone  of  the  reproduced  human 
voice  Is  constantly  approximating  mo.-e 
and  more  to  tho  natural  tone.  A  sclen- 
tlflo  man,  Prof.  Calnetto,  Is  not  less 
emphatio  than  M.  Gaumont  in  proclaim- 
ing his  belief  In  the  efficacy  of  the 
cinema,  even  In  Its  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment, as  an  aid  to  education.  The 
day  l3  at  hand,  he  says,  when  the 
cinema  wlU  be  recognized  as  an  indis.« 
[rpsnBable^cog-wheoI  in  the  scholastic  ma^ 
clflne.  *.part  from  Its  unrK-aled  power 
to  convey  professional  or  mechanical 
knowledge,  such,  for  Instance,  as  the 
best  way  to  use  modern  agricultural 
implements,  to  cite  but  one  direcUon  in 
which  It  has  p.-oved  Its  utility.  Prof. 
Calmette  lavs  special  stress  on  its  value 
as  a  propagator  of  correct  hygienic  no- 
tions He  would  like  to  see  it  turned  to 
account  universally,  to  show  humanity 
how  to  defend  Itsaif  against  Its 


i4b 


'lanperous  cnpmlfs — consumption,  Inlec-T' 
llous  diseases,  Infantile  mortality,  al-j 
'.  ohollsm.  and  the  rest  of  the  evil  train.  | 

IF  IDEAS  OF  THIS  SORT,  bo  far  from  j 

;;  pearing  extravaffant,  find  such  ready  | 
Dopular  acceptance.  It  Is  almost  entirely  | 
att/lbutable  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  , 
world  has  he'.n  undergoing  a  20  years'  ' 
course  of  elementary  Instruction  In  the 
use  of  niovlne  pictures.  Thern  are  very  I 
few  people  living  today,  outside  the  I 
pvcr-lessening  circle  of  Incurable  clne- 
phoblsts.  who  could  say  tJiey  have  not 
lidded  eonpthing  to  their  previous 
slock  of  knowledge,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  cinema  theatre.  Most 
■  e  In  all  probability  learned  far  more 
m  they  are  even  aware  o(;  tnelr 
x  :-.cle  montal  horizon  his  been  Im- 
measurably widened  by  what  they  have 
looked  nt  on  the  screen.  One  conse- 
duonce  of  this  Is  the  new  critical  spirit 
m  \khloh  every  fresh  effort  of  the  film 
producer  Is  e:xamlned.  A  larger  and 
!a.-ger  proportion  of  the  habltuos  of  the 
picture  theatre  detect,  and  are  annoyed 
by,  slips  that  a  very  little  attentloti  .on 
the  part  of  those  who  made  the  film 
would  have  obviated. 
I  HERE  IS  A  LIST  OF  THINGS  Which 
a  single  correspondent  complains  of 
I  having  seen  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
A  violinist,  represented  as  a  great  mu- 
I  slo  lover  and  amateur  of  the  instru- 
j  ment,  had  not  taken  the  trouble  even 
to  learn  how  to  hold  a  bow  correctly. 
In  another  case  a  girl  violinist,  called  In 
to  play  to  a  dying  Invalid.  Is  plainly 
equally  Ignorant  of  the  A  B  C  of  her 
alleged  profession.  A  hero.  Just  reler^sed 
from  prison,  appears  with  a  wild  shock 
of  hair  that  no  barber's  scissors  can 
have  touched  for  at  least  18  months.  A 
lady  receives  a  letter  from  her  uncle, 
which  she  answers,  and  the  handwrit- 
ing of  both,  ns  displayed  on  the  screen, 
turns  out  to  be  Identical.  The  heroine 
makes  a  note  In  her  diary,  an  enlarged 
page  of  which  Is  shown  bearing  the  date 
of  Aug.  8.  Subsequently  she  receives  a 
ticket  for  a  concert  dated  June  8.  and 
she  actually  attends  the  concert  on  the 
night  after  she  had  made  the  entry  in 
her  dlaryl  ' 

NOBODY  DENIES  that  to  turn  out  a 
film  In  which  no  fault  can  be  picked  Is 
a  task  that  may  well  appal  the  stoutest 
heart.  The  method  of  production,  more- 
over, makes  It  10  times  more  difficult 
than  to  rehearse  a  stage  play.  But  all 
the  public  is  concerned  about  Is  the  re- 
sult, and  film  producers,  like  everj-body 
else  who  comes  Into  the  market  place 
to  dispose  of  his  wares,  must  be  willing 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  appraisement 
of  the  buyers.  Some  of  them  do  take 
extraordinary  trouble  to  get  every  de- 
tail as  perfect  as  possible.  There  Is  a 
remarkable  realistic  love  scene  in  "The 
Orphans  of  the  Storm,"  which  must  ap. 
peal  to  everyone  who  sees  the  film.  It  Is 
apparently  the  very  acme  of  naturalness 
on  the  part  of  the  two  protagonlsta.  It 
you  ask  Mr.  Griffith  how  he  obtained 
such  a  result  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
rehearsed  that  particular  scene  at  least 
100  times  before  he  was  satisfied,  and 
that  it  was  photographed  on  each  oc- 
casion from  three  or  four  different 
standpoints.  The  pictures  shown  on  the 
screen  at  the  ScaJa  Theatre  are  the  best 
out  of  the  many  thousands  which  were 
.Mscarded  as  of  no  value. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    HOW   best  to 
I  reach  perfection  Is  difficult  enough,  even 
\  If  the  director  is  an  autocrat  like  Mr. 
;rlftlth.  When  the  "star"  Is  the  all- 
portant  personage  and  dominates  the 
lirector,  matters  are  a  thousand  times 
worse.    M.  Maurice  Tourneur,  a  French 
film  director,  who  has  been  producing 
"1ms  In  America  since  1914,  and  has  re- 
^ntly  come  to  this  country  to  make 
•le  more  film  version  of  Sir  Hall  Calne's 
masterpiece,    "The   Christian,"  unbur- 
l^ied  his  heart  to  a  friend  not  long  ago 
this  very  sore  point.  The  Influence  of 
the  star  has  been  not  less  fatal  to  the 
screen  than  to  the  stage,  he  thinks.  No 
sooner  has  she  obtained  sufficient  popu- 
larity to  make  her  In  demand  than  it  is 
'she  who  becomes  the  supreme  arbiter. 
The  scenario.  In  the  first  place,  must  be 

0  her  liking,  and  she  resolutely  refuses 
I  take  part  in  the  play  If  other  actress- 
a,  who  in  her  opinion  might  take  at- 

ntlon  away  from  her,  are  Included  in 
me  cast.  To  cast  a  play  properly  Is  no 
easy  matter  even  when  the  director's 
hands  are  free.    When  they  are  tied  in 
this  way  It  becomes  almost  nn  Imposst- 
illty.    According  to  the  terms  of  her 
ontract,  too,  the  star  In  demand  may 
ive  all  sorts  of  other  privileges  ac-  , 
rded  to  her,  among  others  that  of  be-  ; 
ng  allowed  to  cut  out  any  scene  which 
displeases  her.  for  one  reason  or  anoth- 
er.   Incoherent  action  in  a  screen  play 
may  have  no  more  mysterious  cause 
■ban  the  petulance  or  jealousy  of  the 
young  lady  who  enacts  the  heroine.  i 

OBERAMMERGAU:  A  MEMORY.  HOW 
W.  L.  COURTNAY  SAW  THE  PLAY 
It  was  a  long  time  ago — some  40  odd 
ears— that  I  saw  the  Oberammergau 
iilay.    It  must  have  made  a  very  deep 
'  npreeslon,  because  some  of  the  details 
f  that  visit  stand  out  In  memory  even 
day  as  an  unforgettable  experience.  ; 

1  he  look  of  the  village,  for  example,  on' 
-iat  Sabbath  day;  the  animation  In  the 

•  "ads  which  could  not  be  called  streets; 


,  .-.d  the  sqoare  where 
,  ,  ,  .!,...'  blazoned  its  tariff, 
the  ol-vlouB  invasion  of  large  crowds 
from  the  neighl>orlng  Villages;  all  these 
things  added  to  the  excitement  as 
though  a  great  and  memorable  thing 
were  to  be  exhibited  to  our  eyes,  which 
could  only  come  once  In  a  decade,  but 
which  would  retain  all  Its  influence 
during  the  Intervening  years.  And  then  ^ 
there  were  the  men  and  women  who 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  show.  Above 
all,  the  figure  of  Meyr.  the  impersonator 
of  'chrlstus,  who  could'  be  met  in  the 
public  square,  and  whose  photographs 
were  visible  everywhere.  It  did  not 
seem  to  most  of  the  Inhabitants  that  it 
was  an  Inconsistent  thing  to  hold  a  re- 
ligious worship  and  yet  exploit  the  fig 


Cortfg-a   from   '  .M.ada  ' .  .  Kinisky-KorBBko'T 

Waltis     "Domropiachen"  Tscv'ialko-.-skr 

EIM,  Elll  Arranged  by  Agrtde  Jacchla 

Solo  Trumpet.  Qeorges  Mager 
Finale.   Fourth  Symphony ..  .Tschalkovakr 
Ballet    Suite.    "The    Nutcracker":  a. 
Chines©  DaJio«;  b.  Trepak;  c.  Waltz 

of    the    Flowers   .Tschalkovskr 

And&nte  Cantiblle   (for  itrlnKs) 

Tachalkovsky 

.March    Miniature  Tschalkovskjr 

Overture  Solennelle  "1812" .  ..Tschalkovsky 
Finale  of  "Stheherazade" 

RlmsUy-Koraakor 
Kammenot  Ootrow  (with  orsan) 

RublnBtdn 

Procession  of  the  S«rd«r..Ipp61ttov-IvanoT 
TXTESUAY,  JUNB  6 

Prelude   to    "Carmen"  Bizet 

Overture,  "Flnsal'a  (3ave" ...  .Mendelssohn 
Waltz,  "Rooea  from  the  fiouth" ....  Straus 


ures  of  the  principal  actors.   "  wa'  Oi'y  '  Fantasia,   "La  Toeca-  Puccini 

natural  that  these  villagers  should  treat    southern    Rhapsody  Hosmer 

the  affair  in  a  simple  fashion  just  as    -  " 


Larso  ^rom   the  "New  Wor'.d"  Sym- 

];>hony   Dvoralc 

Spanish  Dance,  "Panadero^' . .  .(5!azounoy 
Prelude  to  the  "Masterslngers  of  'S\i- 

reroburg"   Wagner 

Selection  of  Southern  Airs  Bendls 

Invitation  to  the^Danco. . . .  Weber-Berlloj 

March.   "King  Cotton"  Sousk 

WEIDNESDAT.   JXTNB  7 
(Teehnolosy  NLTht) 

1  Overture   to    "Zampa"  ....Herold 

Waltz.  "Vienna  Blood"  Straus* 

I  Fanta.ala,    "Carmen"  Bizet 

At  that  time  long  ago — prUbably  things   Collegre  Bongs 

altered    since    and    I    should    be  j  Marche    Slave.   ^. .  .IViharkovskJ! 

recognize.      Oberammergau  i  Selection. 


their  own  instincts  taught  them.  For 
example,  it  sounds  a  startling  thing  for 
me  to  say  that  I  had  a  meal  with 
Poutius  Pilate,  but  it  is  true.  And.  in- 
detc"  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
man"  Who  had  acted  the  part  should  not 
refresh  himself  like  other  men  when 
the  show  was  over. 
HIS  LODGINGS 


h^ve 
unable 


to 


'"I**  iWVonf  Steer."  Tech 


Itself— the  burgomaster  apportioned 
certain  lodgings  for  the  use  of  visitors. 
Together  with  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
which  I  belonged — some  four  or  five — I 
was  told  to  lodge  with  a  delightful  old 
woman  who  kept  a  baker's  shop.  The 
upper  part  of  her  house,  which,  indeed, 
was  not  a  house  but  a  cottage,  was 
only  approached  through  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  first  story,  and  It  was 
necessary  to  go  up  a  steep  ladder  to 
arrive  at  the  sleeping-rooms.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  quite  what  we  expected,  though 
It  was  wholly  delightful  to  find  ourselves 
so  hospitably  treated  in  such  a  quaint 
and  unusual  fashion.  Our  hostess,  un- 
fortunately, had  only  one  leg.  end  how 
she  managed  to  scale  a  steep  ladder 
two  or  three  times  a  day  was  a  con 
tlnual   mystery.     But   she   waa  very 

kindly  and  homely,  and  full  of  concen 
that  we  should  have  exactly  the  sort  o 
luxury  we  demanded,  though  heavei 
knows  the  luxury  was  of  the  mos 
primitive  kind.  Like  all  the  Inhabitant: 
of  the  village,  she  was  on  the  tiptoe  o 
excitement,  anxiously  looking  forwarc 
to  the  following  day,  with  all  that  i 
meant  for  the  devout  and  drama-lovini 
people  of  Oberammergau. 

ATTITUDE  OF  VISITORS 
I  do  not  know  how  the  particular  per- 
formance  struck  most  of  the  visitor* 
who  came  from  different  nations  t> 
witness  the  play.  To  me,  like  »vo8 
i  things  in  this  world,  it  was  a  mfxtun 
of  the  devout  and  the  grotesque,  of  th- 
religious  and  what  I  might  almost  cal 
tUe  profane.  For  example,  I  soon  dls 
covered  that  our  hostess,  the  old  worn 
an  n-lth  the  single  leg,  was  very  ner 
vous  as  to  one  part  of  the  show.  In 
field  close  by  a  donkey  was  pastured 
her  donkey,  of  whfllh  she  was  Imordl 
nately  proud.  Now  the  old  orlgina 
donkey,  so  to  speak,  whose  activity  hac 
been  needed  in  one  of  the  most  sacrec 
ceremonials,  was  worn  out  through  th< 
weight  of  patiently-twrne  years.  An 
her  donkey;  fresh  and  youthful  an^ 
spirited,  was  to  take  its  place.  Th 
question  was  whether  the  ol^  woman' 
donkey  would  behave  with  snlTlcisn 
decorum — a  really  vital  matter  when  i 
was  its  duty  to  enter  into  Jerusalen 
bearing  on  Its  back  the  sacred  figure  o 
Chrlstus.  For  youth  is  skittish  eve 
among  donkeys,  and  unless  it  could  b 
convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  th 
task  which  awaited  it,  there  was  jus 
the  possl'billty  of  some  awkward  con 
tretemps.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  1 
the  donkey  was  supposed  to  be  oapabli 
of  some  unseemly  enterprise  of  its  own 
its  character  was  much  maligned.  I 
behaved  admirably,  and  nothing  bette 
than  the  entry  of  Jerusalem  figure, 
amongst  the  episodes  of  the  wonderfu 
performance. 

There  were  other  small  and  tnslgnlfl 
cant  things  which  might  to  an  over 
civilized  mind  appear  humorous.  In  on. 
of  the  interludes  of  the  sacred  etorj 
when  pictures  taken  from  Old  Testa 
ment  history  found  resting-places  In,  o. 
were  typical  of.  the  later  tragedy,  there 
appeared  Tobit,  who  figures  In  the 
Apocrypha.  Now  Tobit  is  described  as 
going  for  a  walk  with  his  dog,  and  we 
saw  on  the  stage  a  not  too  impressive 
figure  dragging  behind  him  a  little  toy 
dog  on  a  green  stage  with  wheels.  And 
no  one  laughed,  or  could  laugh,  so  great 
and  solemn  was  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion. Nor  was  Tobit  the  only  figrure 
that  struck  one  as  out  of  the  picture. 
Judas,  who  quite  properly  wore  a  red 
wig  to  show  that  he  was  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  was  a  stalwart  man.  and  the 
mimic  trees  on  the  stage  looked  quite 
Insignificant  beside  him.  When  the 
dreadful  act  of  betrayal  was  performed 
and  Judas  had  no  other  resource  but 
to  make  away  with  his  worthless  life, 
ht  was  seen,  as  the  curtain  descended, 
eagerly  tying  himself  round  a  dimlnu.« 
tlve  tree  In  circumstances  which  would 
make  the  process  of  hanging  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult. 
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CONCERT  OF  OLD  MUSIC 

"^ext  Sunday,  June  11,  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre,  Mr.  Raffaele  Martlno, 
director  of  the  Italian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, will  introduce  to  Boston  his  17tll 
century  orchestra.  The  program  will  be 
composed  of  17th  and  ISth  century 
music,  and  many  scores  will  be  heard 
for  ■fhe  first  time  In  this  country. 

Among  th<s  Interesting  old  music  which 
Mr.  Martino  has  C:n€JirthQd,  Is  Concerto 
da  Chiesa  (Church  Conce.'.e  by  Felice  ! 
Dair  Abaco.  This  concerto  has  not  j 
been  played  since  it  was  written,  some  ' 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I6OO3.  j 
Another  is  the  "Largo"  of  Arcangelo . 
Corelli.  A  Passacaglla  (an  old  dance)  1 
by  Glan  Battista  Lulll,  and  others  by; 
men  equally  as  famous  in  their  time,  j 
will  bo  introduced.  In  order  to  lend  at-  , 
mosphere  to  the  occasion,  the  men,  all 
save  Mr.  Martino.  will  appear  in  the 
coFtumes  of  the  17th  century.  Miss  \ 
Ella  Kolar.  soprano,  will  be  the  soloist 
of  the  evening  and  will  sing  old  arias. 

As  It  Is  Mr.  Martino's  aim  to  put  this 
concert  within  reach  of  all,  be  has  made 
the  orices  popular.   ^ 


X  fov 


POPS  PROGRAM 


w  days  ago  we  spoke  of  ^George 
Arnold,  the  gentle  poet,  who,  visiting 
\  Boston,  60  years  ago,  wrote  his  impres- 
'  slons  of  the  city  and  published  them  in 
.  Vanity  Fair. 

BOSTON  IN  1862 

I  As  seen  by  George  Amokll 
"It  was  one  of  the  objections  raised 
against  Boston  not  long  ago,  that  I  had 
never  been  there.     Now  that  fault  is 
I  overcome,   and  Boston  is  more  nearly 
'  perfect  than  ever.  It  is  a  good  place.  I 
like  it.    In  point  of  fact.  I  might  parody 
'  that  foreign  chap,  whose  name  1  now 
forget,  and  say,  'Had  I  not  been  born  in 
New  York,  I  would  have  been  born  in 
Boston.' 

"I  was  not  there  long,  so  I  had  to  learn 
'a  good  deal  in  a  little  while.  At  first  I 
■  was  doing  a  grand  feat;  an  Introduction 
.Match— being  introduced  to  One  Thous- 
and Men  in  One  Thousand  Hours.  For 
in  Boston  every  man  knows  every  other 
man.  and  Introduces  you.  Or  else  hfi 
knows  some  one  else,  and  then  he  in- 


troduces you.    T tie' result  is,  mat  youi 
poor  memory,  overburdened  with  names 
■irt  faces,  gives  in,  imbecile,  and  you  go 
ut  frantically  calling  Jones,  Smith, 
1  Smith.  Brown,  and  so  on,  in  reck- 
.1^1  I'onfuslon." 

1  can  hardly  get  used  to  rain  every 

I  ,.  in  the  week,  except  Thursday,  when 

II  .1I ways  snows.  ...  I  arrived  in 
i  .  ston  during  a  fine  drizzle,  I  left  in 
a  rold  rain.  Between  the  two  it  stormed. 
The  city  is  damp,  mouldy,  moist,  misty, 
vaporous,  oozy,  wet,  humid,  aqueous, 
mildewed,  watery,  slippery,  clammy, 
slimy,  leaky  and  miscellaneously  fiuvlal, 
the  whole  time.  The  people  get  dry 
often  enough,  but  their  city,  never.  I 
marvel  that  they  don't  wear  submarine 
armor  altogether,  as  a  winter  costume. 
The  meaner  streets  are  like  common 
sewers;  the  better  ones  like  splendid 
aqueducts. 

"The  press  is  mostly  Republican,  and 
therefore  doesn't  amount  to  much.  It 
consists  chiefiy  of  Journals,  Posts, 
Transcripts.  Heralds  and  Couriers, 
with  here  and  there  a  Traveler.  The 
editorials,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Post,  are  rather  feeble  as  a  rule.  The 
dramatic  criticisms  are  entirely  written 
by  Young  Men  in  Stores,  who  do  them 
for  the  sweet  uses  of  the  free  list. 

"With  fear  and  trembling  1  approach 
the  women  of  Boston.  I  hasten  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  did  not  see  them  at 
home — the  only  place  where  the  true 
woman  can  be  truly  seen.  My  view  of 
ihem  was,  so  to  speak,  a  street  view 
merely.  I  saw  many  on  Tremont  and 
Washington  streets,  and — I  longed  fo; 
Broadway  once  more.  I  am  not  an  ad- 
mirer of  English  beauty.  The  full  jowl, 
low  forehead  and  baggy  waist  of  Al- 
li'.on's  middle-class  damsels  are  not  pro- 
•locative  of  worship  in  my  heart.  And 
Uie  Boston  women  that  I  saw  were 
much  like  Albion's  middle-class  dam- 
sels. They  had  not  the  airiness  of  gait, 
the  jaunty  costumes,  the  bright  faces, 
tlirn  Gotham  can  boast  of.  Their  com- 
plexions were  browned  by  the  east 
winds  which  sweep  the  crooked  streets 
like  a  cold  simoon. 

"They  wore  hideous  hats,  like  gentle- 
men's beavers  cut  down,  with  ugly  little 
chicken's  wings  stuck  ungracefully  up 
in  front,  and  their  hair  was  commonly 
confined  in  those  unclean  net.i  of  wors- 
ted that  servants  and  barmaids  weave 
here.  Woollen  and  hair  oil.  Ughl  ( 
am  Inclined  to  think — at  least  to  hope — 
that  the  nice  girls  of  Boston  do  not 
I  ornmenade.  .  .  .  T  must  fain  believe 
1  that  so  jolly  a  city  must  be  full  of  jolly 
maidens,  neat  and  trim  and  fair  and 
lovable  and  wholesome.  CJertea*  I  saw 
them  not." 

AUGUSTUS  PLAISTED 

(For  As  fhp  World  Wa^si 
They  aay  Orion  Plaisted.  on  the  night 
His  son  was  he  rn,  swore  that  he'd  make 

of  him  ' 
,\  man  ahe  glory  of  wlTbie  farm© -should 

dim 

Old  D?niel  Webster's.    Pity,  friends,  the 
plight 

iif  George  Augu.stus,  for  the  lad  w«« 
bright 

'  Enough — but  delicate  and  weak  of  Ilmh — 
And  at  his  books  some' fifteen  hours  the 
grim 

:  '  lid  father  kept  each  day  this  luckless 
'  -wight. 

.A no  this  Is  George  Augustus  Plaisted 
now— 

This  gray-beard  scatterllng  with  roving 
eyes 

And  pverlastlng  stream  of  ribald  talk; 
^'•irky  confusions  iurk  beneath  his  brow. 
.And  in  his  glance  the  seed  of  madness 
lies. 

Half-comprehended  failure  In  his  walk. 
Lancaster.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 

ANSWERS  TO  RADIO  PROBLEMS 

(From  W-\r-  Ciiiram  Trihunel 
Rade  Ed: — T  attended  a  radio  concert 
at  a  friend's  house  last  night.    The  so- 
pri-no    tried    to    sing   and   some  brute 
choked  her  to   death.     The  poor  girl 
struggled  and  heroically  hung  on  to  the 
song,  gulping  out  a  muffled  yell  or  a 
hfart-breaking  note  every  now  and  th.^n 
?hall  I  notify   the   police?     She  sang, 
-  "jMa.  He's  Making  Kyes  at  Me."- 
-•\. — Served  her  right. 
Tl.->dio  Conductor — I  live   In    a  large 
apartment  building  and  every  night  T 
put  a  large  horn  on  my  radio  set  so  that 
the  neighbors  may  enjoy  the  concert  a.s 
,  well   as   myself.     But   every  time  the 
static  Interference  Is  very  great.  When- 
ever I  tune  up  a  terrific  hammering  hr;- 
glns  on  the  steam  pipes  which  I  use  for 
my  ground   connection.     What   is  the 
matter? 

A. — The  static  Interference  probably 
lives  In  the  fiat  below  you. 

A  PROBLEM  FOR  SOCIOLOGISTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  anxious  to  leam  the  relation,  or 
lack  of  It,  between  the  following  species; 
or  are  they  general?  The  American  flap- 
per, the  New  York  broiler,  the  Boston 
hud,  the  North  German  "backfisch."  and 
the  Viennese  "fratz."  I  have  lost  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson's  address  or  I  should 
consult  him  directly  without  troubling 
you. 

In  return  may  I  offer  him  a  little 
.  pointer  on  the  sex  which  he  h,°.s 
never  been  known  to  regard  with 
scorn     or     speak     of     with  obloquy" 

\<=I;    lilm    If     1.^      knows     how     fr>     \  ■\\ 


M  lU.      II    ■■•l>''    WMlli.s   'Ml    tli.'  Kl^''->' 

i  lo  of  the  iiiith  Instond  of  on  the  path 
jsolfwhen  Rbo  Is  crossing  tli«>  Common, 
lu.  hns.  That  is  the  way  the  little  paths 
.  t  made  next  the  his  ones.  In  Justice  to 
I  111-  most  chnvming  sex  In  the  world,  It 
hould  be  added  that  men  are  exactly 
bad  as  women  In  this  respect. 

X.  T.  75. 

•Backflseh"  Is  a  half-prrown  sehool- 
irl,  a  boarding  .school  miss.  "Fratl"  Is 
,  Ither  a  naughty  or  silly  child,  or  a  co- 
iiiettl.sh  light-skirt.  The  "napper"  has 
Mii  yet  to  our  knowledgre  been  sclen- 
Klcally  defined.  Mr.  W.  .1.  Henderson 
■alls  the  hysterical  young  female  ad- 
mirers of  Miss  Geraldlne  Farrar.  "Jerry- 
flappers.'  They  are  In  direct  line  from 
the  matinee  chippies  of  the  nineties. 
■Ed. 

This  reminds  us  that  in  Kvanston,  III., 
the  Senegambian  flapper  Is  said  to  wear 
white  stockings  and  roll  thera— a  sym- 
phony In  black  and  white. 

THAT  LEG  STRING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  In  your  column  that  some  one 
asked  the  use  of  a  string  tied  round  the 
leg  belo-w  the  knee.  I  heard  of  a  woman 
oroosing  the  ocean  who  asked  one  of  the 
firemen,  an  Englishman,  what  was  the 
use  of  the  string.  He  replied:  "It's  to 
keep  the  dust  out  of  our  blooralnc  heyes, 
ma'am  "  ^  ^• 

Maiden. 


Prof.  H.  Augustine  Smith  of  Boston 
University  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  "hip,  hip,  hurrah"  type  of  singing 
Is  doomed  as  far  as  the  Sunday  school 
world  Is  concerned.  In  Its  place  Is  com- 
ing "fine  art  In  the  service  of  relielon." 

Does  this  mean  that  music  of  Pales- 
trlna,  Vtttorla,  Lassus  and  the  oh»  Eng- 
lish composers  for  the  church  will  be 
shouted  by  young  hopefuls  and  little 
Arabella  with  the  blue  sash?  The  Har- 
vard Glee  Club  has  substituted  the  mu- 
slo'of  Palestrlna  for  the  good  old  college 
songs  and-  the  lusty  and  comic  ditties  of  ; 
past  years.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
like  substitution  in  Sunday  schools,  even 
If  no  one  knows  today  just  how  Pales- 
trina's  music  should  be  sung? 

We,  too,  have  been  In  Arcadia.  We, 
too,  have  piped  a  childish  treble  In  the 
Sunday  school  of  our  little  village  in 
the  sixties.   And  what  did  we  sing? 

"Shall  we  gatlier  at  the  river. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful  river?" 

In  summer  we  thought  of  the  Mill 
river  or  the  Connecticut  and  wished 
that  we  were  swimming  in  one  or  the 
other. 

How  we  roared  out. 

"Marching-  along,  we  are  marching 
along!"  We  vocally  girded  on  our  ar- 
mor, for  the  conflict  would  be  "fearful 
and  strong." 

"The  pearly  gates  are  open  wide,  j 
I  see  the  bright  array. 
And  angels  stand  on  either  side  ! 
To  keep  the  shining  way." 

Was  it  "guard"  or  "keep"? 

We  Quote  from  memory;  alas  the  gild-  , 
ing  years;  and  memory  begins  to  tottfjr 
on  its  throne.  There  were  gentler,  more 
sentimental  songs:  "Sweet  Hour  of 
Prayer,"  "There's  a  I>aiid  That  Is  Fairer 
Than  Day."  Then  we  asserted  to  a ; 
"Hindustan  Air,"  that  there  was  "a 
happy  land,  far,  far  away."  I 

When  a  boy  was  drowned  we  were 
invited  to  look  at  the  corpse  below  the  I 
high  pulpit  In  the  Old  Church.    We  went  | 
up  the  right  aisle,  passed  the  coffin,  and  j 
then   went  down   th^   left  aisle.  The 
sight  of  the  corpse  haunted  us  for  many 
nights.    In  the  cemetery  we  stood  by 
the  open  grave  and  sang  "There's  a 
Light  in  the  Window  for  Thee,  Brother.' 
If  a  girl  was  to  be  buried,  wo  substi- 
tuted "Sister"  for  brother,  but  the  light 
was  still  in  the  window. 

We  were  not  up  to  Palestrlna  or  any 
other  man's  "fine  art"  in  the  sixties. 

FRANCOIS  VILLON 
(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Tou  may  have  filched  ducka  from  the 

moat 

And  sung  with  ribald  thieves  a  song. 
The  while  grim  spectral  Montfaucon 
Looked  down  on  wastrels  table  d'hote; 

And  drunk  the  dregs  of  gutter  wine. 
Laughed  loud  with  scarlet  demoiselle; 
Wrote  verse  that  symboled  much  of  Hell 
From  soul  that  held  a  gift  divine; 

Robbed  churches  of  their  sacred  plate. 
Chaste  chalices  with  jeweled  stems — 
A  harlot  to  bedeck  with  gems. 
Doubloons  for  thirst  insatiate. 

•     *  • 

And  yet  Monsieur  Francois  "VlUon, 
.Although  you  played  a  lurid  part. 
The  Muse  still  smiles  upon  yoirr  art 
While  lesser  lights  have  blazed  and  gone. 

If  where  your  blithe  sad  cloak  Is  torn 
The  flesh  is  scarred  by  wounds  of  earth. 
Over  the  flag-stoned  miles  from  birth 
The  gray  songs  of  your  soul  were  born. 

Your  century  was  strewn  with  telf 
And  vice  rode  openly  In  state. 
False  faces  daily  flattered  fate — 
You  were  at  worst,  at  best,  yourself. 


i.)t  lights  and  shadow b,  g.iy  .ma  .Irour? 
Let's    hide    the    dross    with  withered 

reeds —  , 
"Where  are  tho-snows  of  yesteryear? 
Cambridge.  EDWARD  YBRXA. 

CONCERNINQ   MLLE.  DELY8IA 

"The  news  that  Mile.  Dolysla  has  been 
forbidden  to  continue  her  professional 
.-areor  under  penalty  of  loss  of  voice  for 
life  will  be  received  with  general  regret." 
-London  Dally  Telegi-aph. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that 
audiences  wore  more  Interested  In  the 
dight  of  her  figure  than  In  the  duality 
it  her  voice,  or  her  vocal  skill. 

ONE  OF  THOSE  UNFORTUNATE 
MISPRINTS 
(From  the  Rock  Uland,  111.,  D^Or  "nmes^ 
Rev.  Norma  Brown,  formerly  of  Dav 
enport,  was  the  lying  squadron  speaker 
at    the    Fifteenth    Avenue  Christian 
i  Church  yesterday  afternoon. 


MARY,  QUITE  CONTRARY 

.\s  the  World  Wegs: 

'A  married  woman  keeps  her  maiden 
name.  Thus  If  Maria  OaroU  y  Perez 
marries  Anlojilo  Ijopez  y  uElodrlguez.  she 
will  be  described  in  formal' documents— 
a  win  for  Instance— or  In  an  announce- 
ment of  death,  as  Maria  Garcia  y  Perez, 
esposa  de  Antonio  Lopez  y  Rodriguez." 
(Note  1  pp.  16-17,  In  "My  Spanish  Year.  ' 
by  Mrs  Bernard  Whlshaw,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  book.)  If  Maria 
"("ts-  any  share  of  the  prevalent  unrest, 
The  first  thing  she  is  likely  to  do  Is  to 
demand  privilege  of  sharing  her  hus- 
band's name,  since  that  will  cost  noth- 
ing to  him  who  has  absolute  command 
over  his  fortune  (including  what  was 
hers,  she  having  practically  no  civil 
rights).  But  If,  having  attained  this 
boon,  she  should  >eam  that  in  North 
America  (as  she  would  call  the  United 
States)  there  is  strong  agitation  to  the 
end  that  a  married  woman  should  re- 
tain the  maiden  name,  Maria  might  well 
ask:   "Who's  contrary  now?" 

The  proposed  change  In  married  wom- 
en's names  here  should  not  be  adopted 
till  after  considering  the  needless  com- 
plications sure  to  arise,  instanced  by  a 
parallel  from  a  Scottish  custom.  There 
when  a  Judge  Is  ennobled,  his  dignity  and 
title  are  alike  personal  only.  Thus  Henry 
Hume  became  Lord  Kames,  and  there- 
after traveled  with  his  wife  into  Eng- 
land.  At  the  first  stop  (Carlisle,  since 
travel  was  «low  In  those  -days)  he  regis- 
tered at  the  hotel  as  "Lord  Kames  and 
Mrs  Hume,"  according  to  Scottish  usage 
with  strict  propriety;  English  propriety, 
however,  was  greatly  locked  thereby 
and  the  landlord  remonstrated.   "I  would 
have  your  lordship  to  understand  that  I 
keep  a  respectable  house!" 
Boston.    CHAKLES-BDWAIRD  AAB. 
When  the  late  Bishop  Doane  of  Al- 
bany  N   T.,  traveled,  he  registered  in 
hotel's-  »  "The   Bishop   of  Albany  and 
Mrs    Doane."    When  a  sister  died  the 
Albany  newspapers  published  this  an- 
nouncement:    "Entered  into  rest  the 
sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Albany.  '—Ed.  , 

NAMES  TO  CONJURE  WITH 

,  The  Hon.  Nicholas  A-  Pappatheadoro- 
kowmmountolackopolous  is  now  in  the 
wholesale  ice  cream  and  confectionery 

1  business  In  Kankakee,  111. 

j  (The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Dally  Register.) 

:  JELLE-HOLDER 

i    Miss  Laura  Jelle  and  Ralph  Raymond 

i  Holder  were  married  Saturday  at  the 

I  Trinity  Lutheran.    _ 

Baron  Arsenian  Appears  in 
Vaudeville  for  First  Time 


confounding  Lord  Ueorge  with  hln 
brother,  Lord  l-Yederlc  Our  correspo«i 
dent  was  sadly  In  error.  As  we  ail 
know,  Lurd  t'rederlc  has  written  dellslil- 
ful  volumes  of  his  reminiscences,  but 
Lord  George  wrote  the  book,  from  which 
we  took  tlie  anecdote. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  PROOF-READINQ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  entertained  by  Mr.  E^dwards's 
gaJlant  defence  of  proof-readers  pub- 
lished In  The  Herald  of  June  2.  and  for 
this  reason,  I  wrote  to  you.  quoting  the 
account  of  a  wedding  published  In  the 
Boston  American.  The  marital  adven- 
tures of  the  groom  were  recounted  and 
the  reporter  said  of  one  marriage  that 
It  was  "annualized"  (sic)  In  1922.  I 
added  a  mild  wAeeze:  "Prom  the  use 
of  words  in  the  last  sentence  we  might 
well  wish  the  happy  groom  'Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day'." 

When  ijiy  contribution  was  published 
In  The  Herald  of  May  31,  to  my  horror 
I  read  "the  marriage  was  annulled  In 
1922."  Thus  did  the  benevolent  proof- 
reader save  me,  as  he  thought,  from  an 
unpardonable  blunder. 

"B.  L.  T."  told  me  when  he  last  ■vis- 
ited Boston  that  he  had  suffered  more 
than  once  from  the  unwillingness  of 
proof-readers  here  and  in  Chicago  to 
obey  the  old  adage:  "Follow  copy, 
though  It  goes  out  of  the  window." 
.  M.  T.  O. 

We  regret  to  say  that  if  the  proof- 
reader had  blindly  followed  copy  In 
this  instance,  your  point,  M.  Y'. 
would  have  been  lost.  There  Is  a  verb 
"to  annualize,"  rare,  but  used  by 
Southey:  it  means  to  contribute  to  an 
annual  periodical.— Ed. 


V    It  was  A,  _ 

:,n.,  I,;.  .-  runiilng  his  own  bml- 
neas  this  season. 

!  THE  FIEND 

<rrom  the  Chicago  Tribune) 

I  say  a  guy  In  a  stiff  hat 

and  a  red  necktie  standing 

on  a  soap  box  the  other  day. 

Ho  yelled,  "Does  anybody  want  a  drink 

Of  oM  KTcntucky  Bourbon?" 

In  an  Instant  five  hundred 
i  were  auBt-mbled. 
I  "Does  anybody  want 

A  drink  of  good  old  Bourbon?" 

he  repeated. 

"I  do,"  five  hundred  parched 
Throats  replied. 
He  said,  "So  do  1.  but  I  can't 
get  It  now.  I 
am  celling  a  little  double 
Action  collar  button  which — 
when  the  mob  dispersed 
all  I  saw  wag 
The  red  necktie. 
The  stiff  hat,  and  th* 
soap  box. 


"  Baron  Arsenian,  Parisian  society 
aancer.  appeared  for  the  first  time  In 
vaudeville  at  B.  F.  Keitli's  Theatre  this 
week.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Frances 
Aldrich  and  the  Westminister  Orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Jack  Renard.  His 
dances,  which  Include  the  ever  popular 
Spanish  tango,  are  unusually  graceful 
and  well  executed.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  a  program  which  contains  so 
much  music  a  single  number  should  be 
»o  freely  Interspersed  with  orchestral 
selections. 

Emily'  Lea  with  Gils  Squires  and  Sam 
Kaufman  has  a  vivacious  and  pretty 
sketch  of  clever  dances  and  piano  se-. 
fections.     Other     attractions  include 
Harry     and     Emma     Sharrock,  fair 
ground  fakirs,  who  give  the  au.dience  a 
fascinating  demonstration  of  their  abil- 
ity Wilfred  Clarke,  assisted  by  Grace 
'  Menken    and    a    good    company    in  a 
sketch    "Now  What,"  that  is  a  con- 
tinuous  line    of    noisy   but  humorous 
banter-  Al  Markel  and  Nell  Gay  with 
some  peppy  dances;  Sylvia  Clark  who 
I  has  her  own  -peculiar  brand   of  fun- 
making;   Joe   Darcey,    "A   Dark  Cloud 
/with  a  Silvery  Lining";  Kay,  Hamlm 
;  and*  Kay   in  an   e.\.ceptionally  skillful 
trapeze  performance;  and  Aesop's  Fa- 
bles,    Topics    of   the    day   and  Pathe 
News. 


LILLIAN  RUSSELL 

So  Lillian  Russell  is  dead.  The  birth- 
day of  a  singer  or  an  actress  Is  a 
movable  feast,  but  it  la  eald  that  she 
was  bom  in  Iowa  in  1861,  and  her  name 
was  Helen  Louise  L/eonard.  She 
laughed  at  the  years,  apparently  hav- 
ing, learned  the  secret  of  eternal  youth 
and  beauty.  On  the  stage  she  ^"  not 
"temperamental,"  not  piquant  af  Glr- 
ofle-Glrofla,  or  as  the  heroine  1^  Perl- 
ohole"  and  many  other  operetta^  but. 
she  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  her 
voice  never  stabbed  the  ear.  Her  ca- 
reer was  long  and  brilliant  from  the 
"me  Te  sang^"Kiss  Me.  Mother^  Ere  I 
Die"  and  other  ditties  in  Tony  Pastoi^s 
show  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  B85 
Broadway,  New  York.  (This  theatre 
had  many  names  after  it  was  opened 
!n  1856  by  Buckley's  Minstrels  and  called 
Buckley's  Hall.)  . 

She  was  a  wholesome,  good-natured 
woman  of  whom  many  generous  deeds 
are  told.  She  was  ambitious,  too.  Sir. 
Angelo  De  Novellls,  as  operetta  cotiduc- 
for  spurred  her  to  outrival  CamiUe 
D'Arville  when  the  two  happened  to  be 
Fn  the  same  show.  Miss  D'Arville  s 
husband  at  that  time  was  a  cannon-ball 
tosser,  at  any  rate  a  "strong  man  —she 
was  therefore  treated  with  the  utmost 
Tesoect  by  the  critics.  Mr.  De  Novell.s, 
admirable  musician  and  joyous  com- 
panion, tells  the  etoiT  of  this  rivalry  in 
a  most  amusing  manner. 

The  goodness  of  her  heart  led  Miss 
Russell  to  wed  In  succession  several  of 
her  countless  admirers  A  mere  girl, 
she  married  Harry  Graham!  later  Ed- 
ward Solomon;  then  Sig.  Peru^nl  ("J"^" 
Chatterton).  Her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Augustus  P.  Moore  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
survives  her,  was  a  happy  one. 

Oliver  Herford,  living  in  Boston,  once 
asked'    "Why  do  people  marry  Lillian 
Russell?"    The  answer  ''^^  = 
cause  she  was  an  unusually  attractive 
and  agreeable  woman. 


Some  days  agd  we  ^)ubllshed  a  story  I 
about  Bismarck  and  William  Hoheniol- 
lem  told  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  In 
his  second  volume  of  "Parliamentary 
Reminiscences  and  Reflections."   A  cor- 


MR.   BARRON'S  REASONING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Genoa  was  success  thanks  to  U.  S. 
says  Clarence  W.  Baxron."  See  today's 

j£  e  raid 

Further  illustrations  of  'this  method: 
ViTien  the  man  is  drowning  and  calls 
tor  help  the  sturdy  member  of  the  Llfe- 
Savlng  crew  on  the  wharf  saves  the 
situation  by  refusing  to  dive  after  the 
swimmer,  showing  him  tha/t  he  must 
depend  upon  himself. 

And  so  a  bank  irefuslnsf  helj  In 
financing  a  concern  In  difElculties  Is 
doubUess  Its  saviour. 

Would  it  not  have  been  a  less  oostly 
■^y  of  winning  the  world  war  if  the 
U  S.  had  kept  entirely  out  of  It,  thus 
showing  the  allied  nations  that  they 
must  depend  upon  themselves? 

Medford.    ^  ^ 

SMALL  TOWN  NEWS 

(From  the  Barro  (Jrsnlte) 
B;.   R.   Fletcher,   the  merchant-quar- 
rier  In  our  neighboring  town  of  Wood-  | 
bury,  sold  a  Dunlop  hat  to  OtoJo  parties  I 

Jas.  Plrie  contemplates  moving  his 
household  effects  ■into  t>ie  silk  stocking 
ward  sometime  this  month. 

High  Sheriff  Frank  Tracy  was  dow« 
Three-Mile  bridge  way  last  'week  look- 
ing for  murderers,  etc, 
Bfib'it  Jones  ibas  takea  emsiLOTmeiit  &t 
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CAN  THE  ETHIOPIAN  CHANGE  HIS 

SKINT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

(PVom  the  Bo»ton  E^-enlnj  Tran»crlpf) 
pBNERAli    HOUSEWORK    by  neat, 
^  green  colored  girl  In  private  family. 

M.  J. 


New 


•rror  in 

started 


AT  THE  COUNTRY  CLUB 

(From  S".  F.  "V  "a  Oolumn  In  the 
York  Trlbime) 
Be  It  known  that  J.  Throckmorton 
CJu^h  senses  the  coming  of  spring  with 
unbounded  delight,  as  he  Is  a  most  ar- 
dent country  clubman.  His  seventh 
heaven  of  bliss  consists  in  stalking 
about  the  spacious  clubhouse  of  a  Sun- 
day, describing  to  totally  bored  guests 
how  the  club  gained  possession  of  the 
sl3?red  end  gold  banners  for  team  play 
that  hang  above  the  pianola.  His  infor- 
mation -as  to  the  winners  of  the  last 
four  putting  and  approaching  contests 
Is  deadly  accurate.  He  calls  the  pro 
"Sar.dy,"  and  speaks  of  his  .assistant  as 
"Young  MacWhlrter."  However,  Mr. 
Cush  has  never  played  the  course,  con- 
fining his  activities  to  the  rough,  ex- 
clusively. J- 
•     •  • 

P.  F.  "V. :  Perhaps  you  may  have  no- 
ticed that  when  J.  Throckmorton  Cush 
goes  out  to  the  links  his  golf  stockings 
are  supported  by  woolen  garters  with 
'  two  little  tassels  hanging  below  the  cuff 
,  of  each  stocking.  J.  H.  "V. 

I  .     .  • 

P.  B\  V.t  When  talking  with  .T. 
Throckmorton  Cush  the  other  day  ho 
remarked  that  he  was  "so  glad  sum- 
mer will  soon  be  here,"  so  that  he  coull 
again  "enter  the  field  of  sport."  Mr. 
Cush  doesn't  see  how  any  one  can  play 
tennis  without  wearing  a  handkerchTef 
tied  around  his  forehead  to  keep  tha 
perspiration  out  of  his  eyes.  Alacs  he 
thinks  it  quite  advisable  to  wear  a 
leather  wristband,  as  It  "gives  one  so 
much  better  control."      H.  E.  VAN  S. 

IN  ABERDEEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Being  an  ex-Aberdonlan,  I  Tras  very 
much  interested  In  F.  G.  A.'s  comments 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Aberdeen 
dialect,  and  I  thought  you  might  enjoy 
the  following  story  which  Illustrates  its 
brevity,  and  the  inclination  of  the  Aber- 
donian  to  use  "aye"  Instead  of  "j-es." 
The  entire  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
vowels.  ,  , 

Customer  in  dry  goods  store  picks  up 
an  article  apparently  made  of  wool,  and 
approaches  clerk  at  the  counter  with 
tlie  question: 
Customer — "Oo'r'  (Wool.) 
Clerk — "Aye  'oo'."    (Yes,  wool.) 
Customer— "A"  'oo'?"    (All  wool.) 
Clerk— "Aye  a'  "oo"."   (Yes,  all  wool.) 
Customei>-"A'    a«   'oo'?"     (AU  one 
wool.)  _ 
Clerk-^Aye  a'  *e  W."   CT**.  o°« 

wool.)  .         ,     ,  „  ,n\. 

Customer— "Ob  aye,  a*  »e  oo  .  (on. 

yes,  all  one  wooL)   

Sharon.   W.  McROBBIB. 

,  As  the  World  Wags: 
I    The  N.  Y.  Times,  speaking  on  Sunday. 
May  14,  of  Mr.  Golden's  road  compa- 
nies in  "Llghtnin',"  said:     "It  Is  re- 
:  ported  that  an  actor  named  Banks  Win- 
ter win  top  the  third  organlzaUun."  . 

What  of  Banks  Winter?  "Does  Memo- 
ry's responsive  chord  correctly  gleam?" 
I  Did  he  not  sing  in  the  San  Francisco 
Minstrel  Co.?  Was  he  not  lu  vaude- 
ville? Is  he  not  the  father  of  Winona 
Winter?  Where  does  the  experience  of 
character  actors  come  from? 
Nantucket.  S.  O. 

Mr.  Winter  was  bom  at  Macon,  C3«« 
In  1857.    He  was  a  famous  negro  min- 
strel tenor,  having  been  associated  wit« 
;  Haveri^'s  Mastodons,  Billy  Arlington'! 
i  Co  ■  Skiff's  California  Minsirels;  Leay- 
\  Itt's    Glganteans;  Haverly-CIeveland-e: 
Cleveland's;  and  for  five  years  he  wa« 
with  Thatcher,  Primrose  and  West's. 
Late  in  1900  with  his  dau?-hter  Winnna 
hf  toured  ?n  vaudeville.    If  we  are  not 
i  mlsiaken  he  Is  the  author  of  "White 


3  s^^n  13  manUestly  absurd.     W^o  wa. 


nf  V.  ne  salii  to  that  other: 

WYiei  <;  have  flesh  when  we 

huve  c  it  a, lay  the  rotten  flesh  to  fll! 
the  void  place?  Then  that  other  said  to 
him:  There  Is  an  Ethiopian  that  this 
day  Is  burled  of  in  the  churchyard  of 
S.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  which  Is  yet  fresh, 


-.to  tto  aDlrlt  o£  tho  play?-Ed. 

CHILDREN  IN  HINDU 
PUYATSELWYN 

3ELWYN  THEATRE  — "Nala  andj 
imavantl,"  a  Hindu  play  In  six  scene3.| 
..duced  by  children  of  the  Bucking- 1 
m  school. 

\t  a  special  performance  yesterday  ar- 
.  noon  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre,  the  chll- 
•  n  of  the  Buckingham  school  In  Cam- 
I  idge  aiCted  out  an  episode  from  the 
ndu  legend,  the  Mahabharata. 
The    performance,    under    the   dlrec-  > 
tion  of  Miss  Edith  King  and  Miss  Dor- 
othv  Colt,  and  the  general  supervision! 
of  br.  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  of  the^ 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  a  veryj 
Interesting  and  sympathetic  one.  Thei 
ntlre   play  was   performed  against  a' 
rillow  background  of  numerous  levels: . 
:ij  shifting  scenes,  entirely  suggested 
a  different  tree  or  castle,  were  ad- 
irable  demonsrations  of  the  possible 
units  to  which  simiile  settings  may  lure 
the  attentive  Imagination  of  a  sympa- 
thetlc  audience. 

The  play  itself  Is  a  progressive  nar- ! 
rative  that  proceeds  steadily  to  its  fin-  j 
Ish   through    six    or    more  delightful 
-  enes,  that  are  Joined  together  by  the 
iistant  strains  of  horn  and  gourd.  The, 
Imple  naivette  of  plot  and  play  was 
reatly  enhanced  by  the  droning  mono- 
ones  assumed  quite  naturally  by  the 
I  youthful  actors. 

The  story  of  "Nala  and  Damayantl 
'  concerns  the  adventures  of  a  powerful 
king  In  his  pursuit  of  true  love.  Nala. 
the  potentate  in  his  courtship  of  Dama- 
yantl, calls  down  the  wrath  of  Kali,  a 
demon,  and  Is  only  saved  by  coming  in 
contact  v.ith  the  king  of  the  sefpents. 
The  latter,  once  rescued  by  Nail.  now. 
returns   the   favor  and   the   drama   Is  j 
brought  to  a  happy  close. 

The  children  of  the  Buckingham  school 
gave  an  experienced  and  delightful  per- 
formance. Their  evident  sincerity  of 
purpose  brought  the  audience  to  an  ap- 
preciative understanding  of  this  curi- 
ous bit  of  drama  out  of  the  Orient. 
The  children  found  subtle  values  in  the 
unfolding  scenes  that  were  sometimes 
played  on  three  or  four  levels  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Theirs  was  true 
•■•pace  composition,  which  is  not  to  be 
<.een  upon  our  stages.  Rather  is  it  a 
flashing  view  of  v,rhat  the  German  the- 
atres are  only  beginning  to  experiment 

^"Nala  and  Damayantl"  Is  a  fastidi- 
ous and  careful  production  of  an  exotic 
drama,  rare  to  our  playhouses  and  rare- 
ly played. 


la  manifestly  aosura.   .  o.  r-ever  au  v  wn  uia,,  \>  iii 

that,    playing    Othello,    j^t  us  bear  this  thither,  and  take  we 
^®  ,   /  i!imRfilf  from  head  to  foot  sol   out  of  that  morlan's  flesh  and  fill  this; 
lackeo        ,  '  ,  ,       more  ©lotluer-Uy ,  place  withal.    And  so  they  fetched  the 
■-.at  na  roigni  _,„„»_Tn4.  '  thigh  of  the  sick  man  and  so  changed 

that  one  for  that  other.  And  when  the 
sick  man  awoke  and  felt  no  pain.' he  put 
forth  his  hand  and  felt  his  leg  without 
hurt  and  then  took  a  candle,  and  saw 
well  that  it  was  not  his  thigh,  but  that 
it  was  another.  And  when  he  was  well 
come  to  himself,  he  sprang  out  of  his 
bed  for  Joy,  and  recounted  to  all  the 
people  how  It  was  happed  to  him.  and 
.  that  which  he  had  seen  In  his  sleep, 
and  how  he  was  healed.  And  they  sent 
hastily  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead  man. 
and  found  th^  thigh  of  him  cut  off,  and 
that  other  thigh  in  the  tomb  Instead  of 
his."  (Caxton  prints  "Cosmo"  for  Cos- 
mas.) 

The  brothers   Mayo   could  not  have 
'  done  a  neater  Job. 

By  the  way,  the  feast  ot  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damlan,  martyrs.  Is  on  September 
27.  Let  all  good  physicians  and  sur- 
geons obser^'e  that  day  and  ponder  the 
question  of  fees. 


S 
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"IMONUMENTED" 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
"President  Harding  has  given  us  a 
new  word.  In  his  address  on  Memorial 
day  the  President  said  in  speaking  of 
Lincoln:  'No  rugged  flgrure  has  been 
more  monumented."  And.  although  the 
President  didn't  say  so,  hardly  any 
great  American,  no  matter  how  humble 
his  origin,  has  been  more  log-cabined 
than  Lincoln,  or  more  popularized. 
What  great  possibilities  lie  in  Gama- 
iiel'?  new  lexicon.  What  Governor  of 
a  sovereign  state  of  this  great  republic 
has  been  more  trialed  than  Gov.  Len? 
And.  In  general,  who  has  been  more 
candldated  than  William  Jennings 
Br>an?  'OTio  has  been  more  fallened 
than  Kaiser  BUI?  Wlio  has  been  more 
first  pageded  than  Mathllde?  Who  has 
been  more  misslnged  at  the  altar  than 
Mary  Baker?" 

This  Is  amusing,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  Is  a  verb  "to  monument."  mean- 
ing "to  cause  to  be  perpetually  remem- 
bered, to  record  on  a  monument,  to 
furnish  with  a  monument."  John  Ford 
used  It  in  his  pamphlet.  "Honor  Trium- 
phant" (1606).  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
about  a  woman  "monumentlng"  por- 
traits and  rellos  of  great  families  from 
which  she  descended.  The  Oxford  Eng-i 
llsh  dictionary  quotes  Hawthorne's  Eng- 
lish Note  Book:  "The  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries bury  themselves  and  monument 
themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
everybody  else." — Ed. 

WE  ARE   NOT  EASILY  DISTURBED 

Would  It  disturb  you  any  to  know 
that  I  have  a  customer  named 
i  Mountain  living  in  Pisgah,  Ala- 
bama? And  that  my  lawn-cutting 
soliloquy  starts  this  way:  "Not  that 
I  like  the  grass  less,  but  that  I  lova 
the  lawn-mower"? 

E.  M.  D'nNBAR. 


Apropos  of  fees  charged  by  physicians 
—the  subject  was  recently  discussed  In' 
this  column— Dr.  Jalap  Avlcenna  writes:  , 
"It  13  said  that  two  early  Christians,  ; 
Damlan  and  Cosmas,  practising  physi- 
cians In  ClUcia,  were  the  first  to  re- 
fuse recompense  for  their  skill,     it  Is 
a  significant,  fact  that  they  are  enrolled 
as  martyrs." 

Let  us  inquire  into  this  without  prej- 
udice. We  read  In  the  Golden  Legend 
chat  the  brothers  Cosmas  and  Damian 
were  "learned  In  the  art  of  medlcinfe  and 
jf  leech  craft,  and  received  so  great 
srace  of  God  that  thoy  healed  all  mala- 
dies and  languors,  not  only  of  men,  but 
ilso  cured  and  healed  beat^ts.  And  did 
all  for  the  love  of  God  without  taking 
oC  any  reward."  They  suffered  under 
Diocletian.  Fire,  stones,  arrows  would 
not  harm  them;  they  were  taken  with- 
out hurt  to  themselves  oft  the  Eculee— 
a  sort  of  St.  Andrew's  cross  stuck  in 
the  ground.  They  were  finally  be- 
headed- 

They  certainly  were  skilled  In  their 
profession. 

"It  happened  that  a  husbandman 
after  that  he  had  labored  In  the  field 
about  reaping  of  his  corn,  he  slept  with 
open  mouth  in  the  field,  and  a  serpent 
entered  by  his  mouth  Into  his  body 
Then  he  awoke  and  felt  nothing,  and 
after  returned  Into  his  house.  And  at 
even  he  began  to  be  tormented  and 
cried,  piteously.  and  called  unto  his  help 
the  holy  saints  of  God.  Cosmas  and 
I'amlan.  and  when  the  pain  and  anguish 
increased  he  went  to  the  church  of  the 
saints,  and  fell  suddenly  asleep,  and 
■  then  the  serpent  issued  out  of  his  mouth 
like  as  It  had  entered."  Here  is  a  case 
or  absent  treatment.  Should  this  hus- 
bandman's experience  encourage  sleep- 
ing in  church? 

Here  Is  a  still  more  enrprlslng  proof 
of  the  brother's  skill  as   told  in  the 
translation  by  William  Caxton. 
"Felix  the  eighth  pope  after  St.  Gre- 


"THERE'S  JERUSALEM  AND  MADA- 
GASCAR" 
[SVom  the  Newport,  Wanh.,  Minor.] 
NOTICTB 

JOost  Creek,  Wash.,  Aprfl  28,  1922. 
My  ■wife  has  left  my  roof,  and  I  hereby 
give  notice  to  the  whole  -world  that  I 
win  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  or 
obligations  she  may  Incur.  Signed. 

LEE  B.  BILDERBA<3K. 

LIMBO 

(yrom  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
There's  a  land  filled  with  grrotesque,  ob- 
sessions, 
Ot  people  who  Jibber  and  rare, 
Grotesque  are  aU  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions; 

And  every  one  alts  on  a  gra'ro. 

'Xls  a  land  of  delirium  tremens, 
Enshrouded  in  fog  banks  of  sin| 
i  'Tls   a   land   filled   with  goblins  and 
demons — 
Tls  the  land  of  synthetic  gin. 

AESCtrXiAPE. 


YOU  DON'T  SAY  SOI 
Mr.  Babson  says  In  his  Sellers  Bulletin 
M-271:  "Though  there  will  be  ejpcep- 
tlons.  clients  wlU  find  their  best  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  and  dairying  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  during  the  next  few 
months.  In  those  states  where  agricul- 
tural diversification  Is  greatest  and 
where  dairying  Is  most  extensive.** 

"IN   YOUR  EYE" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Sometimes  the  old  spirit  urges  me 
to  vn-lte.  The  clever  cartoon  In  The 
Herald  had  that  effect  upon  me.  As 
you  know,  the  caricaturing  ot  the  mon- 
ocle would  not  even  cause  a  moment's 
thought  to  "our  English  cousins"  as 
Mr.  Collier  would  lead  his  admirers  to 
believe,  for  not  one  In  a  thousand  wears 
a   monocle  In   Great    Britain.     It  re- 


Feilx  the  eigntn  pope  anei  .i>i-  )  a   monocie   in   ureai.    xjnia-iu.   f.  »=- 

gory,  did  do  make  a  noble  church  at  I  jjjinds  roe  of  a  good  story  told  of  the 


Rome  of  the  salntn  Cosmas  and  Damlan 
and  there  was  a  man  which  served  de- 
voutly the  holy  martyrs  in  that  church, 
who  a   canker   had   consumed   all  his 

!  :hlrh.  And  as  he  slept,  the  holy 
mai  tyrs.  Cosmas  and  Damlan,  appeared 

I  to  him 


great  Gladstone.  When  entertaining 
the  Japanese  ambassador  he  held  forth 
In  a  eulorj-  of  Japan.  At  its  conclusion 
Mrs.  Gladstone  turned  to  the  Japanese 
guest  of  honor  and  said:   "Isn't  Mr, 


I  wear  a  monocle,  Imt  not  to  see; 
merely  because  It  gains  mo  Immediate 
admittance  Into  the  sanctum  of  busi- 
ness men,  whereas  otherwise  I  would 
be  disposed  oX  by  the  female  Cerherus. 

HUGO  SHERWIN. 

^  / 

'Many  -mjmen  anfl  some  men  are  now 
dr.awlng  up  llstB  o<  "the  18  greatest 
American  women."  Bomo  of  the  -women 
are  namlnff  their  Intimate  friends?  some 
of  the  men  have  the  courage  to  omit 
wife  and  mother-ln-la-W.  I 
No  one  has  yet  Incluaad  tn  a  list  the } 
name  ot  the  woman  should  bead  i 

ours  If  we  were  InoUnefl  to  make  one.  I 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  Miss  Jan©  Win-  i 
terbottom  of  Chestnut  HllL  ] 

LITERARY  NOTE 

We  have  received  a  pressing  Invita- 
tion from  the  American  editor  of  Bro-wn 
to  read,  a  novel  entitled  "Rahab," 
which  Is  given  free  -with  a  year's  sub- 
scription. We  are  Informed  that  "Ra- 
hnb"  Is  "a  great  novel,  the  peer  In  slg- 
Vnlficanoe  and  po;wer  of  Flaubert's 
\Bovary.'  Dostoyevskys  .'The  Idiot,' 
p/arvey'8  'Tess.'  " 

y^arvey's  "Tes<'T  We  have  «een  Hhr- 
V(»i''B  saucej  we  have  heard  ot  Harvey- 
Iztyil  armor  plates;  we  have  been  told 
thaf.  William  Harvey  discovered  the 
cIrc\^!at!on  of  the  blood  and  we  have 
'read'  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between 
Dabrll-l  Harvey  and  Nash.  We  under- 
stand \thBt  the  American  ambassador  In 
LondoV  Is  Mr.  George  Harvey.  But  "we 
know  l^^^t  "Harvey's  'Tees.'  " 

By  tluv  'way,  we  read  "Rahab'*  last 
Sunday  And  have  already  clean  forgot- 
ten ■whaA  It  was  all  about.  -While  the 
story  ot  liahab  In  the  Book  ot  Joshua 
Is  Btm  freS,*!  In  our  mind. 

MR.    HARVEY   AND    MARY  E1.LEN 
BROWN 

Bpeaklnsr  d'  the  ambassador,  "we  re- 
gret to  read  tliat  he  thinks, It  becoming 
his  dignity  as\a  representative  of  this 
gr-r-eat  and  gaJilorlous  BepiJiillo  to  wear 
at  Court  fimotlons  the  long  trousers  of 
the  average  cltfisen.  for  the  Court  cos- 
tume exposes  the  thinness  of  his  am- 
bassadorial .legs.  Whene-ver  -we  hear  of 
thin  legs — and  they  are  to  be  seen,  alas! 
on  otir  Bldeswulko— we  recall  the  sad 
case  of  Mary  EUen  iBrown-  described  by 
"Hugh  Morton,"  the  librettist  of  "The 
Telephone  Glrl.i"  a  show  that  delighted 
many  ot  na  In  the  dear  ,  dead  daya  be- 
yond recall  I 

If  8  sad  to  tHlnk  of  Mary  Ellen  Brown. 

Who  Joln'<f'  the  Happy '  Oomlo  Op'ra 
chorus; 

She  etrova  for»tntematlonaj  reno-wn, 
I    In  a  costume  1  that  could  be  described 
as  porous. 
Oh,  Mary  Bllen  came  to  to»wn  from  Troy, 
Where  all"  the  girls  are  >buUt  a  trifle 
bandy; 

Tn  a  church  aftalr  she'd  acted  a«  a,  hoy. 
And  the  local  papers  eald  she  -was  a 
"dandy."' 


Oh,  Mary  EHen  Brown 
Set  out  to  catch  the  town. 
Most  e-v'rj'thlngiehe  ought  to  \vear  she 
hauled  off; 
But  her  legs  theyrirere  so  thin. 
Mister  Comstocktook  her  In. 
And  now  she's  -washing  dishes  at  the 
Waldorf! 
Oh,  Waldorf  I 

The  dress' thaut  Mary  wore  began  so  late. 
That  bef'ore  It  reach'd  a  finish  It  grew 
tired: 

It  may  have  been  completely  -up  to  date, 
I    But  It  wasn'.t  up  to  what  the  law  re- 
quired. 

Oh.  Mary  had  the  necessary  nerve 
To  win  dramatflo  triumphs  that  A^ere 
splendid. 

But  she  didn't  lunfo  the  necessary  curve. 
So  no  one«caredM-when  her  career  -was 
ended. 


j  of  them  has  not  yeanned  twlc*  a  day 
retiu-n? 

\  Is  Harry  In  collusion  -with  the  aoto: 
,  who  says.  "Give  us  Uie  moon,  Harry," 
'  or  do  you  suppose  Harry  really  forgot? 
Which  slips  more  trljppingly  from  the 
tongue  —  "Buh-hy-bee"  or  "By-hay- 
1  bee?" 

1    Have  you  over  heard  any  one  off  stage 

talk  like  that  through  the  telephone? 

Why  did  they?   Where  were  you? 
.    Will  the  mentlontof  Ireland  continue  to 

get  the  usual  handl? 
Is   the    general   Impression   that  all 

BYench  women  address  any  male  over  16 

as  "Pa-pa"  or  "Pa-per" "correct? 
In  what  school  did  the  rhjTnlng  of 

"Again"  with  "Pain"- originate?   Tee.  It 

does  all  of  us. 

;  Where  is  the  haven  of 'all  those  derelict 
middle  western  "Rs"7 

Without  looking  at  your  program,  can 
you  distlngtiish  between  the  musical  In- 
troduction to  a  Chinese  act,  and  the 
symphonic  overture  preceding  a  genu- 
wine  American  Indian  chlers  song  cycle? 
Far  be  It  from  me  to  question  any  one's 
probity,  but  . 

What  year  did  "Let  yt>\a  conscience  be 
your  guide"  cease  to  evoke  even  a  smile? 
How  long  before  It  will  precipitate  a 
riot? 

Do  show  folks  ever  see  others  act?  If 
so,  do  they  leave  three  minutes  before 
Uie  final  curtain? 

Why  not  effective  rags  for  certain  of 
the  audience  Instead  of  programs? 

And  so  you  thought  there  was  some 
trick  In  Houdlni's  escape.  Hm-m-ml 

Boston.  C.  T.  M. 

CONCERNING  BANKS  WINTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Although  I  saw  Banks  Winter  sev- 
eral times  in  the  eighties  and  nineties, 
I  nfever  saw  him  In  "blackface  stuff." 
He    was    then    always    one    of  the 
balladists  In  satin  coats  and  breeches, 
who  made-,up  with  Ink  and  white  grease 
paint  and  wore  white  wigs.    He  -was  a 
dapper,  handsome  blond  -with  a  reed-llke 
figure  and  a  dainty,  straw-colored  mus- 
tache. His  "mash  note"  record  probably 
ran  as  high  as  Wallace  Reld's  does  to- 
■4ay.  Winter  wrote  "White  Wings"  and. 
I  think,  that  sugary  popular  song  of  the 
early  nineties.  "Sweet  Marie";  at  least. 
I  heard  him  sing  "Sweet  Marie"  many 
times  as  an  encore  number  after  It  had 
gone  stale.    It  was  his  practice  to  re- 
spond to  encores  with  "White Wings"  as 
long  as  I  remember  him.  1  thought  that 
he  and  Richard  Jose  had  the  best  tenorl 
voices  In  the  -world  when  I  -was  SO  yearsj 
younger  than  I  am  now.         G.  R.  S. 
Boston. 


We  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Johnson| 
for  some  time.  He  is  probably  still  Ir 
Boston,  for  '.le  does  not  go  to  ClamH 
port  until  later  In  the  season,  and  he 
has  no  "Intermediate  residence,"  to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  the  eloquent  de- 
•Bcrlbers  of  social  events. — Kd. 


Cosmas  and  Damlan,  appeared   Qiadgtone  clever'?"    "Yes,"  replied  the 
,       ,.„..  their  devout  servan .,  bringing  ^^jj^^  g^^jjg^ggj^ijgp^  .^t^  he  knows  noth- 
'  w Uh  them  an  instrument  and  pintment  ■  ^^^^        Japan."   (Senator  Walsh  please 
''■'  i  '    f       I  coT.y.^  m,-  -f  — 


n, 


Oh,  Mary  Ellen  'Bsown,  «ta 

KOHUSAATVVS.  LODGE 

CBVom  the  Ch*5B.5o  Trlbune.O 
If  Herman  Kcthlsaat  says  that  Mark 
Hanna  told  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  go 
"plumb  to  hell,"  we^s-re  going  to  believe 
Herman,  even  If  Hetiry  Cabot  does  say 
that  the  story  Is  a  f.-jhrlcatlon.  If  Her-i 
man  had  been  fabrlcaitlng  he  would  have 
written  that  Mr.  Hanna  had  said  "plumb 

to  h— 1,"  or  "plumb  t6   ."    "We  know 

that  -writing  that  wlcki^d  -word  hurt  Her- 
man more  than  It  did '.Henry  Cabot,  and 
we  know  the  agony  It  .cost  Wm,  and  the 
sorrow  and  anguish  ttat  were  his,  be- 
cause the  truth  constrajlned  him  to  write 
"hell,"  right  out  like  ■  that.  Only  the 
great  white  glittering  truth  would  have 
ever  made  Herman  use  that  stnful  noun. 

AT  A  VAUDEVILLE  SHOW 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  ever  mwaed  ^husly  whUo  the 
orchestra  blares  the  Introduction  to  the 
next  a'-t? 

^\^lat  was  the  prlmie  factor  caua^gr  the 
exodus  of  all  vaudevUllans  frr.m  the 
South?  Is  there  anyiknown  spot  beyond 
the  Mason-Dlxon  lino  to  which  some  one 


The  So-Called  Human  Race,  by  Bert  Leston 
Taylor,  arranged  witli  an  Introduclion  by 
Henry  1!.  Fuller.  New  York:  Alfred  \.  Knopf. 
1922.    12mo,  pp.  xii-i-330.  $2.50. 

On  July  .5,  1862,  Vanity  Fair  of  New  York 
published  a  caricatiu-e  of  George  D.  Prentice  'in 
his  famous  two-handed  act  of  getting  up  a  leader 

for  Uie  Loiiisi'ille  Journal.'  He  was  at  his  desk 
with  a  pen  in  one  hand,  a  revolver  in  the  other. 
For  the  word  'leader,;  'paragraph'  would  ha\-e 
served,  for  while  Prentice's  paragraphs  were 
witty,  often  coarse,  they  were  frequently  and 
diabolic-ally  malicious,  often  brutal.  The  countr.N 
laughed;  the  victim  squirmed,  and  if  he  was  ii 
Kentucky,  he  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  gun. 

Prentice,  as  a  paragiapher,  was  followed  1).^ 
many.  Newspapers  began  to  pride  them.selve 
on  their '  funny  column.'  The  All-Sorts  man  of  tli. 
Boston  Post,  the  Danbury  New.<:  man,  the  Burhng 
ton  Hawkey e  man,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  man  wer 
leading  national  jesters  for  a  time.  They  joke, 
about  contemporaneous  fads  and  fashions,  dres^ 
the  mother-in-law,  house-cleaning  and  the  pul 
ting-up  of  the  stove-pipe,  the  petty  burdens  c 
routine— a  few  homely  themes  with  countle- 
variations.  At  last  Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  wrol 
a  witty  column  with  a  literary  flavor. 

As  Mr.  Fuller  says  in  his  preface,  which 
finely  appreciative,  not  fulsome,  'B.  L.  T."  w; 
'the'first  of  our  day's  colyumLsts  —  first  in  po" 
of  time  and  first  in  point  of  merit,'  It  is  true  Ui. 
he  had  enlisted  an  army  of  contributors,  who  se 
to  him  material  from  all  parts  of  the  countr 
material  in  the  rough.  He  once  wrote  ironicall 
'As  we  have  been  informed,  and  as  we  repe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of  .Journalis, 
there  is  nothing  to  running  a  column  except  1 
knack  of  siting  more  or  less  apt  headline 
'B  L.  T.'  had  a  unique  faculty  for  deteetint; 
grotesque  relationship  between  prosaic  news  a 
a  flight  of  fancy,  as  in  the  seventies  a  head 
xvTiter  on  the  Chicago  Times  startled  the  nal 
Lv  his  wild  exuberance.  ^ 

'  The  wit  and  the  humor  of  'B.  L.  T  far  o 
.stripped  those  of  his  contributors.  In.  f..lio«. 
and  his  imitators.  His  wit  was  a  ' 


,  iiiiil  .sluim.s;  liis  humor,  now  j;ciitle,  now 
uproarious  and  liroiid,  clicored  life,  \vlii<'h,  as 
,lul«  l-aforguo  put  il,  is  so  daily.  His  wit  and 
humor  wore  often  the  expression  of  his  views  anil 
iipinions,  for  he  was  a  pliilosopher,  hut  never  a 
lilgtitudinous  or  sermonizing  one.  He  was  also  a 
nuinof  .senliment;  a  receptive.  ai)pre<  iating,  dis- 
rriiilinating  soul;  with  a  mind  truly  critical,  seek- 
ing first  of  all  that  which  was  stimulating,  heauli- 
ful  nolile,  in  literature,  wit,  and  music.  For  writ- 
ing gra<"<"ful  verse  his  gift  was  more  than 
a  pretty  knack. 

Hie  work  of  the  journalist  is,  a.s  a  rule,  ephem- 
cnil:  wli<''i  serious  articles,  collected,  appear 
in  book-form,  they  .seem  belated;  if  they  are 
humorous,  they  seem  pointless,  or  in  need  of 
annoUtion.  The  work  of '  B.  L.  T."  stands  among 
the  shining  cxcei)tions;  for  he  was  more  than  a 
Jaily  jester.  If  he  amused  the  world,  he  pricked 
iU  swollen  bubbles,  and  led  the  way  to  a  sane 
regard  for  the  verities,  with  a  smile  that  was 
kindly,  not  superior  or  contemptuous. 

I'lllLlI'  II.M.K. 

:  \ZCk^  /  v      1/'^  f 

e  gpoko  yesterday  of  tlio  gencrouR  ' 
Aawrlcan  editor  of  a  magozhio  entitled 
om  who  gives  a  copy  of  a  novel  to  a 
wlber  for  a  year.    The  linotype,  or 
•  benevolent  proof  reader,   did  not 
agnize    this    niagaalne;    Broom  ap- 
ed as  Brow'n.  This  by  wa/  of  apolo- 
to  the  philanthropic  editor. 

,,.AMLET  AND  THE  8-HOUR  LAW 
'the  president  of  Wittenberg  College, 
situated  at  SprlngHeld,  Ohio,  says  that 
the  students  must  obey  the  eight-hour 
A  Smart  Aleck  uir^y  be  able  to 
his  lessons  for  the  nest  day  In  two  j 
rs  and  a  half;  It  matters  not.  he  j- 
t  plod  for  the  remaining  five  hours  ;t 
a  half. 

jor  this  ri^asofi.  no  doubt,  Gertrude, 
feen  of  Den:i:ark,  said  to  her  moping 

t  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers, 
Hamlet; 

y  thee,  stay  with  us;    go  not  to 
Wittenberg." 
.what  studies  did  Hamlet  pursue  In 
■'^ttenberg?    Horatio  had  been  at  the 
Uiilverslty.  and  we  know  that  Hamlet 
fibught  "lightly  of  his  friend's  philoso- 
.    Ophelia  called  Hamlet  a  scholar; 
t  she  was  in  love  with  him.    No  doubt 
prescr'i"    '  courses  and  a  list  of  the 
ures    •        -red    at    Wittenberg    in  j 
-let's  I        ire  In  the  archives  of  the  , 
versitr        Halle.    The  former  uni-  , 
slty  was-  ijunded  In  1502.    Yet  in  the  ; 
'  t  chapter  of  "The  Hystorie  of  Hamb-  < 
"  we  are  told  that  the  events  recorded 
-rein  took  place  "long  time  before  the 
gdome    or    Denmarke    received  the 
ith  of  Jesn.s  Christ."    Richard  Grant 
White  though t  that  .Shakespeare  had  the 
lOtli  century   in  mind.     But  from  the 
World  Almanac  we  learn  that  the  AA'it- 
tienberg  of  the  proposed  eight-hour  law 
'  a.s  organized  in  1845.    This  is  all  con- 
sing.    This  is  passing  strange. 

THE  IVIEANEST  MAN 
As  the  World  \^ags: 

am  surprised  that  you  have  never 
In  your  column  max3e  a  qualitative  analy- 
sis 6f  this  subject.    It  seems  to  me  a 
fertile  field. 
To  start  it  low,  a.s  the  auctioneer  would 
Ry,  let  me  nominate  the  morning  news- 
aper  vnatcher.  You  find  them  on  every 
ell-organized  car  watching  like  birds 
f  prey  and  swooping  down  on  some  un- 
uspecting  dally  left    by    a  departing 
endthrift.    Can  this  be  a  protest  of 
e  Klevated    elevated    price.«.  >ind  do 
ey  figure  that  they  are  thus  reducing 
4heir  fare  by  the  cost  of  the  paper? 

I  have  always  presumed  that  this  dis- 
ease in  its  incipient  stages  was  shown 
in  those  that  absorb  their  news  from 
>otir  paper  out  of  the  corner  of  their 
eyes.  * 

Is  any  provision  made  In  the  resur- 
rected blue  laws  in  punishment  for  this 
offence?  H.  JAY. 

Brookllne. 

COURT  DRESS 

(Tor  .\9  tlie  Wor'.d  Wags.) 

"X  ,   wearing   a   blue  suit  with  a 

freshly  laundered  handkerchief  In  his 
breast  pocket,  entered  the  court  room 
smiling  when  the  hearing  opened." 
I  am  modest  and  retiring, 

And  publicity  I  shun, 
When  1  talie  a  bath  I  turn  out  all  the 
lights; 

But  just  now  I  have  a  problem — a  most 
perple.xlng  one. 
And  it's  keeping  me  from  sleeping  well 
o'nlghts. 

Though  my  wardrobe's  very  simple. 

It  is  adequate,  as  well, 
Pray  don't  think  that  I'm  a  dandy — not 
at  all! 

My  tailor  Is  a  jewel,  although  an  In- 

I  fidel. 

Bat  now  I  know-Jje's  riding  for  a  fall. 

IHe  fits  me  for  the  morning. 
Prom  my  collar  to  my  shoes, 
drink  tea  at  five  with  great  sartorial 
ease; 

But  this  problem  that  confronts  mo  Is 

worse  than  sleuthing  booze, 
d  makes  my  trousers  baggy  at  the 

knees. 


\  h.ire  looked- In  ererr  tnllnr's 
.Window  uli  along  the  way, 
1  have  Bcann'-d  their  signs  with  bated 
breiith  to  find 
That  there's  not  a  one  can  answer— 
IhuuKli  1  willlngl.v  woulil  pa>  — 
This  question  that  Is  preying  on  my 
mind. 

Though  It  may  never  be  my  fortune 

To  be  dragged  away  to  court. 
My  anxiety  is  constantly  alert. 
Suppose  a  big  policeman  should  be 
forced  to  make  report 
That  I'd  worn  a  aaw-defylng  aort  of 
flhlrtt  , 

SuppoM  I  wor»j»»eTit-avray,  and  fonnd. 
to  my  chagrin. 
That  the'judge  received  each  prisoner 
that  day  >^  , 

In  simple  navy  blue?   I'm  sure  the  fact 
that  I'd  come  In 
Attired  amiss  would  make  me  faint 
awayl 

I  don't  want  to  be  conspicuous— 
\    I\Iy  modesty  forbids; 
I    Should  my  handkerchief  be  clean,  or 
slightly  soiled?  ,  t  . 

Won't  .some  one  solve  my  problem?  Let 

me  close  my  weary  jids;  ' 
I    Otherwise  my  whole  existence  will  be 
I  spoiled! 

,         GENTEEL  ADVERTISEIVIENT 

1  .\s  the  World  Wags: 

A  downtown  cobbler  advertises:  "Shoe 
repairing  of  distinction." 

Then  why  not—  ,  ' 

j    (lenteel  kiddie  kars  for  youths  of  dls- 

i  ""^  TlT'sublimlty  of  Peerless  Sausage 
has  resulted  in  its  present  vogue. 

Our  Patrician  hair  dye  Is  dedicated 
to  the  intelligentsia. 

Kxalted  mou^  traps  of  high  repute— 

only  5  cents.  *  n  '  ■ 

Our  vaugust  toothpicks  lend  statell-  , 
ness  to  any  formal  function. 

For  the  hauta  monde— Pre-Emlnent 
Wart  Remover.  v  j  „ 

Clams  of  caste  for  you  and  yours— 
ten  your  chef  to  Insist  upon  thern. 

ICn-Nobled  Safety  Pins  redound  to 
the  wearer's  honor. 

An  aureole  of  deified  glory  enshrines 
our  dignified  cheese.  C.  i.  m.  ^ 

Boston. 

"FLAPPER" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  word  "flapper"  originated  In  Lon- 
don    It   Is   more   scientific   than  any 
modern  slang  ^vord.    Have  you  seen  a 
voung    gosling,    ignoring    Its  anxious 
mothlr  loose,  waddle  up  the  little  In- 
clined ladder  to   the  roof  of  the  old 
gooso  box,   perch  uncertainly  on  the 
faves    begin  flapping  Hs  absurdly  un-  ; 
developed  wings,  and  tumble  otf  wt  h 
the  wild  Idea  of  flying  away  to  a  world 
where  all  is  lovely  and  there  are  rio 
Vernon  goose  chaperons  to  bother  only 
?o^ome^a  cropper  on  the  er°und  and 
end  UP  by  pit-patting  over  to  tlie  olc 
mothe?.     the     universal    refuge  wher 

"Flapper,"  mean  "a  little  glrl"- 
also  a  fledgling  sv.iu  duok-ls  by  nc 
means  a  recent  addition  to  the  slang  ol 
Ereland  It  Is  found  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues" 
^1893^  The  word  In  slang  Is  also  ap- 
pl  eT'to  a  very,  young  girl  of  the 
street*;  also  to  a  du...man-s  or  coal- 
heaver's  hat.  ••FU-iprer,"  meaning  a 
parasite  or  a  remembr  .r.rcr  is  derived 
1  from  Swift's  description  oi  Laputa  vis- 
i  Ited  by  Capt.  Lemuel  Guiiiver.— Ed. 


I. II 


and  In  part  by 


I'liis  was  only  a  starter.   Mr.  Adams' 
Utter  filled  two  columns  and  a  third. 
iTwo  or  three  paragraphs  may  be  read 
with  peculiar  interest  today. 

ADAMS,  NEUTRALITY,  TREATIES 

"My  worthy  fellow  citizens  I   Our  form 
of  government.  Inestimable  as  It  Is,  ex- 
poses us  more  than  any  other  to  th* 
insidious  Intrigues  and  pestllented  (sic) 
Influence  of  foreign  nations.  Nothing  but 
our  inflexible  neutrality  can  preserve  us. 
...  How  many  emperors  and  kings 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  alternate  tri- 
umphs of  parties  excited  by  Englishmen 
lor  Frenchmen?    And  can  we  expect  to 
escape  the  vigilant  attention  of  polltl- 
rians  so  experienced,  so  keen  sighted, 
and  BO  rich?    If  we  convince  them  that 
our   attachment    to   neutrality    Is  un- 
changeable, they  will  let  us  alone." 

SAt.  Adams  was  discussing  a  treaty 
which  he  -thought  should  be  negotiated 
at  Paris  rather  than  at  Philadelphia. 

"As  to  our  ambassadors  being  over- 
awed in  Paris  by  any  finesse  of  politi- 
cians, or  triumphs  of  the  French  arms: 
We  must  take  care  to  send  men  who  are 
equal  to  such  trials.   ...  A  conven 


1  WaKlilngtoa  in  luu  ui. 
(    Rock  port. 


,14  (Jeorge 
X.  T.  Z. 


TO  A  TELEPHONE  8KYLARKER 
iKor  A«  the  WnrKJ  W»n) 
Hall  to  thee.  Old  Spirit. 
Kriend  of  mine  thou  ain't, 
'i'hat  from  central  or  n-'ar  It 
\n8werest  my  every  call 
With  buzzers,  or  delgnesl  not  to  answer 
at  ail. 

Would  I  knew  thy  name. 
Thou  voice  of  maid  unseen  l 
Thou  art  BO  devilishly  mean. 
Thou  Bhouldst  receive  due  fame 
The  v^-ay  thou  pUye*  tW»  teleiphoii» 

The  14th  Chicago  North  Shore 
music  festival  held  at  Evanston,  May 
24-30  was  noteworthy  for  several 
reasons.    A  prize  of  $1000  was  of- 

equal  to  such  trials  A  conven-    fered  for  the  best  ""^^tral 

tion  they  (the  French)  might  make,  as  that  had  not  been  perfoiined  or  pub- 
they  did,  at  their  own  risque.  But  the  jj^^jgd  gyid  did  not  take  more  than 
President  and   Senate  were   under  no    j- j^j^^y^es  in  performance.    Seventy  j 

JtA  c<Kn-positions  were  examined  by , 
tie  three  judges,  Rub'ln  Goldmark,  j 
Percy  Grainger  and  the  music  editor  • 
of  The  Boston  Herald.  Five  were  j 
Belected.  These  five  carefully  re- 1 
hearsed  by  Mr.  Stock  and  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Orchestra,  were  per- 


obligation  to  ratify  it.  Had  It  betrayed 
a  single  point  of  essential  honor  or  in- 
terest. I  would  have  sent  It  back,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  the  treaty  with  England, 
without  laying  It  before  the  Senate.  If 
I  had  been  doubtful,  the  Senate  would 
have  decided." 
Without  laying  It  before  the  Senatel 

ONE  ALLAN  MELVILL 


ONE  ALLAN  MELVILL  cago  oyii-i^..-..^  -  ,^ 


J 


A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  copy  of 
the  Boston  Patriot  of  June  3,  1809,  be- 
ing No.  27  of  Vol.  1.  The  Boston  Pa- 
triot was  published  by  Everett  &  Mun- 
roe  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at 
No.  78  State  street.  "Four  dollars  per 
annum.  Half  in  advance.  cents 
single." 

There  was  no  story  of  a  murder  oc 
a  divorce  on  the  first  page  of  No.  27, 
but  there  was  a  long  letter  from  John 
Adams  of  Qulncy  to  the  printers  of  the 
Patriot,  In  which  he  freed  his  mind 
about  A'lexandelP  Hamilton. 


when  he  was  living  in  this  country  pur 
chased  magazines  for  the  sake  of  read- 
ing the  advertisements.  The  "literary 
contents"  he  tore  out  and  threw  away. 
The  advertisements  on  the  third  and 
fourth  pages  of  this  Issue  of  the  Boston 
Patriot  Inform  one  somewhat  of  the 
social  life  at  that  time. 

We  were  at  once  struck  by  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Allan  Melvill  (sic)  a 
merchant  at  No.  2  Suffolk  buildings. 
Congress  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
I  Exchange  Coffee  House.  He  offered  for 

sale:  „   . 

'    "3000  yds.  Lustrings,  Florences,  and 
'  Sarsnets,  different  colors; 

"1500  pieces  broad  and  narrow  Rib- 
ands of  various  colors  and  qualities; 
"50  pieces  black,  white  and  colored 

"150  doz.  men's  leather  Gloves,  of 
various  kinds; 

"400  do.  wood  and  bone  stick  Fans 
together  with  a  generous  assortment  of 
French  Goods. 

'32  boxes  Havana  Sugars;  4  cases 
Looklng-Glasses."  ,„ 
This  Allan  Melvill  (sic)  was  the  fa 
ther  of  Herman  Melville,  who,  according 
to  Herman's  biographer,  Mr.  Weaver, 
converted  his  knowledge  of  French  into 
a  business  asset  by  setting  up  as  p 
merchant-importer  and  "resigned  him 
self  tb  the  Institution  of  marriage  as 
to  one  of  the  established  conveniences 

of  Christendom."  

ADVS.  IN  1809 
We  read  with  emotion  In  this  num- 
ber of  the  Boston  Patriot  how  porter,  ale, 
strong  and  table  beer  could  be  obtained 
at  the  West  Boston  Brewery  and  Store, 
No.  10  Kilby  street.   Yeast  was  also  to 
be   obtained   there,   while  Parker  and 
Dodd   at  No.   6.   Merchants  row  paid 
cash  and  the  highest  prices  for  shipping 
furs    and    beeswax.     Dr.  Robertsons 
••Stomachic  Elixir  of   Health,'  which 
cured  all  diseases,  was  advertised  In 
Blowing  terms.    So  was  his  '•Vegetable 
Nervous  Cordial  or  Nature's  Grand  Re- 
storative "    "It"— apparently  some  ner- 
vous disease-' 'pervades  with  Its  baleful 
Influence   the   whole    nervous  system, 
writhing  the  heart  with  Inexpressible 


judges  then  made  their  decision,  not 
knowing,  of  course,  the  names  of  the 
composers.  .  , 

The  decision  was  prompt  ana 
tinanimous.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Camille  Zeckwer  of  Philadel- 
phia for  his  "Jade  Butterflies  a 
suite  in  five  movements  suggested  by 
Luis  Untermeyer's  "Paraphrases  of 
Japanese  Poert;s."  "In  a  Withered 
.Garden,"  by  Mr.  Elliot  Schenck,  re- , 
Iceived  honorable  mention  and  was 
irecommended  for  performance  at  a 
iubstription  concert  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  n«t  seasom 
iMr.  aeckwer's  Suite  will  also  then 
be  performed. 

MR.  ZECKWER'S  music  Is  singularly 
^etic  and  refined.    The  fourth  move- 
"The  Beturn,;  I.  especially  beau- 
tiful, with  Its  haunting  solo 
Msh  horn-lt's  rhythm  of  flve-elghths 
oLs-al  episode.  -  --.ghths. 

:--^f^i^=^--S 

Blgniflcant  °'  J,' ^jk,  Monteux  wlU 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  ^.-kwer's  work 

,ee  fit  to  bring  out  Mr.  ZecK%^er 
next  season  in  Boston^  ueautl- 

"In  a  Withered  Garden  na 
M,  pages,  but  the  ^^^P^^*^';",^, 
continuous.     It  the       °"_  ,  ,f 
.ectlon  labor 
middle   section  ^^e  decision 

rtue  '^^x^"--'^ 

^^Lr'tWs  of.tbe  otheV-ee  c^mposi- 

•ody."   .  i 

Bushes"  '°^.2r=^^g;,^{e's%agedy"  f- 
Bwinburne     The  f  n    ^^^^  performed 

chorus  and  f^f  ^i:gg,cagUa  on  the  ol 
,  The  former  is  t,,P*!in,tructed,  rhyfr 
folk-tune,  adroitly  construcreo,  _^ 


tmng  m©  iieaiu   yvi.."      — — j   „\*\r^cf    It  was  played  In  isev. 

anisulsh  and  exciting  the  most  <Jreadf ul  .  l^lcally  exciting^  It  ,^3^  ^.^ven. 

suKgestlons  of  horror  and  despair.    To    york  at  a  phamoer  i_  Evanstr  t 

thif  demon  have  thousands  fallen  a  sac-  feer,  but  the  Pe-'f  ,;~rchestra-  "Th 
rifice  in  the  ?ireful__trans_ports^of  its    was  th«  ^^^^^^^.f  Is  Snusuany  dim 

fofchorus  and         -^^."nging  Yem';: 
The  performance 


ADAMS  ON  HAMILTON 

"Mr.  Hamilton's  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  the  public  opinion  may  be  ex- 
cused by  the  considerations  that  he  was 
not  a  native  of  the  United  States;  that 
he  was  born  and  bred  in  the  West  In- 
dies, till  he  went  to  Scotland,  for  ed- 
ucation, where  he  spent  his  time  in  a 
seminary  of  learning  till  seventeen 
years  of  age:  after  which  no  man  ever 
perfectly  acquired  a  national  character; 
then  entered  a  college  at  New  York 
from  whence  he  issued  into  the  army 
as  an  aide  de  camp.  In  these  situa- 
tions he  could  scarcely  acquire  the 
opinions,  feelings,  or  principles  of  the 
American  people.  His  error  may  be  ex- 
cused by  the  further  consideration  that 
his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  his  pleas- 
ures, in  his  electioneering  visits,  con- 
ferences and  correspondences,  in  propa- 
gating prejudices  against  every  man 
whom  he  thought  his  superior  in  the 
public  estimation;  and  in  composing 
ambitious  reports  upon  finance,  whrle 
the  real  business  of  the  treasury  was 
done  by  Dner,   by  Woolcot,   and  ei'en 


rage."  But  Robertson's  Cordial  had  al 
ready  saved  200.000  persons. 

The  drawing  of  Hatfield  Bridge  Lot- 
tery tickets  was  announced. 

Here  is  a  strange  advertisement:  A 
large  elegant  formed,  dark  bay  Bull, 
imported  from  Corunna  to  London,  from 
thence  to  Boston.  He  has  been  trained 
to  the  polite  accomplishment  of  Tour- 
namentum'  by  the  celebrated  Spanish 
master.  Cevellozo:  he  is  only  6  years  old 
very  gentle,  and  wUl  make  an  excellent 
figure  in  an  'escort.'  The  price  will  ba 
only  $30.  Please  to  enquire  at  the  new 
brick  London  Livery  Stable,  near  the 
Common." 


'"■.^Ic'    The  performance,  led  by  M 
voices.     Tl  e  pe  ^^^^ 

Peter  C.  I^"*'^'"'.!' "  »  „t  Northwester; 
the  music  d^P^^™'  able  in  view  of  1 

irniversity.  ^^^'^^  "^^gh  was 
the   circumstances,   ibousn       it  Is  not 

^'•"'^  rSe"  thTs'^^alllX'^  The  corn- 
easy  to         ®  was  interested  In  I 
poser  said  that  he  ^^..^^  ^^^^^^ 


AND  A  GOOD  JUDGE,  TOO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  one  of  those  joyous  occasions  when 
T.Illian  Russell  was  appearing  here  in 
!:rtt  opera,  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of 
one  of  lier  decollete  gowns,  Judge 
niarles  Levi  Woodbury  Invited  his 
Pnker  House  dining  convives  to  ac- 
rnmpany  him  to  the  entertalntnent. 
They  gladly  accepted  the  jovml  judge  s 
oolite  Invitation  and  they  occupied  seats 

n  the  front  row.  During  an  intermis- 
sion   one   of  the    judge's  companions 

sked    htm  how   he    liked    the    show.  ^ 
-Patriot  and  lover  of  my  country  as  I  ,|  ,„ 
am  "  said  the  Judge.  "I  think  I'd  rather  j 
'«ee  Lillian  Russell,  arrayed  as  she  1;     according  to 


SwinDurne»     .--^       narration  or    •  - 

T""  .He  splrir  The  ballad  was  trie 
dramatic  spirit.  oriana    ch-  : 


THE  OTHER  CHORAL  WORKS  wer. 

~"      ..Vornrtacus"   RoiisinrB  '  c'a- 

^"■^^  poring-Thomas  s  "Swan 

bat    Mater.     r^f'^fj^eard  only  Elgar  f 

and  the  S^'W- ^  horesome  oratorio 
common-place  and  ^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

nlf'trMntng  of  Mr.  Lutkin.  (Hi. 
ra^pella'  cl^oir.^.by  the  way.  sings  oe- 

Bin.-  were,^-  ^^3-- 
*°T,r?r-l  "tr^  °  She  disappointed, 


Mnif 
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^^^  Sp^ra);  Messrs.  AUhouse.  Middle- 
ton  and  GouW.  and  Mme.  Matzenauer 
■  ■     ^".nlse  has  a  glorious    voice  and 

'.frrtlsticalh^  I  heard  Mme.  Meluls 
."^-Caractacus."  She  replacing  Emma 
-?oe.  was  miscast,  for  she  is  a  lyr^c 
n.,t  a  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  voice 
,  this  instance,  was  expressionless. 
%,6    Matzcnauer'8  singing  ot  ••Ocean. 

Miehtv  Monster."  three  songs  by 
-ivagner  ani  Isolde  s  ''Love  Death  '  was 
memorable.  

l^eadlne  features  of  the  concert  were 
th^  excellent  playing  of  the  Chicago 
S^phonv  orchestra  music  by  Brahms. 
Klkovsky.  G.  Schumann  Elgar 
Glazounov.  Henson  (his  Symphonic 
£eS  "  a  poor  and  pointless  piece), 
Grainger,  Ilumperdlnck.  Saint-Saens 
Moussorgsky.  Weber,  ^agiier  and  the 
rnrDrislngly  good  singing  of  1500  chil- 
,  'en  with  orchestra.  They  had  been 
trained  by  Mr.  McConathy,  formerly  of 
Boston,  in  an  admirable  manner,  to  sing 
frntn  memory  and  with  orchestra  ar- 

rngernTs'o'f  songs  by  Schubert  and 
Fletcher's  amusing  cantata    The  TVal- 

"'^r^i'sito^'-s'Tmpressed  by  the 
.  JsTcaltonesty  of  this  festival;  by  the 
ePnulne  Interest  shown  by  the  audi- 
ences in  the  huge  g^-mnaslum  of  fine 
R^oustlcal  properties;  by  the  generous 
r.Sr  in  which  the  festival  was  con- 
,Acted  Messrs  Chamberlain,  president 
K insey,  manager;  Stock.  Lutkin.  and 
McConathy  are  Indeed  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  artistic  and  financial  sue- 

ces9.   

NEW  PLAYS  IN  ENGLAND.  , 
OTHER  BRITISH  STAGE  NOTES. 

The  Times  reviewed  "A  Prodigal, 
Daughter,"  by  H.  A.  Gurney,  produced, 
at  the  Aldwych: 

"Unintentional  burlesque  Is  sometimes 
«ie    best.     Apparently     -A  Prodigal 
Daughter-  was  written  ^n  all  serious-  : 
ress  as  the  story  of  a  hapless  maiden; 
who  fell  among  'crooks,'  but  the  crooks 
were  so  e.xaggerated  in  their  crooked- 
nes"!   so  over-equipped  with  chloroform 
bottles,  gags  and  revolvers,  so  compli- 
catedly  cunning  With  their  bogu-T.niar- 
nage  schemes,  so  keen  on  deceiving  one  , 
finother  with  'faked'  pearls,  so  fond  of 
bidding  one  another  to  put  'hands  up, 
BO  clever  at  extinguishing  the  lights 
whenever    something    exciting  seemed 
(but  never  was)  happening— were,  in 
f.hort.  so  Impossibly  preposterous  that 
the  audience  ^oon  gave  up  all  Interest 
in  the  distressed  maiden  and  resigned 
Itself  to  helpless  laughter. 

"More  than  once  the  chief  crook  told 
the  maiden  that  at  last  he  had  got  her, 
that  she  must  there  and  then  become 
his,  that  she  must  pay  the  price,  and 
so  forth,  but  the  aitdience  only  laughed 
«b»  loufier.  Finally  he  abruptly  ex- 
claimed. 'Ah,  now  I  see  that  you  forgive 
me'  (though  she  had  made  no  sign  of 
forgiveness),  and  walked  or  threw  hlm- 
eelf  (we  are  not  sure  which)  out  of  the 
window.  Thereupon  the  maiden's  vir- 
tuous admirer  entered,  and  she  said, 
when  pressed  to  his  heart,  that  really 
she  had  loved  him  inwardly  all  the  time 
 though  outwardly  she  had  done  noth- 
ing but  spjirn  him.    And  the  laughter 

became  almost  delirious.    The  fun  did 
not  come  to  an  end  even  with  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  for.  some  wags  in  the 
Pallery  calling  'AuthorV  a  yo^^^^^^^^^ 
iolned   the   stage   company  and  stood 
like  the  Monument,  while  a  lady  of  the 
company  blandly  declared  that  she  had 
no  Idea  where  the  author  was.  The 
youth  seemed  mutely  to  protest.  Was; 
he  the  author?    We  are  still  wonder- 
ing." ■  1 
WHEN  M.  GEMIER  and  tils  company 
from  the  Paris  Odeon  Theatre  visit  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn  their  repertory  will 
include   "Hamlet."    played  In  French 
with  a  background  of  curtains.     "  'S] 
probable  that  the  visit,  which  will  be  for, 
a  week,  will  take  place  in  October  or 
November. 
Somerset  Maugham's  Chinese  drama.  | 
■East  of  Suez,"   will  be  produced  In 
London  early  in  the  fall. 

There  will  be  cycles  of  R.  C.  Car- 
ton's, Plnero's  and  probably  Henry  Ar-  , 
thur  Jones's  plays  In  London,  as  the 
Galsworthy  cycle  was  successful. 
G.  E.  Morrison,  a  dramatic  crltlo  In 
,  London  lias  writen  a  comedy  In  one 
act  dealing  with  Robespierre. 

Stalls  at  the  Little  Theatre.  London, 
vrm  from  now  onwards  cost  10s.  6d,  7s. 
Gd  and  6s.  and  balcony  seats  53  and  3s 
plus  tax.  bringing  the  prices  down  to  be- 
low the  pre-war  level.  , 
Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  celebrating  hts  , 
81st  birthday  on  May  14,  said  to  a  re-  ] 
porter:  "I  try  not  to  let  the  world  leave 
me  too  far  behind,  and  when  things 
are  beyond  my  comprehension  I  have 
enough   of   the  philosopher   in   me  to 
carry  on  quite  cheerfully."    He  named 
I  other  men  born  in  1841:  "King  Edward, 
Lord  Fisher.  Lord  Cromer.  M.  Clemen - 
ceau.  Mounet-Sully,  Coquelln  the  elder 
and  Sir  Edward  Clarke.    King  Edward 
3nd  I  were  personal  friends,  and  it 
■^i»usp.rt  him  when  t  remarked  that  tne 


J  f  was  'one  of  good  vint- 

age. 

Sir  Arthur  Plnero's  play,  "The  Benefit 
of  the  Doubt,"  was  produced  for  the 
flrart  time  in  Italy  by  the  dramatic  com- 
pany directed  by  'Signora,  Orammatlca. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  pro- 
duction here  was  a  complete  success, 
the  first  two  acts,  especially  the  second, 
were  very  warmly  applauded.  Signora 
Grammatlca's  acting  was  faultless  and 
contributed  much  to  the  success  ot  the 
play.  1  believe  she  Is  the  only  Italian 
actress  who  Is  bringing  English  plays  to 
the  Italian  stage.— London  Times,  May 
18. 


"LIFE'S  A  GAME,"  A  NEW 
COMEDY  BY  MICHAEL  ORME, 
AT  THE  KINQSWAY 

"Life's  a  Game"  contain*  the  Ingredi- 
ents from  which,  as  our  grandparents 
would  remind  us.  many  comedies  have 
been  made— the  love  of  wise  mother  and 
foolish  son.  the  misunderstandings  of 
foolish  husband  and  sweetly  puritanical 
wife,  the*  duping  of  the  same  foolish 
husband  by  the  wicked  adventuress  who 
seemed  so  young  but  was  In  fact  old 
enough  to  have  been  his  father's  mis- 
tress, and  even  the  farcical  defeat  of  a 
mother-ln-Iaw. 

Some  of  it  Is,  truly  enough,  the  stuff 
oi  which  good  comedy  has  been  made 
and  will  be  made  again ;  but  not.  surely.  , 
with  this  purposeful  air  of  adding  in-  j 
gredient  after  ingredient  so  that  each  ' 
time  the  author's  hand  is  stretched  out 
towards  the  tap  labelled  "mother-love" 
or  "wifely  virtue"  or  "manly  stupidity" 
we  tremble,  knowing  how  drendilng  the 
stream  will  be  when  it  comes.    And  we 
are  given  so  much  warning.    When  Miss 
Margaret  Halstan,  for  Instance,  is  face 
I  to  face  with  the  adventuress  and  is  do- 
!  Ing  all  that  can  be  done  with  one  of  the 
'  play's  better  moments,  the  prospect  ot 
mother-love  and  wifely  reconciliation  re- 
'  mains  ever  before  us.    We  know  exactly 
'  what  simpering  forgiveness  Miss  Nina 
Oldfleld   will   be   asked    to    lavish  on 
■  Dickie,  and  how  Mr.  Garry  Marsh  will 
'  do  his  utmost  to  make  the  ridiculous  re- 
marks he  has  to  address  to  his  mother 
sound  as  little  ridiculous  as  possible. 

During  the  second  act  Miss  Mary  Mer- 
rall  and  Mr.  Ben  Webster  lightened  the 
prevailing  depression  for  a  moment,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  Miss  Margaret 
Halstan  fought  nobly  through  her 
cliches.  Indeed,  the  spirit  ot  all  the 
acting  served  only  to  make  one  the  more 
sorry  that  the  play  was  so  little  worthy 
of  it. — London  Times. 


l.uD.;  =  ">-a  in  Excelsior  Included  prln-  I 
cesses,  duchesses,  countesses,  mar-  [ 
chioness,  >arpnesses  galore,  not  to  men- 
tlota  a  goneral  or  two  and  noblemen  , 
thrown  in.  Excelsior  published  an  In-  j 
tervlew  with  Mr.  Hayes,  a  column  long,  ] 
with  his  portrait.  j 

THE    MEDIOCRE  PERFORMANCES 

of  the  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Opera,' 
Paris,  are  deplored  by  the  critics.  Stra- 
vinsky's "Renard"  disappointed  even 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  "It  isj 
hard  to  find  any  Interest  in  this  bur-| 

lesque  •tory  of  a'fox  nstng  diverse  tricks  j 
to  strip  a  cock  of  his  feathers,  and  being 
thwarted  by  a  cat  and  a  goat.  This  | 
'ballet'  Is  played  on  the  stage  by  thei 
dancers  and  sung  in  the  orchestra  by 
artists  who  speak  for  them.  His  music, 
with  more  and  more  limited  resources, 
is  made  up  of  polytonlc  discords  whichj 
now  appear  already  out  of  date." 


An  operetta  In  three  acts,  "Poulok.  , 
by   a  woman.    Germaine   Raynal.  has 
been  produced  at  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
Paris.  ^  , 

The  Menestrel  describes  the  piano  f 
playing  of  M.  Molsllwltch  as  a  curious  I 
Instance  f  the  "mechanization"  ot  ex-  ^ 
presslon.  "Everything  is  reduced  to 
problems  of  virtuosity  and  senority."  i 
The  Menestrel  found  Harold  Bauer's 
plavlng  of  Bach  affected  and  senti- 
mental. It  found  only  his  performance 
of  Moussorgsky's  "Tableaux"  worthy  of 
praise. 

Abram  Sopken,  an  American  violinist, 
has  been  playing  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Knappertsbusch  of  Dessau— Phoe- 
bus, what  a  name!— will  succeed  Brlino 
Walter  as  general  music  director  at, 
Munich.  I 

The  Leipsic  Conservatory  Is  In  nnan-  b 
clal  straits,  but  makers  of  mechanical  „ 
Instruments  show  a  profit  ot  14,375,116  ' 
marks  in  1921.  against  2,872,546  marks  j 
In  1920.   ', 

MUSIC  FESTIVALS  In  Germany:! 
Beethoven  at  Bonn;  Schumann  at 
Zwickau;  Brahms  at  Essen;  Reger  at 
Breslau;  Handel  at  Halle;  Lower  Rhen-, 
Ish  at  Cologne;  AUgemener  Deutscherj 
Musikverein  at  Dusseldorf. 

On  May  13  two  new  works  by  Bela 
Bartok  were  performed  at  the  Frank- j 
fort  opera  house:  an  opera,  "The  Castle 
of  Duke  Bluebeard"  and  a  ballet,  "Thel 
Prince  in  Carved  Wood." 

The  review  Musica  Sacra,  of  Regens- j 
burg,  has  suspended  publication.  1 


Louis  N.  Parker's  "Mr.  Oarrlck."  a 
drama  In  three  acts,  was  produced  at 
the  Royal.  Brighton,  on  May  15.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gold- 
smith and  Boswell  are  Introduced.  As 
in  "David  Garrlck,"  the  actor  disgusts 
an  Infatuated  daughter  by  acting  the 
drunkard.  The  part  of  Garrlck  was 
taken  by  Gerald  Lawrence.  The  play 
was  produced  in  London  at  the  Wimble- 
don on  May  22. 

Jackie  Coogan,  the  Infant  stajf  whom 
Chaplin   found  and  made  Into  a  film 
actor,  now  gets  £20,000  a  yearl  This 
seems  quite  enough  money  when  com- 
pared with  the  £8  a  week  that  Edmund 
Kean  was  paid  when  starting  to  play 
1  Shylock  at  the  Lane  In  1814,  or  the  £17 
I  a  week  that  Irving  got  when  he  started 
!  at  the  Lyceum  in  1871.     How  foolish 
it  is  of  genius  not  to  decide  the  right 
!  moment  to  be  bom. — The  Stage, 
i    Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  playing  Hedda 
i  Gabler   In   London,    "sUU   lays  stress, 
1  rather  In  her  Paula  Tanqueray  manner, 
upon  the  sense  of  unutterable  boredom 
i  shown  by  Hedda." 


MUSICAL  DOINGS  ON  THE  EURO- 
PEAN CONTINENT  AND  IN  CHINA 

Mme.  Llpkowska,  still  pleasantly  re- 
membered In  Boston,  is  touring  In  thei 
east.    At  Shanghai  she  gave  a  concert^ 
with  Mr.  Sklarevskl.     We  quote  from 
a  Shanghai  journal.  "The  Olympic  was 
crowded  last   night  when  Mme.  Llp- 
kowska and  M.  Sklarevskl  gave  their 
first  concert,  and  the  reception  given 
them  was  tremendous.     There  was  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  about  Mme.  Lip- 
kowska.  of  whom  much  has  been  heard 
in  the  past  few  days,  and  certainly  she 
Is  a  wonderful  singer.    The  voice  In  It- 
self Is  not  more  remarkable  than  some  I 
one  has  already  heard  in  Shanghai,  but 
her  use  of  it  is  extraordinary  and  she 
Is  absolute   mistress   of   every  device 
known  in  the  vocal  art.    She  was  heard 
quite  at  her  best  In  the  first  encore 
she  gave  (it  provokes  one  not  to  be 
able  to  rectll  the  name  at  the  moment 
of  writing)  In  which  she  sang  with  a 
warmth  and  instinct  for  the  music  that 
was  bewitching.     The   'Nigger  Cradle 
Song   was  also  very  charming  and  the 
Cavatlna  and  Rondo  by  Glinka.  Mme 
Lipkowska  has  a  most  wonderful  trill 
and  she  swoops  up  and  down  with  the 
ease  and  sureness  ot  a  swallow.  The 
only  criticism  is  that  sometimes  feeling 
seems   to   be   sacrificed   to  technique. 
But  one  will  l«i)k  forward  to  hearing 
her  on  Saturday  in  the  costume  songs, 
which  will  give  her  the  dramatic  set- 
I  ting  that  she  evidently  enjoys." 

Roland  Hayes,  the  negro  tenor  of  Bos- 
ton gave  a  concert  in  Paris  on  May  19 
>  at  the  house  ot  the  Baroness  d'ltajuba. 
Mr    Salmon,  the  violonceUist.  was  his 
colleague.     The  list  of   those  present 


The  Russian  tenor,  Kubltzky,  •who 
once  lived  in  Boston,  has  been  praised 
In  Brussels  for  his  Interpretation  of 
Russian  songs. 

Frajiz  Schmodt's  symphony  No.  2  has 
been  performed  at  Stockholm.  This 
work  of  the  Viennese  composer  met  with 
only  a  success  d'estlme. 

Mr.  Danges.  formerly  with  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  has  been  giving  re- 
citals In  the  French  provinces. 

The  widow  of  Leschetltzky  Is  giving 
piano  recitals  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

An  opera,  "11  Rossini."  with  music 
selected  from  Roslni's  operas.  Is  an- 
nounced for  performance  in  Rome. 

Vocal  muslo  by  Andre  Caplet  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  on  May  27.  23 
at  Pasdeloup  concerts  In  Paris. 

It,  as  reported  from  Vienna.  Franz 
Lehar's  new  operette  is  cast  on  grand 
opera  lines,  the  famous  composer  of  the 
"Merry  Widow"  has  returned  to  his 
first  love,  for  his  Initial  effort  In  the 
field  of  musical  composition  was  a 
grand  opera.  "Tatlana,"  which  had  Its 
premiere  In  Leipzig  26  years  ago.  Its 
financial  success  was  not.  however,  very 
encouraging,  and  Lehar  turned  his  at- 
tention to  opera  of  the  light  variety  as 
more  likely  to  earn  him  butter  as  well 
as  bread,  and  fortune  was  kinder  to 
him  than  he  had  ever  hoped  In  his 
'  wildest  dreams.  The  "Merry  Widow" 
alone  added  something  like  £500,000  to 
his  banking  account,  and  the  proceeds 
from  a  stream  of  similar  operettes 
helped  to  make  him  a  millionaire.  Now 
that  he  Is  no  longer  forced  to  wrltB 
music  to  earn  a  living  he  is  apparently 
concentrating  on  grand  opera  again- 
art  for  art's  sake.— London  Dally 
Chronicle. 


or  smooth  diapasons,  Churcn  si.-i; 
England  has  elected  in  favor  of  tl., 
pasons,  and  allowed  only  that  tone  for  i 
centuries.  We  are  not  likely  to  change 
it.   But  there  Is  something  exceedingly 
stimulating  in  the  raw,  open  tone  of  the 
Italian  voices,  and  it  admits  of  a  won- 
,  derful  variety  ot  gradations. 

MONSIGNOR  CASIMIRI'S  control  of 

his  choir  is  perfect  and  effortless.  He 
remains  impassive,  a  slight  rise  of  the 
hand  produces  a  fortissimo,  at  the  drop 
of  a  finger  the  voices  die  to  a  mere 
echo.   He  can  do  so  much  with  them 
that  it  is  a  temptation  to  do  it  all  the 
time,  with  the  result  that  scarcely  a 
phrase  is  left   In  one  quality  ot  tone 
throughout.   The  result  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce the  monotony  of  constant  change, 
and  in  the  end  to  make  one  feel  that 
each  piece  haa  the  same  range  oX  ex- 
pression, which  Is  very  far  from  being 
the  case." 
The  TMmes  said  of  the  second  concert: 
"Apart  from  the  reedy  quality  of  the 
tenors  and  the  'overblown'  sound  of  the 
trebles  In  loud  passages,  which  we  may 
take  to  be  Italian  conventions,  the  main 
characteristic  Is  the  storzando  at  the  be- 
ginning ot  a  lead.    If  it  is  this  which  Is 
the  Vatican  tradition,  ot  which  the  choir 
proclaim  themselvfs  the  depositaries,  U 
is  defensible  on  the  whole  as  the  vice 
of  a  virtue.    In  all  polyphonic  music  the 
entries  must,  of  course,  be  emphasized. 
'  But  when  there  have  been  four  or  five 
:  entries  in  succession,  the  passage  would 
I  be  fortissimo  unless  each  voice  dropped 
back  gradually  to  normal.    The  Vatican 
!  choir  tell  us  this  should  be  done  not 
j  gradually  but  suddenly,  and   In  some 
contexts  we  feel  they  are  right.    But  as 
'  a   continuance    it   over-dramatizes  the 
!  work ;  Its  many-colored  glass  stains  the 
radiance    of    the    eternity    which  this 
muslo  is  meant  to 'foreshadow.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  throws  Into  grateful  re- 
lief the  less  contrapuntal  works,  such  as 
Palestrina's   'Inciplt   oratio  Hieremlae.' 
which  might  otherwise  have  had  less 
obvious  appeal. 

"Taking  the  singing  of  this  choir  as  a 
whole  It  Is  certainly  a  great  event  for 
us.  The  muslo  they  sing  Is  extraordi- 
narily beautiful,  and  though  that  has 
been  said  so  often  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  our  not  being  predisposed  to 
believing  it.  yet  there  is  this  advantage 
In  hearing  It  under  concert-hall  condi- 
tions, that  we  can  convince  ourselves 
better  on  the  actual  merits.  It  was  a 
surprise,  too,  to  find  a  small  choir  filling 
the  Albert  Hall  quite  as  well  as  the  large 
ones  we  usually  hear  thsre.  The  soft 
passages  did  not  wake  the  echo,  and  in 
the  loud  ones  the  dazzling  upper  har- 
monics triumphed  over  it." 


THE  VATICAN  CHOIR  IN  LONDON! 
OTHER  LONDON  NOTES 

The  Vatican  choir  made  Its  first  ap- 
pearance in  England  on  May  13  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  "The  choir,  in  cassocks 
and  suri^ices,  filed  on  to  the  platform 
and  without  warning  burst  into  four 
choral  'Salutations'  a  'Viva'  for  the 
Pope,  one  for  King  George,  a  third  for 
his  eminence  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Westminster,  who  was  present,  and  a 
fourth  for  the  people  of  London.  Those 
ot  the  people  ot  London  who  go  to  con- 
certs are  not  used  to  such  graceful 
compliments  as  this.  Ot  course,  we 
ought  to  have  risen  to  our  feet  at  the 
first  'Viva.'  but  most  people  had  no  idea 
ot  what  was  coming.  Not  having  risen 
for  the  Pope,  we  could  not  decently  rise 
tor  any  one  else,  least  ot  all  tor  our- 
selves. So  we  all  remained  seated  and 
responded  to  the  courtesy  with  shame- 
faced applause.  But  If  the  same  thing 
should  happen  again,  eithep  in  London 
or  the  provinces,  let  us  hope  that  Eji^- 
Ush  audiences  will  know  what  to  do." 

"The  tone  of  the  choir  is  something 
of  a  shock  to  English  ears.  It  Is  rather 
like  hearing  full  chords  on  the  reeds  of 
the  Albert  Hall  organ  after  listening  to 
.H»"asons  built  by  Fr.  Smith.  Whether 
't  or  not  depends  on  whether 
'■arence  for  rough  reeds 


Dr.  Theo.  Llerhamraer,  a  Llederelnger, 

is  remembered  by  some  of  us.  He  gave 
a  recital  here  In  Stelnert  Hall  on  March 
30,  1904.  He  then  came  from  Vienna, 
though  he  was  born  at  Lemberg.  Edu- 
cated for  a  medical  career  he  practised 
as  a  throat  specialist  and  did  not  make 
his  debut  as  a  singer  until  1894  when 
he  gave  a  concert  In  Vienna  with  Mr. 
Kreisler.  According  to  the  dates  In 
"Who's  Who  in  Music,"  the  singer  was 
born  In  1883.  He  therefore  was  8 
years  old  when  he  went  on  the  stage. 
A  precocious  youth  to  l^ave  gained  his 
doctor's  degree,  and  studied  with  va- 
rious vocal  teachers.  Well,  whatever 
his  age  might  have  been,  he  appeared  in 
London  last  month.  During  the  war 
he  followed  his  first  profession.  It  is 
said  he  was  very  kind  to  Englishmen 
interned  in  Ruhleben.  He  had  lived  for 
some  years  In  London  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  . 

  \ 

RACHMANINOV  IN  LONDON.  "His  i 
own  music  except  in  one  too  popular  In- 
stance, carries  the  suggestion  of  hav-  . 
ing  been  written  more  for  players  than 
for  listeners.  Each  tableau  is  a  prob- 
lem in  the  art  ot  the  piano,  gracefully 
presented  and  perfectly  solved.  His 
whole  treatment  of  Chopin  is  deliberate, 
as  opposed  to  the  wayward  manner,  and 
that  is  salutary." 

De  Pachmann  In  London:  "Suddenly 
an  ornament,  a  scale-passage,  or  an 
arabesque  would  flash  out  like  a  per- 
fectly cut  Jewel,  and  one  felt  that  no 
one  else  could  have  done  that.  And, 
whatever  the  distortions  might  be, 
there  was  always  that  wonderful  touch 
which  never  allows  the  piano  to  utter  a 
sound  which  is  not  muslo,  even  though 
it  be  a  wrong  note.  After  all.  It  one 
were  offered  a  gift  from  the  gods,  a 
good  choice  would  be  the  power  to  play 
Chopin  as  Pachmann  can,  though  not 
always  as  Pachmann  does." 

When   the  pupil'  attains   freat  em- 
inence,  the  question  of  who  was  his 
master   Is   of   less  Importance— except 
for  the  master;  and  It  Is  usually  too  late  j 
for  him  to  take  a  becoming  Interest  j 
In  It. — London  Times. 

No  yiolinist  can  graduate,  of  course, 
without  the  "Chaconne,"  and  he  cer- 
tainly passed  with  honors;  but  a  con- 
cert is  not  an  examination,  and  there 
are  those  who  would  be  grateful  to 
some  ingenious  mind  that  could  see  a 
way  to  shortening  it  without  com- 
promising Its  dignity.  If  It  must  con- 
tlnue  to  be  used  as  a  testimonial.  Mo- 
zart's Concerto  in  D.  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  real  pleasure.— The  London  Times 
on  Mr.  Spalding. 

One  did  not  care  rouCh  'of 
trionio  element  In  Loewe's  "Erlkoenlg 
or  at  least  for  the  way  it  was  managed. 
Surely  It  only  gradually  dawns  upon 
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■n  a  curl<r 
^,„„  tutni  1111,1  ,1  Blclc  fancy  tc,  ih<- 
other,  nnd  violence,  however  dramatic, 
<jo<>8  not  eftociually  take  the  place  of 
passion.  Mr.  Fanning  la  certainly  a  fine 
singer,  and  we  enjoyed  every  moment 
of  his  resonant,  clear  voice  a;id  his  well-  i 
balanced  use  of  It.— Ijondon  Times. 

'Huw  many  singers  are  there  who 
can  resist  the  temptation  to  llngrer  on  I 
•lh»  best'  notes,  or  to  wallow  In  'tem- 
perament' where  they  have  any?" 

«WE  DO  NOT  FEEL  quite  comfort- 
able about  the  'Spirituals.*    If  they  are 
(Incero  we  ought  not  to  be,  or  we  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  being,  there:  and  If 
not,  and  they  can  only  with  difficulty 
b«  In   a   Ijondon   concert-hall   and  In 
dress  clothes,  they  ought  not  to  be  axing 
at  all.    It  Is  simply  that  their  delicate 
flavor,  this  perfectly  natural  transition 
from  the  pathetic  to  the  ludicrous  and 
back  again,  does  not  boar  transplant- 
ing; as  was  suggested  by  the  laughter 
of  some  of  the  audience.    However,  the 
music  Is  our  business;  and  It  must  be 
confessed  that  a  little  of  It  goes  rather 
'  1  long  way.    For  musical  phrases  have 
iU*  lntw«st  beyond  what  their  de- 
iopmant  gives  them;  and  th«r»  Is  no  ' 
d.>velopment." 

The  absence  of  vibrato  In  solo  violin 
or  In  quartet  playing  sets  a  peculiar 
problem.  "It  necessitates  the  note  be- 
ing found  at  the  first  shof,  there  can  be 
no  feeling  about  for  It  afterwards;  and 
when  this  problem  Is  successfully 
solved,  as  It  nearly  always  was.  we 
have  a  higher  kind  of  truth  than  a 
quartet  usually  alms  at.  But  most 
people  like  their  truth  mixed  with  an 
alloy  of  error,  and  there  will  always  be 
some  who  feel  the  want  of  vibrato.  It 
Is  the  case  of  the  total  abstainer  and  the 
moderate  drinker.  The  teetotal  method 
throws  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
bowing." 

Alfred  van  Noorden,  director  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  has  invited 
Madame  Rose  Hersee  to  Attend  the 
opening  performance.  Madame  Hersee 
was  a  prima  donna  in  the  original  Carl 
Bosa  Company,  which  appeared  in  New 
Tork  in  1869.  Her  operatic  experiences, 
therefore,  cover  a  span  of  55  years. — 
The  Stage,  May  25. 

The  82Sth  performance  of  "The  Beg- 
gar's Opera"  at  the  Lyric  Hammer* 
smith  took  place  on  June  5. 

A  SWISS  PIANIST,  Emll  Frey, 
played  in  London  his  dramatic  sonata, 
"Impressions  of  the  Kremlin  In  Mos- 
cow 1912."  Glazounov  has,  done  this 
orchestrally.  Composers  have  written 
impressions  of  Notre  Dame  and  West- 
minster Abbey.  Why  Is  not  some  one 
of  our  local  composers  Inspired  by  the 
South  Station  or  the  Custom  House 
Tower? 


.  Mr.  Rachmanlnov  speaks  to  the  Mu- 
sic Club,  London: 

"He  understood  the  language  of  music 
better  than  the  language  of  England 
and  of  America,  where  he  has  been  for 
the  last  five  years.  He  has  a  high 
opinion  of  the  position  music  has  won 
for  Itself  In  that  hospitable  country; 
and  there  was  another  indication  lately 
of  the  same  thing  when  the  London 
String  Quartet  found  there  a  slight  re- 
sentment at  the  Idea  that  anyone  should 
come  and  show  them  how  to  play 
Beethoven,  balanced  by  a  most  friendly 
welcome.  It  Is  possible  that  the  role, 
both  of  their  country  and  ours.  Is  to 
play  the  host  to  music,  and  that  the 
larger  aim  of  music  nowadays  I3  to  ce- 
ment International  amities. 

"When  two  pianos  set  up  sympathetic 
vibrations  twice,  one  begins  to  make 
decidedly  more  than  two;  the  essence 
of  the  thfhg  is  fi^r  each  player  to  leave 
It  as  much  as  possible  to  hig  partner, 
and  to  'double'  as  seldom  as  possible. 
Then  both  have  a  chance  of  being 
heard." 

MR,  MERWlN  HOWE,  an  American 
pianist,  appeared  at  the  Wlgmore  HaU 
and  Introduced  a  sonata  by  Arne  Old- 
berg,  a  composer,  we  believe,  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin,  resident  In  America. 
This  is  not  the  musio  of  an  experienced' 
writer;  such  a  one  would  have  known 
that  Ideas  of  a  stronger  cast  were  need- 
ed for  a  work  In  the  sonata  form.  Weak 
In  style,  they  were  also  weak  In  senti- 
ment, and  owed  too  much  to  Schumann, 
Chopin  and  Brahms  In  their  treatment 
to  arouse  any  particular  Interest.  It  Is 
possible  the  sonata  as  a  whole  would 
have  made  a  better  effect  with  a  more 
robust  performance. — London  Times. 


The  Misses  Eyre  In  vocal  trios: 

"Their  work  Is  like  a  bit  of  home- 
made furniture;  your  paid  carpenter  will 
wake  the  same  thing  for  a  price — usu- 
ally rather  a  big  one,  and  It  will  be 
made  at  home  for  love — usually  a  good 
deal  of  It.  But  what  Is  still  better  Is 
that,  %vhen  the  article  Is  finished,  you 
will  feel  quite  differently  towards  it." 

Liszt's  sonata  In  B  minor  "has  done 
more,   probably,    than   any  other  one 
piece  to  degrade  the  Ideal  of  the  piano 
by  an  Insincerity  all  the  more  vicious 
because  It  is  so  difficult  to  define.     It  . 
serves,  howev«r.  a  useful  purpose  as  a  j: 
kind  of  five-barred  gate  to  cut  down  the  ' 
field  of  a  select  few."  • 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  there 
are  still  those  who,  not  knowing  that 
the  very  heart  and  essence  of  Wagner 
lies  In  the  orchestral  muslo,  will  talk 
loudly  through  the  preludes  and  Inter- 
ludes and  only  relapse  Into  silence  re- 
luctantly on  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 


.should    ot    course    apply    not    only  tu 
"Parsifal"  but  to  every  opera  and  mu- 
!  slcal  work  worth  listening  to  at  all,  but 
to  break  It  Is  more  offensive  here  than 
1  elsewhere,    because    for    many  people 
;  "Parsifal"  Is  a  solemnity,  almost  a  rite. 
>  Tt  was  so  in  Wagner's  own  intention. 
This  view  has  Its  dangers.    It  may  be- 
come oppressive;  It  has  resulted  In  the 
careful  retention  of  a  number  of  small 
details    of   stagecraft    simply  because 
!  they  belonged  to  the  Bayreuth  tradi- 
tion, some  of  which  ar«  oiearly  bad.  It 
'  Is  apt  to  produce  a  certain  heaviness 
In  performance;  a  tendency  to  give  a 
reverent     emphasis     to     every  vooal 
phrase.    There  are  those  who  still  be- 
I  lleve  In  the  literal  Inspiration  of  Wag- 
1  ner.    And  some  of  the  dangers  of  this 
attitude  of  mind  were  apparent  in  the 
'  performance.    Nevertheless,  these  were 
the  defects  of  a  finely  conscientious  at- 
'  tempt  to  do  justice  to  the  lofty  concep- 
:  tion  of  the  work,  and  on  the  whole  It 
j  must  be  said  that  the  result  was  worthy 
1  of  Its  aim.— London  Times. 


BALZAC'S  VAUTRIN  THE 
HERO  OF  A  PARISIAN  PLAY 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  stage 
wrote  on  May  21  about  "Vautrin." 

It  is  a  difficult  and  thankless  task  to 
dramatize  the  works  of  a  great  novelist. 
Rarely  does  It  succeed.  The  characters 
of  the  book  are  too  vivid  in  our  Imagina- 
Uon;  we  are  too  eager  to  see  this  and 

Ithat  Incident  upon  the  stage,  and  the  re- 
duced and  mutilated  version  leaves  us 
i  inevitably  disappointed.    Even  the  ac- 
tors, however  great,  rarely  come  up  to 
our  expectations.     Have  you  ever  no- 
itlced  how,  when  one  comes  across  an  11-  ] 
ilustrated  edition  of  a  favorite  novel,  one 
Is   Invariably  shocked   and  dissatisfied; 
'by  the  artist's  conception  of  the  char-  | 
acters?     So  also  In  the  theatre.    Yet,  | 
taken   all   this   Into   account,    M.  Ed- 
mond  Gulrand'g  dramatization  of  Bal- 
zac's characters  is  not  altogether  with- 
out merit.    He  shows  us  Vautrin,  the  ex- 
convlct,  befriending   young  Rubempre, 
who  was  about  to  commit  suicide.  Vau- 
trin introduces  him  to  Rastignac,  and 
the  young  poet  also  meets  and  falls  In 
love  -with  Esther  Gobseck.  a  courtizan 
with  something  of  the  heart  of  la  Dame 
.aux  Camelias.   Their  love  scene  together 
I  Is   charming,   delicately   played  by  M. 
^  Fresney  and  Mile.  Ventura.    But  Mile, 
de  Grandlleu  is  also  in  love  with  Rubem- 
pre.   "She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Procour- 
eur-General,  and  Rubempre,  who  Is  am- 
;  bitious,  agrees  to  the  marriage.  He 
must,  however,  recover  the  lost  Rubem- 
,pre  estate.    Vautrin  forces  poor  Esther 
Gobseck  to  obtain  the  money  from  her 
Irich  suitor,  Nuoingen,  after  which  she 
kills  herself.    And  the  heartbroken  Ru- 
Ibempre,  arrested  with  Vautrin,  as  the 
convict's  accomplice,  commits  suicide  in 
'turn.   In  Balzac's  novel,  Rubempre  com- 
imits  suicide  In  the  prison  of  the  Coci- 
Iciergerie,  just  as  Mme.  de  Cerizy  arrives 
'with  his  release.     The  Comedie-Fran- 
calse  presents  "Vautrin"  with  becoming 
Icare.   M.  de  Feraudy  Is  more  genial  than 
sinister,  more  paternal  than  powerful  in 
the  title-role;  but  he  plays  with  ftnese 
and  emotion.    M.  Fresnay  is  romantic  ^ 
without  exaggeration,  and  Mile.  Ventura  ' 
'  is  a  truly  Balzaolen  figure,  prettily  of 
ithe  period.    M.  d'Ines  is  also  excellent. 


|.'>sujnii',  all  Iho  .suluc-llon  and  injn'.'iy 
of  the  wild  was  hftr's;  all  the  feminine  [ 
fascination  and  sense  of  tragedy.  What  ' 
an  admirable  pantomlmlst  she  lal"  | 

Our  Paris  correspondent  writes:  Paris 
has  now  another  theatre  In  the  Rue 
Collsee.    It   Is   the   Theatre  Raymond 
Duncan,  and  Is  controlled  by  the  artist 
land  eccentric  philosopher  of  that  name 
'who  walks  about  I'arls  streets  In  Aack- 
cloth  and  sandals.  The  theatre  promises 
to  bo  strikingly  novel,  both  In  point  of 
performances  and  decorations.  At  a  re- 
ception held  there  to  celebrate  Its  open- 
ing, the  members  of  Mr.  Duncan's  com- 
pany gave  exhibitions  of  classical  danc- 
ing, and  some  remarkable  choral  num- 
bers were  rendered.    They  were  rather 
like  dirges,  and  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Arab  chants,  the  kind  of  music.  In  fact, 
quite  unlikely  to  be  appreciated  by  any 
but  those  who  have  carefully  cultivated 
a  taste  for  It.    The  decorations  of  the  ; 
theatre,  not  yet  quite  completed,  are  at  ' 
once   daring  and   artistic.    Against   a  j 
back  ground  of  black,  grey,  and  mauve  ! 
are  decorative  panels  of.  futurist  effects,  1 
full  of  bright  colors  and  strange  forms.  , 
This  theatre  clearly  Is  to  be  described 
as  very  advanced  art.   Its  first  presen- 
tation will  be  a  "realist  drama"  by  Ray-  ' 
mond    Duncan.  —  London    Daily  Tele- 
graph. 
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rather  long  tfrawn  out.  The  linked 
■wselness  was  certainly  th^re,  but  even 
that  cannot  be  drawn  out  too  long 
without  becoming  a  little  tlreMome." 

"The  Rnrond  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  has 
boen  made  Into  a  film  by  an  Italian 
company  working  at  Rome  and  In  Eng- 
land. "Mls.s  Plna  Menlrholll  as  Paula 
presents  a  groat  temperamental  Study, 
which  Is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
production."  She  played  Elleon  when 
Mme.  Duse  played  Paula  In  the  Italian 
stage  version.  Thf>  Times  says  of  the 
film,  having  praised  the  company:  "It 
1m  a  little  obvious  at  times  that  one  has 
been  taken  direct  from  a  Ijondon  street 
or  the  front  at  Brighton  Into  an  Italian 
interior,  and  there  are  some  minor 
errors  of  detail,  such  as  the  high- 
heeled  evening  shoes  worn  In  one  scene 
by  Sir  George  Orreyed,  and  the  Incor- 
rect mode  of  address  used  on  a  letter 
sent  to  that  gentAeman's  wife;  but 
these  do  not  prevent  the  film  from  be- 
ing a  notably  strong  and  beautiful  pro- 
duction. The  forthcoming  revival  of 
the  play  Id  London  gives  it  additional 
interest." 


The  correspondent  says  of  "Ce  que 
L'on  dit  aux  Femmes: 

"TRISTAN  BERNARD'S  new  comedy, 
presented  on  Thursday  at  the  Capucins, 
■  bears  a  pretty  title.    It  might  have  been 
;a  charming   sentimental   and  satirical 
comedy  of  feminine  coquetry  and  male 
'cowardice;    but   M.    Bernard's  idea  of 
!what  we  say  to  women  is  singularly 
different  from  our  own.    Indeed,  he  tells 
us  very  little  of  what  we  say  or  should 
say.     The   thinnest   of    themes,  well 
worn  by  previous  playwrights,  is  mere- 
ly adorned  by  some  of  M.  Tristan  Ber- 
nard's dialogue,  which,  like  his  conver- 
sation, has  many  quaint  touches.  But 
the  plot  and  characters  savour  strongly 
of  farce.    Henri,  a  youth,  is  eng-aged  to 
Lucette.    His  wealthj-  and  cantonkerous 
old  uncle  returns  from  America  to  in- 
form him  that  he  will  take  him  Into 
partnership  only  on  condition  that  Henri 
becomes  the  lover  of  Fernande  Pemis- 
sler.      For  the  uncle  believes  that  Pe- 
missier  was  responsible  for  his  domestic 
trouble  in  the  past,  and  he  wishes  to 
be  avenged.    Henri  canjiat  marry  with- 
out his  uncle's  money,  but  Fernande  is 
'the  godmother  of  his  fiance.     In  his 
perplexity  he  tells  Fernande  the  sltua- • 
ition,  and  as  a  motor  accident  leaves  • 
I  them  alone  all  that  evening,  he  is  led 
to  make  love  to  her,  and  she  yields  to 
him.    Next  morning,  the  champagne  and  1 
the  situation  having  cleared,  Henri  re-  , 
turns    to    his    fiance.     The  characters 
are  very  sketchy,  and  their  actions  are  j 
decidedly    Inconsistent.      Mile.  Jeanne 
Provost    Js    a   beautiful    and  graceful 
coquette,  who  rather  belles  Fernande' s 
reputation  of  austerity.     M.  Paul  Ber- 
nard Is  not  at  his  best  as  the  artificial 
lover.    Mr.  Cousin  contributes  most  of 
the  laughter  as  the  cantankerous  uncle, 
and  Mme.  Merlndol  Is  amusing  as  the 
Indecorous  cook." 

THIS  CORRESPONDENT  voices  the 
opinion  that  the  Russian  Ballet  is  not 
what  it  was. 

Mme.  Trouhanowa  In  her  entertain- 
ment at  the  Salle  Gavlan  gave  several 
Russian  dances  "with  her  bewitching 
charm   and  joyousness.    She  was  es- 


ST.  JOHN  ERVINE  AND  THE  FILM 
PROBLEM.    OTHER  NOTES 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervlne  said  that  there 
was  no  kinsliip  between  the  moving 
picture  and  the  stage  play;  It  was  no 
good"  condemning  the  pictures  and  say- 
ing they  wofild  not  notice  them.  The 
manufacture  ot  them  had  become  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  in  the 
world.  The  cinema  had  coma  to  stay, 

and  they  were  not  going  to  do  any 
good  either  to  the  moving  picture  or 
the  theatre  by  pretending  that  it  was 
not    there.   Their   job    was   to    see  if 
somehow  or  other  they  could  not  make 
it  a  better  thing  than  it  was.   On  its 
mechanical  side  it  was  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  they  could  imagine  it  to  be,  but 
practically  no  attention  had  been  paid 
'to   the     intellectual     side.   The  great 
crime  of  the  cinema  was  that  it  was 
'idestroying  the  Imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  going  to  see  it.  Every- 
thing was  arrangted  so  that  there  was 
no  need  for  the  spectator  to  think  for 
himself.   It  Insisted  on  detail  and  there- 
by stifled  Imagination.   In  the  health- 
jlest  period  of  this  country  the  English 
people   produced   great   tragedies.  The 
I  surest  sign  of  decadence  was  that  it 
'could  not  bear  to  witness  tragedy  and 
could  only  enjoy  trivial  entertainment_ 
The  rise)  to  popularity,  for  Instance,  of 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Dell  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  war.   Two  million  people 
read  her  works  and  saw  nothing  ridicu- 
lous in  them,  because  they  had  been  ac- 
] customed  to  see  equally  ridiculous  stuff 
'in  the  cinemas.   In  England  today  we 
had  a  generation  which  when  the  war 
began  #tvere  14  or  15  years  of  age.  It 
is  now  adult,  but  spiritually  and  men- 
tally is  was  still  in  the  condition  that 
is  was  before   the  war.   The  cinema, 
ithough   U  could  not  kill  Imagination, 
could  hold  it  in  chains,  and  their  task 
was  to   remove   those   chains,  though 
that  could  not  be  done  by  coming  to 
conferences  and  sneering  at  the  films. 


It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd,  to  say 
that  the  less  a  film  costs  the  better  It 
1,.,  or  vice-versa,  yet,  though  It  is 
treading  on  rather  delicate  ground,  it 
is  a  fact  that,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, "Carnival,"  the  best  British 
films  so  far,  have  probably  been  the 
cheapest  to  produce.  All  sorts  of  rea- 
sons are  put  forward  for  the  compara- 
tively poor  results  attained  by  the 
Britrsh  producers,  the  chief  among 
them  being  the  fickleness  of  the  climate 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  only  about 
4000  cinema  theatres  In  this  counfy 
Instead  of  the  15,000  in  the  Un^ed 
States.  Neither  reason  Is  valid.  One 
of  the  latest  American  films  in  which 
Lyn  Harding  plays  the  Pf"  °*  "^^^^ 
VIII.  was  made  exclusively  inside  the 
studio,  that  is  to  say.  with  artificial 
lighting  which  might  be  found  In  a 
London  studio  quite  as  easily  as  In 
New  York.  As  for  the  second  reason. 
Sweden.^blch  can  boast  of 
than  edo^theatres  herself,  has  leaped 
into  the  very  first  rank  as  a  producer 
of  screen-plays  for  the  world  market.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph, 

I  

"THE   BOHEMIAN   GIRL"  ha'S  been 
turned  Into  a  film  play  produced  by 
Alliajice  in  London,  with  a  remarkable 
cast,  including  Gladys  Cooper  (AJline), 
Constance  Collier.  Aubrey  Smith  Ivor 
.  Novello.  Henry  Vibart  and  Ellen  Terry 
.  who  played  a  small  part.  "The  score  of 
■  the  opera  Is  used  both  freely  and  skil- 
i  fuUv,  and  it  was  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  first  ovation  which  occurred 
J  during  its  showing  was  due  to  the  music 
and  not  to  the  film  itself.    R  took  place 
when   the  bank   struck  up   that  very 
familiar  melody,  *I  Dreamed  I  Dwelt  in 
Marble  Halls.'   There  cannot  have  been 
anybody  In  the  audience  who  had  not 
heard    that    song,   and   they   were  so 
pleased  to  recognize  an  old  friend  In 
its    correct    surroundings    that  they 
cheered   loudly.     The    producer  made 
I  the  imost  of  his  opportunities,  and  the 
!  playing  ot  the  song  was  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
i  in  the  film.    The  only  fault  to  be  found 
I  with  the  production  was  that  it  was 


SEVENTH  WEEK  OF  POPS 

Tomorrow  will  be  New  England  Con- 
I  servatory  of  Music  Night  at  the  Pop 
concerts  In  Symphony  Hall.    The  con- 
i  cert  win  also  be  open  to  the  public,  as 
I  well  as  every  other  night  of  the  week, 
\  except  Friday,  June  16,  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  convention  of  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs. 

Mr.  Jacchla  and  the  famous  Pops 
j)rche8tra  will  be  heard  In  the  following 
program: 

MONDAT. 

Hunsarlan    March   Berllox 

Overture    to    "The    Merry    Wives  ot 

Windsor"   Nloolal 

Scherzo,      "A      Midsummer  Night's 

Dream"   Mendelssohn 

Fantasia,    "Lohensrln"   Wagner 

Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  "Iris" . .  .Ma-scagnl 

Waltz,    "EJverywoman"    ,  Chadwick 

"Fantomes"   Chalott 

Cortege  H.  M.  Dunham 

Finale  of  'iScheherozade"  

Hlmsky-Korsakov 

Minuet   Boccherlnl 

Polooalss  from  "Bugen  Onegin"  

Tchaikovsky 

TUESDAY. 
Pomp  and  Circumstance  (with  organ) 

Elgar 

Overture,    "In   Bohemia"  Hadley 

Indian  Summer,  an  American  Idyl... 

Herbert 

Fantasia,    "Carmen"  Bizet 

Finlandia   ■S«lb«l'/i« 

Noel  from  the  Sym^SuKjlc  Sketches. . 

Chadwick 

Butterfly   Densmore 

Overturo  to  "Tannhausor"  Wagner 

Dance  ot  the  Hours  from    "La  Glo- 

conda"   Ponchlelll 

Waltz,  "Wine.  Woman  and  Song" .  Strauss 

P.hapsody.    "Espana"   Chabrler 

WEDNESDAY. 

March.   •T'ather   ot  Victory"  Ganne 

Overture,    "The   Beautiful  Galathea" 

Strppe 

Waltz,   "Dornroeschen"   Tchaikovsky 

Fantasia.    "La    Tosca"...  Puccini 

Second   Hungarian  Rhapsody  Liszt 

By  the  Waters  of  Mlnnetonka..  .Lleurance 
Spanish  Dance,  "Panaderos"  .  . . -Glazunov 
Ride    of    the    Valkyries    from  "The 

Valkyrie"   Wagner 

Dance  if  the  Hours  from  "L*  GI0- 

eonda"   Poncihlelll 

Serenade,    "Lea    Millions  d'Arlequin" 

Drlgo 

Entrance  of  the  Boyards  Halvorsen 

THURSDAY. 
A  program  ot  Dance  Muslo. 
Polonaise    from    "Eugen  Onegin".... 

Tchaikovsky 

Waltz.    ••Eetudlantlna"   Waldteufe! 

Gavotte   Jacchia 

Polovtsian      Dances      from      "Prince  | 
Igor"   ,,^,...^M.jL<,  •Borodin 

I  Bacchanale  ("The  Venusberg")  from 

"Tannhauser"   ••  •  wagner 

Minuet   •  .Boccherlnl 

Scarf  Dance  from  "Calllrhoe".Chaminade 

Plavolnc   Dance  Op.  46.   No.  3  Dvoralc 

From   the   Ballet    "Sylvia'..^  Deljbes 

a.    Les  Chasseressee.    b.   Cortege  t»o 
Bacchus.  , 

Tango,   "Cigarette"    Densmore 

Gypsy  Dance  from  "Carmen"  Bizei 

SATUItDAY 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  Sousa 

Overture,    "Koman  Carnival"  Berlioz 

Waltz,  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
ube" Strauss 

Fantasia,  "Pa«llacci"  Leoncavello 

Star  Spangled  Banner 

Rhapsodv,  "Espana"  ,.. Chabrler 

Violin  solo:  Mr.  Theodorowlcz 

"Heart   Wounds"  Grieg 

Ouverture  Solennelle.  "1812".  .Tchafkovskv 
Selection.  "Tihe  Last  Waltz"  Strauss 


Dirge 


.Seydcl 

can  Military  Fantasy^ ^. .  .RolHiisoa 

MR.  MARtiNO'S  CONCERT 

Those  who  like  the  unu5,ual  will  be 
interested  In  a  concert  of  ancient  music 
to  be  given  this  evening  at  the  Ht. 
James  Theatre.  An  orchestra  appear- 
ing In  the  costumes  of  the  17th  century 
will  play  by  candelight  music  that  has 
not  been  heard  in  this  country.  Raffaels 
Martino,  director  of  the  Italian  Sj-nj- 
phony  Orchestra,  will  conduct.  Among 
the  Interesting  old  scores  Mr.  icarcmo 
has  unearthed  Is  a  Concerto,  by  Felice 
Dall  Abaco. 

This  concerto,  for  Instance,  has  not 
been  played  since  It  was  written  some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  160Os.  An- 

\  other  Is  the  Largo  of  Arcapelo  Corelll. 

!  A  Passacaglia  by  Lulll  and  other  pieces 

j  b.v  men  equally  as  famous  In  their  time 

(  will  be  introduced^  

The  soloist  of  the  evening  will  bo 
Ella  Kolar.  soprano,  whose  interpreta- 
t  cn  of  the  old  arias  is  being  looked  for- 
ward to  by  many  of  our  most  exacting 
critics. 


i  ok 

A 


(Tood  old  Doc  Evans  says  thai  the  first 
'htub  In  America  was  bultt  In  1842  j 
1  set  up  In  Cincinnati,  wherw  lt  did  not 
f-et  with  approval.    Ha  quotes  from 
he  Story  of  the  Bath."  Who  wrote  It? 
-na    master   plumber,    perhaps,  who 
a  J  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  colle- 
giate  education    and   was  acquainted 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  and 
■nlllar  with  >I.  Alfred  Franklin's  de- 
.  iptlon  of  Parisian  baths  in  and  before 
-  18th  century— though  MIchelet  de- 
:  Ibed  one  of  these  centurles-or  was  It 
the  period  In  which  Henry  the  Fourth 
lulged  in  gallantries  of  ev<ery  descrip- 
,11?— as  the  one  without  a  bath. 
Dr.   Evans  speaks  of  Thompson  as 
ildlng  the  bathtub  in  Cincinnati— but 
the  e.\cellent  Thompson  the  first  to 
ake  practical  use  of  It?   Who  was  the 
rst?    But  who  was  the  first  to  eat  ai 
;\v  oyster?   As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  re-| 
arked  in   his  stateSy  mann^er:  "Thei 
iqulty  of  oblivion   blindly  scattereth, 
■  r  poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory 
I  men  without  distinction  to  merits  of 
.  rpetulty." 

When  did  Boston  make  "batOilng  illegal 
.oept  under  pliysicians"  prescriptions''? 
Of   course.   Dr.  Evans   mentions  the 
ahs  of  the  ancient  Romans  as  repre- 
.  nting  the   last   word   in  cSvilization. 
The  Roman  baths  are  not  equalled  by 
•i.ose  of  today."    Bui.  aear  sir.  baths 
>  f-rf-  for  a  time  In  dlsta-vor.  Athenaeus 
i,e  "learned  Greek  who  hved  at  Alexan. 
i.ia  and  later  at   Rome,   speaking  of 
aths.    said:    "Things   which  formerly 
,ien  would  not  have  permitted  to  exist 
inside  a  city."    He  quoted  Antlphanes. 
a  dramatist  who  died  in  330  B.  C: 
!  Plague  take  the  bath:!  just  see  the  plight 
In  which  the  thing  has  left  me. 
It  seems  t'  have  boiled  me  up,  and  quite 

Of  strength  and  nerve  bereft,  me. 
Don't  touch  me,   curst  was   he  who 

taught  a 
Man  to  soak  in  boiling  water. 

And  Hermlppus.  a  comic  poet,  who  at- 
tacked  Pericles  and  Aspasla: 
As  to  mischievous  habits.  If  you  ask  my 

I  say  there  are  two  common  Kinds  of 
self-slaughter. 
One,   constantly   pouring   strong  wine 
down  your  throat. 
T'other  plunging  In  up  to  your' throat 

In  hot  water. 
TVe  well  remember  the  fate  of  the  first 
familv  to  have  a  set  bathtub  in  our  lit- 
tle village  of  the  sixties.    Because  they 
installed  one,  and  because  they  dined  at 

o'clock  they  were  considered  as  put-  | 
Mng  on  airs,  stuck-up.  And  yet  this 
'amlly  used  the  tub  only  on  Saturday  i 
nights..  In  our  boyhood,  visiting  In  Ver- 
mont, the  scene  of  action  was  the  kitch- 
en with  a  brick  floor.  The  washtub 
awaited  our  rebellious  body.  The  hot 
water  was  poured  In  from  a  teakettle. 

0  the  world  went  very  well  then. 
Shun  the  man  who  Is  constantly  eay- , 

ing:  "After  my  bath."  Ten  to  on©  he 
had  not  taken  it.  ^  .  . 

We  have  Just  read  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Balrd.  lecturer  of  the  Col- 

1  lege  of  Phvslcal  Culture;   A  bath  ofice  a 

I  week  Is  all  that  any  one  needs.  Mr. 

'  Balrd,  w©  are  Informed,  was  once  the 

!  coach  for  athletics  at  Tufts. 

!  HOLIDAY  MOODS 

'       (From  the  Katlon  and  th«  Atheneenin) 
j    Lite  l9  like  the  story  of  the  slave-glrl 
!  In  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  who  leapt  from 
lone  Ice-floe  to  another  In  the  river  to 

escape  her  hunter  on  the  shore. 
Most  people  are  tactful  when  they  dare 

not  be  anything  else. 

1  If  no  one  had  ever  kissed  and  told, ' 
poetry  and  art  would  never  have  ex- ^ 

Isted.  t 
Oh,  fools  and  pedants,  who  think  that ' 
because  the  wise  man  Is  discreet  for 
others,  he  will  never  be  indiscreet  for 
himself  I  ' 

Dogs  and  children  make  cnpooard  love 
look  perfect,  because  they  never  dis- 
guise It. 

The  good  controversialist  Is  he  who 
knows  exactly  how  true  the  other  side  la. 

The  Jews  were  the  first  Christians.  If 
seems  quite  possible  that  they  will  be 
•  the  lasU   A  WAYFARER. 

INFORMATION  WANTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Franklin  Park  on  Schoolmaster's 
Hill  Is  a  bronze  tablet  stating  that  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  taught  and  communed 
near  that  spot  Where  was  the  school 
situated  In  which  he  taught?  Where 
I  aid  he  live  or  board?  X.  Y.  Z. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  yoti  dlsorlml 
'  na'.e  between  living  and  boarding.    Is  It 
i  not  possible   that  a  life  of  Emerson 
I  would  give  you  the   Information  you 
•  crave? — Eld. 

'  As  the  World  Wags; 

"Miss  Mae  Pickett  la  a  recent  aad 


valuab'  .  ■   She  Is  an 

cxcenen  "  <^le'*'-  «- 

hibltlons  of  the  toe  are  always  weU  re- 
ceived."— LanTcnce  Bun. 

I  Just  hate  to  criticize  this  myself,  hut 
you  Mae  Pickett  to  P'eces. 
'  MARGARET  O.  ORB. 

Liawrenoe. 


THAT  BOILED  DINNER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  New  England  boiled  dinner  li 
listed  on  every  bill  of  fare  In  Boston. 
I  think.  If  a  man  or  woman  really 
walks,  works,  thinks,  or  otherwise  takes 
enough  dally  exercise  he  or  she  will 
relish  this  dinner  on  almost  every 
Thursday.  That  was  the  day  the  old 
Thomdlke  dinners  drew  the  crowds. 
Hang  the  pate  de  fol  gras!  Away  with 
the  meringue  panache  and  the  soda- 
fountain  stuflT!  They  are  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  complexion.  Carrots, 
turnips  and  cabbage  for  the  clear  skin. 
Boston.  ^ 

DR.  HOLMES  ONCE  ASKEDl  WHAT 
WAS  THE  COSINE  OF  NOAH'S  ARK 
As  the  World  Wags: 

When  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  Sa«d 
of  Clamport,  comes  to  "P"  In  his  colos- 
sal pot-pourri  of  human  knowledge,  he 
undoubtedly  will  have  something  to  say 
of  puns  and  punsters.  Perhaps  he  would 
be  Interested  In  one  or  two  Illustra- 
tions. Of  quasl-classlo  character  Is  the 
story  of  the  student  found  Ul  Iji  bed, 
who  responded  to  the  Inquiry.  "Are  you 
pick?"  "Sio  sum"  (using  the  old  Eng- 
lish pronunciation).  Then  there  Is  the 
other  student  who  appeared  In  class 
with  a  much  distended  cheek.  "Quid 
est  hoc?"  demanded  the  Indignant  pro- 
fessor   "Hoo  est  quid,"  was  the  reply. 

Dunias  the  elder  once  made  a  famous 
pun  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  bear- 
ing translation  Into  English  and  re- 
ta,lnlng  Its  pungency.  . 

Speaking  of  having  a  choice  of  seats, 
he  said:  "Quand  je  monte  en  diligence, 
le^  m'aesled  toujours  sur  le  derriere." 
Then  he  added:  "However.  I  do  that, 
too  m  a  single-seated  vehicle."  By 
taking  a  little  liberty  with  the  dative, 
this  can  also  be  expressed  In  German: 
"So  setze  Ich  mlch  auf  dem  Hintern.  ' 

SUBSCRIBER. 

p  9  Can  you  possibly  obtain  for  me 
an  "interview  with  Mr.  Johnson?  There 
are  some  matters  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  with  him.  My  latest  letter  to  him 
was  returned  through  the  malls, 
marked:  "No  longer  in  Clamport."  The 
flap  looked  as  If  It  had  been  steamed 
and  regummed.  ,  >   .   

ANCIENT  CONCERT  AT 
ST.  JAMES  THEATRi 

Italian  18th  Century  Orchestra^ Gire 
Its  First  Performance 

Last  evening  the  Italian  18th  Centur 
orchestra,  Raffaelo  Martlno,  director 
gave  Its  first  performance,  at  the  S( 
James  Theatre,  In  a  concert  of  anclenj 
music. 

The  concert  was  unique  and  artistic 
The  entire  orchestra  appeared  in  th 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  colonla 
days  and  played  by  candlelight  Th' 
program  comprised  music  of  the  17tl 
and  18th  centuries  and  many  score: 
were  heard  last  evening  for  the  firs 
times  since  they  were  written,  as  faj 
back  as  early  In  IfiOO. 

The  first  number,  "Concerto  Da 
Chlesa"  (church  concert),  by  Felice 
Dair  Abaco.  who  lived  In  1600,  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Introno  All"  Idol  Mlo,"  by 
JIarco  Antonio  Cestl.  and  "Sebben 
Credole,"  hy  Antonio  Caldara,  two  old 
arias  sung  by  the  soUst,  Miss  Ella 
Kolar.  who  although  somewhat  out  of 
the  picture  sang  after  a  fashion  that 
was  pleasing  to  all.  Other  numbers 
particularly  worthy  of  mention  were 
"Passacaglla"  by  Olan  Battlsta  Lulll, 
In  which  two  flutes  and  English  horn 
sounded  back  stage. 

The  one  piece  on  the  program  that 
has  been  played  in  this  country  before 
was  "Concerto  In  La  Minore,"  which 
was  introduced  here  by  the  famous, 
Toscanlni.  This  number  met  with  even 
greater  success  last  evening,  due  per- 
haps to  the  unusual  setting  In  which 
lit  was  played.  The  surprise  of  the 
evening  was  the  "Zlnfonla"  from  the 
opera  "Eurldlce,"  by  Jacopo  Peri,  the 
first  Instrumental  fragment  to  bear  the 
name  of  Symphony.  It  Is  from  this 
score  that  our  present  symphony  has 
developed.  "Zinfonla"  was  written  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  and, 
to  carry  out  the  Idea  that  It  was  re- 
turning from  this  period.  Mr.  Martlno 
had  It  played  by  three  flutes  behind  the 
scenes. 


"PODIATRY" 
Dr.  Maurice  J.  Lewi  of  New  York  pur- 
poses to  raise  the  standard  of  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  profession  of  corn- 
cutting.  He  Is  not  even  satisfied  with  I 
the  more  genteel  term  "chiropody";  he 
prefers  "podiatry." 

He  left  the  state  board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers some  years  ago  to  become  pre.^- 
ident  of  the  First  Institute  of  Podiatry. 
"Some  of  his  friends  shook  their  heads. 
'A  splendid  man  gone  wrong."  they  said. 
'He  Is  working  on  barren  soil  '  "  ! 

This  was  an  ungenerous  reflection  on  K 
the  personal  habits  of  the  good  doctor's 
patients,  whether  the  soil  of  the  morel 
careless  was  barren  or  fertile.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  skilled 
or  bungling  operators  on   human  feet 
.were  known  as  corn-outters.    The  word' 
I  "chiropodist"  apparently  did  not  come  ; 
I  into   the  English    language    until   178D.  i 
When  Mr.  D.  Low  introduced  It  in  his 
octavo  volume,  "Chlropodolgia,  a  Scien-  > 
tific  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Corns.! 
Warts,  Onions   (sic),  with  a  detail  of 
the  most  successful  methods  of  .   .  ■ 
removing     all     deformations     of  the 
nails,  etc.."  chiropodist  then  meant  one 
who  treated  diseases  of  hands  and  feet. 
Later    it    was    restricted    to  drillers, 
plumbers,    cutters  on   feet.     The  new 
word  was  laughed  at  by  some,  as  by  a 
writer   in   the  European   magazine  of 
1785:     "Classic  lore   has  now  reached 
Davies   street,    the   residence    of  our 
Lucretian    'ohiropodisf    (anglioe  com- 
c'jtter).     But  whila  we  point   out  the 
absurdity   and   needless   affectation  of 
learning,  coining  of  new-fangled  deriva- 
tives on  every  occasion,  we  should  be 
sorry,"  etc. 

The  word  "pedicure,"  according  to  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  entered  our 
language  in  1842. 


BEFORE  CONAN  DOYLE 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
Gratian  du  Pont,  Sleur  de  Drusac  wrote 
a  poem  entitled  "Les  Controverses  des 
Sexes  Masculln  et  Feminin."  In  tni* 
poem  he  maintained  that  on  the  day  of 
resurrection  every  one  would  have  a 
fair  body,  wholly  free  from  spot,  blem- 
ish or  any  deformity.  And  .so  Sir  Ar- 
thur asserts,  if  we  do  not  misunder- 
stand him,  that  every  one  who  has  led 
a  respectable  life,  unselfishly,  and  with 
love  toward  all,  will  be  handsome,  If 
not  radiantly  so,  In  the  Beyond. 

But  the  Sdeur  de  Drusac  also  main- 
tained that  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
were  they  sei)arated  one  from  another 
by  1500  leagues,  would-  come  together 
on  that  day  to  form  a  whole.  Therefore 
Adam  would  take  the  rib  from  which 
Eve  was  made;  Eve  would  be  only  a 
rib;  she  would  cease  to  be  a  woman. 
This  would  happen  to  the  other  women, 
each  one  of  whom  would  be  an  Eve, 
while  every  man  would  be  an  Adam. 
The  learned  and  Ingenious  author  ar- 
grued  from  this  that  after  the  day  of 
resurrection  there  would  be  no  women 
an  v  where. 

Dryden  described  the  awful  scene:  , 
M'hen  rattling  bones  together  fly  j 
From  tlie  four  comers  of  the  sky,  ' 
When    sinews   o're   the   skeletons  are 
spread. 

Those  cloth'd  with  fleah,  and  life  In- 
spires the  dead 
but  he  had  evidently  not  read  Gratian 
du  Font's  poem:  for  that  "accomplished 
young  lady,"  Anne  Kiiligrew,  did  not 
become  a  rib;  she  went  before  the 
choir,  "as  harbinger  of  heav'n,  the  way 
to  show." 


la.".  a.-lt!r: 

Tliere  are  v  ~ 
oi  gossip.  His  volume,  "Tlie  Magic  of 
the  Horse-Shoe,"  published  here  In  1899, 
Is  valued  by  folklorlst.'s,  although  In  a 
letter  to  us  written  in  1907  he  wrote  of 
It  modestly:  "No  originality  is  claimed 
for  the  statements  made  therein,  but  it 
represents  somewhat  diligent  research 
during  several  years." 

"OUR  FIRST  MEN" 
We  should  put  "Old  Park  street  on  the  | 
shielf  where  stands  the  revised  edition 
(1846)  of  'Our  First  Men.'  A  Calendar 
of  wealth,  fashion  and  gentility,  con- 
taining a  list  of  those  persons  taxed  In 
the  city  of  Boston,  credibly  reported  to 
be  worth  $100,000;  with  biographical  no- 
tices of  the  principal  persons." 

It  Is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  48  pages. 
The  writer  contributed  an  amusing  pref- 
ace of  some  length,  and  at  times  he  was 
"real  sassy,"  as  he  was  in  his  annotat- 
ed catalogue.  "If  any  in  this  list  find 
that  curiosity  and  notice  obtrusive  and 
troublesome,  let  them  in  imitation  of 
some  rich  men  recorded  In  holy  writ, 
dlslncumber  themselves  of  their  prop- 
erty; let  them  distribute  their  goods 
among  the  poor;  and  we  will  warr.int 
they  shall  forwlth  .sink  into  obscurity, 
and  appear  no  more  in  this  list." 

The  "Calendar"  begins  with  e::-Presl- 
dent  John  Q.  Adams,  $100,000.  and  ends 
with  Wlnslow  Wright,  $100,000. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  from  the  I 
sketch  of  David  Sears— 31,500,000.  "We 
had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  Col. 
Sears  most  gallantly  serve?  his  country 
In  the  dusty  field,  as  commander  of  the 
Cadets,  braving  all  extreniitit^s  of  frost 
and  rain,  that  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Court  may  be  safely  escorted  on 
tjieir  perllou.s  march  from  the  State 
House  to  tile  Old  .South,  to  hear  the  an-  | 
nual  election  sermun.  The  cadets  con- 
sist, principally,  of  youn,r  sprigs  of  po-  i 
bility;  and  the  patriotic  and  high-souled 
endurance,  hy  lliem  and  their  com- 
mander, of  all  tho  e.\:tremitler,  of  wind 
and  weather,  in  this  arduous  service, 
never  can  be  cnoutU  commendtd."  I 


/ 


"I  hate  a  straightforward  feBow.  As 
Pinto  says,  if  every  man  were  straight- 
forward in  his  opinions,  there  would  be 
no  conversation.  The  fun  of  talk  is  to 
find  out  what  a  man  really  thinks,  and 
then  contrast  'It  with  the  enormous  lies 
he  has  been  telling  at  dinner,  and,  per- 
haps, all  his  life."- St  Aldegonde  in 
"Lothair." 


AND   YET   THERE    ARE  PACIFISTS 
;  ABROAD 

I  (From  the  Paxton.  111.,  Record) 

"The  Last  War  That  Will  Bring  the 
World  to  a.  Close"  is  the  subject  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  for  Sabbath 
night  The  world  Is  trying  to  have 
peace,  but  there  will  be  no  permanent 
peace.  All  these  conferences  at  Wash- 
ington. Genoa,  Paris  and  London  will 
not  stand  the  pressure,  and  finally  we 
win  see  all  the  world  in  a  combined 
fight,  when  the  armies  of  heaven  will  be 
opposed  by  the  armies  of  the  earth,  and 
the  latter  will  be  destroyed  and  their 
leaxJers  cast  Into  the  lake  of  fire.  The 
subject  is  very  wide  In  its  range.  Come  j 
early  ajid  get  a  good  seat. 

BATHTUBS  IN  BOSTON 

The  Herald  has  quoted  from  "The 
Story  of  the  Bath"  the  statement  that 
the  first  set  bathtub  was  Installed  at 
Cincinnati  in  1842.  Dr.  J.  Collins  War- 
ren. In  his  entertaining  reminiscences  of 
Park  street  (Boston),  pages  contributed 
to  "Old  Park  Street  and  Its  Vicinity," 
by  Dr.  Robert  Means  Lawrence,  tells  of 
illuminating  gas  being  Introduced  into 
all  the  rooms  of  his  parents'  house.  No. 
6  Park  street :  "The  first  Instance  of 
gas  being  used  In  a  private  dwelling- 
house  In  the  city."  The  event  was  men- 
tioned In  the  dally  newspapers.  Dr. 
Warren  adds :  "It  must  have  been  about 
this  time  also  (1848)  that  Cochltuate 
water  was  Introduced  Into  the  city.  The 
Installation  of  'fixed  basins'  In  every 
bedroom  was  then  considered  a  great 
advance  over  the  old  type  of  washstand. 
There  were  two  bathtubs,  which,  for  a 
house  with  less  tha,n  20  feet  frontage, 
was  considered  a  generous  supply.  .  .  . 
The  Imperfections  inseparable  from  the 
plumbing  of  those  days  soon  gave  ri.se 
to  complications  which  were  not  aiwa.vs 
compatible  with  an  Ideal  hygienic  stand- 
ard, and  finally  led  to  tho  abolishment  , 
of  the  "fixed  basin'  from  tho  sleeping, 
apsu'tment."  j 
Dr.  Lawrence's  volmne  ehould  Interest  I 


B.  F.KEITH'S  GIVES 
DIVERSIFIED  BILL 

Patron.s  or  Kf-itU  s  tlils  week  arc  driven 
a  diversified  entertainment  tlial  raiiK>  | 
well  witli  ■any  previous  bill  this  seasc-  j 
and  that  has.  Incidentally,  a  local  n^  l 
traction  in  the  persons  pf  Leo  F.  Rei.'- 
man  of   "Good  Morning  Dearie,"  and 
his  Hotel  Brunswick  Orchestra. 

Reisman  and  his  orchestra  scored  a 
IKronounccd  hit  last  night  and  It  was 
apparent  that  many  in  the  audience 
■were  those  who  had  danced  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  now-  well-known  organization 
and  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  plavers  In  a  theatre. 

The  entire  bill  is  a,  strong  one  in  songs, 
and  light  comedy.  The  principal  song- 
ster ia  Aileen  Stanley,  "the  phonograph 
elrl,"  a  favorite  in  BosUm.  Another 
song  number  is  that  of  Gertrude  Moody 
and  :Mary  Duncan,  in  light  and  heavy 
selections,  both  old  and  new 

George  Whiting  and  Sadie  Burt,  an- 
other a<  t  in   two,-  received  nearly  as 
'^warrn  approbation  as  the  Rcismau  or- 
chestra.    Miss  Burt  is  a  cute  person 
who  works  well  with  the  droll  Whiting. 

"The  Weak  Spot,"   a  short  oneract 
eom;.-  i«  exceedingly  well  done  an  dhas 
of  three  a  prime  character 
!,  ..rgarft  Hoffman.    Her  work 

1„  ,h,.s  little' thing  is  fl'-st-/^'^f^- 

Huston  Ray.  the  >-°V?,?'  f  wortl^ 
nianlst  furnishes  a  novel  bit  of  wortli 
whnfcntcrtainm.nt  in  combinatK...  wH 
a  reproducing  piano  on  ^hich  h>s  own 

recordings  are  P'-^-^^^^^^^^^C  are 
Verdi-Liszt     and  Massenei 
numbered  in  his  selections. 
"t'o TaTance  of  the  ^iU J« 
the  Faynes  in  a  conservatoAr  s^ft.  K 
T7i.«  ..,nd  Marv  Werner  m_>  mlrthle 


Roy 

"Topics  of  the  Day 
Fables"  in/ pictures.  « 


and  "Aesop's 


AS  the  city  of  Boston  will  apparent  > 
adopt  a  baby  hippopotamus  we  should 
all  know  something  about  its  structure, 
ftablts,  likes  and  dislikes.  Pe"""^'^ 
we  should  prefer  the  purchase  of  a  fe 
Bulbuls  for  the  Public  Gardens.  Tney 
would  take  up  less  room,  and  there 
would  be  less  expense  In  feeding  them. 

Good  old  Topsell  failed  us.  He  has 
little  to  say  about  the  Bquus  Fluv  a- 
tills  or  sea-horse  called  In  Greek  Hip-  . 

.  "It   la  a  most 

potomos,  except  that  u  because 
uglv  and  filthy  beast,  so  'called  because 
in  "his  voice  and  mane  he  je^*"^^^^^,^ 
horse."  Topsell  lu^'e"  ''hlfa 
men  of  his  time  who  aff«-'?^f  ^l^'^^* 
sc-a-horse  was  never  seen,  but  he  re 
produces  a  picture  ^l'^"  ° U  ng 

Colossus  in  the  Vatican  "P^f.f^^'"^ 
the  Nile  with  the  f f^''"fi 
crocodile,  beginning  at  Its  la''-  , 
of  doubtful  life,  for  it  1>^'"KS  fo'^h  and 
,  e.edeth  on  the  land,  and  bV  ^he  pro 
;„.rtion  of  the  leg..  It  seemeth  ratl^er 

t„  be  made  ^"'"f^/n/t/th  hot- 
TIE-;  for  In  the  night  it  „,^,, 
:;i^nd  f-ults,  foraging  into^^^"  ^T"' 


ming; 
ha> 
am' 


COBHt    of    />  ■ 

i  as  saying  i  • 
'■   lu  11  flaws  on  each  foro 
fjn  the  hinder  foot;  "the 
incl  full  of  teeth,  some  of 
o  roniarkabla";  the  haail  "as 
f  throe  oxen."    Emma  Phlpson 
Animal  Lore  of  Shakespeare's 
ays  that  there  is  no  record  of 
;r  specimen  of  the  hippopotamus 
liii'  i  roiight  to  lOnglaml  till  the  year 
is'iO,  "when  the  arrival  of  a  young  one 
:  t'lr  /.oolosloal  Gardens  caused  quite. 
>f  interest." 

'A-as  more  fortiiivate.    Old  Pliny 
Is  li    that  "Marcu.s  Scaurus  was  the 
St  man  who  In  his  plays  and  gam<^.s  1 
.It  ho  set  out  in  his  Aediloship  made 
V        'v    of  one   waterhorso   and  four 
1       i  :  ?>,  swimming  in  a  pool  or  moat 
:i,:t  •    i  !■  the  time  during  those  solemni- 
,03."    Pliny  added  that  the  beast's  hide 
A. IS  Impenetrable  unless  it  was  soaked 
■  1  water  or  some  liquor.    "Folk  say  thai 
setleth  down  beforehand  where  li 
11  pasture  and  feed  day  by  day;  ami 
len  he  sets  forward  to  any  field  foi 
s  relief  he  goeth  always  backward,  and 
IS  tracks  are  seen  leading  from  thence 
'  the  end  that  against  his  return  l* 
'ould  not  be  forelaid  nor  followed  by 
!s  footing." 

A  sagacious  beast.     To  quote  Pliny 
aln:   "The  river  horse  hath  taught 
ivsiclans  one  device  in  that  part  of 
,  ir  profession  called  surgery;  for  he 
uiing  himself  overgross  and   fat  by 
ison  of  his  high  feeding  so  continually 
is  forth  of  the  water  to  the  shore, 
i\ins  spied  afore  where  the  reeds  and  I 
ishcs  have  been  newly  cut:  and  where 
seeth  the  sharpest  cane  and  best' 
intcd,  he  sets  ^is  body  hard  unto  it, 
•  priclc  a  certain  vein  in  one  of  his 
.srs,  and  thus  by  letting  himself  blood 
iiiaketh  evacuation:  whereby  his  body, 
otherwise   Inclining    to    disceases  and 
maladies.  Is  well  eased  of  the  superflu- 
ous humor;  and  having  done  this,  he 
.stoppeth   the  orifice  again  with  mud. 
and  so  stauniheth  the  blood  and  healeth 
the  wound." 

Brunetlo  LaitinI,  who  died  In  1294, 
was  sure  that  the  hippopotamus  was  a 
fish.  Ibn  Batoutah,  whose  travels  were 
from  1325  to  1354,  does  not  add  to  our 
knowledge  except  by  his  description  of 
how  the  animal  is  best  caught. 

Yes,  oven  a  dozen  bulbuls  would  eat 
less  at  the  city's  expense  than  a  baby 
hippopotamus;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
bulbul  might  be  more  in  need  of  med- 
ical attendance,  if  Pliny's  tale  about 
the  river  liorse's  surgery  is  trustworthy. 
Thank  the  Lord,  we  are  not  sceptical. 


HAUNTED 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
In  a  letter  written  years  ago 
I  found  a  darling  phrase 
And  tliought  to  make  it  into  verse 
Some  day  of  coming  days. 

But  the  subtle  elf  has  fled  my  brain 
Though  it's  fair  wraith  haunts  me  still 
It  hovers  ever  ahout  my  heart 
I  pray  it  always  will. 
Worcester.         CLARISSA  BROOKS. 


MR.   BLACK,  PHOTOGRAPHER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  In  the 
discussion  in  The  Herald  of  late  con- 
cerning daguerreotypes  and  photographs. 
When  I  was  a  child  8  or  10  years  of  age, 
which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1850  or  1853,  an  artist  who  traveled 
from  place  to  place  in  a  car,  drawn  by 
horse,  settled  in  the  town  where  1 
lived.  My  parents  carried  their  four 
children  to  the  csr,  and  we  had  daguer- 
reotypes taken.  I  have  mine  now.  That 
must  have  been  nearly  the  last  of  that 
style  of  portrait,  for  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  photograph  that  has  on  the 
face  a  stamp  Ink'd  "Dec.  11,  1S53.  Proof 
to  be  returned."  Photographer's  name 
on  back — Blaclc,  173  Washington  street, 
Boston.  S.  R.  SMITH. 

Le.xington. 

VERY  INDETERMINATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Prom  Monthly  Bulletin  No.  35  of  Bos- 
'ton   Chapter  American   Association  of 
■■Sngineers:    "men   are  wanted  for  im- 
cdlate  work,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
alt  until  letters  have  been  sent  and 
replies  received,  to  find  out  just  who 
available." 

his  sentence  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
nderful  example  of  the  idea  ex- 
essed  by  the  word  "indeterminate" 
as  used  by  mathematicians.  Would  you 
iiKlge  the  period  of  time  referred  to  as 
."bout  zero,  or  getting  on  towards  In- 
finity? F.  F.  H. 
Norwood. 


•'BAB8'  "t  . 

■  ■   1       V.  ..rid  Wags: 

I  was  Btartled  when,  as  I  perused  your 
cfiluniii,  my  eyes  caught  the  caption, 
"111  Aberdeen."  Quickly  n  gastronomic 
inii.ipi-  appeared  before  mo  of  "Hahs' 
marmalude  oot  o'  the  wee  white 
I  roolt  frae  Dundee  and  kippered  hec- 
riiut."  I  would  ask  your  correspondent, 
Mr  W.  McRobhIe,  If  In  his  time  did  he 
.  \ -M-  hear  of  an  odd  character  who  went 
iimliM-  the  sobriquet  of  the  "Oramplan 
M.isher."  An  a  laddie  I  ran  Into  him 
fitru'llng  over  the  Grampians,  and  next 
time  occupying  a  box  at  Her  Majesty's 
Til.  ntre  during  a  performance  of  "Plna- 
fiir.r"  What  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  "Cauld  kail  frae  Aberdeen"? 

Roxbury.  JOCK  GORDON. 

The  only  phrase  about  "Cauld  kail" 
wo  can  find  Is  "Cauld  kail  het  again" 
— Ivcoth  warmed  up  again,  hence  a  ser- 
,,,,,,,  T-r  I'-li'iI  thf  second  time:  any  flat 
ill  of  an  y  t  ti  liii,'.  What 

//-    'J  12  1 

Travelers  leii  strange  tales.  In  Stock- 
holm, as  Mr.  Mark  Paul  Informs  us,  Is 
a  separate  staff  In  the  telephone  ex-  | 
change,  trained  to  gratify  every  wish  of  j 
a  subscriber.  "Wake  rae  at  «  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  please,  MIsa,"  says 
Mr.  Olsen  through  the  receiver  ae  he 
is  going  to  bed.  At  6  there  Is  a  per- 
sistent ringing  until  Olsen  Is  awake. 
Lawyers  and  physiciana  t^'ll  the  ex- 
change when  they  will  be  In  or  out 
the  next  day,  bo  that  cl.ants  can  be  In- 
formed about  ^ou^s  for  coiisultatlou. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  . 

This  benavjienca  might  be  eyercisod 
here — but  how  about  the  automatic  ma- 
chine? It  will  necessarily  be  heartless. 
The  subscriber  will  be  deprived  of  cer- 
tain pleasures:  the  ingenuity  in  differ- 
entiating between  "fi^'e  "  and  "nine"  in 
giving  a  number;  In  rolling  his  "r's"; 
in  picturing  an  operator  from  her  voice. 
"Automatic."  The  word  itself  Is  rigid, 
dry,  forbidding.  There  is  no  Juice  of 
human  kindness  In  It.  Better  the  flip- 
pant or  even  contemptuous^  answer  of 
the  operator. 

Automatic  or  non-automatio  tele- 
phone, the  "telaphlb"  list  should  be  near 
the  instrument,  a  present  help  in  time 
of  danger.  Anyone  that  is  suddenly 
invited  through  the  telephone  to  a  bore- 
some  dinner,  a  leg-tiring  reception,  a 
week-end  party  at  a  house  where  for- 
mal dress  is  required  for  an  8  o'clock 
dinner  and  servants  expect  large  tips 
seldom  has  the  presence  of  mind  to 
frame  a  reasonable  excuse  or  to  lie 
without  stammering.  All  those  ex- 
posed to  telephonic  dangers  should 
read  "My  Wife's  'Teiaphib'  List,"  one 
of  many  amusing  chapters  in  "The  No- 
tion Counter."  The  little  essays,  "a 
farrago  of  foibles,  being  notes  about 
nothing  by  Nobody"  appeared  first— 
that  is  many  of  them— in  the  Contrib- 
utor's Club  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Tliey  are  now  published  in  a  quaint 
and  attractive  binding  with  Italicizing 
Illustrations,  a  book  for  the  pocket, 
liammock,  dentist's  waiting  room,  or 
the  minutes  that  seem  halt-hours  when 
there  Is  an  unaccountable  delay  In 
serving  dinner.  The  book  will  be  a  Joy 
to  any  husband,  who,  reading  "My 
Wife's  Address  Book"  and  "My  Wife's 
Check-Book,"  will  say  to  himself  that 
his  own  adored  but  irresponsible  Ara- 
bella is  fhere  faithfully  depicted.  Nor 
do  husbands,  lords  of  creation,  go  un- 
scathed. 


"  Question— Wh<!  I« 

Answer— A  njlnd  envaloped  with  wlii 
Iters. 

Q. — Why  la  1'-  nec«wary  fo-  \ia  i. 
breathe? 

A.— In  a  rf>'"l  many  oasgn  It  Isn't. 
Q. — Describe  the  ( hief  reqtilrements  of 
a  manufacturing  execMtlve. 

A. — Must  havo  a  loud,  srnift  bark, 
smoke  a  blnrk  <-Ii;ar  that  amella  like  the 
Blue  works  burning  down,  keep  his  dogn 
on  the  desk.  Bwenr  at  the  help,  and 
yell,  "Well,  you  tell  them  blankety  blank 
pirales  that  we're  golnK  to  run  'em  off 
the  map." 

Q. — Describe  what  you  would  do  under 
these  clroumstanres:  You  are  a  sales- 
man making  every  effort  to  get  an  order 
Irom  a  big  nianufiiclurer  who  Is  mar- 
ried to  unusually  Jealous  wife.  One 
evening  you  see  this  prospective  cus- 
tomer dining  In  a  restaurant  with  a 
chorus  girl.    What  would  you  do? 

A. — I  would  have  the  chorus  girl  shoot 
Hhe  big  manufacturer,  then  I  would 
marry  the  Jealous  wife  and  become  the 
president  of  the  concern  for  which  I  had 
been  siilesman.  Then  I'd  call  up  the 
chorus  girl.  She  ought  to  be  out  of  Jail 
by  that  time. 
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1olili--  t  lnl,rU)HBiit  «aw,  I.eur.l 
all    noilB    of    »fii«e.n    i  Irlin:  t.',' 
wasli)  jilpen  und  poL^oiiiri;;  lh>.  . 
We    believe    the  «ame  ubjeciion 
raised  In  Park  street  and  other  etr. 
of  Bo«lon.  And.  so.  many  clung  to  ti.' 
F.ood  old-fashioned  bowl  and  pitcher  of 
generoun    proportions,    not    fho  dinky 
little   apparatus    still    found    In  some 
country  hotels  and  even  private  houses. 

"QOD  BLESS  OUR  HOME" 
The  Oxford  Leader  (Oxford.  la.)  re- 
cently gave  an  account  of  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  school  bttlldlng.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  Included  a  saxophone  solo 
and  a  prophecy  was: 

"The  Vfllue  of  a  Curse  In  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Miss  Keeney." 


PHELPSES  AND  OAK  PLACE 

-is  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  recent  letter  from  California  the 
writer  mentions  No.  5  Oak  Place  oft 
Oak  St.,  Boston  where  Prof,  Austin 
I'help.^  lived  about  1850,  and  where  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  Stewart  Phelps 
wrote  "Gates  Ajar." 

This  house  is  now  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Kievated  R.  R.  where  it  enters  the 
subway  at  Pleasant  street.  It  Is  now 
occupied  by  Italians.  Lithuanians  and 
Jew?.  ALFRED  T.  BAKER 

^iiam. 

Gates  Ajar"  was  first  published 

Vas  Miss  Phelps  then  living  in 
The   Ro.stnn    directory  of 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE   OLD  LADY 

(From  "The  Notion  Counter.") 
Today  the  most  flattering  tribute  we 
hear  paid  to  a  woman  In  the  seventies  is 
the  exclamation,  'How  young  she  looks!' 
And  it  Is  pitifully  true  that  she  looks 
much  younger  than  she  has  any  right  to  , 
look.    Her  figure  is  always  erect,  often  i 
slender,  and  generally  clad  according  to  ■ 
the  latest  dictum  from  the  Ftench  court  . 
of  fashion,  even  when  the  decree  goes  f 
forth  that  the  skirt  should  reach  mid- 
way between    knee    and    ankle.*  Her  j 
colfturo  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  het 
20-year-old  grand-daughter,  and  she  ap- 
pears cushioned  with  'ear  puffs'  or  bil- 
lowy with  Marcel  waves,  according  to 
her  frivolous  fancy.    A  stylish  hat  par- 
tially extinguishes  her  'restored'  coun- 
tenance.  .   .   .   The  other  day  a  girl  of 
IS  spoke  enthusiastically  of  her  grand- 
mother as  'a  perfect  corker,'  and  the 
painful  point  of  the  incident  is  tliat  the 
elderly  relative  was  pleased  with  the 
compliment." 

AUTHOR?  AUTHOR? 

Who  wrote  this  stanza  of  a  Horatian 
ode? 

Chipeco  thermos  dloxygen,  temeo  so- 
nora  tu-xedo 

Resinol  fiat  bacardi,  camera  ansoo 
wlieatena; 

Antiskid  pebeco  calox,  oleo  tyco  barom- 
eter 

Postum  nablsool 


FIRST  CLASS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  editorial  statement  that  to  the 
customary  omniscience  of  the  editor  the 
'•liapper"  has  not  yet  been  scientifically 
defined  has  panicked  mo  with  the 
thought  that  a  recent  casual  mention  of 
the  flapper  In  ornithological  connection 
would  not  be  understood,  and  as  clear- 
^  ness  Is  .«tlll  regarded  as  permissible  in 
the  common  prose  of  man  to  man,  dis- 
credited as  it  is  in  the  inspired  utter- 
ances of  our  current  poets,  let  It  be  now 
editorially  assimilated  that  in  original 
and  fundamental  meaning  the  flapper  Is 
a  young  wild  duck. 

I  have  an  old  sporting  print  of  "Flap- 
per Shooting  on  the  Norfolk  Broads," 
showing  the  English  sportsmen  In  high 
hats  and  cutaway  coats  shooting  from 
boats  with  long-barrelled  muzzle-load- 
ers at  little  ducks  skittering  along  the 
top  of  the  water.  Such  Is  the  flapper,  a 
little  duck  that's  wild.  , 

With  this  to  start,  front,  all  else  In  the 
current  controversy  and  comment  as  to 
the  flapper  should  be  better  understood. 
■Suggestion  of  the  web -footed,  aquatic 
habit  of  the  original  is  preserved  In  the 
arctic  overshoe  as  worn  In  the  Inclem- 
ent season,  and  the  one-piece  bathing 
suit.  That  of  Inadequacy  of  feathering  i 
in  the  various  and  sundry  items  that 
are  not  worn  at  all.  Small  Crustacea 
1  and  shellflsh  were  the  favorite  food  of 
the  flapper  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  So 
I  are  the  crab,  the  lobster  and  the  oyster 
I  the  favorite  food  of  the  flapper  of  Broad- 
way. The  chief  departure  from  the  days 
of  my  old  print  when  the  pursuit  of  the 
flapper  had  its  recognized  place  In  the 
English  calendar  of  sport  along  with 
cub-hunting  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
now  the  flappers  hi^nt  the  cubs  and  rec- 
iognlze  no  ,closed  season. 
I   Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL.  ADAMS. 

I  In  certain  English  counties  the  term 
i"flapper"  is  applied  to  a  young  partridge 
(Just  able  to  fly.  In  Berkshire,  a  girl  of 
(the  bread  and  butter  age  is  called  a 
jflapper.— Ed. 

j  FLIPPER-FLAPPER 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune) 
The  Flipper  and  the  Flapper 

Had  bel  n  dajiplng  half  the  night. 
Said  the  Flapper  to  the  Flipper: 

"Aren't  there  any  drinks  In  sight?" 

I  Said  the  Flipper  to  the  Flapperi 
"I'll  go  mix  one.  if  you'll  wait" 
Said  the  Flapper  to  the  Flipper; 
"Never  mind;  TU  taka  It  straight" 
M.  M.  S. 


/6  'fT- 


VERY    GOOD,     MR.     BONES,  THEN 
TELL  US,  PRAY,  WHAT 
IS   a  SOVIET? 

(The  Chicago  Tribune) 
Mr.  Edison  has  .isked  one  hundred  and 
fifty'  more   questions.     They  are  very 
eas'^. 


Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  In  his  reminis- 
cences of  Park  street  contributed  to 
Dr.  Robert  Means  Lawrence's  "Old 
Park  Street  and  Its  A'icinlty,"  says  of 
-house  No.  6:  "The  Installation  of  fixed 
basins"  In  every  bedroom  was  then 
considered  a  great  advance  over  the  old 
type  of  washstand." 

We  remember  a  man  who.  tlvlng  In 
our  little  village,  had  amassed  during 
the  civil  war  what  was  then  considered 
fortune.  He  built  a  huge  brick  house 
with  a  "mansard  <-oof,"  which  was  thefl 
considered  to  be  a  symbol  of  prosper- 
ity Banks  and  postoffices  were  thus 
roofed.  Our  Croesus  spent  much  money 
on  shrubbery,  and  his  lawn  was  also 
decorated  with  a  fountain,  an  iron 
stag  likewise  an  Iron  dog.  He  pur- 
chased books  by  the  yard— complete  sets, 
bound  as  a  rule  In  half-calf,  although 
the  American  Encyclopedia  was  In  full 
Russia.  Nearly  all  the  "standard 
authors"  were  represented.  But  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  the  admiration  of  the 
neighbors,  were  his  set  washbowls 
with  faucets  for  hot  and  cold  water  and 
a  practical  waste  pipe  In  the  bed-cham- 
bers. The  oldest  inhabitant,  however, 
shook  his  head.  To  him  the  set  wash- 
bowl was  dangerous  to  health.  There 
was  then  no  talk  of  germs;  pneumonia 
was  called  lung-fever,  and  appendicitis 
was  known  as  inflammation  of  the  bow- 
els to  our  leading  doctor,  who  took  snuff 
and  flicked  grains  off  his  elaborate  waist- 
coat whiie  he  talked  of  his  visit  to  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodle  In  London;   but  the 


CHARLES  MARTIN   LOEFFLER  AND 

CHILDREN  IN  MEDFIELD  ' 
As  the  World  Wags; 

It  Is  quite  possible  and  very  often 
true  that  to  the  majority  of  people,  and 
even  to  his  friends,  the  kind  deeds  of  a 
person  are  rarely  known  to  their  full 
extent. 

Especially  do  I  think  this  Is  true  of 
Charles  Martin  I/oeffler,  the  foremost 
composer  In  America  today. 

"He  Is  a  great  and  wonderful  mu- 
sician," his  friends  in  the  rauslo  world 
may  say  of  him  and  marvel  at  his  com- 
positions. 

However,  when  I  was  a  child,  al- 
though I  may  have  remotely  realized 
that  he  was  a  musical  genius,  what  I 
admired  hlra  for  mostly  was  his  love 
and  concern  for  the  children  In  the  little 
town  of  Medfleld,  where  he  spent  the 
summers  at  the  old  Sewall  house  on 
Main  street. 

As  my  godmother  lived  next  door,  1 
often  met  Mr.  Loeffler,  and  was  Invited 
in  more  than  once  to  s^ect  a  lovely  doll 
from  several  ttiat  he  had  arranged  on  a 
divan  ready  to  be  inspected  and  de- 
livered to  his  little  friends. 

He  also  had  a  very  pleasing  habit  of 
treating  the  children  whom  he  met 
about  town  to  Ice  cream.  Incidentally, 
as  1  was  riding  my  bicycle  one  day,  ! 
stopped  to  speak  with  him,  and  as  I 
had  not  the  time  necessary  to  eat  ice 
cream,  ho  promised  me  that  when  we 
met  again  he  would  buy  it  for  me.  How- 
ever, ne  must  have  forgotten  about  It, 
and,  childlike.  It  w^as  some  time  before 
I  recovered  from  my  disappointment. 

When  the  Unitarian  Church  held  Its 
fair  in  September  of  each  year,  he 
managed  to  have  the  boys  and  girls 
there,  meet  them  personally  and  con- 
duct small  groups  of  them  ground  to  th 
different  "surprise"  tables,  where  the> 
were  given  ice  cream  and  cakes  and 
small  change  that  they  might  "dive"  for 
presents  which  were  previously  wrapped 
in  paper  and  buried  In  mysterious  boxes 
of  sawdust. 

Mr.  Loeffler  Is  most  generous.  For 
no  remuneration,  he  chose  to  train  a 
choir  of  small  boys  for  St.  Edward's 
Catholic  Church.  I  wish  every  one 
reading  this  article  could  have  seen  him 
in  this  little  church  playing  the  organ 
and  directing  his  boys.  He  discovered 
that  the  boys  had  athletic  aspirations, 
and  straightway  formed  a  baseball  club, 
contributing  suits  and  so  forth. 

These  Medfield  boys  and  (girls,  now 
grown  up  and  quite  changed  in  appear- 
ance, when  they  meet  Mr.  Ijoeftler  in 
near-by  Boston  or  elsewhere  are  imme- 
diately recognized  by  him  and  he  aiwa: 
has  a  cheery  word  and  is  solicitoi; 
This  courtesy  makes  them  wonder  hc>  ■ 
although   they   recognized    him  Imm- 
diately,  as  he  does  not  change 'perco; 
tibly,  thty  could  have  been  timid  abo  , 
speaking  to  him  lest  they  disturb  h;; 
or  he  not  remember  them. 

That  the  people  of  Medfield  have  en- 
Joyed  several  fine  concerts  is  due  to  Mr. 


Loeffler's  popularity  and  his  ability  to 
attract  different  artists  to  the  town. 

He  now  makes  his  home  in  Medfield. 
His  life  may  have  changed  somewhat 
and  his  time  may  be  differently  em- 
ployed, still  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  Is 
as  happy  as  when,  after  a  rain,  he  and 
his  very  clever  Airedale,  Mike,  roamed 
over  the  fields  near  Noon  Hill  in  search 
of  mushrooms. 

"ONE  OF  THE  CHILDREN." 

ENTERING  INTO  THE  PART 
As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  farewell  supper,  presided  o\<: 
by  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry.  given  to  M; 
Vincent  Crummies  on  the  eve  of  his  A- 
parture  for  America,  the  recipient  of  V 
honor,  in  the  course  of  his  reminiscent 
said:   "We  had  a  flrst-tragedy  man 
our  company  once  who.  when  he  play 
Othe'.Io,  used  to  black  himself  all  ov 
But  that's  feeling  a  part  and  going  is. 
't  as  if  you  meant  it;-'it  isn't  usu.. 
more's  the  pity."  Unfortunately, 
Crummies  neglected  to  g.ve  the  n.-i 
of  the  artist  and  it  is  lost  in  obscur 
Boston.  S.  A.  M 

Artemus  Ward  said  that  Reuben  P 

tingill  was  contented  to  live  In  Wa- 
bury.  N.  H.,  a  peaceful  hamlet.  "He 

It  was  better  than  a  noisy  Otheilo.  T 
do  these  simple  children  of  nature 

In  .1  first-elass  manner." — Ed. 


•oston. 


.Nrr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  at  The 
Herald  office  yesterday  In  voluble 
mood.  He  said  he  purposed  to  read  a 
rood  deal  this  summer  and  not  neces- 
sarily with  reference  to  his  colossal 
work,  on  which,  according  to  his  own 
story,  he  labored  diligently  last  win- 
ter. He  told  us  he  should  read  "Moby 
6lck"  again,  dip  Into  Haklnyfs 
Voyages,  sail  again  with  George  Will- 
iam Curtis  on  the  Flying  Dutchman— 
the  account  of  that  voyage  and  the 
strange  paisengers.  Is  It  not  written  In 
choice  English  In  that  delightful  vol- 
ume, "Prue  and  I"?— Mr.  Johnson  is 
aware  that  some,  the  biographer  of 
Melville  among  them,  talk  earnestly 
about  the  •■symbolism"  In  "Moby  Dick," 
but  that  does  not  disturb  him;  he 
hlmseU  finds  "Moby  Dick"  only  the 
great epic  of  the  sea.  and  that  Is 
ivti^gh  for  him. 

We  asked  Mr.  Johnson  what  he  thought 
of  Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey's  belief  ex- 
pressed In  his  review  of  Mr.  Weaver's 
"Herman  Melville"  that  Melville  had 
come  very  strongly  under  the  spell  of 
Balzac;  that  this  Influence  Is  shown  In 
the  structure  rather  than  In  the  phrases 
of  the  novels.  Mr.  Strachey  said:  "There 
were,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  translations 
of  Ealzac  to  be  found  in  America  dur- 
ing Melville's  youth  and  even  middle 
life."  Mr.  Johnson  shook  his  head,  and 
we  shook  ours.  No,  Melville  was  In- 
fluenced by  Rabelais,  as  shown  by 
"Mardi";  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  In 
several  of  his  novels.  Mr.  Strachey  was 
I. carer  the  truth  when  he  wrote:  "So 
long  as  the  English  language  survives — 
and  who  dares  prophesy  Its  extinction? 
—  so  long  will  people  read  and  wonder 
at  the  eccentric  mariner,  who  described 
a  whale  hunt  In  the  terms  of  Urn  Burial. 
He  was  an  uncanny  throw-forward,  and 
did  not  in  his  day  quite  fit  Into  either 
the  life  or  the  literature  of  his  age.  If 
he  were  living  and  writing  now  he 
would  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest- 
sellers,  and  would  thoroughly  deserve 
his  success." 

MY  STRANQER 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
Jly  stranger  passed  my  door  last  night. 
I    saw    her    come,    and   breathed  her 
name. 

The  east  wind  heard  and  left  with  me, 
1  To  stir  a  sleeping  memory. 

The  fragrance  rare  of  a  summer  day, 
I  The  longing  song  of  an  autumn  night. 

I  breathed  her  name  and  longed  the 
day, 

That  she  might  come  and  linger  there. 
The  east  wind  heard  and  smiled  to  mc. 
As  though  It  were  my  Destiny, 
Never  for  you  the  morn  in  her  eyes. 
Never  for  you  the  night  In  her  hair. 

The  wind  was  east  last  night. 
And  blew  a  scarf  about  my  stranger's 
throat. 

And  whistled  in  its  joy  a  plaintive  song. 
And  kissed  my  stranger's  cheeks  with 

Autumn's  plow. 
And  hung  a  misty  veil  before  her  eyes- 
Kismet  unseen  as  the  wind  from  the 

east 

Whispers  tomorrow  your  waiting  shall 
cease. 

—Peter  H.  W.  Brennan. 
FERROTYPES 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

My  apologies  to  Mr.  French  for  hav- 
ing ascribed  to  him  an  error  of  wh'ch 
he  was  not  guilty.  I  have  not  at  hand 
the  "New  England  Dictionary."  but  per- 
haps the  best  authority  In  regard  to  en- 
erglatype  would  be  Prof.  Robert  Hunt, 
who.  In  the  1853  edition  of  his  "Manual 
of  Photography,"  says  on  page  76,  under 
the  heading  "The  Ferrotype":  "This 
process,  which  Is  of  remarkable  sensi- 
hillty,  was  discovered  by  the  author, 
and  rublished  In  the  Athenaeum,  under 
the  name  of  Energlatype;  but  from  a 
desire  to  group  all  those  pictures  unJ<»r 
a  general  head  Into  which  Iron  salts 
entei  as  an  element,  the  present  name 
is  preferred.  The  preparation  of  the  pa- 
per is  as  follows,"  et  cetera. 

This  process  was  therefore  on  pape: 
and  not  on  metal.  The  name  of  ferro- 
type having  thus  been  pre-empted,  it  Is 
not  strange  that  the  Inventor  of  toe 
process,  using  a  collodion  emulsion 
coated  on  japanned  metal,  chose  anoth- 
er name.  and.  In  spite  of  the  dictionary 
rr..-iker.«  and  also  In  defiance  of  good  or- 
Ihography.  the  name  selected  and  used 
in  photographic  literature  for  nriany 
years  was  melalnotype  with  the  "I"  In 
it:  melalnotype  and  not  melanotype.  Ii 
appears  thus  In  all  of  the  early  photo- 
graphic literature:  for  Instance,  In  Sut- 
ton's "Dictionary  of  Photography,"  185? 
and  1867;  In  Burgess's  "Photograph!' 
Manual."    New    York,    1863;  Towler's 


"Silver  Sunbeam,"  New  York,  1S64,  an.l 
others. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  dictionary 
maker  of  186<.  perceiving  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  derivation,  himself  Invented  th.. 
correct  form  and  gave  It  as  preferabl.' 
to  the  form  which  was  actuaJIy  In  use. 
I  ha\e  failed  to  find  the  spelling  "me- 
lanotype" In  any  photogr.-iphic  book 
which  I  have  consulted  earlier  than 
Woodbury's  "Encyclopedia  of  Photog- 
raphy," 1S92,  In  which  he  gives  melano- 
tyi-e  as  a  variant.  Carey  i-.ea,  in  bis 
"Manual  of  Photography,"  Philadelphia. 
1868,  on  page  149,  says:  "Melalnotypcs 
and  ferrotvpes  are  ambrotypes  taken  on 
plates  of  thin  varnished  iron,  instead  of 
glass.  They  may  be  said  to  constitute 
tha  most  ordinary  and  least  artistic  o» 
photographic  products."  After  this  dato. 
Hunt's  earlier  process  having  oeen  com- 
pletely forgotten,  the  word  "ferrotype" 
rapidly  displaced  "melalnotype."  but 
"melanotHge"  Is  a  dictionary  maker  s 
Invention  and  was  not  practically  used 
at  the  time  when  the  process  r/as  known 
under  IHis  name.  ^ 
i  Perhaps  the  only  possible  Interest  In 
this  question  today  Is  the  fact  that  it 
shows  that  the  dictionary  makers  are 
not  alwavs  reliable  on  technlc:il  subjects. 

F.  R.  FRAPIE. 


farmers  .u-d  l.-itioieri-  '      Ami  so  la' 
it  can  be  determined.  Manning's  book 
was  "the  first  literary  effort  ever  writ 
ten  tending  toward  'trade  unionism.' 

Mr.   Mori.«on  thus  ends  his  preface: 
"By  publLshing    this    forgotten  manu 
script   the   association    is    helping  to 
maintain— or  to  revive.  If  you  will— the 
great  American  tradition  of  liberty." 

Paragraphs  of  the  manuscript  will  give 
an  Idea  of  Manning's  style.  We  quote 
verbatim  et  literatim.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Massachu-^etts  Med 
ical  Society  was  Incorporated  in  1781. 
Manning's  manuscript  was  sent  to  the 
Independent  Chronicle  in  April,  1798. 

"ON  DOCTORS" 

"The  Doctors  have  established  their 
Medltial  Societyea  &  have  both  their 
State  &  County  Meetings,  by  which 
they  have  so  nearly  enielatcd  Xjuacary 
of  "all  kinds,  that  a  poor  man  can  git 
so  grate  cures  of  them  now  for  a 
ginna,  as  he  could  50  years  ago  of  an 
old  Squaw  for  .halfe  a  pint  of  Rhum. 
1  The  bisness  of  a  midwife  could  be  pur- 
formed  00  years  ago  for  halfe  a  dollar 
&   now  It  costs  a  poor  man   5  hole 


RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS 
SHE  WORE 

As  the  World  Wags: 
From  the  Boston  Dally  Advertiser: 
"New  York — Detectives  for  the  United 
States  lines,  45  Broadway,  are  trying  to 
solve  the  disappearance  of  Jewels  valued 
at  $200,000  from  a  trunk  In  the  state- 
room of  Mme.  Bronlslava  Lamprect  von 
Petschenko  while  she  was  traveling  to 
this  country  on  the  steamship  Peninsu- 
lar State.  „      ^     ,  . 

"Mme.  Lamprect  von  Petschenko  Is 
here  to  raise  funds  for  Russians  starving 
In  the  slums  of  Berlin." 

»»••♦• 
Mme.  L.  v  P.'s  loss  Inspires  In  us  the 
.same  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  which 
the   starving   Russians  have  evidently 
aroused"  in  her  tender  heart. 

WILLIAM  H.  WELLS. 

HIS  VACATION 

As  the  World  Wage: 

Mr.  I.  Throckmorton  Cush  has  been 
In  the  country;  I  saw  him  there.  My 
old  friend  always  takes  his  vacation 
about  this  time.  It  Is  really  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  "vacate,"  as  he 
locularlv  expresses  It.  Nature  is  at 
her  best,  there's  not  the  confounded 
style  in  dressing  that  one  finds  later 
on,  and  there  aren't  any  shallow- 
Tii'nded  college  boys  to  ask  his  daugh- 
ter Angelica  to  go  riding  In  the  moon- 

"""one  can't  be  too  careful,"  saJd  Mr. 
Cush.     I  agreed   with  him.   Then  the 

hotel  people  do  not  charge  such  rob- 
bers' rates  early  In  the  season,  thouprh, 
jot  course,  that  did  not  enter  into  his 
reckoning. 

I  Mr.  Cush  expects  to  start  home  on 
the  16th— summer  rates  prevail  after 
that  date— and  he  will  then  be  pleased 
to  see  his  many  friends.         P-  M.  B. 

DRAMATIC  NOTE 

(From  the  Mornlns  Telegraph) 
The  sentiment  of  the  New  York  audi- 
ence toward  prohibition  and  the  Vol- 
stead act  gives  a  chance  for  expression 
In  "The  Night  Call"  at  the  Frazee  The- 
atre when  "the  daughter  of  the  house 
asks  her  father  If  he  Is  a  bootlegger. 
"No,"  he  replies,  "a  friend  to  hu- 
manity." 


"ON  LITERARY  MEN  &  COLEDGES" 

"The  true  prlnsaples  of  Uepubli- 
canlsam  &  a  free  government  may  be 
taught  to  the  Uths  In  some  of  our  Col- 
egei?  and  Acadimles  for  aught  I  know, 
but  it  Is  evident  that  other  political 
prinsaples  are  admited  in  many  of 
them,  or  we  .should  npt  be  sttinded  \^iU\ 
Exhibitions  in  favour  of  Moiiocyeg  & 
running  down  Rppubllcaii  prinsaples  as 
we  often  he.  One  thing  is  prity  cer- 
tain, that  the  Schollers  are  taught  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  piofes- 
.•<lons,  for  if  we  apply  for  a  preacher 
or  a  School  Master,  we  are  told  the 
price  Is  So  Much,  &  they  cant  go  un- 
der, for  It  is  agreed  upon  &  they  shall 
be  dlsgrased  it  they  take  less,  let  their 
abllltyes  for  the  servis  be  what  they 

will." 

Mr.  Morison  supplies  this  foot  note: 
"Harvard  College,  then  the  only  col- 
i  lege  In  Massachusetts  save  the  small 
and  struggling  Williams,  was  thorough- 
ly Federalist,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mencement orations  gave  great  offence 
to  Jeffersonians." 

'ON  MINISTERS  OF  THE  GOSPELS" 

Manning  wrote  at  length  and  bitterly 
about  clergymen.  Mr.  Mori.son  thinks 
the  thrusts  at^  them  were  not  unde- 


The  Maniilnsr  Asso.-iatior,  of  XorH-, 
Billerica.  has  published  a  manuscript 
written  by  William  Manning  in  1798, 
and  found  recently  in  the  Old  Manning 
JIanse.  This  Manning,  a  plain  farmer, 
a  staunch  Jeffersonian,  wrote  his  "Key 
of  Liberty"  for  the  Independent  Chroni- 
cle, the  only  Jeffersonian  newspaper  in 
Boston.  The  article  was  not  printed, 
nor  was  an  abridgment  sent  later  to 
.\bijah  Adams  of  the  same  journal  pub- 
lished. 

Mr  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  In  his  pref- 
ace to  "The  Key  of  Liberty"  speaks  of 
"the  extraordinary  spelling,  the  diction, 
racv  of  New  England  soil,  the  shrewd 
home-thrusts  on  current  polities'  also 
of  the  more  important  merits.    The  au- 
thor savs  Mr.  Morison,  "appears  to  have 
di'^covered  for  himself  what  many  great 
minds  have  exposed  as  a  fundanjental 
weakness  of  democracy— the  fact  that 
Its  successful  working  requires  an  edu- 
cated and  informed  electorate.'    but  he 
did  not  seek  salvation  in  an  extension  or 
the  franchise,  nor  did  he  wish  any  radi 
cal  alteration  of  poliUcal  machinery  : 
hoped   to   enlighten    the  e'^i-^t'nf 
xokie.    E^en  today,  says  Mr.  Morison. 
"In  spite  of  the  cheap  daily  and  weekly 
press,  it  is  difficult  even  for  an  educated 
person  who  wants  the  truth  on  men  and 
measures  to  obtain  It." 

Manning,  seeing  that  merchants  law- 
yers, ministers  and  physicians  "all  had 
their  associations,  through  which  they 
obtained  favorable  legisWitmn  and  a 
friendly  press,"  dreamed  of  "a  nntion- 


served.  "The  New  England  parsons 
horrified  at  the  excesses  of  the  French 
revolution,  had  for  the  most  part 
espoused  the  cause  of  England  and  of 
the  Federal  party  with  great  vigor.  Po- 
litical sermons  were  the  ordc^r  of  the 
day."    Hear  Manning: 

"Insted  of  preaching  about  &  praying 
for  Ofticers  of  government  as  Infallible 
l)eings.  or  so  perfect  that  we  aught  to 
submit  to  &  prais  them  for  all  they  do 
(when  In  fact  they  are  all  our  servents 
&  at  all  times  accountable  to  the  peopel) 
they  aught  to  teach  their  hearers  to  be 
watchful!  of  men  In  power.  &  to  gard 
their  own  Rights  &  priviledges,  with  a 
jelous  eye.  &  teach  them  how  to  do  it  in 
a  Constitutional  way. 

"Ministers  have  it  more  In  their  powei 
to  turn  the  minds  of  their  hearers  Right 
or  Rong  than  any  other  ordlr  of  men,  & 
it  has  bin  the  general  practis  of  all 
arbitrary  governments  to  prostitute  Re 
llgion  to  political  purposes.  &  made 
handle  of  this  ordir  of  men  to  misleed 
flatter.  &  drive  the  people,  by  the  ter 
rors  of  the  other  world  into  submission 
to  tlieir  political  scheenis  &  interests, 
ronsiquentiy  they  aught  to  be  watched 
&  garded  against  above  all  other  ordirs. 
espatially  when  they  preach  politicks." 

THE  TALE  OF  A  DOG 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  the  Parker  mentioned  in 
last  Sunday's  Herald  was  the  Immortal 
Johnny  Parker  of  Merchants'  row.  At 
one  time  Johnny,  it  seem-s,  owned  a  dog 
whose  tail  wa-s  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  other  s;pecifications.  Master  and  dog 
having  become  a  standing  jest  in  the 
market  district,  Johnny  took  his  troubles 
and  his  dog  to  one  of  the  butchei-s.  Tlie 
butcher  would  be  glad  to  lend  his  pro- 
fessional services.  The  dog  was  placed 
upon  the  chopping  block-  with  Johnny 
Parker  at  the  head  and  the  butcher's 
boy  holding  the  tail.  As  the  cleaver  in 
the  hold  right  arm  of  the  butcher  began 
its  descent  Johnny  Parker  called  out: 
"Cut  it  short." 

The  butcher's  boy  was  right  on  the 
job.    As  if  in  answer  to  Johnny  Parker'* 
'  wish  for  a  close  dismemberment,  the  boy 
I  pulled  the   dog  towards  him,   but  his 
■  jceal  outran  his  discretion  to  such  fell 
purpose  that  like  a  flash   the  cleaver 
i>a<=3ed  clean  through  the  dog's  middle. 
Too  short  by  a  damned  sight."  said 
uny  Parker,  throwing  his  halt  into 
tiie  waste  barrel. 

1  told  the  story  to  Johnny  Parkers 
grand-daughter.  "I  don  t  believe  It." 
she  said.  She  Is  a  somewhat  vehement, 
not  to  say  testy,  person  of  80  and  over. 
"Why  not?"  I  asked  her. 
"because."  she  rfplii-d.  "Jf.hnnr  Par- 
ker never  used  profanity.  Never." 

.      I.    X.  CATALO.NTA. 


r,Y  AS  A  C 

I  (From  th»  Rochost*r,   Ihd.,  Republican.) 
A  wedding   of   unusual   Interest  oc- 

[curred  at  Culver  Tuesday  when  Mr 
Vance  of  Leiters  Ford  was  married  to 

[Mrs.  Woodward  of  Lafayette.  Mr.  Vanc^  , 

[has  recentlv  installed  a  complete  cle<'- ! 

llric   outflc   and   had   invited  about   V  i 
neighbors  to  see  the  demonstration  oi  | 
the  milking  machine,  and  it  was  a  joy  | 
ous  evening  to  all  present,  as  the  crow.! 
was  treated  to  Ice  cream  and  a  huge 
wedding  caUe.   

;  SIMILARLY  MINDED 

C.  E.   M.  Joad's  novel,   "The  High- 
brows," 1922.  Pramp's  father:  "As 
1  living,   our   children  will   see   to  that 

i'vilUers  de  V  Tsle  -  Adam's  '/Axel  ; 
I-1SS6  Axel  to  Sara:  "As  for  livnifc, 
•  Our  servants  will  do  ihai  loi  ua. 


"The  Exemplai-y  Theatre,"  by 
Harley  Granville-Barker,  is  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Bro-wn  &  Co.  of 
Boston.  . 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Parker  gave  to  the  world  his  views 
of  an  ideal  theatre.     Mr.  Gordon 
Craig,  apparently  despairing  of  a 
theatre  to  suit,  his  taste,  has  of  late 
devoted  his  attention  to  marionettes. 
Advocates  of  repertory  and  national 
theatres  have  -written  voluminously. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Gran- 
ville-Barker, playwright  and  man 
ager.  has  also  something  to  say  on  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  deeply,  yes 
passionately  interested. 
I      His  book  is  one  of  270  octavo 
1  pages,  but  this  should  not  deter  one 
i  from  reading  it,  for  -whatever  one 
may  think  of  his  theories  and  propo 
I  sitions,  he  has  -^vritten  in  an  enter- 
taining manner,  argumentative,  dis- 
cursive,   full   of    suggestions.  Not 
long  ago  he  expressed  himself  as 
looking  to. the  revival  of  an  old  cus- 
tom:   the  public  hissing  bad  actors 
off  the  stage,  -with  the  hissed  actor 
or  actress  >taking  his  lesson  meekly. 
The  famous  English  actor  Elliston 
believed  in  it    Once  -when  a  medi- 
ocre actress  absented  herself  from 
Covent  Garden*,  and  gave  as  an  ex- 
cuse that  she  -w^ould  not  stand  to  be 
hissed,  Elliston  vstruck  a  superb  at- 
titude, "Girl,  they  have  hissed  ML. 

AN    EXEMPLARY  THEATRE 

Jlr.  Barker's  theatre  is  not  the  con- 
ventional play-houSB.  though  plays  are 
to  be  performed  in  tit;  he  looks  forward 
.to  a  school  for  the  .study  and  develoP- 
tnent  of  dramatic  art.    He  ^yorks  out 
h^s  plan  10  the  miaiftest  detail;  classes 
cLil^d  bv  him  "semiiBars."  the  number, 
to  be  admitted,  th*  different  stages  of 
„udv:  the  teachers.    Some  P"P'lf'  ^P^l 
'.al  ones,  will  be  trained  in  writing  or 
acting  plays;  others  wfll  ^^^'^J^lJ^'f 
will  be  useful  to  theun  in  other  pr  .- 
J.^sion'     rupils  In  small  gi'oups  wih  be 
rrUic°s;d  by 'other  ^-"^-^  "T'-  ^-.so'r 
•ralive  study  introduce*  by  Professor 
Baker  of  Harvard  is  histtlv  commende 
In  workshops  pupils  coiuld  paint  the.. 


He  lay.-  great  stress^on  the  ^rovort- 
a„ce  of  the  actor.  "The  art  of  act.n. 
^as  the  beginning  of  drama  BWo.e 
ever  the  literary  man  and  ^ is  manu 

script  appeared,  ^^l'"-.  ^^'^^/^le  who 
1:  remain,  the  foundatimi  of  ^he^  1°^, 
affair"  Does  he  reaUy  think  thai 
tctors  eMsted  before  there  was  any- 
thing to  act-  He  probably  means  tua. 
expression  by  words  or  gestures  cam. 
1  before  writing.  To  him  playwright, 
are  "people  who  place  things  on  paper- 
l  "^  really  a  written  play  Is  no  mo  ■ 
than  our  plan,  our  theory, -ffT  what  ■ 
hope  the  completed  thing  >vill  be. 

This  exemplary  theatre  is  'o  h- 
regarded  primarDy  as  a  plac^e  of  en 
tefttinnient;  it  is-  "a  place  where  Vlr« - 
^'L  Hrl  is  to  be  studied  conserv  e- 
for  its  own  sake,  from  where  H-"-'  ' 
he  disseminated  in  every  demonstrab'. 
form  "  -The  decoration  and  furnish 
[ng^f  a  plav  axe  as  integral  a  part  of  th' 
theatVt-s  work  as  its  study  and  act.oK 
Hence  the  need  in  any  theatre  aspir.n 
fo'completene^.  of  a  s«"dio  -  mo, 
T,roi5erl  •  a  workshop,  li^  the 
Ts  school  there  can  ^e  lecture,  on  , 

^^l^^^de^^^at^r^nd^^t^r^. 

^^%r^s:urn\s'^:-s 

^'n^ras'^ist'in'X  carrying  out  of  t>' 
^'"A'The^rf  can    undoubtedly  be  ^ 

jthe  stalls  into  an  ar-"» /"^.^^Ui.v 
chorus^  .•onstrucUve  "^han^. 

:  making  of  these  equipmoot 
Bhould  be  a  part  ^.^  »'^-\*"Vomprehe, 
every    l>>«>-^°"^f„7"VmiT.and  of 
c,ive  program,   ^."i"  '"  5  atae'-  enpln. 
rifpartmcnt  should  l;^e  » 
for  the  stage  manager  is 
,:,-~i-ee  r.nro'hi-rmipm. 


'lejutllurs  and  Othcrti,  '  18  inJ 
of   a   flialogiio    betweon  thfjl 


f  C(lucatiot)   and   the  man 
f,     IntrKlurlnR  tills  diiilm;!  • 
I    II  Wllp-Barki-T   remarks:  "T.mIi 
i;iiment  apart,  ft  (the  book)  it. 

■  r   triith-telliiiB    (a,   matter  of 
iisiry*  ami  lor  tl\o  cultivation 
ly  by  whifh  the  oominon  man 
as  a  rule,  to  know  whether 
1-  i"  iiiR  told  tlie  truth  about  things 
lOt.  % 

'onie  hack  for  a  moment  to  the 
dual  prfspiii.  to  the  tlicatr.e  a.i  It  now 
Is, and  to  what  does  seen\  to  me  this  per- 
prtly  damnable  busiiie.ss  by  which  poo- 
ile  .  .  •  young'  people,  too.  mostly  .  .  . 
have  their  uncultured  emotions  played 
111)011  niplit  after  night  by  an  Intellectual- 
ly seduotlve  (?).  emotionally  cloying 
sexually  provocative  and  altoKether  Ir- 
responsible entertainment.  Do"  you  ap- 
prove of  that?  is  that  a  socially  sound 
l  usincss?  I  can  imasine  your  crying: 
Pii\vn  with  the  theatre  altogether.  I 
cannot  think  ..how  you  are  content  to; 
leave  it  as  it  Is." 

So  tliH  theatre  must  be  born  again, 
born  in  a  schoolroom, 

iWhat)  we  are  after  now  Is  a  dose 
of  this  primary  virtue  of  the  dramatic 
form,  tile  direct  impact  of  one  huPian 
liidividualit.v  upon  another,  clarified  and 
ronvetitionalized  b,v  the  assumption  and 
inteipretallon  of  character,  diversified 
«nd  enriched  by  the  side-glancing  that 
ven  the  smallest  elaboration  of- a  play 
Involves  with  its  Interweaving  of  other 
Interest!':  and  the  final  development  of 
»ome  unity  of  idea,  some  conviction  ,  .  . 
(It  we  can  think)  of  the  theatre  as  a 
place  where  dramatic  art  is  to  be 
studied  and  conceived  for  its  own  sake, 
from  where  It  is  to  be  disseminated  in 
vei-y  demonstrable  form,  not  only  In 
the  single  one  of  the  acted  play,  we 
iiall  have  cleared  our  mental  ground. 
The  true  theatre,  then,  is  to  be  a  place 
for  the  study  and  development  of  dra- 
matic art.  and  it  rouat  have  no  more 
Imited  function." 

PUBLIC  AUTHORITY  DEIMANDED 
A«  ~i>.  L.  M."  of  the  Nation  and  TIip 
\thenaeum  recently  said,  considei 
the  exemplary  theatre,":  "We  j 
reive  v.-jiy  the  'Minister  of  Kducatu.ii 
as  invoked:  only  public  authority  can 
nourish  an  institution  on  such  a  scale 
(school  and  library  and  several  sorts  of 
heatre,  auditorium,  and  stage),  dedl- 
ated  to  a  'dramatic  art'  that  has  come 
f  to  mean  so  much.  Is  it  anywhere  yet 
realized  that  there  is  not  a  scrap  more 
of  make-believe — In  the  vulgar  sense 
of  "faking' — about  the  actor  s  art  than 
l.s  fcbowt  the  story-teller's,  or  the 
•^tfattlsr's?  To  emplo.^^  the  medium  of 
one's  body  to  convey  an  Idea  is  not  a 
whit  less  dignified  than  to  employ  the 
meSium  of  ink,  paints,  or  marble;  it  is 
not  a  whit  more  detrimental  to  charac- 
ter. What  is  detrimental  is  to  practise 
any  art,  from  dancing  to  preaching,''not 
as  ,^n.  activity  of  the  spirit,  but  as  a 
trick  of  outward  copying.  >;othii).g  less 
than  a  complete  remedy  for  that  dis- 
ease •nhicii.  thanlvs  to  the  practice  of 
treating  the  drama  as  cominerce,  lias 
eaten  deeply  into  the  vi'tala  of  the, 
modern  theatre,  is  what  Mr.  Barker 
I^ropounds  In  this  work  of  extraordl- 
n»r>-  feriilit}'.  and  nothing  less  than  the 


complete  reconstruction  ■which  he  plans 
wilt  begin  to  effect  a  cure.  Yet  a  rea* 
soS&ble  society  would  not  grudge  the 
oiWlaj-,.  after  pondering  Mr.  Barker's 
peroration:  .      ;  , 

'"The  Ideal  theatre,  playhouse,  and 
school,   fount   of   a    city's  expression, 
s-junding-iboard  of  its  emotion  and  its 
thought,    Is  neither  to   be   built  with 
hands  nor  planned  on  paper.  .  .  ,  Press, 
Ptilplt,  politics — there  are  powers  these 
lack  that  the  theatre  can  well  wield;] 
thlWe  are  things  they  fai!  In  now  be-  | 
oatise,  perhaps,   the' theatre  does  not 
ta^  its  Share  in  the  doing.     Neither  j 
iall.v,  nor  in  terras  of  direct  reason  ! 
pure  faith,   but   by  the  subtler  | 
art,  the  drama  works,  to  evolve! 
^$de  sentient  mass  a,  finer  mind,  j 
>nding  to  the   fine   fellow-mind  of  i 
lOet,  expressed  In  terms  of  a  com-  ' 
mptf  experience  through  the  medium  of  j 
hiiJiftn  beings,  whose  art  has  that  deep- 
er significance  that  we  find  in  the  faces  ' 
an^  voices  of  friends  with  whom  we 
hav«  come  throug-h  the  gate,')  un- 
derstanding.    This   is    the   Ideal,  and 
tow,ard«  it  the  paths  are  many.'  " 

APPEALS  TO  THE  MOB 
"JJpes  it  content  you?  '  says  Mr.  Bar- 
'«r  in  his  first  chapter,  "to  see  the  , 
'  Mr  Po^'^i"  of  the  theatre  absorbed 
ina^amedly  in  the  greatest  entertain- 
ment the  greatest  number,  upon  the 
?est  cash  terms,  to  see  it  making  noth- 
"ffi^^a  mob  appeal?  For  is  a  mob 
jnly  »  danger  when  it  gathers  In  111- 
ireSsed  crowds?  What  of  the  -nell- 
■rened  mob  that  makes  up  a  dinner 
~an^^Of  10:  the  10,000  mobs  of  100  or  so, 
iac\  calling  itself  the  best  set  in  its 
>wti  flowdy,  respectable  suburb;  the 
iroA^nclal  mobs,  you'll  find  a  dozen  dlf- 
eppBt  ones  in  every  cathedral  town; 
no  Wob  innumerable  of  hard-headed, 
iraettcal  people:  the  clerical  mob,  the 
—  ?^*t'onal  mob,  the  artistic  mob,  the 
"^IW?  mob.  the  sporting  mob?  The 
today  Is  to  talk  fiat- 
«raig^ nonsense  to  these  good  people. 
'  '"*V  imentary  or  abusive  j 

ndifferently  If  only  It  I 


each.  Other,  deteriorate  Into  a  meaning- 
less vacuity." 

UNFORTUNATE  CRITICS 

It  ;h  liardl.\'  necessaiT  to  say  that  Mr. 
Baikir  thinks  the  criticism  of  acting 
iuaderiunte  if  not  Ignorant.  "It  is  111 
pirdint'  at  unfortunate  beluga,  who,  most 
ii(  them,  most  of  the  time,  are  faced 
wiih  I  he  lmpos,sible  demand  for  an  ad- 
ju.si  nient  In  a  few  paragraphs  of  cold 
print  of  the  feverish,  factitious,  often 
rntnely  ficlilious  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
r.iKlii  of  a  play.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
ili.i  pla.v  itself  cannot  slalid  up  to  the 
orileal  of  a  consecutive  description, 
much  lesa  of  an  analysis.  Kven  if  it 
c.nii,  more  especially  when  It  can.  are 
these  the  conditions  to  which  any  ordl- 
nar^  critic  can  creditably  respond? 
There  would  be  excuses  enough,  under 
such  circumstances,  for  almost  anything 
lu>  might  say  or  leave  unsaid.  But  It 
is  a  pi4y  that  he  finds  it  as  a  rule  easier 
to  deal  with  thjf  play  Itself  at  sufficient 
length,  and  so  \s  content  to  let  its  acting 
go  with,  a  kindl.v^  vague  ineptitude  of 
praise  or  blame.  .  .  .  The  flat  truth,  one 
fears,  is  that  the  average  critic  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  acting  as  an  art. 
Not  that  he  is  alone  in  hi?  ignorance. 
The  average  audience  knows  less  and 
cares  hardly  at  all,  demands  sensation, 
the, stirring  to  tears  or  laughter;  by 
what  means  effected  is  no  matter." 

Salnte-Beuvo  has  been  reproached  for 
the  malice  of  his  foot-notes.  Mr.  Bar- 
ker's are  often  delightful,  as  In  this 
remark  about  the  immigrant  and  the 
.American  language:  "I  once,  caught  an 
Italian  workman,  solitarj'  under  a  hedge 
<in  Long  Island,  reading  poetry  aloud 
t.»  himself.  But  he  probably  went  back 
lc>  Italy  later,  back  to  where  the  poeto" 
came  'from." 


.lU'^lloti  brldg"  ninnla':  williDUl  iun 
liy.  Piquet  Is  »  game  much  honored 
In  the  classics.  It  was  "lovett"  bv  Mr». 
Goddard.  who  played  with  Mr.  Wood- 
house  when  Jane  Austen's  dear  Kmma 
dined  out.  It  was  tolerated  by  the  Im- 
mortal Sarah  Battle  of  Lamb's  Immor- 
tal essay  on  whlsf. — Ixindon  Dally 
fhronlole. 

The  dramatic  editor  of  the  N.  T. 
Times  received  this  letter  from  Colin 
Campbell  Clements: 

Do  you  have  to  sit  through  things  like 
this?  It  was  at  the  Broad  Theatre,  Phll- 
ladelphia.  where  Ethel  Barrymore  is  now 
playing  Zoe  Akln's  "Declassee."  Phila- 
delphia, mind  you:  The  orchestra  was 
I  Just  starting; 

[  Lady  In  high  lace  collar— "What  does  It 
i  mean,  Deeglasseye? 

I    Lady  in  feathers — I  think  It's  Spanish. 

Lady  In  diamonds — Oh,  no  s'French. 

Lady  In  feathers — Really? 

I^ady  in  diamonds — (.She  leans  oyer 
and  whispers)— I  think— I  tftink  it  means 
ruined. 

Ladv  in  feathers — Really? 

Lady  In  high  lace  collar— Oh.  that's  the 
reason  they  put  It  in  French? 

And  they  say  that  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  us  got  over  during  the  war.  In 
that  case  1  agree^ith  John  Dos  Passos 
— war  Is  hell! 
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NEWLY   PUBLISHED  PLAYS 

Owen  Davis's  fine  piay.  "The  Detour," 
Is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  It 
hardiv  needs  the  enthusiastic  preface 
by  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  who  praises 
the  "tremendous"  sincerity  of  this  study 
realism,  and  speaks  of  the  "tenta- 

1  s"  of  a  creative  mind  fastening  on 

.^ign  posts  of  life." 

The  same  firm  publishes  "Eight  Com- 
edies for  Little  Theatres,"  by  Percival 
Wilde.  They  are  ^ilght  and  amusing 
reading,  especially  the  crook  play  "In 
the  Net"  and  "A  Wonderful  Woman." 

Volume  Four  of  Little  Theatre  Clas- 
sics is  published  by  Little.  Brown  &- 
Co.  The  volume  contains  "Shakuntala." 
"The  Wandering  Scholar  from  Para- 


dese"  (from  the  Shrovetide  farce  of 
Hans  Sachs);  Dryden's  "All  for  Love" 
and  "The  Martyrdom  of  Ali'"^(from  the 
Persian  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and 
Husaln).  Adapted  and  edited  by  Sam- 
uel A.  EUiot,  Jr..  they  are  enriched  by 
his  introductory  notes  and  directions 
for  staging  and  costuming.  Mr.  Eliot 
says:  "There  is  nothing  in  this  volume 
to  repel  the  timid.  .  .  .  Some  day. 
through  the  bitter  profundity  of  O'Neill 
and  other  writers  of  real,  earnest,  un- 
compromising drama  for  today,  our 
public  will  be  trained  to  stomach  the 
deeper,  harsher  kinds  of  classic  drama." 


DAMSELS  LAUGHED  AND  GIGGLED 
AT   DRYDEN'S  BROAD  LINES  "~ 

Dryden's  "Amphitryon"  was  revived 
by  the  Phoenix,  London,  on  May  2S-30. 
W'e  read  the  play  at  Tale  when  we 
should  have  been  preparing  for  recita- 
tions, and  t'nough  we  were  at  that 
time  not  easily  shocked  we  found  "glo- 
rious John  s"  lines  rather  raw.  The  stage 
said  of  the  recent  performance:  "The 
damsels  in  the  house  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon laughed  and  giggled  at  Dr.vden's 
broadest  lines,  and  hence  we  suppose 
the  experiment  of  reviving  this  ex- 
ample of  Old  Style  burlesque  found  the 
justification  desired." 


OLIVE  LETHBRIDGE,  who  has  writ- 
ten several  one-act  plays,  came  out  last 
month  at  the  l-ivceum  Club  Theatre, 
L*ndon.  as  the  writer  of  a  three-act  I 
comedy  "April."  "The  action  opens  on 
a  bright,  sunny  moment  in  spring.  The 
love  bacillus  is_  in  <the  air.  and  of  all 
the  characters  not  one  seems  destined 
to  escape  Its  devastating  ravages.  For- 
tunately. Miss  Lethbridge's  sentiment  is 
of  a  pleasantly  wholesome  order,  with 
nothing  approaching  mawklshness  In  its 
composition."  The  Dally  Telegraph  says 
the  faults  are  mainly  of  a  constructive 
nature.  Characters  -  walk,  on  and  walk 
off.  '  ' 

"In  the  brief  limits  of  a  single  day 
April  allows  young  Ralph  to  believe 
that  she  will  marry  him;  then  falls 
despet-atel.v-  in  love  with  an  absolute 
stranger,  Dennis,  a  man  of  40,  in  whom 
she  discovers  her  natural  affinity.  A 
few  hours  later,  finding  he  is  deeply 
attached  to  the  woman  by  whom  he  was 
divorced  15  years  previously.  April 
promptly  transfers  her  affections  back 
to  Ralph." 


No  panegyrist  of  Meliere  In  this  his 
tercentenary  seems  to  have  noted  that 
the  actual  bores  of  "Les  Facheux"  are 
still  rampant.  The  playhouse  bore, 
hustling  in  late  and  talking  loudly,  the 
dancing  bore,  whose  sole  talk  is  of  his 
own  skill  in  executing  the  newest  steps, 
both  these  survivals  of  the  unflttest  are 
ubiquitous.    Worst  of  all,  Moliere's  card 


I  HAVE  IT  ON  the  authority  of  the 
Dally  Mail  every  morning  (witli  por- 
traltV  that  Seymour  Hicks  Is  appearing 
as  "The  Man  in  Dress  Clothes"  at  the 
Garrick.  As  this  is  confirmed  every 
evening  by  the  Evening  News  (with 
portraits)  it  must  perforce  be  true;  so 
playgoers  will  only  have  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  forget  this  all-important 
fact. 

As  Hlclt^    tiTily    says.  "Advertising 

pays."— The  Stage. 

A  glance  back  at  the  many  theatrical 
failures  of  the  past  year  makes  one 
wonder  how  some  of  the  plays  ever 
came  to  be  produced.  What  was  the 
test?  Possibly  some  of  the  tragedies 
might  have  been  averted  if  a  hint  once 
given  by  a  famous  theatrical  "producer" 
had  been  taken  to  heart.  Here  it  Is 
for  future  guidance:  ■  "When  actors 
laugh  at  rehearsals,"  he  declared,  "it 
is  a  sign  that  the  piece  will  fail.  When 
the  orchestra  laughs  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  piece  will  succeed.  1  do  not  know 
the  reason,  but  the  experience  of  40 
years  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  al- 
ways so  " — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Imitation,    according    to    the    hair-  j 
dressers,  is  emphatically  woman's  sin- 
cerest  form  .of  flatterj-  in  the  case  of 
our   stage   favorites  just   now.  "Tou 

would  not  believe,"  said  one  of  the 
craft  yesterday,  "how  pestered  we  are 
with  women  coming  In  here  ■with 
sketches  of  actresses  and  demanding  to  | 
have 

that  different  colored  hair  and  differ- 
ent shaped  faces  put  a  good  many  dlftl- 
oulties  in  the  way  of  what  they  want 
done.  And  it  seems  impossible  to  make 
them  understand  that  a  fair-haired 
woman  cannot  be  made  'just  like'  Miss 

  with  her  raven  hair  and  Spanish 

coloring,  or  that  a  dark  woman  cannot 

be  made  to  resemble  Miss  .  with  her 

Titian  red  hair.  And  when  we  try  to 
explain  this  they  lose  their  tempers  and 
tell  us  we  don't  know  our  business.  "— 
London  Dally  Chronicle. 


noiise  down  (but  no'.  «  j'  >.  Mr  .T. 
O  Leary.  In  thx  role  of  Vncl»  Tom. 
a  nim'rjie  hoofer. 

A»  .Mile:  Leslie  might  rerlew  U  In  f^- 
.V»«ws ; 

"L'nrle  Tom's  Cibin"  ti  the  most  «cJn- 
illlant  exhibition  of  showmanship  T  hs'  ' 
wltnessnd  in  many  moons.  Olrls,  1'  " 
heavenly:  y^i  must  rom«  nverl  Minr.  »• 
in  simply  darling  as  Lllile  Kva,  and  d'a: 
old  Jako  O'Leary  (bless  his  heart!  I  ivi'l 
dinner  with  him  last  night),  gives  n 
perfectly  gorgeous  performance  as  Uncle 
Tom: 

As  Dr.   Hall  might  review  It  In  the 

Journal: 

Though  faintly  reminiscent  of  AesCr 
lus,  Euripides,  and  the  Hungarian  ' 
aire  of  the  1770s,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cab 
has  its  good  points.    Minnie  Josephine 
Schoenbaum,  who  plays  I..!ttle  Eva,  was 
last  seen  here  In  "The  Black  Crook"  2S 
years,  four  months,  and  two  weeks  ago. 
Jacob  Jerome  O'Leary,  the  Uncle  Tom 
of  the  piece,  played  "Little  Ixwd  Faunt- 
leroy  "  here  in  1901. 

As  Jlr.  Collins  might  review  It  In  th» 
Post: 

At  last  this  tour  de  force  of  claptrap 
and  hokum,  which  for  months  has  been  l 
causing  effete  New  York  to  turn  hand- 
springs of  ecstasy.  Is  disclosed  to  our! 
benighted  hinterland.  It  Is  extrem'iiy 
dull,  save  for  the  uproariously  funnj 
scene  of  Little  Eva's  ascent  to  Heaven. 
The  work  of  the  bloodhounds  in  Act  U 
is  commendable. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  EVANSTON. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  OPERA  REVIVED: 
NOTES  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSI- 
CIANS 

The  Mayfalr  Dramatic  CTlub  prides 
itself  on  being  the  only  amateur  club 
in  existence  that  produces  18th  century 
operas.  On  May  26  and  27  it  performed 
at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  "The 
Haunted  Tower'"  in  three  acts,  with 
music  by  Stephen  Storace.  This  opera 
brought  out  in  1789  had  great  success  at 
once  and  kept  on  the  stage  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Last  month,  Storace's 
simple  score  was  re-orchestrated  by 
Henri  T..ucas,  The  vocal  music  was  still 
"charming  and  melodious."  Michael 
Kelly  sang  in  the  first  performance  in 
1789.  In  his  delightful  reminiscences — 
written  probably  by  Theodore  Hook — 
he  says  that  there  were"  50  performan- 
ces the  first  season.  "The  underplot 
was  taken  from  an  Italian  intermezzo 
opera.  The  entire  scene  of  the  Baron  of 
Oakland  reading  a  letter  was  taken 
from  It.  Ann  Storace.  the  original  Su- 
sanna at  Vienna  in  'Le  Nozze  di  Fi- 
garo.' She  sung  In  English  opera  for  the 
first  time  in  this  'Haunted  Tower.'" 
it  is  a  question   wh'ether  re-orches- 


their  hair  done  'exactly  like  that."  j  ^j.^jj^n  an  old  ballad  opera  would 
do  not  seem  to  take  into  account     j^prove  it. 


Here's  more  about  "Sawing  Trough  a 
Woman."  Frank  Heller  was  doing  It 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre.  Shanghai,  Oct, 
28  to  30.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  in- 
vented by  Torini  in  1792.  and  Heller 
made  this  announcement  throughout  his 
showing.— The  Billboard. 


MR,  W.  J.  TURNER,  in  the  Spectator 
characterizes  Galsworthy's  "Windows" 
as  a  tissue  of  absurdities  ,  .  .  because  its 
parts  are  assembled  in  the  most  arti- 
ficial, unconvincing  way.  and  because 
it  is  both  pretentious  and  superficial  in 
its  treatment  of  the  situations  invented. 

.  .  We  are  treated  to  the  philoso- 
phic contents  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  mind, 
and  unfortunately,  as  a  thinker,  Mr. 
Galsworthy  does  not  shine  .  .  .  Mr. 
Galsworthy  is  one  mass  of  grievances 
and  complexes. 

Mme.  Pavlova's  tour,  to  begin  in  Ja- 
pan next  September,  will  comprise  Ja- 
pan. China,  the  Dutch  Indies.  India,  the 
Philippines,  Manila,  and  in  March,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Grand   Guignol.  London.   The  Times 
(June  1).  says  of  "The  Sisters  Tragedy." 
by  Richard  Hughes,  has  "Suspense  and 
a  rare  quality  at  the  Grand  Guignol-^ 
I  beauty."    There  is  cental  tragedy,  not 

I  physical  horror,     ^^^^'^'l"'!  .^;!^°'  1 1  violence  to  the  music:  it  was  designed 

a  child's  desperate  logic  murdeis  a  man  I  .entlw  Mr. 

who  is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that  iV^^^^^l"', 

his  release  may  set  free  the  lives  of  i 

others,  is  played  with  fine  perception  i 

tjv  Elizabeth  Arkell."  j. 


Kelly,  who  was  an  excellent  singer  , 
and  musician — Mozart  was  fond  of  him 
—said  that  Storace's  music  was  beauti- 
ful; that  one  of  his  (Kelly's)  songs  in  I 
"The  Haunted  Tower"  was  "one  of  the  | 
most     difficult    songs    ever  composed 
for  a  tenor  voice." 

ELIZABETH     PARKINSON,     known  i 

also    as    Parkers,    died-  at    Colorado  ' 
Springs  on  June  10  or  11.  She  was  a 
Missouri  girl.  born,  it  is  said.  In  1882.  I 
Having    studied    in    Paris    with    Mme.  I 
Marchesl.  she  made  her  debut  as  Lakme  | 
at  the  Opera  Comique  on  Dec.  15.  1902.  j 
She  sang  in  opera  and   in  concert  in  | 
London     with     considerable     success,  j 
Mme.  Melba  was  fond  of  her  and  ad- 
vanced her.  When  Miss  Parkinson  sanig 
here  in  concert  she  did  not   make  a 
marked  Impression.     It  was  then  said 
that  she  had  consumptive  tendencies. 

Mischa  Elman:  If  he  does  not  always; 
satisfy  one  in  the  classical  works,  it 
is  because   he   seems  dissatisfied  with 
them.    His  excitable  tempo  rubato  in 
playing  Bach  suggests  that  he  does  not 
find  Bach  quite  interesting  enough  with- 
out  doing   something   to   the    music —  ' 
"gingering    it    up,"'    in    fact.      In    the  i 
finale  he  was  playing  with  the  orches-  ' 
tra  through  the  tutti  passages,  which 
Sir  Henry  W"ood  takes  in   strict  time 
and  with  a  strong  rhj-thmic  swing.  The 
moment  that  Mr.  Elman  took  charge.  . 
however,  in  a  solo-passage  he  checked 
the  momentum  by  just  breaking  the 
time.     It  was  the  same,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  the  Beethoven,  nota- 
blv  in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement, 
where    the    relentless    tread    of  the 
crotchet  beats  on  the  wind  instruments 
had  to  relent  to  give  him  time  to  yearn. 
In    Tchaikovsky    the    solo-player  can 
I  yearn  as  much  as  he  likes  and  give  free 
rein   to    every   impulse   without  doing 


IF  "UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN"  OPENED 
IN  CHICAGO 

.(From  the  Chicaso  Tribunel 
As  Prof.  Butler  might  review  it  in  the 
Tribune: 

There  were  sprightly  doings  at  the 
Babv  Grand  theatre  last  evening.  "Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin  "  is  a  fleet  spectacle, 
pleasing  to  eye  and  ear.  Miss  Minnie 
Schoenbaum,  as  Little  Eva.  brought  the 


do  so.     Consequently  Mr. 
Elman  seemed  more  completely  in  his 
element  here,  though  his  performance  , 
throughout  the  evening  could  be  called 
nothing     short     of     brilliant.— London  , 
Times. 


LES  ANNALES  (Parts)  says  that  the 
National  Library  of  that  city  possesses 
about  400,000  musical  compositions,  be- 
sides many  ancient  and  modern  volumes 
relating  to  music.  "The  piano  has  no 
less  than  76.000  pieces— 3300  for  four 
hands.  16.000  waltzes.  9000  polkas.  5000 
quadrilles.  6000  mazurkas.  1300  galops.  , 
1100  schottisches.    But  the  ocarina  has 
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6n\y  five  pieces,  whtle  the  violin  has 
-Ml),  and  the  voice  over  250.000.  M. 
.rorge  de  Dubor  has  spent  15  years  of 

nstant  labor  in  cataloguing  this  music, 

issed  by  names  of  composers. 

DON   LORENZ  PEROSI,  who  Is  re- 

■•■rted  to  have  lost  his  reason,  is  In  his 
St  year,  and  achieved  fame  as  a  com- 
-ser  at  a  bound,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
'Htury   ago,    vrith    ''The  Passion  of 
irlst."  the  first  of  a  series  of  12  ora- 
rios   he  projected   dealing  with  the 
of  Christ.  At  the  time  he  was  choir- 
^stpr  at  St.  JIark'y.  Venice,  and  hv- 
is:  In  one  barely  furnished  room.  But 
;he  first  of  his  oratorto-cycle  was  so 
raptiirouslv   acclaimed   that    he  found 
i.imsclf  overwhelmed  with  costly  glft.<! 
•.m    all   parts   of   the  world— among 
cm  a  baton  cha.^ed  with  silver  and 
".crusted  with   rubles  and  emeralds— 
i-.d  set  himself  the  task  of  completing 
re  12  oratorios  at  the  rate  of  one  in  six 
,>eks.    But  he  never  fulfllled  his  early 
.  omise,  and  few  of  his  works  have  been 
.-rformed  outside  Italy.  For  some  years 
has  been  director  of  the  Papal  choir, 
nd  one  of  his  last  compositions  was 
.-I    grand    svmphony   Inspired   by  the 
odd  war  '"— I-.ondon  Daily  Chronicle, 
i.eorge  Balfour.  40,  laborer,  was  bound 
.or  by  Mr.  Rooth  at  I^ambeth  police 
urt  yesterday  with  begging  at  Rye- 
,ne.  Peckham.    A  poUce-constable  said 
;iat  the  prisoner,  who  was  singing  In 
:.e  street,  placed  himself  in  such  gro- 
psque  attitudes  that  every  on©  thought 
.■  was  suffering  from  shell  shock.  The 
•  Itness  spoke  to  him  and  ascertained 
I  hat  he  had  not  seen  service.    The  pris- 
oner— I  have  to  shake  about  a  bit  to 
get  my  top  note.    I  was  giving  the  peo- 
ple a  very  good  entertainment  for  the 
few  coppers  I  got.    Mr.  Rooth— What  do 
vou   sav   you   are?     The   prisoner  —  .N 
double-voiced  vocalist.     I  have  to  give 
r,  twist  to  get  my  top  note.    Mr.  Rooth 
declined  the  prisoner's  offer  to  sing  to 
him.  remarking.  "I  should  like  to  hear 
vou  very  much,  but  t  don't  think  the 
authorities  would  like  me  to."— London 
Times. 

•■Mvsterle.-?  of  the  great  operas,  Faust, 
rarsifal.  The  Ring  of  the  Xlebelung, 
rannhauser,  Lohengrin.   By  Max  Hein- 

del,  176  pages.  The  Roslcruclan  FeUov^ 
ship.  Oceanside.  Cal..  $2.  An  interpre- 
tation of  the  secret  teachings  r.nnceajed 
■  n  the  great  myths  as  embodied  In  thesa 
operas,  for  the  use  of  the  musician,  .stu- 
dent and  occulist.' — Suabeajiw  out  «i 
cucumbers'. 

Cec-ii  I^Evlning  In  London:  Upon  th»| 
T^-hole,  Mr.  Fanning's  singing  rv>T>>5aJs  loj 
ihe  intellect  rather  than  to  the  emo- I 
lions.  Obviously  he  Is  a  man  of  culture 
.^nd  understanding,  and  he  has  expend- 
ed much  study  and  caTe  upon  his  In- 
terpretations. But  one  misses  that  In-, 
definable  something— that  peculiar  per- 
sonal appeal  which  links  a  singer  direct- 
lv  with  the  sympathies  of  his  audience. 
His  seems.  Indeed,  to  be  a  literary  and 
artistic  hut  musically  not  a  very  ro- 
mantic temperalment. — London  Dally 
Telegraph.  ' 

RUTLAND  BARRINGTON.  once  fa- 
mous as  a  "Savoyard"  In  Gilbert  and 
SulllvaTi  s  operettas,  died  at  a  nursing 
home  on  May  31.  He  wa-s  e.speclally 
successful  as  the  Sergeant  of  Police  In 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  "  Grosvenor. 
the  "Earl  of  Mount  Ararat."  and  Pooh 
Bah.  As  a  manager  of  a  West  End^ 
theatre,  he  <ailed.  His  last  years  were 
unhappy  ones.  Harrington,  whose  rsaj 
name  \vas  Fleet,  was  born  In  185S.  H« 
won  success  as  a  young  man  In  'oo^^l 
ball  and  cricket.  He  wrote  a  play  ot\ 
two.  a  littie  comic  opera,'  volumes  or 
reminiscences,  and  as  'T^ady  Gay"  h* 
contributed  to  Punch  accounts  of  rao» 
meetings. 


CortnatlOB  m»r<.h  from  "The  Prophet"  I 

M«.rerbeer  r 

OTerture  to  "5ilrontala"  Goldmark  ' 

tv-ain.   "  ArtletB'  Ufe'....,  Strauw 

Fantas  1.    •C^valleria   nmttcana". ..  .Ma»<-agiit 

From  ran  suit'.  "Peer  Gynf  Grieg 

a.  Mornlns  Mnod.  | 
h    Tn  Ihe  Hall  of  the  Mountain  Klny. 

Prel\iil.»   Rachmanln<»T 

Spanisii  dancr.  "Paoaderos"  GlarounoT 

Overtur*  to  •  TannhaeuW  Wagn*"- 

Selection.     Th?  Last  Walte".   .0.  Strain 

Volga  Bargemon  5  sonR  Arr.'  b.v  .lacchta 

Bacdjanale  from  "  Samson  and  DeUIai" 

Saint-Saan* 

WED.SBSDAT 

Flungariao  march.  "Bakociy"  B»rt1oi 

Overture  to  "Orpheus"  OirMit>a'>ll 

Walti:.    The  .staters  '  'Waldleufpl 

Fantasia.  "Madame  Butterfly"  Pucrlnl 

First  Hungarian  Bhap8od.<-  I'lsn 

Procession  to  the  Cathedral,  •"Lohengnn' 

WasTi»r 

Ta  paotelle  / . . . .  .ta  ccht  a 

Orerture  Solennelle    "1813"  .Tchaikorsvy 

Selection.   "Thu  Ked  Mill"  <  Herbert 

K»Te  Anjelique   Rubinst'ln 

American  Patrol^  Meacham 

TFICRSDAY 

March,  'X^himbla"  ■Wllsno 

Orerture.    "Licbt  Ctiralrr"  Supp* 

Walts.   "On  tUe  Beautiful  Blue  Danube" 

StrauM 

Fanta/ila.  "Canccn"  Bizet 

Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  Liazt 

■•Elll,  EllI"  Arr.  by  Jacchl* 

iSolo  trumpet— Henri  PerTet> 

Song  Without  Words  TchaftoTfltr 

Overture  to   "Illenz:"  Wagner 

Selection.  "S«li.r  '  ■  Kern 

Waltz.  --E-oiana"  •  .WaldteuJel 

StarB  and  Stripes  Forever  Sousa 

FRIDAT 

March.    "F-l   Capttan"  .^UM 

Overture.  "Poet  and  Peasant"   .  Siipp* 

Waltz,    "On  tne  Beautiful  Blue  Danube" 

St-aua* 

Fantasia,    "Lo  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  ' 

Massenet 

r.5mp  and  Circumstance  Elgar 

Procession  to  the  Cathedral,   "Lohengrin  " 

Wngner 

Prayer  and  Interlude  from  "Suor  Angelica" 

Puccini 

t  lnlandla  /•   Silieliun 

March©  Slave  '.  Tchaikovsliy 

Infermezio   Carroll 

Relectloa  of  Southern  AIt«  -  Beudi^ 

Prelude  to  "Carmeri"  B\f-t. 

Overture  to  "Mlguon"  Tboma* 

Walti,   "Jollr  Fellows"  Vollstedt 

lanfasla.  "Aida"  Verdi 

Finale.  Fourth  Symphony  Tchalkovslrv 

Iptermeizo   Crist 

Rcre  Angellnuc  (with  organ)  Rubinstein 

Carnival  In  Pai-is  Svendsen 

Afro-Amerlfan  Folk  Songe  Arr.  h.v  Jacchia 

B.    "You  Ma.T  Bury  .Me  in  d«  Eaa'  " 
h.    "Musi'u  Bainjo" 

c.    "Vobod.v  Knows  de  Trouble  I've  Seep' 

Hungarian  Dan.  e  No,  7  Biahm» 

R'.de  of  the  ValliyriPK  Wagner 


years  ago'     .^vir.a  iirol  h.-r.-.  i..<'-i  -i  ■  a  .  . 
ranch.     They  asked  their  mother  to 
give  It  a  name.    She  called  It  "Focus'-; 
because  It  was  the  place  where  the,: 
stxn's  raya  meet.  .„__ 
MARCELL.'US  GRAVES. 


were  not  afraid. of  getting  wel.  hy  wan- 
ing in  after  them.  I  lived  on  Gold 
street  in  South  Boston  at  th«*-time,  and 
T  trudged  over  to  the  frog  pond  and 
home  again,  all  alone. 
Cambridge.         OEX>RGE5  B.  BELL. 


BUT  WHY  SO  VIOLENT? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  revive  for  the  nonce  the  subject 
of  pet  aversions?    Mine  Is  that  ubiqui- 
tous, pestiferous  nuisance,  "The  Boston 
Bag"  toter.    As  to  deadliness.  It  Is  fifty- 
fifty  between  the  mala  and  female  of 
the  species.    These  fiends  Incarnate  have 
"smeared"  me  from  the  occiput  to  the 
patella,  in  steam  cars,  trolley  cars,  ho- 
tels, elevators,  and  on  the  public  high- 
ways, and  nowhere  can  I  find  asylum 
from    their    felonious    assaults.  This 
damnable     Impedimenta     appears  to 
arouse  all  the  barbario  Instincts  of  Its 
carriers,  for  never  have  I  been  tendered 
a  word  of  apology  which  might  palliate 
the  physical  suffering  or  the  anguish  of 
mind  caused  me  by  their  brutality.  It 
am  told  that  bags  of  the  green  baize  va- 
riety often  contain  food  supplies,  soiled 
Unen    or  whatnot,  while  Imparting  a 
professional  air  to  the  toter.    God  only  j 
knows  what  the  leather  ones  may  con- j 
tain     Would  that  it  were  TNT  or  other  I 
deadly  explosive  which,  fulminated  by 
the  Impact  against  my  person  and  at  a  . 
time  limit  of  about  five  minutes  there- 
after would  blow  the  offender  to  smith- 
ereens.   A  bas  the  bag !    Let  us  tax  or 
legislate  it  Into  the  scrap  heap. 

PHELIP  FRXSC13. 


AMERICAN    OPERA    COMPANY  \ 

N'.  Ouhikanoff,  general  manager  of  the  ■ 
-Vmerlcan  Opera  Company,  says  that  th» 
.\merican  Opera  Company  will  give  a 
season  of  operas  .sung  In  English  In 
lordan  Hall  during  October.  After  our 
Boston  season  we  plan  to  tour  the  larg-., 
pst  Xew  England  cities,  and  prepara- 
Mons  are  making  to  give  several  per- 
formances in  New  York  city.  Rudolph 
Fomarl  and  myself,  both  members  of 
the  original  Boston  Opera  Compan.'-,  will 
direct  the  performances  and  will  ba 
assisted  by  Miss  Ethel  Freeman  in  train- 
ing and  rehearsing  the  other  member? 
of  the  company.  The  first  operas  wlU 
;nclude  "Pagllaocl."  "CavaHerla  Rustl- 
cani"  and  "The  Sleeping  Queen." 

'TOP"  CONCERTS 


The  coming  eighth  week  of  the  Pop 
concerts  In  Symphony  Hall,  and  two 
more  remain  of  a  season  which  In  at- 
tendance Is  now  the  largest  the  Pops 
have  ever  had.  Generously  responding 
to  the  insistent  popular  demand,  Aglde 
•laccliia  and  the  Pops  Symphony  orches- 
tra add  numerous  encores  every  night 
to  programs  already  abundant. 

Tomorrow's  concert  has  beei<  requi- 
sitioned by  Boston  University.  All  other 
nights  are  open  to  the  public.  Including 
Notre  Dame  night  oti  Friday,  June  23. 


On  May  81,  Maj.  Armstrong  was 
hanged.  London  journals  commented  on 
the  fact  that  It  was  the  first  occasion 
for  over  two  centuries  on  which  an 
English  lawyer  had  paid  the  extreme 
penalty;  the  first  time  for  4S  years  that 
an  execution  had  been  carried  out  on 
the  day  of  the  Derby.  Lawyers  had 
been  executed  in  days  of  yore,  as  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Several  English  physi- 
cians have  been  hanged. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  was  taken  to  task 
by  a  correspondent  for  use  of  the  phrase 
"hung  for  murder."  Thcf  Dally  Chronicle 
remains  impenitent.  Here  is  its  de- 
fence, not.  apology: 
•"Because  the  law  retains  the  old. 
archalo  form  of  the  past  tense  of  hang, 
there  la  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
modem  newspapers  to  remain  fld-fash- 
loned.  There  Is  no  distinction  be- 
tween hanging  a  man  and  hanging  a 
sheep  or  a  picture  in  the  present  tense 
why  insist  on  it  in  the  past  tense? 
Many  words  are  lawful, 
pedlent.  as,  for  Instance,  the  wort 
•haneablUty.'  a  sound  dictionary  word, 
the  use  of  which  would  procure  its  user 

■^Te^we^fec:!!  the  dictum  of  an  English 
ludge:  "Beef,  sir.  Is  hung;  men  are 
hanged."  and  we  approve  the  distinc- 
tion "Hung,"  to  denote  a  form  of  capl- 
tkT  punishment,  is  used  In  England 
chiefly  by  southern  speakers  and  wrnt- 

ers.  

-HANGABILITY" 
Aa  regards  the  word  "hangabnlty."  It 
wa«  used  by  Charles  Lamb  apropos  of 
his  eonnet,  "The  Gipsy's  Malison,"  in  a 
letter  written  to  Byron  W.  Proctor:  "As 
If  mothers  were  such  sort  of  logicians 
as  to  Infer  the  future  hanging  of  their 
child  from  the  theoretical  hangability 
(or  capactty  of  being  hanged,  if  the  judge 
pleases)  of  every  infant  bo™  ^^^h  a 
neck  on."  Did  not  Lamb  coin  the  word? 
IS  R  not  whimsical  rather  than  "sciind  ? 
It  is,  as  the  Daily  Chronicle  says  a  dic- 
tionary word,  but  Lamb  Is  the  only 
wHter  Quoted  in  connection  with  H. 


I  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  ON  THE  TRAIL 
(From  the  ZanesvUla,  O..  Dispatch.) 
The  furs  were  placed  on  the  porch 
early  In  the  morning  and  th«  theft  was 
discovered  in  the  evening,  which  points 
,  to  the  fact  that  the  theft  was  commit- 
1  ted  some  time  during  the  day. 

['        BATHROOMS  ON  THE  CAPS 

!  As  the  World  Wags: 
j    Was  not  the  bathroom  a  Boston  Insti- 
tution years  and  years  before  1842?  It 
looks  as  if  Dr.  Evans  must  be  "way 
off"  in  saying  that  the  first.  American 
bathtub  originated  In   Cincinnati  that 
year.  In  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law. 
Freeman    Hinckley,    at    68  Williams 
etreet,  Chelsea,  where  I  first  visited,  as 
a  little  boy,  in  1S54,  there  were  "all  the 
modern  conveniences"  of  that  period, 
including  a  set  range  with  hot  water 
back  and  running  hot  water  for  the 
bathtub.   It  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
course  there,  and  it  was  not  a  new 
house.   In  the  house  where  I  was  born 
in  West  Yarmouth,  on  Cape  Cod,  built 
at  least  three  or  four  years  before  1850, 
there  was  a  regulation  bathroom  with 
shower  bath  and  set  tub.    It  was  the 
same  In  the  house  of  my  uncle,  near  by, 
and  in  the  house  of  a  cousin  in  Hyan- 
nis.     Cape    Cod    sea   captains,  widely; 
traveled,    tended   to   be   up-to-date   in  | 
their  homes.  In  my  boyhood  bathrooms  , 
equipped  in  modern  fashion  were  cer-  i 
tainlv  no  novelty. 
Boston.  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 

Dr.  Evans  did  not  make  the  state-  E 
ment  on  his  own  authority.   He  quoted 
the  date  "1842"  from  "The  Story  of  the 
Bath."— Ed. 


SONGS  OF  THE  HEART  AND  HOME 

"jlrg.    alleges  her  husband  beat 

her  several  times  during  their  married  ! 
life,  only  last  Feb.  25  th  blackening  both 
eyes  and  kJcJdng  her  In  the  eplne."  , 

Mr.   y  the  husband,  \»  the  author 

of  those  popular  songs:  "The  Cirr*s 
1  an  Aching  Heart"  and  "I've  Wasted  Aiy 
Love  on  You." 


"OR  HOLMES  ONCE  ASKED:  WHAT 
WAS  -^HE  cIsiNE  OF  NOAH'S  ARK?" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

From  the  gorgeously  Illuminated  Bible 
history  of  my  childhood  I  was  led  to 
helleva  that  the  rainbow  was  the  co- 
sign  of  the  „k.   in  later  years  I  learned ! 
that  the  tanned  gentleman  , 


"CAULD  KAIL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  note,  repb-ing  to  "Jock  Gor- 
don" concerning  ^he  phrase  "Cauld 
kail  frae  Aberdeen"  you  say  that  the 
only  phrase  you  are  able  to  find  about 
it  is.  "cauld  kail,  het  again." 

I  am  unable  to  shed  much  light  upon 
this,  but  I  do  recall,  somewhere  in  my 
reading,  a  starling  that  whistled 
"Cauld  kail  frae  Aberdeen 
And  cushocks  frae  Strathbogie — " 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a  fragment 
from  some  Scottish  song,  or  not.  I  am 
unable  to  say,  but  it  does  seem  likely 
it  may  be  the  "cauld  kali"  your  corre- 
spondent means.  I  wLsh  I  could  give 
some  light  upon  it,  but  am  unable  to 
do  it. 

FRANK  K.  RICH. 

Hyannis. 


A»  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  puns.  I  despise  them- 
but  have  you  ever  seen  a  more  TngenlousI 
one  than  this  which  was  printed  some! 


Insurance  companies  have  their  sense 
of  humor,  a  correspondent  tells  us.  He 
sends  us  a  blank  to  be  fi"*^         'J^^; ' 
plicitly."    It  is  headed:  "^^  l"  °' 
Accident  to  an  Employee.  (F'^°'" 
final  "e"  one  would  infer  that  the  m-, 
lured  was  a  woman).  .jjI 
^he  notice  ends:   "All  broken  parl^l 
should  be  preserved."  j 

COCHITUATE  IN  1848 
As  the  World  Wags:  j 
I  note  in  The  Herald  your  quotation! 
from  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  as  follows: 
■It  must  have  been  about  th.s  tln.e 
(1848)  that  Cochituate  water  was  in- 
troduced into  the  citj"."  I  .t>;°"e!;^^.^^tn 
perhaps  vou  might  be  interested  in 
hearrng  something^  of  its  celebration 
from  one  who  was  there. 

The  year  1848  is  correct.    I  was  a  lad 
of  8  vears  at  the  time  and  remember  i 
the  event  distinctly.     The  first  water! 
to  be  turned  on  was  in  the  frog  IK>nd 
on  the  Common,  and  a  large  crowd  of , 
people  gathered  to  witness  it.    A  plat-, 
form  was  built  in  the  centre  of  the] 
pond,  and  far  enough  away  from  the  i 
pipe  to  prevent  Its  being  wet  by  the 
sprav     This  platform  was  occupied  l» 
the  "speakers  of   the  occasion    and  it 
was  connected  with  the  "mainland  by 
two  bridges,  one  on  either  side. 

After  th<=   wstpr  was  turned   on  the 
spectators  -  "^   '"1°  P^'lf '  1 

and  I  join.  youngsters  who  | 


AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  BOOZE 
1922 

Four  Years  After  His  Death 

(■with  apologies  to  Wordsworth:  I'm  sure 

Burns  wouldn't  mind) 
I  shiver.  Spirits  fierce  and  bold. 
At  thought  of  what  I  can't  behold: 
Once  bubbles  leaped  in  goblets  cold. 

And  struck  gloom  dead. 
Now  sadness  comes  from  out  the  mould 

Where  Booze  Is  laid. 

And  have  I  then  thy  kegs  so  near. 
And  thou  forbidden  to  appear? 
To  think  it  is  thyself  that's  here 

I  shrink  with  pain ; 
Alas  I  my  wishes  for  good  beer 

Are  all  in  vain. 

I  mourned  with  thousand?,  but  as  one 
More  deeply  grieved,  for  he  was  gone 
Whose  force  derived  from  rye  and  corn 

Oft  showed  my  youth 
That  I  could  from  a  bar  be  thrown. 

Drunk;  that's  the  truth. 

What  pleasures  might  today  be  placed 
Within  my  reach;  of  vintage  graced 
By  fancy  what  a  rich  repast'. 

But  why  go  on? 
For,  o'er  the  bar,  and  railing  brassed 

Have  spiders  spun. 


"BABS"  AND  "BAPS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  Interesting  column  on  tl^e  date 
of  June  14  an  article  appeared  by  Jo^Ji 
Gordon,  in  which  his  reference  to  cauld 
ka!!  was  cleverly  answered  by  the  editor. 
"There's  cauld  kail  In  Aberdeen.'.'  is  the 
first  illne  of  a  well-known  song  ■ivlth  a 
lively  tune.  In  regard  to  the  query  by 
the  editor.  'What  are  babs?"  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  right  word  in  that  con- 
nection is  "baps,"  and  the  word  means 
"bread  rolls"  in  English.  The  sentence 
should  be,  "Baps  wi  marmalade."  etc. 
When  I  lived  as  a  boy  52  years  ago  in 
the  immediate  suburbs  of  Aberdeen  the 
baker's  man  came  around  to  all  the 
houses  each  morning  distributing 
"baps."  "Bab"  is  a  word  that  Is  found 
certainly  in  Charles  Mackay's  Diction- 
ary of  Lowland  Scotch,  but  it  has  no 
connection  "wl  marmalade  oot  o'  the 
wee  white  crock  frae  Dundee  and  kip- 
pered herring."  "Bab"  means  any  per- 
sona! adornment,  such  as  a  houtonnlere 
or  bow  of  ciW5ons.  In  that  sense  it  is 
used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott:  "A  cocklt 
hat  with  a  bab  o'  blue  ribbons  at  it." 

The  word  you  want,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  quoted  text  is  "Bap," 
a  bread  roll.  When  I  was  a.  boy  of  12  a 
"Bap"  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  oatmeal 
,  and  my  Latin  grammar. 

Gloucester.  JAMES  DUQUID. 


"Bap"  is  not  peculiar  to  Scotland.  It 
is  known  in  Northumberland  and  in  Ire- 
land./ "A  thick  cake  of  bread,  baked 
in  the  oven";  "a  roll  or  small  loaf,  of 
various  shapes,  baked  in  the  oven."  In 
Ulster  it  is  a  diamond-shaped  loaf  of 
bread  usually  sold  at  a  penny.  Antrim 
4nd  Down:  "A  lozenge-shaped  bun. 
whitened  with  flour."  "Bapper"  was 
once  a  vulgar  name  for  a  baker. 

BOSTON'S    FIRST  PHOTOGRAPHER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  boy.  I  used  to  meet  In  the  store 
of  my  father,  who  was  a  dealer  in 
photographic  supplies,  Albert  S.  South- 
worth,  associated  with  Josiah  Hawes, 
in  Tremont  Row,  as  a  photographer. 
The  firm  of  Southworth  and  Hawes  had 
gained  a  national  reputation  as  first 
class  daguerreotyplsts.  Mr.  Southworth 
died  about  50  years  ago.  followed  by  his 
partner  about  1905.  aged  93. 

In  1841,  two  years  after  the  Invention 
of  photography  by  Daguerre  and  one 
year  after  John  William  Draper  made 
the  first  portrait  photbgraph  from  life 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Southworth  was  mak- 
ing daguerreotype-portraits  probably  in 
the  more  common  size  (3%  by  4i>4 
inches  at  601,4  Court  street.  One  year 
later  we  find  him  doing  business  as  a 
daguerreotyplst  at  I'^k  Tremont  Row. 
I  .  .  .In  1844  Mr.  Hawes  became  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Southworth.  The  firm 
appears  to  have  continued  uninterrupt- 
edlv  and  prosperously  until  the  death  of 
the  senior  partner.  During  the  very 
earlv    days    of  daguerreotvpe-photofr- 


1 


u.n.  'fif  John  Whipple,  who  afterwards 
[■fcilit  the  senior  partner  in  th«  firm 
,f  Whlpp'o  &  Mutcalf  In  Temple  place, 
.^er(  \-.    lo  available  record  until  1S4S, 
,■1  V      iterod  the  ranks  of  rtaguerro- 
•6  Washington  street.    As  to 
-nif-ntioned  by  your  cnrre- 
f!    S.  R    .s'mith.  he  entered 
;  ,.  '  '  -itography   In   the  early 

MS  -ers  in  portralt-photog- 

,1.  n.  were  first,  Albert  S. 
r  and  then  Southworth  and 
WILfRED  A.  FRENCH, 

ilENNE  SEGAL 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 

Tha  tiny,  blonde -haired  VIvienne 
1,  musical  comedy  star,  late  of  "Oh 
Tjady"  and  later  of  "The  Little 
lopper,"  makes  her  Bo.slon  bow  as  a 
Wiety  performer  at  Keith's  this  week 
with  a  song  cycle  for  which  she  dis- 
laims  responsibility,  stating  that  the 
lUnbers  were  selected  by  her  family, 
lliss  Segal  Is  said  to  be  ambitious  for 
ittsr  things  than  musical  comedy  or 
•tudevnie.  At  aity  rate  she  cultivat- 
^Bf  her  voice  with  pronounced  euccesss. 
TJ  those  who  have  heard  her  in  previous 
Hub  visits  an<l  who  heard  her  now,  the 
)»(JvM>cement  will  be  marked.  She  was 
w^I  received  last  night,  and  deservedly. 

Another  star  on  this  week's  bill  is  Bob 
H»1I.  master  of  the  extemporaneous, 
who  composes  Jingles  on  the  spot  on 
any  suggested  subject.  Miss  Segal  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  sitting  In  a  box 
and  becoming  Just  as  enthusiastic  over 
his  eontribution  as  he  professed  himself  j 
to  be  of  hers.  ,  i 

Albert  F.  Hawthorne  and  Johnny 
Cook  have  a  bagful  of  nonsense  with 
Interpolations  more  or  less  musical. 
They  draw  real  laughs.  Two  dancers, 
■well-known  In  local  ball  rooms,  .lay  and 
Dorothy  Henrlcks,  with  Morey  Peajl 
and  his  excellent  orchestra,  drew  down 
•  larjre  percentage  of  the  evening's 
plaudits. 

Tvan  BankofT,  the  dancing  master, 
darces  with  Miss  Beth  Cannon,  a  pupil 
and  a  Boston  girl,  who  displays  a  re- 
markable proficiency  In  the  ballot  con- 
ceptions and  In  the  dancing  duets  with 
lui  instructor. 

The  remainder  of  the  week's  bill  Is 
made  up  of  Sansome  and  Dellla,  novelty 
balancing:  Ann  Gray,  a  tall  slim  graco 
ful  lady  who  plays  on  a  harp  and  sings 
Irish  songs  in  brogue  with  a,  French 
aecent:  William  Ebbs,  a  surprise  ven- 
triloquist; "Dreams.  '  an  act  of  beauti- 
ful poses  by  shapely  girls:  an  Aesop's 
Fables  screen  cartoon  and  screen  topics 
of  the  dny. 


"The  constant  sense  of  the  tnoongrm- 
oni,  even  If  artificially  etimulated  and 
found  only  In  trivial  things,  Is  an  ad- 
mlulott  that  existence  Is  absurd;  It  is, 
therttoTt,  a  liberation  of  the  spirit  over 
aifclnst  this  absurd  world;  It  la  a 
latl^llng  liberation,  because  the  spirit 
1«  «lad  to  be  free;  and  yet  It  Is  not 
a  •OOmful  nor  Jjltter  liberation,  because 
a  -world  that  lets  us  laugh  at  it  and 
be  free  Is  after  all  a  friendly  world. 
We  have  no  need  to  bear  that  eerloiis 
grudee  against  it  which  we  should  be 
JmMfled  In  bearing  If  It  fooled  us  al- 
together, and  tortured  us  by  Its  ab- 
sordltles  Instead  of  amusing  us  and 
-.nokinK  us  spiritually  free."— O,  San- 
tay«na  in  the  Dial. 


J.  MARITIME  LAW 

As  the  'World  Wagsi 

'Water,  water  everywhere  and  all  you 
want  to  drink,  after  you  get  outside 
the  three-mile  limit,  appeaj-s  to  be  the 
slogan  of  tl^  United  States  ehlpplng 
board  addressed  to  those  whom  it  would 
Invite  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  its 
ship*  Instead  of  those  of  other  nation- 
ality. Mr.  Busch  of  St,  Louis  writes 
a  letter  to  his  son  about  It  from  the 
steamohlp  George  'WJishlngton. "  Jtsimy 
GaUivan  helps  along  the  advertising 
■Pd  tells  his  fellow  congressmen  with 
vacations  Imminent  of  the  Joys  of  life 
on  the  ocean  wa^e,  reading  the  aloo- 
liollo  menu  into  the  Congressional 
Rftoopd.  Mr.  Lasker,  chairman  of  the 
shipping  'board,  corroborates  the  state- 
menu  ma<3e,  and  lays  It  down  that 
whereas  politics  end  at  the  water's 
*t  *i  I8th  amendment  and  ^he  Vol- 
stead act  are  left  astern  at  the  three- 
nule  Umit  by  the  government  ehlps. 

UNPATRIOTIC  PASSENGERS 
It  appear*  that  Mr.  Laskor  and  his 
aeaoeiates  found  tliat  there  was  an  un- 
patriotio  slant  of  prospective  passen- 
e«rB,  even  though  100  per  cent.  Ameri- 
oan.  when  not  athlrst,  towards  those 
rum-hounds  saUing  under  foreign  flags, 
lowing  to  an  opinion  of  a  mere  assistant 
tw"*'  B:«n«ral,  and  a  Democrat  at 
n  »Ki  ^°  effect  that  there  could  be 
nothing  doing  at  the  bar  on  American 
»mpa,  under  the  doctrine  that  a  ship 
»  *-.-part  of  the  country  whose  flag  It 
'"««,  «o  that  the  George  Washington  or 
any  other  of  the  fleet  would  be  equally 
voist6a(ll7e.3     with     its     home  port 


ui  ii.  I^;s  or  the  liiw  were  ounaulloU.  iho.so 
sitting  on  the  swiveled  tripods  of  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  board  and  hia  two 
assl.stants.  all  RepublVcane  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided,  and  what 
•Mr.  La.^ker  calls  "the  practical  side  of 
what  is  involved"  wa»  duly  greased 
down   the  waye. 

BASH  INORATITUDH 
In  wliat  aeems  a  spirit  of  deep  in- 
gratitude to  those  who  served  his  need 
Mn  Lasker  made  public  the  text  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  George 
Washington  to  sell  liquor.  Likewise 
|thfl  FrankJln  Pierce  and  the  other  pres- 
dentlal  argosies.  It  wae  a  low  down 
thing  to  do.  It  appears  to  be  basfd 
on  the  language  of  the  18th  amendment 
declaring  that  It  shall  be  operative  in 
"the  United  States  and  all  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof."  "Ter- 
ritory" Is  derived  from  "terro,"  land. 
Surely  then  It  cannot  be  operative  on 
a  "navis,"  meaning  ship,  or  on  the 
"mare,"  meaning  soa,  whether  "clau- 
sum"  or  "liberum"  or  both.  That  the 
three  mile  limit  it  not  "terra  flrma"  Is 
Immaterial.  "Lex  non  curat  de  mini- 
mis." So  spoke  the  oracles,  or  In  words 
to  like  effect,  but  failing  to  cite  the 
one  legal  maxim  governing  the  case, 
that  necessity  knows  no  law. 

A  SHIP  SANS  COUNTRY 
'Under  the  brief  of  the  eminent  gen- 
eral counsel  tyid  his  two  learned  Re- 
publican assistants  the  doctrine  of  the 
extra -territoriality  of  ships  Is  abolished. 
The  George  Washington  becorries  a  ship 
without  a  country,  an  outlaw,  for  with- 
out that  wholesome  legal'' fiction  noth- 
ing with  keel  free  from  the  harbor 
mud  can  be  "territory."  We  are  told 
much  and  often  of  the  equal  dignity 
of  the  laws  and  constituoional  amend- 
ments and  their  equal  entitlement  to 
respect  In  thought  and  act,  the  18th 
amendment  and  the  Volstead  act  being 
only  a  little  more  equal  than  the  rest. 
If  these  go  to  the  fishes  three  miles 
off  shore  what  of  the  others?  After 
imbibing  at  the  bar  of  the  George 
Washington  despite  the  ISth  amend- 
ment, may  one  not  then  enslave  the 
colored  steward  despite  the  13th?  It 
would  seem  so.  Let  us  then  unite  In 
singing."Ho-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum" 
and  forthwith  engage  our  passage  on 
that  hospitable  pirate,  the  George  Wash- 
ington, as  a  patriotio  duty  we  owe  to 
our  cotintry,  the  administration  and  our 
thirst.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amhorat,  N.  H. 


.Id) 

Alva  lOnieat  Is  the  Sire  of  a  healthy 
baby  boy  which  Dr.  Hanake  brought  to 
hlH  house,  out  on  the  L&motte  ridge  yes- 
terday. 


IT) 


THB  PHANTOM  HORSEWOMAN 

(Prom  Hardy's   "Late  Lyrics  and 
Earlier") 
Wits  form  erect  and  keen  contotir 

She  passed  against  the  lea, 
And  dipping  Into  the  ohlne'a  obwuro. 

Was  seen  no  more  by  me. 

Some  said  her  silent  wheels  wonld  roll 

Ruthless  on  softest  loam. 
And  even  that  her  steed's  footfall 

Sank  not  upon  the  foam. 

o 

Where    drives    she   now?   It    may  be 

where 
>fo  mortal  horses  are. 
But  In  a  chariot  of  the  air 
Towards  some  radiant  star. 


THAT   HORATIAN  ODE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  frag- 
ment of  a  Horatlan  ode  from  which  your 
correspondent  quotes  Is  In  the  posses- 
sicn  of  Mr.  Mencken,  the  crltlo  who  oc- 
casions alarums  and  excursions  among 
the  conventional  and  conservative  In  lit- 
erature, art,  and  music.  He  claims  to 
have    unearthed    it    from    a    heap  of 

mouldy  manuscrlpte  in  a  Roman  vUla^ 
The  bit  sent  to  the  Herald  la  not  all  of  [ 
It.    Further  lines  are; 
PrestoUte  arco  congolsum,  karo  aluml-  | 

num  kryptok, 
Crisco    baloptloon    lysol,    Jello   bellans  |j 

mentholatum 
Pepsodent,  clysmio  rwoboda,  pantasote 

necco  britannica. 

Encyclopedial 
Boston.  W.  B.  K. 


EARLY  BATHTUBS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  the  Transcript  Incorrect,  desorlb* 
ing  an  old  bathtub  In  the  stately  Oore 
mansion  as  an  indication*  of  the  gov- 
ernor's Idea  of  luxury?  Governor  Gore 
died  15  years  before  Dr.  Evans's  tub 
was  set  up  in  Cincinnati.  But  more  re- 
markable Is  the  showar.  The  spMnile* 
in  the  ceiling  over  the  tab  is  said  to 
have  been  fed  by  a  servant  on  the 
floor  above.  Incidentally  the  Gdre  man- 
sion does  not  receive  the  recognition 
merited.  Although  its  mention  is  re- 
called, its  eminence  was  suggested  only 
after  five  years'  residence  in  Boston; 
then  by  the  Transcript  last  October,  If 
not  Important  historically,  its  elegant 
and  noble  character  places  it  among  the 
flnfst  architectural  examples  in  this 
vicinity.  BUCHANAN  CHARLES. 


IT'S  AN  OLD  SAYINQ  THAT  WOMEN 
DRESS  FOR  THE  MEN 
(Adv.  in  the  Tacoma  Herald) 
For  women,  a  lot  of  union  eults.  made 
in  the  athletic  styles,  such  as  men  find 
nri   sntlafartory.     In   check  and  atrlpe 
wc.ivea,    II, <9  guit. 


"  'All  la  vanity.'  ALL.  This  wilful 
world  hath  not  got  hold  of  unchristian 
Solomon's  wisdom  yet.  But  he  who 
dodges  hospitals  and  jails,  and  walks 
fast  crossing  graveyards,  and  would 
rather  talk  of  operas  than  hell;  calls 
Cowper,  Toung,  Pascal,  Rousseau,  poor 
devils  all  of  Bick  men;  and  through- 
out a  care- free  lifetime  swears  by  Rab- 
elais as  passing  wise,  and  therefore 
Jolly: — not  that  man  Is  fitted  to  sit  down 
on  tombstones  and  break  the  green 
damp  mould  with  unfathonvably  won- 
drous Solomon, — Herman  Melville. 

LOST  ILLUSIONS 

Must  all  our  Illusions  be  dispelled? 
Reading  Les  Annales  we  learn  from  a 
formidably  eclentlflo  man  who  writes 
In  a  cocksure  manner  that  nowhere 
near  the  French  coast,  nor  near  the 
Channel  Islands,  is  there  a  devil-fish,  a 
pleuvre,  to  be  found  capable  of  grap- 
pling with  and  destroying  a  man  by  the 
exercise  of  his  blood-pumping  suckers. 
And  60  we  must  no  longer  be  excited 
over  the  adventure  of  Victor  Hugo's 
GUliat.  No  longer  ohould  that  einister 
line  "Something  seized  him  try  the 
heel,"  which  ends  the  chapter  describ- 
ing Sieur  Clubln's  dive  into  the  ocean, 
cause  us  a  thrill  of  curiosity. 

And  now  another  Ingenious  scientific 
gentleman  assures  us  that  Noah's  ark 
was  really  one  of  the  great  pyramids 
of  Egypt;  that;  the  animals  entering 
the  ark — marshalled  two  by  two — the 
elephant  and  the  kangaroo— were  really 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac — the  ram,  the 
scorpion  end  the  rest  of  them — sym- 
bolical figures,  _as  shown  In  the  old- 
fashioned  medical  almanacs. 

We  still  prefer  the  Noah's  ark  of  our 
childhood,  with  the  little  wooden  Shem, 
Ham  and  Japeth,  with  the  little  wooden 
animals  that  were  so  easily  broken. 
Are  these  arks  still  for  sale  In  toy- 
shops? We  shall  continue  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  the  old  illtistrated  family  Bible, 
where  the  ark  is  shown  securely  resting 
on  Ararat.  Did  not  Dom  Calmet  give  a 
minute  description  of  the  ark,  making 
this  profoundly  original  remark:  "We 
find,  Gen.  vl.  16,  that  the  ark  was  to 
have  'a  door  In  the  side  thereor;  this  is 
indispensably  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ingress  and  egress."  Did  he 
not  prove  that  the  ark  was  without  a 
keel;  that  it  was  no  other  than  a  large 
house  "whose  timbers  instead  of  going 
into  the  ground,  whereby  they  would 
have  been  held,  were  detached  from  it, 
so  that  when  it  was  required  to  float, 
the  waters  might  easily  'lift  up  the 
ark.'  "7 

And  In  like  manner  we  believe  in  the 
Kraken,  that  great  bird  the  roc,  the 
sea-serpent,  and  above  all  the  huge 
squid — "a  vast  pulpy  mass,  furlongs  in 
length  and  breadth,  of  a  glancing  cream 
color,  Innumerable  long  arms  radiating 
from  its  centre,  and  curling  and  twist- 
ing like  a  nest  of  anacondas,  as  If  blind- 
ly to  clutch  at  any  hapless  object  with- 
in reach";  the  squid  without  perceptible 
face  or  front,  "an  unearthly,  formless, 
chance-like  apparition  of  life";  the 
great  live  squid,  "which,  they  say,  few 
whale  ships  ever  beheld,  and  returned 
to  their  ports  to  tell  of  it." 


MY  HEIRLOOM 

(A  wamln-g  te  purohaserg  of  antlqu«e 
who  parade  their  trea«ure«  as  family  relica, 
to  remove  tell-tale  traces.) 

My  guest — who's  In  Debrett — 
Came  in  his  landaulet. 

His  cultured  eye 
Caught,  e-arly  In  his  call. 
A  picture  on  the  wall — 
Some  Tudor  guy. 

Nearer  the  guest  I  led 

And  casually  sa^d. 

"There  you  may  »««, 
In  that  old  classic  gem 
The  tough  ancestral  stem 

Of  my  own  tree." 

With  closest  interest 
Observed  my  noble  guest 

(Out  of  "Who's  Who"), 
"Tee,  It's  a  decent  frame. 
But  what  a  funny  name— 

'Lot  2'!" 
—A.  W.  In  London  Dally  Chronicle. 


PERSONALI  EXCLUSIVE 
(From  a  Business  Firm) 
Dear  Madam — We  are  sending  this  let- 
ter  to   only   about   18,000   of  the  best 
homes  in  Boston. 


TOOTLE  THE  HONORABLE  HORN 

(A  translation  of  a  Japanese  translation 
of  an  American  safety  flrst  bulletin.) 

At  the  rise  of  the  hand  of  the  police- 
man, stop  rapidly.  Do  not  pass  him  by 
or  otherwise  disrespect  him, 

"Wben  a  passenger  of  the  foot  hove  5- 
p'ght^  tootle  the  horr  trumpet  to  h/ 


mrlodlousiy  ai.  iirm.  ii  .ia  eiui  t>r>n<mr]% 
your  pajmge,  tootle  him  with  vlK'  r  and 
express  by  word  of  mouth  the  warning, 

"HI.  HI." 

Beware  of  the  wandering  horee  that  ho 
shall  not  take  fright  as  you  peas  him. 
l)n  not  explode  the  exhaust  box  at  him. 
(io  soothingly  by,  or  atop  by  the  noad- 
alde  until  he  pass  away. 

Give  big  spaoe  to  the  festive  dog  that 
make  sport  In  the  roa4w«.y.  Avoid  en- 
tanglement of  dog  with  rour  wheel 
spokes. 

Go  soothingly  on  the  greased-mud.  for 
there  lurks  the  skid  demon.  Prras  the 
brake  of  the  foot  ae  you  roll  around  the 
corners  to  save  the  collapse  and  tieup, 

THEY  OFTEN  SING  WELL 
(From  the  Citizen,  Itrwa  Falla,  la.) 
Spltidld  music  will  be  a  feature.  Oome 
early  If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a 
seat.   All  sinners  are  urged  to  assist  In 
the  choir. 


TACKLE  OR  HARNESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr,  FYed  O.  Welsh  of  Hudson,  re- 
cently asked  the  meaning  of  tackle,  as 
mentioned  In  an  ancestor's  will.  I  also 
note  that  John  Pickering  In  his  vooab- 
ulary  la  said  to  state  he  never  ran 
across  the  word  In  England.  I  can 
state  that  had  he  or  anyone  else  visited 
my  small  birth  town  (1500)  and  asked 
the  Urst  schoolboy  he  saw  where  he 
could  buy  a  tackle  for  a  horse,  he  would 
have  received  a  prompt  reply.  It  is 
true  this  is  some  years  ago,  as  I  am  now 
In  "the  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  Still  I 
will  wager  the  word  Is  yet  in  use  and  by 
no  mean.s  obsolete.  It  Is  a  far  way  from 
Bo.ston  to  England,  but  not  so  very  far 
to  Thompsonville.  Ct.,  just  over  the 
Massachusetts  state  line.  I  heard  the 
word  used  many  times  In  that  locality 
as  late  as  1892.  The  first  occasion  was 
when  I  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  for  a 
business  trip  into  the  country.  The 
hostler  (a  colored  man  at  that)  told 
his  helper  to  bring  the  tackle  for  the 
horse  I  was  to  drive.  I  asked  him  where 
he  learned  the  word.  He  replied  down 
the  valley  at  Windsor  from  an  English- 
man he  worked  for,  and  that  he  knew 
many  who  called  harness,  tackle.  Some 
time  later  (perhaps  a  year)  I  ran  across 
the  expression  In  a  most  unlikely  place, 
namely,  among  the  Shakers  at  Shaker's 
station,  eight  or  10  miles  away.  I  was 
In  the  habit  of  taking  dinner  with  the 
Shakers  (as  did  the  horse  also)  and  on 
one  occasion  one  of  the  elders  remarked, 
as  some  of  the  brethren  took  out  my 
horse:  "That  is  a  fine  new  tackle  you 
have  on  him."  Xo  one  seemed  to  think 
the  word  unusual.  I  asked  the  elder 
how  long  they  had  called  harness  tackle. 
He  said  long  before  his  time  and  the 
elder  was  well  along  In  years.  He 
thought  it  crept  Into  use  from  some  of 
the  English  brethren  who  came  over 
many  years  ago.  So  on  the  whole,  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  that  "tackle"  Is  really 
not  obsolete,  and  I  am  not  wholly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  even  obsolescent. 
Certainly  not  over  acrosg.  Y.  B". 
Waverley,  ...  - 


Mr.  Marconi,  listening  on  his  "$1,000,- 
000"  (or  Is  it  a  $2,000,000?)  yacht  heard 
strange  nol=esr  they  might  have  come 
from  JIar:  v  -ome  deep  thinkers  say, 
though  Mr.  arconl  has  an  open  mind 
as  well  as  .,:.en  ears  on  this  subject. 
If  the  noises  did  come  from  Mars,  that 
red  planet  Is  surely  not  a  restful  place, 
not  to  be  recommended  as  a  summer  re- 
sort. We  are  told  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  that  Imagination  Is  apt  to 
rove,  and  conjecture  to  keep  no  bounds, 
j  "Some  have  run  out  so  far  as  to  fancy 
the  stars  might  be  but  the  light  of  the 
crj'stalllne  heaven  shot  through  perfora- 
tions on  the  bodies  of  the  orbs." 

Were  they  sounds  or  noises  that  were 
heard?  If  sounds,  perhaps  Mr.  Marconi 
heard  the  music  of  the  spheres  or  the 
morning  stars  singing  together.  Even 
the  celestially  minded  in  congregational 
I  hymning  do  not  always  sing  in  tune. 
I  What  have  the  star-readers  to  say 
j  about  the  present  position  of  Mars? 
Who  first  gave  that  name  In  baptism  to  ; 
the  planet?  "If  we  rightly  understood  ! 
I  the  names  whereby  God  called  the 
j|Stars;  if  we  knew  his  name  for  the 
Dog-star,  or  by  what  appellation  Jupi- 
ter. Maj-3  and  Saturn  obey  his  will,  it 
might  be  a  welcome  accession  unto 
astrology,  which  speaks  great  things, 
and  is  fain  to  make  use  of  appellations 
from  Greek  and  barbaric  systems." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLEND'EM 

(t\'lch  apolojles  to  Southey.) 
"Sayl  'What  Is  all  the  shootln'  lorr' 

Quoth  little  Peierkin, 
"With  Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Boats 

Supplying  rum  and  gin; 
And  does  he  bring  the  Htull  he  Iraya 

Those  miles  and  milea  o'ersea 
To  sell  to  any  loj-al  Yank 

When  they're  l^eyond  the  three? 
Or  does  his  store  depend  upon 

The  Yaided  stuff'  brought  In? 
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I  dloxygen,  tenco  aonora  , 


what 


.  ,      can  the  eovernrr  -:. 

In  others  Is  a  sin? 
Tell  me.  Grendpa  Caspar,  dot" 

Quoth  UU1«  Peierlda. 

Oia  Ca«par  Blowly  ehook  hl«  b«&d. 

His  thoughts  w©r»  far  away. 
Ho  seemed  to  scent  a  whlft  of  rum 

<Or  \ia»  It  caraway?) 
'    .!  that  I  cannot  tell,  '  said  hai 
.t  'lis  a  (fov'ment  policy." 
oton.  B,  NASON  HAMLIN. 


A  SECOND  TIRESIAS 
(From  tho  Keeo*.  N.  H..  Evening  S«ntlnel.) 
A  don.  Carol  Ellsworth,  has  been  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Hinds  of  Cam- 
■  :Ma8S.,  former  residents  of  this 

Mr.  Hinds  was  formerly  Miss  Hor- 
Tlnker  and  was  employed  at  W.  L. 
ijoodnow  Company's  store. 

THE  ALCOHOLIC  DAISY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  bill  Introduced  by  the  congress- 
man from  Brooklyn  providing  that  the 
daisy  be  adopted  as  the  national  flower  ^ 
by    act    of   Congress   Is   but  another  |" 
machiavellian     manifestation     of     the  . 
still  klcksome  hoof  o/  the  Demon  Rum. 
r-    m  these     once     slightly  esteemed 
ers  of  the  hayfleld  is  made  the  daisy 
■  :  In  Us  season  now  current,  as  it 
ws   the   passing  of  the  dandelion 
precedes  tlie  coming  of  the  clover  ; 
the    elderberry.     Of    these    well  . 
\vn  booze  blossoms  the  daisy  un- 
btedly  best  serves  tfce  proposed  pur- 
,  of  supplying  the  need  of  a  law- 
order  emblem  of  a  nation  of  home- 
.ers,  though  experts  differ  on  the 
.::parative  excellence  of  uplift  of  the 
beverages  derived  from  them.    How  a 
congressman  or  senator  who  voted  for 
tho  ISth  amendment  or  the  Volstead 
act,  or  both,  can  lend  his  support  to  this 
bill  giving  hishest  honor  to  this  poison- 
ous growth  of  floral  iniquity  and  main- 
tain his  position  on  those  two  enact- 
ments It '  Is   impossible   to   foresee.  If 
this  bill  should  become  a  law  another 
bill  will  doubtless  be  introduced  pro- 
viding  for   the  adoption   of   the  song 
"Everybody's  Doing  It"  as  the  national 
anthem.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

Perhaps  the  alcoholic  daisy  grew  In 
the  garden  described  by  Hawthorne, 
where  the  daughter  of  the  malevolent 
sage  bloomed  in  unholy  beauty.  Did 
•  Hawthorne  have  in  mind  the  garden  of 
Attalus,  which  contained  only  venomous 
plants,  or  that  fair  maiden,  who. 
nourished  on  poisons,  was  sent  as  a 
gift  to  the  great  and  conquering  Alex- 
ander? 

SHAKESPEARE  ON  BOSTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Talk  about  Boston's  literary  suprem- 
acy passing  to  Indianapolis  or  other 
upstart  and  woolly  parvenue!  What 
occidental  metropolis  can  boast  an  au- 
thor personally  addressed  by  family  and 
Christian  name  by  the  bard  of  Avon, 
as  where  Mark  Antony,  propheUc  of  his 
Boston  namesake,  eays  at  Caesar's  fu- 
neral: ,  ^  , 
"And  as  he  plucked  hltf'  cursed  steel 
away, 

Mark  Howe,  the  blood  of  Caesar  lol- 
lowed  It." 
If  any  Western  author  has  received 
-h  mention  I  have  not  heard  of  It. 
j.oslon.  JOSEPH  LEE. 

I  100  PER  CENT.  AMERICAN 

i  (F.  F.  V.  In  the  ^J.  T.  TrllHUie) 

Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  Is  100  per 
lU.'  American.    He  Is  always  the  first 
spring  to  hia  feet  when  The  Star- 
mglod   Banner   Is   played   and  fre- 
onUy  proclaims  that  the  republic  is 
L.  freest  and  most  enlightened  nation 
the  world.    Whatever  assertions  to 
1  contrary  he  made   to   his  lawyer 
ii.le  endeavoring  to  reduce  his  income 
K  were  under  the  bond  of  professional 
nftdence. 

Ir.  Cush  is  a  student  of  history  and 
lOWS    that   we   whipped    the  British 
Ice  and  can  do  It  again.    He  believes 
at  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  Jealous  of 
:.erlc'a  because  we  have  the  best  and 
.lest  government.    He  Is  equally  firm 
his  conV.cti-on  that  all  politicians  are 
oks  (he  once  ran  for  the  Legislature 
.  an  independent  ticket),  and  since  the 
.-Iff  debate  began  has  become  certain 
•it  all  congressmen  are  blockheads, 
although  experience  has  taught  him . 
loathe  the  horrors  of  war — Mr.  Cush  | 
nt  to  Washington  during   the  late 
.ifllot  and  offered  himself  as  a  dollar- 
year   man — he   nevertheless  believes 
that  our  army  and  navy  should  ba  sec- 
nd  to  none. 

•Let  the  rost  of  the  world  show  its  , 
-  ncerlty   by   doing  away   with  arma- 
:enis,"  he  says  frequently,  "and  then  ! 
6  will  do  away  with  ours." 

THAT  ADV.  ODE 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Mr.  Brahder  Mathews  is  the  author  of 
-6  ode  beginning  "Chlpeco  thermos 
^xygen."  concerning  which  Inquiry 
3  been  made  in  this  column.  It  ap- 
•:ared  In  the  Bookman,  a  year  or  two 
Here  it  is: 


Chlr. 

Beslnol  bacardl,    camera-  ausco 

wheateno; 

AnUskld,  pebeco  calox,  oleo  tyco  baro- 
'"^'''^  Postum  namblsed! 

t 

PrestoUte  arco  congoleum,  tiro  alum- 

num  pryptols, 
Crlsco   baloptlcon   lysol.    Jells  bellans, 

carborundum! 
Amplco     clysmlc    swoboda,  pantasote 
necco  brltannlca 

Encyclopaedia? 
My  Latin  is  now  very  rusty,  but  this 
I  can  understand.  And,  In  spite  of  Us 
homely  meaning,  what  sonority!  Wnai 
mouth-miers  are  the  last  two  lines  ol 
the  poem!  A  truly  lordly  bit  of  verse^ 
BMton,  JUOTUa,  Jr. 


■7 


Apropos  of  class  days,  commence- 
ments. Junior  promenades,  boat  races. 

"Any  man  Is  glad  to  be  seen  escort- 
ing a  very  pretty  woman.  He  thinks 
it  adds  to  his  prestige.  Whereas,  In 
point  of  fact,  his  fellow-men  are  say- 
ing merely:  'Who's  that  appalling  fel- 
low with  herr  or  "Why  does  she  go 
about  with  that  ass  So-and-so?'  " 


"SIR,  TO  YOU"' 

Mr.   Edward  Sullivan   contributed  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for 
June  an  article  entitled  "The  Artless 
Art  of  Repartee."     We  find  the  stock  1 
exampl&s,  a  little  shop  worn,  yet  recom-i 
mended,  from  Cicero  to  Father  Healy, 
repartees    attributed  to  Jack  Towers,  j 
Waller,   John   Wilkes,   Curran,   Bishop  j 
Potter,   lights   of  the   bench  and   bar,  | 
though   we    are   spared    "insults    with  i 
their  dress  suits  on"  offered  by  Whist- 
l  lei;  and  Gilbert.    One  example  was  new 
to  us,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Sir 
James  Knowles,  when  he  was  editor  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  received  a  son- 
net from  Mr.  Luther  Munday  entitled: 
"Why  Do  I  Live?"     Sir  James  wrote 
an  answer:  "You  live,  my  dear  Munday, 
because  you  sent  your  poem  by  post,  and 
did  not  bring  it  yourself."    Perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  example  quoted  by  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  the  more  familiar  story  of 
Cardinal  Vaughan  and  Dr.  Adler,  Jew. 
Ish  rabbi,  sitting  at  luncheon.  "Now, 
Dr.   Adler,"   said  the   cardinal,  "when 
may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  helping  you 
to  some  ham?"    The  Rabbi:    "At  your 
Eminence's  wedding." 

Mr.  Sullivan's  article  Is  pleasant  read- 
in'g  and  it  is  not  too  long.  Anthologies 
,  of  Je.sts  and  "Witty  Stories"  are  al- 
most without  exception  dreary,  whether 
the  compiler  is  named  Plutarch,  Bacon, 
I'ogge,  Jo  Miller,  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton 
(a  book  of  wit  and  wisdom  from  Afri- 
cans). For  a  wet  afternoon  we  should 
prefer  even  "Napoleon's  Dream  Book." 
Take  the  edition  of  Chamfort's  Maxims, 
thoughts,  characters  and  anecdotes  pub- 
lished by  the  Mercure  de  France.  At 
first  the  reader,  amazed  at  the  play  of 
wit,  irony,  cynicism,  is  tempted  to  put 
on  blue  glasses,  to  rest  eyes  and  brain; 
1  but  after  a  few  pages  he  begins  to  yawn. 
1  It's  the  same  in  conversation.  The  pro- 
j  fessional  raconteur,  accustomed  to  re- 
sponsive laughter,  courting  it  at  the  end 
of  every  story  told  in  "his  inimitable 
manner,"  is  soon  a  bore,  to  be  avoided, 
a  social  leper."  "1  heard  a  good  one 
yesterday,"  is  the  signal  for  those  ac- 
quainted with  him  to  go  Into  the  next 
room.  The  departure  does  not  check 
his  flow;  there  is  always  a  poor  wretch 
whom  he  has  buttonholed. 

A  repartee,  as  a  rule,  is  masked  rude- 
ness; a  verbal  reply  instead  of  a  blow 
to  a  remark  that  may  have  been  justlyj 
deserved,  or  to  some  foolish  but  amiable! 
platitude  coming  from  a  gentle,  slowl 
witted  soul,  ' 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
R.  H.  L.:  Disliking  notoriety,  I  have 
refrained  from  tearing  the  veil  from  the 
Dunes  murder  mystery.  But  I  don't, 
mind  telling  you.  A  man  Invited  some 
friends  to  come  on  a  Jolly  picnic  to  a 
lovely  place  in  the  Dunes  which  he 
knew  They  went  to  the  Dunes.  The 
S'^as  dark  and  gloomy.  They  got 
sand  In  their  shoes.  In  their  coffee  In 
their  pie.  They  Inhaled  sand.  They 
were  soaked  by  a  shower  and  baked  in 
the  ovenlike  heat.  Then  the  man  who 
suggested  the  picnic  read  a  poen.  to  the 
girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged  and  whom 
he  had  lured  to  come  to  the  picnic: 
The  Dunes,  the  Dunes,  the  silent  Dimes, 

A  unkfenvess  of  locods  and  sand; 
Of  tangled  vines  and  lonely  slvore. 

My  gawd,  hain't  nature  grand! 
'  It  was  too  much.  The  girl  picked  up 
■  a  gun  and  killed  him  and  the  picnickers 
Thfew  him  in  the  fire.  Then  the  Party 
drcLve  back  to  Gary,  where  they  had 
dinner  and  danced  on  the  hotel  piazza 
fn  the  evening.    So  they  had  a  happy 

time  after  all.  •'• 

PHILO  CLARK'S  HIPPOPOTAMUS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  matter  of  the  Impending  baby 
hippopotamus  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  , 
rote  that  the  first  living  specimen  seen 
in  Boston  was  shown  by  Philo  Clark  in 
1857  or  1858  on  the  site  of  the  Public 

Garden.  ^  ^ 

My  informant  Is  Mr.  William  ft.  A. 
Tobey  an  octogenarian,  who  for  two- 
score  years  was  an  active  agent  In  the 
realm  of  arenic  and  zoological  enter- 
tainment and  instruction,  and  now  lives 
in  retirement  In  New  Bedford,  his  native 
cHv  Within  the  men-.ory  cf  our  grand- 
fathers he  exploited  the  Cardift  Giant 
until  fragmentation  disclosed  the  perfidy 
of  t l  e  makers.  When  Adam  Forepaugh, 
a  Philadelphia  horse  dealer,  took  over 
Dan  Rice's  circus,  at  Rice's  request,  n 
the  autumn  of  1863  for  an  unpaid  bill 
for  horses,  Mr.  Tobey  signed  for  the 

'°Thl'"lhow"wintered  at  Connersville 
pJlr  Grounds,  Indiana,  and  the  follow- 
fng  spring  Mr.  Forepaugh  took  out  his 
nrst  show  his  extensive  horse  business 
befng  conducted  by  his  brothers  John 
and  George.  Of  this  first  season  Mr. 
Tobey  refates  one  item  of  nrjore  than 
comrnon  interest.  Chambersburg  was 
bUled  for  July  31st,  but  was  not  played, 
as  the  confederate  ^^^my  played  an  op- 
position engagement  on  the  30th  at  the 
n?«ce  leaving  only  ashes,  so  the  Fore- 
paugh show^  made  a  quick  shift  to 
rnr  a  week  until  the  ad 


rhilidelphla  for  a  week  until  the  ad- 1 
vance  brigade  could  arrange  a  route  on, 
Ihe  war  basis.  Mr.  Tobey  continued  m| 
different  capacitie.-,  with  this  show  un-; 
HI  the  show  took  to  the  railroads, 
til  the  sno^^j^jQj^j^  p    ^,(jpy_  M.  D. 

New  Bedford. 

We  believe  it  Is  now  generally  ac-, 
knowledged  that  the  Behemoth  of  Holy. 
Writ  is  the  hippopotamus,  yet  Sane-, 
tius  held  it  to  be  an  ox;  certain  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church  supposed  it  to  be 

he  Devil;  while  Don  Calmet  and  others; 
were  sure  it  was  the  elephant.  The 
Rabbins  knew  that  the  Lord  created 
two  of  this  animal,  male  and  female:] 
the  female  he  killed  and  salted  for  the 
pntertainment  of  the  elect  when  the 
Messiah  comes;  the  male  l^^^till  alive, 
but  when  his  time  arrives  he  will  be 
elain  and  given  to  the  Israelites  who 
then  rise  from  the  dead.— Ed. 


ad,  for  example. 
V      ■  -.iplville's  "Moby 

n,ck"  "now  brings  an  absurdly  high 
orlce  We  say  "absurdly,"  for  there  are 
?hree  or  four  reprints  within  the  reach 
of  all  (For  full  enjoyment  of  these  re- 
prints the  introductions  by  belated  ad- 
mirers should  of  course  be  torn  out  or 
the  leaves  pasted  together.)  A  man 
mly  bfexcused  at  once  for  s^klng  the 
first  edlUon  of  Melville's  "R'dburn.  ^ 
Mardi,"  "The  C^""^:^*'?.^'  ,^^t. 
■■Pierre,"  "T'lazza  Talea."  Israel  Pot- 
ter '•  for  there  are  no  reprints  of  them, 
none  to  our  knowledgo  at  leaat. 

FROM   LAMB  TO  BEADLE 

First  editions  are  Indeed  valuable  to 
the  true  lover  of  books  when  later  edi- 
tions have  been  revised  or  Bowdlerized. 
An  author's    revision    Is    not  always 
happy.    Charles  Lamb  insisted  on  read- 
llng   certain    authors    In   the  oclglrial 
folios,  but  folios  are  not  easily  read. 
The  print  Is  often  obscure;  the  size  is 
dUcouraglng.     Does  ^^nyone  today  use 
the  reading  desk  of  the 
was  clamped  to  the  arm  of  a.  cha  r 
which  could  be  adjusted  so  that  he 
reader  could  sit  up  straight  or  recline 
with    comparative  discomfort 

Is  anv  one  collecting  the  first  editions 
of     e^ly     An.erlcan  ^amorists-Jack 
Dov^-nlng.     Doestlcks.     J^*^"  J^^"^" 
Artemus  Ward,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  Miles 
O'Reilly,    Josh    Billings    and  certain 
?ouS.emers?    Ha*  any  one  a  complete 
set  of  T.  S.  Arthur's  moral  romances 
fn   first  editions?  In  our  boyhood  ^ 
knew  an  elderly  widow  who  prided  her- 
^,ron  a'fjl  set  of  Beadle's  <3'««  "^^^^ 
—that  is  to  eay,  she  possessed  all  that 
were  published  and  added  to  her  col- 
lection as  new  ones  appeared.  That 
was  her  library,  a  more  "-onderful  one 
to  us  than  the   Bodleian,   the  British 
.    Museum's,    the    Bibllotheque  Pesls 
or  the  one  at  Alexandria  burned,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  the  Arab  con- 
queror^   This  widow  died  not  far  from 
Boston.    Did  she  niove  her  library  with 
her?   Not  after  death,  but  when  she  left 
our  little  village.  

COMPLETE  EDITIONS. 

Some  are  possessed  with  the  mania  of 
acquiring  complete  editions.    Thus  the> 
accumulate  much  truck,  for  these  edi- 
tions include  the  clutter    of    the  dead 
author's    waste    basket,  manuscripts 
with  which  he  was  not  satisfied.  0\it 
friend   Jones   reads   feverishly  foreign 
second-hand  book  catalogues,  in  quest 
of  everything  written  by  that  blanieless 
antiquarian.  Gabriel  Pelgnot   of  Dijon^ 
heedless  of    Anatole    France's  classing 
Pelgnot's  volumes  and  pamphlets  among 
the  books  that  are  not  books,  an  unjust 
classification  to  our  mind,    or  some  of 
them   abound    In   curiou.<^  i"'°''«atlon 
^  Why  should  one  yearn  for  a  complete 
edition  of— say  Mark  Twain?    It  is  bet- 
;ter  to  forget  the  laboriously  humorous 
articles    contributed    monthly    to  the 
'caW  under  contract.    Mark  Is  seen 
sweating  over    the    task.    There  Is 
complete  and  stately  edition  of  Hazlitt.  | 
whTstands  the  test  better  than  many, 
but    who    has    the    courage  to  plough 
through  his  metaphysical  ^^ings  on 
which,  strange  to  saV,  he  PrWed  h  m 
self?    And  this  edition  is  a,  disappoint 
r^ent.  for  the  Index   Is    a  wretchedly 
Tuperflclal  affair.    Some  one  should  hav. 
done  for  Hazlitt  what  Birbeck  Hill  did 
?or  Boswell's  Johnson  or  Richardson  or 
his  own  "Sir  Charles  Grandlson.  Nor 
is  a  complete  Shakespeare  necessary  for 
full  enjoyment  of  the  dramatist. 


THE  CURTAIN   RISES  ON  ROCHES- 
TER,  N.  Y. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Although  It  Is  customary  to  trace 
one's  ancestry  through  lines  of  colonial 
descent,  scholastic  achievement,  or 
commercial  success,  our  family  has 
taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  paternal 
grandfather  maintained  the  first  shower 
bath  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  in 
1850.  He  made  the  contraption  himself. 
It  was  ingeniously  constructed  out  of  a 
vast  tun,  of  which  the  bottom  was 
punctured  with  Innumerable  holes.  It 
had  a  sliding  trap  operated  by  a  rope 
which  allowed  the  water  to  gush  out  in 
a  Gargantuan  flood.  He  pumped  the 
cask  full  every  week.  It  contained 
enough  water  for  seven  baths. 

The  neighbors  were  aghast  at  such 
rashness.  Contemporaneous  folk-lore 
held  that  daily  bathing  weakened  the 
system;  that  it  partol^k  somewhat  of 
carnal  pleasure,  or  Hedonistic  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fiesh.  The  old  gentleman, 
however,  serenely  superior  to  the  slan- 
derings  of  the  townsfolk,  took  his 
shower  every  day  of  his  life. 

WILLIAM  L  ROBINSON 

Allston. 


"An  American  gentleman  gave 
at  Sotheby's  for  a  book  the  other  day.i 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  really  look-i 
Ing  out  for  old  furniture,  but  thoughtj 
he  might  as  well  have  the  book.  .  .  • 
It  is  madness  to  give  so  much  money 
for  a  book.  In  this  case,  of  course,  iti 
i  was  only  vicarious  madness,  as  the 
i  buyer  knew  very  well  what  he  was  do- 
ing' he  had  confidence  that  the  genuitie 
lunatics  were  In  America  waiting  _  to 
buy  from  him  at  an  enhanced  pr:ce. 

We  quote  from  a  pleasant  little  essay, 
I  "The  Chase  for  First  Editions.'  pub- 
lished In  the  Manchester  Guardian.  "The 
;  writer  doesn't  see  how  a  man  can  have 
anv  affection  for  a  book  that  cost  him 
even  a  thousand  pounds.    There  >s 
■;  raillery  at  the  expense  of  any  one  that 
collects  first  editions. 

'  LITERARY  LUNACY 

The  collector  might  say  in  reply  that 
first  of  all  Is  the  sheer  Joy  of  collecting. 
When  he  was  a  boy  the  madness  bit 
him:  Birds'  eggs,  postage  stamps,  shells, 
coins,  monograms,  names  of  locomotive 
engines;  what  did  he  not  collect?  When 
he  came  to  man's  estate  he  perhaps 
kept  adding  to  his  »tamp  album,  his 
'  coin  cabinet,  but  he  found  as  keen  a 
pleasure  in  collecting  first  editions.  We 
know  some  of  these  genUe  ^anlac^  Do 
they  ever  read  their  precious  books. 
Our  friends  cannot  afford  l"cunabu!a^ 
Shakesperlan  folios  and  a^artos^books 
nrlnted  by  Caxton.  They  searoh  for 
fl^lt  editions  of  comparatively  modern 
or  contemporaneous  authors;  Meredith. 


EXCEPTIONS 

There  are  first  editions  not  to  be  de- 
spised,   but   they   are   for  capricious, 
whimsical  collectors.    This  year  "The 
House  of  souls,"    tales  of  horror,  by 
Arthur  Machen,  was  published  In  New 
York     It  includes  that  singularly  un- 
pleasant story  "The  Great  God  Pan," 
also  "The  Inmost  Light."     These  two 
tales   were   Published  nearly  30  years 
in  n  little  volume  here  and  in  Lxin 
X    a  volume  more  to  be  desired  by 
fo°me  than  the  one  of  19^^  .^h-  d 
not  rather  have  In  his  hand  the  little 

rt^on-^rHen?e^'s^rs;on7arr 

-sr^t^:f^=v^"~ 
L^d!:irrt^:lr^'--.y^ 

rarity  or  Us  high  prices;  but  for  Its 
Shane  print,  title  page,  or  for  some 
nthe^'fc^lish  reason,  foolish  to  the  man 
?w  tresis  to  a  bookseller,  orders  «o 
that  trusts  to  ^  works,"  goes 

r"^r^"'fi'rst''edrnt"  and  luxurious 
bindings.  collects 
Afso'the  wlse^man  begins  to  disperse 
to  lit  MS  house  in  order.  And  there 
Ire  so  many  books 

flourish   of    trumpets   and    beating  ot 

of  reviewers— In  verse. 

THE  SUN'S  LAST  LOOK  ON  THE 
COUNTRY  GIRL 


iind  E«rlt«r") 
lint  spot 

on  ilio  i^ico  In  ilw  wiiiUlng  sheet — 
The  pace  It  had  111  when  a.  babe's  In  lU 

cot: 

And  the  sun  knew  not  and  the  face 
knew  not 
That  soon  they  would  no  more  meet. 

N'ow  that  the  grave  has  shut  Its  ^oor 

And  lets  not  In  one  ray, 
Do    they   wonder    that   they    meet  no 
more — 

That  face  and  Its  beaming  visitor 
That  met  so  many  a  day? 

ADD   "INFANT  PHENOMENA" 

(CodRr  Rapids  Ropjhllran  and  TImei) 
An  eight-pound  son.  Jerome  Edward, 
was  born  June  6  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Franke  of  this  city  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  a  garage  at  Pralrleburg. 

CT  HOYT. 


'  Opinions  differed  in  Loiwlon  con- 
oe?n:n5  the  worth  of  Knut  Ham- 
sun's "At  the  Gates  of  the  King- 
dom." Mr.  W.  I.  Turner  of  The 
Spectator  found  the  first  impression 
received  was  one  of  provincialism. 

•^y  'provinciaiism'I  mean  that  cra- 
rious  superficiality  arising  from  lack 
«f  experience,  intellectual  or  iir.igi- 
Jjative,  which  seems  commom  to  men 
and  women  living  in  small,  out-of- 
the  way,  self-contained  countries,  or 
«t  the  borders  of  empires. 
If  our  provincial  friend  were  to  take 
OS  by  the  coat  sleeve  and  expatiate 
seriously   on   the   wonders   of  the 
motor-bus,  we  should  very  quickly 
j  become  bored.    We  have  all  known 
this  sort  of  boredom;  we  have  felt 
lit  when  reading  Mr.  Wells  on  God; 
We  have  felt  it  whenever  the  Com- 
ijnunist,  the  Christian  Scientist,  the 
Theosophist,  the  Cubist,  the  Eugen- 
1st,  the  Liberal,  the  Tory  or  the  Bol- 
ehevik  has  unfolded  to  us  his  own 
particular     explanations     of  the 
world's  miseries  without  a  touch  of 
redeeming   irony,   that   is  without 
consciousness  of  the  painful  inade- 
quacy of  any  of  these  intellectual 
formulae  to  the  reality  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

"The  first  mark  of  provincialism 
in  Mr.  Knut  Hamsun's  play  is  the 
fact  that  its  chief  character  is  an 
author,   I   suspect  all  artists  who 
■write  about  artists,  just  as  I  would 
suspect    all    scientists    who  wrote 
about  scientists.    It  is  to  me  a  fun- 
damental sign  of  weakness.  The 
artist's  business  is  to  express  the 
truth  just  as  the  scientist  is;  he 
©ught  not  to  indulge  in  sentimental 
,:  heroics  about  himself  and  his  mis- 
{gion  — that  is  mere  play-acting,  in- 1 
sincerity!  Mr.  Knut  Hamsun  shows  j 
ns  a  young  writer,  or  sociologist,  j 
with  no  money  and  no  appointment,  1 
whose  writings  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  university  profes- 
sors on  account  of  their  originality. 
A  Prof.  Gylling  visits  him  and  hints 
Jthat  if  he  will  modify  his  views  all 
will   go  well  with  him." 
Of  course  the  young  writer  Kareno  re- 
i  fuses.    And  so  his  book  Is  returned  to 
him  by  the  professor's  own  publishers. 
I  Mr   Turner  thinks  that  a  university  of 
this  sort  would   have   no  standing  In 
I  modem    Europe:    but    strange  thmgs 
have  happened  in  small  colleges  of  the 
i  ■United  States.    "The  framework  of  Mr. 
Hamsun's  play  is  totally  unconvmcing. 

There  is  no  sign  of  detachment 
in  the  author.    I  found  myself  longing 
.  1  for  a  touch  of  irony,  a  sign  of  intellectu- 
i  al  freedom  in  the  play,  instead  of  chis 
complete  identification  of  the  dramatist 
With  his  Kareno." 

<A  CONTRARY  OPINION 
The  Manchester  Guardian  thinks  Ka- 
reno's  philosophy  poor  stuff— "fag  ends  ; 
of  Nietzschean  hero-worship,  abuse  of  | 
democracy,  and  paeans  to   'the  great 
Terrorist,    the    quintessential  Catsar.' 
So  one's  sympathies  go  out  to  the  pro- 
lessors  just  a,  little,  and  one  remembers 
gratefully    Mr.    Chesterton's'  line  on 
Kareno's  master:  'He  made  war  on  the 
weak  and  they  banged  him  about.'  " 

Kareno's  wife  was  jealous  of  a  servant 
elr!  yet  she  flirted  with  a  flashy 
journa'list.  "The  part  of  this  helpless, 
restless  suburban  romantic  (keeping  a 
servant  while  they  starved)  is  magnifi- 
cently written." 
i  "If  onlv  Kareno  had  played  true  to 
his  philosophy  and  raised  Caesar's 
eagles  in  the  parlor!  Unfort  Inately  he 
etooped  to  conquer,  -brushed  up  his 
clothes.  Inquired  the  price  of  fancy 
handkerchiefs,  and  spanielled  to  the 
•woman.  He  even  offered  to  recant  to 
the  professors,  but  the  fawning  was  too 
much.  She  went,  and  when  Kareno 
heard  the  garden  gate  creak  and  looked 
for  her  return  it  was  only  the  brokfrs 
c.omine-  in.      .    .    Both  K8r«no  ind  his 


Wife  are  true  metal,  minted  by  a  mas 
ter.  Hamsun's  delicate  powers  of  ob- 
eervatlon  and  his  Hcnaltlve  reaction  In 
life's  Ironies  do  not  run  away  with  htm, 
but  take  strength  and  emphasis  from 
the  limitations  of  dramatic  form.  In 
this  tragedy  of  the  gentle  terrorist  there 
1r  something  of  Ibsen's  technical  econo- 
my, much  of  Tchekov's  exquisite  com-  i 
passion." 

 -J 

ANNOUNCEMENT    WITH  COMMENT 

The  Spectator  dlspo.ws  neatly  of  the- 
atrical announcement."!: 

"Everyman,  Hampstead.  'Hedda  Ga'b- 
ler.'  (Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  aa  that 
most  detestable  woman.) 

"Apollo.  'Trilby.'  ('We're  delighted,' 
■aid  little  Blllee.) 

"Shaftesbury.  "Tons  of  Money.'  (Intol- 
erably trivial — but  tunny.) 

"Klngsway.  'Other  People's  Worries.' 
(Intolerably  funny— and  good.) 

"Lyric,  Hammersmith.  'The  Beggar's 
Opera.'    (Intolerably  good.)" 

lyikewise  concert  annouSicements: 
"Queen's  Hall.  Mr.  John  Dunn.  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra.  (First  per- 
formance of  'A  Suite.'  arranged  by 
Maliplero.  from  Cimarosa.  One  wonders 
how  much  of  Cimarosa  will  break 
through  Maliplero's  harmonic  mesh.)" 


DRAMATIC  NOTE 

The  hot  weather  has  increased  the 
trials  of  the  I^ondon  theatres,  and  the 
question  of  closing  temporarily  Is  be- 
ing discussed  by  several  houses.  I  am 
told  that  the  following  occurred  this 
week  in  a  West  end  theatre: 

The  two  chief  players  between  the 
acts  were  looking  from  the  wings  at 
the  audience.  The  actor  said:  "Well, 
the  audience  seems  pleased  an>Twa'.'." 
"He  looks  pleased,"  said  the  actress, 
♦•but  T  don't  think  she  is." — Manchester 
Guardian. 


MUSIC   IN   PARIS:  OTHER  NOTES 
FROM  THE  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT 

At  a  Pasdeloup  concert  two  songs  by 
'Andre  Caplet,  once  living  In  Boston, 
^■ere  sung  under  his  direction.  The  first, 
"Songe  "  (text  by  R.  da  Gourmont)  is 
Ti'ritten  for  a  female  chorus,  acconj- 
panied  by  "a  light  breath  of  organ  <ir  a 
tam-tam  very  lightly  struck."  Tht 
Other  songs  were:  "Poret"  CS-s-urmont)  ; 
••Inscriptions  Chamv-'.t.-es."  The  Menes- 
tral  said  that  Caplet's  art  was  derived 
from  Debussy's,  not  by  a  borrowing  of 
■wholly  exterior  procedures,  but  by  a 
purely  spiritual  heritage,  the  same  man-  | 
ner  of  feeling.  "Three  Prayers."  by  Cap-  ' 
let,  for  voice  and  orchestra,  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Mme.  Louise 
Matha's  concert.  The  first  two  are 
Cbaracterized  by  an  intimate  emotional 
ouality  and  lead  up  to  the  third  which 
tl  H  Credo.  His  score  for  full  orchestra  i 
^-  „  viiT.  cover  the  voice,  "a  fact  so  rare 
^.r  <^  5e;er'.:s  v.oil^z."  Caplet  con- 
<5u"c'ted"  and  was  obliged  to  repeat  tha 
third  prayer. 

Karol  Szymanovskl.  whose  Symphony 
was  heard  in  Boston  last  season,  gave  a 
concert  in  Paris  on   May  20.  with  the 
violinist,  Mr.  Kochensky.  who  was  also 
heard    here,    Mme.    Syzmanovski.  who 
sang  some  of  her  husband's  songs,  and 
Robert   Casadesus,   pianist.     Mr.  Szy- 
manovskl was  described  as  having  "a 
meditative  face,  one  of  controlled  rest- 
I  lessness,  with  a  smile  suggesting  some- 
thing bitter  and  far  distant.     To  hear 
him   accompanying  his   work,   how  he 
shuns   emphasis  and   mollifies  his  har- 
monic or  rJjythmic  audacities  instead  of 
emphasizing    them    prepares    one  for 
understanding   that  .which   is   most  in- 
dividual in  his  art:  a  poetic  sentiment 
at  once  very  direct  and  subtly  refined, 
whioi  find  in  the  appearances  of  nature 
or  in  mythological  forms  a  pretext  that 
is  never  outworn." 


KOESbLtH'S  ■■FttQUIENV  iuc'l  'it,. 
IlclU  of  St.  Sylve.ster";  Ktrnand  Z.iolt'.f 
concertos  for  violin  and  orclieMtral 
suite;  Hodolfo  IjavdIla'B  "Persian  Lot- 
t<  rs"  ami  "Five  Pieces  '  f.ir  orchcMtra 
have  pleased  the  Budapest  audiences. 
Lavotta  studied  for  a  time  at  the  Paris 
(Conservatory. 

I'crgolcsi's  "Slabat  Mater"  and  Han- 
del's "Jephtha"  have  been  performed 
at  Budapest; 

Rossini  gaily  sings  his  own  music  In 
the  opera  "II  Rossini."  by  Kdmondo- 
Corradl,  with  music  chosen  by  A.  Curd 
and  E.  Bellini  from  the  great  master's 
operas. 

Hzymanovskl's  opera  "Haglth"  has 
I  been  produced  with  great  success  at 
Warsaw.  The  text  is  based  by  Felix 
Dormann  on  an  old  Biblical  legend. 

"The  Primitives  of  French  Music," 
by  Amadee  Gastoue  Is  published  by 
Henri  l.aurens,  Paris;  5  francs.  The 
rfld  monodlsts  and  polyphonists  are  dis- 
cussed with  a  chapter  devoted  solely 
to  Guillaume  de  Machaut. 

Thaddeus  Wronskl,  once  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  has 
written  a  book,  "The  Singer  and  His 
Art."  which  is  published  by  J.  Curwen 
&  Sons,  I<td.,  Ijondon. 

Austria  has  Issued  a  series  of  "musi- 
cal" postage  8tamp.<!.  Those  bearing 
the  picture  of  Haydn  are  worth  2.50 
.Austrian  crowns,  while  a  Mozart  stamp 
is  worth  6,  a  Beethoven  7.50,  a  Schu- 
bert 10,  a  Bruckner  50,  a  Johann 
Strauss  and  Hugo  Wolf  100  Austrian 
crowns  each. 

FILMING  "THE  CHRISTIAN"  IN 
LONDON: 

THE  MIDNIGHT  KINEMA 

(The  Manchester  Gunrrilar> 
Some  inns  of  court  have  been  honored 
by  the  kinema  because  of  their  fame. 
Clifford's  Inn  last  night  received  all  the 
flare  and  honors  because  of  its  obscuri- 
ty. It  moulder.';  picturesquely  behind 
Fleet  street,  shorn  of  its  legal  status, 
with  its  tenants  on  short  notice  await- 
ing the  hour  of  purchase  and  demoli- 
tion. 

The  kinema  has  marked  it  down  for  a 
quiet,  central  backwater,  and  from  six 
last  nlglu  to  three  this  morning  an 
American  company,  with  big  electric 
plant  and  about  50  supers,  were  at 
work  filming  "The  Christian,"  a  play  by 
Sir  Hall  Caine.   The  action  of  this^  pro- 
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Chabrier's  "line  Education  Manquee.'' 
written  in  1879  for  Jane  Hading,  was 
performed  recently  in  Paris  at  one  of 
Miss  Jane  Gatineau's  "Little  Historical 
Concerts."  The  action  of  this  operetta 
passes  in  France  under  Louis  XV,  yet 
there  are  themes  in  it  used  later  by 
Chabrier  in  his  "Espana."  "Spain  has 
a  broad  back." 


GEORGE  ANTHE.S,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man tenor,  is  dead. 

Three  million  marks  have  been  raised 
for  the  Bayreuth  Wagner  Theatre,  so 
performances  will  take  place  there  in 
1923. 

The  management  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  at  Leipsic  has  notified  the 
players  that  in  future  they  will  be  con- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  a  conductor  and 
in  the  extension  of  their  contracts.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  fuss  over  the  choice 
of  Furtwaengler  as  a  successor  to  Ar- 
thur Nlkisch. 

Eugene  Ysaye  will  conduct  an  orches- 
tral concert  in  Brussels  before  he  re- 
turns to  America.  His  daughter  Carry 
has  made  hej-  debut  there  as  a  concert 
singer. 


Emil  Abranyi,  director  of  ^the  Munici- 
pal Lyric  Theatre  at  Budapest,  has 
composed  a  one-act  opera,  "Ave  Maria." 
The  scene  is  the  concert  hall  of  the  old 
Academy  of  Music  in  that  city.  It  is 
in  May,  on  the  day  when  there  is  com- 
petition m  composition.  Ernest  pre- 
sents l:is  "Ave  Maria,"  Pauline  will  sing 
it.  They  arrive  before  the  other  com- 
petitors, and  there  is  a  love  scene.  The 
jury  comes  in;  the  cantata  begins;  In  it 
are  , musical  phrases  of  the  preceding 
Jove  scene.    Ernest  w:ns  the  first  prize. 


duction  includes  many  difficult  scenes, 
such  as  a  crowd  waiting  for  the  day  , 
of  Judgement  and  being  di.sappomted.  ] 
It  was  a   monderfully  realistic   crowd.  , 
made  up  like  a  criminal  Ea.?t  end  rabble  . 
(incidentally  the  genuine  thing  turner  \ 
up  and  stole  some  of  the   cloaks  an'l  ^ 
hats  that  the  kinema  crowd  had  trust-  , 
fully  hung  on  the  inn  railings),  and  th.- 
city  policemen  who  looked  m  found  it 
hard  to  restrain  their  hand  of  j"S"ce^ 

The  technique  of  film-takmg  is  alwa>s 
wonderful,  but  it  .seemed  "^o'"': 
ful  there.  A  burly  ruffian  climbed  up  on 
a  little  wall  and,  holding  on  to  the  rail-  , 
ing,  delivered  a  speech  the  Poi"*  t-f 
wh  ch  was  -"Reverend  Storm  has  told 
ye  a  He  It's  past  12  o'clock.  Nothing 
has  happened.   He's  a  bar.  . 

The  Boss  stopped  him.  You  ve 
to  look  over  at  that  bunch  there.  Th.it 
bunch  ain't  your  bunch.  ^^t'Z^rl 
bunch  You  don't  know  what  th6>  re 
after  AU  No.  1  crowd  turn  round  and 
Took  at  No._4  like  as  if  they  wercn  t 
your  bunch." 

But  the  best  scene  was  long  after  mid- 
nigh     with  the  great  lamps  blanching 

Boss  with  the  megaphone     ^  'g^t-fo^J^ 
ed  tragic  figure  with  coat  collar  turned 
IIP  featuring  desperation,  stalked  out  of 
h^  darknesi  and  stopped  at  the  loving 
couples     "Come  on  with  your  movement  j 
now  "  cried  the  Boss.    The  four  figures  , 
mtertwined  and  passed  the  tragic  figure  |1 
•  Look  at  them,  look  at  them,  f f<^^  ^ 
what  you're  missing.  Turn  round.  Watch 
them     Now  set  your  jaw.    Set  it  •   •  ; 
Set  it  now-come  for  it.  come  for  ,t. 
The  tragic  figure  looked  at  the  lovers, 
saw  what  he  had  missed,  set  his  jaw,  oh 
so  sternly,  made  his  fatal  resolve  and 
r^arched  forward  to  his  destiny  and  to 
""'^^r^:.   that   night    had  John 
Storm  had  to  set  his  jaw  and  come  f.  r 
it    The  patience,  the  care  and  the  sis.  1 
of  the  BOSS  and  his  tafteta-skirted  as- 
sistants were  astonishing.    Meantime  a 
crowS  Of  collarless,  c4oth-capped.  long- 
Jacketed  young  men  and  g5['%--th  dis- 
heveled hair  andUorn  new  dresses  wait- 
ed patiently  on  the  grass-grown  cobb  es 
to  the  ancient  little  square,  and  the  tim 
little  hall  wherein  the  commission  sut  to 
settle  the  site  questions  after  tlie  treat 
fire  of  London  took  the  whple  force  of 
the  six  great  projectors,  and  when  the.e 
,  was  a"  pause  in.  the  Boss'  megaphone  >n- 
struct'ons  you  heard  the  ancient  plane 
tree  shivering  through  its  leaves^ 
In  the  intervals  when  the  big  lights 
j  went  out  it  seemed  quite  dark  until  yoi.r 

X.  S-'.»So»\f  ."'its 

^  gas  lamps  still  leii  i"  ^  j  g 


PAGANINI'S  SECBi 

(Tlio    nMloii    Hli'l    llin  All. 
An  examlftailon  of  Paganlt.i  ,s  .M^nt 
composlllonH  and  a  perusal  of  thi-  con- 
tcmponiry  notices  of  his  performniicef 
,,i.>k,-  It  <lear,  I  think,  thai  he  has  nev.  i 
1,1.  I,  jqualled  by  any  t-xecotant.  B'-port 
-iiid  that  he  owed  hi."  exceptional  pow«T> 
i„  the  discovery  of  a     "secret."  an'l 
I'i.ganlnl   hlmi-.lf  lent   support   to  thi- 
view.  deelarlnB  to  bis  friend  Professo. 
Srhottky  that  towar.ls  the  end  of  hi 
riir.  pr  he  would  disclose  a  "secret  un 
•^,l8p.■ctod  by  any  conservatory,  Ihanit.-* 
tr,  which  a  mastery  of  the  violin  cv-ii 
.  \.  .  lling  his  own  might  bo  gained;  three 
vears   were  suftlclent.   without  the  lie 
menso  drudgery  usually  required  of  Ih' 
aspiring   violinist.     This    '■Hecrel  »a 
inueh  discussed  and  written  about  at  t  u 
itime,   but  It  never  was     disclosed  !>-. 
l  afcanlnl.  and  the  matter  gradually  f'  l' 
nto  oblivion.  , 
Paganinl.  it  appears,  was  a  good,  ii 
in  no  way  extraordinary  player  t'  \ 

age  of  15;  then  (in  1799),  having  ligh  ■  . 
'upon  Locatelli-8  "Arts  di  Nuova  Mod., 
larione,"  he  di-sappeared  from  the  pul  ; 
view  for  several  years,  which  he  ape. 
at  Lucca.    From    this    retirement  . 
emerged  with  his  new  and  startling  ^  . 
tuo.so  qualities.    He  always  in  later  1 
maintained  strict  silence  as  to  how  tlv  ■ 
years  of  retirement  were  spent    w  hi 
fact    taken  in  conjunction  with  his  di.^- 
coverv  of  Locatelli  at  that  time,  is  sig- 
nificant.   Again,  that       owed  the  idea 
of  his  "secret"  to  IxicateMi's  above-men- 
tioned work  Is  more  than  likely,  as  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  studies  therein 
clearly  suggests  it  (as  I  understand 
and  points  to  its  nature.    Us  nature 
further  corroborated  by:  (1)  the  peci; 
posture  of  Paganinl  when  playing; 
the  caricature  statuette  of  Pagafllni 
J    p    Dautan;  (.1)  the  nature  of  the  e.- 
fects  obtained;  (4)  the  paper  on  Pagan- 
Inis  plivsical  conformation  read  to  tt.e 
.\cademie   Royale  des  Sciences  by 
Bamatti.  long  his  medical  attendant; 
a  conclusive  fact,  recorded,  without 
apprehension  of  its  Importance,  In  v.- 
,  literature  of  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  1  am,  consequently,  i' 
position  to  say  with  great  probabillt:. 
not  with  certainty,  what  this 
One  also  realises  why  Paganml  ne^cr 
published  it.   Physically  feasible  perhaps 
I  only  to  the  few,  it  would.  >^""'"^/^''""- 
;  ter  to  all  classical  rule,  have  been  rc 


celved  with  unimaginative  scepticism  by 
the  unthinking  many  among  violinists. 
Yours,  etc.,  S.  L.  SALZEDO. 

"G.   B.  S."  ON  MONEY  AND  ART 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  speaking  about  au- 
thors' rights  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors. 
PlayuTights  and  Composers,  In  London, 
May  24. 

'    Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  said  that  one  thing 
I  that  should  be  "rubbed  in"  was  that 
'  the  traditions  now  were  all  wrong,  be- 
cause subsidiary  rights  had  become  so 
f-r.  rmously  more  valuable  and  business 
1  people    had    become    more  rapacious. 
Subsidiary  rights  in  the  old  days  were 
worth  about  £50.  Nowadays  the  cinema 
rights  of  a  serial  sto^y  might  be  worth 
£10,000.     He  had  been  offered  £20.000 
a  year  for  five  years  on  condition  that 
he  delivered  two  film  stories  a  year. 

"In  spite  of  all  our  campaign  against 
publishers'  agreements,"  continued  Mr 
Shaw,    'the  last  few  years  have  produced 
publishers'     agreements    which  would 
have  made  the  worst  sharks  of  40  years 
ago  blush.    When  you  are  dealing  with 
people  who  are  connected  with  theatres 
or  films  there  is  no  definite  standard 
of  honestv.    In  their  business,  to  keej. 
them  going  at  all.  a  series  of  venture 
have  got  to  be  risked,  and  a  great  man 
of  them   will   be   failures.      The  thini 
is  a  continual  gamble  in  which  10  or  -' 
successes  will  have  to  pay  for  all  thai 
have  gone  before  them,  and  the  mar 
«ho  Is  doing  that  sort  of  business  has 
got  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  can 
Do  not  go  to  lunch  with  a  publisher  or 
film   person."   added  Mr.   Shaw,  "an.i 
think  that  because  he  Is  such  a  nic 
i  chap  he  won't  'do'  you.    As  a  matter  r 
fact,  he  will  not  'do'  you:  he  is  simpU 
1  out  to  exact  the  most  he  can."    He  wji.s 
..peaking  to  a  great  film  producer  once 
who  said  he  had  no  mercenary  motives, 
but  wanted  to  elevate  the  people  and  sc. 
authors  getting  their  rights,  and  a  In. 
of  other  things  of  that  sort.     'I  said  t. 
him  "  added  the  speaker,  "the  difficultv 
between  us  is  that  you  care  for  nothine 
but  art,   and  I  care  for  nothing  bu'. 
monev  "   Let  them  alwaj-s  take  his  hne 
and  let  these  people  know  they  were  out 
for  monev.    If  they  began  to  talk  aboti' 
,  art  let  the  answer  be:     "That  does  n.v 
1  interest  me— I  create  art.    What  is  im- 
I  portant  to  me  is  money,  which  1  hav- 
I  not  got  inside  me— you  look  after  th- 
art   and   I'll   look   after   qie  money. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Mr 

Shaw  conmaid,  he  had  nVer  signed  a 
single  agreement  that  he  did  not  draft 

I  himself.  

WE  WONDER  why  Mr.  Dellus  went 
out  of  his  way  to  take  a  tame  prose 
version  (involving  a  mixture  of  meta- 
'  V,rO  of  a  beautiful  Danish  song  to 


to  music,  stUI  more  a  Bad  verse 
,  anslation  of  a  qujte  IndlfTerent  poem 
,  C  Ev'nlnc  gates  over  me  rove,  even 
t  f  It  Is  a  misprint  for  "gales.  '  is  not 
much  of  a  line),  when  there  are  thou- 
Znd^  of  English  lyrics  waiting  to  be 
'  seror  reset.  The  Vedas  are  different; 
they  have  the  same  sanctity  as  the 
Bible  (which  ve  know  only  in  a  trans- 
lation), and  If  Mr.  Hoist  likes  to  niake 
hlV  own  translation  In  dignified  Enghsh. 
all  is  weM>  In  the  partnership  tem- 
porary or  enduring,  music  may  be  the 
better  half,  but  poety  counts  for  more 
than  a  little.  The  best  part  of  all  tliese  , 
songs  was  Miss  Croppen's  singing,  which  i 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  them,  and 
did  the  composers  all  possible  Justice. 
—London  Times,  June  2. 

••A  difficult  thing  in  a  concert,  prob- 
1  ably  the  most  difficult  of  all.  is  to  cre- 
{  ate  atmosphere— a  .<=clentiflc  name  for 
■.  attention  in  the  audience.  You  have  to 
I  take  people  who  have  come  with  all 
3  sort."}  of  tastes  and  experience,  and  for 
'  various  reasons,  and  make  them  Inject 
!-S  one  another,  till  you  have  the  whole 
I,  body  listening." 

As  a  labor  of  love  Louis  K.  Parker  is 
I.S  off  to  Warwick  to  superintend  what  he 
f.  hopes  will  be  "a  very  novel  and  beauti- 
'S  ful  performance"  of  Gluck'.s  opera  '  Or- 


pheus" in  the  park  of  Warwick  Castle. 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  a 
fund  for  the  restoration  of  the  Beau- 
ch^mp  chapel,  and  to  various  hospitals. 
"It  will  be,"  said  Mr.  Parker,  "an  en- 
tirely  home-made  show  In  every  respect,  f 
including  costumes  and  properties.  We 
are  to  have  a  big  chorus  and  a  large 
body  of  mimes  and  dancers,  on  whom 
I  shall  lavish  all  my  stage-managerial 
genius— pray  mark  the  last  word!  The, 
opera  Is  to  be  given  on  four  separate 
days.  Julv  19,  20,  21  and  22.  and  if  you 
will  kindly  make  the  facts  known  to 
the  vast  number  of  Daily  Telegraph 
readers  we  shall  all  be  -everlastingly  : 
grateful."— London     Daily  Telegraph, 

June  1.  •  ^  .1. 

Tt  is  said  that  Mme.  Melba,  when  she 
returns  to  Europe,  will  make  her  first 
operatic  appearance  In  Isidore  de  Lara's 
"Les  Trois  Mousquetaires." 

Mitja  Nikisch,  the  son  of  Arthur  XI- 
kisch  has  been  engaged  to  appear  at 
two  Promenade  Concerts,  at  a  Queen  s 
Hall  .Symphony  Concert,  at  a  Chappel 
Ballad,  and  at  a  Sunday  Orchestral 
Concert,  in  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  next  October.  These  will  be  his  first 
appearances  in  England. 

Louis  Graveure,  singing  in  Dresdeii, 
was  described  as  an  "Anglo-American 
baritone.    Yet  In  this  country  he  is  ad- 
vertised as  a  "Bflgtan  baritone'  . 

Roland  Hayes  in  London:  Mr.  Roland 
Hayes    goes     op     from     strength  to 
strength,  adding  to  his  skill  as  he  adds 
,o  his  repertory.     Not  all  our  classica. 
lingers  would  treat  Handel's  "-^  here  er 
You  Walk  "  or  Bassani's  "Posate  Dor- 
aiite"  quite  in  the  way  Mr.  Hayes  treats 
■hose  arias,  nor  would  the  singers  of 
modern  music  adopt  the  same  Dresden 
hina  attitude  towards  "It  was  a  Lover 
,nd  His  Lass"  in  Roger  Quilter's  new 
setting.     (Perhaps  Mr.   Qullter  himself 
somewhat  to  blame  here.)  But  it  was 
1  for  the  fine  group  of  Spirituals  that  we 
I  were  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Hayes.  Sin- 
Ler  Please  Don't  Let  Dis  Har^-est  Pass 

in  Mr    H.   T.   Burleigh's  arrangement. 
'  "Steal  Away."  in  Mr.  Lawrence  Brown  s 
and  "Sit  Down,"  the  accompaniment  of 
.  which  was  made  by  the  singer  himself 
I  -each  of  these  is  a  Joy  to  the  ear  Jaded 
with    sophisticated    music.     And  that 
wonderful     "Cruciflxion"-how     unlike  \ 
anvthing  we  have  in  our  own  fo\\c\ore 
•^nd  how  fundamentally  true  and  lovely 
and  characteristic*  It  might  be  argued 
that  a  tinge  of  sophistication  touches 
Mr    Haves's  renderings  of  these  songs 
of  his  own  people,  that  there  Is  a  super- 
imposed  culture   here   and  the  natura 
,eirconsclousness  of    the    artist.  But 
what  use  -to  argtie  the  point  when-in 
the  singing  of  the  Spirituals  at  least- 
Mr  Haves  himself  is  probably  the  best 
and  "e^erest  critic?-Daily  Telegraph. 
May  27.  

J  &  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  of  London,  have 
published  Louis  Duniy's  "Iniag««  ^ 
Crusoe."  which  purport  to  set  forth  in 
ZTs  ot  music  Defoe's  "j"^  «^,"„f^  , 

for  voice,  string  quartet,  flute,  clarinet 
and  celesta  or  harp.  | 

,T  IS  A  SAD  THING,  but  directly 
forTe  it  applied  in  music  all  ^^^^if/^ 
and  fairies  take  leave,  and  we  find  our- 
selves  instead  counting  in  ohms  and 
farads  or  whatever  it  is  that  measures 
'n'e\Tous  power.  For  the  pianofort^  is 
really  a  lady,  and,  directly  she  raises 
her  voice  all  her  charm  is  i^one.  and 
she  has  no  more  PO-'^\^^'\^,^l''^l 
man;  he  wanders  away  and  talks  to 
someone  else.— London  Times. 

A  l»ndon  court  has 
violoncello  taken  by  a  Professional  vlo- 
o„cellist  m  a  railway  carriage  4s  not 
■  rdlnary   personal  luggage^ 
Atr.   Justice   Shearman— If    an  artm 
'ake  his  easel  with  him  and  the 
,,ofer  his  golf  clubs    why  should  not 
sav,  a  hunting  man  be  allowed  to  take 
!  a  couple  of  saddles? 


:;e  —  Or  a  prof* 

Mr     ^.        r         ..talned   that   If  -'-i;; 
article  were  taken  for  personal  use  on 
1  a  holldav  it  was  personal  luggage,  but 
If  it  were  taken  for  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose of  making  a  living  by  means  of 
It    or  using  it  for  trade.  It  was  not 
personal   luggage.     A   line   had   to  be 
drawn  somewhere,  otherwise  a  travel- 
er who  took  samples  with  him  might 
say  thev  were  personal  goods  because 
I  he    was   Tiot    selling    them,    but  only 
■  showing  them. 

Mr  Justice  Horrldge,  giving  Judg- 
'  ment,  said  the  question  for  decision 
was  whether  or  not  a  'cello  carried  by 
a  'cello  plaver  for  the  purposes  of  his 
profession  and  not  for  his  own  personal 
amusement  came  within  the  words  "or- 
dinary luggage."  He  was  not  going  to 
Interpret  what  "ordinary  luggage 
meant  but  he  took  the  definition  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  In  Maerow 
V  G  W  RailSifay  Co.— "the  term  being 
confined  to  that  which  is  personal  to 
the  passenger  and  carried  for  his  use 
or  convwnience,  it  follows  that  what 
is  carried  for  the  purpose  of  business 
such  as  merchandise,  or  what  is  house- 
hold furnitjre,  will  not  come  within  the 
description  unless  accepted  as  such  by , 
the  carrier."  They  could  not  simply 
say  an  article  had  the  character  of  per- 
sonal luggage,  but  they  must  take  into 
account  how  It  was  being  carried  by  , 
the  passenger,  and  for  what  purpose. 
He  was  not  saying  that  a  'cello  could 
never  be  personal  luggage,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  it  was  carried 
for  professional  use  it  clearly  was  not 
personal    luggage.     The    appeal  must 


These  are  but  a  few  pointers.  They 
may  be  commended  to  thoughtful 
vaude^'llle  artists  as  matters  concerning 
which  their  infiuence  can  be  utilized  to 
beneficial  purpose  almost  everywhere 
they  go. 


therefore  be  allowed,  with  costs  here 

and  below.  »-u_*v«- 
This  led  "A.  W."  to  write  In  the  | 

don  Daily  Chronicle:  i 
TOOTS   IN  THE   TRAIN  | 
fV  sidelight  oa  the  'cello  cUarse  oonttover«jr.)  j 
Should  a  fellow  nurse  a  cello  j 
In  a  crowded  train,  ; 
Doth  he  treasure  it  for  pleasuJA.  1 
O?  for  vjordifi  gain?  j 

He  who  places  double  basses  j 
On  another's  foot. 
Soon   would  cavil,   forced  to  travel 
Next  a  bag  of  soot. 

Gramophonist.  big  trombonist. 

Would   ye   not  look  black 
Did  a  mangle  handle  dangle 
Prom  the  luggage  rack? 

FAULTS  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

(S.  Morgan-Powell,  in  Montreal  Dally  Star) 


Slnce'The  competition  in  vaudeville 
has  grown  keener  and  the  standard  has 
risen  very  much  higher  tTian  it  was  10 
years  ago,  there  has  been  manifested  in 
some  quarters— notably  by  vaudeville 
actors  who'  enjoy  writing  about  them- 
selves—a tendency  to  resent  anything 
in  the  nature  of  legitimate  criticism  of 
vaudeville  work  and  methods.  This  atti- 
tude is  unfortunate,  for  it  can  never 
gain  anything  either  for  the  vaudevi  le 
artist  or  the  theatre.  There  are  faults 
a-plenty  in  vaudeville  today,  and  the 
efforts  of  many  of  those  who  compose 
the  vaudeville  world  might  much  better 
be  directed  towards  their  elimination 
than  in  the  direction  indicated. 

For  instance;  Why  should  we  have  to 
suffer  the  inanities  of  the  comedian  who 
relies  solely  upon  stupidity  to  amuse? 
There  is  nothing  funny  in  stupidity.  It 
is  invariably  pathetic.  Yet  there  are  a 
number  of  alleged  comedians  who  claim 
to  enterUin  the  public  by  being  stupid.  , 
I  We  can  do  without  them  very  well.  ' 
\    We  can  also  exist  in  tolerable  comfort 
if  we  are  deprived  forever  of  the  dubi-| 
'  ous  pleasure  of  hearing  somebody  sing-j 
Ing,  in  that  raucous  yowl,  aimed  at  the 
back  of  the  gallery,  which  seems  to  be 
an  Inseparable  concomitant  of  five  years 
of   vaudeville    work,    something  about 
"Tennursee"  or  "Mutthur,"  or  "Mam- I 
mle."  These  songe  have  long  since  out-[ 
grown  any  other  place  but  the  furnace,  1 
whither  they  ought  to  have  been  con-  j 
signed   in    toto   years   ago.    They  are 
'  sloppy,  slushy,  sickly  in  sentiment  and  1 
painful  in  wording,  maudlin  al  Ithrough, 
and  fit  for  nothing  btit  lining  cupboards. 

Moreover,  It  will  not  affect  the  gaiety 
of  nations  one  whit  if  the  gentlemen 
who  Indulge  in  such  forced  "witticism*" 
as  "that's  a  hell  of  a  Joke"  will  refrain 
therefrom.    If  it  is  that  sort  of  a  Joke,  i 
we  shall  all  be  able  to  discover  the  fact  | 
without  being  told  so  from  the  stage. 
The   use   of   comic   slang    is  Justified 
within   reason   when   ihe   slang   is  de-  I 
signed  to  convey  a  specific  meaning  in 
I  humorous  form,  but  the  utilization  of 
oaths,  however  harmlessly  intended  or, 
I  inoffensively  delivered,  can  not  be  con- 
I  sidered  as  improving  any  comedy.  A^ 
I  man  may  curse  now  and  then  at  hia 
work,  but  he  does  not  want  his  wifel 
and  children  to  feel  that  they  ought  tol 
laugh  when  anybody  implores  the  deityl 
or  indulges  In  "comedy"  oaths  on  thel 
stage.  I 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  eliminating 
the    present    bodily    contortions  from 
vaudeville  dancing%      If  there  is.  the 
sooner  it  is  employed,  the  better.    It  Is 
to  the  eccentric  dancers  that  I  refer, 
the  people  who  twist  themselves  inside 
out  trying  to  find  where  their  feet  have 
gone — the  dancers  whose  bodily  motions 
are  accompanied  by  certain  instruments 
j  in  the  orchestra  in  such  a  manner  as 
I  to  convey  none  but  unpleasant  impres-i 
;  slons.    is  unfortunate  for  the  orchestral 
that  it  should  be  compelled  to  do  this.j 
i  but  under  present-day  conditions  thei 
"  orchestra  has  to  do  what  the  act  calls 
}  for    in    this    connection.    The  ho«-ribl* 
noises  made  upon  trombones  and  otheil 


2  MORE  WEEKS  OF  POPS 

MONDAY.  ,TCyK 
(Request  ni(fht.) 
Pomp  and  Olrcumstance  (with  organ).  ..  .El^mr 
■Waltz,  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  " 

Straosa 

"Elll.  Bin"  Arranged  by  Aglde  Jacchla  i 

Overtnre  to   "Tannbauser"  Wagner 

Finale  of   "Srhehera7.ade  ". ..  .Rimsky-KoifakOT 
Largo  (Solo  violin,  harp,  organ  and  strings' 

Handel 

Tn  the  HoU  of  the  Mountain  King,  from 

the  "Peer  G.vnt"  Suite  Grieg 

5i»cond    Hungarian    Rhapsody  LIsxt 

Fantasia.     "Aida"  Vcpdl 

"Reve    Angellque"    (Kammenol  Ostrow) 

RuMnsteln 

Overture  Solennelle.    "1812"  Tchaikovsky 

TUHSDAT,  jrXE  ZT. 

Cortege    do    n.icrhUE  Elmsk.rJKorsakwr 

overture  to  "Snkuntala"  Goldmark 

Waltz,   "Atrlfifs  Life"  Strauss 

Fantasia.  "Lohensrln"  Wasner 

Finale,    "SchehcraMde' '  Rlmsk.T-Kor*akOT 

Flute  solo.   Andante  from  Concerto. .  .Molique 
(Arthur  Brooke) 

Koctume,  Op.  48,  No.  1  Ohorln-Jaeda 

Rhapsody,  "EHpana"  Obabrler 

Selection.   "Chocolate  Soldier"  0.  Straws; 

Lvric  Piece  Ballantinei 

March,    "Boaton    Commandery"  Carter 

WEDNESDAY,  JtTN'E  28 

French  Military  March   .Salnt-SiienSj 

Overture  to  "Zampa"  Herold 

WaJtz.    "Dornroeachen"  Tchalkovskr 

Fantasia.    •TagUaccl"  LeoucavaUo 

From    the    Suite,    ■'Peer   Gynt"  Grteg 

a.  Morning  Mood. 

b.  .  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 
"Eiii,  Kill"  Arraneeil  by  Agide  .Tacchla 

(Solo  trumpet.  Gustave  Perretl 

March  of  the  Toys  Herbert 

Roumanian   Rhapsody  F.neeco', 

OvertiM'<>  from  Fllene  show.    "Sixes  and 

Sevens  "  ^"'""''^ 

Ave  .Maria  Schubert 

(rSolo  violin,  harp,  organ  and  strings.) 

March,    "Cruiser    Harvard"  Stnibe 

THI  RSDAY.  JtT^E  29. 
Italian-Verdl  Program 

Overtnre  to  "Sicilian  Vespers"  Verdi 

\ria  of  Musette  fiom  "La  Bohcme" 

Leoncavallo 

Minuet   Bocpherinl 

Rhapsody,   "Italia"  CaseUa 

Overture  to   '.'Jeanne  rt'Arc"  .„,,.,^, 
Giuseppe   Verdi.  1S13-1901 
Prelude  to  Act  HI,  "La  TravUU  " 
FanUsi*.  "Aldn" 
"The-  Tempest."  from  "OthelW 
Prelude    and    SiclUana    from  "CJavaterta 

Rusticana"  ■■  ■  ^lascagnJ 

Forlana  from  "Xa.  GlocotWB   V/tsOdf/^l 

Italian  Royal  March  Gabettlj 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  30. 

.\tllitary  Polonaise  Gliopla 

Overture   f>    '■WUllam   Tell"  ;!<«slnl 

WalU,     "Miner's    Lights'"  i,fU«-c 

Fautasla.    "Carmen"  -  -  ■Plz't 

Pomp  and  Circumstance  'with  organl.  .. .  Wga( 

Souvenir.;  L>"1'^ 

Vtro-American  Folk  Songs 

Arranged  by  .\,gl<le  Jaccnla, 
a.   You  May  Bury  Me  in  de  Eas' 
b     Muslen  Buinjo 

o.    NolKidy  KnoKS  de  Trouble  I've  Seen 

Second  Hungarian   Rhnpsorix  Liszt 

From  the  "Ballet  of  the  Flowers"  Hadley, 

a.  Red  Hose 

b.  Margncritc 

c.  Heather 

American    Patrol  Meacliam 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King  Gneg 

SATURDAY,  JULY  1. 

Entrance  of  the  Boyards  Halyorsen 

Overture  to  "Ricnzi"  

Walt7,  of  the  Floivcns  Tchaikovsky 

Fantasia    "S.imson  and  Ilelilah"  ...  .Saint- Saeiis 

Fir^t    Hungarian    Rhapsody     .Liszt  i 

Reverie  iwitli  organ  solo)  Hedway-Kissjand  | 

Aragonaise   from   "The   Cid"  Massenet; 

Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  "Iris'   Mascagnl 

N'lght—Hawn— Sunrise. 

Selection.   "Sally"  ;.  ',; 

-Waltz.    ".Tolly  Felloes"  VoUstedt 

Trluniphal  March  from  "Aida  "  v  erdl 


Americanism    of     the  patriots 
colonial    and    revolutionary    period  to 
about  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
kick  now  lawful  tn  our  contemporaneous 
beverages.  Particular  complaint  Is  made 
against  several  of  the  historians  Iti  th" 
they  represent  John  Hancock  and  other , 
citizens  M  criminals  because  they  en- 
gaged In  emugKlIng  -wlOxoxA  showing 
I  that  In  so  doing  they  were  resisting  tjrr-  ; 
annous  law«  an*  Trmk\ng  clear  th«  dlsn 
tlnctlon  between  ^ 
patrlatlaedventnre.  f"' ^^TT/^^  ! 

this  critical  oomplaint 
higher  insistence  "P°"  "fP'°^,J?I  ^ 
and  order  to  De  Inculcated  ui?on  the 
youthful  Jnlnds. 

KING  QEOROB  AND  MR.  VOLSTEAD 

I    If  K\ng  Georgw  mtAo  order  that  Mr. 
HaacooH  and  his  felloe  citizens  ehould 
'  not  import  the  products  of  Santa  Crus 
and  Jamaica  from  the  Islands  except  on 

British  bottoms,  that  ^''J^' 
Mr  Volstead  makes  order  that  the  sama 
m-^u^  shall  not  be  Imported  at  alU 
"rthe  law.  and  who  shall  say  that 
Se  Vrohlbltlon  without  the  exception  Is 
not  more  tyrannous  than  the  other-  " 
does  not  seem  that  the  mere  W^oriui 
«^^f,m  be  held  to  the  moral  duty  of 
m^lng  clear  the  demanded  distinction 
be^eentruggUng  ^l^^^TJ^, 
r,ftrta.tlon  when  an  authoritative  ruling 
r^e  poJt  could  be  obUln^  «y 
one  of  the  eminent  counsel  of  the  mip 
pli.g  board  and  appended  «ui  an  official 
footnote  to  the  text, 
i  UOOKINQ  FORWARD 

I    This  report  should -erve  to  ramtod  u« 

that  with  our  by-prodticts  w^  too.  ^ 
making  history.  Ho^  -vrlll  the  record 
of  our  experience  be  taught  to  he 
schools  of  coming  generations?  WIU  the 
Volstead  act  be  found  oomv^l^i>\^^_ 
Townsend's  folly,  and  the  18th  wn«"^ 
rnent  with  the  edict  of  King  George? 

wTll  the  now  mute.  lnglorl(>us  Han- 
co^s  of  today,  who  brave  the  cor- 
saU-s  of  the  treasury  department  In  or- 
der to  bring  cheer  and  refreshment  to  a 
thirsting  nation  fare  at  the  pens  of  the 
historians  of  then?  Will  the  snriug^er 
of  today  become  the  patriot,  '"th  the 
Onlncy  House  enshrined  along  with 
?aneun  hLu  and  the  Old  South  Church? 
Let  these  matters  be  oon^^^"'^/^^** '^'^^ 
pages  of  our  history 

Aanherst,  N.  H. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  P"»'»f  *  ^' 
following    paragraph  from    the  Lake 

^^r'cllries  McCor.  730  Ashland 
avenue,  will  be  opened  ^^/"^^ 
noon  next  for  a  concert  to  be  given  by , 

-XrCeTX^e«/-^^^^^^ 

,  ^de^riar^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I  """^  ^^^men  ^1    The  conversation 

t;!lT;l•s^o*^^^=-•par^y.  not  an  j 

organ  recital.  

WHAT  DO  YOU  "UPPOSB  THE  j 
BRIDE  WAS  DRESSED  IN  t 
(From  tt*  I^ibnqne,  la-.  Tel«P';P'^«*f' 
Mr.  Crowley  wore  a  ''^'^  °^ . 

b,ue   trlcotlne  embroidered 

a  corsage  bouquet  of  roses,  j.noro 

no  attendants.   ^  j 

8MUQQLEH8  AND  PATRIOTS 
As  the  Worid  Wagat 

The  Nerw  Tfark  department  of 
Uon  has  made  an  exhaustive  and  doubt- 
less exhausting  r^rt  on  American  hls- 
.  In  the  text  books  usea 


SANTA  CRtfZ 

Santa  Cruzl   How  harmonious  to  the 
ear,  as  was  Mesopotamia  to  the  pious 
old  lady  moved  by  the  earnest  words  of 
the  golden-mouthed    preacher.  Santa 
Cruzl    A  joyful    eound,    though  the 
island  Is  to  most  of  us  now  as  fabled 
as  St.   Brandan's;  joyful,   though  Mr. 
John  -Wlilte  and  his  men  landing  on 
Santa  Cruz  In  June,  1B87.  met  with  a 
fearful     experience.      "Some     of  oiir 
women  end  men,  by  eating  a  email  fruit 
like    greene    Apples,    were  fearefuUy 
troubled  with  a  sudden  burning  In  their 
mouthes  and  swelling  of  their  tongues 
so  bigge,  that  eome  of  them  could  not 
speake.     ...  In  this  island  we  found 
i  no  watring  place,  but  a  standing  Ponde 
The  water  whereof  was  so  evil  that 
mariv  of  our  company  fell  si  eke  with 
drinking  thereof  and  as  many  as  d  d 
but  wash  their  faces  with  that  water  in 
the   morning    before    the   Sunne  had 
drawen  away  the  corruption,  their  faces 
did  so  bume  and  swell  that  their  eyes 
were  shut  up  and  could  not  see  in  five 
or  eixe  days,  or  longer."     No  wonder 
that   later   the   inhabitants   turned  to 
the  distilling  of  rum  and  fell  down  In 
worship  of  the  Demon. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  kindly  furnishes 
motto  for  Mr.  Adams's  letter. 
"Despise  not  the  obliquities  of  young- 
er ways,  nor  despair  of  better  things 
whereof  there  Is  yet  no  prospect." 

THE  WAIL  OF  AN  UNKNOWN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  "poem  of  passion," 
original  In  expression.  Intense  In  traglo 
feeUng.  Is  "out  seeking  for  Its  author." 
Found  In  the  Public  Garden.  It  evi- 
dently had  escaped  from  the  hands  by 
which  It  was  written.  If  you  will  pub- 
lish it  It  probably  win  come  to  the  eye 
of  the  owner,  who  no  doubt  Is  bemoan- 
ing her  loss. 

She  and  he  on  the  front  seat; 

Me  on  the  seat  behind; 
Flirting  the  band  to  beat; 
Do  they  think  that  I'm  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind? 

She  and  he  on  the  front  seat; 
Me  who  was  affianced  two  years; 
Flirting  so  clever  and  neat; 
They'll  never  see  one  of  my  tears. 

She  and  he  on  the  front  seat; 
I  won't  descend  to  Jealousy; 
But  I'll  flirt  with  both  feet 
With  the  very  next  fellow  I  see. 

Me  and  he  on  the  *ro"t  seat; 
She  scrubbing  the  kitchen  floor. 
Oh   give  me  back  my  darling  Pete 
As  he  was  In  days  of  yore. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  author  Is  a  per- 


l'mi^l..Mw.\  i-Ai; 


BATTLEFIELD  CAMERAS 
(Tb«  Unidon  Dillj  (.'bronlcUi 
Th»t  the  Iftte  Mr.  Frederic  Villiers  in- 
troduced th*  clnematogmph  on  th»  bat- 
tlafltld  l»  Ukely  to  b«  disputed.  The 
aune  of  the  flrst  photographer  to  use 
an  ordinary  camera  on  a  battlffleld  hai 
never    been    gatiefaetoiiiy    settled,  au- 
thorities   disagreeing    as    to    the  real 
meaning    of    the    word  "battlefield." 
M»ny  photographs  wei;'e  taken  on  battle- 
flflds  during  the'Amerlcan  civil  'war  and 
even  durine  the  t'rlmean  war,  but  only 
»;ifr  the  ba.ttles  had  been  fought.  The 
tiril  Photographs  to  b«  taken  undex  Are 
are  tMlleved  to  be  &  aeries  taken  during 
the  ilege  of  Rome  by  Garibaldi's  troops 
In  1170,  and  by  an  Italian  photographer 
irlio  used  a  16-Inch  by  12-inoh  camera 
only  BO  yards  from  the  muzzles  of  the 
t)0tl     A  Capt.   Peters  also  did  some 
gMd  early  work  with  a  camera  In  the 
Su>K  line  during  the  18S5  Insurrection 
IB  the  northwest  provinces  of  Canada. 


...n*  r,f  the  arts  w^r^  -  ■ 

aa  mere  mention,  from  li')b  Leo,  with 
hie  champion  trained  dog  "Tip."  to 
Oeorge  MacFarlane,  •  baritone.  Clever 
rapid  '^re  monologue  by  Harrison  Greene 
hecnme  even  faster  and  brighter  with 
fun  when  assisted  by  Katherlne  Parker. 
Barrett  &  Famum,  after  some  clever 
Impersonations,  showed  how  to  dance 
while  stlU  remaining  seated  In  their 
rhnlrs. 


A  BALLADE    OF    MINOR  COMPEN- 
SATIONS 
("With  Its  pa«»lon«t«  and  desperata  bonertr, 
tkh  l<  th*  franlsett  and  most  outspolren  book  of 
the  Mu^i^.    It  burkes 'no  IsaiieB,  either  of  sex 
of  taee." — A.  publi»>>er'«  puff  of  th«  moment.) 
I#,rt  night  upon  a  latlsh  car  1  heard 
Two  son  of  toll  (and  both  a  trifle 
tight) 

Dlsoues  the  oase  of  someone  who  had 

erred 

With  "desperata  honestr"  (and  some 

delight) ; 

They  also  'T>nrked  no  issues,"  but 
outright 

(Tailed  spade  a  spade  (and  something 
more  at  need) ; 
Compelled  to  hear,  this  thought  re- 
lieved my  plight — 
Tbere  are  a  lot  of  books  I  needn't  read. 

Tta  told  that  Mr,  X  ■whose  mighty 
word 

But  recently  put  all  historians  rlglit, 
SM  done  a  sort  of  guide  to  risks  In- 
curred 

Br  those  who  like  their  loves  and 

ladlea  light; 
Thst  Master  T  €Lnd  young  Miss  Z 

Indite 

Some  still  more  frank,  outspoken,  pas- 
sionate screed — 
Ah,  well,  however  ft-ank  ■and  free  the 
flight, 

T^ere  are  a  lot  of  books  I  needn't  read. 

Stw  tribe  of  Tomllnson  may  newly  gird 
Vhelr  courage  for  the  promised  feast 
(or  fight), 

But  some  regard  these  labels  as  absurd 
And    their   attractions   as  distinctly 
slight; 

I  «annot  say  they  tempt  my  appetite, 
They  tend  to  do  the  opposite,  Indeed; 
There  are  some  baits  one  can't  be 
forced  to  bite 
And  lots  of  books  (thank   God!)  one 
needn't  read. 

ENVOY 

Prince,  when  the  boomsters  flourish  In 
our,  sight 

JKrheie  puffs  so  "bold,"  so  "frank,"  so 
m'     "wholly  freed," 
teift  thought    shall    still   preserve  our 
(      souls  from  blight: 
'  There  are  a  lot  of  books  we  needn't 
!  ead. 


'  on  the  birthday  of  King  George  V 
peert.ge8    were    conferred    on  certain 
hien.  the  list  of  new  baronets  InCToded 
iMr.  N'>rton-Grlfflth«,  who.  tn  1916,  de- 
stroyed Roumanian  oil  wells  before  the 
Germans  could  selie  them,  and  about 
JO    persons    were    knighted.  Including 
kn  osteopath,  a  Mr.  Barker,  who  prac- 
tises, "manipulative  surgery  without  a 
medical  or  surgical  qualification";  pos- 
sibly not  without  the  aid  of  a  sprlng- 
iboard  or  any  mechanical  appliance.  We 
'read   in    the  Times   that  '•he  General 
Medical  Council  boycotts  any  medical 
practitioner   who   assists   Mr.  Barker; 
that  Dr.  Axham,  a  physician  In  high 
repute,  was  removed  from  the  Medical  i 
Register  11  years  ago  because  he  had 
acted   as  Mr.   Barker's  anaesthetist,  j 
We  did  not  know    that  osteopaths 
used  anaesthetics,  but  our  experience 
is  extremely  limited.   The  /only  osteo- 
path that  we  have  seen  in  active,  on'^ 
might    say   violent,    practice    was  the 
comedian  at  work  on  Mr.  Eddie  Can- 
tor in  a  show. 

The  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum  com- 
mented sourly  on  the  recent  "Honors" 
list,  saying  that  beyond  the  recogni- 
tion awarded  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  H  F. 
Dickens,  K.  C  the  list  is  simply  a 
guide  to  the  rich  unknown,  "if  no 
'consideration'  has  passed;  and  all  these 
peerages,  baronetcies,  knighthoods  and 
Orders  are  simply  the  recognition  of 
Pitts's  principle  that  every  man  with 
£100.000  has  a  right  to  become  a  peer, 
we  must  bow  to  the  mysterious  decrees 
of  the  earthly  providence  of  Downing 
street,  otherwise  there  seems  ground 
for  vigorous  protest  against  a  coarsen- 
ing of  the  material  of  public  and  politi- 
cal life  unknown  to  generations  of  Eng- 
lishmen since  the  worst  days  of  the 
13th  and  early  19th  centuries." 

Dear  sir,  you  speak  of  Pitt.  Did  not 
your  King-  .Tames  I  sell  peeratjes  and 
institute  an  order  of  hereditary  knights 
called  baronets  to  which  he  granted  ad- 
mission on  payment  of  a  certain  sum? 
Did  he  not  require  military  tenants  to 
receive  knighthood  or  pay  the  composi- 
tion Instead?  After  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved in  1629  were  not  all  persons  pos- 
sessed of  landed  property  to  the  amount 
of  £40  a  year  required  to  accept  knight- 
hood, with  heavy  fees  to  the  Crown  or 
pay  a  fine? 

In  Boston  there  have  of  recent  years 
been  accessions  to  our  untitled  aristoc- 
racy. Many  of  the  old  crusted  Boston- 
ians  have  welcomed  to  their  august 
company  eager  applicants  who  25  years 
ago  would  have  been  stonily  ignored. 
In  these  instances  there  was  recognition 
of  money  and  of  the  ability  to  splurge. 
The  old  order  has  changed  and 
changeth.  Mr.  Silas  Lapham  was  born 
too  soon. 


most  cherUI 
bag  iTnrIf  a: 
nlng  Industry. 
As  the  passionate  press  agent  for  that 

Industry  I  am  filled  with  rlghteoua 
wrath  at  this  cynical,  cold-blooded  and 
ruthless  barrage  against  the  Boston 
bag.  What  modern  Invention,  I  i^sk, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  fliv- 
ver, has  been  such  an  undiluted  boon 
to  humanity  as  It? 

T.ike  my  own--a  leather  one,  of 
1  oiirse — for  example.  I  have  Just  In- 
-.pptorled  Its  current  contents,  for  the 
imrposo  of  proving  Its  primacy  as  a 
lir.st  aid  to  modern  civilization,  and 
here.  In  part,  Is  the  result:  All  of  the 
Ko.ston  evening  newspapers,  with  one 
exception;  47  personal  letters.  In  elastic 
bands,  and  all  of  them  as  yet  un- 
anHwered;  one  pair  of  rubbers  that 
have  seen  better  days;  one  leather  belt. 
Interned  against  the  next  hot  spell;  a 
copy  of  the  June  Bookman  (In  which 
the  contents  of  several  w^ll-known  New 
York  "colyums"  are  accurately  de- 
scribed as  "Junk");  75  newspaper  clip- 
pings. Including  seven  posthumous  re- 
views of  "Moby  Dick";  Ave  acorns, 
placed  there  last  fall  In  the  confldent 
but  baseless  expectation  that  I  would 
some  time  find  an  opportunity  to  walk 
across  Boston  Common;  one  B-cent 
package  of  California  Moon-Made  rai- 
sins; pencils,  writing  pad.  twine,  emer- 
gency collar,  an  "A  B  C  of  Radio"  and 
various  other  necessaries  of  life  the 
enumeration  of  which  would  needless- 
ly clutter  up  your  dismal  and  depress- 
ing column. 

Could  proof  of  my  contention  that 
one  ought  to  give  up  Boston  rather 
than  his  Boston  bag  be  more  conclu- 
sive? What  does  your  sapient  corre- 
spondent expect  us  to  do — carry  around 
our  goods  and  chattels  in  a  paper  bag? 
In  the  name  of  our  suffering  New  Eng- 
land tanners,  I  object! 

Boston.     THOMAS  F.  ANDERSON. 


1«1 

shop  talk  'buttee,'  ths  fellow  who  abuta 
on  you  In  your  work,  I.  e..  ths  man  on 
'your  left  or  right;  the  man  behind  you 
or  your  fellow-workman  In  front  being 
your  'facee,'  while  the  one  behind  Is  your 
■|>.ickee  '  Can  any  one  throw  any  more 
light  on  this?  In  support  of  'buttee'  I 
remember  asking  my  father  what  'eom- 
rade'  meant.  He  answered,  'your  but-  I 
i<-e.'  which  my  Juvenile  mind  under- 
•stood.  The  word  Is.  or  was,  common  In 
the  English  midlands." 

We  now  quote.  Mr.  Pulley,  from 
Baker's  "Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  . 
Words  and  Phrase.s"  (l^indon,  1864): 
"Butty.  A  working  companion;  a  com- 
irade.  Not  so  general  with  us.  as 
amongst  the  miners  and  colliers."  See 
I  also  Jesse  Salisbury's  "Glossary  of 
Words  and  Phrases  used  In  S.  E. 
Worcestershire"  (tondon,  1893):  "Butty. 
A  work-fellow  or  companion." 

"  'Ave  yu  sin  Mary  Parker  lately,  Mrs. 
Yapp? 

I    "  'Oye.  I  sls'er  mwust  wicks;  'er's  my 
'butty  when  I  weskes  at  the  pawson's.'  " 
The  word  with  this  meaning  Is  found 
In  Brogden's  "Provincial  Words  in  Lin- 
colnshire"   (London   &    Lincoln.    1866)  I 
But  In  the  Rev.  W.  Carr's  "Dialect  of  [ 
Craven   (1828)   we  find:     "Butty.  'To 
play  butty'  Is  to  play  unfairly,  by  pur- 
I  posely  losing  at  first.  In  order  to  draw 
I  on  the  unsuspicious  competitor  to  his 
own  ruin." 

!    We  regret  that  at  present  we  are  un- 
|able  to  consult  Wright's  great  Dialect 
Dictionary. 


BEHEMOTH  AND  THE  POETS  ! 

"Hippopotamus"  is  not  an  easy  word 
for  the  poets.  The  only  allusion  we 
find  to  him  In  serious  verse  is  by  Mont- 
gomery: 

"The  hippopotamus  amidst  the  flood, 
Flexile  and  active  as  the  smallest  swim- 
mer. 

But  on  the  bank  Ul-balanced  and  Infirm; 
He  grazed  the  herbage  with  huge  head 
declined. 

Or  leaned  to  rest  against  some  ancient 
tree." 

The  rhinoceros  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate. Cowper,  Glover,  Dryden,  Love- 
lace, Moore  have  paid  tribute  to  him  as 
the  foe  of  the  elephant.  "What  Is  to  be 
said  of  this? 

"Go,  stately  Hon,  go!  and  thou  with 
scales  Impenetrable  armed. 
Rhinoceros,  whose  pride  can  strike  to 
earth  the  unconquered  elephant." 

The  poets  have  preferred  to  allude  to 
the  hippopotamus  as  "Behemoth," 
"river-horse,"  "Job's  beast."  In  these 
days  of  free  versa  th*  beast  has  a 
I  b«tt«r  cbano«h 


LIVE  SNAKE  IN 
ACT  AT  KEITH'S 

Princess  Radjah,  with  a  live  snake 
used  In  her  Cleopatra  dance,  and  Jack 
Donahue,  with  a  stuffed  Imitation 
brought  forth  in  mimicry,  shared  the 
'final  burst  of  applause  at  Keith's  last 
night  at  the  close  of  a  program  of  ex- 
ceptional fine  entertainment. 

While  the  comical  Donahue  had  ^the 
audience  at  his  mercy  with  his  funny 
saj-lngs  and  dancing,  the  Princess  Radi 
Jah  in  the  closing  number  gave  a  thrill- 
^Ig  solo  dance.  The  appearance  of  the 
Shake,  squirming  on  the  stage,  catised 
gasps,  while  her  costume  underbid  even 
that  of  a  Grecian  dancer.  "  Extraoi^dln- 
ary  strength  of  teeth  and  neck  were 
required  for  her  noval  Arabian  chair 
dance. 

John  Craig,  long  a  favorite  with  Bos- 
ton audiences,  won  a  large  share  of 
applause  in  a  bright  sketch  well  calr 
onlated  to  permit  a  bit  of  fine  acting. 
Helenka  Adamowska,  who  with  Fred 
Murray  supported  him  In  his  first  ap- 
pearance In  vaudeville  this  season, 
helped  portray  what  sometime  may  hap- 
pen in  the  dressing  room  of  a  matinee 
idol. 

1  A  distinct  hit  was  made  by  Chick 
fork  and  Rose  King,  up-to-date  "rubes" 
In  costumes  and  mannerisms  of  40 
years  ago.  but  with  all  the  recent  ac- 
cretions of  the  flapper  period. 

The  dance  of  Maurice  Diamond  with 
Helen  McMahon,  the  latest  to  show  that 
even  a  stuffed  doll  can  dance,  was  well 
done.  Almost  until  the  stuffed  head 
that  masked  her  face  was  lifted  did  the 
Illusion  persist.  Marlon  Stamford, 
dancer  and  singer,  and  Ray  Walker, 
pianist,  contributed  their  talent  to  make , 
♦  be  number  one.        ♦'i"  hie-  hits  . of  tbp/ 


WHY  NOT  "DE  RACINE"? 

The  Literary  Magazine  of  the  Evening 
Post  (N.  T. )  In  a  review  of  Dytton 
Strachey's  "Books  ana  Characters,"  re- 
fers knowingly  more  than  once  to  "De 
Beyle." 


THE  TEMPTER  1922  A.  D. 

There  is  a  garden  in  the  village  here. 

Ablaze  and  fragrant 

Till  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods 
that  came  / 

And  beat  upon  Its  beds 

With  blossomings  of  old  ancestral  plant- 
ings. 

And  the  bloom 

Of  younger  growth,  set  out  by  the  fair 

hands 
Of  its  attendant  Eve. 
Three  days  a  week 

An  hired  Adam  comes  ^ 

To  delve  and  drudge 

At  current  wage  exorbitant 

On  one  of  these. 

Thus  spoke  fair  Eve  to  her  coadjutor : 

"A  snake  was  in  the  Garden  yesterday." 

■'Sho,  did  he  tempt  ye  Eve? 

.^nd  did  ye  fall?" 

"He  did,  and  I  in  thought  did  fall 

To  slay. 

For  cm  my  fattest,  most  efficient  toad 
He  cast  his  baleful  eye. 
And  had  I  hoe  in  hand. 
Again  into  the  Garden 
Had  come  Death." 
Amherst,  N.  H.  — ABm.  ADAMS. 
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WOOD  OR  BONE7 

(Fire  Prevention  League  In  Colorado.) 

When  Striking  a  Match  In  the  Forest,' 
Use  Your  Head. 


NOT  WITHOUT  PREJUDICE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  Bolshevistio  correspondent  who 
recently   bawled   out   the   Boston  bag 

should  be  indicted  for  high  treason,  or    |the  world  war,  is  derived  from  "buttle," 
at  least  for  leso  majeste.     With  one    j -which  "in  turn  seems  to  be  taken  from  old 
fell   swoop   he   has  struck  an  under- 
handed and  deadly  blow  at  two  of  our 


We  have  received  several  letters  con- 
cerning the  old  song  "Cauld  Kail  In  Ab- 
erdeen." We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
A.  Irvine  Innes,  F.  Harrocks,  Abner  L. 
Braley,  J.  M.  Pulley  for  Information  and 
text.  Mr.  Harrocks  of  Westminster 
found  the  song  In  "Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
Heatherjock  and  other  old  Song  Books," 
published  by  Worthlngton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1885.  Mr.  Braley  refers  to  "Songs 
of  Scotland,"  voL  1,  page  116,  pub- 
lished by  Boosey.  (It's  a  wonder  that 
the  foes  of  the  Demon  Rum  have  not 
applied  for  an  Injtmctlon  against  this 
publishing  firm.)  ^ 

Mr.  Harrocks  asks  the  meaning  of 
"custocks."  Mr.  Innes  says  they  axe 
the  stems  of  kail  (kale  or  borecole) 
plants.  He  also  says:  "The  Bogle  is  a 
small  river  in  Aberdeenshire;  Strath- 
bogle  the  valley  through  which  it  flows; 
'cogie,'  a  wooden  drinking  bowl."  The 
song  Is  mentioned  by  Burns  as  old  in 
his  time. 

Mr.  J.  M.  PuUey  of  Melrose  refers  to 
"Songs  for  all  Seasons,"  published  in 
Edinburgh  about  1S75. 

We  have  room  for  only  two  verses  of 
the  five: 
There's  cauld  kail  In  Aberdeen, 

And  custocks  in  Stra'bogie, 
Where  ilka  lad  maun  ha'e  his  lass, 
But  I  maun  ha'e  my  cogie. 
For  I  maun  ha'e  my  cogie,  sirs, 
1         I  canna  want  my  cogie; 

I  wadna  gi'e  my  three-gir'd  cog 
For  a'  the  wives  in  Bogie. 

I   Johnny  Smith  has  got  a  wife 

Wha  scrimps  him  o'  his  cogie; 
But  were  she  mine,  upon  my  life. 

I'd  dook  her  In  a  bogie. 
For  I  maun  ha'e  my  cogie,  sirs, 
I  canna  want  my  cogie; 
1  wadna  gi'e  my  three-gir'd  cog 
For  a'  the  wives  In  Bogie. 

"BUTTY"  AND  "BUDDY" 

Mr.  Braley  says  "Cauld  Kail  in  Aber- 
deen" was  written  by  a  Duke  of  Gordon. 

Mr.  Pulley  thinks  that  the  word 
i'-buddy,"  which  came  into  prominence  in 


THE  HOLY  BONDS 
"She  had  no  fear  that  her  parents 
would  actually  oppose  the  scheme,  be- 
cause she  knew  they  both  believed  that 
marriage  confers  some  mysterious 
cachet  on  the  Intellect,  adding  gifts  at 
the  same  time;  something  between  a 
university  degree  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands." — "The  Tactless  Man." 

OUR  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

Two  hundred  years  ago  next  July  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley  read  a  vclume  of 
medical  essays  published  In  London. 
"I  have  read  a  thousand  strange  things, 
but  none  stranger  than  the  account 
which  Is  here  given  of  three  persons 
who  were  entirely  cured  of  a  confirmed 
dropsy,  one  by  drinking  six  quarts  a 
day  of  cold  water,  the  second  by  drink- 
ing two  or  three  gallons  of  new  cider, 
the  third  by  drinking  a  gallon  or  two 
of  small  beer,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  butter  milk!  Why  then  what  are 
wo  doing  in  keeping  dropsical  persons 
from  email  drink?  The  same  as  In  keep- 
ing persons  in  the  smallpox  from  air," 

Our  owrn  family  physician  Is  good  old 
Doo  Evans.  AVe  read  dally  his  counsel 
the  first  thing  In  the  morning,  read  it 
thoughtfully,  yes,  prayerfully.  We  know 
many  who  look  towards  him  for  physical 
aid  and  salvation.  We,  therefore,  de- 
plore this  address  to  him  published  in 
the  Cnilcago  Tribune. 

TO  DOC  EVANS 
The  time  has  come,  dear  doctor,  please. 

To  deal  with  subjects  rare. 
Drop  Conan  Doyle,  tomato  Juice. 

And  bracing  country  air; 
Why    does    the    bobtalled    cow's  milk 
sour? 

And — does  the  monkey  care? 

McGREADT. 


BAPS  AND  KALE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Baps  are  as  Irish  as  Paddy's  pig,  as 
Indigenous  to  TJlster  as  the  banshee's 
cry.  ■VVTiat  Is  a  bap?  For  aU  your  j 
knowledge,  a  bap  Is  not  a  loaf  nor  a  roll  j 
nor  a  bun  nor  yet  a  scone.  A  bap,  sir,  as 
everybody  knows.  Is  a  bap.  The  bap  dis- 
resembles  its  next  of  kin,  the  bun,  in 
everything  but  flour,  except  when  the 
bap,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  made  of 
sour  bran,  and  then  the  differentiation 
is  antithetic. 

The  properly  brought  up  bun  is  sweet 
and  of  lustrous  appearance,  the  bap  - 
always  remains  nondescript  in  looks  and 
flavor,  drab  without  and  sad  within; 
rude  to  a  degree  and  of  a  ghastly  pal- 
lor. It  appeals  only  to  the  hungriest  eye. 
One  would  associate  the  good  Master 
Squeers  with  baps. 

The  diamond-shaped  bap  Is  not  of  the 
Ulster  breed,  and  the  bap  of  sectoral  or 
triangular  form  is  no  true  bap  but  a 
farl  Instead  The  true  bap  is  always 
discal.  Baps  are  usually  eaten  raw,  or 
at  best  with  treacle,  for  the  gentlefolk 
who  can  afford  Jam  and  butter  lean  to 
the  bun  and  the  palm  loaf  and  look  upon 
the  bap  with  scorn.  No  American  would 
eat  a  bap,  but  without  shame  or  com- 
plaint he  will  admit  unto  himself  steamed 
bread,  and  that  seems  queer,  too. 

In  LTster  baps  and  braughan  are  sta- 
ple fare  at  the  poorhouse.  Y'ou  can  say 
"braughan"  if  you  can  say  "sheugh," 
which  I  doubt.    Both  words  sound  like 
Jerging   brogues   in   the   bogside  glar. 
Robert  Lundy,   who  was  governor  of 
Derry  at  the  beglning  of  the  siege,  sold 
the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  enemy,  and 
it  Is  said  the  purchase  price  was  half  a 
bap.    It  wasn't  much,  but  food  was  ex-  l 
tremely  dear  that  year.   It  may  In  truth 
have  been  half  a  bun.  but  half  a  bun  - 
would  not   couple   the   traitor's  name 
w'lth   the  ultimate   in   turpitude,   and  / 
therefore,  Lundy's  price  was  and  is  and 
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ever  shall  be  half  a  bap. 

The  Ulster  dirge  of  kale  Is: 
First  we  had  cabbage  and  kale. 

And  then  after  that  we  had  kale  again. 
Ti  en  we  had  kale  to  kale, 

And  then  we  had  cowld  kale  het  again. 

U  X.  CATALONIA. 

W.  K.  B.:  The  verses,  "A  Ballade 
llnor  Compensations,"  with  the  re- 
!i.  "There  are  a  lot  ot  books  I  needn't 
j,"  published  In  The  Herald  of  last 
i  lay  were  to-ken  from  the  Manches- 
,    Guardian.    Tiiey  were  to  have  ended 
the  World  Wags  column  about  book- 
collecting  published  In  The  Herald  of 
the  25th.     •'So  Lcclo.  writing  for  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  turns  out  to  be 
the     most    capable    of    reviewers— In 
verse." 

For  a  concise  review  of  a  theatrical  ■ 
performance  commend  us  to  "G.  S.'s" 
lines  published  In  the  Dial  of  June  about  | 
"No-Slree!":  "Mr.  J.  M.  Kerrigaji  should 
be  warned  that  in  the  company  of  ama-  ■ 
teurs  It  Is  not  good  form  to  be  a  nne 
.T  tor.    The  fact  that  he  can  t  help  It 
only  makes  It  worse." 

ON  THE  CAPE 

M^r.   Herkimer  Johnson  called  on  us 
nerday.    He  had  much  to  say  about 
.  joys  of  simple  life  on  Cape  Cod. 
■  ere  Is  a  beach  on   the  Nantucket 
rid    side    frequented    by  cottagers. 
J  ath  houses  now  rent  lor  $25.  They  are 
called  apartments.    For  the  Prlvll«?e  of 
parking  your  motorcar  on  the  sand  ?5 
i  s  3  sit  fid  *  * 

Mr  Johnson  did  not  say  why  he  was 
!n  town.    Was  ho  afraid  that  Mr.  Hay-  I 
don  Jones  woulJ  portray  him  for  his 
I  series  of  Cape  Cod  sketches  and  describe 
!  some  of  his  peculiar  characteristics? 

s  the  World  Wags: 

!   had  never  seen   Provlncetown,  so 
:    visited    the    wharf    at    400  Atlantic 
.  -nue  the  other  day  to  Inquire  about 
,P  boat  trip.     I  was  Interested  in  a 
rg-e  framed  set  of  pictures  entitled, 
.-cenes  in  and  About  Cape  Cod.'  One 
these  pictures  wa.s  Inscribed,  '  Mar- 
ni  s  Station  Where  President  Roose- 
»'t  Talks  with  King  Edward."     I  plan 
.  go  to  hear  them  some  day  soon.  I 
.  nne   Conan  Doyle  did  not   miss  this, 
,,portunity.     ERNEST  H.  TIPPETT. 
Boston. 


QUATRAINS 

There  is  an  old  fellow— yes,  forty  at 
least. 

Who  lives  upon  nothing  but  raisins 
and  yeast.  •  j  v 

Raisins  and  yeast  are  his  talk  and  his 
diet. 

But    when    Izzy's    about,    he  keeps 
awfully  quletl 


•  shamed  o£  their  rlgr.t 
a  vizard  to  hide  th- 
,„a.  e  ■  at  good  law  In  the  last 
Parilament  of  Klng  James;  l^^y  shelter 
rhemselves  under  the  name  of  corpora- 
t^onTthey  make  bye-laws  which  serve 
their  turn  to  squeeze  us.  and  flll  their 
p^s  Unface  these  «id  they  '^^U  prove 
asblrd  oardB  as  any  Ir,  the  pack.  These 
"eTot  petty  chapmen',  but  wholessale 
men  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  echoed  to  you 
the  cries  of  the  kingdom.' 

JU8T  ORDINARY  CIVILITY 
We  an  know  the  sea  story  of  "Civil- 
ity "  (Mr.  Naeon  Hamlin  tells  it  ex- 
tremelv  well.)  We  were  reminded  of  it 
by  reading  about  the  proceeding  before 
an  English  profiteering  tribunal  when 
r  chemist  was  accused  of  overcharg- 
^g  fo>  methylated  spirit.  He  spoke  of 
the  cost  which  -worked  out  to  hi™  9s^ 
Sd  a  gallon,  over  Is.  a  pint.  He 
added,  ™  there  '3  ,  th«  'oss  b^ 
evaporation,  and  I  have  to  sell  16  half 
Dints  say  'Good  morning'  16  times,  stick 
?6  labels  on  16  bottles,  and  say  'Good 
afternoon,  16  times."  It  was  argued 
afterwTds  ^         might  be  made 

out  in  this  manner  If  a  detailed  account 
were  required.  ^  ^ 
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Goods   ,; 

One  "Good  morning 
One  '"Good  afternoon" 


DUET 


BETWEEN     POETS  NOYES 
AND  HARDY 
(From  "Parodies  Rnralne'T') 
Goldem  on  the  mountains  is  the  morning 

Incense  laden. 
And  cherry  blooms  are  blowing  In  a  gar- 
den many-hued.  „  „  »  , 
There's    another    giave    at  Mellstock, 
'tis  the  earth-nook  of  a  maiden 
The  Corporal  wooed, 
The  Corporal  wooed. 
Oh    It's  good  to  be  at  Mellstock  when 
'    the  moon  is  on  the  tombstones 
(Falling  silver  on  the  tombstones) 
On  the  tomb  ot  Corporal  Tullldge  and 

his  maiden. 
Who  was  dancing  oif  a  resl  upon  his 
death  day 

wr  Varmer  Jude. 
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There  once  was  a  teacher  of  Worcester 
Vho  found  herself  quite  at  a  loss. 
Til  she  told  the  bad  pupils  who  fussed 
her, 

"Just  can  all  the  Worcestershire  Sauce. 
Worcester.  CL-'^RISA  BROOKS. 

GREAT  GUNS!  j 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Looking  at  the  picture,  "Monster  Gun 
11  Action,"   in  The  Sunday  Herald  of, 
1  una  18,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  | 
ff  leers    standing    flat-footed    on    the  j 
round  with  their  ears      covered.  It 
lused  me  to  smile,  as  they  did  not  do 
hat  way  in  my  day,  when  we  were  not 
allowed  to  stop  our  ears.    During  the 
1  civil  war  I  was  a  heavy  artilleryman, 
and  had  to  fire  8-lnch  mortars  and  10. 
i  Inch  columbiads.   W^hen  about  ready  to 
•)ull  the  lanyard,  the  gun  officer  would 
-Ive  the  command  "Break!"  when  every 
man   was   obliged   to'  spread  h.s  legs, 
Hand    on   his    tip-toes    and   open  his 
mouth.    The  picture  shows  neither.  1 
am  wondering  If  their  position  is  correci 
m      action  now.     I  always  thought  I 
would  be  deaf  for  life,  but  since  those 
lays  I  have  had  no  trouble  ^with^^  my 

Cambridge. 

MONOPOLIES 

If  anyone  thinks  that  "radicals,"  "so- 
cialists." "plain  people"  employ  violent 
language  In  speaking  or  %vritlng  about 
monopolies,  corporations,  Pfoftteers  let 
him  consider  a  speech  by  Sir  John  Cul- 

^^.Tr":  Speakir,\''Lve  but  one  griev- 
ance mo^e  to  offer  unto  you,  but  this 
one  comprlseth  many.  It  '1,^,  lave 
wasps  or  swarm  of  vermin  which  have 
^vercr^pt  the  land.  I  mean  the  monopo- 
Hes  and'^PoUers  of  the  people;  these,  like 
he  ^og^  of  Egypt,  have  gotten  posses- 
'a?on   of   our   dwellings,    and   we  ha^e 

scarce  a  room  free  f'-^™,J^*'^;„^?^-Thev 
in  our  cup,  they  dip  in  their  dish.  'Thej 
Lu  by  our  fire.  We  And  them  In  the  dye- 
pot  w^h  bowl,  and  powdering  tub. 
They  s^re  with  the  butler  In  his  box^ 
-They  have  marked  and  sealed  us  from 
head  to  foot.    Mr.  Speaker,  they  will 

'  nnf  Bate  us  a  pin.  We  may  not  buy  our 
Swn  c  othes  Without  their  brokerage^ 
These  are  the  leeches  th-t  have  sucked 
the  commonwealth  so  hard  that  U  is 

I  almost    hectical.     And.    Mr.  Spealter, 


L.  T.  WAS  RIGHTl  IT'S  JUST  SO 
CALLED 

i-B  H  L.'s  column  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(K.  H.  i.*  ^  recent  date.) 

jj.  L. — K  short  time  ago,  In  an 
eastern  college  town,  I  asked  a  young 
ladv  attendant  in  a  borfk  store  for  "The 
So-Called  Human  Race."  A  shade  of 
uncertainty  In  her  eyes  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  shelves  was  followed  by 
"No  but  we  have  'The  Story  of  Man- 
kind '  by  Van  Loon."  A  few  days  later 
In  Chicago  I  bought  the  book  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  shop  said  that  a  cus- 
tomer had  asked  him  for  B.  L.  T.'s 
book,  examined  it,  and  then  handed  it 
back  saying,  "I  thought  it  was  some- 
thing llKe  Darwln'«  'Descent  of  Man.'  " 


Of  course  the  Ideal  summer  cottage  of 
the  ma^  In  moderate  clrcumstan^s  hus 
no  guest  room.    His  Pru<ience--call  U 
not   semshness-not  hU  PO^-J-^rs. 
sents.     W^ien   relatives    Uncie  ^.^^ 
Aunt   Lucinda,        .  ^ousln  t 
from  the  city  complaining  of  the^^^ 
noise  and  heat—  liou  are  conn- 
having  a  delightful  h^me   n  the  coun_ 
try"-he  can  send  back  a  Utt .  ^.^ 
miseratlon  ending  wlth^  Jo^  « 
would  welcome  you  here  tor  a  visiu, 

fad^ru^"a%Ste^rpleaur:ym^^^^^ 

r  bv  Ihe  s^a  we  should  have  many 
Tue^r  -ms^.;^xu,.ous.y  furn^s^^^^^^  so 
luxuriously    that    a    suesi  wu 

temifled  to  -^^^^ ^^Jl^^'Z  Cried 
the  time  In  his  chamoer. 


Other  rules  may  be  suggested  by  those 
who  are  addicted  to  the  giving  of  week- 
^  end  parties. 

NOCTURNAL  SUCCEDANEA 

A  guest,  however,  may  arrive,  unex- 
pected, hungry,  and  desirous  of  spend- 
ing the  night,  not  knowing  that  you  j 
have  no  spare  room.  Tou  cannot  ask 
him  to  turn  In  with  the  children.  You 
dislike  to  double  up  with  any  one.  There 
are  ways  of  keeping  him  over  night, ; 
abhorrent  as  they  are.  There  is  a  bed  i 
that  by  day  goes  into  a  cupboard,  en-  j 
closed  In  front  by  a  curtain  or  a  door,  i 
There  are  wardrobes,  we  are  told,  which  j 
are  Interchangeable  with  a  bed.  A  bed 
may  lurk  behind  a  specially  constructed 
bookcase.  A  cot  or  a  trundle  bed  can 
be  brought  down  to  the  living  room. 
Some  recommend  a  canvas  stretcher 
that  In  davtlme  mav  ornament  a  wall; 
or  a  hammock  mav  be  shine-  from  deco- 
rated hooks.  There  Is  the  divan.  (The 
old  horse-hair  sofa  was  most  uncom- 
fortable). Or  you  may  say  to  the  visitor: 
"We  expect  the  doctor  any  minute.  Lit- 
tle Jenny  has  some  patches  In  her 
throat  and  hor  temperature  Is  high. 
There's  a  train  to  the  city  at  9:80. 
You'll  get  In  by  midnight." 

BLUFFINcTtHE  TEMPEST 

(Dedicated  by  Cato  the  Elder  to  hH 
friend  and  fellow-prohtbltlonlst  J.  L., 
and  published  In  the  Concord,  N.  H., 
Patriot. ) 

Hall!  hail!  blithe  spirit.  Juniper, 

H.Til!  sailor's  life-raft,  gin; 
When  billows  roll,  a  steaming  bowl 
Can  scarce  be  deemed  _a  sin. 

Hall!  hall!,  nepenthe  of  the  deeps. 

Hall!  kindly  Nature's  balm 
Hail  to  the  magic  Juice  that  keeps 
A  sailor- man  from  harm.  | 

For  'tis  fearful  In  the  winter  [ 

To  sail  the  Kaiser's  sloop 
And    hear    the    deep    voiced  Skipper 
thunder 
"Cut  aw^y  the  poop!" 

They  were  crouching  In  th©  cabin. 

Each  one  busy  with  his  prayers; 
"We  are  lost!"  the  Skipper  shouted 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

Then  out  spake  good  old  Gordon, 

Well  seasoned,  dry  and  bland,  I 
"Isn't  gin  upon  the  ocean  I 
"Just  as  good  as  on  the  land?" 

Then  the  Skipper  got  a  corkscrew 

And  they  spoke  In  better  cheer. 
And  anchored  safe  In  harbor 
When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 

ANTIQUES    AND  HORRIBLES 

W'e  read  that  passionate  collectors 
are  now  knocking  at  old  houses  In  New 
England  and  asking  if  there  are  any 
Windsor  chairs  for  sale.  We  also  road 
that  these  chairs,  loop  backs,  hoop 
backs,  fan  backs,  comb  backs  and  low 
baclis.  were  designed  for  comfort, 
whether  the  wood  Is  of  elm,  beech, 
cherrv,  walnut,  hickory  or  ash.  For 
comfort?  This  Is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand,'when  wo  are  told  that  the  "In- 
ception" was  nothing  more  than  the 
thref-legged  milking  stool.  And  whj' 
•■Windsor"?  Did  these  chairs  hold  royal 
pereons  in  Wind.sor  Castle?  Did  Uiese 
royal  persons  a'so  use  Windsor  soap, 
a  favorite  in  our  little  village  of  the 
sixties?  .  . 

Mr     Herkimer    Johnson    informs  us 
that     in     many     drawing     rooms  of 
I  "our  best  people"  he  has  seen  chairs 
of   artistic   and    historical   worth  most 
uncomfortable  for  the  sitter.    His  legs 
\  dangled  ungracefully,  something  stuck 
Into  his  back,  or,  from  a  look  m  the 
Chatelaln's  eyes,  he  realized    that  he 
^vas  in  danger  of  breaking  the  no  doubt 
I  precious  treasure.   It  is  his  belief  that 
'  truly  comfortable  chairs  are  seldom  dec- 
orative   And  he  wonders  who  invented 
the    chairs    in    drawing-room  railway 
cars,  an  invention  worthy  of  -Torque- 
mada  or    the    Chinese    of    MIrbeau  s 
"Jardin  des  SuppUces." 


Ar.  £  THEY  ALL  ON  STRIKE.' 
'from  the  Jackaon.  MUa.,  Times.) 
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co^pH:  their  sultTand  thus  the  bore- 
Hnn;  of  our  entertaining  would  be 
fes?ene°d.  our  Spirit  of  « 
does  not  endure  for  a  ^bole  day.  Our 
hospitality  would  be  lavish,  but  m  each 
guest  room  would  be  an  enEra%ea  card 
of  rules  lor  behftvlor.  ov-dutely 
T  Tipping  the  servants  Is  absolutely 
fortlddeV  we  pay  them  now  more 
tlian  they  are  worth.  -^niilred. 

n  Punctuality  at  meals  Is  requlr©«- 
1  There  win  bo  no  waiting  for  a  late 
'comer.     Uen    he    seats    blmsf.  ne 
must  not  ask  for  courses  that  have 
been  served. 
HI.  No  meals  In  guest  rooms. 

IV.  Guests,  when  they  le^,^- I 
politely  requested  not  to  ^1  their 
pockets  with  our  cigars.  W  e  sm..k3  the 
Land  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  our 
friends,  but  our  cigars  must  bo  smoked 

on  the  premises.  Rhelves 

V.  Please  return  books  to  the  Bheives 
when  you  have  read  them. 

VI.  If  a  guest  is  taken  seriously  sick 
there  Is  an  excellent  hospital  IB  the 

>^^!i:T.ght^g  a  pipe.  Cigar,  or  C 
garette.  be  careful  not  to  '^^'^^J: 
match  on  table,  statue,  or 
throw  the  match  Into  a  waste  basket. 
We  could  not  rebuild  for  the  Insurance. 
The  village  chemical  fire  engine  is  usu- 
allv  without  chemicals. 

vni.  Rinse  your  hands  thoroughly  be- 
fore usine  a  towel.    Nice  persons  often 


CIVIL  WAR  AND  POTTERY 

We  also   read   that  Belleek.   on  the 
Ulster  frontier,  a  town  of  present  and 
unfortunate  prominence,  was  o"ce  fa- 
mous for  its  pottery  works,  the  only 
notterv   in   Ireland.     In   the  neighbor- 
hood w^^  3  bed  ot  unusually  fine  clay 
^^r    "beautiful    ivory-tinted  Irldescen 
Dorcelain"      The    works,  established 
about  1837.  were  closed  some  time  ago, 
so  that  authentic  vase«  and  baskets  are 
r^e  and  rising  in  value.  "Americans 
particularly  e.teem  Belleek  Po'-^fam. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask:  "Is  that  so? 
or   although  we  are  all  as  clay  In  the 
haAd«,  of  the  potter,  we  know  little  or 
nothtg  about  pottery,  a  word  that  has 
rolealing  sound,  being  associated  In 
our  mhid  with  "toss-pots"  of  blessed 
memory  Nor  Is  there  any  book  at  hand 
by  which,  with  a  vain  show  of  learning. 
«e  could  astonish  the  trusting  reader 
by  our  wealth  of  Information;  not  even 
the  Sunday  school  book  about  Be  rnard 
Palis«v  which  delighted  our  youth.  We 
do  remember  that  the  Hottentots  were 
once  remarkably  skilful  in  the  potter's 
art  and  Marco  Polo  at  Ting-Cheu  could 
purchase    eight   porcelain    cups    for  a 

Venetian  groat.  

j  A  DESIRABLE  SUMMER  COMPANION 
1    Mr    Dewey   Breeze    is   an  esteemed 
citizen  of  Madison.  Wis. 


"And  surely  it  Is  not  a  melancholy 
conceit  to  think  we  are  all  asleep  in 
this  world,  and  that  the  conceits  ot 
this  life  are  as  mere  dreams  to  those 
ot  the  next,  as  the  phantasms  of  the 
night  to  the  conceit  ot  the  day.  There 
is  an  equal  delusion  in  both,  and  the 
one  doth  but  seem  to  be  the  emblem 
or  picture  ot  the  other.  We  are  .som«- 
what  more  than  ourselves  In  our  sleeps, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to 
be  but  the  waking  of  the  sou'l.  It  U  i»* 
ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  rea- 
son; and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not 
match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps."— Sir 
Thomas  Browne. 

ROLL,  JORDAN,  ROLL 

As  today  is  Sunday  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  the  river  Jordan.  We  read  th;<t 
men  v\Hthout  sentiment,  grossly  com- 
mercial persons,  sordid  souls  moved  by 
the  hope  of  gain,  purpose  to  harness 
the  Jordan  that  they  may  thus  obtain 
power.  Now  the  Jordan,  like  the 
Ganges,  is  a  sacred  river  famed  in 
legends,  history  and  poetry.  According 
to  old  travelers,  as  Mr.  Maundrell,  It 
had  two  banks,  the  outer  one  famed 
by  overflowings.  (Pletro  della  Valle  also 
;  observed  this  fact.)  The  overflowmc^ 
drove  lions  from  the  trees  and  reed^^ 
along  the  river.  What  said  the  prophet 
Jeremiah?  "He  shall  come  up  like  a 
Hon  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan."  And 
in  Ecclesiastlcus  we  are  told  that  th.- 
Lord  maketh  understanding  as  "full  a.^ 
Euphrates,  and  as  Jordan  In  the  day.« 
of  harvest."  Did  not  the  writer  of  a 
once  familiar  hymn  stand  on  Jordan's 
stormy  banks?  And  now  it  Is  proposed 
■ ,  to  harness  this  river! 

Yet,  why  not,  with  railways,  tele- 
phones motor  cars,  electric  lights  in 
'Palestine?  Man  is  an  irreverent  creat- 
ure. Steamboats  on  '  Venetian  canals; 
automobiles  frightening  camels  in  th-. 
desert.  Is  not  mighty  Niagara  in  bonds 
and  slavery  that  mortals  may  use  more 
1  electricity?  And  so  today  Niagara  re- 
minds one  of  Church's  picture  of  it  and 
of  the  rhapsodic  lines; 

"Niagara,  Niagara, 
You  are  a  staggerer." 
Applauded  archaeologists  plunder 
tombs  and  show  before,  learnej^  socle - 
ties  the  l>ones  ot  the  fair  and  the 
mightv.  "The  Egyptian  niummie* 
which"  Cambyses  or  Time  hath  spared 
avarice  now  consumeth.  Mummy  is  be- 
come merchandise.  MIzraim  cure» 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  bal- 
sam." 

LIBERTIES  WITH  NATURE 

Have  men  no  respect  -for  the  ancient 
gods  dwelling  on  Mt.  Everest?  The 
Jungfrau  still  blushes  at  evening  for 
the  indignity  of  the  railway.  Even 
little  Mt.  Holyoke  defended  herself 
vainly  for  a  time  with  rattlesnakes. 
What  do  W'ashington  and  Ascutney 
think  of  the  chatterers  that  climb  their 
flanks  and  scatter  paper  bags,  tin  cans, 
newspapers  and  cigarette  stumps  on 
their  venerable  bodies?  Man  is  no 
longer  content  with  lifting  up  his  eye- 
unto  the  hills,  nor  are  the  feet  upon 
the  mountains  invariably  beautiful. 
Century  old  trees  are  to  hustling  Ameri- 
cans only  desirable  lumber.  Unless  .i 
river  can  be  harnessed  it  is  a  worthier:; 
thing,  sluggish  or  noisy. 


A  SOPHISTRY  OF  DURATION 

I  (By   Richard  .\ldinslon) 

Tell  me  not  beauty  dies  like  dew 
The  envious  sun  draws  trembling  up. 
I  Nor  liken  hers  to  that  brief  hue 
Flushes  the  rose's  tender  cup— 
For  things  like  her  so  lovely  are. 
They  should  outlive  the  bravest  star. 

If  all  my  senses  still  conspire. 

Ere  their  meridian  be  past. 
To  set  the  blossoms  of  desire. 

The  worm  shall  not  exult  at  last; 
Her  children  and  my  words  I  trust 
Shall  speak  her  grace  when  we  are  dust. 

MEDIUMS  OF  THE  EARLY  FIFTIES 

Alfred  Bunn,  Esq.,  visited  Boston  In 
!  1852-1853,    Bunn,  theatre  manager  ami 
'librettist,  the  fatuous  author  of  "Thr 
Bohemian  Girl,"    the   butt   for  man.^ 
months  of  Punch's  wit.     He   wrote  a 
book,    "Old    England    and    New  Eng- 
land "    very    readable,    abounding  m 
curious  information  and  extraordinary 
observations.    In  his  sixth  chapter  he 
has  much  to  say  about  spirit  rapping.', 
mediums,     seances.      An  "Interestlnc 
young  woman"  in  Boston  at  the  houf' 
of  Colonel  Mitchell  entered  the  draw- 
ing  room    '  acoompanled   by  her  bus 
band,  who  always  attends  to  the  do 
lar  department."    James  Wallack.  tl. 
actor,  Col.  Schouler,  "at  that  time  on 
of  the  proprlet.^rs  of  the  Boston\Atla^ 
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:'vcral  oihiM  S  w  .  rn  preaenl.  I 
Noulir.'  woman  answered  Intimate  qiies- 
iloW  asked  by  Bunii.  She  could  nni 
port  I'ly  havn  'known  the  answe'-p 
W'ht'  was  even  more  Incredlbta  was 
her  a  iitomatlo  writing.  Mr.  Bunn  was 
no  doubt  a  pompous  ass  and  .1 
wretched  poet: — 

"When  hollow  hearts 
Shall  wear  a  mask — " 
hut  lie.  a  keen  business  man,  by  no 
means  gullible,  was  skeptical  concern- 
ing mediums.  He  tells  of  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Kev.  .Charle.^ 
Beerher,  whose  conclusion,  published 
In  the  N.  T.  Tribune,  was  that  the 
spirits  were  not  those  of  the  blest;  that 
there  was  demoniac  possession — "con- 
trol and  use  of  the  bodily  organs  of 
living  human  beings  by  disembodied 
human  spirits.  incorrectly  turned 
'devils'  in  our  B^gllsh  version  of  th'» 
Scriptures." 

STRANGE  DOINGS  IN  THE  BOSTON 
OF  '53 

Mr.  Bunn  quoted  curious  cases  noted 
In  the  newspapers.  The  first  of  his  ex- 
tracts was  from  The  Boston  Herald  of 
March  23.  1S53. 

"A  girl  about  M  years  of  age,  named 
Adfllne  C.  Moore,  was  brought  before 
the  Police  Court  yesterday,  charged 
upon  complaint  of  her  father,  Jonathan 
Koore,  of  East  Boston,  with  being  a 
stubborn  child.  There  was  evidence 
that  the  girl  did  not  stay  at  home,  but 
went  from  place  to  place  as  her  fancy 
dictated;  but  It  did  not  appear  that  she 
was  wilful  or  stubborn,  and  upon  her 
ising  to  go  home  with  her  father, 
was  discharged.  Two  or  three  years 
the  girl  became  interested  in  the 
rit  rapping'  mania,  and  was  what  i.s  , 
ed  a  'medium.'  Since  then  she  has  • 
liblted  symptoms  of  Insanity,  and 
wandered  about  in  East  Boston  and 
Caielsea.  She  is  a  pretty  and  interesting 
iijl,  intelligent  and  mbftest,  and  we 
|«*e  she  win  >"w«-/'-t  s^iua  tisosfc  Cc- 
t^ons  whlci  have  niisled  her." 

the  Detroit  Journal  of  Feb.  10.  1853. 
qubted  a  paragraph  from  the  Fitchburg 
(Uass.)  Reveille  concerning  Mr.  Rob- 
ert G.  Shaw,  "known  everywhere  as  one 
pti  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
mjM-chants  of  Boston."  It  appeared  that 
hljhad  been  for  some  time  deeply  In- 
ttfested  in  spiritual  mafttfestatlons:  "it 
IbUo  him  the  spirit  of  Daniel  Webster 

81  said    to    have    communicated,  and 
♦en,  as  an  evidence  o£  Its  identity. 
•Wfebster's  signature,  which.  *y  critics 
such    matters,    could   not    be   dis  ^ 
—  tWguished  from  the  signatur*  to  an  ur-  - 
p3d  note  of  $1000  which  Mr.  SSaw  hold'a 

.........  . 


■••I  do  think,"  said  Sir  Thomas 
Bfowne,  "that  many  mysteries  ascribed 
to  our  own  Inventions  have  been  the 
courteous  revelations  of  spirits:  for 
those  noble  essences  in  heaven  bear  a 
friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow-, 
natures  on  earth." 

Some  of  us  remember  the  lively 
dtscnssion  excited  by  the  early  per- 
formances of  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray"  in  Boston.  There  were 
those,  not  a  few,  who  found  the  play 
painfuJly  immoral.  They  wondered 
how  the  good,  domestic  Mrs.  Kendal 
could  take  the  part  of  Paula.  (Mr. 
George  Moore  had  previously 
sneered  at  this  domestic  actress  play- 
ing Rosalind.)  They  thouglit  Aubrey 
a  fool  for  marrying  Paula  and  sym- 
pathized •with  Ellean.  They  were 
amused  by  the  remarks  of  Cayley 
Drummle,  one  of  the"  younger 
Dumas's  g^uides,  philosophers, 
friends,  though  they  thought  him 
"rather  cynical."  How  well  Mr.  Dod- 
ton  portrayed  him!  It  was  an  evil 
day  for  the  stage  when  this  excel- 
lent actor  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  theatre  for  the  game  of  bridge. 

Pinero's  bitter  drama  was  revived 
last  month  at  the  Playhouse,  Lon- 
4on.  If  revivals  awaken  memories 
Mad  Incite  comparisons,  they  are  not 
iSfteqnently  fatal  to  the  plays  them- 
t|fires.  Some  spectators,  recalling 
WAc  first  delightful  impressions, 
tsn  loyal  toward  the  dramatist  and 
Us  work.  Others,  refusing  to  re- 
nauber,  judge  the  play  as  if  it  were 
produced  for  the  first  time.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  attitude  of 
hading  London  critics  in*  the  pres- 
•Bt  instance.  *' 
THE  DAILY  Telegraph  has  much 

teaay  In  praise  of  Miss  Gladys  Cooper's 
l«^P(l|ula.*'  It  finds  that  while  the  play 
fti|B)ds  revival  on  the  whole,  a  ^eat 
iiti  of  it  has  j'dated."  This  was  Inevit- 


able, for  the  relations  between  childi. 
and  parents  of  the  nineties  and  Ihc 
of  to<lay  are  very  different.  "Wlle«n  in 
a  ahortlAh  skirt  and  a  1922  Jumper  Ia  an 
•naohponlsm.  '.  .  .  Aubrey  -Tanquonay 
Is  old-f«/ihloned,  too.  His  kloaH  on  how 
to  bring  up  a  daughter  betray  him  as  an 
•s.tentlal  Victorian."  Drumnile's  re- 
rrrarks  about  the  small  value  of  the  In- 
nocenoe  which  Is  merely  ignorance  must 
have  been  rather  advanced  for  the 
nineties.  "Today  they  are  only  commofi 
sense."  "Miss  Olwen  Roose  as  Lady 
Orreyed  Is  hardly  vulgar  enough,  or 
rather,  a  little  too  carefully  vulgar;  her 
tatonatlons  and  movements  do  not  sug- 
gest the  chorus  girl  aping  the  lady  so 
much  as  the  lady  aping  the  chorus  girl." 

The  Times  says  of  the  play:  "It  is 
not  profound;  it  seems  moro  than  a  llt- 
I  tie  dismal;  certainly  It  can  flatter  no 
comfortable  sentiment.  It  Is  precisely 
the  sort  of  play  which,  when  they 
heard  of  It  for  the  first  time,  would 
prompt  those  who  believe  that  an  Eng- 
lish audience  'doesn't  care  a  rap'  to 
•ay:  'But  this  won't  do.  You  mustn't 
have  this  kind  of  woman  a.8  your  chief 
character.  You  must  have  a  "sympa- 
thetic heroine."  You  must  have  a 
happy  ending,  or  no  one  will  come."  And 
here  they  are,  cheering,  and  shouting 
In  vain  for  'Plnero'  after  29  years. 
Why?  Because  they  do  care  a  rap; 
because  what  they  hate  Is  Incompe- 
tence; because,  when  a  play  is  su- 
premely well  made,  they  know  it  a(id 
love  it  Just  as  they  like  to  live  in  a 
Well-built  house  though  they  know  lit- 
tle of  architecture." 

The    Nation    and     the  Athenaeum, 
through  "D.  L.  M.,"  does  not  hesitate ' 
to  call  "The  Second  Mrs,  Tanqueray" 

one  of  Pinero's  inferior  plays,  "because 
it  Is  work  in  a  genre  alien  to  his  genius." 
To  some  the  I'ollowirg  statement  will 
seem  strange:  "I'mero's  star  was  lead- 
ing him  to  be  for  our  theatre  what  Dick- 
ens was  for  tho  :iovel."  He  should  have 
been  a  dramatic  Dickens;  yet  his  worst 
plays^vill  always  be  interesting,  for  into 
them  has  passed  "something  robust, 
something  energetic,  and  some  touch  of 
mellow  humanity."  The  Dickensian 
Plnero  is  seen  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Orreyeds  in  the  play  now  discussed. 
Paula  and  Aubrey,  however,  hold'  us, 
though  "all  Is  spoilt  by  the  moral  alter- 
nately protruded  and  withdrawn,  and 
by  the  cheap  Calvinism  which  is  severed 
by  such  a  gulf  from  Ibsen's  balanced 
recognition  of  the  fixities, of  character." 
Dennis  Eadie  was  perhaps  a  peppery 
Aubrey,  but  he  was  far  from  "the  pon- 
tiff in  patent-ieath^r  boots"  which 
George  Alexander  made  of  him.  As  Mr. 
Stewart  said  to  the  Babe:  "I  believe  the 
author  consulted  an  eminent  nerve  doc- 
tor as  to  Ijow  many  months  living  with 
Aubrey  Tanquer.iy  would  drive  an  ex- 
citable female  to  suicide.  .  .  .  He 
handed  her  toast  at  the  scene  at  break- 
fast as  if  he  was  giving  her  a  alice  of 
some  cardinal  virtue  v/lth  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope  spread  on  it  like  butter." 
"D.  L,.  M."  concludes  by  saying  that 
probably  more  Icars^  will  be  dropped 
during  this  revival  than  were  at  any  of 
the  earlier  productions. 


li- 

t.,r  of  tho  l>;illy  'rcli-nr..i|>h ;  .  No.  1  re- 
gret I  am  not  the  donor."  "It  ts  un- 
necessary," says  the  Spectator,  "to 
'  recapitulate  here  the  admirable  work 
done  by  the  'Old  Vic."   Under  the  lead- 
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ership  of  Miss  Baylls  several  of  the  best 
of  our  present  actors  and  actresse.s 
have  had  their  first  experiences  in  this 
theatre.  The  directors  have  known  how 
to  reconcile  popularity  with  erudition  in 
a  manner  which  has  been  equalled  at  no 
other  repertory  theatre.  Ijately  their 
pioneer  work  in  producing  modern  plays 
has  equalled  their  fine  record  In  the 
sphere  of  Shakespearian  production." 


"Carmen"  Is  another  opera  which 
could  well  bear  thinking  out  afresh, 
and  even^.  retranslation.  Miss  Olga 
Haley  showed  that  It  Is  posslblo  to 
make  the  part  of  Carmen  convincing 
by  doing  without  moat  of  the  conven- 
tional stage  tricks  which  have  become 
part  of  the  tradition.  The  impersonal 
quality  of  her  singing  and  the  re- 
straint of  her  acting  made  her  seem, 
somehow,  more  truly  Spanish  than 
many  Carmens;  while  her  beautiful  Ma- 
nila shawl  was  certainly  authentic. 
There  is  no  reason,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
why  "Carmen"  should  be  Spanish  at 
all;  and  as  to  Carmen  herself.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  she  is  not  a 
real  Spanish  girl,  but  a  gipsy.  Bizet's 
Spain  is  as  different  from  the  actual 
thing — ^and  from  Merimee's  story — as 
Wagner's  scenes  are  from  modern  Ger-  il 
many:  but  the  opera  might  well  be 
produced  in  a  more  Spanish  way  with- 
out loss  of  effect. — The  Nation  and  the 
Athenaeum, 


'TRILBY"  has  also  been  rervived  !n 
London,  "the  terrible  stagey  adaptation 
that  has  defaced  almost  every  gracious 
and  delicate  trait  in  the  novel.  .  .  . 
The  Svengall  of  the  play  is  not  Just  a 
Polish  Jew  with  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment, but  a  pseudo-Hoffmannesque 
chanter."  Du  Maurler's  heroine  is 
"barely  recognizable"  in  the  Trilby  of 
the  play. 


"The  Green  Cord,"  a  new  play  by 
Marion  Bower  and  Anthony  Ellis  (Roy- 
alty Theatre,  London),  is  described  by 
the  Daily  Telegraph  as  "superficial." 
The  Times  said  it  was  "very  Interest- 
ing." The  Spectator  mad©  mock  of  it 
as  follows: 

"There  are  eald  to  we  16  distinct 
melodies  in  the  world  and  about  six 
stories.  But  of  plays  of  British  rule  in 
the  EEist — India  or  Hajiristan — there  Is 
but  one.  It  Is  nearly  always  running 
at  some  London  theatre  or  other  under 
some  name  or  other.  The  present  ver- 
sion of  this  venerable  Insctitutlon,  which 
I  will  call  'British  Raj,'  is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  Its  predcessors. 
There  is  a  strong,  silent  man  who,  un- 
der cover  of  anthropology.  Is  really  a 
secret  service  agent.  There  is  his  In- 
genue wife,  who  thinks  that  he  does 
not  love  her  because  he  will  neither 
take  her  with  him  nor  give  up  an 
anthropological  expedition  into  the 
hills,  nor  rescue  the  female  friend  who 
had  been  abducted  by  tribesmen.  Of 
course,  the  anthropological  expedition 
was  really  organized  on  purpose  to  res- 
cue the  lady  who  had  been  abducted  by 
the  tribes,  and.  of  course,  the  villain 
took  advantage  of  the  strong  and  silent 
one's  absence  to  make  love  to  the  In- 
genue wife.  Of  course,  the  strong  one 
came  back  Just  in  time,  complete  with 
stolen  lEUJy  and  purloined  map.  Of 
course,  the  wife  wondered  how  sho 
could  ever  have  doubted  him.  80  did 
we.  Our  gloom  was  only  modified  by 
some  rather  picturesque  black  gentle, 
men  and  a  rather  handsome  black  tent 
interior." 


VARIOUS  NOTES  ABOUT  THB 
STAGE  AND  MUSIC  WITH 
REMARKS  BY  THE  WAY 

Some  one,  at  present  anonymous,  has 
presented  the  a«fa  of  £30,000  to  the  "Old 
Vic"  in  London.  This  sum,  with  the 
amount  already  collected,  will  save  the 
theatre.   Viscount  Astor  was  suspected 


GOUNOD'S  "FAUST"'  has  four  walls 
of  strict  and  safe  conventions,  says  tlie 
London  Times.  "You  expect  each  char- 
acter to  enter  with  a  'Here  come  I'  and 
would  almost  resent  his  making  the 
part  mean  more  than  tradition  sanc- 
tions. .  .  ,  'WTiile  Faust  was  turning 
her  (Mignon  Nevada  as  Marguerite) 
round  like  a  teetotem.  so  that  ah©  and 
he  might  each  in  turn  address  the  au- 
dience (and  see  the  conductor)  in  the 
orthodox  way,  it  was  her  gesture  and 
not  his  that  were  telling  us  that  ha 
loved  her  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
could  say."  One  felt  a  little  ashamed 
!  for  Valentin  that  "he  belonged  to  such 
a  secpnd-rate  regiment.  Soldiers  need 
not  be  machines,  but  they  need  not 
stand  knock-kneed  and  round-shouldered 
to  sing  even  the  sloppiest  song." 

AND  ACTORS  IN  CORK 
AND  IN  BOSTON 

To  the  EJditor  of  the  Boston  Hei-ald: 

From  a  friend  whose  father  was  prom- 
inent many  years  ago  in  the  business, 
political  and  social  life  of  Cork,  Ire., 
I  have  received  a  brochure  entitled  "The 
Random  Recollections  of  an  Old  Play- 
goer" by  J.  W.  Plynn,  who  recalls  the 
Impressions  of  a  veteran  familiar  with 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  Cork  theatre 
of  the  last  century.  To  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  our  native  Bostonian,  I  find  this 
reference: 

"A  good  story  was  once  told  of  the 
great  Miss  Cuahman  in  the  days  of  the 
Cork  Street  house.  She  was  a  very  ugly 
woman  but  a  really  fine  actress.  ,  .  . 
When  passing  over  the  stag-e  one  day, 
al'ter  a  rehearsal,  she  came  face  to  face 
with  a  scene-'Shifter  who  was  popularly 
paid  to  be  the  ugliest  man  Jn  Cork. 
Gazing  at  him  intently  for  a  ferw  sec- 
onds with  those  piercing  eyes  of  hers, 
Miss  Cushman  heaved  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction and  taking  out  her  purse  gave 
the  man  a  piece  of  gold.  When  the  poor 
fellow  broke  out  in  profuse  thanks,  the 
eccentric  actress  raised  a  finger  and 
said  scornlTuliy:  'Don't  thank  me,  my 
good  man.  It  is  an  offering  of  thanks- 
giving to  Providence  that  I  have  at  last 
met  some  one  ugUer  than  myself.'  " 

THRIFTY  CHARLOTTE 

It  Is  a  bit  surprising  that  Charlotte 
should  have  given  the  stage  hand  so  vaj- 
uable  a  coin,  for  she  was  not  noted  for 
liberality,  and,  indeed,  often  boasted  of 
her  economical  disposition.  This  burst 
of  generosity  may  have  been  inspired  by 
the  free-handedness  of  her  Irish  sur- 
roundings, where  there  was,  maybe,  too 
much  carelessness  in  expenditure  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit.  My  mother  re- 
membered Miss  Cushman  well  after  she 
removed  from  the  old  NorU>  end,  where 
she  was  born,  to  the  vicinity  of  .Milk 
street.  The  children  of  that  vicinity ' 
often  gathered  on  the  steps  of  her  home 
to  hear  her  sing,  sometime  before  she 
made  her  debut  as  a  vocalist  In  the 
little  hall  on  Franklin  avenue.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  she  made  her  first 
appearance  In  opera  at  the  old  Tremont 
Theatre,  which  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Tremont  Temple.  I  believe  that 
James  Maeder  was  the  leader  of  the 

orchestra"  at  this  house  then,  as  well  as  1 
the  organist  at  Church  Green  at  the  , 
junction  of  Bedford  and  Summer  streets. 
He  married  the  once  celebrated  Clara 
Fisher,   whose  playing  of  the  spoiled 
chUd  and  other  Juvenile  characters  de- 
lighted the   great-grandfathers  of  the  1 
present  generation  of  theatregoers.  Miss 
Cushman  went  with  him  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  she  always  claimed  that 
si*  lost  her  singing  voice  through  his 
endeavors  to  make  her  sing  opposite  to 
his  wife.    It  was  there  that  Miss  Cush- 
man. thrown  on  her  own  resources,  re- 


(•olvf'l  to  become  un  notress  on  tne 
l£i,-ltlmato  stage,  and  she  ma/le  hor 
d"bijl  there  as  Lady  Macbeth  and 
».  urod  a  triumph  that  determined  her 
future  career  as  one  of  the  greatest 
players  of  her  time.  She  d!*d  at  the 
I'arker  House  and  was  burled  from 
King's  Chapel,  both  being  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  tho  spot  where  she 
made  her  operatic  debut. 

HELEN  AND  HARRIET  FAUCIT 
Tho  old  playgoer  has  this  reference  to 
Helen  Faucit:  "A  plain-faced  woman] 
with  no  great  figure,  she  had  eyes  that 
were  truly  the  windows  of  her  eoul,  and 
a  voice  that  could  express  »very  emo- 
tion, either  of  melting  tenderne»B  or 
fierce  passion,  with  equal  felicity  .  .  . 
Helen  Faucit  had  the  eweeteet  voice  I 
ever  heard.  I  think  I  liked  her  Rosalind 
best;  but.  Indeed,  whatever  part  she 
played — whether  Ophelia,  Juliet.  I>eede- 
inona,  Julia,  Isabella  (in  'The  Fatal  Mar- 
riage), Belvidcra  CVenlce  Preserved') 
or  any  other — she  was  certain  to  give 
tho  public  the  best  rendering  of  the 
character  ...  In  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth.  Helen  Faucit  seemed  to 
utterly  lose  her  Identity." 

This  great  actress  was  never  In  this 
oouiitry,  but  her  sister  Harriet  was  the 
leading  woman  at  the  old  Boston  The- 
atre on  Federal  street  after  It  had  been 
reconstructed  from  the  Odeon,  a  lecture 
hall  and  restored  to  Its  original  char- 
acter as  a  playhouse.  She  was  then 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Bland,  and  her  hus- 
band was  a  member  of  the  same  com- 
pany, as  were  also  John  Brougham, 
Thomas  Placlde  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Bland  died  In  this  city,  after  being 
for  a  brief   period  at   Brougham  and 

Bland's  Adelpht  on  Court  street.  She 
was  a  capable  and  graceful  actress  aa  I 
recall  her  from  my  boyhood. 

THE  GREAT  BROOKE 

Helen  Fanclfs  last  vlstt  to  Cork,  our 
playgoer  says,  was  In  1847.  He  has  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  her  various  splen- 
did performances  because  she  was  ac- 
companied by  Gustavus  Vaughan  Brooice, 
"unquestionably  the  greatest  actor  ^of 
hia  time.  He  was  very  unpunctual,  and 
Helen  Faucit  was  quite  the  contrary.  1 
She  could  not  bear  to  be  kept  waiting, 
and  the  love-maJdnsr  of  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet used  to  be  preceded  by  decidedly 
acrimonious  passages  between  the  two 
great  stars.  In  18&1  Helen  was  married 
and  retired  from  the  stage." 

Mr.  Brooke  later  became  the  htisband 
of  Avonia  Jones,  a  promising  young 
actress,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Melinda 
Jones  and  George  Jones,  both  players 
of  leading  characters  in  Boston  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  latter  was  the  orig- 
inal Interpreter  in  this  city  of  Claude 
Melnotte  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,'  when 
It  was  first  produced  In  Boston  at  the 
old  National  Theatre  the  comer  of 
Portland  and  Traverse  streets.  He  was 
an  eccentric  person  who  went  abroad 
as  an  actor,  and  oame  back  as  a  (2ount 
Johannes  of  tltlgloua  memory;  who, 
after  studying  for  the  bar  made  himself 
ridiculous  In  the  "dry  and  dusty  pur- 
lieus of  the  law." 

Poor  Brooke,  who  was  much  admired 
In  this  country,  where  he  played  many 
highly  successful  engagements,  was 
lost  when  the  steamship  London  foun- 
dered in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  In  1868  on 
Its  way  to  Australia.  He  left  to  others 
the  place  he  might  have  taken.  There 
were  women  in  the  boats.  "Better 
death  than  dishonor,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  down  with  the  sinking  ship.  His 
wife  died  Ut  Boston  with  her  father 
and  mother,  though  they  had'  been  sep- 
arated in  life,  at  her  bedside.  I  saw 
Brooke  at  the  old  National  Theatre  In 
"The  Corslcan  Brothers."  As  a  boy  I 
admired  the  grace  of  his  acting,  al- 
though the  original  music  of  his  voice 
had  been  evidently  lost  by  too  much  de- 
jVotlon  to  the  cup  that  cheers  but  does 
inebriate. 

A  reference  to  this  faiUne*  Is  made  In 

I  the  Recoltectlons  under  consJderaWom: 
"On  the  Monday  following  It  was  'Ham- 
let,' and  oh!  how  sad  a  spectacle  It  was! 
I  There  could  be  no  doubt,  Brooke,  how 
I  can  I  whisper  it,  was — drunk.  The  fact 
was  not  to  be  disguised  and  gloom  fell 
over  the  house,  a  crowded  house,  too, 
at  the  sight  of  this  dismal  fiasco,  this 
lurching,  incoherent  Hamlet.  I  was  be- 
hind the  scenes  when  Brooke  was  go- 
ing on  the  stage  and  I  knew  that  he 
had  too  much  brandy  and  that  he  would 
never  pull  through  the  play.  I  was  sit- 
ting In  the  greenroom  during  the  beau- 
tiful scene  with  Ophelia  commencing, 
'My  lord.  I  have  remembrance  of 
your*8.'  Brooke  was  so  bad  I  could  not 
bear  to  witness  his  railure.  "WTien  the 
scene  was  over,  the  cliarmlng  young 
actress  who  played  Ophelia,  Miss  Sarah 
Thome  was  her  name,  entered  the 
room  In  a  state  of  painful  agitation. 

'Isn't  It  too  bad,  jMr.   ,'  she  eald 

appeallngly  to  me,  'he  has  ruined  the 
scene,  but  I  can't  be  angry  with  him 
for  he's  the  besft-natured  fellow  ever 
lived.'  At  that  moment  Brooke  came 
into  the  room  rather  unsteadily,  and, 
shaking  a  chiding  finger  at  Miss 
Thorne,  exclaimed.  'Ah.  young  lady,  I 
caught  yo»  tripping  tonight;  you  mlased 
your  lines."  This  was  adding  insult  to 
injury,  after  he  had  spoiled  the  aoene 
himself  by  telescoping  his  lines.  Miss 
Thorne  was  speechless  with  Indigna- 
tion. She  looked  at  me  and  left  the 
room  In  silence.    'I'm  not  quite  rte 
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iight,'  Brooke  «aja  to  mo  half  apolo- 
ilcally  "I'm  not  quite  -well,  and  th» 
pie  "in  front  are  a  bit  unreasonable 
B.-metlmes.'    ...   In    the  laat  scene 
Brooke  was  eo  unsteady  that  b©  had  tof 
(w  propped   up  at   the   -wing    to  gcX 
rough  the  light  In  a  eon  of  way.  It 
.  s  a  sad  performance.  Indeed,  and  we> 
.16  not  sorry  that  the  curtain  fell." 


frh,> 
se.  . 

Mikado,"  ana  (;ri-  long  ilc  L-..jij.  .1  r.r.^j  m. 
Star,  winning  laurels  as  Beau  Brummel 
In  the  play  of  that  name  written  for 
him  by  Clvde  Fitch.    He  was  also  sue-, 
eessful   as  Dr.   Jekyll  and  Mr.   Hyde.  | 
though  he  was  not  a  bit  like  the  doctor 
of  Stevenson's  story.    His  Richard  III. 
I  did  not  care  for.  though  he  produced 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  elaborately.  He 
gave     the     character     some  original 
touches,  but  his  declanjatlon  seemed  to 
me  to  be  monotonous  and  lacking  in 
Inspiration.    He  Is.  honrever,  among  the 
stars  of  the  stage  whose  light  will  not  < 
be    forgotten,    and    his  comparatively 
early  death  was  lamented  by  all  lovers 
of  careful  and  conscientious  acting.  In 
the  reminiscences  of  the  old  playgoer 
from  which  I  have  quoted  so  liberally  It  '» 
said  that  on  Brooke's  last  visit  to  Corn 
the  second  parts  In  a  company  of  ex-, 
ceptlonal  ability  were  sustained  by  ao 
actor  namod  Cowper  from  the  Theatre 
Royal,  l^lverpool.    This  player  was  once 
well' known  In  Boston.     He  was  In  the 
company  at  the  old  Globe  Theatre  when 
••Our  Boys"  was  brought  out  and  n» 
enacted  Sir  Talbot  Champneys  with  dls^ 
tingulshed  truthfulness  In  a  tme  ca.^. 
which  Included  George  Honey,  as  the  old 
butterman,  and  Owen  Marlowe  and  Har- 
ry Murdock.  respectively,   In  the  title 
parts     Afterward  for  a  short  period  ha 
,  made  a  short  tour  with  Anna  Dickenson, 
'  performing  Cardinal  Woolsey  In  Anne 
Boleyn."  and  still  later  conducted  dra- 
matic schools  at  different  times  In  both 


RUDERSDORF'3  NOSE  IN  AIR 

.Mme.  Rudersdorf,  who  was  once  well 
.  lown  In  Boston  when  she  had  a  suite 
the  Hotel  Boylston.  where  the  Tour- 

.!ie  la  now  located,  was  the  mother  of 
itlchard  Mansfleld  and  with  Adelaide 
PhUUpps,  made  a  tour  from  this  city. 
Our  old  playgoer  has  the  following  ref- 
erence to  the  somewhat  eccentric  Mme.;' 
Rudersdorf:  "I  remember  a  rather 
amusing  thing  that  occurred  here  when 
Mme.  Rudersdorf  came  to  sing  In  opera. 

.  She  came  to  Cork,  no  doubt,  with 
her  nose  In  the  air  and  full  of  the 
graces  of  a  great  lady.  When  my  old 
friend,  Dick  Burke,  went  to  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  to  talk  to  her  about  busl- 
neea.  he  approached  her,  of  course.  In 
his  usual  affable,  Jovial  way,  treating 
her  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  treat- 
ing ladles  far  above  her.  But  madarae 
had  evidently  ejcpected  him  to  enter 
with  a  salaam,  or  pull  his  forelock,  or 

some  ceremony  of  submission,  for  when  ,  acnoois  ai  umcit.... 

he  approached  she  haughtily  waved  him  |  g^uth  Boston  and  Chelsea 
away.    When  he  stood  amazed  at  this  |  Dorchester, 
extraordinary  reception  from  this  lady 
who  expected  to  go  shares  with  him  In 
the  receipts  of  the  week,  madame  ex- 
plained In  most  lop-loftlcal  terms,  that 
■  lie  was  a  very  superior  person,  of  ex- 
ilted  rank  In  her  own  country,  and  that 
she   invariably   required   all  managers 
with  whom  she  had  any  business  trans- 
actions never  to  forget  that  they  were 
•only  managers,'  In  other  words,  that 
they  should'-be  fully  Impressed  by  her 
<-reat  condesoenslon  In  having  any  deal- 
Tngs   with    them.     There   would  have 
;.een  a  great  deal  more  of  this  sort  of 
hlng  but  our  old  friend  indignantly  cut 
er  short,  and  telUng  her  In  a  few  blunt 
.^■ords  that  If  she  didn't  choose  to  be- 
liave  as  every  other  lady  who  came  to 
hl8  theatre,  she  might  get  some  one  else 
lo  do  business  with,  he  left  her  alone  In 
her  glorv.     ThU  superior   person  was 
afterward  verv  glad  to  climb  down  from 
her    perch    of    grandeur,    and  discuss 
pounds,   shlUlngB   and   pence   like  any 
other  rational  human  being. 

A  TENOR  IN  CORK 
"In  connection  with  the  visit  of  Mwe. 
Rudersdorf  1  may  mention  an  affair  that 
afforded  some  amuset.nent  at  the  time. 
There  was  a  fellow  in  Cork  then  who 
was  very  much  tn  love'  with  hiS  own 
voice.    It  wasn't  much  of  a  voloe. 


BATZK. 


poor  little  pipe,  more  like  the  8qu9« 
of  a  very  large  doll  than  anything  else. 

Poor  S         got  stage  struck,  and  when 

Mme.  Rudersdorf  came  to  Cork  he  of- 
fered her  a  conslderab!e^43um  of  money 
to  give  him  one  chance  In  o-pera.  with 
the  stipulation  that  If  he  succeeded  in 
the  trial  he  should  be  taken  on  In  the 
company.  Madame  had  her  own  opinion 
of  the  'oomlng  tenor. 


the  trial  would  cure  him.  So  she  poclt- 
eted  the  fee  and  gave  the  little  tenor 
the  part  of  Bdgardo  In  'Lucia.'  The 
Cork  -boya'  got  word  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  they  mustered  In  great  force, 
especially  In  the  gaJle.y.  with  the  fell 
purpoee  of  ironical  applause.  So  far  did 
they  succeed  In  their  mock  enthusiasm 
that  the  unfortunate  tenor  was  encored 
and  re-«ncored  no  less  than  IS  times 
I  during  the  course  of  the  opera.    ■\ATien  , 

the  curtain  finally  fell  the  poor  little 
'  wretch  had  not  a  note  left;  had.  in  fact, 
no  more  voice  than  an  ordinary  crow.  ; 
But  he  failed  to  6e«  the  Joke  of  the 
whole  thing  and  next  day  he  waited  on 
madame  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  «■  j 

view  to  an  engaserocnt.   *My  d«ar  eXf,  ■ 
you  will  not  do.'  she  said,  'your  volca 
Is  no  good.'    'My  voice  no  gsoodl'  er« 
claimed  the  little  tenor,  now  bursUn* 
with  proud  mdUmatlon.    "Why.  I 
encored  18  times.  Just  think,  of  it— a» 
times!'     'AlV,'   said    madame,    with  & 
sweet,  pitying  smile,  'you  do  not  kwr!» 
the  Cork  boys;  they  were  only  bumbuB- 
glng  you."    Randegger.  who  waa  con- 
duotijr  of  the  opera  company,  was  M 
tUe  pLaJvo,   going  over  •ome  pieoa  of 
music  He  turned  around  to  make  aomm 
remark  Indorsing  madame's  opinion  of 
the  tenor's  voice.    1x>ok  here  now,  y>oi» 
fellow.'  ehooted  the  Irate  candtdato  tot 
operatlo  honors,  shaking  his  flet  at  th*  | 
condiictor,  'I  don't  car©  what  the  laxly 
eays  but  It  you  give  ine  any  cherfc,  I  U 
break  your  head!'  He  would  have  dona 
It,  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  prlie- 
fighter  and  himself  a  pugilist  of  8om« 
repute.     Randegger    wisely    held  hH 
tongue  and  madame  rang  for  ft  waiter  tm 
show  the  gentleman  out." 

MANSFIELD  AND  COWPER 
The  first   time  I  ever  saw  Richard 
Mansfleld  on  the  stage  was  at  an  amy 
teur  performance  at  the  old  Globe  Thei- 
tre.    He  was  then  employed  In  a  com- 
mercial house  In  Boston,  and  he  played 
a  comparatively  minor  role  In  ••Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  the  title  part  being  taken  by 
n  young  gentleman  whose  name  escapes 
1,6  at  present,  who  gave  a  careful  1ml- 
■tion  of  Joseph  Jefferson  In  the  same 


Our  esUmable  friend,  Tklr.  Nathaniel 
Jones,  subscribes  to  Asia  and  th«  Na- 
tional   Geographic    Magazine    that  he 
may  be  on  more  Intimate  terms  with 
the  East.  or.  as  he  prefers  to  call  it. 
the  Orient.    A  barakholka  Is  as  familiar 
to  him  as  the  nearest  grocery:  Bogdo 
Khan,  the  Uvlng  Buddha  In  Urga,  Is 
better  known  to  him  than  any  settled 
minister  of  the  gospel  tn  his  own  city. 
Kuala  PUah  and  Kuala  Lumpur  are  as 
near  to  Boston   In  his   geography  as 
Winthrop  and  Mattapan.    He  talks  flu- 
ently of  Zenjan,  Kazvm  and  Mysore. 
With  Miss  SoUta  Solano  he  gazes  on 
Stamboul  and  sees.  If  he  does  not  milk, 
the  cow  in  a  Turkish  cemetery.  Mr. 
Jones  Is  a  hardy,   adventurous,  easy- 
chair  traveler.    The  magazines  are  ex- 
cellent.   Informing,    entertaining;  but 
there   Is    one   sentence   written  years 
ago  by  one  William  Hazlltt  that  brings 
to  the  mind  the  antiquity  and  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Kast.     He  is  speaking  of 
his   father   poring  over  huge  folios  of 
biblical  commentators:    ''Pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  style,  worn  to 
the  last  fading  thinness  of  the  under- 
ner  own  ..p...-.      Standing,    there   were    glimpses,  gllm- 
but  she  thought  /  merlng  notions  of  the  patriarchal  wan- 


derings, with  palm  trees  hovering  in  the 
horizon,  and  processions  of  camels  at 
the  distance  of  three  thousand  years." 


•    :   ,     "OR    THE    TIMES  f- 
Reading  th«  local  news  published  In 
Journals  of  Bostqn,  Chicago?  and  New, 
York,  one  recalls  the  lines  of  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr: 

"The  night  shall  be  filled  with  burglars, 
And  the  chaps  that  Infest  the  day  ,_1 

Shall  pack  up  their  duds  like  peddlers. 
And  carry  the  spoons  away." 

ANOTHER  PICTURE  OF  THE 

BEACON     HILL  RESERVOIR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  Is  a  picture  of  the  Beacon  Hill 
reservoir  on  page  313  of  "Ballou's  Plc-i^ 
torlal"  of  Saturday,  May  14,  1859  (num- 
ber 22  of  volume  16).  The  picture  Is  one 
of  seven  Illustrations  of  a  two-page  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Cochltuate  Water- 
Works."  The  article  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  reservoir:  "The 
walls  vary  in  thickness  from  2^  to  3 
feet,  with  foundations  of  grranlte  4V4 
and'  B  feet  thick,  resting  on  concrete 
varying  from  3  to  6  feet  thick.  The 
basin  Is  14  feet  in  depth,  and  contains 
2  700.000  gallons  of  water.  Its  area  lb 
28  000  square  feet."  That  picture  of  the 
reservoir  was,  evidently,  taken  from  a 
point  opposite  to  the  north  side  of  the 
reservoir,  for  above  the  reservoir  the 
upper  part  of  the  State  House  shows  In 
the  background.  C.  W.  LEWIS.  ,i 

Brookllne. 

WOULD    TOTJ    INFER    FROM  THIS 
THAT  THE  WATER  RATES  ARB 
TO  BE  RAISED? 
(From   the   News   Democrat,    Port  Clin- 
ton. O.)  I 
Water  rents  will  have  to  be  Increased 
for  a  time  to  meet  the  existing  Indebt-  | 
edness.    Rates  of  some  of  the  larger 
consumers  will  have  to  be  Increased. 
In  fact,  aU  of  the  water  rentals  will 
liave  to  be  increased  until  new  plans  can 
be  agreed  upon. 

BUY   A  BRONTOMETER 

Did  anyone  during  the  June  thunder 
storms— they  still  say  "tempests"  on 
the  Cape— undertake  to  count  the 
flashes  of  lightning?  Has  any  one  of 
our  readers  a  brontometer  In  the  house 
or  flat?  We  do  not  know  much  about 
this  Ingenious  Instrument,  but  we  un- 
derstand that  even  an  amateur  watch- 
ing a  storm  has  only  to  press  a  key 
and  obtain  the  number  of  flashes  and 
the  exact  time  at  which  they  occur. 
The  highest  number  of  flashes  recorded 
I  In  England  was  on  June  6,  1889 — 1244 
flashes  In  two  hours.  On  Aug.  2,  1906. 
In  London,  there  was  almost  a  perpet- 
ual light  for  two  hours.  What  a  stroke 
of  irony  If  Mr.  N.  B.  Ferguson— his 
father  was  an  admirer  of  the  "Ogre  of 
Corsica"- fell  to  the  floor  while  he  was 
manipulating  the  brontometer.  even 
though  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  donning  rubber  sneakers  at  the  first 
thunder  clap.  When  a  tempest  is  really 
terrifying  read  Herman  Melville's 
'  "Lightning  Bod  Man."  Published  first 
In  Putnam's  Magazine,  It  is  one  of  the 
,  "Piazza  Tales."  It  is  said  that  a  vol- 
;  ume  of  Melville's  prose  hitherto  un- 
published will  soon  be  issued. 


•Tf  It  didn't  an  depend  on  me;  If  there 
was  any  one  else  to  decide  the  destinies 
of  Europe;  If  I  wasn't  bound  to  vindi- 
cate the  Truth  on  all  occasions,  and 
shout  down  every  falsehood,  standing 
alone  In  arms  against  a  sea  of  Error, 
and  holding  desperately  In  place  the 
hook  from  which  Truth  and  Righteous- 
ness and  Good  Taste  hang  as  by  a  thread 
and  tremble  over  the  unspeakable  abyss; 
if  but  for  a  day  or  two — it  cannot  be.  I 
cannot  let  art  and  civilization  go  crash- 
ing Into  chaos.  Suppose  the  skies  should 
fall  In  while  I  was  napping;  suppose  the 
round  world  should  take  Its  chance  to 
collapse  .Into  Stardust  again?" — From 
"More  Trivia,"  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith. 

THE  FOURTH 
As  the  Fourth  of  July  continues  to 

come  round  with  unfailing,  Inexorable 
regularity,  we  again  read  "Pyrotechny," 
by  Artemus  Ward.  It  was  written  In 
London,  but  not  for  Punch;  It  appeared, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  In  a  periodical 
edited  by  Tom  Hood.  It  tells  the  sad 
fate  of  the  broad-shouldered,  deep- 
chested  agriculturist,  Reuben  PettlngiU, 
who  was  flred  to  pyrotechnlcal  ambition 
by  seeing  the  fireworks  In  Boston  on 
Independence  day.  These  paragraphs  in 
chapter  IV  should  be  pondered  by  ora- 
tors throughout  the  country. 

"The  Fourth  of  July  Is  always,  cele- 
brated In  America  with  guns,  and  pro- 
cessions, and  banners,  and  all  those 
things. 

"You  know  why  we  celebrate  this  day. 

"The  American  revolution,  in  1775, 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  revolu- 
tions that  was  ever  seen.  But  I  have 
not  time  to  give  you  a  full  history  of  the 
American  revolution.  It  would  consume 
years  to  do  it,  and  I  might  weary  you." 

THE  LURE 
When  Laura  came  In  from  the  air 

A  moth  that  wooed  the  light 
Flew  into  her  soft  mesh  of  hair, 

Tho  lucky  little  sprite! 

My  Laura  has  such  brilliant  eyes, 

So  lustrous  and  so  bright. 
My  heart,  too,  flutters  toward  that  prize 
With  hopeful,  ardent  flight. 
Worcester.        CLARISSA  BROOKS 


BLURBS  AND  CONTENTS 

Is  any  one  collecting  "blurbs"?  If 
so.  he  should  not  fall  to  secure  the  one 
describing  a.  story  of  an  open  Iowa 
prairie  town  as  a  "tremendous  Ameri- 
can romance." 

"Tremendous:  Awful,  fearful,  over- 
powering; from  the  Latin  'tremendus' 
(tremere,  to  tremble)." 

Does  the  writer  of  the  advertisement 
mean  that  one  should  tremble,  hearing 
the  price  demanded  for  the  novel,  or  at 
the  thought  of  the  contents?  Stay. 
The  definition  In  our  little  dlctl-nary 
also  says:  "Colloq.  considerable,  huge," 
and  gives  as  an  example  "a  tremendous 
blue-bottle." 

It  Is  not  at  all  Improbable  that  this 
novel  will  have  a  "tremendous"  sale.  It 
mav  deserve  It,  In  spite  of  the  adver- 
tisement. Mr.  J.  Middleton  Murray  re- 
cently said  that  even  If  •'Maria  Chapde- 
laine,"  which  he  praises  highly  because 
It  Is  simple.  Idyllic,  heroic,  were  a  bad 
book,  one  would  still  approach  it  with  a 
i  certain  respect. 

•!A  book  which  400,000  people  have 
bought"— he  Is  speaking  of  the  French 
editions— "and  probably  2,000,000  have 
read.  Is  at  least  a  social  phenomenon  to 
be  analyzed,  scrutinized,  explained,  In- 
terpreted. .Not  that  anyone  ever  reaches 
a  substantial  conclusion  as  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  a  bad  book.  Too  often  one 
can  see  no  cause  at  all,  except  the  fact 
that  It  Ic  bad.  That  was  H.  M.  T.  s 
final  diagnosis  of  the  astounding  pop- 
ula'lty  of  'If  Winter  Comes'  In  these 
pages  some  time  ago."  (Mr.  Murray 
refers  to  the  Nation  and  the  Athe- 
naeum). "And  n  was  a  ve-y  depressing 
and  bew;lderlng  conclusion  to  reach, 
precisely  because  It'  seemed  Incontro- 
vertible." 


Would 

It"  not"  be  more  to  the  point  to  reprint 
the  "Piazza  Tales,"  "Mardl,"  and  "Is- 
rael Potter  "?  Mr.  Sadleir  In  his  book 
about  Victorian  authors  thinks  that 
the  "Piazza  Tales"  show  Melville  at  his 
best.  We  should  put  the  book  next  to 
"Moby  Dick,"  and  not  far  below  It. 

BUT  SOME   LIKE   TO   HEAR  THEM 
CHATTER 

(Adv   In  a  contemporary  Journal) 
"Tvplst— Noiseless  preferred,  but  not 
essential,  permanent.    No.  — ,  —  bulld- 
'  Ing." 

"THEN  UPROSE,  ETC." 

Tes.  the  King  of  Slam  rose  up  again; 
this  time  to  send  100  guineas  to  the 
"Old  Vic"  in  London,  with  a  letter  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  the  Old  Vic's 
Shakesperlan  productions,  which  had 
Interested  him  so  much  that  he  had 
translated  many  of  the  plays.  We 
should  like  to  listen  to  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
or  even  Hamlet,  apeakln*  aiame»«. 

POP  CONCERT  TONIGHT 

The  last  week  of  the  Pop  Concerts 
in   Svjnphony  Hall  will  begin  tonight 
with     the     last  Russian-Tchaikovsky 
i  program  of  the  year.    The  program  fol- 
lows: 

Polonatw  from  "^gen  OnetM'^^^^^^^^^^ 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  •■^•_^C°<5,.^j,0'-.;^„, 

,„.„  ,„  T!>   Rubinstein 

^llAl  ?1  J4 . . .  .Tchaikovsky 
Marche  Slave   xphalkovsky 

cortege  ^f  the  Sardar.  .  .  IppoUtov-Ivanov 
Russian  Folk  Jacchla 
Polovtslan  Dances  from  "Prince  l8gf^'_.^^,^ 


REGIMENTAL  NICKNAMES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  books  have  been  written,  official 
and  fiction,  but  as  regards  pet  names 
and  nicknames  about  as  good  a  way  as 
any  is  to  listen  to  the  men  themselvs 
in  barrack  quarters  as,  furbishing  up 
for  tomorrow's  field  day  or  sitting 
around  the  guardroom  fire,  they  Indulge 
in  military  gossip,  very  much  as  In  the 
sister  service  they  canvass  matters  at 
the  "fo'c's'l'  head." 

What  called  me  to  Instant  action  was 
the  allusion  to  the  33d  regiment  as  hav- 
ing lost  its  colors  at  Waterloo,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  33d  was  In  that 
action  or  not.  but  I  do  know  that  the 
scurrilous  remark  arose  from  a  thought- 
less bystander  in  Dublin,  who  noticed 
their  red  "facings"  when  they  landed 
there  for  garrison  duty.  They  never  lost 
their  colors. 

Everyone  knows  that  each  regiment 
has  its  own  facings — 1.  e.  collars  and 
cuffs;  some  are  green,  others  blue,  yel- 
low, white,  purple  or  buff,  and  all  are  . 
as  proud  of  their  facings  as  they  are  off 
their  venerable  colors  thickly  embroid- 
ered with  the  names  of  victories  of  the 
past. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  nicknames, 
take  the  26th.    To  call  the  26th  the 

I  Old  Brags  Is  Indecent,  If  not  blasphe- 
mous, for  the  26th  is  known  as  the 
"Cameronians,"    a   body   of  as  douce 

I  Scots  as  ever  marched  to  kirk  on  the 
Sabbath,  with  the  band  playing  "Old 
Hundredth"  in  quick  time.  No,  the  "Old 
Brags"  were  (or  are)  the  28th 
Gloucestershire  regiment,  who  won 
their  distinction  during  the  Peninsular 
campaign  (regimental  number  on  both 
front  and  back  of  shako),  which 
caused  petty  Jealousy  throughout  the 
army.  They  later  received  the  name  of 
the  "Slashers"  while  serving  in  Ireland, 
from  the  dexterity  with  which  they  used 
their  Shoulder  belts  In  clearing  a  fair 
day  melee.  Of  course  to  the  57th  be- 
longs the  title  of  "Die  Hards"  from  the 
battle  of  Albuera;  then  there  are  the 
••Pompadours"  or  56th.  the  "Blind 
Half  Hundred"  (50th),  the  "Primus  in 
Indus"  (39th),  the  "Springers"  (62d). 
etc.,  etc.,  too  long  a  roll  to  print. 

It  is  not  permissible  in  the  regular 
service  for  commanders  of  regiments, 
during  a  field  day  or  review,  to  desig- 
nate their  commands  except  as  by  their 
regimental  numbers,  and  when  march- 
ing past  the  reviewing  point  they  are 
supposed  to  be  either  at  the  •'shoulder" 
or  "trail,"  so  there  would  be  no  need 
to  extend  the  invitation  "will  shoulder 
arms." 

The  33d  was  called  the  Duke's  Own, 
because  Wellington  was  at  one  time 
its  lieutenant-colonel. 

HUGH  McDEVTTT. 
(Formerly  of  62d  Regiment.) 

Dorchester. 
'         BADGES  FOR  ALEXANDRIA 

"Ex-Tomray"  of  Roslindale  writes  that  I 
a  badge  Is  worn  on  the  back  of  the  | 
head-dress  by  the  £Sth  regiment  given 
I  for  braverv  at  Alexandria  In  1801.  The 
i  men  "were  attacked  by  French  cavalry 
U'hlle  in  lln«.    There  being  no  tlnia  to 


.11. U  1  i.-.f.i  u  h.-ij  [  I  .ICC,  <i  i»l 
iicceeded  In  beating  off  the  nnomy, 
in  number.  The  1st  battalion  Is 
.imed  'The  Back  Numbers."  " 


The  popular  Topics  of  the  Day  and 
Pnthn  news  reels  served  to  round  out  a 
icieptable  hot  weather  progrram. 


NAPOLEON'S  ENGLISH 

As  tlio  World  Wags: 

L  ifl  Rosebery,  In  "Xapoleon;  The 
La."-  Phase."  gives  the  only  written 
Eni  ..fh  of  Napoleon  that  we  possess. 
It  ^  the  result  of  Las  Cases's  leach- 
ing i  St.  Holona.  His  Illustrious  pupil.' 
hov  ver,  managed  to  some  extent  to 
und  rstand  English  as  he  read  It. 

D'  ;  L-hesler.  L.  C.  B. 

"(    unt  Lascasos.    Since  sixt  wek,  y 
Ie»r'>  the  engUsh  and  y  do  not  any  pro- 
Slxt  week  do  fourty  and  two 
mm.     If  might  have  learn  flvty  word, 
day,  1  could  know  It  two  thousands 
two  hundre<l.     It  is  In   the  dlo- 
^Biary  more  of  foorty  thousand;  even 
Sff  c.->uld   most  twentyi   hot   much  of 
t4Bn.     For   know  It   or  hundred  and 
twenty  week  which  da  mora  two  years. 
Aft' r   this   you   shall   agree   that  the 
one  tongue  Is  a  great  labor  who 
ltt>  ust  do  Into  the  young  aged.** 

SQUEST  NIGHT  AT  POPS 

,  overwhelmingly  popular  was  request 
ht  at  the  Pops  on  June  26,  and  so 
£y  thousands  were  unable  to  gain 
lisslon  to  Symphony  Hall,  that  this 
Vam  win  bs  -repeated  intact  at  the 
concert  tonight.   The  numbers  fol- 

np     and     Circumstance"  fwlth 

Iga.n't   Elgar 

'       ''Cm  the  Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 

_  Strauss 

1  Elil"'.'.'.'.VArrineed  by  Aglde  Jacchta 
(Solo  trumpet — Henri  Ferret) 

rtura  to  "Tannhauser''^  Wagner 

ili>  of  "Scheherazade"  ' ' '  ,  . 

Rlmeky-Korsakov 

'cstlTal  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea,  The  Ship 
Goes  to  Pieces  Against  a  Rock  Sur- 
mounted by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Con- 
clusion. . 
go   (solo  TloUn,  harp,   organ  and 

fl^ga)   Handel 

tiie  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King." 

,om  the  "Peer  Gynt"  Suite  *?V®? 

rr.d   Hungarian  Rhapsody  

rt.isla,  "Alda"    ..  .\erdl 

'    Angellque"     ("Kammenol  Os- 

l^cw")   Rubinstein 

Ouve-ture    Solonnelle,  "1812"  

Tchaikovsky 


lY  FRIEND  FROM 
INDIA' AT  ST.  JAMES 

8T.  JAMES  THEATRB— "My  Friend 
fcom  India."    The  casf. 

Keene  Shaver  Walter  Perkins 

js    Underholt,    a    retired  pork 

_   Ralph  Remley 

M  \JnaeriioU,  the  ""n  ••• 
i  Cliarl»»  Comptoa 

Valentine,  Charley's  friend  

Albert  Berg 
W  James  Tweedle,  a  missionary .  .  .. 

Harold  Cnase 

nrs.  a  servant  Hal  F.  Churchill 

ITFinnerty.  a  policeman ..  .Daniel  Grant 

A  Vc  rkman  Arthur  Jlnnegan 

fiarton  Hayste.  Charley's  affianced.... 

Dorothy  Bernard 
Kn.     Arabella    Beekman-Streele,  a 

^ao^v   LV  ■^^V^-^'^^l  I 

Bttalce  Underholt,  daughter  of  Eras- 

TSji   Joan  Batchelor 

iC!«!«leUnderhoit.  daughter  °f  ff^^f  ^'y.^, 

,  n  maid  Florence  Roberts 

lere  Is  no  midsummer  madness,  just 
J\immer  amusement,  in  the  plan  of 
j^t.  James  management  to-  give  plays 

the  hot  season. 
^  Friend  from  India,"  a  farclal 
iedy,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  last 
SHht  by  an  appreciative  audience. 
Water  Perkins  headed  the  bill  and  the 
IWPtprt  was  excellent. 
'  Neither  the  play  nor  the  players  are 
new;  to  Boston  audiences.  The  ab- 
,liy  of  the  situations  and  the  man- 
in  which  the  characters  became 
ftier  Involved  or  in  which  they  man- 
|d  to  extricate  themselves  were  cared 
bv  a  competent  cast. 

KDN  KEITH'S  BILL 

Holman.  who  looks  exactly  like  " 
EvSSftt  True  In  the  comlo  strip,  and 
hatt'liiat   kind   of   a   disposition,  and 
whose   equatorial   measurements  make 
thos^, affected  by  William  Howard  Taft 
distinctly  amateurish  by  contrast,  put* 
on-La  ■  lever  little  comedy  called  "Hard 
Boilfifl  Hampton"  at  Keith's  this  week, 
rh^.^iece  is  the  big  success  of  the  bill.  : 
Jrt'Holman  plays  the  part  of  a  brusque 
ana  a  sarcastic  business  man  who,  by 
woiran's  wiles,  is  rendered  verj'  "soft 
boiisd  ■  Indeed  in  the  finale.    The  lines 
are-good,  the  action  rapid  and  the  chief  i 
actor  and  his  support  know  their  busl-  \ 
nesa,  ! 
ffther  along  In  the  program  come  i 
Is  J.  Corbett  and  Billy  B.  Van,  who  j 
-»JJine  old  stuff  and  new,  more  old 
tHad- new,  on  the  whole.  In  their  otfer- 
lng,!;"The  Eighteenth  Amendment." 

"Oklahoma"  Bob  Albright,  even  on 
sttei  a  stuffy  and  languid  night  as  last 
nlfltt.  received  an  enthusiastic  "hand" 
ftfKis  corking  vocal  imitations  and 
<^Bial  work  as  well. 
sIBers  on  the  bill  were  The  Nor- 
ven^.  graceful  flj'ing  ring  artists;  Jay 
andAtill  Brltton.  who  put  commendable 
enaity  Into  their  musical  performance 
oammdrv  different  Instruments;  Doris 
Dttican.  agreeable  singer;  Sherman  and 
Rose,  eccentric  dancers  whose  fl>'ing 
ftii  and  acrobatic  gyrations  defied  the 


A  letter  froiTTMr.  Philemon  Fargo  set 
us  a  thinking.  He.  writes:  "Seeing  that 
a  Huntington  avenue  restaurant  adver- 
tised 'Calm  Chowder,"  I  stepped  In  and 
tried  a  sample.  It  really  was  not  so 
wild  as  the  black-peppered,  red-pep- 
pered concoctions  served  In  cities  of  the 
South." 

"  'Calm  Chowder.'  Too  many  clam 
chowders  In  public  and  private  houses 
of  Boston  are  thin,  watery  affairs. 
Would  that  we  could  taste  the  chowder 
dished  by  yellow-haired  Mrs.  Hosea 
Hussey  at  the  Try  Pots  on  Nantucket  to 
Ishmael  and  Queequeg  before  they  set 
sail  with  mad  Capt.  Ahab  In  pursuit  of 
Moby  Dick,  the  grefit  white  whale. 

"It  was  made  of  small  Juicy  clams, 
scarcely  bigger  than  hazel  nuts,  mixed 
with  pounded  strip  biscuit  and  salted 
pork,  cut  up  Into  little  flakes.  The  whole 
enriched  with  butter  #,nd  plentifully  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  eart." 

Simple  words,  these,  but  how  elo- 
quent! Only  one  other  description  In  a 
romance  may  rival  It;  that  of  the  stew 
at  the  Jolly  Sandboys,  which  made  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Codlin  water. 

"  'It's  a  stew  of  tripe,"  said  the  land- 
lord smacking  his  lips,  'and  cow-heel,' 
smacking  thom  again,  'and  bacon, | 
smacking  them  once  more,  'and  steak,' 
smacking  them  for  the  fourth  time,  'and 
peas,  cauliflowers,  new  potatoes,  and 
sparrow-grass,  all  working  up  together 
in  one  delicious  gravy.'  " 


CONCERNING  MEALS  OF  VICTUALS 

Mr,  Herkimer  Johnson  Informs  us  that 
he  has  compiled  an  anthology  of  famous 
descriptions  of  dishes.  It  Is  the  seventh 
volume  of  his  colossal  work.  The  Home- 
ric heroes  were  rude,  coarse  feeders,  so 
were  those  that  sat  at  table  In  Val- 
halla. Mr.  Johnson  has  quoted  from 
Athenaeus,  Aplclus,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  elder  Dumas,  Washington  Irving 
(the  supper  at  which  .  Ichabod  Crane 
feasted),  Rabelais,  Erlckmann-Char- 
trlan,  Mortimer  Collins,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray (from  the  "Book  of  Snobs"  and 
miscellaneous  essays).  Charles  Astor 
Bristed.  who  had  singular  Ideas  about 
the  wisdom  of  watering  champagne; 
Thomas  Walken  the  Almanach  des 
Gourmands  for  several  years,  Herman 
Melville's  "Mardl"— a  priceless  volume, 
this  seventh,  even  for  vegetarians,  even 
for  those  who  eat  only  nuts,  prunes  and 
"breakfast  foods,"  an  arrogant,  mis- 
leading term,  as  If  thousands  were  not 
carnlverous  at  their  first  meal. 

For  "What  do  you  eat?"  "How  do  you 
eat?"  and  "What  can't  you  eat?"  are 
questions  of  never  failing,  absorbing  In- 
terest. One  might  say  that  the  whole 
world  loves  an  eater.  In  the  playhouse 
whenever  the  actors  sit  at  table,  there 
Is  craning  of  necks,  a  hum  of  enjoyment 
in  the  audience.  Theoretically  there  is 
a  certain  tolerance.  "I  like  maple  syrup 
on  waffles.""  "O  do  you?  I  prefer  cinna- 
mon and  sugar  with  a  little  butter." 
Nevertheless,  the  two  are  as  one  in  the 
essential  matter;  waffles,  crisp  and  hot. 
If  Mr.  Ferguson — he  has  a  sweet  tooth — 
murmurs  something  about  currant  jelly, 
he  Is  not  mocked;  he,  too,  belongs  to 
the  inner,  the  stomachic  waffle  brother- 
hood. We  do  not  like  tripe,  yet  we  might 
have  called  for  a  second  helping  of  that 
stew  at  the  Jolly  Sandboys,  for  with  the 
other  ingredients,  there  was  probably 
only  a  trace  of  nature's  Imitation  of  a 
rubber  door-mat. 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  BATH 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Dear  Editor  and  Mortals: 

Many  old  editions  of  The  Herald,  pass- 
ing through  a  state  of  Incineration, 
reach  us  here.  No  columns  in' smoke 
are  more  enjoyable  than  The  World 
Wags.  They  bring  a  breath  of  cool,  In- 
ivlgoratlng  air  from  earth's  memory, 
kh,  how  particularly  refreshing  are 
those  recent  letters  upon  bathing  and 
(the  bath!  Water  Is  an  element  strictly 
prohibitive  in  these  extremely  dry  parts. 

I  was  speaking  with  some  of  my  early 
ancestors  the  other  period  (we  have  no 
days  or  nights  down  here),  concerning 
the  flrsf  shower  bath  used  in  our 
family.  A  great,  great  grandfather  of 
mine,  who  resided  In  ancient  Athens, 
introduced  -me  last  Fahrenheit  (neither 
have  we  winter  nor  summer  here),  to 
one  of  our  cave-dwelling  progenitors 
named  Sir  Hairy  Epidermis.  This  pre- 
historic ancestor  informed  us  of  the 
first  sl)ower-bath  that  ever  watered  our 
family  tree. 

His  father,  called  Epidermis  the 
Rough,  was.  Indeed,  a  tender-skinned 
mortal.  He  discovered  that  water  proved 
a.  great  agent  for  hardening  the  flesh. 
Living,  when  on  earth.  In  a  cave  under 
a  high  mountain,  storms  frequently 
passed  over  the  roof  of  his  edifice. 
Epidermis  the  Rough  tunneled  a  nar- 
row passa-ge-way  from  the  top  of  hia 
cave  through  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  this  aperture  he  inserted  the  trunk 
of  an  exceedingly  tall  hemlock  tree.  At 
certain  Intervals,  when  a  shower-bath 
seemed  necessary  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  his  family,  he  assembled 
Its  members  In  nudity  about  him,  !n- 


iiu>  Lb  (  :    lis        mcM  ,        i.  i 

he  would  Invariably  penetrate  a  jiassing 
cloud  and  ft  shower  of  cooling  water 
would  gyrate  down  the  aperture  and 
dance  upon  the  naked  bodies  of  the  for- 
tunate EpldermlKCB. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  send  you 
thie  Important  Information.  It  may 
aettl>>  any  further  disputes  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  shower-bath. 

NlCiK  BOTTOM,  THE  WEAVER. 
'  Cinder  circle.  Hades. 


AT  THE  CHRISTENING 
At  the  World  Wags: 

Being  refused  a  permit  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  the  owners  of  the 
new  steamship  which  Is  to  be  launched 
today,  said  they  would  use  either  ear- 
saparlUa  of  grape  juice.  Oh,  no!  In- 
deed and  Indeed  notl  As  the  symbol  of 
Volsteaded  Americanism,  let  us  use  a 
chocolate  malt  milkshake  with  a  raw 
egg  and  two  straws.  Oh,  my  goodness 
gracious,  won't  that  be  jolly.  You 
must  come  over,  you  must  come  over  I 
R.  H.  U 


JAMES  WALLACE  BLACK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  daguerreotyplst  and  photographer 
Black,  mentioned  In  The  Herald  by  Mr. 
S.  R.  Smith,  and  In  The  Herald  by  Mr. 
Wilfred  A.  French  as  John  Black,  was 
James  Wallace  Black.  Mr.  Black  was 
born  in  Francestown,  N.  H..  on  Feb.  10, 
1S25.  'He  died  at  his  home  in  Cam- 
bridge on  Jan.  5,  1S96.  From  1860  till  his 
death  his  studio  was  in  the  build- 
ing which  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  numbered,  and  Is  now  num- 
bered, 333  Washington  street. .  It  was 
numbered  173  Washington  strefet  previ- 
ously to  1875,  when  the  street  was  re- 
numbered In  consequence  of  Its  having 
been  extended  northerly.  Mr.  Smith 
speaks  of  a  photograph  stamped  "Dec. 
11,  1853,'"  and  having  "Black,  173  Wash- 
ington street,  Boston,"  on  its  back.  Mr. 
Black's  studio,  however,  was  not  at  173 
Washington  street  in  1853,  but  at  9G 
Washington  street,  from  which  latter 
place  he  removed  to  173  Washington 
istreet  in  1859  or  1860;  so  the  photograph 
'mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  could  not  have 
jbeen  labeled  "Black,  173  Washington 
Istreet,  Boston,"  on  its  back  till  several 
lyears  after  December.  1853,  Mr.  Black 
a,ttalned  considerable  prominence  as  a 
daguerreotyplst  and  photographer.  Dan- 
fel  Webster  was  among  the  notable  per- 
sonages of  whom  he  made  likenesses. 
His  picture  of  Webster  was  engraved 
and  the  engraving  published.  I  have  a 
framed  copy  of  it.  h  or  many  years  Mr. 
Black  was  the  official  photographer  of 
the  Boston  police  department.  In  the 
bourse  of  this  work  he  took  pictures  of 
taiany  noted  crimtaala.  OBSERVER. 
I  Brooklina,  ,  , 


TONIGHT  AT  THE  POPS 

Tonight's   program  of   the   Pop  con- 
certs m  Symphony  hall,  which  are  now 
In  their  last  week,  follows: 
March  from  "The  Queen  of  Sheba" .Gounod 
Overture,   "Morning,  Noon  and  Night  In 

Vienna"    Suppe 

Waltz,  "Wine.  Woman  and  Song"  ..  Strauss 
Fantasia,  "Cavallerla  Bustlcana"  .  Mascagnl 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  Wagner 

"Pomp  and  Circumstance"  (with  organ) 

  Elgar 

"Marche   Miniature"  Tchaikovsky 

"FInlantlla"   Sibelius 

"Invitation  to  the  Dance" .  .Weber-Berlioz 

"Andante    Cantabile"  Storey-Smith 

"Stars  and   Stripes  Forever"  Sousa 


Englishmen  of  high  and  low  degree 
are  publishing  their  memoirs,  whether 
they  remember  anything  worth  while 
or  not.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Sir  David  Hunter- 
Blalr  In  "A  New  Medley  of  Memories" 
tells  some  good  stories.    One  is  of  a  man 
who  arrived  at  Johannesburg  years  ago 
with  a  can  of    condensed  milk  and  a 
needle  as  his  capital.    "He  spread  a  re- 
port   that   smallpox   was   on    its  way 
through  the  country,  gave  out  that  he 
was  a  sujgeon,  and  vaccinated  the  en- 
tire  community   with   his   needle  and 
condensed  milk  at  five  shilllnss  a  head. 
From  this  beginning  he  rose  to  be  a 
wealthy  capitalist."  As  many  stalwart 
American  democrats    like  to    be  ac- 
quainted, even  distantly,  with  the  habits 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  we  will  say 
that  Sir  David  was  on  Intimate  terms 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk.  "After 
dinner  at  Arundel  one  evening  the  guests 
and  family  played  dumb   crambo,  and 
the  duke  rolled  hiinself  up  in  a  white 
hearthrug,  having  been  given  the  part  of 
a  polar  bear."  So  jukes  and  belted  earls 
are  human  after  all.    No  ^oubt  some  o* 
our  anglomaniacs — for  there  are  choice 
specimens  still  surviving — will  play  this 
parlor  game  on  wet  afternoons  or  as  a 
dinner-settler.    "You  know,  Mrs.  Feath-, 
erston-Smythe,  the  dear  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  very  fond  of  this  game."  Who 
wrote  the  memorable  lines: 
"Thus,  ever  guided  by  the  hand  of  God 
They  sailed  along  until  they  reached 
Cape  Cod." 
Sir  David,  who  by  the  way  Is  abbot 
of    Dunfermline,  attributes  this  choice 
example  of  bathos  to  a  university  man. 
taking  a  prize  for  his  poem  on  the  Pil- 
grim Fatliers, 


IN  HIGH  SOCIETY 
The  curloua  about  high  society  In  Eng- 
land should  at  once  purchase  Sir  Jame." 
Denham'g  "RJemolrB  of  the  Memoraole," 
although  the  Manchester  Guardian  re- 
views the  book  In  a  manner  that  bring.'i 
to  mind  Blackwood's  scathing  review  of 
"lx>thalr."    An  earl  invited  Sir  James 
to  his  mansion,  or  was  It  castle?  five 
times  In  one  week.    The  "Tuesdays"  of 
a  certain  duchess    were  Incomparably 
.superior  to  her  "Thursdays."    The  re-  , 
viewer  says  that  the  book  Is  full  of  "a  | 
number  of  people  wtio  seem  to  live  In 
a   .state    of    wonderful    Iridescent  ob- 
.scurlty.     Their    names    are    like  the 
names  In  Disraeli's  novels.     There  l.s 
Lord  d'Arcy  Osborne  and  Lady  Anna 
Chandos-Pole."     Here    Is    a  dellghtfu: 
passage:  "On  returning  to  my  hotel  1 
was  wending  my  unostemtatlous  way  ur 
the  staircase  (time  8:45;  costume,  even- 
ng  dress)" — It- was  after  a  morning  cal! 
on    the   Pope— "when   whom   should  1 
chance  upon  but  a  great  lady  who  had  , 
often    been    my    hostess,    Lady    Anna  ' 
Chandos-Pole;  noting  my  white  tie,  she 
affected  not  to  see  me.    But  I  would  not 
have  this  at  any  price,  so  said,  'Good 
morning.   Lady   Anna."  " 

Here  Is  another:  "I  was  once  at  a 
luncheon  when  Lady  Marion  Waller  and 
I  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Waldo  Slb- 
thorp.  I  was,  therefore.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  two  women  who  between  them 
had  had  eight  husbands."" 

Yes,  ■  members,  of  our  untitled  aris- 
tocracy should  secure  corpies  of  Sir 
James's  book.  It  is  to  be  obtained  in 
London  for  18  shillings  net.  The  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  duty  should  not  de- 
ter one.  "Let  me  shake  the  hand  that 
has  shaken  the  hand  of  Lord  d'Arcy 
Osborne."  Nor  should  our  Mrs. 
Keatherstone-Smythe  be  deterred  from 
purchasing  by  the  fact  that  when  Sir 
James  was  suddenly  made  a  knight  a 
tew  years  ago  no  one  knew  who  he  was 
or  why  he  was  so  honored.  "The  peo- 
ple who  attend  to  the  fountain  whence 
honors  flow  seemed  to  be  In  some  un- 
certainty about  his  Christian  name." 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  LINCOLN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  described  by 
the  Confederate  Veterans'  Association 
as  that  "great  hearted  oouthem  his- 
torian," is  out  with  a  new  history  In 
which  ^e  says  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
by  a  clever  plot,  caused  the  South  to 
secede.     Ah,  Mildred,  you  don't  know 
the  half  of  It.  dearfe;  you  don't  kno-\v 
the  half.    Slipping  down  to  Virginia  and  i 
disguising  himself  as  Rohert   E.  Lee, 
Mr.  Llrvcoln  Instructed  Stonewall  Jack- | 
son  to  advance  down  the  plank  road  at 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.    Then  he 
hurried  over  to  the  plank  road,  hid  be- 
hind a  log  and  fired  the  fatal  shot  at 
Gen.  Jackson  when  the  latter  rode  out ; 
to  reconnoiter.    But.  Mildred,  the  worst 
thing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  and  which 
you  should  put  into  your  history  right  | 
away  -was  when  he  disguised  himself  as  i 
John  Wilkes  Booth  at  the  theatre  and 
ran  around  to  the  stage  and  fired  Into  | 
I  the  box  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  , 
sitting.    Then  he  hurried  back  to  the 
I  box  and    caminltted    suicide,  thereby 
thro-wlng  much  o'bloquy  on  Mr.  Booth 
and  the  w.  k.  South.    Get  It  all,  Mil- 
dred, dearie;  get  it  all.  R-  H.  L. 

FROM  "MEMORIALS  OF  MORTALA- 
l  TIE"  j 

!  (Joshua  Sylvester,  IseS-lfllS)  j 

I  Thy    Term    expir'd.    Thou  put'st-off 

Payment  yet. 
!  And  weenst    to    win    much   by  some 
i        Months'  delay. 
Sith  pay  thou  must,  wert  not  aa  good 
be  "quit? 

For,  Death  will  be  no  gentler  any  Day. 


Life,    to    the    life.    The  C2iesse-board 
Uneats; 

Where    Paunes    and    the   Kings  have 

equall  Portion: 
This  leaps,  that  limps,  this  cheks,  that 

neks,  that  mates. 
Their  names  are  divers;  but  their  Wood 

Is  one. 


Tis  better  fall,  than  still  to  feare  a  Fall; 
Tis  better  die,  than  to  be  still  a-dylng: 
The  End  of  Pain  ends  the  Complaint 
wlthall: 

And  nothing  grlffves  that  cornea  but 
once,  and  flj'lng. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  national  federation 
of  red  heads?  If  not,  then  cannot  some- 
one venture  some  information  regarding 
any  of  the  numerous  red  head  clubs  or 
societies  which  I  understand  to  be  in 
existence  about  the  country? 

j    Mount  Hermon.  A  RED  HEAD. 

We  read  not  long  ago  that  men  with 

I  red  hair  and  large  ears  were  the  most 
efficient  In  radio  work.  Perhaps  they 
have  already  formed  a  union. — Ed. 

MISS    MEGAHY'S  WINDOWS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  year  In  Belfast  we  heard  one 
sc'hoolboy  call  another  "an  animated 
bap."    If  these  things  live  and  move. 


i6G 


,rtn't  there  be  some  Jealousy  among 
o'    BOda    farls,    eally    lunns,  barm 
v=     "curn"    squares    (fly  ceme- 
^  .      as   thev   were   called    In  the 
school     etc..  over  the  notoriety 
t      h«rattalne<I?    All  these  were, 
,he  bap  has  attained.  Megahy'P 

perhaps  "^"j^  "^""^I'egahy.  P.  L.  G.- 
windows^  Ouardlan  to  those  who  know  ! 
l°;UnTjTu:  0^^  to  those  who  in- 

"  Th«^  "Kh-  in  Megahy  Is  the  same  as 
Catalonia's  -sheugh."   When  you 
■  .  u  nrooeriy.  you  may  qualify  as  an- 
r-,  t  It  P'^^P*'"'^;,  little  railway  that  runs 
^  ?"Tyna"n       Mai^lrtlrldge  "Tvaln 
.rAu^":"  Clogher  and  Aughnacloy. 
Reading. 


OPERA  NIGHT  AT  POPS 

The  last  BPeclal  program  of  the  sea- 
son at  the  POPS  in  Symphony  Hal  wall 
I  b«  an  operatic  program   which  will  be 
r  ^tnnleht     The  numbers  follow: 

IntermeMO.  "Cavallerla  R"»*'<='^'«'^„^g„, 

anu^ala,  "La  Bohem«   M^.^^enel 


and  CO  mi"" "•  y''''^-^'''' 
amorous.  Giuseppe  Blanglnl. 

RESPECTABLE   IN   DEATH  j 

At  the  same  time,  one  may  ask:  if  you 
were  to  fall  dead  In  the  street  or  in  the 
theatre  would  you  not  be  a-shamed  to 
have  a  volume   of  Casanova   In  your 
pocket?  m  all  probability  we  should  not 
be  greatly  disturbed  at  the  time.  What 
book  would  you  prefer.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
to  have  In  your  coat  pocket  on  so  trying 
an  occasion?  When  Tennyson  vrns  found 
dead  he  had  been  reading  '■Cymbehne, 
a    choice   of    Shakespeare's   plays  not 
approved   by   some   surviving.     '^^  f"'*! 
vou  choose  Bacon's  Essays,  a  novel  by  , 
the  Ingenious  and  indefatigable  Oppen- 
helm,  or  a  neat  edition  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet?  Thwe  are  Bostonians  who.  no ' 
doubt,  are  buried  with  a  copy  of  the 
Evening  Transcript  in  the  coffin,  as  a 
passport  certifying   to  their  respecta- 
bility. 


Not  long  ago   the   word   "gesture,"  i 
meaning  "deed."  "action,"  or  even  an  I 
exprtssed    opinl-jn.    was    sadly  over- 
worked.   Did  it  first  com©  into  common 
use  during  the  rccRnt  war.  through  cor- 
respondents vufTuely  familiar  with  the 
French    word    "geste"?    Who    knows?  j 
Or  who  cares?    The  use  of  it  in  Eng-  [ 
lish  w.is  an  afTeetadon  ihough  tha  w^tu 
with  this  'n-.irilng  iray  finallv  t>,>  ac 
cepted  by  conservative  lexicographers. 
"His  legacy  of  $100  to  the  Independent 
Order  of  Full  Moons  was  a  fine  gesture!"! 

"Angle"  is  now  overworked.  "From| 
this  angle  It  seems."  Right  or  oblique?! 
Seldom  acute,  often  obtuse.  There  was 
a  time  when  "It  bulked"  was  used  ad 
nauseam.  It  often  followed  "It  is  a  far 
cry."  Sometimes  the  writer  succeeded 
in  lugging  the  two  phrases  into  one 
Sfntence,  as  the  western  orator  was 
wildly  applauded  when  he  accomplished 
a  like  feat  with  "eagle"  and  "bugle." 

We  all  have  our  little  tricks  in  speech 
or  In  writing.  Jones  will  never  forsake 
"however";  Brown  has  sworn  fidelity  to 
"nevertheless";  Robinson  and  Smith 
begin  every  other  sentence  In  a  speech, 
stump  or  after-dinner,  with  "Now."  The 
English  translator  of  .\thenaeus  for  the 
Bohn  library  of  classic  writers  begins 
sentence  after  sentence  for  a  page  with 
"And"  In  the  manner  of  tiie  original. 
Mr.  Rowbotham  .r\  his  fascinating  "His- 
tory of  Music"  does  the  same  thirg.  (We 
refer  to  the  three-volume,  not  the 
abridged  edition). 


OVERHEARD   AT   A   POP  CONCERT. 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
He.  a  low-brow,  pointing  on  the  pro- 

^'•^Whafs  this  next  piece,  Elll,  Elll,  ar- 
ranged by  Jacchia? 

She, 'pityingly:  "Why.  that's  the  Tale 
song,  you  know.  'Old  Eli.'  Like  'Fair 
Harvard.'  " 

He:    "Oh,  yes.  of  course.        C.  H.  C. 


Where  there  is  ' 
Is  merely  a  glar*? 
ugly.  'prim. live  glare,  and  your  po.^s 
for  the  arc  lights  are  an  eye-sore.  W  hy  , 
do  you  not  have  a  soft,  sufficient,  beau- 1 
tiful  suffused  light  and   plenty  of  It, 
as        Washington,   Syracuse,  my  o\yn 
city?  Even  South  Bend  Is  a  better  light- 
ed city  than  Boston." 

We  wore  silent.     "Then,  take  your 
taxicab  system.    Why  do  not 
with  the  excessive  charges?    It  Is  not 
alwavs  easy  to  engage  one.  even  it  one 
.  can  afford  the  luxury.    I  find  no  fault 
with  the  drivers,  they  are,  as  a  rule 
honest  and  courteous.     But  I  protest 
agafnst  the  extortionate  charges.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  our  bellow 
Cab    company    In    Chicago?  Twenty 
cents  for  the  first  half  mile,  10  cents 
,  ?or  each  succeeding  half  mile,  and  only 
20  eents  for  each  additional  Pa^««"Ser 
'  for  the  entire  trip.     For  a  trunk  20 
cents  each;  hand  baggage  carried  freej 
There  are  so  many  of  these  cabs  In  the 
streets   that  you  never  stand  waiting 
for  :ne  long,  and  if  a  tire  Is  Punctured 
another  cab  passing  takes  to  your 

destination  without  extra  chaige.  In 
New  York,  which  is  popularly  supposed 
fo  be  a  den  of  thieves,  the  charges  for 
taxicab  service  are  not  so  exorbitant  as 

''"we"  were  still  silent.  We  did  not 
even  ask  him  If  he  had  seen  Faneuil 
hall  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the 
Granary  burying  ground,  the  statues  in 
the  public  Garden  and  Commonwealth 
avenue,  or  whether  he  had  gone  to  the 
top  of  Bunker  Hill  monument. 


IN  SPITE  OF  GUGITZ 

Some  time  ago  we  named  certain  lost 
Illusions.  Must  another  now  be  added 
to  the  list?  One  Gustav  Gugitz  has 
written  a  book  published  in  Vienna  to 
prove  that  Casanova  instead  of  making 
his  daring  escape  from  the  Leads  quiet- 
ly walked  out,  for  a  friend  had  bribed 
the  jailer.  Mr.  Gugitz — Phoebus,  what 
a  name! — also  wishes  us  to  believe  that 
Casanova  Imagined  many  of  his  amatory 
adventures.  (It  was  Lady  Gregory  who 
said  of  Mr.  George  Moore  that  he  didn't 
kiss  but  he  told.) 

How  the  horizon  has  broadened! 
Charles  G.  Leland  In  his  agreeably 
egotistical  memoirs  speaks  of  a  dinner 
or  supper  in  Boston  where  the  name  of 
Casanova  happened  to  be  mentioned. 
I  All  at  table — and   they  were  "literary 

I fellers" — professed  ignorance  of  the  man 
and    his   reminiscences,    with    the  ex- 
ception of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who 
I  admitted   that   he   had   heard   of  him. 
1  Ten   to  one   the  doctor  had  read  the 
memoirs.   Ten  'o  one  others  at  the  table 
I  were  acquainted  with  them.  But  In  those 
days  Casanova  was  not  to  be  named 
i — "Fl©    on     Jenny's     case!" — although 
Thackeray    had    borrowed    from  him 
largely  for  his  "Barry  Lyndon."  Of  late 
years  the  Venetian  adventurer  has  been 
as    freely   discussed    as   Jane  Austen. 
The  story  of  his  escape  from  the  Leads, 
translated   into  English,     Is    a  boy's 
book.     Essays  and  volumes  have  been 
written    about    the    fascinating  black- 
guard.  There    Is   a   Casanova  Society. 
Predecessors    of    Mr.    Gugitz.  equally 
zealous,  have  corroborated  by  their  re- 
searches  apparently   incredible  stories 
told   by   the    scamp.   In   spite   of  Mr. 
Gugitz — not  having  read  his  book,  we 
are  wholly  without   prejudice — we  be- 
lieve the  adventurer  Implicitly,  and  we 
.shall  Blill  keep  the  Brussels  edition  of 
his  memoirs  on    the   shelf  that  holds 
I  Cellini's      autobiography.  Rousseau's 
I  Confessions.  Herbert  of  Ch^riviiT  s  ac- 


HOUY  WRIT  AND  THE  KORAN 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

An  article  about  prohibition  by  the 
"Churchman  Afield"  leads  me  to  make 
a  few  comments. 

I    (1)  When  our  Saviour  turned  water 

Into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana 
in   Galilee,    drunkenness   was   as  well 

I  known  an  evil  In  Palestine  as  in  this 
country  when  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

(2)  St.  Paul  gave  no  warning  against 

drinking  that  which  might  cause  your 
brother  to  offend:  while  he  writes \tO! 
Timothy,  "Drink  no  longer  water,  butj 
use  a  "little  wine  for  the  stomach'si 
sake."    (I  Tim.,  v.  23.) 

(3)  — Mahomet  was  th©  original  prohi-| 
bltionlst  and  the  Mahometans  for  more  ( 
than  1000  years  have  abstained  from 
wine;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  average  American  that  the 
civilization  of  Christians,  who  for  nearly 
2000  years  have  drunk  freely,  that^ 
"which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man" 
(Psalms,  civ,  15)  Is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Mahometans.  C.  E.  S. 

Boston. 

A  CASE  FOR  PROHIBITION 

("I  rralntaln  that  much  milk  cannot  be 
taken  by  mar.  with  Impunity,  and.  further, 
that  it  is  responsible  for  more  disease  and 
deaths  than  alcohol."— A  Harley  Street 
physician  In  a  letter  to  the  Times.) 
My  heart  sinks  down  when  I  behold 

A  milkman  In  the  street- 
Better  a  brewer's  dray,  I'm  told. 
Or  kegs  of  whiskey  neat. 

Although  he  looks  a  harmless  sort, 

A  decent  kind  of  man. 
Destruction  lurks  in  every  quart 

And  death  in  every  can. 

Oh.  take  to  vodlta,  absinthe,  rum. 

Wood  alcohol,  or  gin — 
Such  tipples,  though  deplored  by  some. 
Are  safer  forms  of  sin! 

But  as  for  milk.  Its  sale  and  use 

The  law'should  not  allow: 
Oh  shun,  my  friends,  the  baleful  juice 
Exuded  from  the  cow! 
 Lucio  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


THEATRE  NOTE 

Whenever  we  read  of  the  "striking 
personality."  the  "rare  beauty"  of  Maud 
or  Gladvs.  who  Is  about  to  leap  upon  the 
stage,  we  recall  a  saying  of  that  shrewd 
old  coxcomb,  Mr.  Colley  Clbber:  "I 
would  observe  that  the  short  life  of 
beauty  is  not  long  enough  to  form  a 
complete  actress." 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

There's  a  sign  on  a  corner  In  Milwau- 
kee, nTltes  a  weary  traveler,  that  says: 
I  "Deaf  Sciiool — Sound  Claxon."- 

TONIGHT  AT  THE  Furcs 

Only  two  more  Pop  concerts  remain  of 
the  present  season,  which  closes  tomor- 
row night.  Tonight's  program  at  Sym- 
phony halL  follows: 

Entrance  of  the  Gla<y|ttore  -Fuclk 

Overture    to    "Oberon  'i^olJ^k 

Waltz.   "Girls  Of  Baden"  Kom:«k 

Fantasia.    "L'Oraoolo '.  Ta^A 

«econd  Hungarian  Rhapsody  Liszt 
i^ve-Death  from  "Tristan  and  18°^^^^^^ 

Slavonic   Dance,   op.   *«•   >-'o-  Aiilklvsky 

--^  j--r^^^ '^Mavs^^:;: 


THE  SWEET  SECURITY  OF  THE 
STREETS 

Strange  to  say,  the  day  before  the 
gentleman  from  Chicago,  called  on  us, 
we  had  been  reading  Alfred  Bums's 
description  of  Boston,  whlch-he  visited 
In  1853.  We  were  especially  Impressed 
by  the  following  passage: 

"Tou  may  parade  the  streets  of  Bos- 
Iton  without  being  run  over  by  a  flight 
of  omnibus,  hack,  or  car,  at  every  step 
^ou    take  .   .   .  Coachmen    and  car- 
men rein  up  as  they  approach  a  cross-, 
ing    to  let  pedestrians  pass  over  un- 
makhed:  and.  indeed,  civility  and  pro-, 
orlety  are  distinguishable  features,  m j 
gentle  and  simple.    The  inhabitants  of 
1,  Boston   are   a   strictly   religious  com- 
f  munity.    there   being  no   less   than  97 
'  churches    and    chapels,    wherein  some 
ministers  of  eminent  learning  and  piety 
fulfll    the    duties    of    their  respective 
creeds  •     ■     To  such  a  pitch  is 

this  determination  to  acquire  knowledge 
carried  that  the  coachman  who  drives 
vou  to  hear  a  lecture  will  pay  his -money 
'to  go  in  and  attend  Its  delivery." 

There  is  a  footnote  on  this  page:  we 
were  within  an  inch  of  being  annihilated 
iat  a  corner  street  in  Broadway,  New 
York  and  on  asking  the  drayman  why 
he  did  not  knock  us  down  at  once,  he 
replied:  'Well,  I  guess  I  should^ if  you  d 
a-staid  there  a  minute  longer.'  " 

PIGGINS  FROM  HINGHAtVl 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Rip  said,  "How  soon  we  are  forgotten 
after  we  are  dead."  He  might  have 
added-  "How  soon  some  of  us  are  for- 
gotten while  we  are  alive,"  but  that  was 
not  what  I  started  out  to  say.  Those 
wise  old  sayings  apply  equally  well  to 
inanimate  things, 

I  have  just  been  reading  Irvln  Cobb's 
delightful  "Judge  Priest"  stories.  They 
ere  laid  in  the  South  and  In  one  of  them 
I  read:  "Mizz  Grundy  fetched  me  this  j 
here  piggin  of  cold  water." 

From  the  family  came  a  chorus: 
"What's  a  piggin?  Such  a  funny  name. 
Never  heard  of  it."  I  put  in  two  days 
down  on  the  Cape  to  find  some  one  who 
had  seen  a  piggin,  but  no  one  had  ever 
seen  one  or  even  heard  ot  on*.  I  coa« 


today,    tljw    many  of    all  tiios' 

who  throng  our  streets  and  offices  to- 
day have  J5000  and  don't  owe  a  dollar 
In  the  world?  You  take  it  from  me, 
mighty  few.  even  ir  they  do  own  a 
limousine,  and  owe  the  bank  more  than 
the  bank  will  probably  ever  get. 

This  is  what  we  now  call  modern  life. 
Give  me  the  old  life. 

OstervIUe.  CYRUS  H.  BATES. 

LETTER    RECEIVED   IN  ENDEAVOR 
TO  TRACE  A  COLORED  DIVINE 

In  response  to  your  favor  of  the  7th 

same  relative  to  Rev.   ,  who  has  no 

permanent  address  now,  but  only  re- 
cently ht  has  been  released  from  jail, 
where  he  had  been  there  months  on  the 
charge  of  bootlegging:  Soon  thereafter 
the  city  had  his  two  horses  killed  for 
nonsupport.  and  only  last  week  some 
one  residing  near  the  subdivision  had 
him  arrested  for  keeping  a  hog  on  the 
lots  which  he  purchased  and  he  cannot 
pay  yet  until  he  begins  preaching  again. 
   .  MOB. 

POPS  CLOSE  tONIGHT 

The  27th  season  of  the  pop  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  is  to  come  to  a  close  to 
night.  Agide  Jacchia  will  present  th 
following  popular  program: 

Prelude  to  'MTarmen"..   Bl2"t 

Overture  to  '-The  Marrl«ge  of  Figaro 

Mozart 

■Waltz   "La  Barcarole"  Waldteufel 

Fantasia,   "Alda"  ■  •  •  •  •  •  f'-'l' 

Marche  Slave  • 'TchaJkovsk ; 

Russian  Polk  Sons,  "Duhlnufhka 

Arranged  by  Jacchin 

E?n  Fourdlnjs  •  ■  .1^*"' '  ' 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser'   Wagn<^r 

From  the  Suite.  "Peer  Gynf  ...... .  .  Grl.- ? 

a.  Morning  Mood.      ^.  Jn  the  Hall  of 
the  Mountain  King. 
Walts,  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube" 

Strau*^ 

HungaHan   March.   "Rakoczy"  Berli  j 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 


! 


suited  my  old  friend  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson.  He  acknowledged  he  was  born 
25  vears  too  late  to  help  me  out.  >et 
when  I  was  a  boy  there  was  a  factory 
in  Hingham  that  turned  them  out  by 
the  hundred  and  sent  them  all  over 
the  lot.  ■ 

A  piggin  was  a  wooden  tub  rtmnlng  m 
size  from  one  or  two  quarts  up  to  eight 
or  10;  pound  with  wooden  hoops,  and 
one  of  the  staves  was  cut  eight  or  10 
Inches  longer  than  the  others  and 
fashioned  Into  a  handle  to  hold  on  by. 
Plggins  were  common  in  every  kitchen 
on  the  South  shore  70  years  ago. 


As  we  have  often  said,  travelers  tell 
strange  tales.  We  were  talking  yes- 
terday with  a  gentleman  from  Chicago, 
who  is  now  in  Boston  to  study  at  close 
range  the  social  life  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment. He  asked  us  puzzling  ques- 
tions. 

"Why."  said  he.  "are  your  streets  so 


TACKLING,  ETC. 

C:an  you  possibly  conceive  of  any  one 
In  these  days,  at  least  any  one  who  has 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  sublime 
utterings  (or  should  It  be  utterances)? 
of  \rthur  Gordon  W»b»t«>r,  who  neve.r 
heard  of  "tackling  uTJ  a  horse"?  Yet 
so  it  is.  The  other  evening  In  a  com- 
panv  ot  half  a  dozen  people  of  all  ages, 
not  one  had  ever  heard  of  a  '  tackling." 
Once  more  I  refer  to  when  I  was  a  Poy, 
when  the  dinosaur  roamed  over  the 
blue  hills.  You  heard  from  the  ba- 
door-  "John,  tackle  up  the  old  in: 
and  see  that  your  tacklin'  Is  all  righ 
Why,  man,  the  word  Is  used  now  every 
day  in  New  England. 

Those  were  the  happy  days,  believe 
me,  before  we  laid  awake  nights  won- 
dering how  we  were  going  to  make  our 
payments  on.  our  Rolls-Royce.  The  old 
days  when  the  man  who  had  $5000 
tiiokf^'i  away  was  looked  up  to  by  his 


A\'.:  ,ire  now  assured  by  learned  me^i 
that  the  volcano  is  beneficent,  one  <  i  \ 
man's    best    friends.      "Without  vn! 
canoes.  It  is  now  believed,  there  won 
be  no  ocean,  and  to  volcanoes  we  a 
indebted  for  carbon  dioxide,  essential 
human  life." 

Let  the  carbon  dioxide  pass.  Wewci 
never  strccg  in  chemistry  at  school  ur. 
our  only  pleasure  In  the  class  was  w  • 
nesslng  the  failure  of  the  amiable  i" 
fessor's  laboratory  demonstrations.  1; 
"without  volcanoes  there  would  be 
ocean"  is.  indeed,  a  serious,  an  all-ii  ■ 
portant    statement,    for    without  the 
ocean  there  would  be  no  whales,  and 
without    whales    there    would    be  ; 
"Moby  Dick." 

"A.  i^.  M."  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
thinks  that  there  are  certain  books 
which  every  one  ot  mature  ago  ought  to 
have  read.  Among  them,  he  _  nam.  5. 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Gil  Bias,' 
liver's  Travels,"  "Don  Quixote,  la' 
dise  Lost,"  "The  RJng  and  the  Bo. 
and  "I,avengTO."  Now  having  rr 
"Moby  Dick"  for  the  first  time.  au 
It  to  his  list. 

"It  Is  a  stupendous  account  of  tin. 
chase  by  a  lunatlo  ot  an  enormous,  ter- 
rific, mvstlcal  white  whale.    It  Is  tn  . 
and  other  things.    It  goes  on  and  on 
has  the  persistence  ot  genius,    it  n- 
you  In  its  grip  till  you  try  to  get  aw  > 
As  for  Melville  himself,  "he  is  a  n.  - 
man  writing  about  madmen  for  madm' 
His  people  are  savages  who  can  com- 
mune with  the  stars  and  bellow  saluta- 
tions to  the  universe.    .    •    •    f  ■ 
mind  Is  possessed  by  his  subject,  and 

Infects  us  with  his  '"°"^;r°"^„,X. 

He  kindles  at  statistics  ot  dim 
slo'ns'  and  quantities;  he  gets  exc. 
about  blubber  and  oil." 

The  unfortunate  ones  that  h<^e 
read  "Mobv  Dick"  will  rub  thelr*y.-.: 
[h?3  statement:  "In  this  book  you  ml.. 

tinohln  with    Lear    or  utneuo 
find  l^\"f^'Pj<;7o';sessed  Shakespeare's 
,  mind  as^Moby  Sick'  'J''! f  f  lUe^s  and 
h  they  both  had  the  means  ot  communi 
'  eating  with  us," 

A  FEMALE  PROTEUS 
(London  Dally  Telegraph) 

By  an  almost  ""Pe«-«Ptl^l^°''r.u^rka 
noise  of  her  body  Mme.  Laurka 
was  al^fe  to  contrast  a  Geisha  dance 
with  a  Hindoo  Nautch  1^"^.^'  ^"\,„,8 
again  an  Egyptian  '"^^^J^°3"he 
Quatorze  Minuet,  and  yet  ^'^baJ  she 
seemed  to  be  telling  us  that  the  dance 
is  a  universal  expression. 

"Mr.  John  Drlnlcwater  Is  writing  the 
UbrTfto  of  an  operetta  In  which  Rober 
Burns  will  be  the  hero."  "  ^^^•.^V,";^ 
water  follows  clo.sely  the  1  fe  of  Burns 
there  will  be  room  for  several  leading 
ladies.  ^ 

MACK  SEWNETT  PLEASE  NOTE 
rrom  the  Greenwich.  N.  Y.  Journal) 
,  ith  Prohibition  Enforcement  Agent 
M  Keiley  beside  him  after  his  Uquor- 
laden'^ar'had  been  halted  at  Sandba 
BrldEe    near  Burlington,  Vt.,  A\  ednes 
day  nigh"  A.  Larzasz  drove  the  machine 
out  into  Lake  Champiain  until  the  water 
w^.,  up  to  their  necks  and  then  d  yed 


i  ^1 


ind  ovortook  hlni  In  the^nld- 
l.iko.  After  a  desporata  struir- 
haiiled  aboard  and  taken  to 


THE  GARDEN  8ABBATH 

run  si>ven-brnAohed  Iria  camilf 
'  <n  tlis  garden's  altar  stand— 
;  yrget-tiie-nots  and  violets 
r,  :!tho  Ini'ense  cloFo  at  hajid  - 
nnd  white,  the  Hlaca  loom 
stalned-slass  windows  high 
vnd  tha  elm  trees  and  the  poplars 
I'.each  in  arches  to  tha  eky. 


l^ansles  and  vABey  lillles 
i'hII  to  Roothitfll.  sweet  confession 
\iul  tlio  .  ilolo  and  robin 

ii  i;  1h  ;     solo  and  recession, 
I  hi  ;i  w  h.   should  weary  sinner* 
Seek  far  .services  for  peace. 
When  In  their  own  small  Rarden 
liod'a  swvioes  never  cease. 

Worcester.       l?LARISSA  BROOKS. 


ADD  "BUTCHERS  OF  MELODY" 

I  rrom  the  L.alce  County  Register,  Llberty- 
vllle.  111.) 

"Wilbur  I/.  Kesler,  who  for  the  last 
V  oar  ha.s  been  operating  a  slaughter 
I'DUse  at  Ournee,  has  quit  the  work  and 
eone  back  to  bW  profession  as  a  gospel 
singer  and  chorus  leader  with  Evan- 
Kollst  Cimningham  of  Madison,  Wis." 

The  "lost  sheep"  may  well  tremble. 


INTO  THE   DARK  VALLEY 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  room  Is  stuffy — heavy  drapeilos 
through  which  com©  sounds,  muffled 
and  sinister — a  white  gowned  attendant 
stands  over  me — water,  hot  water  en- 
velopes me — I  ohoko— 1  am  seized  by 
the  neck^tele|)hone  in  the  distance  — 
I  can't  get  to  it — nybody  know.s  where 
I  am,  not  even  the  cl.'y  editpr— a 
groan  from  the  next  room — my  attend- 
ant murmurs  "That  woman  Isn't  very 
i;ame.  She  begins  to  whine  before  they 
start" — I  glance  up  at  an  Infernal  ma- 
cUne  of  iron  tubes  and  electrio  wires — 
I  gaza  down  on  a  box  of  monkey 
wrenches  and  screwdrivers — I  look 
sldewlse  at  rolls  of  cotton  and  bottles 
of  medicine — I  shut  my  eyes — the  in- 
fernal machine  descends — it  twists  and 
turns  and  pinches — Then  heat,  scorch- 
ing, burning,  throbbing,  s.mokin*  heat 
— a  twist — the  machine  ascends— .^the 
draperies  part  and  a  soft  voice  says: 

"Xes,  we  guarantee  our  permanent 
waves,,  for  two  weeks  at  least,  if  you 
wear  a  hairnet,94~'50,  please/' 

UENO. 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

In  the  Egypt  of  Illinois,  a  correspond- 
ent writes,  is  a  deserted  peanut  stand 
with  this  sign: 

Fresh  Roasted  Peatiuts. 

O.    SHUCKS  / 
Proprietor. 

GOING  THE  ROUNDS 
We  saw  the  whieze; 
"Oh,  boy!  ain't  It  a  gland  and  glorious 
,1'eelingl" 

]  For  the  first  time  In  a  New  York 
newspaper — we  think  it  was  the  Trib- 
une. It  is  now  appearing  In  western 
newspapers,  nor  should  the  cry  of  pla- 
giarism be  raised. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  STATISTICS 

The  German  Railway  Gazette  says  that 
the  Munich  station,  recently  enlarges},  is 
now  the  biggest  railway  station  in  the 
world,  not  necessarily  in  area,  but  for 

he  number  of  lines  running  Into  it. 

Munich  has  32;  St.  Louis,  31;  the  Gare 
du  Xord  (Paris),  28;  Leipsie,  26."  The 
greater  railway  stations,  to  our  mind, 
are  those  into  which  trains  enter  pro- 
pelled by  electrlcitj'. 


"BUDDY" 
As  "the  World  Waga: 

The  word  "butty"  or  "buddy"  has  al- 
ways been  used  by  stonecutters  for  the 
man  who  works  next  to  them  and  helps 
them  in  placing  and  moving  their  stone 
in  process  of  cutting,  two  men  always 
working  together  in  a  sbrt  of  "train 
work.V  As  this  custom  would  naturally 
suggest,  stonecutters  often  call  their 
wives  their  "butty."  The  word  was 
probably  brought  to  our  trade  from 
Scotland,  as  most  of  otti  .."arly  stone- 
cuttefs  can^e  from  there.  I  have  always 
thOUKht  of  it  as  coming  from  abut. 

SAMUEL,  DOL,LIVER. 

Saering,  Me, 

-  ■-'jj- 

The  iot  weather  in  London  and  Paris 
It  aoath  worked  Injury  to  the  the- 
tres.-  The  Theatre  de  Paris.  Antolne, 
arletea,    Renalssanca-  and    Porta  St. 
rtin  In  Paris  took  a  date  three  weeks 
Her  than  usual  for  closing  or  trans- 
••Tlns  to  a  holiday  management.  Cor- 
«spoBaents  in  Paris  say  there  has  been 
■^le  that  is  new  and  lnt#f«stlng. 
The  Manehftster  Guardi«B,  comment- 
ig  on  the  handsome  sum  alven  to  the 
Old  VIo"— which  was  "not  falling  to 
=iy  Its  normal  way,  but  was  reduced  to 
"eking  alms  by  the  unTiappy  necessity 
f  building  a  good  deal  better  than  its 
Iglnal  architect"--say8  that  London's 
"It  emphasizes  the  general  theatrloa] 
■•prty  ftf  fi-„  „.^,,ri*r".    "Pf  spif«  a  eood 


<'.-.ii  -  i  —I..-,'  I. ilk  to  thB  r.  .11 :  rii  ry,  tii-) 
•erlous  playgoer  In  Tjon6nn  la  now  bet- 
ter oft  than  he  was  before  the  war,  and 
If  he  U  rich  enough  to  aub.icrlbe  to  tha 
producing  eocletles  ho  has  ample  scope 
to  Bee  good  drama  old  and  new.  But 
outside  Liondon  the  situation  Is  very 
M  ferent  owing  to  the  partial  collap.?e 
iM  tha  touring  system  and  the  refusal 
01  llrst-rate  actors  to  take  their  sucoess 
to  tha  number  orve  towns  after  a  Lon- 
don run." 

The  "Co -Optimists"  In  London,  believe 
Ing  that  summertime  was  responsribla 
lor  tho  slump,  begin  the  evening  per- 
formances at  the  Palace  at  9:15,  Instead 
of  S:30;  The  customary  Interval  of  15 
minutes  la  reduced  to  three  or  five,  so 
the  audience  will  be  dismissed  about 
11:15.  "The  measure  is  taken  by  way 
of  an  experiment  to  test  the  belief  that 
people  are  reluctant  to  wear  evening 
dress  In  broad  daylight  when  going  to  a 
play." 

The  most  noteworthy  performance  In 
London  of  recent  weeks,  outside  of  Lu- 
clen  Gultry's  Pasteur,  appears  to  be 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  Hedda  Gabler. 
The  critics  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
performance  wonderful.  "Tarn"  of  the 
Spectator,  seeing  "Trilby,"  found  that 
tha  only  "period  touch"  was  Talbot 
Wynne's  beautiful  blond  Dundreary 
whiskers.  "As  I  sat  there  I  found  my 
mind  sliding  oft  'TrUby  and  arranging 
a  marriage  between  Hedda  Gabler  and 
Captain  Macheath,  or  a  lawsuit  be- 
tween Judge  Brack  and  Mr.  Peachum." 

For  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  nearly  200 
years  old,  is  still,  like  Johnny  Walker, 
going  strong  at  the  Lyric.  "We  of  the 
present  generation  have  been  fed  too 
long  on  the  chocolate  eclairs  and  ice 
pudding  of  the  last  age.  There  Is  a 
tartness,  a  salt  Irony,  evfen  a  dash  of 
bitterness  about  'The  Beggar's  Opera' 
that  suits  the  mood  of  the  age." 


The  new  playa  In  London  certainly 
do  not  appear  to  be  worth  while.  If  the 
reviews  give  one  a  fair  Idea.  There  Is 
"The  Stop-Gap,"  by  Florence  N.  H. 
Atack.  The  main  situation  of  the  play 
Is  that  a  young  minister  expected  In  a 
country  town  as  locum  tenens  turns  out 
on  arrival  to  be  a  woman.  There  is  "a 
wild  world  of  preposterous  men  and 
women  who  facetiously  caricature 
themselves.  In  this  world  both  mother 
and  daughter  kiss  the  plumber  in  mis- 
take for  the  future  husband;  an  alder- 
man is  startled  on  five  several  occa- 
sions by  the  bang  of  a  paper  bag,  which 
he  accepts  as  a  gas  explosion;  and  a 
lady  pastor,  who  in  being  asked  in  mar- 
riage, thinks  that  she  is  expected  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  not  to  ba  a 
principal  in  It.  "The  wit"  naturally 
proceeds  from  the  coupling  in  a  single 
phrase  of  'escaped  lunatics  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.'  " 


The  rumor  that  the  lord  chamberlain 
was  to  cut  out  a  bedroom  scene  In 
Monckton  Hoffo's  "Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance" at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
excited  an  interest  In  the  play.  "The 
bed  is  still  there.  And  it  remains,  at 
any  rale  during  the  progress  of  the  play, 
a  spotlessly  Innocent  bed.  Indeed,  It 
might  just  as  well  have  been  a  boot- 
rack  or  a  shaving  glass,  or  that  manne- 
quin d'osier  that  M.  Bergeret  once  threw 
out  of  the  window."  Mrs.  Pageant  pre- 
"fCfred  Mr.  Irfstanley  to  her  husband, 
who  said,  very  well,  but  such  Is  my  del- 
icacy that  tha  lady  with  whom  I  shall 
be  compromised  will  be  my  own  wife; 
the  deception  will  be  easy,  for  the  Albert 
Hall  Is  near  and  there  are  fancy  balls 
there  every  night.  But  a  foolish  young 
girl  in  love  with  Mr.  Pageant  has  hid- 
den herself  in  the  room  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  pseudo-guilty  couple.  Thus 
the  friends  in  collusion  find  something 
that  even  Mr.  Pageant  cannot  explain. 
His  wife  has  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  in- 
vents a  story  to  save  the  foolish  maiden 
and  gives  Mr.  Instanley  his  walking 
ticket. 

Noel  Shammon,  author  of  "Biters  Bit- 
ten," is  said  to  have  distinct  gifts  for 
the  stage,  but  the  construction  of  his 
play  Is  spasmodic  and  careless.  "It  is 
rather  upsetting,  to  a  knight's  lady  who 
Is  a  thorough  paced  snob,  after  prac- 
tically disinheriting  her  son  for  marry- 
ing a  chorus  girl,  to  find  that  the  said 
chorus  girl  was  also  the  daughter  of  a 
duke — a  duke,  moreover,  who  was  cer- 
tain to  regard  an  alliance  with  a 
knight's  son  as  a  disaster.  That  is.  It  la 
upsetting  on  the  stage." 

"The  Goddess."  a  play  of  modern 
India,  acted  by  Indians  at  the  Duke  of 
■york  is  by  Niranjan  Pal.  It  has  no 
direct  concern  with  the  problems  of  to- 
day. "The  story  Is  of  Ram  Das,  a 
Brahman  priest,  who,  rejecting  faith 
for  rationalism,  determines  to  win  th4 
people  to  his  new  truth  by  gaining  as- 
cendancy over  them  through  the  tricks 
which  his  priestly  office  enables  him  to 
practise.  He  persuades  them  to  accept 
the  beggar  glil  whom  he  loves  as  an 
Incarn.ation  of  the  goddess  Kali.  She, 
hating  the  deception,  yields  because  she 
h.ves  him,  and  nothing  tjut  her  appear- 
ance as  the  goddess  can  save  him  from 
the  people's  fury.  This  act  done,  she 
takes  poison  to  expiate  her  blasphemy. 
Tiie  priest'it'turns  ta  his  faith  throuf;h 
M  .-.  z'rVs  Eoir  sricriilce  and  his  con\ic- 
t'.f  7-.  fit  her  immortality." 


"Quartntlne"  by  M'ss  F.  Tennyson 
Jesse.  Blunt  thinks  he  has  eloped  with 
^Irs.  Joseph".  He  had  taken  a  cabin 
ior  her  as  Mrs.  Blunt,  but  he  finds  her 
cousin.  Miss  Partlett,  had  taken  her 
place  to  sav«  her.  H  then  becomes 
difficult  for  Miss  Partlett  to  save  her- 
self— difficult  enough  aboard  ship,  even 
more  difficult  (If  Mr.  Blunt  hadn't 
f  oin  a  peirf^t  gentleman)  when  the  oe- 
teiwibly  wedded  pair  were  gfven  the 
only  bungalow  at  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion. But  Miss  Partlett  coukl  not  hope 
to  save  herself  from  tho  famlilaj-  stage- 
•oraatlon  w<i«reln  an  alleged  wife  la  ex- 
r^."cct  in  public  to  tho  conjugal  ameni- 
ties of  her  supposed  husband.  Indeed, 
In  private  the  amenities  went  as  far  as 
pyjamas  ancj/ beSroom  candles,  but  Mr. 
Blunt  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  and  so  slept  outside  on 
the  veranda.  At  one  moment  we  (and 
Miss  Partlett)  thought  that  he  had  for- 
gotten, for  the  bedroom  door  opened — 
but  it  was  only  Pinsent.  the  maid. 
When  Pinsent  wished  her  mistress 
good  night,  the  repl.v  was  distinctly 
peevish."  For  Miss  Partlett,  in  love 
with  Mr.  Blunt,  had  embarked  to  win 
him  rather  than  to  save  her  cousin. 
Mrs.  Josephs  was  at  the  island  des- 
tination, eager  to  make  a  scene,  but  her 
husband  was  there,  too,  so  Miss  Part- 
lett had  her  way.  There  was  a  silent 
passeng-er  on  board,   a   hopeless  lltU* 

man  with  a  rug  and  the  knack  for  ap- 
pearing at  the  wrong  moment.  There 
were  other  amusing  steamer  types. 

TEAM  WORK 

Irene  and  Claudia  were  actresses 
Who  lived  together. 
I  liked  Irene  because  she  was 
So  lovely  and  so  naJve.  1 
If  you  know  what  I  mean. 
One  day  Claudia  received  an  ex^enstvo 
gift 

From  an  admirer. 

And  she  said  to  me,  "WTiy  don't  you  buy 
One  like  this  for  Irene,  you  like  her 
And  can  afford  ii?'; 
Irene  was  so  mortified  that 
I  bought  a  more  expensive  gift — 
Merely  to  lessen  her  humiliation. 
Two  weeks  later,  BUI,  my  pal. 
Told  me  what  a  charming  girl  Claudia 
was. 

He  was  calling  on  her  one  night  and 

Irene 

Showed  him  a  wonderful  gift  she  had 
received 
1  Prom  an  admlrejN, 
I  And  greatly  to  the  surprise  and 
Humiliation  of  Claudia,  Irene  suggested 
that 

Bill,  who  could  afford  It, 
Buy  Claudia  one,  too. 
He  did, 

The  poor  Simp.  PHILARDEB. 

STAGE  NOTES 

The  Manchester  Guardian  having  read 
three  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  plays,  finds 
"The  Straw,"  "long-winded,  competent, 
fairly  readable,  with  mild  brutalities, 
mild  amiabilities.  In  one  passage  it  Is 
more  than  this;  in  the  second  scene  of 
the  second  act  the  girl  s  outpouring  to 
her  halting  lover  Is  of  a  quality  that 
one  does  not  find  elsewhere."  I  thought 
the  first  act  of  "Different"  Impressive, 
but  the  play  as  a  whole,  "coarsely,  bad- 
ly done;  it  is  sham  pyschology;  the  play 
isn't  good  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  read  about  such  a  creature  as 
'Benny,"  "The  Emperor  Jones"  is  char- 
acterized as  a  "remarkable  feat,"  It  Is 
very  good  in  Its  kind,  though  when  we 
are  told  that  It  points  to  Mr.  O'Neill  as 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  English 
drama  we  may  wonder  whether  tliat  Is 
going  the  way  of  Grand  GuignoL" 

The  prejudice  against  Shakespeare  as 
a  playwright  and  actor  takes  amusing 
forms.  An  ultra  earnest  revlvalistlc, 
Hyde  Park  orator  war  warning  the 
youth  of  the  present  generation  against 
the  theatre,  and  particularly  the  seduc- 
tive influence  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
presented  as  instructive  literature.  "If 
you  give  your  mind  up  to  such  trash," 
exclaimed  the  orator  with  impressive 
warning,  "what  will  become  of  your 
soul  when  you  get  to  that,  'bourne  from 
which  no  traveller  returns.'  "  He 
thought  he  was  quoting  the  Bible,  not 
the  "seductive  literature"  of  the  Bard  ' 
of  Avon.— Dally  Chronicle. 


The  story  fs  told  of  an  adventurous 
individual  who  wagered  that  he  would 
stand  on  London  Bridge  offering  real 
sovereigns  at  a  penny  a  piece  without 
finding  a  customer  for  one.  The  moral 
appears  to  be  that  the  suspicions  of  the 
public  are  always  apt  to  be  aroused 
when  they  are  given  the  chance  of  pur- 
chasing an  article  at  a  figure  obviously 
far  below  its  value.  It  is,  consequently, 
hardly  surprising  that  Sir  Alfred  Butt's 
well-intentioned  scheme  to  attract  the 
public  to  the  Queen's  with  the  offer  of 
free  seats  to  witness  "The  Lass  o'  i 
Laughter"  has  met  with  but  an  Indif-  ' 
ferent  response.— Dally  Telegraph.  'i 

Tears  ago  I  interviewed  Albert  Cheva-  | 
Her  for  an  opinion  on  screen  acting,  at  ' 
which  he  Is  a  considerable  adept,  and 
he  then  complained  that  some  pro- 
ducers will  so  hurry  things  that  con- 
sidered artistic  effect  Is  lost.  Bransby 
Williams  apparently  agrees  when  he 
tells  us  that  screen  acting  should  not 
be  bustled,  but  done  slowly,  with  dig- 
nity and  telling  emphasis  and  every  ex- 
pres.slon,  that  each  mo%em3nt  may  be 
regis-ferf  i  -   -  roen  in     ''«e  manner 


and  a  perroi-mance  »hown  to  be  what  at 
best  It  should  be— an  art):.tlc  achieve-  i 
nifiit.      Some  producers  give  no  tinjp.  • 
■■'>ncfl  I  had  to  oomo  In,"  Williams  said 
■  with  my  dead  father  In  my  arms,  slow-  | 
ly  and  with  dignity,  and  gently  lav  him 
upon  tho  ground;  but  when   I  viewed  i 
til  '  scene  on  the  screen  1  saw  myself' 
'Ir.  Piling  htm  like  lead.    Or  when  I  do  | 
nm-  of  my  Dickens  characterizations  in  ! 
a  film — one  I  have  been  doing  for  20  j 
N  fjnrs  on  tho    haU»,  and  the  bit  of  slow  ; 
bu.siness  with  the  wig,  where  It  drops 

j  down  over  my  eyes,  which  tho  public  I 
knows  by  heart— how  does  It  figure  on 

]  the  screen?  Mora  like  a  fiash  than  any. 

j  thing.  Or,  yet  again;  I  play  through  ari 
entire  scene,  and  later  find  it  has  been 
chopped  Into  five  snappy,  fldgetty  'close- 
ups.'     Oh,   It  makes  me  tired." — The 

'  Stage. 


NOTES  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND 
'MUSICIANS  IN  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  liked  Cecil  Fan- 
I  ning's  singing  In  London  last  month, 
]  "but,  like  all  Americans  who  visit  us,  he 
i  does  not  always  hit  the  taste  of  our 
j  London  audiences  in  his  choice  of 
'  songs."  The  Daily  Telegraph,  speaking 
of  Miss  Frelda  Hempel  said  there  were 
songs  on  her  i)rogram  "entirely  unwor- 
thy of  a  great  artist";  one  "given  as 

encore,  called  'By  the  Waters  of   

(an  American  name  which  was  inaudi- 
ble) was  an  instance  of  the  frittering 
away  of  real  power  over  commonplace 
examples." 


Harold  Bauer  gave  recitals  In  London 
last  month.  The  Times  said  that  In  his 
second  he  allowed  the  hearer  to  see  the 
limiting  power  of  technic.      "It  Is  not 

that  his  own  Is  deficient,  but  that  he  Is 

one  of  those  players  who,  however  much 
they  had,  would  want  more.  He  plays 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  what  he  has. 
and  once,  In  the  scherzo  of  Brahms's  F 
minor  .sonata,,  he  played  beyond  it  and 
I  produced  noise,  so  that  we  were  glad 
I  when  he  got  on  to  the  more  possible 
finale.  He  makes  a  law  to  himself  that 
nothing  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pressiveness, and  If  technique  does,  so 
much  the  worse  for  technique.  His 
forte  is  remarkable;  It  is  not  a  crash 
but  a  tearing  sound  like  thunder  Just 
overhead.  His  piano,  much  more  In 
use,  has  many  gradations  and  qualities. 
The  general  effect  Is  extraordinarily 
human:  it  is  a  man  playing  to  men,  not 
a  teacher  to  pupils  or  a  professional  to 
amateurs.  We  did  not  care  much  for 
Schumann's  'Scenes  from  Childhood'; 
there  was  too  much  pose,  tog  mucli 
suggestion  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  with 
the  jol<es  put  In  Inverted  commas  for 
the  benefit  of  any  who  might  not  be 
quick  In  tlie  uptake;  at  the  same  time, 
two  of  the  numbers — 'Blindmaji's  Buff' 
and  'A  Great  Event' — were  quite  Ideal. 
The  16th  and  17th  century  people  were, 
we  thought,  the  best  part  of  the  re- 
cital." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  praised  Mr. 
Bauer's  playing  of  the  old  Italian  and 
French  music.  His  reading  of  Brahms's 
sonata — ^"whlch  the  composer  ought 
surely  to  have  entrusted  to  a  discreet, 
but  fearless  friend  to  sub-edit  —  was 
more  convincing  in  parts  than  as  a 
Whole,  chiefly  because  of  Mr.  Bauer's 
tendency  to  linger  over  the  'beauty 
spots'  and  poin^  them  out  to  us  with  all 
the  care  and  Insistence  of  a  somewhat 
too  conscientious  guide.  .  .  .  One  must 
confess  to  finding  Mr.  Bauer's  treatment 
of  the  'Klnderscenen'  more  than  a  little 
mannered._  The  pauses  and  points  of 
emphasis  made.  In  some  of  the  numbers 
produced  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the 
outlines  and  distorting  the  rhjtlim." 


Dan  Godfrey,  conductor  at  Bourne- 
mouth (Eng.),  son  of  the  Dan  Godfrey  ! 
who  for  40  years  was  bandmaster  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  and  the  composer  of 
the  once  famous  "Mabel"  waltz,  was 
recently  knighted.  Conductor  at  Bourne- 
mouth since  1893,  "he  has  performed 
over  1000  native  compositions  and  al- 
lowed 130  composers  to  direct  their  own 
works." 

Somewhere  in  Dickens  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  which  that  irritating  phenome- 
inon  known  a?  an  Old  Head  on  Young 
[.Shoulders  is  philosophically  discussed. 
■If  one's  memory  Is  correct,  Dickens  was 
rather  against  the  phenomenon,  coun- 
selling sharp  repudiation  rather  than 
sympathy.  In  the  practice  of  that  art 
which  Is  called  creative  we  hive  our 
lenfants  terribles.  young  wiseacres  whose 
heads  we  would  have  great  Joy  in  meta- 
phorically knocking  together;  sowers  of 
iwild  oats,  mentally  old  before  their 
time,  already  decadent  before  they  have 
begun  to  live.  Here  painting  and  music 
I  todaj'  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we 
I  have  the  spectacle  of  very  advanced 
youngsters  so  immersed  in  some  "ism" 
of  painting  that  they  have  omitted  to 
learn  how  to  draw.  In  music  we  have 
had  the  appatition  (London  has  been 
spared  the  worst,  mercifully),  of  com- 
posers of  the  type  of  Erik  Satie,  Francis 
Pouleno  and  others  to  whom  creative 
ecstasy  Is  bad  fffrm.  occupying  them- 
selves with  the  solemn  manufacture  of 
fatuities  that  would  disgrace  a  school- 
room and  apparently  finding  a  public 
willing  to  be  entertained  thereby.  We 
all  know  tha"  'or  Stravinsky  has 
learned   m      "  and   \\  <»   have  sat 
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,re  or  less  thrilled  by  the  rliythmlo 
ver  of  some  of  his  earlief  work— 
•roushka.  for  example.  But  Is  he, 
Menaclpsohn  and  Debussy,  begln- 
as  a  genius  and  ending  as  a  talent? 
he  already  so  exhausted  of  his  virgin 


pulse  that  be  must  eeek  refugre  In  the 
.nltles  of  "Les  Cinq  Doigrts '  whlcn 
.sters  have  Just  published?  These 
ight  pieces  tres  faclles  but  5  notes 
"joke  are  a  poor  Joke.  In  the  last  20 
irs  -w-e  have  been  continually  revalu- 
-  our  valuations,  especially  regarding 
at  were  and  still  are  called  disso- 
aces,  but  from  no  angle,  Intellectual 
physlcAl,  can  w<i  Imagine  any  Ju.stlH- 
tion  for  such  dull  and  affected  stuff  as 
;s  latest  Jeu  d'esprlt.— Dally  Tele- 
aph. 

STRAVINSKY  AND  ORNSTEIN 
■:™e.t     Newman     In     ths  Manchester 

Guardian  of  June  16) 
We  have  had  a  oonple  of  specimens  pf 
10  newest  mus'.c  during  the  last  few 
lys     Neither  of  them  proved  at  all 
.npressive.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
in  be  called  new  In  the  sense  only  that 
l  ev  were  written  during  the  last  few 
cars-  to  thP  ear  and  the  brain  they 
■  th  sounded  tiresomely  old-fashioned. 
■16  was  a  little  dished-up  suite  by 
ravlnskv,  given  by  Mr.  Eugene  Goos- 
f-ns  at  Queen's  Hall  as  an  Interlude  In 
.   dancing  entertainment.    It  was  In- 
r  resting  to  see  how'the  audience  took 
—a  feminine  audience  obviously  not 
(?r>-  musical   but  Interested  to  some 
•nail  extent  In  dancing  and  to  a  much 
irger  extent  In  the  dancer's  beautiful 
ostumes.     This   audience   lapped  the 
-lravtn.-=ky  trifles  up  as  a  cat  laps  milk; 
•3  delight  could  not  have  been  greater 
ad   It  been   In   a   picture   house.  In 
cruth,  this  Is  Just  picture  house  music, 
and  not  a  particularly  clever  specimen 
of  Its  class;  there  are  plenty  of  profes- 
sional hands  that  could  have  dona  the 
thing  better.    The  recipe  Is  simple— a 
rhythm  so  obvious  that  the  meanest  in- 
telligence cannot  fall  to  grasp  it,  a  few 
little   tunes   that   seem  to  have  been 
written  by  a  baby  in  one  of  Us  mo- 
ments of  brain-fag,  and  a  "mixture  of 
orchestral  colors  that  shall  Impress  It- 
self on  the  unsophisticated  by  Its — to 
ihem — unexpectedness.   To  the  musician 
tho  whole  thing  is  so  old-fashioned  that 
he  can  hardly  keep  his  attention  on  It; 
he  knows  everything  that  Is  going  to 
happen  a  bar  or  two  before  It  come.s. 
It  is  really  sad  to  see  a  composer  who 
was  once  a  genius  sink  to  what  Stravin- 
sky has  become  in  his  later  years. 

The  other  novelty  was  a  sonata  for 
•cello  and  planforte  by  Leo  Ornstein, 
plaved  on  Monday  by  Mr.  Hans  Klad- 
i  ler  and  Mr.  Charlton  Keith.  Ornstein's 
record  Is  typical  and  significant.  Many 
people  will  remember  the  sensation  he 
made  as  a  boy  in  Lonaon  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  played  some  piano  pieces 
of  his  own.    Their  harmonic  audac!ti>'S, 
combined  with  the  youthful  fir«  of  tho 
composer  and  his  evident  belief  In  them 
and  In  himself,  made  many  good  .souls 
wonder  If  at  last  the  heaven-siorinin!? 
young   genius   had   come.     The  years 
have  gone  on,  and  have  found  Ornstein 
out,   as   they  find  out  all   thi  young 
fellows— every   large   town    Is    full  of 
them    now — who   are   geniuses   at  16, 
mediocrities  at  26,  and  nonentities  at 
30.    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a 
sensation   when   you   are   young  and 
',  your  hair  is  at  once  a  mane  and  an 
aureole:  the  difficulty  Is  to  keep  It  up 
when  the  hair  begins  to  fall  out.  Of 
all  the  arts,  music  Is  the  one  In  which 
it  Is  easiest,   for  a  time,  to  make  a 
show  of  originality.    Since  it  1."^  wholly 
subjective  and  Immaterial.  It  cannot  be  j 
"checked"    by   comparison    with   any-  ] 
thing  outside  itself,  as  a  poem  or  -a 
painting  can  be   "cnwcKed"  by  refer- 
ence to  its  subject.    It  is  open  to  the 
composer    to    make    any    sounds  he 
pleases   and   swear   that   that   is  just 
what  he  meant,  and  that  he  has  said 
efficiently  all  that  he  wanted  to  say 
Some  unexpected  trick  of  harmony,  of 
rhythm,  of  polyphony,  or  of  color  will 
give,  for  the  moment,  an  air  of  origi- 
nality to  music  that  really  has  nothing 
In  It  after  all.    The  only  thing  that  can', 
give  life  to  a  piece  of  music  Is  the 
Idea.    Wo  cannot  deflne  this  In  words,  I 
but-  we  know  that  musio  has  ideas, ; 
and  that  it  Is  the  difference  In  quality 
between  one  man's  ideas  and  another's  , 
that  makes  the  difference  in  the  quali- 
ty and  the  durability  of  their  music. 

Once  we  get  over  the  novelty  of  a 
man's  style  and  idiom,  we  s.>on  lind 
out  whether  his  ideas  are  worth  any- 
thing  or   not.     "Le    Sacre   du  Prin- 
temps"  came  so  woeful  a  cropper  at 
Its  revival  a  season  or  two  ago  because 
In   the    eight   years    or   so   that  had 
elapsed  since  it  was  first  given  the  mu- 
sical   publlo     had     become  perfectly 
familiar   with   Stravinsky's   style,  and 
so  could  pass  straight  through  tms  and 
;  get  at  once  to  the  ideas.    Doing  that, 
it  found  a  good  half  of  the  work  nut 
novel,    not    audacious,    not  Incompre- 
hensible,   but    merely  commonpluce-H 
;  the  most  damning  adjective  that  can 
'  be  applied  to  a  work  of  art.    So  It  is 
'  now  with  Ornstein.     The  basic  sub-  ^ 
j  stance  of  this  'cello  concerto  of  his  Is 
!  commonplace.      lie    may    sophisticate ' 
I  the  commonplace  as  he  will,  but  his 
.  onhlstioatlons  can  no  Jonger  distract 
•  crlticlal  attention  from  the  quality 
tho  Ideas.    It  is  not  in  any  way  ob- 


less  music  with  Uie  new-t-ijla  i^am- 
lessness  substituted  for  the  old.  Tcqh- 
nlcaUy  It  Is  weak.  Some  of  the  younfeer 
men  are  very  severe  on  the  formal 
"development"  of  the  older  symphonio 
music.  But  what  they  substitute  I^^r 
lt_a'  wearisome  literal  reiteration  of 
themes  and  figures— suggests  a  tech- 
nical helplessness  that  would  have  hor- 
rified a  technician  of  the  old  school. 


LONDON  THE  SHOWROOM 

(The  London  Times) 
Now  It  is  Just  here  that  one  Is  most  | 
conscious  of  the  difference  of  stand- i 
point  m  approaching  questions  of  mod-  ; 
ern  music.    Vienna  has  been  one  of  the  I 
chief  musical  workshops  of  Europe  for 
three  centuries;  London  has  been  the 
showroom.     The  Viennese  musician  is 
very  much  concerned  with  workman- 
ship and  style.    We  in  England  are  not 
stylists;  we  have  for  the  most  part  very 
little  appreciation  of  Its  niceties,  and 
we  ask  little  about  historical  Justifica- 
tion of  new  methods  In  art.    AN  e  are 
Indeed  more  llkel>^  to  be  momentarily 
attracted  when  we  are  told  that  a  man 
and  his  music  are  wildly  revolutionary. 
But  wiuu  we  do  ask  Is  that  the  artist 
should  speak  to  us  directly  and  move 
us  along  by  some  Impulse  of  his  owm 
which  we  find  irresistible.    The  best  of 
our  own  composers  have  done  this  by 
picking  up  any  style  which  came  handy 
and  making  something  of  their  own  out 
of  it  ever  since  Byrd  Introduced  the 
Italian    madlgral    and    Purcell  v.^o\.a 
sonatas   on   Italian   models.     And  our 
foreign  visitors  Impress  us  most  by  tne 
vivid  qualities  of  temperament  whlcn 
we  ourselves  lack.    Schonberg  and  his 
musio  came  here  and  for  the  most  part 
left  us  cold. 

The  point  of  view  Is  open  to  tha 
charge  of  superficiality,  but  It  Is  at 
least  useful  as  a  counterpoise  to  _the 
Intellectual  absorption  of  more  ad- 
vanced" musicians.  For  it  makes  us 
realize  that  music  is  a  thing  to  be  per- 
ceived or  felt  rather  than  thought.  The 
Czechs  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  used, 
and  tho  Viennese  as  a  thing  to  be  culti- 
vated. The  interchange  of  these  stand- 
points must  be  mutually  helpful. 

Cinematographs  and  Vlvlsectors; 
How  Pain  Can  Be  Saved 

(Fiom  the  London  Times) 
•i  *  All   h^imane    persons   dislike  painful 
'  experiments    on    animals,    whether  or 
not   actual   vivisection    is   a   part  of 
them.   On  the  other  hand,  so  large  a 
'  body  of  expert  opinion  maintains  the 


prove  aufficlent. 

Still  more  would  auch  physiological 
films  be  of  use  In  teaching.  In  this 
matter,  the  average  layman  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  follow  those'  ardent  physio- 
logists who  claim  or  have  claimed  that 
even  painful  experiments  on  living  ani- 
mals are  legitimate  'part  of  medical 
training.  We  may  agree  In  theory  that 
they  add  to  the  vividness  of  a  lecture 
and  Impress  on  the  memory  detills  that 
diagrams  and  verbal  descriptions  leave 
vague.  But.  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  it  Is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  end  does  not  Justify  the  means. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  exhibition  to  a  class  of  advanced 
students  of  a  film  displaying  an  experi- 
ment or  operation  which  it  was  legiti- 
mate to  perform  once. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  for 
the  Defence  of  Medical  Research  will 


utility  of  etich  methoda  of  physlologl-  I 
cal  Inquiry  that  most  lajmen  would  j 
hesitate  to  forbid  them  by  law,  holding 
that  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  direct  benefit  to  men  and  ani- 
mals more  than  outweigh  the  Infliction 
of  some  pain.  Lecturing  at  the  Royai 
Institution.  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  sug- 
'gested  that  a  greater  use  of  the  cinema 
'in  recording  experiments  on  animala 
Iwould  reduce  the  total  number  of  ex- 
Iperlments  which  It  might  be  thought 
''necessary  to  permit,  and  would  allow 
much  more  value  to  be  got  out  of  each. 

It  is  Impossible  for  the  human  eye 
and  the  human  memory,  however,  well 
trained,  to  appreciate  and  retain  all  the 
i  details  of  even  a  familiar  event.  Much 
j  more  is  It  impossible  in  such  a  case  as  a 
'  legitimate  experimefjl  or^  a  living  ani- 
mal, when,  by  the^  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  results  cannot  be  fully 
1  anticipated.      In   actual  practice,  the 
same    experiment    must    be  repeated 
1  a    number    of    times    either    on  the 
•  same  animal  or  on  different  animals. 
But  the  conditions  cannot  be  Identical. 
When  the  same  animal  is  used,  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  have  left  some  trace 
on  the  physical  or  mental  memory  of 
the  subject,  causing  differences  in  the 
reactions.   No  two  animals  are  exactly 
alike,    and    the    same   experiment  re- 
peated on  a  new  subject  Is  certain  to 
differ  in  some  of  its  incidents. 

If  a  careful  cinema  record  is  taken, 
a  single  experiment   can  be'  repeated 
an  Indefinite  number  of  times  on  the 
screen,  without  the  Infliction  of  fresh 
pain.      Details   unappreciated  at  first 
can  be  recognized  and  studied.  The 
movement  can  be  slowed  down  for  a 
minuter  scrutiny  of  the  obscure  phases, 
and  enlargements  can  be  made  of  any 
single  photograph  of  the  whole  series. 
It   is   the   difference   between  hearing 
a  lecture  and  reading  a  book;  in  the 
for^ner  case  we   must   follow   at  the 
pace  of  the  speaker;  In  the  latter  we 
can  pause,   turn  back  the  pages,  and 
collate   the  arguments. 
.    A  scientific  worker,  moreover,  h^  to 
I  convince  not  only  himself  but  his  fellows. 
'  The  essence  of  this  process  Is  repetition 
of  the  experiment,  because  scientific  proof 
rests  not  on  authority  but  on  the  ability  of 
any  competent  person  to  draw  the  same 
Inferences  from  the  same  observations. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  phy- 
siologist describes  an  experiment  and 
states  what  he  thinks  It  is  to  show,  oth- 
er workers  will  desire  to  repeat  It.  In 
scientific  work  of  a  chemical  or  physical 
nature,  the  results  of  a  research  are  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  description  of 
the"  exact  methods  by  which  they  were 
obtained,    so    that   other  Investigators 
may  confirm  the  discoverj'.  There  may  be 
cases  so  Important  that  a  similar  repe- 
tition Is  necessary  even  in  observations 
where  pain  to  living  creatures  Is  In- 
volved.   But  in  a  largo  number  of  cases, 
certainly  In  the  great  majority,  a  full 
description  of  t!i-  '-'i  tic- 


pursue  this  snggestlon.  Already  the 
cinema  Is  used  to  a  limited  extent  In 
medical  and  surgical  work.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Rockefeller  Institute  is 
developing  the  method.  In  the  United 
States.  It  seems  clear  that  both  on 
scientific  and  humanitarian  grounds 
there  Is  a  large  field  for  the  furUier  em- 
ployment of  the  cinematograph. 

GALSWORTHY    AND   THE  BRITISH 

DRAMA 

(From  his  speech  at  a  dinner  of  tho  O. 
P.  Club,  London.) 
~Odd  as  it  might  seem,  the  British 
drama  was  really  progressing.  Did  any 
one  suppose  that  'The  Beggar's  Opera' 
was  ever  so  much  a  work  of  art  before 
this  last  production?  Could  they  re- 
member when  'Our  Boys'  was  the  acme 
of  fun,  and  could  they  read  the  plays  of 
that  greater  Byron  of  Moreton,  or  even 
Tom  Robertson?  He  himself  could  not. 
Fifty  years  hence  a  dramatist  would  be 
asking  the  O.  P.  Club— probably  In  that 
very  room— 'Cm  you  read  the  plays  of 
Shaw,  Barrle,  Pinero  and  that  other  fel- 
low— what  was  his  name?* 

"Oh,  yes;  the  British  drama  pro- 
gressed! But  the  dramatists,  he  feared, 
were  like  the  man  whose  head  was  seen 
just  above  water  after  a  skating  acci- 
dent, and  who  was  standing  perfectly 
still.  "Why  don't  you  walk  out?'  they 
said  'No  fear,  mister,'  the  man  replied, 
'I'm  not  going  to  get  off  the  bloke  I'm 
standing  on!'  We  dramatists,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "are  standing  on  the  blokes 
who  went  before  us,  and  the  blokes  who 
come  after  us  will  stand  on  us,  and 
won't  want  to  get  off,  either.  Upon 
each  other's  bodies  we  shall  probably 
progress  toward  heaven  some  day. 

He  added;  "But  I  was  talking  about 
the  progress  of  the  drama.  My  only  un- 
easiness is  that  the  drama  will  progress 
so  fast  as  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  pub- 
lic   I  know  a  dramatic  author,  for  in- 
stance, who  writes  so  well  that  he  can  t 
understand  his  own  plays.  But  there  is 
just  one  thing  to  remember  about  all 
experimentation    with    art:  J^"^^ 
never  leave  out  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
You  may  turn  things  this  way  and  that, 
embroider  as  you  like,  so  long  as  you 
eive  your  subject  an  essence,  and  pre- 
ferve  It  If  you  are  dealing  with  fairies 
for  instance,  you 'mustn't  forget  that 
their  essence  is  not  gold,  but  gossamer 
If  you  are  painting  a  cook,  yon  mustn  t 
leave  out  his  cap.  or  how  shall  we  know 
he  is  a  cook?   I  can  conceive  an  expen- 
mental  painter  of  these  days,  putting 
"n  the  canvas  a  smell  of  cooking,  in 
cubes,  and  thinking  he  had  created  a 
cook    Modern  art  is  ^^^^^ 'j^^ff.'f  f' 
but  it  does  sometimes  forget  that  art  is 
the  emotional  realizaUon  of  nature  and 
of  human  nature,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air.  but  of  human  beings. 

"To  realize  emotionally  things  buman 
was  the  function  of  the  drama,  and  ^he 
achievement  of  this  emotional  realiza- 
tion was  the  offspring  of  a  happy  alli- 
ance between  author  and  actor. 


MR.  D.  W.  GRIFFITH  AND  DICKENS; 
A  STRANGE  LITERARY  ANALOGY 
(By  A.  B.  WALKLEY,  London  Times.) 

It  seems  that  Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith  of 
the  films  Is  among  us  and  is  -going 
about  incognito.  I  don't  mean  In  dis- 
guise or  under  an  alias.    I  mean  that , 
he  is  unknown  to  the  crowd  of  ^V^^^- 
ers.   Our.fllm  correspondent,  who  went 
to  meet  ^Im  at  Southampton    tells  us 
that  he  stepped  on  the  quay  almost  un- 
noticed..   "Whereas  the  whole  of  the 
^own  would  have  -^fn^^-'^'l       T^'^ht^  1 
the  arrival  of  a  'star,'  Mr.  Griffith  naa  | 
to  be  content   (and  he  certainly  was 
content)  to  come  to  this  country  with-  | 
out  ostentation  of  any  kind."  The  worhl  , 
knows  nothing  of  Us  greatest  men,  be- 
cause its  greatest  men  are  not  stars^ 
who  live  by  public  exhibition  of  them- 
selves   the  r  faces  and  their  Postures, 
but  quiet  people  ^^ho  cogitajte  to  seclu- 
sion. Our  Newtons  and  our  Darvrtns  are 

never  "mobbed."    -  ,  „  ■„  4. 

If  I  instance  great  "intellectuals,   is  Is 

'  because  Mr.  Griffith  is  evidently  an  in- 
Itellectual,  too.  He  magnoperates  (to 
use  a  word  of  Bryon's),  he  plans  in  the 
grand  style,  he  lives  for  Ideas;  but  he 
fs  perfectly  modest  about  it  He  Is  con- 
tent to  come  to  this  country  without 
ostentation.  He  is  a  pioneer,  ^'^^  o^° 
admission,  rather  than  a" 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  opened  up  new 
paths  in  Film  Land,  under  the  K»  d^"ce 
of  Ideas  supplied  tq  h-m  f>^o"^  c"»'^^. 
His  best  ideas,  it  appears,  have  come 
to  him  from  Dickens,  who  has  always 
leen  hLs  favorite  author.   That  at  once 


endears  l.-in  us.  U  wvuld  -  ■  i:i.<  J- 
1  estlng  to  Inquire  who  is  the  favorite  au- 
thor of  most  film  producers.  Would  It 
I  be  \vrong  to  guess  Nat  Gould?  Dickens 
Inspired  Mr.  Griffith  with  an  idea,  and 
his  employers  (mere  "business"  men) 
were  horrified  at  it  but.  says  Mr.  Grif- 
fith, "I  wont  home,  re-read  one  of 
Dickens's  novels  and  came  baxik  next 
day  to  tell  them  they  could  either  make 
use  of  mv  Idea  or  dismiss  me." 

Mr  Griffith  found  tha  Idea  to  which 
he  clung  thus  heroically  In  Dickens. 
That  was  as  luck  would  have  It,  for  he; 
might  have  found  the  same  Idea, almost 
■  anywhere.  Newton  deduced  the  law  of 
gravitation  from  the  fall  of  an  apple: 
but  a  pear  or  a  plum  would  have  done 
Just  as  well.  The  idea  is  merely  thai 
of  a  "break"  In  the  narrative,  a  shift- 
ing of  the  story  from  one  group  ot 
characters  to  another  group.  People 
who  -ivrite  the  long  and  crowded  novel.^j 
that  Dickens  did,  especially  when  they 
are  published  in  parts,  find  this  prac- 
tice a  convenience.  You  will  meet  with 
It  In  Thackeray.  George  Eliot,  Trollope. 
Meredith.  Hardy,  and,  I  suppose,  every 
other  Victorian  novelist.  It  Is  less  com- 
mon today  because  our  novels  are 
shorter,  less  crowded  with  personages,  ^ 

more  nice  about  form.  Btrt,^  It  ha«  no^ 
of  course,  disappeared.  I  found  It  my> 
self  only  the  other  day  in  the  poj)ula» 
writer  already  mentioned,  N«t  OooTili 
whom  I  dipped  Into  fcecaoae  I  had  been 
told  his  saJes  exceeded  a  score  of  mIll-< 
Ions,  and  wi/.i»Tn,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess, I  found  quite  readable.  Mr.  GrU-i 
fith  might  have  found  the  same  practice 
not  only  in  Dumas  pere,  who  cared  pre- 
cious littli!  about  form,  but  also  In 
great  artluts  like  Tolstoy,  Turgenlo* 
and  Balzac.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  not  in  any  of  these  others,  but 
in  Dickens,  that  ha  found  It;  and  \t'\M 
significant  of  the  predominant  InfluancA 
of  Dickens  that  he  should  be  quoted  aa 
an  authority  for  a  device  which  Is  really 
common  to  fiction  at  large. 

But  Mr.  Griffith's  devotion  to  Dtolcen* 
Is.  if  I  may  say  so,  a  little  unenlight- 
ened.  "Much  of  the  works  of  Dickens," 
he  says,  "  was  modelled  on   F'leldlng  ** 
This  is  wide  of  the  mark.   Dickens  hinr« 
self  declared  his  preference  for  Smollet*. 
and  if  ,he  had  an  18th-century  mo^I 
that  model  was  certainly  Smollett  rather 
than  Fielding,    Dickens  had  nothing  in 
him  of  Fielding's  Irony  or  phllosopBy 
of  life,  but  he  had  much  of  Smollett"* 
tendency  to  caricature.    The  Victorian 
who  modelled  himself  on  Fielding  wa« 
not  Dickens  but  Thackeray.   These. are 
the  commonplaces  of  criticism.  Mjr  only 
excuse  for  repeating  them  Is  a  respect* 
ful  interest  In  Mr.  Griffith's  excursions 
into  English  literature — which  seem  to 
have  been  a  little  wayward  and  to  16ad 
him  to  unsound  conclusions.   Thns  he  U 
of  opinion  that  "the  film  at  tha  present 
time  is  relatively  in  precisely  the  sanift 
position  as  the  English  novel  waa  be- 
fore Fielding  began  to  •WTite."  Tbla  la 
an  Interesting  position;  but  it  la  of  no 
use  as  a  mere  obiter  dictum,  it  needa 
support.  I  should  much  like  to  hear  Ma 
Griffith  argue  It  out.    On  the  face  of  It. 
I  confess  I  ca,n  see  little,  if  any.  analogy 
between  the  growth  of  the  English  novel 
and  the  evolution  of  the  film. 

Again,  Mr.  Griffith  makes  too  ebarp  a 
distinction  between  novels  and  play* 
when  he  ascribes  the  process  of  "switch- 
ing off"  (which  seems  to  ba  tho  film 
phrase)  to  the  one  kind  of  story-telUng 
and  denies  it  to  the  other.     No  doubt 
,  the  "straightforward"  method  Is  mor* 
the  rule  on  the  stage  than  in  the  novel, 
I  The  reason  why  is  fairly  obvloua— th« 
i  difference  between  tha  attention  of  % 
spectator  and  a  reader.  A  break  in  th» 
continuity  of  the  action  is  much  more 
j  distracting  to  the  man  who  Is  looking  oq 
I  than  to  the  man  who  is  leisurely  reading 
In  his  armchair.  What  ^ed  to  be  called 
"cumulative"  interest  is  for  greater  urg- 
I  ency  In  the  theatre  than  In  the  etudy. 
But  it  would  bo  possible  to  instance 
many  plays_that  "switch  off"  from  one 
I  set  of  the  personages  to  another  set — as 
Shakespeare  switches  off  from  the  Eng- 
lish camp  to  the  French  camp,  from  ttx* 
English  court  to  the  French  court,  and 
back  again.    A  priori  I  should  have 
ttjought  "switching  off"  In  films  likely 
to  confuse  the  spectator;  but  Mr.  Grif- 
fith, who.  If  any  one,  ought  to  know, 
says  It  makes  them  more  interesting 
,  and  more  powerful.  One  tiling  the  film 
i  can  do  in  this  way  whloh  etrOcea  me  r» 
a  real  asset,  and  that  Is  tha  auporposl 
tion  of  one'  picture  on  another,  to  shoj* 
you  something  that  Is  passing  through 
the  mind  of  a  person  on  tha  screen. 
That  Is  a  thing  that  the  "Bpeaklns** 
drama  can  at  best  only  clumsily  accom- 
plish. I  suppose  we  owe  this  devlca  aiBO 
to  Mr.  Griffith,  who  evidently  has  a  real 
genius  for  this  new  and  fascinating  art 
of    "motion-pictures,"    which  ha  t^ls 
us.  I  hope  truly,  Is  as  yet  only  {a  lt» 
first  crude  pre-Fleldtng  stages 


Bela  Bartok's  Violin  Sonata;  Othar 
Notes  About  Musio 

Bela  Bartok  and  Jelly  d'AranylT)Tayo4 
his  new  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  at 
the  hous'S>«5of  the-  Hungarian  charge 
d'affaires,  In  London,  on  March  1*. 
There  was  a  publlo  perfor&iance  on  the 
24th.  The  critic  of  the  Times  said  that 
whether  one  likes  or  dislikes  the  sonata 
it  is  new  music.  "I  use  the  phrase  not 
merely  to  mean  that  the  sonata  con  talna 
a  lot  of  curiously  hard  and  crude  sounds, 
some  of  them  excruciating  to  polite 
ears:      -     i    i'-^-  l-'.st  ti."^-  thing  about  it. 


1  vmiijip  to  tliluk,  ui   tho  rlBli  of 
socrolng  old-faehtoned,  the  least  musical 
ihlnv.    Hut  In  listening  to  It  the  mora 
completely  one  dissociated  It  from  all 
other  kinds  of  muslcthe  more  Intellierlbl* 
It  bacame.    That  eeeins  to  bo  the  dlffer-< 
once  between  new  muslo  and  merely 
'modern'   or   'ultra-modern'    music  (to 
use  the  Jnrffon  of  the  moment).  Th« 
latter  la  most  Impressive  while  It  la 
lilaced  In  contraat  with  familiar  things. 
Then   tho    process   of   time  gradually 
tranafers  It  to  the  number  of  fajnlUaP 
things;  It  loses  1mpi-«8slvenes3  and  bS" 
comes   commonplace.     I   cannot  think 
that  that  will  be  the  fate  of  this  sonata. 
.   .  .  It  la  In  three  movements  of  con^^ 
trasted    moods    roughly  corresponding 
lo  a  first  allegro,  a  rhapsodic  and  medli 
tatlve  slow   raovomcnt,   and   a  wildly 
energetic  llnal  rondo.   .   .   .   He  take* 
his  stand  nith  peculiar  frankness!  on 
the  nature  of  the  two  instruments  h» 
has  to  aeal  with,  piano  and  violin — tha 
one  nr.  Instrument  limited  to  a  seloox 
tlon  jf  certain  fixed  sounds,  but  ca- 
pable of  an   extraordinary   variety  of 
cowblnatlons,  the  other  unlimited  In  lt.« 
Hinge  of  sounds  (wlthlft  Us  compass), 
out  strictly  limited  In  Its  power  of  com-, 
blnailpn.     Unlike  most  sonatas  of  the 
classlSll  era,  there  is  no  pretending  that 
olther  can  do  the  other's  work.    That  In 
Itself  Is  exhilarating;   it  puts  a  keen 
edge  on  thought,  ajid  is  the  first  oon- 
comitant  of  style.    It  is  also  responslbla 
for  some  of  tho  apparent  conflict  be- 
tween  the   two   Instruments;    each  ia 
pursuing  its  own  course  and  speakingr 
ac<;ordnE  to  its  kind.    Still,  they  reaot 
on  one  another.   The  violin  supplies  hu-» 
man  feeling,  the  piano  prevents  the  vlo-« 
lin  from  becoming  hysterical.    There  la 
a  singular  directness  of  expression.  Very 
few  works  of  this  size  rely  so  littl* 
either   on   reiteration    or  recollection. 
Only  a  very  clever  or  a  very  stupid  per- 
son would  profess  to  understand  It  at 
a  first  hearing,  but  quite  an  ordinary 
person   may   confess   to  being  moved 
by  it,  and  more  «than  that,  to  having 
been  kept  moving  the  whole  tim».  It 
Is  Imposslbe  to  say  what  thafsense  of 
untiring  activity  is  due  to,  though  pr«H 
sumably  It  must  be  some  manifestation 
of  the  rhythmio  impulse.    For  tny  part,. 
I  was  as  conscious  of  It  In  the  far-* 
fetched  gyrations   of  the  elOTv  raove^ 
ment  as  In  the  Impulsive  energy  of  tha 
finale.    Perhaps  this  Is  tlie  legally  of 
life  which  Bartok  has  extracted  from 
his  native  folk-song,  and  keeps  after  ha 
ha'*  discarded  all  the  outward  forma  o| 
melodic  contour  and  rhythmlo  detaJX.*^ 


.■11 


men 


J. 


chain!  Dents,  awing  your  partncrn" 
might  be  heard  through  a  megaphone 
for  the  "grand  finale." 


Dvorak's  "Spectre's  Bride"  waa  ra« 
vlved  In  London  on  March  8.  "The  re»«  I 
eon  for  its  neglect  Is  obvious  enough.  I 
It  tells  a  tale  of  ghosts  and  corpses  j 
which  Is  meant  to  1)6  bkiod-curdllng,  i 
tout  could  only  have  that  effect  If  It  were  ! 
told  in  some  completely  unsophisticated! 
way.  as  the  traditional  ballads  tell  It. I 
It  has  become  sophisticated  and  there- 
fore futile  In  the  telling,  both  in  Erben's' 
poem,  which,  after  a  process  of  doulblq- 
translation,  is  nothing  more  than  a, 
poor  operatic  libretto,  and  in  DvorjJc'ai 
handling  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  or»i 
chestra.  which  revels  quite  ohlldishly 
in  the  attempt  to  be  gruesome.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  music  of  "Tha 
Spectre's  Dride"  shows  the  composer'a 
genius  at  every  turn.  Its  spontaneom  j 
melody,  U.s  subtle  harmonic  suggestions,' 
could  have  been  written  by  no  one  else,  . 
We  get  so  little  of  rn-orak's  best  in  the  [ 
concert  room,  apart  from  chamber  mu- 
sic, that  one  is  thankful  for  any  remind* 
er  of  him. 


VIONDAY,   JULY    10,  1922 


,s  tKe  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


ICHABODITHE  GLORY  IS  DEPARTED 
As  the  World  ■Wags: 

■WTiafs  the  matter  with  the  firecrack- 
ers this  year?  Is  It  merely  the  damp 
weather  that  took  the  fire  out  of  them, 
or  don't  they  know  how  to  maJte  them? 
Some  years  back,  when  no  one  went  to 
bed  the  night  before  the  Fourth,  and 
couldn't  sleep  if  he  did,  when  we  cele- 
brated In  the  good  old  unsafe  and  in- 
sane manner,  we  had  firecrackers  that 
went  off  with  an  authoritative  report. 
Those  were  the  days  when  no  law  limit- 
ed the  explosive  content  of  a  bunch  of 
firecrackers  to  one-ha/f  of  one  per  cent., 
or  decreed  that  cannon  crackers  must 
remam  within  the  three-Inch  limit. 

"We  had  a  boniTrS  on  t?l3  mSirSS  the 
night  before,  in  which  railroad  ties  and 
tar  barrels  provided  most  of  tlie  fuel 
along  with  portions  of  old  Martin 
CBrien's  back  fence  and  Maxm  Bar- 
stow's  hen  coop.  At  sunrise  wa  dragged 
the  brass  cannon  down  from  the  attlo 
— tho  one  grandfather  made — gave  her 
a  heavy  charge  of  black  powder  and 
rammed  It  wi.h  paper  and  leaves.  The 
neighborhood  knew  when  it  went  off. 
She  Jumped  three  feet  with  the  report. 
Henry  Jones,  the  cobbler,  made  a  can- 
non cracker  one  year.  Tou  could  buy 
12-lnch  ones  then,  but  Henry  wanted 
a  real  one.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
a  two-foot  length  of  cedar  post,  and 
when  it  exploded  it  broke  all  the  win- 
dows in  the  railroad  depot  and  six  In 
Gray's  Block.  Those  were  the  happy 
days!  Great  business  then  for  the  fire 
department,  the  police  and  the  doctors. 

On  the  Fourth  I  helped  the  younger 
generation  to  celebrate.  Of  the  first 
10  firecrackers  I  touched  off,  eix  refused 
to  explode.  Dissection  of  one  revealed 
a  trace  of  black  powder,  and  the  rest 
was  what  appealed  to  be  Insect  pow- 
der. 1  needn't  have  bought  punk  with 
which  to  light  them.  The  crackers 
themselves  were  punk.  We  tried  spark- 
lers. It  took  eight  matches  to  start  thb 
first  one.  The  children's  torpedoes, 
made  in  Japan,  were  not  much  better. 
I  landed  one  under  the  nose  of  Miss 
McInt>Te's  cat.  Bill— Miss  Mclntyre's 
only  male  friend— and  Bill  merely 
grunted"  and  walked  oft  in  disgust.  In 
the  old  days,  Bill  would  have  spent  the 
day  down  cellar. 

PHINEA3  PHIPPS. 

NO  CRACKER  WITHOUT  A  BANDAGE 

iFrom   tha   Paris,   111.,    Morning  Gazette) 


CEI..EBRATE  THE 

GLORIOUS  FOURTH! 

FIREWORKS! 

IN  GKEiAT  VARIETY 
Inelnding    Spnxklers,    Torpedoes,  Fire 
Crackers,    Sky    Rockets    and  Balloons 
COMB  TO  US  FOR  ALL 

FIRST  AID  SUPPLIES 

Gau-^e,     Bandages,     Cotton,  Adhesive 
Tape,    Liniments,  Etc. 

ROWE   DRUG  CO. 


On  June  17  400  men  and  women 
danced  gaily  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Serpentine  In  Hyde  Park  while  4000 
looked  on.  This  will  happen  again  on 
July  20.  The  dancers  were  simply 
woeking  oft  steam  after  office  hours: 
they  came  from  the  shops,  there  were 
milliners,  physicians,  members  of  the 
bar,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women.  Folk  dancing,  gentle  sir. 
Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  who  has  endeavored 
to  Interest  smug  Bostonlans  In  folk 
dancing — we  believe  under  his  auspices 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  cavorting 
and  capering  on  genteel  lavms — played 
the  piano  for  these  Hyde  Park  dancers 
for  one  hour  and  40  minutes,  without 
Changs  of  cuffs.  There  were  five 
fiddles  and  a  piccolo.  The  dancing  was 
around  these  laboreis  and  the  dancers 
were  commanded  by  a  speaking  trump- 
et. The  tunes  were  old  ones,  two  of 
them  going  back  to  1640.  When  "Bel- 
linger's Round"  was  heard  the  4000 
with  great  coats  anu  umbrellas  joined 
madly  In  the  dancing. 

Why  should  we  not  have  something 
like  this  on  the  Common?  Will  not  our 
mayor  call  a  meeting  of  tt'e  Foik-Lore 
Society?  "Interpretative"  dancing  by 
gifted  young  ladies  in  classical  night- 
gowns might  be  introduced  to  give 
thj?  ^Boston  villagers  a  breathing  spell 


A  SPEECH  THAT  WAS  NOT  SPOKEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  July  3  I  picked  up  from  a  side- 
walk in  Manchester  a  slim  package  of 
papers.  Going  through  them  in  the 
hope  to  find  the  owner's  name  that  1 
might  restore  the  package  to  him,  I 
found  the  fonowing  penciled  note.  Is 
it.  not  the  sketch  for  a  "patriotic  ora- 
tion" which  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  ' 
Fourth? 

"FELLOW  CITIZENS:  One  hundred 
and  forty-six  years  ago  the  British 
owned  us.  Now  they  owe  us.  We  got 
our  independence  by  fighting  for  it 
Today  we  are  Free!  Outside  of  the 
trusts  and  labor  unions  and  capital  and 
combines  and  walking  delegates  and 
housemaids  and  cooks,  Income  taxation 
the  Volstead  law,  war  profiteers,  fipart. 
ment  landlords,  and  a  few  other  trifling 
matters.  WE  ARE  FREE!  Lykell! 
Lvkell!  Lykell! 

BIDDLECOMB  ST.VPLBR. 

Magnolia. 

IN  THE  WORLD  OF  ART 
Mr.  Walter  Rummel.  playing  the  piano 
In  London  last  month,  included  a  note 
In  his  program  Inviting  pianists  to  "live 
Selfridges,  skyscrapers.  mitrallleuse.s 
and  150  horse  power."  Mr.  Rummel  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  serious  "artist," 
but  we  beg  our  local  pianists  to  pay  no 
attention  to  him.  Boston  is  noisy 
enough  as  it  is. 

On  the  other  hand  hearing  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor Morris  of  London,  an  accompanist 
might  not  be  so  bad.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph said  that  in  Stanford's  "Fairy 
Lough"  he  produced  an  atmosphere  of 
remoteness  and  audible  silence.  No 
wonder  that  this  was  "a  wonderful  and 
awe-inspiring  experience."  Mr.  Morris 
was  accompanying  a  Dr.  Milner,  of 
whom  the  Dally  Telegraph  said:  "The 
singer  is  his  own  canvas  ...  he  is 
his  own  stage  setting."  Cannot  Dr. 
Milner  be  persuaded  to  appear  here  in 
vaudeville  as  a  lightning  change  artist 
with  songs? 


NO  BOUILLON  SERVED 
(From  the  Klrk«vlll«,  Mo..  Dally  Expreu) 
Mrs.  Fred  Shafer  was  ho.stoss  to 
the  Good  Cheer  Circle  yesterday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  North  Flor- 
ence street.     Fourteen  members  were 

Native  beef  steers  Jo. 75  to  $0.69 

present  and  an  enjoyable  afternoon 
A  .'hort  business  meeting  was  held, 
after  which  the  hpstess  served  lovely 
refreshments  of  Ice  cream,  two  kinds 
of  cake  ,Tnd  Ice  tea. 

AUTHOR?  AUTHOR? 
"Golf  Is  an  Institution  which  needless- 
ly prolongs  the  lives  of  useless  men." 

HE    KNEW    HIS  BUSINESS 
(From  the  Kansa«  City  Star) 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Lyman  will  entertain  at  a 
family  dinner   tomorrow  night  at  the 
Ml.ssion  Hills  Country  Club.     Mr.  Ly- 
man left  last  night  for  northern  Ohio. 

Our  friend  who  ■wrote  to  us  recently 
asking  whether  there  was  not  in  this 
country  a  Society  or  Order  of  Red- 
Halred  Men  should  lose  no  time  in  pur- 
chasing "Sonnets  to  a  Red-Haired 
Lady,  and  Famous  Love  Affairs,"  by 
Mr.  Don  Marquis,  published  by  Double- 
day.  Page  &  Co.  The  book  might  be 
entitled  "The  Wife's  Manual:  How  to  | 
Keep  a  Husband,"  for  the  writer  of  the 
sonnets  tells  his  adored  red-headed  lady 
why  he  killed  in  turn  30  or  more  of  his 
wives.  Ho  is  thus  to  be  classed  with 
the  late  Karl  Grossmann  of  Berlin,  who 
disposed  of  20  or  more,  and  M.  Landru, 
tlie  little  bald-headed,  spade-bearded 
man  with  ferret  eyes,  who  made  love 
with  .surprisingly  successful  results  to 
hunilrrris  of  women. 

Altliniigh  Bluebeard  has  fascinated 
modern  writer.s — among  them  Huysmans 
and  Anatole  France — dramatists,  com- 
posers from  Gretry  to  Offenbach  and, 
later,  Reznicek,  he  was  a  man  of  com- 
paratively modest  ambitions.  As  for 
Landru,  he  is  already  the  hero  of  a 
study  by  an  author  of  good  repute.  Will-  \ 
iain  Le  Queux,  a  book  with  the  alluring  ( 
title  "Landru:  His  Secret  Love  Affairs." 

Tiiere  were   many  reasons   why  the 
hero   of  Mr.   Marquis's   sonnets   made  I 
way  with  wives  who  did  not  come  up  to  ' 
his  expectations;  who  offended  his  fas- 
tidious taste.    Hear  of  his  first  bitter  ; 
disappointment: 

Comet,  shake  out  your  looks  and  let  \ 
them  flare 
Across  the  startled  heaven  of  my  soul! 
Pluck  out  the'  hairpins.  Sue,  and  let  j 
her  roll!  [ 
Don't  be  so  stingy  ■with  your  blooming 
hair,  \ 
But  let  the  whole  created  cosmos  share 
The  glory  of  its  color,  flashed  and 
swirled 

lilke  nets  of  sunset  flung  to  mesh  a  ' 
world  ... 
Don't  wear  it  In  a  little  wad  up  there! 

And  yet,  Suzanne,  my  comet  and  my 
star. 

At  times  restrain  those  locks  a  little, 
too  .   .  . 

My  First  Wife  let  her  hair  go  quite  too 
far 

In    culinary   ways.     I   beaned  her. 
Sue  .   .  . 
She  looked  so  wistful  as  she  passed 
away. 

That  dear,  lost  ■woman.  Sue!  Ah,  wella- 
day! 


WHY  THEY  VEXED  HII« 
No.  5  used  to  wash  her  hair  and  dry 
!t  "the  radiator  way."  "1  canned  her. 
Sue;  I  put  her  on  the  shelf."  He  choked' 
No.  6  "in  the  kindliest  way,"  because 
she  would  fuss  with  herplclde,  the  odor 
of  which  he  loathed. 

"My  Eighth  Wife  had  that  silly  ' 
freckle  notion  ...  I  soaked  the  I 
poor  girl  in  a  vat  of  lotion."  | 

No.  9  turned  her  hair  bright  grreen  by 
the  injudicious  use  of  peroxide.  \ 
"I  took  a  club  and  chased  the  girl  away, 
Although  the  poor  thing  pleaded  hard  to 

stay    .    .  . 
Suzanne,  I  hope  you'll  never  make  a 
scene. 

They  grieve  one  later,  Sue.   Ah,  wella- 

day!" 

No.  10  bobbed  her  hair;  No.  11  nagged 
liim;  No.  12  kept  her  hair  curly  with 
twisters  of  kid;  No.  14  had  unresponsive 
hair.  He  grew  weary  of  hearing  No.  16 
tell  every  visitor:  "WTien  I  was  married 
my  hair  was  so  long  that  I  could  sit  on 
it." 

"Alas!   my  frail  Wife  Number  Seven. 

teen  .   .  . 
In  memory  still  I  see  her  dandruff  fall! 
I  loved  you  once,'  I  told  her,  'O  my 

queen! 

That  was  before  you  snowed  bo  over  all 
The  house  .   .   .  now,  Human  Blizzard, 

blow  away!" 
She  blew.     Her  memory  lingers  .  .  . 
Welladay!" 

No  18  dropped  hairpins  until  he  dro\'e 
a  dozen  In  her  head  in  play.  No.  22 
vrore  nightcaps.  No.  27  carelessly  turned 
gray.  "One  ■wife  would  bathe  In 
stockings!  Welladay!" 

Nonsense,  you  say;  yea  but  agreeable 
nonsense,    preferable    to    the  solemn 
platitudes  of  many  versifiers;  preferable 
to  the  laborious  audacities  of  chopped- 
up  prose.    For  Mr.  Marquis  has  true  po- 
etic fire.    He  often  begins  a  sonnet  as 
one  essaying  a  fine  flight,  and  then  his 
sense   of  the  ridiculous   masters  him.  i 
There  are  lines,  eloquent  though  totter-  j. 
Ing  on  the\ verge  of  the  bombastic,  that  j 
recall  Alexander  Smith's  "Life  Drama." 


A   JOYOUS  ICONOCLAST 
Borne  solemn  crltlca  have  reproached 
Mr.  Marquis  for  his  jocose  treatment  of 
famous  lovers;  from  Paris  and  Helen 
to  Petrarch  and  Laura;  from  Solomon  ^ 
and  Balkis  to  Tristram  and  Isolt.  And; 
80  In  years  gone  by  Lurlan  was  cen- 
sured for  his  imaginary  dialogues  of 
gods  and  philosophers.    The  librettists 
of  Offenbach's  "Belle  Helehe,"  "Gene- 
vieve   de    Brabant,"    "Orphee"  were 
accused  of  degrading  what  was  beauti- 
ful In  legend.    The  "Comic  History  of 
Rome"    and    "The    Comic    History  of 
England"  were  Justly  attacked  for  they 
were  dull,  amusing  only  by  reason  of 
the  Illustrations.    'Why  should  one  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Marquis's  Menelaus? 
"Now  Helen's  husband  saw  them  kisa. 

A  sandy  man,  well  gingered. 
And  after  sei-eral  years  of  this. 

Says  he.  'I  think  I'm  injured!" 

"This  husband  'wae  a  man  of  otrenrth, 

Few  characters  were  finer. 
And  when  she  left  her  home  at  length. 

Traced  her  to,  Acia  Minor." 
Or  should  any  one  seriously  object  to 
this  characterization  of  lago? 
"Fate  loosed  upon  this  twain  «.  man 

Of  guile  and  gab,  lago, 
More  subtle,  slick  and  elnful  than 

A  buyer  from  ChlC£igo. 

"Insinuation  was  his  game. 

He  used  to  say:  'Old  Varnish, 
Tou  better  watch  your  Little  Dame.— 

The  brightest  love  wUl  tarnish  . 
Aa  for  "Petrarch  and  Laura,"  it  may 
stand  by  the  side  of  Thackeray's  "Sor- 
rows of  Werther." 
"In  1328  he  wrote, 

■I  cannot  live  without  herl 
In  1346  I  note 

A  similar  remark  about  her. 
After  purchasing  the  book,  do  not  at- 
tempt    to    read    it    at    one  sitting^ 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  would  not  stand 
this  test. 

AT  THE  OLD  HOWARD 

Ah  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  readers  of  your 
column  recall  the  play  given  In  the 
Howard  Athenaeum  on  the  occasion  of 
the  turning  on  of  the  water  on  the 
Common,  as  referred  to  by  some  of  the 
correspondents  recently.  It  was  before 
my  day,  but  I  have  In  a  collection 
gleaned  from  an  old  attlo  the  program, 
dated  Oct.  24th,  1848,  which  states  that 
the  "New  Local  Extravaganza  was 
\vrltten  expressly  for  G.  H.  Hill,  by  a 
Gentleman  of  Boston."  It  was  entitled 
"The  Festival  of  the  Frog  Pond,  or  Let- 
ting on  the  Water."  The  leading  part, 
that  of  Jotham  Kimball,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hill,  and  that  of  Dionysius  Hamlet 
Julious  Caesar  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Ayling. 
Two  other  comedies  were  given,  "Green 
Mountain  Boy"  and  "Yankee  Specula- 
tions." 

Another  Interesting  program  is  dated 
Jan.  19,  1849.  and  the  play  was  "Boston 
in  1949,  or  Catching  Ideas.'"  One  of  the 
characters  was  Mrs,  Gas,  of  tho  Balloon 
Station,  and  another,  Mrs.  Eleotrlo,  of 
the  Electrlo  Wire  Railroad  Station, 
showing  that  modern  inventions  and  the 
extension  of  the  activities  of  women 
were  foreseen  many  years  ago,  Tills 
was  given  in  the  Boston  Lyceum,  The 
prices  were  certainly  reasonable — only  i 
121,4  cents  for  upper  circle — private  ' 
boxes,  $1.00.  The  performance  began  at 
7  e'oloo^.  C.  A.  W. 

Islington. 

IAN  FROM  MEXICO' 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Man 
From  Mexico."  A*  farcical  comedy  in 
three  acts.    By  H.  A.  DeSouchet.  The 

cast: 

Co).  Roderick  Major*  R»Ipli  M.  Remley 

Bpnjnmin  Fitchew  Walter  E.  Perkins 

Willie  LoTc.'Xll  Gas  rort)e9 

Richard  Daunton  .Tack  Paipe 

Edward   Fanar  Albert  Bnrg 

Timothy  Cook  W.  J.  Florence 

Von  Rulow  Blsmark  Schmidt. .  Harold  R.  Clia«e 

I.ouis  Arthur  Finnepan 

0'.^^^Illln3  Daniel  Grant 

Goosan  Hal   F.  Cburchill 

Clementina  Fitzhe'w  Dorothy  Bernard 

Pallle  Grace  Alice  B.rrna 

'N'ettle  Majors  Joan  Batchelor 

Marlnda  Mildred  Prlco 

"The  Man  From  Mexico.""  another  re- 
vival of  a  perennial  favorite,  was  hugely 
enjoyed  by  a  big  audience  last  night. 
It  was  acted  with  vivacity  and  effect 
by  the  St.  James  Theatre  Players  and 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  fill  the 
house  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  theme  that 
calls  for  serious  comment.  It  presents 
the  usual  series  of  mix-ups  and  mis- 
understandings, ending  with  everything 
cleared  up  happily  as  the  final  curtain 
falls. 

Ralph  Remley  was  his  unctuous  self 
as  the  busybody  "friend"  of  the  un- 
lucky hero,  which  part  was  capably 
taken  by  Walter  E.  Perkins,  ■svho  re- 
minds one  of  Prank  Daniels.  Dorothy 
Bernard  made  a  very  pretty  Clementina, 
incidentally  revealing  the  fact  that  she 
can  dance  right  prettily,  if  need  be. 

The  piece  was  well  staged  and  hand- 
somely costumed. 
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marYyoOngheads 

BILLATB.F.KEITH'S 

Marv  young  is  a  headUner  at  Keith-s 
Theatre  this  week  in  an  unusual  and 
Theatre  tni5  Chicken." 

•  prpstin?  sketch.     a  v.h.j  ^ 

k^:-\^Jrk"^lnd  Saskatchewan^  She^ 
ably    Bupported     .y    a  ^o^^P 

■'"''^"ST  scenT  «ects  were  color- 

T^fnd  the  performance,  though  short 
I  and  tne  pei Edward 
refreshingly  ^laz  at. 

,„er.  accompanied  by  ^  <=^^°^^/^h„3en, 
piano   has  a  group  ^  ^^^.^^^ 

^'^McBrldr  and   Tracer   present  a| 

.Viet^^:?%-,f--^r^^mpi' 

nlllng  teeth  and  a  ^'^^  \°  ^  program 
TleVp"  ncel  Trms^ramus^n/bur. 

ncluded  !•  ranees  others  everyone 

.,^ues  on  s.ngers  and^othe^  ^^^^^^ 

nows;  BiU>  cnnes-   The  An- 

no of  "''"^""^.^Jl.suc  lei  of  dances 

News. 
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"This  would  be  a  much  more  attrac- 
tive country  to  live  In  If  all  Its  Inhabl- 
•ants  spoke  perfectly  and  moved  beautl- 

Uly  and  on  public  occasions  could  ex- 
iiress  themselves  with  force  and  disUnc- 

ion."— Granville-Barker. 

APROPOS  OF  JUDGE  TAFT'S  VISIT 

That's  a  fine  compliment  paid  by  the 
1  Nation    and    the    Athenaeum:  "The 
!  teaching  of  law  In  the  United  States  is 
i  at  least  a  generation  ahead  of  our  own; 
and  there  Is  no  such  scandal  as  that  ob- 
■  «tlnacy  of  the  Inns  of  Court  which  so 
-ffectively    prevents    our  universities 
from  becoming   great  schools   of  law. 
Taught  law.'  said  Maitland,  'Is  tough 
!  law.'  and  a  law  school  like  that  of  Har- 
vard is  not  merely  a  great  educationa 
instrument,  but  a  superb  centre  of  legal 
reform." 


CONCERNING  TIGHT  CLOTHES 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 
I    A  recent  head  line  to  a  paragraph  of 
!  cabled    comment   o'n   the   dlnlngs  and 
:  luncheons  of  the  chief  Justice  overseas 

save  broadcast  that  "Taffs  Clothes  Get  | 
I  Tight  in  England,"  a  stlmulatmg  and ; 
!  cheering  message  even  to  those  of  us^ 
upon    whose    dessicated    frames  hang. 
'  bagging  our  habiliments  here  inside  the 
'  thfee-mile  limit  of  this  once  free  coun- ; 
try  for  whom  trips  abroad  are  among 
the  current  prohibitions.    In  view  of  the 
absorbent  quality  of  our  contemporane- 
ous American  textiles,  the  news  value 
of  tlie  proclamation  seems  to  He  in  tne 
Tnferen^e  to  be  drawn  that  the  process 
did  not  begin  to  affect  the  wardrobe  of 
the   ever   genial   chief   justice   on  the^ 
passage   on   the   American   liner  that 
tranported  it,  but  was  postponed  until 
ts  arrivafon  the  other  side.  Tightness 
of  clothes  to  a  degree  which  would  \\  ar- 
rant the  expense  of  a  cable  "message  s 
1  serious  matter,  for  the  apparel  oft 
nroclaims  the  man,  yet  less  serious  to 
one  enUtled  to  wear  judicial  robes  than 
:Smmon'  man  whose   Ji^ghtness  stands 
revealed  before  the  world.  ^, 'fi  ^.s  robe 
of  office  hanging  in  the  closet  in  the 
embassy  where  the  18th  amendment  and 
the  Volstead  act  are  In  full  force  ana 
effect  by  virtue  of  the  doctHne  of  the 
pxtra-terrltorla  ity     of     embassies,  ii 
wouW   seem   that   the  e-ninent^^urU 
mleht  have  fearlessly  let  nature  taKe  u!» 
Toufsewith  his  American  sartorial  out- 


'  bTen  really  dependent  on  Alabama  and 
fourteen  In  the  brass." 

AN  UNHAPPY  MAN 

"His  burning  fancy  showed  hlra  creep- 
ing night-wanderers  upon  the  roofs, 
and  the  windmUl  threw  up  Its  arms 
threatening  to  crush  him.  and  a  masK 
left  behind  in  the  dead-house  assumed 
by  degrees  his  own  feature*." 

NAMES  TO  CONJURE  WITH 
Mr.      Pocolocofotofonoco      lives  In 

Chicago.  ^  . ,  , 

Messrs.  Constant  Agony  and  Akin  Bell 
are  neighbors  in  Rouses  Point,  N. 

Mr   S.  O.  Long  is  a  member  of  tne 
.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Marshall - 
ton   Del.     He  has  said  good-by  to  tne 
poiiips  and  vartltles  of  the  ^'o^ld. 

Mr  Jim  Wallwork  of  Kearny,  ^.  it- 
Is,  of  course,  a  plumber  and  heating 
contractor. 

In  Chicago  A.  Lulu  Uplegger  should 
be  a  teacher  of  dancing,  but  Mr.  lu. 
Irving  Fierv  Is  positively  the  president 
of  the  InsurafTce  Club  of  that  city. 

GOOD  SHOOTING   IN  SIBERIA 

Lenin's  vacation  will  be  taken  In 
Siberia,  "the  seat  of  Lenin's  upbringing, 
and  spent  In  shooting,  his  favored  pur- 
suit." So  there  are  a  few  of  the  bour- 
geoisie still  in  Siberia. 

FROM     BURROUGHS'S  "BOYHOOD' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  John  Burroughs'a  delightful  post, 
humous  volume,  "My  Boyhood,"  occur 
two  statements  which  give  pause  to  the 
reader  with  an  eye  for  historical  detail. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  he  writes  (p.  95), 
"that    the    renegade   preacher  Stephen 
•Burroughs,  who  stole  a  lot  of  his  fath- 
ler's  sermons  and  set  up  as  a  preacher 
'and  forger  on  his  own  account  about 
1720,  was  a  third  or  fourth  cousin  of 
my  father's."  I 
This  places  Stephen  Burroughs,  called  ; 
the  notorious,  three-quarters  of  a  cen-  j 
tury  too  early.    His  varied  career  as  a  \ 
public  character  ^he  died  at  75  in  Can-  ; 
ada  a  devout   Catholic  and   respected  i 
teacher  of  youth)   began   about  1784, 
when,  at  19,  he  masqueraded  as  a  min- 
ister under  an  assumed  name,  at  Lud- 
low and  Pelham,  Mass.    It  was  during 
his  brief  residence  at  Pelham  that  he 
Krst    became    involved    with  counter- 

feiten5.  ,  ... 

Perhaps  "1720"  Is  merely  a  misprint. 
Again  on  page  108  one  finds:  "Father 
was  always  a  Democrat  ...  I 
remember  seeing  him  in  some  political 
procession  during  the  Harrison  cam- 
paign of  1840.  He  was  with  a  gang 
of  men  standing  up  in  a  wagon  from 
the  midst  of  which  rose  a  pole  with  a 
coon  skin  or  a  stuffed  coon  upon  it  I 
suppose  what  I  saw  was  part  of  a  Har- 
rison political  procession." 

This  recollection  of  the  beloved  nat- 
uralist's infancy  (in  1840  he  was  three 
years  old)  Is  probably  accurate.  Coon 
skins  were  one  of  the  emblems— a  Whig 
emblem— in  that  famous  campaign 
along  with  log-cabins,  barrels  of  hard 
cider  and  brooms  to  sweep  the  Augean 
stables  of  the  Democracy.  But  If  Bur- 
roughs pere  participated  in  that  Whig 
procession  his  record  as  a  life-long 
Democrat  is  open  to  f'^^'o/o^^^^j. 
Lancaster.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 


the  editor,  and  Henry  James  w^s  '^ 
frequent  contributor.  AVe  remember  that 
Max  Beerbohm's  amusing  defence  oi 
cosmetics  provoked  indignation,  for 
those  accustomed  to  sedate  magazines 
took  It  seriously.  We  also  remember 
Beerbohm's  .satirical  eulogy  of  George 
IV-  Yea,  the  ToUow  Book  was  worth 
whllo  by  reason  of  Its  prose  contents  as 
well  as  Beardsley-s  "l"«t"/'°"^'  ~ 
them  the  marvellous  one  of  an  audience 
at  "Trlstran  and  Isolde,  and  the  ex 
quislTo  drawing  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 

bell.  

MAX  IN  BOSTON  i 
Max  Beerbohm  once  visited  Boston 
,n  company  with  his  half-brother.  Beer-' 
bohm  Tree.  (When  Max,  as  dramatic 
c  ritic  of  the  Saturday  Review,  had  oc- 
casion to  review  a  performance  of 
Tree's,  he  began  his  article:  "I  have  a 
brother,  who  once  was  an  actor."  A 
luncheon  In  Max  Beerbohm's  honor-was 
Slven  at  a  club  In  Boston-they  called 
U  a  breakfast  Max  wa« .  ^'"'i'"""^'^ 
entertaining,  not  a  monologist  not  un^ 
pleasantly  eager  to  shine.  ^  f  h  ^is 
l  lack  hair  smoothed  back  f^om  his  fore- 
head without  a  part,  he  reminded  one 
of  a  learned  seal.  Tree's  company  so- 
iourned  here  for  some  time.  Herten 
■-■Jmall  a  brilliant  writer,  who  died  too 
young,  called  on  Max  and  wrote  abou 
him  in  a  Maxlan  manner,  to  the  ffreat 
enjovment  of  Herald  readers.  The  vis- 
Uor  had  seen  a  here  such  a  beau- 
tiful one  that  he  thought  it  a  shame 
to  put  it  out.  This  quip  was  Introduced 
later  In  one  of  Max's  essays.  He  evi- 
dently approved  it^  

MAN.  THE  WEAKER  SEX 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  chanced  to  pass  by  a  small  bake- 
shop,  advertised  in  large  gilt  window 
etters  as  MA'S  BAKERY.  Just  un- 
'erne'th  Ma's  proud  boast  was  lettered 
,n  whitewash.  POP  ON  ICE.  ^    ^  ^ 


Clarence  used  the  trolley,  but  ofteu 
walked  to  save  money  ■  to  buy  some 
good  and  useful  book.  Clarence  only 
went  to  lectures,  while  Archibald  went 
to  the  movies,  musical  comedies  and 
jazz  parties. 

Clarence  was  never  a  minute  lata  at 
his  desk.    Archibald  was  on  time  only  j 
once,  and  that  was  when  he  had  stayed  | 
up  all  night  playing  poker. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  they 
/Started  life  together.  Clarence  has  got  1 
his  encyclopedias  and  the  "Lives  oi  | 
the  Earnest  Men  and  Women  Who  Have 
Uplifted  the  World"  almost  half  paid 
for,  while  Archibald  has  quit  the  firm, 
as  he  Is  going  to  marry  the  president's 
daughter  and  will  be  taken  Into  part- 
nership. WINSLO  GERARD. 

GALLANT  THROCKMORTON 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune) 
P.  P.  v.:  Do  you  know  what  that  son- 
of-a-gun  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  calls  hlf> 
wife,  who  Is  45  if  she  la  a  year,  weighs 
210  pounds  and  wears  her  hair  cham- 
pagne colored?  He  calls  her  "Babe"  anrt 
tells  his  friends  that  "she  Is  somewhat 
delicate."  When  J.  Throckmorton  feel^ 
a  bit  coltish  and  wants  to  be  gallant  to 
the  "little  woman"— he  also  calls  hlsi 
wife  that— he  pinches  the  lobe  of  her  offi 
ear  gently  and  shakes  it.  between  thunjbj 
and  forefinger.  J.  G.  H,' 


/ 


THAT  RARE  EDITION 

(Krom  the  ChlcaBo  Tribune^ 
R   H.  L. :  An  editorial  In  the  never 
to-be-suftlciently-praised  Heramlner 

*^^°^The^^  Wble  Is  full  of  phrases  that 
startle  the  recollection  like  pistol 
shots  in  the  dark.  None  is  more 
memorable  than  this,  with  its  dread- 
ful simplicity:  In  the  midst  of  life 
•we  are  In  death. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial,  assuming 
that  all  readers  are  as  familiar  with  the 
Bible  as  himself,  neglects  to  explain  that 
the  quotation  will  be  found  in  the  rare 


'course  with  his  American  sartonai  ou  ^  ,  the  quu..^^^^^  Bibllcists 
fit,  even  to  another  dinner  at  tHe  Guua  ,  edj^t^n,^  ^^^^  familiar  quotations 
of  the  Tailors  of  London.  ^j^g     I         ^,,^.1  glitters  Is  not  gold."  and  "Give 

Amherst.  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAmo  ^^^^^^^        ^^^^  death.'" 


DANGEROUS  TRANSPLANTATION 

As  the  W.orld  Wags:  , 
I  transplanted  a  gland  from  a  monkey 
wrench  In  my  Henry  Ford.  Then  I  went 
for  a  ride.  A  motor  cop  tried  to  pinch 
me  tor  speeding,  when  the  '^a'" Wrn 
Tnd  then  climbed  a  tree  and  swung  ^ 
from  the  -anche^s^by  us^taiUigh.^^ 

AMERICAN 


YOUR  UNCLE  DUDLEY. 

7  vl' 


/t>2  ' 

It  Is  a  pleasure*to"nnd  at  last  a  de- , 
fender  of  that  magazine  known  as  "The 
yellow  Book."  Perhaps  the  color  of 
the  covers  antagonized  the  straltlaced,  , 
although  some  emment  decorator  once 
said:  "You  can't  go  ^^Tong  ^^ith  yel-; 
low."  but  the  slang  meaning  prejudiced 


PHOTOGRAPHER  BLACK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

t  would  Uke  to  say  to  "Observer, 
whose  letter  concerning  J.  W.  Black, 
photographer,  was  published  In  The 
Herald,  that  I  have  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass  the  date  on  the  photo- 
graph I  mentioned.  What  I  read  at 
nrst  glance  for  1853  may  be  1863.  as  the 
th?rd  figure  is  partially  defaced  on  the 

Ifpper'pV  I-^'-^gVlMfTI^ 
mistake.  S.  R-  SMiiw. 

Lexington. 

\  As  the  World  Wags: 

j  I  remember  Black's  photographic 
studio  as  at  163  Washington  street  In 
the  late  60's.  This  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  "Observer's"  letter,  as  Black  prob- 
ably occupied  the  entire  loft  and  there 
were  two  entrances.  The  genial  Tom 
Taylor  was  his  expert  camera  operator 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after. 
Occupving  the  floor  below  Black  was  the 
firm  of  Bartlett  &  Butman.  truss  man- 
ufacturers (with  factory  In  Battery- 
march  street),  and  also  Importers  of 
cutlery  (?) 

At  the  street  level  was  a  very  nar- 
row passage.  Province  House  court, 
leading  through  to  Province  court  and 
street. 

Among  the  neighbors  to  the  south 
were  Osmore  Jenkins,  optician;  Call  6t 
Tuttle,  tailors;  Weeks  &  Potter,  drug- 
gists; Torrey,  Brlfrht  &  Capen  carpets; 
Henry  T.  Spear  &  Eons,  watches; 
Macullar,  WlUiams  &  Parker,  clothing. 
*  To  the  north:  Estes  &  Laurlat,  books; 
Cook  &  Aldrich.  hatters:  A,  N.  Cook, 
hatter;  Geo.  Appleton.  fishing  tackle; 
"The  Crack  In  the  Wall."  restaurant; 
"The  Beehive,"  hatters;  Marjn  Har- 
rington. _  ,  _ 
Speaking  of  Mose  Pearsons.  The 
stranger  that  entered  there  expecting  to 
order  beefsteak  or  another  meat  gener- 
ally changed  his  mind,  for  one  would 
hardly  be  seated  before  a  husky  waiter 
would  slap  down  a  Plate  of  beans  with 
such  a  "this  or  nothing"  air  as  ^  cow 
the  most  herolo.                     ^  ■ 


^M„,CAN  m:nyr;:i;;;t;e™aga.lne.  Who  jumped 

Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  In  a  bitter  attack  I  ^^"^    ^  conclusion  that  It 

n  theatrical  profiteers  in  London,  who,   to  they  would 


on  theatrical  proflte  ^ 
demand  exorbitant  rents    has  t^is  to 
say  about  certain  American  managers. 

"The    Clogwalloping    American  pro- 
duc'ers  whom  they  itnported^,^^"^!?^" 
were  adepts  at  turning     twenty  halt 
naked,  dancing  girls  from  tulips  into 
dressing  tables  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  dozen  niggers,  who  did  g^fv^  f  jur> 
to  everv  kind  of  cooking  utensil,  are 
f^ilfng  them  dismally;  for.  oddly  enough^ 
the  real  play,  which  r"" 
own,  does  "Ot/g^XeV  With   t's  noise, 
finement  of  the  Bowery,  wii 
nonsense,    and    nudity,    to    help  the 
,  thoughts  of  the  real  <l«'"atist  o^  er  the 
I  footlights,  and,  strange  to  relate,  our 


would 

was  "decaoeni,  a,ini""o  

have  hemmed  and  hawed  if  anyone  had 
asked  them  to  define  that  word-  A- 
writer  in  the  Nation  and  the  Athen- 
aeum  last  month  did  justice  to  this  ex- 
cellent magazine,  admitting  that  It  ^vasj 
•■urbane."  occupied  with  affairs  of  the 
town,  but  stating  that  much  of  Aubrey 
'Bearksley's    best    work     '^perhaps  te 

r%''' t  ifu'ese  volum'lr-lmong 


INSIDE  INFORMATION 
(From  the  Plttsburgii  Qarotte-Tlmes) 
Following  an  autopsy,  the  public  ad- 
ministrator said  he  had  obtained  Infor- 
mation that  showed  that  Leopold  had 
a  niece.  Miss  Eugenia  Lang,  who  lives 
at  Kuhla,  Germany. 

1  •  • 

MORAL  TALES  NO.  1 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Archibald  and  Clarence  graduated  at 
the  same  time.  Clarence  played  the 
clarinet  In  the  class  orchestra  and 
passed  "Helpful  Hints"  at  the  door  of 
the  church  after  service.  Archibald  did 
not  play  the  clarlneV  but  he  was  quite 
a  talker.  ^ 

They  started  In  business  together. 
The  first  day  Archibald  bought  a  fliwer 
on  the  Instalment  plan  while  Clarence 
purchased  a  set  of  encyclopedias  and 
the  "Lives  of  Earnest  Men  Who  Have 
Uplifted  the  World."  in  120  volumes. 
^  -  —    ,,  n>l    25    cents   fl    w.",  !. 


a  (' 


A  debating  society  at  Coltlshall.  Eng., 
held  an  interesting  meeting  at  which 
the  motion  was  made  "That  the  Eng-  I 
llsh  climate  Is  unjustly  condemned." 
The  chief  speaker  against  the  motion 
sat  through  the  opening  speech  with 
his  fur  collar  turned  up.  and  before  he 
proceeded  with  his  other  arguments  he 
divested  himself  of  four  overcoats  and 
many  scarves. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  a  hot  spell. 
VlsCount  Curzon  substituted  a  cummer- 
feund  for  a  waistcoat  In  the  House  of 
Commons.    It  Is  said  that  Sir  Ellis  Ash- 
mead  Bartlett  was  the  first  to  make 
this  substitution,  which  at  the  time  ex- 
cited Indignation.  The  unwritten  sump- 
tuary laws  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  for  a  long  time  strictly  observed, 
60    that   If   a   member  discarded  his 
waistcoat  he  took  care  to  keep  his  coat 
buttoned  when   he  rose  to  catch  the 
speaker's  eye.    We  have  forgotten  the 
name  of   the   audacious  member  who 
was  the  first  to  sport  a  straw  hat  In  the 
House.    Here  In  Boston  a  man  may  sit 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  luncheon  or  din- 
ner in  certain  clubs  if  he  keeps  up  his 
trousers  by  a  belt  instead  of  suspend- 
ers.   (Are  all  earls  sitting  in  the  House 
of   Lords    belted?)     Even    richly  em- 
broidered   suspenders,    the  Christmas 
gift  of  a  loving  sister  or  nearer  and 
dearer  Miss  Maud  are  not  accepted  by 
the  club  arbiters  of  the  elegancifcs.  We 
believe    that   the    Hindu   and  Persian 
word  "kamar-band"  means  loin  cloth. 

PLA^NG   THE  BLAME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Well,  certainly,  no  Duhllner  wrote  the 
pithy,  punchful  lines: 

The  S3d.  the  dirty  crew. 
Dost  their  colors  at  Waterloo. 
This  is  the  wallop  of  a  partisan.  Here 
we  have  a  supporter  turned  executioner. 
These  plain  words  were  penned  In  cruel 
mood  by  a  person  laboring  under  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  national  outrage. 
The  author  was  scandalized  and  wanted 
the  33d  to  know  he  was  scandalized. 
His  statement  directly  accuses  the  regi- 
ment, alleges  cowardice,  expresses  dis- 
approbation, and  throws  uncleanllness 
into  the  bargain.  Surely  all  this  would 
not  become  the  position  of  a  neutral, 
and  Ireland  Is  always  neutral  In  Eng- 
lish affairs,  especially  In  English  mill- 
Itary  affairs.  Granting,  without  clalm- 
iing,  the  33d's  Infamy.  Irish  orltlclsm 
would  go  no  further  than  the  Ironical. 
The  Irishman  would  enjoy  a  Joke  Eng- 
lish regiment  (unless  he  was  In  it),  but 
he  could  not  feel  the  inspiration  that 
lies  l)ehind  the  judicial  denunciation  of 
the  couplet.  Why  should  he?.  He 
would  acclaim  the  regiment  and  sing 
its  praises  In  satirical  measures. 

Simple  justice  will  recognize  that  j 
joke  regiments  are  very  uncommon  in 
the  history  of  the  British  army.  I  have 
known  just  one  British  regiment  that 
had  not  an  officer  on  the  11  or  the  15. 
This  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  he 
paid  to  the  British  army,  because  all 
other  virtues  are  embraced  In  this  one. 
It  Is  also  a  rich  commentary  on  the  re- 
lation of  "playing  fields  at  home"  to 
Waterioo  and  many  anoUier  fighting 
field  abroad.  Imagine.  It  you  can.  cer- 
tain persons  having  their  noses  pushed 
into  the  earth  by  a  buck  private  in  a 
rugby  football  match.  I  can't.  But 
the  British  colonel  could  stand  that  test. 
He  could  lose  his  equilibrium  without 
loss  of  presence.  He  was  to  the  manner 
born,  and  in  the  grimmest  "scrum,"  lie 
lowered  not  his  own,  but  lent  the  sol- 
dier pride.  ' 

GENTLEMEN  OFFICERS 
I  speak  of  the  old  British  army,  gone 
they  say  forever.   I  hope  not.   He  was 
a  fine  type,  the  officer  of  the  old  British 


army,  a  gf-ntlcman  ami  tlie  son  of  a 
Kentleman.  Ho  wo\ild  even  tell  yott  so 
In  all  modesty,  If  he  was  very  young, 
as  you  hobnobbed  In  the  luncheon  In- 
terval of  a  cricket  match.  From  these 
experiences  I  think  the  real.  If  un- 
spoken, doflnltlon  of  a  gentleman  Is  the 
son  of  another  gentleman.  Anyway  he 
was  a  thoroughbred.  We  will  all  agree 
In  this,  for  at  his  best,  God  bless  him, 
he  was  mainly  Irish. 

The  dropping  of  the  33A  from  the  army 
Mat  has  often  been  discussed.  It  Is  re- 
tained In  the  childlike  belief  of  Tommy 
Atkins  as  a  sort  of  penal  colony  for 
orrlng  officers  whose  delinquencies  are 
not  disgraceful  enough  to  call  for  the 
extremity  of  dismissal.  Being  sent  to 
the  33d,  according  to  Tommy,  is  as 
near  as  an  officer  ever  comes  to  the 
'rog's  march.  The  frog's  march,  what- 
»ver(lt8  stigma,  la,  you  understand, 
\lways  Into  the  barracks  and  never 
Out.  There  Is  yet  a  worse  fate.  But 
of  coursf  the  33d  Is  not  so  black  as 
It's  painted.  There  is  no  denying,  how- 
ever, that  It's  a  Joke. 

THACKERAY'S    GEORGE  OSBORNE 

The  case  of  George  Osborne  may  or 
may  not  present  still  another  Illustra- 
tion of  the  officer  question.  I  have 
worried  about  him.  He  did  not  leave 
tha  field  at  "Waterloo,  and  I  had  fpre- 
lodlngs  that  he  would  not.  How  did 
le  die?  Who  killed  him?  I  don't 
tnow,  but  If  I  had  the  power  I  should 
vrlte  over  the  door  of  every  military 
ichool  !n  the  world:  id  George  Os- 
lorne  die  at  the  ha'  of  a  French- 
'jan? 

■  You  never  comment  on  the  military 
hcploits  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
vho  I  am  sure  has  rendered  dlstln- 
■fulshed  service  In  the  field.  Whether 
lescended  from  the  gallant  Herkimer 
who  defeated  St.  Leger  at  Orlskany  or 
from  the  sept  of  McShane  (Johnson  Is 
English  for  McShane)  or,  as  I  believe, 
from  both,  our  Herkimer  should  have 
ridden  high  in  battle  time, 

L.  X.  CATALONIA- 


HOW    HE   WOULD    HAVE  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Thanks  to  the  courageous  editor  who  ; 
has  shelved  the  old-fashioned,  absurd 
and  ambiguous  terms,  "Musical  Editor," 
'Sporting  Editor."  Now  should  follow 
"Literary  Editor,"  "Dramatic  Editor," 
"Scientific  Editor,"  etc. 

Having  also  disposed  of  "Sporting 
Suit"  in  favor  of  "Sport-Suit,"  we 
should  welcome  "Travel-Suit,"  "Travel- 
Cap"  and  "Travel-Bag."  Why  "Travel- 
ing Bag"?  The  poor  thing  does  not 
travel.  It  is  merely  taken  along  by  Its 
owner,  who  does  the  traveling. 

Thanks  to  the  progressive  editor. 

NEWCOMER. 

And  so  a  mad-house  should  be  taboo, 
for  a  house  cannot  be  mad. — Ed. 


WHY  HE  WISHES  TO  RUN 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Slate  Journal. 
Madison,  Wis.) 

Carl  J.  Sachejen  of  Burke  today  pub- 
lished a  statement,  as  follows: 

"In  announcing  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  county  treasurer  I  vvant  to  say  I  did 
so  after  giving  It  most  careful  thought. 
I  also  felt.  If  I  could  be  elected  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  it  would  relieve  me 
of  some  of  the  hardships  on  the  farm 
and  be  a  gain  for  my  health." 


AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT 

(From  the  Ottawa,  111.,  Dally  Republican 
Times) 

Pink  and  green  were  the  colors  used 
effectively  as  the  color  scheme  of  the 
Kelly-Walsh  nuptials  this  morning  at 
St.  Columba  Church  in  this  city,  when 
Mae  C.  Kelly  became  the  bride  of  Ed- 
ward N.  Walsh  of  Joliet.  The  out  of 
town  guests  at  the  wedding  were: 

More  Than  20,000  Chinese 
Women  earn  a  living  as  factory  worlsafs 
la  Shanghai. 

"  'It's  after  all  the  little  things  in 
life  that  really  matter'.'  I  exclaimed.  I 
waa  as  much  chagrined  as  they  were 
0  flabbergasted  by  this  Involuntary  out. 
break:  but  I  have  become  an  expert  In 
that  Taolst  art  of  disintegration  which 
Yen  Hui  described  to  Confucius  as  the 
art  of  'sitting  and  forgetting.'  I  have 
learnt  to  lay  aside  my  personality  in 
awkward  moments,  to  dissolve  tt.i;  self 
of  mine  into  the  All  Pervading;  to  tali 
back,  in  fact,  into  the  universal  flux, 
and  sit,  as  I  now  sat  there,  a  bla^ie- 
less  lump  of  matter,  rolled  on  accords 
ing  to  the  heavens'  rolling,  with  rocks 
and  stones  and  trees." — Logan  Pearsall 
Smith. 


THE  RETURN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Occasion  drew  me  to  the  city.  Not 
that  I  was  restless;  not  that  I  was 
bored  by  the  sulky  fits  of  Dame  Na- 
ture; but  I  wished  to  acquire  the  means 
of  avoiding  financial  stagnation,  for  In 
my  little  village  by  the  sea  I  purchase 
groceries  at  a  shop  that  flaunts  the 
motto:    "Clash  and  carry." 

Returning  to  the  city  I  remembered 


[  I 


an  essay,  writton.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, by  Alexander  Smith,  on  the  Im- 
portance of  a  man  to  himself,  but  I 
soon  realized  that  he  was  not  neces- 
sarily of  Importance  to  others.  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  a  brass  band  at  the 
South  station  prepared  to  welcome  me 
as  I  made  a  dignified  descent  to  tho 
platform.  I  was  not  disapi>ointed  be- 
oau.se  the  mayor  s  secretary,  a  trustee 
or  two  from  the  Boston  Public  Libriiry 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  with 
Gen.  Edwards,  were  not  there  eager  to 
grasp  my  hand.  I  did  expect  a  joyous 
shout  when,  after  an  absence  of  sev- 
eral weeks,  ,\  entered  the  Pofphyry 
Club.  No  one  rose  fix)m  his  seat.  Jones 
looked  up  from  his  newspaper  and 
nodded.  Brown  said:  "Haven't  seen 
you  lately."  Smith  asked  in  a  perfunc- 
tory manner:  "When  are  you  going  to 
take  your  vacation?"  Old  Augur:  "You're 
not  looking  well.  Been  sick?"  Fergu- 
son: "Well,  who  Is  it  in  the  mountains?" 
Gollghtly:  "Where  are  you  this  sunf- 
mer?"  They  then  went  on  reading  their 
newspapers  or  begftn  to  talk  about  ini- 
nor  aVid  trifling  matters. 

If  the  notice  of  my  death  had  been 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  they  would 
have  been  much  more  interested.  "What 
ailed  him?"  "Who  was  his  doctor?"  "I 
don't  suppose  he  left  anytfiing."  "He 
never  took  care  of  himself."  There 
might  have  been  suppressed  joy. 

I  did  not  wish  any  one  of  them  to 
kiss  me  on  the  cheek,  much  less  both 
cheeks,  or  even  on  the  brow,  but  I  was 
disappointed  at  the  prevailing  exhibition 
of  stoicism  at  the  ignorance  concern- 
ing iny  summer  home  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  my  time;  at  the  general  indif- 
ference. Yes,  I,  a  member  of  certain 
prominent  European  scientific  societies, 
a  sociologist  of  international  reputation 
—I  do  not  mean  to  boast — whose 
opinions  in  conversation  had  held  the 
attontion  of  crowned  heads  before  the 
war— am,  after  all,  of  importance  at 
present  only  to  myself. 

And  I  recalled  the  story  of  a  Bos- 
tonian,    who,   after  an   absence    of  15 
years,  droi>ped  in  at  the  Somerset  Club.  I 
He   saw   the  same  men   in   the  same  i 
chai<-s.     They    looked    at  him.    "Been  j 
away?"  said  one.     The  next  day  the 
returned  exile  went  to  Mount  Auburn, 
placed  p.  p.  c.  cards  on  a  dozen  or  more 
gravestones  and  left  Boston  for  over. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport.  . 


OVERHEARD.  AT  A  POP  CONCERJ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Talkative  lady,  annoyed  at  a  man's 
hat  on  the  table:  "I  don't  know  whom 
It  belont's  to,  but  if  he  don't  move  it 
I'm  going  to  sit  on  it." 

Lone  m,-in,  tired  of  their  continuous 
conversaiicn:  "Madam,  I  do  not  lb  ink 
it  will  fit  you."  C.  I).  H. 


NOT  BY  RADIO 

(From  the  Dally  Evening  Item  of  Lynn, 

Atass. ) 

Twelve  Lynn  women  who  responded 
to  the  Lynn  hospital's'  call  for  volun- 
teers willing  to  give  their  blood  in 
transfusion  were  classified  and  grouped 
yesterday.  The  women  notified  the 
hospital  of  their  willingness  to  submit 
to  transfusion  either  by  telephone,  pos- 
tal or  in  person. 


WHY  THE  EDITOR  LEFT  TOWN 

(From   the   Bangor,    Mt..    Dally  Commercla]) 

A  DEXTER  COUPLE 

MARRIED  WEDNESDAY 

Edgar  J.  Higgins  and  Miss  Helen  L. 
Nelson  Married  in  St.  Ann's  Church; 
Many  Dexter  P|eopIe  Attended  Circus. 

OMNIBUSES  IN  BOSTON 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

To  me  coming  to  Boston  in  1886  and 
having  seen  the  changes  in  transporta- 
tion since  that  time,  this  extract  from 
Dexter  Smith's  "Cyclopedia  of  Boston 
and  "V^icinit.v,"  published  in  188-6,"  was 
very  Interesting: 

"OmnibusesI  Omnibuses  were  never  a 
popular  passenger  vehicle  in  Boston, 
and  since  1856 — when  the  horse  cars 
were  first  introduced— the  demand  for 
them  has  been  steadily  on  the  decline. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  before 
a  great  many  years  the  horse  car  tracks 
on  Washington  and  Treraont  streets, 
between  Cornhill  and  Dover  streets,  will 
be  taken  up,  and  omnibuses  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  patterns  substituted.  As 
the  traffic  coijtinues  to  increase  on  the 
busy  thoroughfares,  year  by  year, 
blockades  of  horse  cars  will  be  more 
and  more  fpequent,  and  as  horse  cars 
cannot  turn  out  for  other  carriages, 
omnibuses,  which  very  seldom  become 
blockaded,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  made  to  take  short 
turns,  will  naturally  be  put  in  the  place 
of  the  cars.  Along  Cheapside  and  the 
Strand  in  London,  two  of  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  in  the  world,  i 
omnibuses  run  at  a  good  rate  of  speed, 
much  faster,  in  fact,  than  our  horse 
cars,  and  blockades  are  almost  un- 
known. Boston  will  never  know  what 
perfect  street  transit  is  unUl  lines  of 
omnibuses  are  placed  in  her  principal 
streets.  Horse  cars  may  be  used  as  in 
foreign  cities,  for  suburban  service." 
Somer\ilIe.  A.  B.  CROCKER. 


Wo  spoke  recently  of  Alfred  Bunn'B 
description  of  Boston  In  1853.  The  lino- 
type preferred  "Bums." 

WORDS  AND  THEIR   USES   IN  TIP- 

PERARY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  «ay,  apropos  of  jwir  note  on 
the  use  of  plgglns  In  HIngham,  that 
we  used  them  in  Tlpperary  when  I  was 
a  J>oy.  The  pronunciation  with  us  was 
"pegglns."'  We  also  used  the  word 
"tackle"  for  harness,  almost  Invariably. 
When  driving  a  horse  (or  an  ass,  as 
was  more  usual)  we  admonished  the 
animal  to  "hub  off"  instead  of  to  "git 
up."  I  have  never  heard  this  expres- 
sion anywhere  else.  Doubtless  it  comes 
from  the  word  "hobby."  Is  It  used 
elsewhere? 

The  word  "tackle,"  used  humorously, 
was  a  synonym  of  "marry,"  just  as 
here  in  the  United  States  one  bears 
the  word  "hitch"  used  In  the  same 
sense. 

Did  any  one  ever  hear  a  harness- 
maker  referred  to  as  an  "ass's  tailor"? 
This  was  a  colloquialism  In  tho  place 
where  I  was  brought  up. 

DENIS  A.  McCARTHT. 
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A  London  reviewer  of  Michael  Sadleir'a 
"Excursions  In  "Victorian  Bibliography" 
says  that  Trollope  Is  "the  big  name"  In 
the  book  "and  it  Is  only  right  that  ho 
should  have  the  biggest  essay."  He 
adds:  "Disraeli  lives  as  a  novelist  by 
the  vitality  of  the  political  thought  con- 
tained in  his  stories ;  Charles  Reade  by 
virtue  of  'The  Cloistdr  and  the  Hearth"; 
Wilkie  Collins,  we  suppose,  by  virtue  of 
'The  Moonstone.'  " 

By  Trollope,  Anthony  is  meant  ot 
course,  although  T.  Adolphus  Trollope, 
unjustly  neglected,  wrote  some  good 
stories.  Tlie  reviewer  wishes  that  more 
of  Anthony's  were  easily  obtainable; 
other  novels  than  the  Barchester  and  the 
Parliamentary  Series.  He  '  mentions 
"The  Claverings"  and  defies  his  readers 
to  obtain  it  easily.  He  does  not  mention 
two  excellent  novels,  "The  Bertrams" 
and  "The  Three  Clerks,"  which  are  to 
be  had ;  he  ignores  "Can  You  Forgive 
Her?"  "The  Way  We  Live  Now,"  "The 
American  Senatoi'"  and  later  stories, 
many  of  them  readable,  some  undenia- 
bly dull. 

We  do  not  know  whether  many  read. 
Disraeli's  novels  today,  yet  "Lothair"  i.-j 
almost  as  amusing  as  Bret  Harte's  con- 
densation of  it.  "Sybil"  might  be  reaid 
on  account  of  Disraeli's  treatment  of  tlie 
labor  question,  although  the  swells  often 
talk  in  a  most  stilted  manner.  "Tancred" 
is  delightful  if  only  for  Uie  descriptibo 
of  Papa  Prevost,  the  cook.  "When  Mcn- 
eieur  passed  my  soup  of  Austerlitz  u  n- 
tasted,  I  knew  the  old  family  w;'a» 
doomed."  "Alroy"  is  pleasingly  ffin- 
tastical  and  with  "Tancred"  should  be 
read  by  all  Interested  in  the  problemei  oX 
the  East. 

Should  Charles  Reade  be  remembeired 
only  for  his  "Cloister  and  the  HearthJ"? 
Should  "Christie  Johnstone,"  "Peg  Wf)f- 
fington"  and  "Love  Me  Little,  Love  iVIe 
Long"  be  consigned  to  the'  dust  bin? 
We  do  not  easily  forget  the  delightfiJ 
doctor  In  "Very  Hard  Cash";  the  Aus  ■< 
trallan  scenes  In  "Never  Too  Late  txti 
Mend";  the  flood  In  "Put  Yourself  ia' 
His  Place";  the  sinking  of  the  ship  la  | 
"Foul  Play,"  and  we  would  not  ex-  ' 
change  "GrifTeth  Gaunt"  for  a  cart  loa4 
of  the  novels  which  today  are  pro« 
claimed  as  master  works. 

Wilkie  Colllns's   "Moonstone"  la,  In^ 
deed,  ingenious,  but  there  are  dreary 
pages  In  it,  nor  has  it  any  character 
so  vital  as  Count  Fosco  in  "The  Womaa 
in  White"  or  Miss  Gwilt  in  "Armadale."  j 
Does  any  one  read  that  grisly,  gooses  i 
flesh  bringing  tale,  "The  Haunted  Ho-»  ' 
tel"?    We  remember  an  engaging  old  : 
rascal  in  "No  Name." 

But  this  Is  getting  to  be  like  the  once  ' 
popular  game  of  "Authors."    "I'll  take 
Bug  Jargal"  If  you  please.  Miss  Lucy, 
and  Mr.  Slaitherton,  you  will  give  me 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman.'  " 


O  BEAUTIFUL  MOTHER  OF  A  BEAUi 
TIFUL  DAUGHTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  heart  leapt  up  Into  my  throat  and 
then  fluttered  back  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. It  was  a.  terrible  feeling  to  b» 
caught  In  the  act,  and  especially  by  my 
own  mother!  Of  course,  all  the  girls 
were  doing  It,  but — heavings,  what 
would  mother  think  of  me?  She  gazed 
at  me  contemplatively  a  moment,  and 
then  she  says,  says  she,  "My  dear,  are 
you  plucking  your  eyebrows?"  Shamei 
facedly  I  admitted  I  was.  "Well,"  says 
she,  "I  never  knew  you  could  do  It. 
When  you  get  through  you  can  tweeza 
mine  and  save  me  a  trip  to  the  beauty 
parlor."  Alack-a-day!  "What  is  the 
Iworld  coming  to?  Ask  me!  Ask  me!  I 
don't  know.  BABY  LOBSTER. 


j    "GORGONS    AND    HYDRAS  AND 
CHIMAERAS  DIRE" 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

I  In  Mr.  Richard  Engstrom's  Interesting, 
spirited  and  suggestive  advertisement  Ir 
The  Herald  of  July  4,  I  noticed  tha  fol- 


lowing .sentence; 

"The  result  of  thj*  educational  propa^ 
panda  Is  that  ambitious,  thrifty  fam- 
ilies are  practising  all  kinds  of  scii"- 
di»nlal.  go  without  the  ordinary  comforts 
ai'd  even  neceaBltles  to  send  their  cblU 
jdren  through  some  college  or  universltT, 
I  for  they  are  convinced  through  reading, 
attending  lectures,  listening  to  orator* 
j^nd  scholastic  acquaintances  that  a  dl- 
T>loma  from  one  of  these  universities  or 
higher  institutions  of  learning  Is  a 
imagnet,  charm  or  shimmerer  which  will 
jlnsure  business  success,  wealth,  social 
position  and  happiness,  yhereas  tho 
facts  are  precisely  contrary." 

Can  you  tell  me  what  .i  "shimmerer" 
|ls?  I  have  looked  for  the  word  In  Web- 
ister's  and  the  Standard,  but  do  not  find 
jit.  Can  It  be  (oh,  unworthy  thought!) 
that  Mr.  Engstrom  means  "chlmaera," 
'and  has  taken  liberties  In  orthography 
and  orthoepy  according  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  free-born  American 
citizen?  It  seems  to  nie  upon  a  second 
reading  that  Mr.  1'vngstroin  might  have 
meant  "shibboleth."  (See  Judges,  xll,  6.) 

RODERICK  RANDOM. 
Hampton,  N.  H.  , 

The  Educational  Times,  ptiblished 
in  England,  maintained  in  the  num- 
ber for  June  that  Shakespeare's 
plays  should  be  as  clear  and  delight- 
ful to  English-speaking  audiences 
<i9  thev  are  to  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans in  translations. 

The    writer    is    evidently  unac- 
quainted with  recent  French  trans- 
lations in  which  curious  liberties  are 
taken  -with  the  text,  so  muci*  «o  that 
in  certain  instances    even  French 
critics  have  protested.    There  is  a 
remarkably    good    translation  by 
Marcel  Schwob  of  "Hamlet";  Maet- 
erlinck's version  of  "Macbeth"  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  could  be  made  if 
fidelity  is  to  be  valued,  but  the  trans- 
llations  of  other  plays  produced  by 
|Gemier  are  far  from  giving  an  idea 
lof  the  original  text.    The  transla- 
tion by  Pourtales  of  "Measure  for 
Measure"  for  the  performances  at 
the    Comedie    des  Champs-Elysees 
last  month  is  praised  by  the  well- 
equipped  Mr.  Martial  Teneo:  "trans- 
lated   with    a,    filial    respect  and 
neither  adapted,  pulled  out  of  shape, 
nor  brought  up  to  date."   To  go  back 
to   the    Educational    Times,  which 
wishes  the  plays  in  no  "strange  and 
antiquated  attire,"  but  in  "transla- 
tions into  the  vernacular,  every  word 
of  which  is  intelligible  to  the  aver- 
age playgoer." 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  VER- 
NACULAR 
The  Manchester  Guardian  makes 
in(x:k  of  this  wish.  "You  see  what  it 
points  to — joins  calling  Prince 
Hqnry  'old  bean';  Hamlet's  mother 
remonstrating  with  him  in  the  lithe, 
nervous  English  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero — 'You  can't  take  up  this  ex- 
traordinary position  toward  me 
without  affording  me  the  fullest  ex- 
planation,' etc. ;  Mr.  Justice  Silence's 
answer  of  'Thereafter  as  they  be'  to 
Mr.  Justice  Shallow's  inquiry,  'How 
a  score  of  ewes  now?'  illuminated 
and  enlivened  by  conversion  into 'the 
present  market  price  of  ewes  varies 
jin  direct  proportion  to  their  quality,' 
j  or  some  such  nugget  of  modem  Eng- 
ilish  undeflled.  *  *  *  "We  might 
'  soon  have  some  monstrous  witty 
fellow  giving  a  consciously  and 
proudly  modern  turn  to  good  Shake- 
sperian  phrase — 'Some  enigma,'  'My 
sacred  aunt!'  and  the  like.  Pres- 
ently the  modernizer  would  be  mod- 
ernizing characters  and  social 
usages  as  well  as  terms,  and  we 
might  have  the  Roman  general's  'I 
have  yet  room  for  six  scotches  more' 
facetiously  rendered  interesting  to 
the  modern  ear  by  some  reference  to 
the  works  of  Mr.  Johnnie  Walker," 
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PLAINNESS,    NOT    OBSCURITY,  IS 
LOST 

Guardian  Insists  that  the  grreatest  dif- 
ference between  Shakespeare's  dialogue 
and  that  of  a  popular  nnodern  drama  is 
that  Shakespeare  is  much  the  simpler 
Of 'the  two.  "Few  characters  in  modem 
Plays  say  such  lucid  things  as  Men  have 
di4d  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.'  or  The 
time  has  been  that,  when  the  brains 
were  out.  the  man  would  die.  and  there 
an  end  '  It  Is  not  obscurity,  but  plain- 
ness that  our  contemporary  drama  has 
lost '  and  its  speech  is.  as  often  as  not 
Huffy  or  turbid  with  half-understood 
borrowings  from  the  Poly«>'"fbic  jar- 
gons of  popular  science;  sometimes  it  is 
like  the  oratory  at  a  Communist  con- 
ference, where  nearly  all  the  words  are 
long  and  nearly  all  the  nouns  abstract 
If  ihakespeare.  again.  Is  comparatively 
out  of  fashion  now.  the  best  of  quite 
modern  plays  are  comparatively  out  of 
fashion  along  with  him  .o"^ 
can  we  see  Mr.  M^^^"*^'* «  ^^"'.^^.r, 
(Jalsworthy's  'Silver  Box.'  Mr.  Shaw  s 
^ohn  BuU^  Other  Island.'  or  Sir  James 
Barrle's  'Admirable  Crichton'  in  Man- 

"^T^e^  Guardian  adds  that  It  is  precisely 
•the  antique  beauty  of  Shakespeare's' 
Jn^ie  and  the  lovely  measures  to 
which  it  moves"  that  draws  many  of 
I^e  humbler  playgoers  to  the  theatre. 

"What  reason  is  there  to  think  that  a 
broken-backed    play    like   the  'Wmt^v 
Tale"  or    a   sprawling   melodrama  of 
Itny  murders  like  'Richard  lH"  would 
S^lw^  all  If  there  were  any  tampering 
tith  that  part  of  either 
nerfecf     Such  a  plot  as  that  of  the 
^Merchant  of  Venice.'  such  a  denouement 
i:  thn t  of  ■       You  Like  lit.'  such  a 
.^,t  dsmlf  me'  as  the  "Taming  ofJ.e 
Bhrew'  would  look  pretty  poor  in  mod- 
em  Tyes  If  there  were  merely  lucid 
rZlenx   dialogue   to    make    them  go 
STm.'  as  Goldsmith's  ^^^r  say^^  °  I 
courso   It   Is  all   proposed   for  Shake 
^p^r^'s  own  sake     All  violences  tha 
are  done  to  him  always  are.    But  be 
?ore  the  new  plan  Is  tried  on  a  stage  It 
might  be  well-if  his  injunction  against 
meddling  with  his  bones  matters  as  lit- 
nras  his  text-to  put  his  skeleton  into 
a Vazed  coffin  and  see  what  It  does  on 
thf  first  night.    It  it  does  not  rotate 
t'Jo'lenUy  on^ts  longitudinal  ax>s,  the 
the    picturesque   expression  commonly 
used  in  such  cases  had  better  be  dropped 
altogether;  for  no  Incivility  will  ever 
make  a  deceased  author  do  anything. 

MANSFIELD  AS  AN  AMATEUR 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

•Tgaize"  Is  always  interesting  and  read 
bj  me  with  pleasure,  but  he  was  "a 
Ifttlo  ofT'  when  he  said  that  at  an  ama- 
teur performance  at  the  old  Globe  The- 
atre Richard  Mansfield  "played  a  com- 
paratively minor  role  in  'Rip  Van  Win- 
kle '  '"  "Baize"  may  have  seen  Mansfield 
In  an  amateur  show  at  the  old  Globe, 
but  It  was  In  "School"  performed  by  the 
Buskin  Club. 

The  critics  of  the  day  had  lots  of  lun 
■with  Mansfield,  who  had  asked  the  news- 
-iper  men  to  criticize  the  show  as  If  it 
d  been  done  by  real  actors.  They  did, 
tut  they  were  very  kind  to  the  real  ama- 
*«tirs. 

1  Inclose  the  two  programs.       f.  u. 

Boston.  . 

Mansfield  took  the  part  of  Beau  Farm- 
tosh  in  Robertson's  "School"  when  the 
<  imedy  w-as  performed  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  9,  1876, 
r  v  the  Buskin  Club,  for  the  benefit  of 
9  New  England  and  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
;als.  G.  C.  Munzig  took  the  part  of 
Jack  Poyntz.  The  comedians  were  all  of 
the  male  sex:  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Jones, 
t  Q.  Robinson,  S.  Harry  Hooper.  H. 
^Vainwrlfi^it,  E.  C  Staawood  (BellA). 


Train  (Nicholas),  T.  Hf.  Boorman  (Hud- 
son). S.  H.  Hooper  (Cockles),  G.  C. 
Munzig  (Hendrick  Vedder),  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Binney  (Grelchen),  Mabel  Knight  (Lit- 
tle Meenle),  Mrs.  C.  L.  Tllden  (Meenie 
Van  Winkle),  Miss  Walcot  (Katchen), 
Master  Fred  Williams  (Little  Hen- 
drick). F.  H.  Sargent.  S.  A.  Bent  and 
C.  D.  Walnwright  were  also  in  the  cast. 
The  stage  manager  was  Arthur  H.  Dodd. 
Clarence  S.  Ward  was  the  treasurer.! 
An  orchestra  led  by  John  C.  Mullaly; 
played  Riviere's  overture.  "Rlp  Vani 
Winkle":  a  selection  from  Gounod's; 
"Faust,"  Soedermann's  Swedish  Wed- 
ding March  and  Vieuxtemps's  Reverie.  ; 


;->nry  J.  Train  (Naomi).  J.  M.  Betton 
Mrs.  Sutcllfte).  C.  D.  Walnwright.  F. 

i;   Downes.  John  Hooper.  Fred  Wright, 

M    MasforroU.   John   Mlssrooii.  Charles 

r  Steedman.  Charles  E.  Sampson.  G.  H. 
Vetherell  and  Albert  Watson.  Arthur 
heney   was   then    the   proprietor  and 

:  ana^er  of  the  Globe. 
The  performance  of  "Rip  Van  W  Inkle 

i  .ok  place  "with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
loseph  Jefferson."  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
a  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  19.  1878.  The 
l.eatre  was  "k-indly  loaned"  by  Mr.  John 
-retson  for  the  performance  was  "in 
.d  of 'the  American  Society  for  the 
'Olevation  of  fne  Stage."  indorsed  by 
•His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 

Thomas  Hughes  of  the  English  society." 
There  was  an  "honorary  committee"  of 
patrons:  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
his  honor  the  mayor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Aludpe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Cheney, 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  FieWs,  Mrs. 
William  Ainory.  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Lodge, 
.Mrs.  S.  B.  Schleslnger,  James  Freeman 
Clarke  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"P.  D."  asks  in  his  letter  to  The  Her- 
ald: "Vk'hatever  became  of  the  efforts 
to  elevate  the  stage?  Certainly  the. 
•society'  for  elevation  that  got  the  not 
proceeds  of  this  show  had  good  name;'- 
among  its  •indorsers."  " 

Among  the  comedians  who  took  part 
in  this  performance  of  "Rlp  Van  Win- 
kle" were  William  Richardson  (Rip) 
Parkman-  Dexter   (Derrick).   Henry  J. 


BROOKE   AND  FECHTER 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  mention  of  G.  V.  Brooke  In  the 
reminiscences  of  th6  Cork  Theatre  pub- 
lished in  The  Sunday  Herald  two  weeks 
ago  brought  to  my  mind  the  stirring 
times  In  the  theatrical  world  of  London 
during  the  last  engagement  of  that  pop- 
ular actor  In  the  mid  60's.  Brooke  had 
before  my  time  been  a  great  favorite, 
but  for  some  reason,  probably  for  that 
referred  to  in  the  sketch,  had  somewhat 
fallen  from  grace  and  had  been  absent 
for  some  years,  chiefly  in  Australia,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  but  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  London  was  extensively  billed 
with  announcements  of  a  big  Shake- 
spearian revival  with  Brooke  as  the 
star,  "Othello"  being  especially  feat- 
ured as  one  of  his  greatest  roles. 

At  this  time  Fechter  was  at  the  peak 
of  his  popularity,  having  captured  Lon- 
don  with    "Ruy   Bias,"    "The  Dukes 
Motto,"  etc.    He  now  startled  theatre- 
goers  by  announcing  his  intention  of 
playing  Shakespearian  parts.   His  Ham- 
let aroused  a  good  deal  of  rather  bitter  | 
criticism,  many  scoffing  at  the  Idea  of  j 
a  foreigner  with  a  decided  accent  pre-  , 
suming  to  interpret  the  immortal  bard's 
works,  and  especially  sneering  at  his 
I  new  "business"  and  innovations,  such 
as  wearing  a  blond  wig.    Fechter  had 
many  admirers,   however,   who  loudly 
commended  him,  among  them  Dickens. 

When  Brooke  was  advertised  to  give 
"Othello,"  Fechter  surprised  the  thea-i 
tregoing  world  by  announcing  that  he 
also  would  give  the  play.  He  adopted 
a  plan,  afterwards  followed  by  others, 
of  playing  Othello  one  night  and  lago 
the  next,  alternating  with  the  leading 
man,  who,  I  think,  was  named  Ryder, 
a  capable  actor  of  those  days.  Therel 
was  great  controversy  over  this  dual| 
presentation;  the  papers  were  fu" 
discussion  on  the  subject.  The  older[ 
school  favored  Brooke  and  spoke  of  his, 
powerful  acting  and  eloquent  declama-, 
tlon.  which  the  other  set  derided  as 
rant  and  bluster.  It  became  quite  the 
thing  to  attend  the  performances  of 
both  men.  I  don't  think  Brooke  played 
lago,  though  he  may  have  done  so. 

A  most  amusing  skit  was  brought 
out  at  the  Strand,  then  the  home  of 
burlesque,  entitled  "The  Rival  Othellos, 
by  H  J  Byron,  if  my  memory  Is  not 
at  fault.  In  which  Rogers  and  Clark, 
masters  of  burlesque,   scored  a  great 

Miss  Avonia  Jones,  the  wife  of  Brooke, 
though  that  fact  was  not  known  in 
London  till  Brooke's  tragic  death,  was 
then  playing  a  successful  engagement 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  a  revival  of 
"Green  Bushes,"  in  which  she  took  the 
part  of  the  deceived  Indian  maiden. 

The  critics  who  objected  to  anybody 
with  a  foreign  accent  assuming  to  play 
Shakespeare  got  quite  a  setback  when 
Stella  completely  captured  London  with 
her  rendering  of  Juliet. 

When  Brooke  played  Othello  at  Drury 
Lane  in  September,  1853,  Henry  Morley 
wrote:  "It  Is  a  pity  that  he  should  pre- 
fer to  play  Shakespeare— for  which  he 
is  as  little  qualified  as  the  company 
engaged  to  support  hinri— rather  than 
a  good,  ranting,  roaring  melodrama, 
which  he  would  play  admirably."  Fech- 
ter first  played  Othello  in  London  in 
October,  1851:  lago  in  March,  1862.  Mor- 
ley thought  his  lago  far  better  than  his 
Othello  and  even  his  Hamlet. — Ed. 


I  Ttvette  Meredith  and  Clifford  Armlsted 
I  are  In  the  midst  of  "Helen  Misbehaves," 
a  plcturlzatlon  of  Homer's  "Iliad." 

I        STRAVINSKY'S  NEW  OPERA 

(By  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
London  Times.) 
THE  NEW  STRAVINSKY  one-act 
opera-comique,  "Mavra,"  poem  by 
Kokhno,  -  after  Pushkin,  scenery  and 
costumes  by  Leopold  Survage.  which 
was  produced  at  the  Opera  recently, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  greatly  Im- 
pressed the  audience,  and  Is  not  likely 
to  add  to  the  fame  of  Its  composer. 

The  work  was  sung  in  Russian,  and 
the  plot  is  apparently  the  old  one  of 
'  the  lover  (In  this  case  a  dashing  hu«^ 
sar)  being  introduced  into  his  mistress's 
house,  disguised  as  a  servant,  only  to 
be  detected  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
ness  by  the  female  guardians  of  the 
girl,  who  succeed  In  bringing  about  the 
hero'q    discomfiture.     Stravinsky  has 


FILMING  THE  CLASSICS 


treated  his  subject  In  a  burlesque  man- 
ner, but  has  failed  to  make  a  really 
amusing  burlesque.  He  employs  an  or- 
chestra in  which  brass  instruments  pre- 
dominate, the  wood-wind  practically  re- 
placing the  violins,  of  which  there  are 
only  two  In  the  score,  as  against  the 
usual  strength  of  'cell!  and  double- 
basses.  The  work,  however.  Is  lightly 
scored,  and  contains  none  of  the  har- 
monic audacities  usually  associated  with  ^ 
the  name  of  the  composer  of  the  "Sacre 
du  Printemps."  The  voices  sing  con- 
ventional solos  and  ensembles,  supported 
for  the  most  part  by  a  "tum-tum"  ac- 
companiment on  the  brass,  reminis- 
cent of  a  military  band  in  the  park 
playing  a  "popular"  number.  Coming 
as  it  did  between  two  undoubted  mas- 
terpieces—the "Sacre"  and  "Petruchla" 
—"Mavra"  made  the  program  resem- 
ble an  inverted  sandwich— i.  e.,  a  piece 
of  bread  between  two  pieces  of  meat. 

M.  Sur%age's  setting  was  of  a  pleas- 
ing simplicity— walls  and  floor  treated 
as  inclined  planes,  with  furniture  partly 
real  and  partly  painted.  Thus  by  a 
charming  synthesis  and  commendable 
economy  of  material  the  two  real  chairs 
were  grouped  round  a  painted  tabic, 
under  which  sat  imperturably,  upright 
and  facing  the  audience,  the  most  placid 
of  painted  gray  cats,  looking  very  like 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  stuff  toys 
which  stand  upright  by  themselves.  But 
even  the  scenery  could  not  prevent  the 
music  from  seeming  dull. 

MARTIAL  TENEO  WRITES 
OF  THE  THEATRE   IN.  PARIS 

(London  Daily  Telegraph) 
SOME  PEOPLE  HESITATE  at  noth- 
ing.  M.  Ernest  Gulraud  is  one  of  them. 
Without  trying  to  And  out  why  Balzac's 
"Vautrin"   crashed   heavily   before,  he 
has  put  on  a  new  "Vautrin"  into  which 
the  Comedie  Fi-ancalse  has  tried  to  in- 
stil some  life.   But  the  formidable  char- 
acter of  the  convict  Jacques  Collin,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Vautrin,   takes  so 
great  a  place  in  the  work  of  that  abound- 
ing genius,  Balzac,  cannot  be  reduced 
to  stage  proportions.    This  bandit  is  a 
kind   of   superman;    so   he    cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  boards.  Besides,  M.  Gul- 
raud's   attempt   lacks   confidence.  His 
play  consists  of  a  series  of  diverse  ex- 
ploits,  of  incidents  well   put  together: 
but  the  spirit  of  Balzac  Is  rarely  present 
In  th?m.    However,  thanks  to  a  quite 
original  setting,  the  enow  is  Interesting. 
It  gives  an   admirable   picture  of  the 
fashionable  Paris  of  ISiO  or  so,  with  Its 
opera  ball,  for  which  M.  Raymond  Char- 
pentier  has  orchestrated  some  dances 
of  the  time.  M.  Feraudy  Is  a  great  actor; 
all  the  same,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
make  of  Vautrin  a  superhuman  figure; 
he  has  made  him  a  brave  and  fatherly 
old  gentleman  rather  than  a  redoubt- 
able bandit.  The  Rubempre  of  M.  Fres- 
nay  is  a  rather  dull  young  man  who 
1  might  have  escaped  from  De  Mussel's 
"Nuits."   Mile.  Ventura,  who  acts  better 
than  she  dances,  makes  of  Esther  Gob- 
seks  a  kind  of  sentimental  figurine  after 
Gavarnl.    When  the  play  is  done  you 
have  seen  many  amusing  sketches,  but 
not  a  single  truly  Balzacian  figure. 


(Trom  F.  F.  V.'s  Column  In  tie  New  Yorit 
Tribune.) 

LnMan  GMh  and  Wallace  Held  •will  be  »*?n 
In  "The  Fatal  Marriage."  •  screen  adnpta- 
tlon  of  Tennyson's  poem,  "Enoch  Arden.  - 
The  Tribune. 

IF  THE  MOVIES  INSIST  on  filming 
the  classics  let  'em,  we  say.  But,  If 
they  are  going  to  change  the  original 
titles  as  well  as  everything  else,  how  Is 
the  spectator  ever  going  to  Identify  the 
film  play?  Maybe  that  Is  not  necessary, 
though.  And  we  are  certain  that  "The 
Fatal  Marriage"  has  things  to  recom- 
mend It  as  a  title* that  "Enoch  Arden 
has  not.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time,  we 
suppose,  before  we  read  the  following: 

Fritzl  Dolores  and  Montague  Arbuth- 
not  have  completed  their  super-film. 
"Madness  and  Matricide."  a  photoplay 
based  on  Shakespeare's  drama,  "Ham- 
let " 

Lily  de  Lys  and  Peyton  Mainwartng 
are  to  appear  In  the  cinema  feature  of  [ 
the  century,  "Sin's  Sinkhole,"^  a  film 
production  of  Dante's  "Inferno. 

Beatrice  Van  Rensselaer  and  Guy  de 
Mont  are  at  -work  upon  "Sold  to  Satan,  ' 
a    screen    version    of    Goeth's  play, 

1    OUvia  X^ve  and  Tancred  Delaine  will 
be  seen  next  week  in  "Lustful  Lucifer," 
I  ^  motion  picture  inspired  by  Mvlton  s 
I  'Paradise  Lost." 


THE  RUSSIAN   BALLET  has  given 

rise  to  a  fever  of  intellectual  snobbery 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  Incurable. 
However,  M.  Stravinsky  Is  doing  all  he 
can  .to  disgust  us  -with  these  annual 
manifestations.  His  latest  -work,  "Le 
Renard,"  which  has  Just  been  played  at 
the  Opera,  Is  a  pretext  for  a  parody  of 
the  little  opera  ballets  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  fox  of  the  legend,  under 
various  disguises,  lies  in  wait  for  the 
cock.  The  latter  would  fall  a  victim 
each  time  to  his  astute  foe  If  the  cat 
and  the  stag  did  not  pull  him  out  of 
danger.  Is  this  a  ballet?  No— it  is  a 
burlesque  scene,  in  which  the  orchestra, 
reduced  to  14  instruments.  Is  supported 
by  the  singing  of  MM.  Fabert,  Dubois, 
Narcon  and  Mathieu.  Frantic  gyra- 
tions, an  unintelligible  text,  and  the 
calling  In  of  singers  to  re-enforce  the 
dancers— all  this  reeks  of  the  inten- 
tional queernesE,  the  need  to  offer  some- 
thing new.  to  astonish  If  not  to  please- 
M  Stravinsky  Is  an  original  virtuoso, 
it  Is  certain;  but  Is  disconcerting  the 
public  the  right  method  of  conquer- 
ing it?   

AT  THE  THEATRE  DES  CAPU- 
CINES  M.  Tristan  Bernard,  trying  to 


get  out  of  the  province  which  he  has 
created  for  himself  In  the  theatre  of 
today,  has  taken  the  ■wrong  turning. 
His  comedy,  "Ce  que  Ton  dit  aux 
femmes,"  Is  so  full  of  attempts  at  psy- 
chology that  his  usual  imaginative^ 
qualities  are  stifled.  Hence  come  a  cu- 
rious lightness,  slowness,  and  Indeci- 
sion which  give  to  his  three  acts  a; 
marked  and  undeniable  weakness.  Her- 
son,  who  has  been  betrayed  in  the  past 
by  Pemissier,  urges  his  nephew  in  his 
turn  to  betray  his  rival  with  the  young 
second  w,lfe  whom  he  has  Just  married. 
But  Henri  loves  Lucette,  Pemlssler's 
daughter.  He  Is  even  engaged  to  her. 
But  that  does  not  matter.  After  tri- 
umphing over  the  easy  virtues  of  the 
new  Mme.  Pemissier,  he  will  marry 
the  girl  he  loves.  Some  pretty  and 
subtly-conceived  scenes  are  not  enough 
to  save  the  piece,  which  misses  fire,  and 
is  upheld  only  by  the  strength  ,ot  the 
acting,  although  the  protagonists.  Mile, 
Jeanne  Provost  and  M.  Paul  Bernard, 
are  out  of  their  element. 


OPERATIC  CARMENSj  FORCE  OF 
TRADITION;  WITH  A  FEW  MUSIC 
NOTES 

MISS    PHYLLIS    ARCHIBALD  won 

popular   success   as  Carmen,   and  the 
success  was  deserved,  for  her  vivacity 
of  gait  and  gesture,  her  singing  and 
understanding  of  the  emotional  possi- 
bilities of  the  lovely  melodies  of  Bizet 
made  her  a  very  persuasive  Interpreter 
of  this  great  part.    It  was  often  excel- 
lent, and  yet  there  -were  one  or  two 
moments  when  one  asked.  Is  this  Car- 
men?— not  in  sorrow  or  In  anger,  but 
in  pure  surprise  that  so  intelligent  an 
artist   as   Miss   Archibald    should  be 
guilty  of  so  palpable  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  psychology  of  this  most  fas- 
cinating  character.     Of    course,  Miss 
Archibald   has   tradition   on   her  side. 
The  Infinite  majority  of  the  singers  who 
have  appeared  in  this  part  have  made 
of  Carmen  a  creature  of  wild  Impulses, 
as  familiar  with  a  stiletto  as  with  the 
customs  officers  who  are  on  the  look- 
out for  her  friends,  Dancairo  and  com- 
pany, at  the  frontier — In  short.  Carmen 
of  the  story.    But  an  opera  is  the  com- 
bined product  of  more  than  one  element. 
The  story  Is  merely  the  skeleton  of  the 
opera.    "The  visible,  tangible  element  Is 
given  by  the  music,  and  the  music  of 
Bizet  Is  a  much  subtler  thing  than  the 
story  of  Merlmee.    That  Is  the  reason 
why  the  opefa  Is  infinitely  more  popular 
than  the  tale.    The  wild  gypsy  has  be- 
come a  prototype.    The  French  strain 
in   her   blood   has   become   more  pro- 
nounced.    The    sudden    Impulses,  the 
fickleness,  the  waywardness  remain,  but 
they  are  cloaked  over  by  charm  and 
gracp.    She  has  learned  the  French  ver- 
sion  of    a    Habanera — Infinitely  more 
languorous,  more  bewitching  than  the 
original.    She  claims  kinship— In  virtue 
of   the    music — ^\vith   all   the  enchant- 
resses of  history  and   literature— high 
and   low — Cleopatra,   Fiammetta,  Mar- 
got,     Ninon    de    L'Enclos,  Millamant. 
Now   Miss   Archibald    was  admirable 
when  she  allowed  her  musical  Instinct 
to  guide  her,   when,   in  fact,  she  fell 
herself  completely   under  the   spell  of 
Bizet's   melodies.     But   when  she  left 
this  infallible  guide  for  the  traditional 
acting  of  the  gypsy  girl,  there  were  In 
the  by-play  elements  which  we  found 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  finer  and 
more  completely  satisfying  characteris- 
tics of  bar  interpretatioot  Moreover^ 
even  if  there  were  evidence  that  »jar- 
men  had  a  habit  of  kicking  her  oppo- 
nents, if  we  were  sure  that  she  loved 
to  upset  the  band  by  beating  her  tam- 
bourine much  faster  than  the  tempo  of 
the  music  implies,  even  if  there  were 
trustworthy  and  ocular  witnesses  to  all 
this — would  It  be  worth  while,  or,  in- 
deed, advisable,  to  repeat  those  actions 
on  the  stage?    Surely  not.    But  Miss 
Archibald's  performance,  if  not  perfect, 
yet  promised  a  great  deal,  for  its  faults 
were   undoubtedly  due  to  immaturity. 
Time  and  experience  will  easily  mend  It 

all- 
Mrs.  Pablo  Casals  gave  a  song  recital 
in  London  last  month.  Her  voice,  said 
the  Times,  "is  in  two  separate  halves, 
which  have  little  connection  with  each 
other:  the  upper,  of  penetrating  and  at 
times  shrill  tone  •  •  *  and  it  is  un- 
der reasonable  control;  the  lower  half 
was  useful  in  quiet  moments,  but  very 
uncertain  " 

Walter  Rummel.  pianist.  "The  great 
thing  was  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
argument  We  unbuttoned  our  coats  to 
the  sun.  not  to  the  wind.  He  offered 
some  explanations  in  the  program  as 
to  -n'hat  the  music  means  to  him— in 
virtue  of  what  he  plays  it  so  well.  The 
particular  explanation  may  be  what  It 
win.  but  we  certainly  like  his  playing 
the  more  for  knowing  that  he  has  one 
that  satisfies  himself,  and  that  he 
means  it.  If  he  likes  to  leave  the 
scaffold-poles  standing,  we  can  still 
look  through  them  and  see  that  the 
building  Is  a  fine  one." 

A  note  to  Mr.  Rummel's  program  in- 
vited pianists  to  "live  Seltridges,  .sky- 
scrapers, mitrailleses  and  IBO  horse- 
power." * 

FREDERICK  LAMOND,  PIANIST,  he 
once  visited  Boston,  "presents  his  Bee- 
thoven through  a  sort  of  antl-sentl- 
mental  sieve  of  his  own."  The  Dally 
Telegraph  said  that  Beethoven's  •'curl- 


ously  mc  .ui.i.Tlnt  F^iita.-io  m  G  .Minor 
had  In  U  about  as  much  fantasy  afl  « 
parallelogram." 

A  choir  of  1300  working  girls  hroueht 
lofcther  from  all  parts  of  I/ondon  and 
hoyond  It  by  the  National  Orffanlz.atlon 
of  Olrls'  Clubs,  sang:  In  the  Albert  Hall 
laat  month  folk-songs  and  other  songs 
In  unison,  part  songs  for  two  and  three 
voices  and  rounds  for  various  numbers 
of  voices  up  to  nino.  "They  sang 
ihroughout  with  remarkable  refinement, 
.\ot  with  no  mincing  hulf-heartedness." 
At  a  concert  In  the  Crystal  Palace  3500 
■hoolboy  and  girl  violinists  took  part, 
i'liero  were  two  sub-conductors  In  the 
wings. 

A  collection  Is  being  made  throughout 
Saxony  for  a  fund  for  a  monument  In 
honor  of  Arthur  Nlklsch  to  be  placed 
over  his  tomb  In  a  little  park. 

We  counted  the  number  of  concert* 
ani»ounce<i  for  one  week  in  London  last 
month:  Monday,  4;  Tuesday,  6;  Wednes- 
day, 1;  Thursday,  6;  Friday,  S;  Satur- 
day, 3—23  In  all.  This  was  the  last 
week  of  the  British  national  opera  com- 
pany's season  at  Covent  Garden. 

Paul  Liudlkar.  once  a  valued  member 
of  the  Boston  opera  company,  has  been 
taking  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs  In  per- 
formances of  "The  Masterslngers"  in 
Italian  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs 
Blysees  In  Pa;rl3.  "The  most  remark- 
'able  voice  of  the  company,"  says  the 
London  Times,  "belongs,  perhaps,  to 
31gnorina  Ada  Sari,  whose  perfect  exe- 
cution of  the  virtuoso  part  of  Roslna  in 
the  'Barber  of  Seville'  was  remarkable, 
so  pure  were  the  highest  of  her  notes, 
so  liquid  her  trills  and  'roulades.'  bo 
absolutely  Just  her  Intonation,  and  so 
finished  and  easy  her  production.  Such 
singing  cannot  often  be  heard  today, 
and  probably  not  at  all  outside  Italy. 
The  company  has  also  given  'Parsifal,' 
'Lohengrin'  and  'Tristam  and  Isolde.'  " 

Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet":  It  is 
cle*rly  Impossible  for  Juliet  to  preserve 
a  dignified  air  while  the  chorus  sings  to 
her,  "Ah!  she  Is  charming."  No  sensi- 
tive or  sensible  woman  can  help  looking 
|self-consclou3  In  hearing  herself  praised 
in  so  crude  a  fashion.  And  Romeo  has 
much  to  do  to  persuade  us  that  he  is 
not  a  somewhat  weary  Faust,  trying  to 
live  over  again  the  experience  of  his 
young  days.  That  he  is  thinking  of 
MarguerKe  while  courting  Juliet  we 
know — from  the  Ititernal  evidence  of  the 
music,  and  perhaps  thoughts  of  Valen- 
tine cross  his  mind  as  he  touches  the 
s-wx>rd   of   Capulet.     The    sfnging  was 

ery  good  on  the  part  of  Miss  Maude 

ellson — Juliet,     whom     the  program 

ailed  Julia,  a  shade  better  than  Mary 
\nn— end  Mr.  Perry  as  Romeo  sang 
'  ith  force  and  conviction.  Able,  as 
isual,  Mr.  Kingsley  Lark  (Mercutlo— In 
program  Mercato)  Mr.  Frederick  Clen- 
don  (Capulet— whom  this  same  author- 
ity Galliclsed  into  Capule),  and  Mr. 
Randall  Stevens  (Duke  of  Verona). — 
London  Dally  Telsgraph. 

PERSONAL 

"National  homage"  was  paid  Gabriel 
Faure  at  the  Sorbonne  on  June  20. 

Theodore  Dubois,  as  composer  and 
■eacher,  has  been  awarded  by  the  Acad- 

my  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  the  Jean  Ray- 
naud prize  of  f.10,000. 

Eugen  d' Albert  ham  been  giving  piano 
recitals  In  Italy. 

"Ugo  and  Parisina"  Is  the  title  of  a 
new  opera  by  Olaoomo  Oreflce. 

Franco  Alfano  is  at  work  on  an  opera, 
"Aucassln  and  Nicoledte." 

Adolphe  Brisson,  on  occount  of  his 
health,  has  resigned  his  position  as  dra- 
matic critic  of  Le  Tempes,  Paris,  which 
he  has  held  since  1903.  Andre  Kivolre 
succeeds  him. 

Joseph  Bonnet  has  been  giving  organ 
recitals  at  Salnt-Eustache,  Paris. 

Mascagnl  conducted  opera  at  the 
Colon,  Buenos  Ayres,  last  month. 

A.  A.  Milne  wrote  a  "Grand  Giggle 
Drama"  for  Sir  Gerald  Du  Maurlel's 
Theatrical  Garden  Fete.  The  shocker 
was  entitled,  "Berlud,  Unlimited." 
Among  the  obnoxious  characters  are 
Henry  Glumph,  managing  director  of 
the  company  in  whose  office  the  scene 
l3  laid.  For  a  five-pound  note  he  will 
remove  a  maiden  aunt  In  whose  will 
your  name  figures  prominently.  A 
mother-in-law  will  cost  you  a  tenner, 
the  difficulty  o^  sending  her  bj'-bye 
being  correspondingly  greater." 

Georges  Carpentier  arrived  In  Lon- 
don last  week  to  begin  work  in  a  new 
film.  The  action  is  laid  in  the  middle 
of  the  ISih  century.  He  plays  a  "seri- 
ous Aod  romftattc"  not  a  pusUistlc  part. 

Marie  Tempest  is  returning  to  Lon- 
|on  aJter  some  years  passed  in  Africa 
id  Asia. 


WHEN    IT'S    IN    THE  MOVIES 

om  the   Chicago   Tribune  commenting 
on  news  Items  in  that  Journal.) 
MR.  DAVID  WARK  GRIFFITH  stage 
lanaged  the  nxarines  who  re-enacted 
|ie  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Picture — Gen.  Pi<dcett  moves  his  troops 
t  to  attack. 

■Subtitle — "England  expects  every  man 
)  do  his  duty." 

Picture — The  Union  soldiers  dig  in- 
encliments  as  Gen.  Meade  strolls 
mong  them. 

Subtitle — "I  propose  to  fight  It  ovt}.  on 
>ls  line  if  It  takes  all  summer." 
Picture:    Jefferson  Davis  rides  up  and 
ikes  command  of  Pickett's  brigade  and 

aves  a  battleflag. 


..I,  1  ijii't  rire,  nven,  ur.'.'.i 

»lc  tlio  whites  of  their  eyes  !" 

I^lctures — The  union  troops  are  fleeing 
In  utter  rout  when  Gen.  Grant  drops 
from  a  balloon  and  the  soldiers  crowd 
tiround  him  singing. 

Subtitle — 
"When  asked  what  state  he  halls  from, 

Our  sole  reply  shall  be: 
He  comes  from  Appomattox 

And  Its  glorious  apple  tree." 

Picture — The  confedi^rates  swarm  over 
the  Union  breastworks  when  President 
Lincoln  appears  and  speaks  of  the  fight- 
ing armies. 

Subtitle — "Let  us  have  peace  !" 

Picture — President  Lincoln,  Gen.  Grant, 
Gen.  Lee.  President  Davis,  Gen.  Long- 
Street  and  the  two  armies  shakes  hands, 
and  standing  in  lino  repeat  these  words: 

Subtitle — "Liberty  and  union,  one  and 
nseparabie,  now  and  forever." 

^NATURAL  MUSIC":    AN  EXAMPLE 
FROM   FRANCE:  PAUL  DUPIN. 

(li.  C  Colles  In  the  London  Times.) 
NOT  LONQ  AQO  M.  Andre  Coeuroy 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  little  book  called 
"La  Muslque  Francaise  Moderne,"  which 
contains  character  sketches  of  15 
French  composers,  with  portraits  and 
facsimiles  of  their  mu.sloal  handwrit- 
ings. Most  of,  them  (the  book  begins 
with  Gabriel  Faure  and  ends  with  Erik 
Satie)  are  fairly  familiar  to  Einglish 
musicians  by  more  or  less  frequent  per- 
formances of  their  -works  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  naturally  turned  with  special 
Interest  to  the  less  familiar  names. 
Among  these  was  Paul  Dupln.  Some  of 
his  music  has  reached  this  country,  but 
I  do  not  remember  having  heard  It  In 
public.  I  have  worked  through  his  two 
sets  of  "Esqulsses  Fugeea"  at  the  piano 
and  found  them  difficult  and  elusive. 
Why  does  not  someone  play  them  t,o  us? 
I  should  like  particularly  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Harold  Samuel  would  make  of  the 
first  of  the  second  series,  a  Presto  con 
Spirito  which  strikes  me  as  a  wonderful 
piece  of  two-part  writing,  and  (if  privi- 
leged to  choose  the  pianist)  I  should  ask 
Mr.  Harold  Bauer  to  unfold  the  rich 
polyphony  of  the  next  one  (No.  5). 
There  is  also  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings 
which  certainly  has  matter  in  It.  But 
perhaps  the  pianists  and  the  string 
players  will  write  on  Monday  to  say 
that  they  have  played  these  things  years 
ago  (the  trio  is  dated  1911  and  the  piano 
pieces  1913-14),  and  have  been  damned 
by  the  critics  for  doing  it,  and  British 
composers  will  ask  why  this  sudden  in- 
terest in  a  minor  composer  of  France 
when  their  own  masterpieces  are  still 
so  neglected.  And  if  so,  ~l  must  confess 
that  my  interest  was  awakened,  more 
by  what  M.  Coeuroy  had  to  say  about 
Dupln  than  by  my  own  very  partial 
knowledge  of  his  music. 

"Dupln  n'est  pas  une  figure  de  notre 
temps !  11  s'e<8t  trampe  de  slecle." 

That  remark  in  Itself  Is  Intriguing  to 
any  one  who  believes  as  I  do  with  in- 
creasing force  tliat  there  Is  something 
Inherently  WTong  with  the  music  of  our 
time,  particularly  in  the  self-conscious 
sophistication  of  much  whlcli  reaches  us 
from  Paris.   M.  Coeuroy  represents  Du- 


sumptlon  U  Mrong  enough  to  make  me 
want  to  hear  not  only  these  canons,  but 
Dupln'B  ".Symphonle  Populaire,"  his 
opera  "Marcello,"  never  yet  performed, 
and  anything  else  he  may  happen  to 
httve  written. 

NEW    ITALIAN  OPERAS 

(London  Dally  Telegraph) 
MILAN,     FRIDAY— The  committee 
appointed   by  the   Italian   .Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts  to  Judge  the  26  new  operatic 
compositions  of  25  young  composers  was 
i  summoned   to   Rome.     It  consisted  of 
I  Mascagnl,  Puccini,  CIlea,  Mollnarl,  and 
D'Atrl,  and  was  very  embarrassed  In 
Its  choice,  but  it  finally  selected  as  mo.st 
worthy  of  "La  Fiamminga,"  of  Donaudy, 
:  as  a  dignified  dramatic  poem  of  great 
theatrical  effect;  "Principe  e  Nuredda," 
of  Blanchini,   for  Its  decisive  modern 
character  and  style  and  Impressionist 
music;    "I   Compagnacci,"   of   Rlcitelll,  i 
lor  evidence  of  great  lyric  temperament  1 
and  versatility  of  style;  "La  Monacella 
della    Fontana,"     of    Giuseppe     Mule,  i 
which,   although  composed   on  a~very! 
meagre  libretto,   interprets  with  much 
poetry    and    grace    every   verse  with 
highly     .sustained     inspiration.  These 
four  compositions  were  awarded  25,000 
lire  each,  and  an  additional  5000  lire 
for  the  composers'  expenses.    The  com- 
mittee at  the  same  time  gave  honor- 
able  mention   to  the   "Juan  Jose"  of 
Mae-stro  BenvenutI,  and  the  "Petronlo" 
of  Glovanetti.     The  other  19  composi- 
tions were   reviewed  and  freely  criti- 
cised, with  certain  commendation's  for 
each   composer.     Count   Lulgl  Sallna. 
Italy's  most  amiable  and  genial-  com- 
poser of  music  for  children,  who  Is  now 
65  years  of  age,  is  continuing  to  amuse 
the  Italian  infantile  world  with  his  won- 
derful productions  of  operettas  for  chil- 
dren,  his   last  being   "Gino   e   Miml  " 
just  given  at  Regglo  Emilia  with  great 
success.    It  Is  a  children's  operetta  in 
three  scenes,    and   received   a  perfect 
triumph.   Not  only  children  but  grown- 
ups enjoy  Immensely  these  simple  com- 
positions with  light,  bewitching  melo- 
dies.   Count  Sallna  combines  simplicity 
of  art  and  taste  with  facility  of  exe- 
cution, and  is  the  author  of  20  musical 
plays  and  operettas  for  children,  which 
never  seem  to  tire  the  young  folks  of 
Italy. 


EUGENE  GOOSSENS  EXPLAINS  ALL 
ABOUT  THE  MODERN  MANNER 

(H.  H..  in  the  London  Dally  Telegraph) 
IT  WAS  AT  A  meeting  of  The  Here- 
tics In  Cambridge  that  Eugene  Goos- 
sens  put  it  all  In  a  nutshell.  The  ren- 
dezvous was  that  upper  room  over  a 
famous  teashop  where  on  Sunday  even- 
ings undergraduates  and  others  who 
have  once  been  In  that  blissful  stage 
foregather  to  listen  and  discuss.  The 
subject  may  be  anything:  the  Statistical 
Method  in  Economics  and  Politics,  or 
the  Elements  of  Psychotherapy,  or  the 
Development  of  Chinese  Thought;  you 
never  know.  Mr.  Goossens,  whom  the 
Heretics  had  honored  by  Invitation, 
chose  the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart! 
Ijthat  of  contemporary  music,  the  word 
-"modern"  he  dislikes  in  this  connection, 


pin  as  a  man  who  goes  his  own  course,  „„„„„  ,„  ,      ,  ,  ,   

writes  when  he  will  Wnd  as  he  will,  and    f°ljl^  f  'oo  far-reaching,  It  e  _ 

is  in  the  best  sense  a  "popular"  com-    ifJ^^uf '  i^^""^^"';  ^^^''^^ 

poser,  because  his  music  "retrouve  sans  ^Lr°'^^        '  /"''^ 

effort  le  ton  populaire  et  la  nature  vl-    IH^^^Z  ^1.^'°^^  "contempor- 

et  vraie  '•  Can  this  be  true,  espe-  1  l^l'^         '^°""^'  "  excludes  the 

of  a  man  who  writes  canons  and    f^"f-'^'.,'"7.  '"^/"'J^   '^e   moribund  and 

"the  vile,  the  plagiarlstio  and  the  com- 
mercial, the  pedantic  and  the  comic;  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  whittle  down 
the  meaning  of  that  very  generous  word 
to  apply  solely  to  those  musicians 
whose  creative  activities  have  disturbed 


vante 
daily 

who  makes  use  of  the  canonic  form  to 
produce  a  "Journal  intlme"  of  his  pass- 
ing thoughts  and  feelings?  One  sees  that 
it  may  be  when  M.  Coeuroy  allows  the 
composer  to  tell  how  his  canons  come 
into  being.    He  says,  for  example:  "Un 


ami  me  montre  des  ^ues  du  Japon.   Oh    liL^/^C''"  T^^'.^!  "'^^IZ^' 


since  1900  or  thereabouts,  -with  spe 
clal  reference  to  those  who  have  been 
assaulting  the  tonal  system  during  th^ 
last  decade.  (Rhythm  Is  as  yet  un-  / 
ravished.)  It  was  this  whittling-down 
progress  that  brought  Mr.  Goossens  to 
quote  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis's  dictum 
that  art  is  journalism,  art  and  journal- 
ism both  reflecting  the  tendencies  and 
characteristics  of  their  particular  age; 
and  it  was  this  reflection  that  brought 
him  to  his  thesis,  that  music,  to  be  ex- 
the  impulse  comes  the  form  is  ready  to  IZf^Z'  J""^'  all  superfluou.^ 

his  hand.    So  much  modern  music  Is  a  ^1^^^^°'°^^-  ,^"f '  tendency  to 

matter  of  deep  and  serious  consideration  ZV^J^.J^^^.   h   1^  u""^  ^° 
about  matters  of  form.  We  hear  that  ""rf.T  f7  /'       ''^''^^^s.  a  revulsion 
this  form  is  new  and  that,  therefore,  the  '  „nL  nfr,,  Tk^^"'."^, 

music  is  original;  that  this  other  is  ex-  ^'^i^"°*  upon  detail  wh  ch  characterized 

every  production,  artistic  and  otherwise. 


oa  c'est  epatant!  Alors  volla  que  ca 
bouillonne;  alors  volla  que  J  ecris  un 
voyage  au  Japon,  en  Canons.  Une  autre 
fois,  c'etait  a  la  campagne,  je  manque 
ecraser  un  crapaud,  un  pauvre  malheu- 
reux  crapaud.  Ca  me  flche  un  coup;  je 
rentre  chez  moi,  et  crac  vola  un  Canon." 
It  sounds,  perhaps,  a  little  comical, 
even  a  thought  absurd,  but  all  he  means 
is  that  anything,  from  a  picture  of  a 
foreign  land  to  a  squashed  toad,  may 
give  him  the  impulse  to  write,  and  when 


hausted  and  must,  therefore,  be  laid 
aside  for  something  else.  In  one  gener- 
ation a  man  is  praised  for  attempting 
the  biggest  things,  the  sympnony  ann 
the  sonata,  "the  noblest  forms  of  mu- 
sical art";  in  anotlier  for  writing  "emo- 
i  tlonal"  music,  music  which  means  some- 
thing. Just  now  there  is  a  reaction 
from  both  these  ideals,  and  the  result  IS 
a  great  deal  of  music  which  means  noth 
ing  In  particular  and  sedulously  avoids 
any  recognizable  form  or  shape.  The 
studied  adherence  to  a  form  and  the 
studied  disregard  of  it  can  be  alike 
equally  artificial,  and  It  is  artificiality 
which  is  the  canker  In  a  great  deal  of 
the  so-called  modern  music.  But  when 
a  man  finds  that  the  oldest  and  simplest 
of  forms  is  good  enough  for  what  he 
needs  to  say,  and  wants  no  more  than 
his  own  voice  and  those  of  any  friends 
and  relations  who  happen  to  be  handy 
to  perform  what  he  has  written,  one 
begins  to  thinly  that  his  may  be  i 
natural  lousia.  At  ajxy  rata,  the  pre 


of  the  Victorian  era.  Music,  anyhow, 
is  determined  not  to  be  behindhand  in 
pursuing  that  process  of  curtailment  and 
elimination  already  going  on  in  the  sis- 
ter arts  of  painting,  literature  and  the 
drama.  This  gradual  casting  off,  says 
Mr.  Goossens,  can  have  but  one  ulti- 
mate effect — a  strengthening  and  knit- 
ting together  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
composition  and  (an  odd  corollary)  a 
greater  Insistence  on  the  details  of  its 
outstanding  architectural  features. 

Paying  all  due  compliments  to  the 
younger  English  school,  of  which  he  is 
himseif  so  bright  a  luminary,  the  pro- 
tagonist in  this  assembly  of  Heretics 
naturally  dwelt  most  upon  the  work  of 
Stravinsky,  Scryabin  and  Arnold 
Schoenberg — not,  of  course,  without  the 
necessary  reference  to  Debussy  and 
Richard  Strauss.  I  gathered  that,  for 
him,  Stravinsky  is  the  shining  example 
of  perfection  In  musical  expression — 
that  method  of  expression  which  gives 


us  "forcible"  airecmess  of  both  color 
and  farm,"  a  "rigid  economy  of  mean* 
which  eliminates  al  but  essentials,"  and 
a  "concise  and  intenee  objectlveneas  of 
emotion  which  relegates  tradltiona', 
practice  and  dull  Introspection  to  the 
background."  I  am  all  for  forcible  di- 
rectness and  rigid  economy,  and  all  for 
relegating  dull  Introspection  to  the  back- 
ground ;  but  In  the  presence  of  the  ;on- 
temporarlst  I  never  know  what  color 
means,  I  am  very  hazy  Indeed  about  es- 
sentials, and  completely  lose  my  bear- 
ings when  anybody  talks  to  me  about 
objectlvcnesH  of  emotion.  Yet  there  was 
a  terrible  glint  in  Goossen's  eyes  when 
he  warned  us  that  it  Is  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Scryabin  and  Stravinsky  that 
the  future  development  of  musical  art 
really  rests.  He  admits  that  Schoen- 
berg's  harmonic  system  is  almost  too 
mathematical  In  precision  to  be  of  great 
aesthetic  Bignificance — a  curious  com- 
ment. Indeed;  curious,  especially,  when, 
as  Goossens  has  elsewhere  told  us,  "the 
music  of  this  remarkable  man  serves 
.  .  .  to  draw  attention  to  a  point 
which  Is  often  overlooked  by  those  who 
criticise  the  aural  difficulties  of  appre- 
ciating and  readily  assimilating  the  ad- 
vance forms  of  music.  It  is  summed 
up  In  one  word,  elimination,  a  tendency 
In  modernism  which,  once  recognized  at 
Its  right  value,  clears  up  many  of  the 
knotty  problems  which  confront  the  In- 
telligence of  the  average  man  In  the 
street  in  listening  to  modern  music." 
The  Heretics  took  all  this  lying  down. 
That  blessed  word  elimination,  like  the 
equally  blessed  "sonorities" — I  put  it  on 
record  that  Goossens  only  used  the  lat- 
ter once  in  my  hearing  at  (Cambridge — 
is  going  to  give  the  "average  man  in 
the  street"  a  lot  of  tarouble.  And  the 
Inesssentlals?  It  Is  in  my  bones  that 
the  man  in  the  street  will  before  long 
insist  on  a  few  derrnltlons,  and  he  wijl 
then  do  (as  he  has  always  done)  a  little 
eliminating  for  himself. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  EUROPE 

(From  the  London  Dally  Chronicle.) 
SHAKESPEARE  had  a  record  year  in 
Germany   in   1921,    when    191  theatres' 
gave  1997  performances  of  his  plays,  a 
figure  which  is  about  double  the  pre- 
war average.    The  figures  for  1920  were 
175  and  1662,  respectively.    The  favorite 
piece  in  1921  was  "A  Mldsiunmer  Night's  , 
Dream."  which  was  played  318  times,  j 
Wi3ii»  tha  favorite  oX  1920.  "Xlw  Kers 

chant  of  Venice,"  was  only  played  259 
times.  During  the  past  10  years,  so  the 
figures  show.  "Hamlet"  was  by  far  the 
most  frequently  played  Shakespearean 
piece,  but  it  seems  to  be  losing  its  popu- 
larity. Beaten  in  1920,  It  had  to  take 
third  place  In  1921  with  236  perform- 
ances. Eight  Berlin  theatres  had 
Shakespeare  on  their  bills  during  the 
year,  and  the  average  was  almost  ex- 
actly one  Shakespearean  play  per  even- 
ing. The  figures  are,  as  usual,  taken  as 
showing  that  Shakespeare  is  only  really 
appreciated  in  Germany,  but  the  great 
increase  of  Shakespeare  productions  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary barrenness  of  contemporary  Ger- 
man drama. 

Other  lands  beside  Germany  have  a 
high  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  and 
this  week-end  brings  evidence  of  it.  In 
Christinania  a  season  will  begin  with 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  The  Queen 
signified  her  intention  of  being  present 
on  the  opening  night,  and  King  Haakon 
will  also  attend  if  his  majesty  is  home 
in  good  time  from  his  North  Scandi- 
navian tour.  Advance  bookings  are  said 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  every  hope 
is  expressed  of  a  record  event.  The 
Scandinavian  peoples  have,  in  Lund  s 
complete  transl,i,tion  of  the  plays,  an 
adequate  rendering,  added  to  which 
there  is  the  standard  Danish  edition  of 
1S45-1S50,  and  both  have  been  used  in 
successful  productions  in  the  leading 
,cities.  "Hamlet,"  of  course,  is  prime 
favorite  in  these  revivals. 


The  Chronicle  might  have  added  that 
"Measure  for  Measure"  was  played  re- 
cently in  Paris,  as  well  as  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream";  that  "Timon  of 
Athens"  and  "Trollus  and  Cresslda" 
have  been  performed  this  season  in 
London,  besides  the  more  familiar  plays. 


CHINESE   THEATRE:  MASKED 
DRAMA:  SIMPLICITY  AND  WISDOM 

The  Chinese  Theatre.  By  Chu-(3hia- 
Chlen.  Translated  from  the  Ftench 
by  James  A.  Graham.    (Lane,  21s.  net) 

(Review  by  the  London  Times) 
M.  Alexandre  Jacovlefl's  pictures  are 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  this  book  on 
a  subject  that  few  westerners  are  in- 
structed in.  They  are  so  graphic,  so 
truly  Illustrative,  that  they  may  be  said 
to  enable  us  to  enter  the  Chinese  thea- 
tre. Then  the  few  pages  of  succinct  ex- 
planation are  a  help  to  seeing  the  play; 
and  with  his  recollection  of  "The  Tel- 
low  Jacket,"  that  combination  of  Amer- 
ica, England  and  China,  the  reader  is 
in  a  fair  Wiiy  to  appreciating  the  act- 
ing. We  would  by  no  means  say  that 
he  is  fully  equipped,  but  he  has  some 
happy  glimpses. 

In  his  preface  M.  Jacovleff  speaks  of 
Chinese  dramatic  art  as  filled  with 
simplicity  and  wi.sdom.  He  does  not 
insist  on  its  conventions  perhaps  be- 
r^aiise  he  realizes  that  conventions  ar» 
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rnseparable  from  all  dramatic  art.  The 
convention  which  seems  most  alien  from 
a  European  standpoint  is  the  painting 
of  masks  on  the  faces  of  Chinese  actors. 
But  even  this  has  been  known  in  Eu- 
rope Greek  actors  wore  masks;  since 
their  time  the  face  has  been  concealed 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere;  and  some,  may 
ar&ue  that  even  in  present  London, 
which  professes  belief  m  mobility  of 
features,  there  are  actors  who  success- 
fully imitate  blankness. 

AN  IRONIC  PHRASE 
When  everything  Is  considered  we  are 
not  so  sure  that  the  Chinese  are  happily 
Inspired  in  terming  their  exoteric  and 
undeveloped  comedy  on  the  European 
model  "the  theatre  of  civilization."  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
they  are  great  ironists,  and  may  not  In- 
tend the  phrase  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Their  very  own  drama,  with  Its  centu- 
ries of  tradition,  should  certainly  ap- 
peal to  playwrltera  not  quite  sure  of 
their  technique.  An  actor's  part  in  the 
play  Is  immediately  recognized  by  his 
costume,  the  colour  of  which  symbolizes 
also  his  state  of  mind,  be  it  joy,  mourn- 
ing, or  merely  honesty;  while  here  none 
but  the  assured  dramatist  can  be  quite 
certain  that  his  villain  will  not  receive 
the  sympathy  due  to  the  hero. 

As  for  Chinese  conventions  of  scenery 
and  "properties,"  "The  Yellow  Jacket," 
composite  as  it  was,  taught  us  how 
well  an  elevated  plank  may  serve  for  a 
RUep  mountain.  We  can  learn  from 
China  that  Illusion,  enhanced  by  music 
or  calculated  sound,  comes  of  grace  and 
not  carpentry. 

Chinese  actors,  says  Mr.  Chu,  are 
highly  superstitious,  but  the  ex- 
amples he  gives  do  not  persuade  us  that 
our  own  actors  have  much  to  learn 
from  them  In  this  respect.  It  Is  the 
withers  of  the  British  public  that  may 
be  wrung  by  the  assertion  that  "in 
view  of  the  severity  of  Chinese  morals 
all  plays  must  be  Inspired  by  the  high- 
est sentiments;  never  could  a  play  of 
doubtful  or  risque  character  be  present- 
ed on  a  public  stage  without  offending 
the  Inherent  sense  of  modesty  of  the 
spectators."  But  one  nation  can  never 
dogmatize  about  another  nation's  sense 
of  morality. 


SYMPATHY:    A  GEOGRAPHICAL 
SURVEY.   GALSWORTHY  AND 
CHAMBERS 

Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  contributed  this 
article  to  the  London  Times: 

The  theatre  has  traveled  from  the 
primitive  Aristotelian  pity  and  terror. 
They  are  old  unhappy  far-off  things. 
Terror?  Fl  done!  Nobody  Is  fat  or  old 
in  Ba-ath,  and  nobody  is  terrified  in  the 
modern  theatre — except  at  the  Grand 
Gulgnol,  in  an  amused  frame  of  mind, 
the  mood  in  which  you  would  witness 
with  a  grin  a  gory  street  accident 
which  you  happened  to  know  was  only 
a  "fake"  In  rehearsal  for  the  films. 
Even  when  the  antique  horrors  are 
revived — say  when  M.  Mounet-SuUy 
played  Oedipus— they  are  revived  with 
a  difference.  The  old  "bite"  has  gone 
,.ut  of  them;  they  are  a  brandy,  once 
fiery,  that  age  has  turned  to  sugar. 
You  note  the  excitements  of  your 


mote  forbears  with,  at  best,  a  languid 
curiosity.  Tli»  candid  confess  the 
-ruth:  the  thing  1»  simply  a  bore.  Rich- 
ard Crookback  was  a  sheer  terror  to  the 
,'roundlings  at  the  Blackfrlars  or  Paris/ 
liarden.  But  Irving  knew  that  the  Ly- 
'  eum  pit  would  never  tnke  him  in  that 
■vay,  and  so  made  him  a  Punchinello. 
■Ve  cannot  stomach  lago,  as  Shake- 
speare saw  him.  So  we  take  to  "fancy- 
ing" him,  as  collectors  fancy  a  queer 
,l)ecimen.  We  read  the  Renaissance  Into 
iiim,  and  talk  about  Benvenuto  Cellini,  i 
lienerally  the  actor  meets  us  half-way, 
and  makes  him  a  humorous  eccentric, 
so  that  we  may  have  our  laugh  out, 
without  apology. 

Pity?  It  is  as  obsolete  as  the  art  of 
the  Chantrey  Bequest.  Astolfo  must 
already  have  found  It  among  the  lost 
things  in  the  moon.  "Lear'  is  now 
i  hidden  on  the  back  shelf  of  unactable 
plays.  To  bo  sure,  we  can  be  sorry  In 
a  mild,  polite  sort  of  way  for  many  of 
the  victims  of  the  ^uel  old  dramatists. 
Irving  ennobled  and  sentimentalized  the 
Shylock  for  whom  Shakespeare  had  lit- 
tle but  derision  and  contempt.  Molierc 
laughed,  and  his  contemporaries  laughed 
with  him,  at  Alceste.  It  would  be  as 
seemly  to  laugh  in  church  as  at  a  mod- 
ern performance  of  "Le  Misanthrope." 
Two  people  have  recently  been  playing 
Alceste  in  Paris,  M.  Lucien  Guitry  and 
M.  Jacques  Copeau,  and  both,  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  current  Xouvelle  Re- 
vue Francaise.  gave  him  a  graceful 
droop  of  a  weeping  willow.  This  means 
that  we  are  no  longer  expected  to  laugh 
at  him,  still  less  to  pity  him,  but  to 
tender  him  our  respectful  sympathy. 
SYMPATHY— ^lt  iiaa  become  Uie  fasi- 

lonable  emotion  In  our  modern  fiction, 
as  sensibility  was  in  the  ISth  century 
and  wonder  in  the  Romantic  movement 
of  the  early  19th.  Fiction,  I  say,  be- 
cause the  thing  Is  as  apparent  In  the 


popular  novei  .  .11  iim  Ln-  . 
the  recent  correspondence  about  "If 
Winter  Comes."  See  also  the  most  pop- 
ular of  all  modern  novelists,  whom  I 
mentioned  last  week,  Nat  Gould.  His 
stories  are  not  literature,  artistically  he 
doesn't  "e.Kist"  (though  he  has  a  gift 
for  the  simple,  short  sentence  which  I 
think  even  the  much-belauded  author  of 
"If  Winter,"  etc.,  might  envy);  but  it  Is 
just  a  writer  of  this  kind  who  shows 
which  way  the  emotional  wind  blows. 
Nat  Gould's  hero  owners  and  riders  are 
sympathetic;  his  horses  are  sympathet- 
ic; even  his  bookmakers  are  sympa- 
thetic. 

IT  WOULD  BE  a  good  parlor  game  to  ! 
investigate    the   geographical  distribu- 
tion of  national  sympathies  In  fiction. 
The  younger  school  in  Paris  seem  just 
no  wto  be  lavoshing  their  sympathy  on 
the    frequenters'  of    brasseries,  night 
clubs,  and  velodromes.    Here  is  one  of 
the  school,  M.  Paul  Morand,  in  "  Ouvert 
la  Nult,"  lavishing  his  sympathy  upon 
a  female  Anarchist  and  a  record-breaker 
of  the  "track."    In  Italy  Guido  da  Ve- 
rona lavishes  his  upon  dancing  girls  and 
incestuous  heroes.    In  Spain  the  volum- 
inous author  of  Sangre  y  Arena,  Senor 
Biasco  Ibanez  (to  my  thinking,  hardly 
more  of   a    "literary  gcr.t"   than  Kat 
Gould),  keeps  his  for  the  toreros  and 
the  bulls,  but  withholds  it — Spain  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  refuge  of  cruel- 
ty in  fiction  —  from  the  disembowelled, 
horses.     And  there   is  a  young  Irish- 
man,   Mr.    James   Joyce,    who    in  his 
"Ulysses"  (privately  published,  for  ex- 
cellent reasons,   and  1  don't  want  to 
borrow  a  copy  of  it)  Is  said  to  carry  his 
sympathies  into  the  very  latrines.  You, 
ne— ;r  can  tell  where  your  sympathies 
will  lead  you. 

Of  course  sympathy,  like  every  other 
fashion  in  literature  or  out  of  it,  is  on 
the  wane.  It  will  by  and  by  be  as  ex- 
tinct as  sensibility  and  wonder.  Our 
young  post-war  lions  will  see  to  that. 
Sympathy  was  never  a  foible  of  adoles- 
cence. Indeed,  one  of  the  most  brilliant' 
,  books  of  the  new  generation,  Mr.  Aldous 
Huxley's  "Crome  Y^ellow"  —  a  book 
which  its  young  poet  might  describe  aa 
in  these  days  of  flatulent  literature, 
a  valuable  carminative — seems  to  be 
founded  on  antipathy.  But  sympathy 
is  still  the  stand-by  of  those  remarkable 
products  known  as  "best  sellers."  And 
in  the  theatre,  always  behindhand,  It 
is  still  in  full  vogue. 

But  how  diversely  It  works  there! 
Two  nights  running,  we  have  just  had 
a  new  play  from  Mr.  Galsworthy  and 
another  from  the  late  Mr.  Haddon 
Chambers.  With  Mr.  Chambers,  the 
older  hand,  sympathy  was  a  datura. 
Every  one  of  his  personages  had  it  as  a 
matter  of  coar.se.  The  eponymous 
heroes  of  his  Card  Players,  three  of 
them  rogues  and  the  fourth  a  fool., 
would  sooner  have  played  farthing 
points  or  forsworn  the  devil's  books 
altogether  than  have  forfeited  your 
sympathies.  The  hero's  broken  heart 
was  as  sympathetic  as  the  heroine's, 
broken  English.  The  parson  who  calls 
his  pipe  his  old  friend  and  likes  a  drop 
of  whisky  o'  mornings,  the  ingenue  in 
spotless  white  who  sits  down  to  play 
the  tune  "daddy"  has  Just  been  hum- 
ming, the  second  villain  who  says  "I 
love  you"  to  the  first  and  means  it,  the 
third  who  yearns  for  little  old  New 
York  between  40th  and  50th — it  was 
one  prolonged  debauch  of  sympathy. 
How  different  Mr.  Galsworthy,  who 
presents  you  with  people,  congenitally 
as  you  might  say,  unsympathetic — cal- 
low war-poets  in  "sports  coats"and 
baby-killing  girls  and  British  matrons 
busy  with  household  accounts — and 
tries  his  best  by  ratiocination  to  induce  ■ 
you  to  regard  them  as  sympathetic!  ■ 
For  all  our,  playwrights  are  tarred  with 
the  same  brush.  All  save  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  seems  to  have  a  morbid  passion 
for  unsympathetic  characters.  That  Is 
to  say,  they  must  engage  his  sym- 
pathies, though  they  forego  ours.  . 


driver  "it  Is  not  every  day  Vo"  eet  » 
screwdriver  you  think  the  world  of.  My 
God,  I  thought  1  saw  two  dollars! 
But   the   famous  remark  about  th« 

goldfish  escaped  "C.  C  O."  | 

REVIEW  OF  THE  POPS  SEASON 
THE  FULL  COUNT  of  music  played 
at  the  Pop  concerts  during  the  season  i 
which  ended  on  Saturday  last  totalled  1 
263  different  numbers.    Of  these  there 
were  39  overtures,  39  operat  c  numbers 
25   waltzes,    29   marches,    11   suites,  5 
rha^odles   10  solos  and  11 1  other  mls- 
cSous  pieces.     Thirty-seven  of  these 
were  played  for  the  first  time  at  the 
pZ   concerU,   and  a  number  of  re* 
works  by  American  composers  had  their 
Jnttlal  performance-ln  some  cases  high, 
ly  successful— at  the  Pops.  .  „, 

Mr.  Jacchia  has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  question  of  programs  for  the  Pops 
A  certain  number  of  repetitions  is.  of 
course,    inevitable    on    60  successive 
nights     In  any  case.  Mr.  Jacchia  con- 
siders repetitions  advisable.    The  Pops 
public  is  noticeably  more  diverse  than 
several  seasons  ago.  and  always  grow- 
ing; hence  to  an  ever-shifting  aud'ence 
which  is  largely  new  each  night  the 
Pods'    favorites   may,    and   should  be. 
pre'^ented  time  and  again.  Repetitions 
are  so  arranged  that  the  practised  Pop«- 
Eoer  may  readily  choose  a  program  not 
overfamiUar.    Another  reason  ror  repeti- 
tions Is  the  limit  of  numbers  of  ^the 
highest  charm  and  Interest,  and  these 
alone  are  worthy  of  a  permanent  plaoe 
on  Pops  programs- 

In  days  now  long  past  a  dozen  or  so 
encores  would  be  placed  upon  each 
musician's  stand,  and  for  a  week  all 
Trcores  would  be  selected  from  these 
There  are  now  nearly  130  encores,  of 
which  almost  100  are  in  active  use. 
Encores  naturally  flourish  or  perish  ac- 
cording to  their  applause,  and  conse- 
quently the  favorite  ones  are  played 
most  often. 

The  past  season  of  Pops  concerts  was 
the  37th,  and  the  sixth  season  under  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  Jacchia.  It  Is,  of 
course,  largely  due  to  his  popularity 
w'th  the  Pops  public  that  this  past 
aeasoa  broke  aU  records  la  attendaac^ 

Lee  &  Shephard  of  Boston  published, 
many  years  ago  Leigh  Hunt's  "Wlshing- 
C^  Papers,"  edited  by  "J.  E.  B.,"  -who 
dated  his  little  preface  "Melrose.  Dec.  4,j 
1872."  His  footnotes  were  illustrative, j 
never  superfluous;  they  showed  wide 
reading  and  fine  taste.  Who  was  "J. 
E.  B."? 


THE  RUSSELL  BROTHERS 

About  what  the  Russell  B.rothers  used 
to  say,  according  to  C.  C.  O.  m  the  N. 
Y.  World: 

"Maggie,  Maggie,  put  that  horse  out 
of  the  kitchen.    Put  him  in  the  parlor. 
Bring  In  the  grass,  I'm  afraid  It's  going 
to  rain.    Put  the  lemons  on  the  Ice,  I'm 
afraid     they'll     sour.      Annie,  Annie, 
I  O'Brien,  come  here  a  moment,  please.  I 
heard  about  t*ve  remark  you  made  about 
'me  the  other  day.    You  didn't  make 
any?     Tou   -were   dining  with  Maggie 
Grabenheimer  the  other  evening,  were 
you  not?    And  you  had  ham  and  eggs 
for  dinner,  did  you  not?    Then  you  had 
liver  and  bacon,  and  between  the  ham 
and  eggs  and  the  liver  and  bacon  my 
name  was  mentioned,  was  it  not?  1 
thought  so.    Y'ou  need  not  put  on  airs 
over  me.    I've  had  more  situations  in  a 
week  than  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 
I  went  to  see  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  the 
other  evening.    I  nearly  died  laughing 
at  Topsv,  she's  so  comical.    It's  an  aw- 
ful sad  play,  though.    Oh,  It's  so  sad. 
It's  the  saddest  play  I  ever  saw  for  half 
a  dollar.    I  have  been  learning  to  dance. 
I  took  lessons  from  a  dancesesseress. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman.    I  wish  I 
could  think  of  her  name.    I  could  think 
of  It  if  I  had  two  dollars.    Lend  me  fifty 
cents  till  I  think  of  her  name.  I  have  It. 
It  was  Madame  Bonfontl.    She  -was  a 
beautiful  woman.'    She  was  a  dancer- 
e=seress.     What   did   I   io    with  that 
screwdriver?  Surely  I  had  a  screwdriver. 
I    thought   the   world   of   that  screw- 


ABOUT  AN   OLD  NEWSPAPER 

We  have  received  the  Nation  of  Ati 
11,  1866,  "a  journal  for  the  people,  de- 
voted to  Temperance,  Popular  ■  Educa- 
tion, Labor,  Home,"  etc.  The  Nation 
was  published  every  Saturday  in  Boston 
by  James  M.  Usher,  "editor  and  pro- 
prietor, with  able  editorial  assistance," 
at  27  Cornhill.  On  the  first  page  is  a 
story,  "Parson  Surely's  Experiement: 
a  Sketch  for  Weather  Grumblers,"  by 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.  This  once  popular 
author  was  known  in  our  .  boyhood 
chiefly  by  his  thrilling  story,  "The  Gun- 
maker  of  Moscow."  For  this  romance 
Mr.  Cobb  was  dubbed  by  his  admirers 
the  "Dumas  of  America."  "Parson 
Surely's  Experiment"  Is  a  pious  tale, 
ending: 

"  'And,'  added  the  pastor,  while  a  tear 
of  pride  stood  in  his  eye,  as  he  looked 
for  an  instant  into  the  face  of  his  now 
happy  wife,  'all  things  above  our  propei 
sphere  we  will  leave  with  God.'  " 

We  were  especially  impressed,  reading 
this  story,  by  the  following  passage 
worthy  of  T.  S.  Arthur  or  B.  P.  Roe: 

"  'We  shall  see.'  was  Mr.  Surely's 
reply  as  he  took  up  a  book  and  com- 
menced reading. 

"This  -was  a  signal  for  his  -wife  to 
desist  from  further  conversation  on  the 
subject,  and  she  at  once  obeyed." 

Good  old  Cobb!  Thousands  once  read 
his  stories  eagerly,  yet  we  doubt  if  today 
he  would  be  welcomed  by  the  editors 
of  the  Dial  and  the  Smart  Set,  for  he 
was  not,  as  Brentano's  Book  Chat  says 
of  Joseph  Hergeshelmer,  "a  master  of 
the  paused  period  and  the  expressive 
silence." 

FATHER  SIGNED  THE  PLEDGE 

We  were  even  mora  Interested  In  the 
notes  about  "temperance."  Adams  & 
Co  12  Bromfleld  street,  had  just  pub- 
lished a  song  with  chorus,  music  by 
L.  O.  Emerson. 

"O,  have  you  heard  the  glorious  news 
"That's  round  the  town  today?  ' 

Father  has  signed  the  pledge,  and  we 
Are  happy,  light  and  gay. 

No  more  we  dread  his  coming  step, 
But  spring  to  greet  him  home ; 

Mother  has  wiped  her  tears  away. 
And  joy  to  us  has  come." 

The  name  of  the  poet  la  not  given.  As 
for  that  matter,  who  knows  the  name 
of  the  poet  who  proclaimed  a  few.  years 
ago  that  "Father's  nose  Is  growing  paler 
since  he  cut  out  all  the  booze"? 

The  Nation  also  published  "Water  for 
Me  "  by  the  Rev.  James  B.  Dunn,  pub- 
lished originally  in  the  Temperance  Ban- 
T,«r.    sung    to    the    tune    "Around  the 


Throne."     We   make   room    for  three 
verses : 

Dear  eparkllng  water,  sent  from  heaven 

To  hiortals  here  below; 
Then  touch  not  wine  that  brings  to  man 
1    Destruction,  death  arid  woe. 
'  I 
CHORUS: Give  me  water,  water. 

Water  from  the  spring  for  me.  - 

'Tis  not  the  ruby  sparkling  •wine, 

But  water  we  will  drink, 
And  show  to  all  we're  free  from  thrall, 

Nor  on  tlie  dangerous  brink. 

CHORUS:  Give  me  water,  water,  etc. 

Come  young  and  old.  join  heart  and 

hand. 

To  roll  the  temperance  ball ; 
Till  from  our  world  the  demon's  hurled, 
This  tyrant  alcohol. 

CHORUS:  Give  me  water,  water,  etc. 

And  yet  we  prefer  the  verses  In  our 
"Reader  and  Speaker"  of  happy  village 
days : 

"O  water  for  me,  O  water  for  me. 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee.  ' 

CLEAR  EYES  AND  STRONG  WRISTS 

We  learned  from  the  Nation  that  the 
American  Dental  Association  had  closed 
its  session  of  a  week  In  Boston.  The 
Dental    Association    of  Massachusetts 
had  sent  out  the  Invitation. 
"      "When  the  matter  of  entertainment 
In  the  harbor  was  being  discussed  in 
the  meeting  of  this  latter  body  a  few 
weeks  since  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
1    duction  of  Intoxicating  liquors  therein 
was  distinctly  broached  and  strong  feel- 
1   ing  was  manifested,  very  generally.  In 
1  favor  of  entire  abstinence,  and  It  was 
1  voted  that  when  the  grand  entertaln- 
roent  should  come  off,  all  Intoxicating 
liquors  should  be  excluded,  and  that  no 
'  part  of  the  $2000  subscribed  to  defray 
i  the  expense  thereof  should  be  expended 
for  such  liquors.    For  this  all  temper- 
ance friends  in  the  community  should.  I 
in  excess  of  joy,  show^their  teeth  and 
likewise  feel  that  men  of  the  dental 
profession,   who  are  thus  true  to  the 
principles  of  temperance,  can  carry  a 
steady  hand  to  make  them  most  suc- 
cessful operators." 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS  IN  1866 
A  correspondent  of  the  Nation  so- 
journing at  Saratoga  Springs  was  im- 
pressed by  Lake  Saratoga,  which,  "on 
a  bright,  clear  day,  presents  a  grand 
sight  to  the  thoughtful  observer  and 
sublime  lessons  to  the  student  In  Na-j 

ture's  school." 

"AVith  right  ideas  of  life,  a  visit  to  the 
lake  cannot  be  otherwise  than  profit- 
able It  will  proclaim  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  greatness  of  his  power,  the 
grandeur  of  his  works,  the  beauty  of 
his  creations,  the  fulness  of  his.  love, 
and  the  justice  of  all  his  dealings  with 
the  children  of  men.  >J^t">-^l 
lime  are  all  her  lessons.  We  cannot 
read  her  too  much  or  understand  her 
loo  well.    Study  nature." 

There  was  an  entertainment,  consist- 
ing of  tableaux  and  singing  by  Mrs. 
Gomersol,  on  July  19,  in  aid  of  the 
..ufterers  by  the  Portland  fire.  The  sum 
of  $1905  was  realized  and  forwarded  to 
the  mayor  of  Portland.  It  was  a  nob_e 
effort.  Such  works  are  always  benefi- 
cial to  man  and  approved  of  God. 

Alas,  there  was  a  dark  side  to  life  In 
I  Saratoga.   "Every  day  th|s  week  racing 
I  betting  and  their  attendant  evils  are 
'  to  be  carried  on.    The  town  Is  fast  fill- 
ing  up   with  visitors,   largely  of  that 
class    who    frequent    gaming  places, 
drinking  saloons  and  other  similar  es- 
tablishments. There  were  as  many  evils 
as  any  one  small  P'-^ce  =ould  well  en- 
dure before  the  introduction  of  this  last 
traveling   hell;    but   they   were  more 

quiet."   

What  was  "homoeopathic  cocoa,"  sold 
here  in  1866? 

"THE   CURSE   OF  SCOTLAND" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Ca.n  some  reader  tell  me  why  the 
nine  of  diamonds  Is  called  "the  Curse 
of  Scotland"?  I  have  heard  or  rea^ 
that  It  was  due  to  a  game  of  cards 
participated  In  by  Lt.-CoL  Hamilton, 
Capt.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  and  Lt. 
UndLay  th^  night  before  the  massicre 
of  Glencoe  in  February,  1603.  b.  a. 
Wfcstminnter. 

Various  reasons  are  given     The  sup- 
position that  the  Duke  cf  Cumberland 
w-ote  his  savage  orders  at  CuUoden  on 
li.e  back  of  this  card  is  no  longer  en- 
ortai^ed.    It  has  been  said  that  wh,n 
Uo  gam^  of  comete  wa=  inlroauced  ^t 
the  court  at  Holyrood.  the  nme  of  dia- 
monds, bemg  the  winning  card  ruined 
many  courtiers;  that  In  the  gamo  of 
Pope   Joan,    the   card   •^P'-es  ^nts  the 
Pope-  that  diamonds  symbolize  royaK> 
Ld  every  ninth  king  of  Scotland  was 
a  curse  to  his  country.    I"  a"  P^°^abll  ty 
the  nine  cf  diamonds  derived  the  cha  - 
actoi.a-;<.n   from    Us    resemblance  10 
the  nine  lozenges  or  arranged  salute- 
wise  on  the  armorial  coat  of  the  mi- 
rymples.    The  first  earl.  Sir  John  Mas- 
[JPot  Stair,  as  secretary  of  s  a  e  for 
I  scotland,   was   largely   responsible  for 
'  The  „.assacre  of  Glencoe.    The  orlg  nal 
order  for  the  massacre  was  sold  m  i. 
London  auction  room  .  In  May,  1907.  for 


•  for 

.   ss  of 

10.  The  Kf"\ i-i  iiiueiit  Intended 
mate   "that  dnmnable  aept" 
lii .         I  by  Dalrymple  as  "the  worst 
IB  &1I  tl'c  highlanJs."— Kil. 


SHORTCOMINGS 

(On   rfarting    of    th«    ihortcomlnra  Of 
P«rl9  drua  dl.iplaya.) 

The  vhar's  wife.  It  Sfemg  to  me, 
■Whon  jit  tho  mothers'  meeting:  tea. 

She  praised  tile  arts  of  Paris 
(PresMins  In  a  giddy  gown). 
UivoktU  the  »corn  of  Mrs.  Browa, 
The  sta,r»  of  Mrs.  Harris. 

"Only  to  think,"  purred  Mrs.  B., 
Acro."!S  her  .seventh  cup  of  tea, 

Amnzf-ment  undiminished; 
"I  wouldn't  dare  to  send — would  you? 
A  dress  like  that  to  Tlmbuctoo! 
It  Isn't  even  finished!" 

.Heedless  of  Madam  Vicar's  flush 
And  Mrs.  Warden's  gentle  "Hush," 

"Nor  me."  quoth  Mrs.  Harris; 
"T~bnly  hope  that  when,  my  dear. 
The  Fiji  deputation's  here, 

They  won't  be  took  to  Paris!" 
—A.  W.  in  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

ADD  "BUSHIANA" 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune) 
Mr.    J.    Throckmorton    Cush  always 
carries  his  small  change  in  a  purse, 
■with  the  pennies  In  a  separate  com- 
partment from  the  sliver  and  nickels. 

His  paper  money  he  carries  in  the 
left-hand  hip  pocket  In  a  bill-fold  com- 
monly  called  a  "tlte-wad."  This  is 
equipped  with  an  eyelet  in  one  corner, 
to  which  a  light  steel  chain  is  attached. 
The  chain  has  a  pear-shaped  ring  at 
the  other  end,  which  slips  over  one  of 
the  trousers  buttons  on  the  inside  of^ 
the  waistband.  Mr.  Cush  hasn't  worn 
suspenders  since  the  roll-necked  sport 
shirts  came  in,  but  he  always  has  the 
buttons  put  on  so  they  will  be  ready 
m  case  he  "might  want  to  wear  them 
some  time."  A,  G  H 

SHOWATB.F.KeTH'S 

It's  a  good   hot  •weather  show  at 
Keith's  this  week,  one  that  will  delight 
j  the  heart  of  the  T.  B.  M..  his  wife,  his 
jl  daughter  and  all  the  other  members  of 
'  his  family. 

If  the  success  of  an  Individual  per- 
formance is  to  be  guaged  by  the  spon- 
'aneity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  applause, 
'hen  Elizabeth  Brlce,  always  a  popular 
avorlte  In  Boston,  must  be  given  top 
lace  on  the  bill.  She  sings  with  con- 
agious  Jollity  and  has  her  audience 
v^'hlstllng  the  choruses  like  nightingales. 
Leo  Mlnton,  her  accompanist,  a  Boston 
lad,  also  came  In  for  a  share  of  com- 
mendation. 

/Karyl  Norman,  with  his  well-con- 
'  trolled  falsetto  and  regal  costumes,  ac- 
tually persuaded  most  of  the  people  In 
the  house  who  did  not  know  him  that 
he  was  a  woman,  even  to  the  extent  of 
[rasping  at  the  super-generous  area  of 
.ack  displayed  until  he  doffed  his  wig. 
The  Bragglottl  sisters.  In  a  series  of 
dances,  created  striking  pictures  of 
classlo  grace  and  beauty,  that  which  de- 
picted the  coming  to  life  of  a  figure  on 
a  Grecian  vase  being  particularly  ef- 
fective. 

Hugh  Herbert,  !n  a  one-aot  comedy. 
Mind  Tour  Business,"   In  which  he 
lays  the  part  of  a  Jewish  business  man 
ri  sundry  and  diverse  sorts  of  trouble, 
rovldes  a  real  laughter  maker. 
Espe   and    Dutton    do    some  clever 
lownlng    and    tumbling.     Duhn  and 
Jrelss  supply  a  novel  variety  of  "nut" 
erformance  in  duplicating  Joe  Morris 
ind  Flo  Campbell  In  a  sketch  labelled 
Th  1  Ave-ateher"  Improve  steadily  as 
ihey|eo  along.    The  Rubinl  sisters,  be- 
Ideij  being  capable  performers   on  a 
'  arkl.y  of  Instruments,  are  emphatically 
!;ood  to  look  upon.    The  Blondy  com- 
.lany  have  a  first-class  tumbling  act, 
Jnd  the  Pathe  News  and  animated  car- 
'oon  features,  as  usual,  are  excellent. 

Yes,  Indeed,  It  Is  a  good  hot  weather 
show  at  Keith's  this  week. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE —•  Montagu 
ove  in  a  revival  of  "Bought  and  Paid 
■jr,"  a  play  In  four  acts  by  George 
roadhurst.   The  cast: 

ribert  Stattord  ».  .Montagu  Love 

imes  Gllley  Ralph  Remley 

'l<u   Albert  Berg 

Irglnla  Blaine  Dorothy  Bernard 

'anny  Blalae  Margaret  Pitt 

osephlne  Joan  Bachelor 

In   "Bought  and   Paid   For"  George 
roadhurst  has  taken  a  tragic  problem 
't  home  life  and  developed  it  In  a  way 
fhat   seems    entirely   believable.  Not 
ontent  with  presenting  this  problem, 
*  he  author  proceeds  In  the  last  two  acts 
settle  It,  at  least  In  the  individual  , 
id  highly  entertaining  case  set  forth,  i 
Unfortunately  the  first  act  gives  little  ' 
romise  of  real  dramatic  Intensity  to 
low,  but  once  Interest  Is  aroused  It 
not  allowed  to  slacken  until  the  very 
"d,  which,  of  course,  is  happy.  Mon- 
igu  Love,  as  the  rich  and  domineering 
.nancier,    understands    his    part  thor- 
.ighly  and  builds  it  up  with  very  fine 
ouches  of  feeling.     Dorothy  Bernard, 
s  his  wife,  shows  herself  equal  to  her 
lart. 

It  Is  left  for  Ralph  Remley  to  depict 
he  brighter  side  of  life  as  an  easy- 
rolng,  conceited  husband  for  Fanny, 
Virginia's  sister.  Margaret  Pitt  takes 
'"'anny's  part  and  Is  a  consistent  and 
jffectlve  opposite  for  her  gentle  sister. 
The  scenery  and  costumes  are  charm- 
ng  and  in  every  way  up  to  the  high 
darJ  ni  the  theatre. 


I  The  haunter  of  second-hand  book- 
jshops  here,  or  In  London,  pr  In  Paris, 
loften  picks  up  a  volume  containing  a 
written  dedication  by  the  author  to 
some  critic,  or  a  more  dlBllnguished 
jperson.  Sometimes  the  pages  are  un- 
cut. The  recipient  was  not  necessarily 
Indifferent  or  contemptuous.  He  may 
tiH\e  been  forced  to  sell  his  library. 
Ills  widow  may  have  sent  the  books  to 
the  shop,  hoping  for  a  higher  valua- 
tion by  reason  of  the  autographic  dedi- 
cation. 

It  Is  said  In  Paris  that  influential 
critics  receive  more  books  In  a  year 
than  they  can  keep.  So  they  call  In  a 
second-hand  oook  dealer,  sell,  and  ask 
hhn  to  tear  out  the  dedications.  The 
dealer  promises  and  forgets.  A  story 
Is  told  of  Xavler  Marmler.  He  found 
in  a  stall  on  the  Qual  one  of  his  own 
volumes  In  which  he  had  written  a  ded- 
ication to  one  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished authors  of  his  time.  Mar- 
mler purchased  the  book,  had  it  bound 
luxuriously  and  stamped  with  the  cri- 
tic's initials,  then  sent  It  to  him  with 
this  note:  "Now  you  will  perhaps  keep 
It — for  the  sake  of  the  binding." 


FROM   THE    LONDON  TIMES 

"Mr.  Arthur  Roberta,  the  well-known 
comedian,  was  quietly  married  on 
Thursday  morning  to  Miss  Ada  Ellen 
"Wright  of  Minster,  Thanet.  Mr.  Roberts 
Is  a  widower,  sixty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  the  age  of  his  bride  Is  twenty-nine." 

"Quietly."  TCven  a  comedian  when  he 
Is  40  years  oT3er  than  his  bride  is  not 
Inclined  to  shout  or  dance  wildly  at  his 
wedding;  It  is  mora  appropriate  for 
him  to  be  subdued. 

This  reminds  us  that  If  the  society 
editor  of  the  Urbana  Dally  Courier  is 
to  be  believed,  Miss  Pet  Holler  lives 
in  Marshall,  111.  Will  she  be  quiet  on 
her  wedding  day? 

SWEETPEAS 

Those  sprites  with  irised  pinions 

Who  draw  Aurora's  car, 

Forsaking  her  dominions 

Through  opal  gates  ajar; 

On  dawn's  light  zephyrs  floated. 

Dawn's  fragrance  on  their  wings, 

Until  the  truants  voted 

To  cease  their  wanderings.  I 

Among  my  garden  flowers 
They  stood  in  smiling  ranks. 
All  through  the  sunny  hours 
Playing  their  fairy  pranks; 
With  butterflies  they  flirted, 
And  danced  with  every  breeze. 
Then  from  their  tasks  diverted 
The  amorous  honey  bees. 

They  mocked  that  hold  marauder 
Coming  with  flaming  breast, 
And  sent  him  In  disorder 
Back  to  his  clamorous  nest; 
Spurned  sweet  William's  shy  glances. 
Scoffed  at  his  modest  dress, 
But  suffered  In  rapt  trances 
The  humming-bii-d's  caress. 

And  when  night,  dewy-flngered. 

Had  closed  earth's  myriad  eyes, 

In  dalliance  still  they  lingered 

With  eifln  fireflies; 

Till  pale  and  faintly  swaying 

They  faded  into  space. 

And, others  like  them  straying 

Danced  gayly  in  their  place. 

Manchester.  C.  B.  W. 

A  WAIL  FROM  THE  WEST 

iVs  the  World  Wags: 

Many  years  ago  I  committed  the  un- 
forgivable sin.  I  Infer  that  it  was  such 
from  the  penalty  attached:  for  I  was, 
as  a  mete  punishment  at  the  hand  of 
God,  Allah,  Yahveh,  the  "Divine  Mind," 
banished  to  a  place  of  torment,  in  com- 
parison with  which  Dante's  Inferno 
were  as  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  in  the  late  eighties. 

A  place  where  the  bookstalls  price  a 
badly  rubbed  copy  of  "Main  St."  at 
51.75  and  sell  Trevelyan's  "Early  Life  of 
Charles  Fox"  (If  you  have  not  read  it, 
do)  for  exactly  two  bits.  A  town  where 
thev  put  old  Baron  Verulam— ruff  and 
all-^on  innumerable  boxes  of  "Robert 
Bacon"  cigars— and  when  duly  en- 
lightened reply:  "What's  the  differ- 
ence?" (By  the  way,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference?) Where  1  have  ,my  studio  in 
a  building,  over  the  door  of  which  Is 
"All  passes— Art  alone  endures"— mean- 
ing, I  opine,  "Everything  goes — and  Art 
has  to  stand  for  it."  Where  the  grand- 
son of  a  good  old  Presbyterian  reaper 
king  has  Ponce  de  Leon  glands  put  In 
his  throat  that  he  may  harvest  new 
crops  in  distant  climes.  Where  the 
rivers  flow  backvrard.  WTiere  (shades 
of  Durgln  &  Park)  the  only  "sea  fish" 
is  halibut  douched  with  red  pepper  to 
preserve  It  from  putrefaction.  .  .  . 
Ehou  fugaces  (ask  the  pressroom  to  put 
In  tlie  exclamation  point — there  is  none 
on  my  "Oliver").     HENRY  DEMING. 

Chicago. 

HEIGHT   OF  AFFLUENCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  idea  of  the  Height  of  Affluence  Is 
a  jane  dressed  for  camping  In  an  old 
hat,  old  coat,  decrepit  khaki  knickers, 
worn  out  shoes  and  silk  stockings. 

RED. 


SOCIETY  ITtM 
Mr.  J,  MysoRlart,  who  Uvea  at  3900  W. 
TTth  street.  In  Chicago,  la  a  candidate 
I  or  the  presidency    of  the  Pulyanna 
Club. 


COURAGE! 


THERE   ARE   MORE  TO 
COME 


JFroruThe  Oloer,  IJ]^.,  T>anT  Mull) 
^A'EY  7050  l"Sr"lB25 


A  son  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Galen  Bohren. 


LET  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE 
(I'rom  th«  Johnatown,  Oilo,,  BrMce) 
G.  UurgeBs,  who  has  been  employed 
by  O.  W.  Rowden  for  the  past  year, 
mysteriously  disappeared  the  first  of 
the  week,  leaving  his  wife  and  three 
children  to  shift  for  themselves.  No 
effort  U  being  made  to  trace  him. 


NO   CAT   IS   GOOD   ALL   THE  TIME 
(BVom  th»  Yorkshire  E>venlnf  Peat,  L»«d», 
Bneland. ) 

Wanted,  person  willing  to  take  well 
behaved  cat  occasionally,  Chapelton 
way. — A  792,  Evening  Post,  Leeds. 


THE  COURTEOUS   PHRASE. USER 

(Wrom  O.  P.  Puta.im'9  Son«  l>eacription  of 
Putnam  9  Ph."a^«  Boole) 
If  the  polished  oonversationailst  Is  In- 
troduced to  four  or  five  people,  he  haa  a 
different  remark  to  make  to  each.  He 
&a.ys  to  tii«  fii'st,  "1  am  very  happy  to 
meet  youf"  to  the  second,  "it  la  a  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you;"  to  the  third.  "J 
am  delighted  to  know  yoUj'"  to  the 
fourth,,  "I  am  delighted  to  make  your 
acqualnlance."  If  he  falls  to  under- 
stand the  name  of  one  he  saysi  "I  was 
not  clever  enough  to  catch  your  name." 
On  bidding  farewell  to  a  host  and  host- 
ess, he  says  perhaps  to  onei  "I  am  un- 
der the  greatest  obligation  to  you  for 
a  delightful  visit,"  and  to  the  other, 
"This  has  been  a  most  enjoyable  experl- 


AUTHOR 

I»    F.    B.    wishes    to    linow    who  wrote 
theso  lines: 

"A  Bible  entry:  'Born,  a  gir!,' 
A  knitted  shoe,  a  golden  curl, 
A  wjolly  Iamb,  gay  colored  blocks. 
Some  wee  worn  garments  in  a  box! 
Some  dog-eared  books,  a  pair  of  skates 
Old  photographs  of  all  her  mates. 
Boarding  school  letters  full  of  jokes. 
And  -love  to  all  the  dear  home-folks,' 
A  glove,  a  program  from  a  dance, 
A  rose  pressed  In  an  old  romance 
A  rain  of  rice  along  the  hall- 
Tears  on  my  cheeks  and  that  l»«m'^ 


Some  one  wToti»  to  the  editor  of  the  I 

Literary  Review  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post  asking  for  a  list  of  books  about  ' 
dogs,  "not  on  the  scientific  side,  but 
stories  and  appreciations  of  dogs  that 
have  become  famous  in  literature."  A 
long  list  was  furnished,  but  there  were 
two  or  three  noteworthy  omissions.  The 
answerer  forgot  to  mention  a  charming 
ossky  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin,  con- 
tributed, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  nor  was  there  any 
reference  to  Octave  Mlrbeau's  "Dingo,"  j 
which  was  published  at  Paris  in  191.3.  ! 
Mirbeau  was  a  bitter  writeh  brutally 
cynical.  What  had'  soured  him?  His 
dog  Dingo,  a  savage  Australian,  "was 
conscious  of  all  that  there  was  evil, 
putrid,  in  the  souls  of  men,  as  he 
sniffed  the  smell  of  dead  little  animals 
buried  deep  in  the  earth ;  but,  as  he 
loved  rottenness,  perhaps  he  neglected 
human  putridity,  and  only  detested 
those  who  gave  out  no  odor."  And  so 
Mirbeau  used  the  dog,  as  Swift  used  the 
horse,  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  hu- 
man race. 

Mlrbeau's  "Calvaire"  was  translated 
Into  English  recently.  We  doubt 
whether  any  publisher,  even  In  New 
York,  would  have  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept a  translation  of  "Sebastlen  Roch," 
"Le  Jardin  des  Supplices,"  that  fantas- 
tic story  of  Chinese  tortures,  "L'Abbe 
Jules,"  "Le  Journal  d'une  Femme  de 
Chambre."  vhicn  In  laiS  had  reached 
Its  123,000th  edition,  or  "Les  Vlngt  et 
un  Jours  d'un  Neurasthenlque."  Mlr- 
beau's "La  628-E8,"  describing  adven- 
tures on  an  automobile  tour  In  Brus- 
sels and  Holland,  contains  a  remark- 
able account  of  William  HohenzoUern, 
purporting  to  be  related  by  the  Baron 
von  B — .  This  book  was  published  in 
1907  or  1908.  The  Baron's  description 
of  life  In  Berlin  and  the  characters  of 
three  emperors  is  of  great  interest  to- 
day. 

Nor  did  the  reviewer  allude  to  the 
story  of  the  dog  Gelert,  or  of  the  dog  in 
France  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
fought  a  duel  with  the  murderer  of  his 
master. 


LOVERS  OF  DOGS 

The  late  L.  W.  Kinnecutfs  anthology 
"To  Your  Dog  and  My  Dog"  Is  men- 
tioned. This  anthology  contains  verses 
addressed  to  dogs  or  about  them.  No 
doubt  there  are  "Anecdotes  of  Dogs." 
Henry  II,  to  be  sure  that  his  dogs  were 
well  nourished,  founded  a  special 
bakery;  Louis  XIV,  a  patisserie;  Louis 
XV  ordered  a  collar  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds for  his  Fllou. 

Does  any  one  know  why  Newfound- 
lands in  the  sixties  were  usually  named 
Carlo?  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  a  dog 
was  named  Rover.  Jowler  showed  his 
name  in  his  face. 


We  h.-ive  heard  of  a  young  Creole 
woman  who  took  from  Havana  to  Paris 
two  little  white  dogs.  One  died.  The 
mistress  was  inconsolable;  she  kept  her 
room,  refused  to  sec  any  one,  carried 
on  as  If  she  had  lost  her  nearest  rela- 
tive. At  last  she  sent  for  a  furrier, 
and,  showing  him  the  corpse,  sighed: 
"I  wish  you  to  make  me  a  muff  out 
of  his  skin.  Then  he  will  always  be 
In  my  memory."  The  furrier  measured 
the  corpse.  "I  can  do  It,  but  the  muff 
will  bo  much  too  small."  "Indeed?" 
said  tho  Creole.  "Well,  then,"  pointing 
to  the  surviving  dog  who  was  sleeping 
peacefully  on  a  cushion,  "add  his  skin 
to  It." 


METROPOLITAN  WOODCRAFT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  among  us  Is  so  amphibious  that 
he  has  never  had  cause  to  feel  chagrin 
at  his  blunders  among  the  niceties  of 
country  life?  Have  you  ever  exclaimed 
with  ecstasy:  "How  I  love  to  hear  the 
wind  in  these  old  pine  trees!"  only  to 
be  rudely  corrected  by  the  country- 
bred  cousin  at  your  elbow:  "These  hap- 
pen to  be  firs,  not  pines"?  But  let 
the  city  dweller  take  stock  of  his  local 
accomplishments.  His  man-made  habi- 
tat furnishes  ample  opportunity  for  dis- 
play of  a  metropolitan  woodcraft  not  to 
be  despised. 

This  creature  reared  among  bricks 
gold  and  otherwise — In   place  of  good 
green  grass  and  leafy  glades,  spends  no 
small  part  of  his  waking  life  In  the  grip 
of    the    Elevated    system.     He  moves 
through  the  labyrinth  of  tunnel,  under, 
subway  and  the  various  levels  of  Dud- 
ley  street    (which    require    an  almost 
ape-like  agility)  as  easily  as  his  coun- 
try cousin  treads  the  pathless  forest. 
He  threads  his  way  dexterously  among 
the  moving  trees  of  Park  street  at  6 
o'clock,  with  no  casualties  In  his  wake. 
Far  less  trustworthy  guides  than  Po- 
laris are  the  stars  twinkling  numbers 
on  the  switchboard.    But  the  expert- 
urbanite  can  dash  Into  this  maze,  pick 
the  latest  edition  of  his  favorite  jour- 
nalistic fruit — be   it  red,   green,  pink, 
or  some  less  highly-colored  appetizer — 
and  climb  aboard  the  vehlqle  provided 
(letting   on   the    women   and  children 
first   after   the   good   old   fashion  ap- 
proved  by  the   Boston   EI)    and  even 
then  he  has  only  begun  to  exercise  his 
skill.    (For  length  I  consider  that  sen- 
tence   worthy   of   the    professor  from 
Worcester.   The  contents  are  hardly  as 
varied  as  he  would  have  made  them.) 
Wary  judgment  Is  essential  in  choosing 
a  seat.   (I  do  not  wish  to  reopen  the  old 
;  question  of  equal  rights,  or  equal  seats, 
though  I  am  not  averse  to  hearing  from 
Miss  Jane  Wlnterbottom  again.)   If  our 
hero  sits  near  tne   extreme   front,  or 
rear,  or  middle  of  the  equipage  there 
are    drafts    from    the    halting  sliding 
doors.   A  large  percentage  of  the  tran- 
soms leak  and  this  climate  Is  not  un- 
certain; rain  falleth  on  the  Just  and  the 
unjust.     Signs    proclaiming  "Limited 
Stops"  always  clank  and  clatter  most 
dlstractlngly;   lights  do  not  Invariably 
fall  on  his  paper  at  the  correct  angle; 
the  trailer  doors  may  get  stuck;  there 
may  be  good  reading  matter  sprinkled 
about  the  car  which  he  can  read — over 
Its  owner's  shoulder.      The  wise  man 
surveys  his  opportunities  with  care  be- 
fore he  chooses.    This  selective  branch 
of  the  art  Is  ever  worthy  of  further 
study. 

Since  It  was  country  life  we  started 
with,  there  Is  one  more  parallel  to  draw. 
Seasonal  changes  may  be  remarked  by 
the  law  of  contraries  in  women's  head- 
gear— velvet  in  July  and  straw  in  Jan- 
uary— and  by  the  changes  In  certain 
advertisements,  which  advise  union 
suits  in  winter  and  only  stockings  in 
summer.  (Has  "The  Leg  of  Nations" 
been  suppressed?  I  have  not  noticed  It 
lately.)  And  now  for  the  comfort  of  it 
all.  The  Elevated  provides — all  for  10 
cents — with  5-cent  modifications  In  some 
sections — the  missing  link  In  our  ex- 
istence— the  time  to  do  the  hundred  and 
one  iittiB  things  for  whioh  the  SI  hours 
ai^  insufficient.  En  routs  he  may  finish 
his  breakfast,  lace  his  shoes,  manicure 
his  nails,  answer  the  morning  mail, 
read  the  paper  and  all  the  newest  best 
sillers;  she  may  crochet  a  few  rounds, 
powder  her  nose,  and  recount  what 
"He  sez."  So — on  with  the  trail  of  the 
transfers!  May  It  extend  far  Into  the 
remote  distance — and  all  for  5  cents! 
SomervlUe.       SUPERIANA  JONES. 


DANTE  ON  DRESS 
(From  Cary'B  translation) 

"A  time  to  come 
Stands  full  within  my  view,  to  which 
this  hour 

Shall  not  be  counted  of  an  ancient  date. 
When  from  the  pulpit  shall  be  loudly 
warn'd 

The  unblushing  dames  of  Florence,  lest 

they  bare 

Unkerchlef'd   bosoms  to   tho  common 

gaze." 


PROBABLY  A   COLLECTION   FOR  A 

MUSEUM 
(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel) 
Becoming  frightened  when  he  entered 
her  home,  1372  Island  avenue,  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Hamilton  on  Wednesday  reported  to 
the  police  that  a  man  had  hastily  picked 
up  her  corset  and  made  away  with  it. 
The  police  are  assisting. 
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A  contributor  to  Les  Annalea  of  Paris 
asks:  Why  do  literary  collaborations 
end  badly?  His  article  was  suggested 
by  the  suit  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
Auguste  Maquet  against  the  heirs  of 
Dumas,  the  elder.  The  former  claim 
that  Maquet  was  really  the  author  of 
the  novels  that  made  Dumas  famou». 
In  1S51  Maquet,  Jealous,  envious  of  his 
collaborator's  reputation,  "divorced  the 
marriage  that  had  brought  forth  such 
rich  fruits."  This  is  an  old  etory.  The 
answer  is  that  Maquet  had  a  respect- 
able talent;  he  was  an  Industrious 
man,  a  fluent  writer,  while  the  elder 
Dumas  was  a  genius,  who  gave  to  the 
novels  the  dash  of  enthusiasm,  the 
vivacity,  the  Olympian  good  nature,  the 
delightful  extravagance,  the  chlvalric 
spirit,  the  rush  of  dialogue  that  made 
them  what  they  are. 

(By  the  wny,  there  Is  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  Maquet  In  Charles 
Rt-ade's  "Eighth  Commandment.") 

LITERARY  MARRIAGES 

There  are  one  or  two  surprising 
.statements  In  this  article  published  in 
Les  Annales,  surprising  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  Parisian  literary  gos- 
sip of  many  years.  "After  30  years  of 
common  labor  and  success  Erckmann 
and  Chatrlan  hated  each  other."  What! 
The  two  that  in  their  romances  of 
Alsatian  life  and  Napoleonic  wars  were 
always  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace? 
The  writer  says  that  Mellhac  and 
Halevy  stopped  working  together  and 
even  meeting.  He  attributes  the  cause 
nl  the  rupture  to  jealousy  over  Aca- 
demlc  honors.  But  the  two  were  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy.  "We 
have  seen  among  contemporaneous 
writers  brothers  who  seemed  to  have 
only  one  thought  suddenly  become 
enemies."  Is  the  reference  to  the 
brothers  who  wrote  under  the  name 
"J.  H.  Rosny"?  Surely  not  to  tho 
Brothers  Marguerite. 

"Jules  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt  lived 
together  harmoniously,  but  one  soon  died. 
If  death  had  not  favored  him  wouM 
the  affectionate  association  have  lasted 
1  to  the  end?"  To  us  the  volumes  signed 
by  the  two  are  of  greater  worth  than 
those  signed  only  by  Edmond. 

"Men  of  letters  are  too  nervous,  too 
sensitive,  also  too  egoistical  for  ti\e 
formation  of  a  durable  agreement." 

HOW  DID  THEY  WORK? 

There  has  always  been  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  methods   of  collaboration. 
Take  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for  ex- 
ample.   Beaumont  died,  a  young  man, 
in  1616;  Fletcher  In  1625.    It  Is  thought 
that  Beaumont  formed  the  plots,  wrote 
pathetic   scenes,   and   "lopped   the  re- 
dundant  branches  of   Fletcher's  wit," 
while   Fletcher  contributed   fancy  and 
vivacity;  but  this  Is  guesswork.  How 
did  Besant  and  Rice  work  together  on 
their  delightful  novels — "Ready  Money 
Mortlboy,"     "The     Golden  Butterfly," 
"By  Cella's  Arbor"  and  eight  or  nine 
other  ptorles?    After  the  death  of  Rice 
his  partner  wrote  a  dozen  novels,  but 
in  them  we  miss  the  rollicking  humor 
1  tid  the  high  spirits  of  those  conceived 
iid  carried  out  In  partnership. 
Mortimer  Collins  wrote  some  novels 
with  his  wife   Frances;   did  she  con- 
;riliute  seriously  to  them?    What  was 
•inn    Bouclcault's    share    In  Charles 
•  ade's  "Foul  Play"?    The  former  cer- 
ainly  did  not  write  the  description  of 
he  sinking  ship.    Did  not  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  and  Mark  Twain  once  unite 
Torces?     There  are  Innumerable  cases 
of  playwrights    In    collaboration.  The 
librettists  of  certain  French  operettas 
ire  three,  even  four,  rti  number.  This 
means   probably   that   there   has  been 
much   tinkering   of   the   first  draught. 
MusiclanB  have  worked  In  collaboration, 
is  the  HlUemacher  brothers,  and  not 
I  niorely  In  opera,  one  composer  for  one 
'  ;ict,  another  for  another. 

As  In  life,  so  there  might  have  been 
.stranger  marriages  In  literature:  Haw- 
thorne and  T.  S.  Af-thur;  Meredith  and 
i^ider  Haggard;  Balzac  and  Paul  de 
irock;  the  Re,v.  J.  G.  Holland  and  Arte- 
nus  Ward. 


BACK  TO  THE  BATHTUB  QUESTION 

Someone  wa*  surprised  to  learn  that 
the   Lord   Chancellor'8   apartments  in 
the  Palac*  of  WestmlTister  should  con- 
tain only  one  bathroom.     When  that 
palace    was    designed    by   Sir  Charles 
Barry,    bathrooms    had   scarcely  been 
heard  of,  except  by  tnose  Interested  In 
Roman  antiquities  or  acquainted  with 
"The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 
The  morning  tub  or  an  "occasional" 
hot  bath  was  Uken  In  the  bed  cham- 
ber.    Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Informed 
us  once  In  an  unusually  garrulous  mood 
that  when  he  stopped  at  a  prominent 
hotel   In   London    In   1878   a  tub  was 
brouglit  Into  his  room  every  morning 
whether  he  wished  to  take  a  bath  or 
not     As  the  water  was  cold,  he  often 
put'  his  hand  In  It  and  splashed  It  over 
the  sides  of  the  "hat,"  and  also  soaped 
the  water,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
credit  with  the  chambermaid  of  having 
only    performed    the    customary  de 
manded  rite. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  Dally 
Chronicle  of  London  stated,  as  naming 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  that  there  are  hotels  in 
America  "boasting  of  private  bathroom 
to  every  bedroom."  True.  O  King,  but 
are  they  used  dally  by  the  occupants? 


THE  SMITHS 

From     ''Co'bble.'tones."     by     David  P. 
Bentner.) 

i  The  gas  flame  seemed  to  be  fanning 
Itself— 

The  kitchen  was  so  hot. 

Mrs.  Smith  left  the  steaming  stove 

To  cool  her  moist  cheek  at  the  fire- 
escape  window; 

Surprised  to  see  that  the  sky  was  still 
there 

She  wondered  If  there  were  Smiths  on 

each  soft  star. 
Mr.    Smith    shouted    from    the  dining 

room: 

"The  Boup  was  good,  Ann;  I'm  ready  for 

the  meat!" 


OUR  STREET  LIGHTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The    "gentleman    from    Chicago"  Is 
right;   the  streets   In   Boston  and  Its 
whole  vicinity  are  poorly  lighted.  Not 
that  there  isn't  enough  light— there  Is 
much  too  much,  except  in  a  very  small 
area  here  and  there.     Instead  of  soft, 
modest,  but  ample  lights  placed  where  ,        ,  , 
they  would  do  the  most  good,  the  streets  no^els. 
are  untidily  litterea  up  with  a  great 
excess  of  lights,  mostly  in  the  last  few 
vears  o£  the  most  ugly,  sharp,  brilliant, 
glaring  kinds  obtainable.    There  is  an 
epidemic  fever  for  ugly,  sharp  lights; 
those  who  want  them  are  never  satis- 
fied—the cry  is  always  for  more  and 
uglier  lights,  with  no  consideration  for 
decent  taste  and  look  of  the  streets,  or 
for   economy.     The   past   10   years  or 
more  the  powers  of  all  or  nearly  all 
\  the   various   cities   and    towns   In  the 


person,  not  romantic;  not  excited  even 
in  the  days  of  our  civil  war  when  his 
shop  was  crowded  by  those  eager  for 
extra  editions  of  newspapers.  He  sold 
Beadle's  dime  novels  as  calmly  as  he 
sold  the  Springfield  Republican,  Harper's 
Weekly  and  the  Banner  of  Light.  He 
received  only  a  few  copies  of  the  novels, 
were  they  Issued  once  a  week,  once  a 
fortnight,  or  once  a  month?  We  have 
forgotten.  But  our  playmate,  Wlnt, 
was  a  highly  favored  boy.  He  would 
appear  In  school  with  a  tightly  but- 
toned coat.  Taking  his  seat  he  would 
unbutton  It  and  then  pulling  out  "Sil- 
verheels.  the  Deleware,"  he  would  show 
it  with  a  triumphant  grin  to  his  neigh- 
bor, when  the  teacher  on  the  platform 
was  "addressing  the  throne  of  grace." 
At  recess  there  were  shouts  of  "Me 
next!"  "Lend  it  to  me  next."  Yes,  Wint 
must  have  had  nearly  a  complete  set, 
for  he  purchased  the  tales  of  the  heart 
and  home  as  well  as  .those  about 
trappers,  squaws  and  renegades.  Yet 
he  was  not  stirred  to  action.  He  was 
one  of  the  laziest  mortals  known  to  us. 
That  he  did  not  go  far  from  our  little 
village,  was  not  to  his  discredit.  Good 
old  Dr.  Noah  Porter  lecturing  at  Yale 
on  the  human  Intellect  used  to  sayi 
"Immanuel  Kant,  young  gentleman, 
never  went  15  miles  from  Koenlgsberg, 
I  but  he  shook  the  world."  Poor  Wint 
did  not  even  shake  Hampshire  county. 
Whatever  became  of  his  store  of  dime 


VILLAGE  SYMPATHY 

■  In  the  shop  where  these  novels  were 
sold  In  our  little  village,  two  watch- 
makers, brothers,  rented  a  window.  The 
proprietor  was  a  bit  of  a  free-thinker 
-he  attended  the  meetings  In  Cosmlan 
Hall— 'and  he,  the  watchmaker-jewellers, 
and  a  customer  or  two  would  reason 
about  divine  revelation,  free  will,  pre- 
Immortality 


tne   various   .,ii..co   c....-  •    -•  destination   and  personal 

vicinity  have  been  changing  the  light-  .^.j^^  brothers  were  singularly  plain  of 
ing  systems.  When  they  put  in  a  really  fg^ture.  Their  mother  died.  A  few 
good  kind  and  style  of  light  they  don't  ^^^^  aftenvards  the  two  were  again 
keep  It.  but  in  a  couple  of  years  or  less  ^^^^  talkative  In  the  window.  One 
rip  it  out  and  put  In  something  strong,  them  was  describing  his  mother's 
glaring  and  ugly,  and  make  the  night  (j^parture:  "She  looked  first  at  Bill, 
hideous.  Years  ago  they  made  clmnges  ^j^^^^  ^j^g  looked  at  me,  and  then  she 
to  Improved  kinds  of  lights,  a  reasonable  whereupon  a  villager  who  kept 

degree  stronger,   evener,   steadier  ,^    

In  recent  years  the  changes  have  nearly  ^g^i^.  ••j/[y  God,  I  should  have  thought 
all  been  from  good  to  bad  and  from  bad  would." 

to  worse.    Oh,  for  the  good  old  days  of   

the  OO's  and  first  few  years  of  this  cen-  ,^  BLUE  AND  GOLD 

IT  sir  T^erere  lUhts^noVh^  A  complete  set  of  Beadle's  dime  novels! 
Somerville  now  to  ligtit  three  cities  of  Has  any  one  In  Boston,  any  private 
its  size  thoroughly,  more  than  thor-  collector,  a  full  set  of  the  "Blue  and 
oughly. 


oughly.  Look  at  CTeveland  circle.  jjj^,^  volumes?  Owen  Meredith's 
Brighton— enough  lights  ,  poems  In  two  volumes,  thus  bound,  pub- 
xniie.  ^  BOWB.  -         -~    -        -  »  
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As  a  complete  ..ci  of  Beadle's  Dime 
Novels  was  recently  exhibited  In  New 
York,   newspapers   published  editorial 
articles  about  them.     It  was  evident 
that  some  of  the  editorial  writers  char- 
acterized the  novels  by  hearsay,-  by  tra- 
dition; they  had  never  bought  one  to 
read  behind  the  barn  at  home  or  be- 
hind a  Mitchell's  Geography  In  school. 
For  they  said  that  all  these  novels  were 
extravagant  romances  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians   and  Indian  fighters,  ro- 
mances of  the  blood-and-thunder  type. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  novels  were 
by  no  means  all  stories  of  frontier  life; 
they  were  often  romances  of  the  affec- 
tions;   they  were   seldom  sensational; 
they  were  sobietimes  dull.    A  long  and 
carefully  written  review  of  them  was 
published  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view; we  think  In  the  sixties. 

Nor  were  the  writers  of  these  dime 
novels  blear-eyed,  hiccuping  Bo- 
hemians; the  men  were  industrious; 
for  the  most  part  well-informed;  one  of 
them,  a  voluminous  writer,  whose  his- 
tories and  other  serious  works  were 
widely  read,  died  some  years  ago,  and 
it  was  then  remembered  that  he  was 
the  author  of  "Set  Jones,"  one  of  the 
most  popular  volumes  In  the  Beadle 
series.  The  women  whose  names  were 
enrolled  in  Mr.  Beadle's  list  of  authors 
were  highly  respectable  persons  who 
would  have  been  shocked  by  many  of 
the  novels  written  by  their  emancipat- 
ed successors,  novels  that  are  described 
by  publishers  as  "frank  and  fearless^ 
Book  clerks  wink  when  they  give  the 
titles  to  possible  purchasers. 

A  SELLER  OF  DIME  NOVELS 

In  our  little  village  Beadle's  dime 
novels  were  sold  at  a  shop  kept  by  a 
man  whose  regularity  of  movements 
was  so  precise  that  when  he  was  seen 
going  and  coming  from  Main  to  Bridge 
street  he  was  regarded  as  a  perlpatetlo, 
town  clock.  Some  set  their  watches 
when  he  left  his  house  after  the  noon 
dinner.   He    was    not   an  Imaginative 


poems  In  two  volumes,  thus  bound,  pub 
lished  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Company 
In  1875  stare  us  In  the  face  as  we  write. 
The  "Blue  and  Gold"  edition  was  once 
greatly  admired.  Some  of  the  volumes 
would  stand  on  a  "what-not"  In  the 
corner,  or  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  bookcase 
with  glass  doors,  while  Hone's  "Year 
Book,"  "Women  of  the  Bible,"  Rollin's 
"Ancient  Historj-,"  and  the  works  of 
Josephus  the  learned  Jew,  might  be 
found  below.  The  "Blue  and  Gold" 
volumes  now  seem  hideous  In  the  eyes 
of  the  modern  book  lover,  but  the  bind- 
ing Is  good  enough  for  "Owen  Mere- 
dith" of  the  "Poems."  (His  "Luclle" 
was  probably  in  another  volume.) 

ADD  "NAMES  TO  CONJURE  WITH" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tes,  and  Anna  Plumb,  a  prima  donna 
of  the  nineties,  who  shone  In  Italy's 
bush  league  opera  houses,  wa^  the 
daughter  of  A.  Plumb,  plumber,  on 
Grand  avenue,  Milwaukee.  Nearby  on 
the  same  street  was  a  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
plumber,  which  seems  harmonious. 
Maybe  plumbers  don't  beat  lead,  but  It 
sounds  plumby  and  they  do  wipe  joints. 

And  on  North  street,  Boston,  Is  Mr. 
Handschumacher,  whose  business  should 
be  glovering,  but  he  manufactures 
sausages.  Casings  are  a  sort  of  glove 
anywav.  And  next  door  is  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham who  deals  In  sugar-cured  hams. 
A.  Glaser,  glazier,  does  business  on 
Harvard  avenue,  Brookllne.  That's  all 
for  today.     LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

Boston.   

MOONCALM 
(For  As  the  'World  Wags.) 
There  was  a  moon  that  night. 
And  even  in  that  night  your  eyes  were 
shining. 

The    moon    was    bright    with    all  Us 

coppery  glow,  ^  , 

Your  eyes  of  brown  were  brighter  far, 

.   I  told  you  so. 
And  as  the  dew  that  on  an  August 
morn. 

Lies  glistening  In  a  leafy  cup  or  flower, 
Your  eyes  were  turned  to  mine,  I  found 
your  lips. 

And  like  a  leaf  you  trembled  In  my 
arms. 

Last  nipM  I  found  a  leaf,  an  autumn 
leaf, 

Quenched  with  the  dew. 
I  prest  it  to  my  Hps, 
And  thought  of  you. 

PETER  H.  W.  BRENNAN 
South  Lyndeboro,  N.  H. 
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Not  many  years  ago  It  was  the  belief  i 
In  this  country  that  the  Englishman 
was  a  bad  loser;  that  he  was  not  aj 
"dead  game  sport."  John  C.  Heenan  i 
was  undoubtedly  treated  In  a  shabby 
.manner  when  he  fought  Tom  Sayers. 
The  Benlcia  boy  was  robbed  of  his 
victory.  An  English  yachtsman  com- 
peting for  the  Bennett  -cup  sulked 
worse  than  the  justly  celebrated 
Achilles  In  his  tent.  American  oarsmen 
going  to  England  were  not  warmly  wel- 
comed except  after  defeat.  Artemus 
Ward  In  London,  writing  for  Punch, 
explained  "Hamll's  resunt  defeat  in 
this  country  on  the  grounds  that  he 
wasn't  used  to  British  water.  I  hop*! 
this  explanation  will  be  entirely  satls- 
fact'ry  to  all." 

The  English  have  changed  all  that. 
We  find  the  Spectator  applauding  the 
golfer.  Mr.  Walter  Hagen.  "We  ought 
to  be  delighted  that  Great  Britain  has 
taught  the  world  another  game."  Not 
long  ago  we  read  In  either  the  Specta- 
tor, or  the  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum 
a  eulogistic  article  on  the  skill  of  Aus.- 
tralian  cricketers,  also  a  lamentation 
over  the  slumping  of  English  tenni;. 
playtrs.  When  an  American  recently 
won  the  sculling  match,  there  ,  was  no 

groaning,    no    excusing;    only  wonder. 

love  and  praise. 


WHY  SHE  LOST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

And  besides  all  those  reasons,  says 
Molla,  somebody  soaked  her  racquet  in 
glue,  and  the  soft  boiled  eggs  she  had 
at  breakfast  were  doped  with  sleeping 
powder,  and  there  was  a  set  of  strings 
fastened  to  the  net  so  that  It  jumped 
up  about  six  feet  every  time  she  tried 
to  put  a  ball  over  It,  and  the  umpire 
was  a  French  spy  and  the  dupe  of 
Suzanne.  Outside  of  that  she  would 
still  have  won  only  the  courts  were 
made  of  india-rubber,  and  every  time 
that  Suzanne  drove  out  of  bounds  her 
friends  would  yank  the  court  out  wide 
so  that  Suzanne  would  hit  Inside.  But 
in  spite  of  these  handicaps  we  are  glad 
that  our  own  Molla  Is  such  a  game  little 
loser  and  didn't  bellyache  when  she 
lost,  as  Suzanne  did.  H.  H.  L. 

THOUGHTS   FOR   A   HEAT  WAVE 

["The  stamina  of  the  Americans  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  consume  from 
six  to  12  glasses  of  soda  (soda-water,  ice- 
cream ard  crushed  fruits)  per  day  in  sum- 
■  mer  and  winter." — The  Ice  Cream  and 
Soda  Fountain  Journal.] 
What  makes  Columbia's  chances  gay 

While    those    of    other    lands  grow 
thinner?  ^ 
What  puts  the  pep  in  U.  S.  A. 
And  leaves  the  Yankee  well  away, 

A  recognized  and  certain  winner? 

Because  In  every  dally  scheme 

All  tendencies  to  sloth  they  slaughter 
By  gulping  down,  with  high  esteem, 
A  pint  or  two  of  choice  Ice  cream. 
And  several  quarts  of  soda-water. 

Ah,  that's  the  stuff  on  which  to  lean, 

I    To    breed    the    boost    that  budges 
mountains— 
The  true,  the  blushful  Hlppocrene 
(The  sort  that  gpts  you  there,  I  mean) 
Is  squirted  out  of  soda  fountains! 

Farewell  the  folk  who  sought  to  build 

With  heating  things  like  beer  as  basis; 
Not  thus,  not  thus  are  heroes  filled— 
They    proved    by   potions   chaste  and 
chilled 

That    softest    drinks    mean  hardest 

races!  _ 
— Luclo,  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

"THE  MAN  O"  AIRLIE" 

The  report  that  Mr.  John  Drlnkwater 
is  at  work  on  the  libretto  of  an  ope/etta 
with  Robert  Bums  as  the  hero  led  the 
London  Post  to  say  that  Burns  was 
responsible  for  "one  of  the  insst  re- 
markable plays  produced  since  his 
death";  "Tlie  Man  o'  Alrlie,  by  W.  G. 
Wills,  which  was  written  '■with  an  eye  to 
the  Burns  centenary,  1859,  but  the  play 
was  not  produced  until  1867.  The  Post 
describes  it  at  length  and  the  New  York 
Times  copies  much  of  what  ''"  writ- 
ten m  the  Post.  It  is  asked:  Why  not 
revive  the  play?  It  was  once  familiar 
to  all  American  theatre-goers  Barrett 
in  It  pulled  the  pathetic  stop  till  all  the 
women  in  the  playhouse  r'^iS.*"^!!^ 
Would  the  play  go  today?    We  doubt  It. 

WILLIAM  STARK'S  SON  JOHN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  "In- 
quirer" in  The  Herald  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement  on  page  176  of  Caleb 

Stark's  history  of  I'V,"*'^'"^"'  ^l.^d 
tltoit  William  Stark's  "son  John  served 
a7adjutant  of  the  first  Continental  reg- 
iment of  the  New  Hampshire  line,  and 
dTed"  of  smallpox  at  Chlrnney  Point  on 
Lake  Champlain,  in  1776,  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  age,"  I  submit  the  follo^'lng 
:^ract  from  page  441  of  Chandler  East 
man  Potter's  history  of  Manchester 
N    H  :     "In    the   winter  of   1776,  he 

t^eT'oi^TafrforTartrrl^lL^rrT^l: 
'r^lnf  wCtL'^rank  of  colone,.  and  had 
a    strong    letter    from    Gen.  SuUUan 

recommending  hlra  f^''  ^^^^nre'd  th^^e 
which  fact  shows  that  he  favored  the 
patriot  cause  at  th«t  ttm..    Soon  after. 


Uwever,  circumstances  transpired  that 
\  to  leave  hi-  country.  He 
d>«rged  with  altering  a  Massachu- 
rStt  bill  of  credit  from  10  ehllllnga  to 
40  ■hillings  and  passing  the  same  to 
iob  Dow  oj  Goffstown.  He  u-as  ex- 
amined on  this  charge  and  bound  over 
to  »  higher  court  in  the  sum  of  £100. 
At  the  superior  term  of  the  court  at 
Amherst  he  was  Indicted  for  the  Pamo 
^iSnc"  but  made  default,  and  his  recog- 
Soe  waa  forfeited.  He  had  retired 
wlttlD  the  British  lines  at  New  York 
WtoSS  he  soon  received  a  commission  In 
liw,  British  army.  His  son  soon  after 
was  commissioned  In  the  same  service. 
From  that  extract  from  Potter's  history 
Ma«ohe.ter-whlch  work  Is  a  good 
authoHty-it  appears  that  Caleb  Stark-s 
ttitement  In  his  history  of  Dunbarton 
that  WUllam  Stark's  "son  John  served 
n  the  1st  Continental  regiment  of  the 
New  Hampshire  line"  Is  erroneous  and 
That,  on  the  contrary,  he  served  in  the 
Brit  sh  army.  Potter  says  "■"hlnff  to 
fhi.  effect  that  that  son  of  William 
Stlrk  died  at  Chimney  Point  ln  l776  In 
thT  18th  year  of  his  age.  and  Caleb 
StLk's  statement  that  he  did  so  may  be 
„  devoid  of  foundation  as  his  etate- 
!i,.nt  that  he  served  in  the  Contmental 
army  The  fact  that  New  Hampshire, 
tl^?ated  by  •■Inquirer"  In  The  Herald. 
"roScr  bed  him  as  a  tory  In  1778  would 
sMm  to  be  pretty  conclusive  evldettce 
tSlChe  did  not  die  at  Chimney  Point 
^in^y^vhere  else  In 
WM  alive  in  1778^^   SPECTATOR. 

SURPRISING  CANINE 
INTELLIGENCE 

Am  the  World  Wags: 

1  want  to  tell  you  about  a  bird  dog 
that  old  Doc  Pape  owned.  He  thought 
L  heap  o?  that  dog  and  Insisted  that 
Whenever  that  dog  made  a  stand  there 
lust  had  to  be  birds  there.  Some  of  us 
nuestloned  this  fact,  so  Doo  and  a 
Sunch  of  us  took  the  dog  and  went  out 
into  a  man's  field.  There  was  a  man 
Dlowlng  In  this  field  and  the.  dog  kept 
Sirtering  and  going  over  the  field  very 
parsfully  and  would  always  come  back 
to  where  the  man  was  plowing  and 
make  a  stand.  Doc  thought  there  must 
be  something  the  matter  with  the  dog 
and  admitted  that  he  guessed  he  would 
have  to  give  up  this  time.  He  then 
turned  to  the  man  and  thanked  him 
for  aUowlng  him  to  use  his  field  and 
asked  him  what  his  name  was.  The 
man  said,  "my  name  Is  Partridge."  Doc 
Mid   "Whadid  I  tell  yuh." 


ila'an  cftlcleiit  yUiy- 


..TROILUS  AND  CRESS  IDA-  in  I.on^ 
don.   •■It  IS  ^'„^i^Xrnv^e<X  ora- 

^lay  to  <lf!;;«'J;;^uT  nominally  ad- 
tlona  whli-h  'i'^^  ""i  a  on  the  stage, 
dros^od  to  >yv companions  o^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Mr.  Arundell  faces  tne  <,uaMon 

remarkable  ^p,e '  ho  rlKhtly 

of    Achilles,    for  .t^f.""^,  'conversation. 

„banwon»  the  P"  f         'a"nd  delivers 

oom.-s  down  to  ^V'jl;  the  audience.  His 

'his  spoech  f ''•«''=\^f/_V8uVo  has  now  lost 
.notion  is  cleur  his  gcslu  ^^^^j^^ 

i;t..""h^rrr^«£^"^-  — • 

..BELINDA."  that  delightful  comedV 
A.  A.  Mllno,  wa^  rovWed^^^^ 
on  July  3  with  Jreno  v  a 
rpfr,-  S^ieiS.^  r  has'been  played  In 
Boston  by  amateurs^ 

.The  stage  rights  -J^U^n¥^^^^ 
ar.ama  entitled     "jf^ J", poured   by  60 
discharge)    have   been^^e^  ^3  ..sed  on 
German  cities. 

the  war.   

fVidt  the  film  madfi 
Owing  to  the  ^^^„u,ual  success) 

(and  P^'«^"V'\ueory  of  relativity  has 
Ulustratlng  the  theorj  of pj,^,.  Dr. 

^rnsterts't^ke^  occasion   .  deny 


— N.'Y.  Evening  Post. 


PERHAPS    AS    SECRETARY    TO  A 
BOOTLEGGER 
(AdT.  In  the  OlilcaKO  Trfbune) 
OmCB  GrRL— Partly  paralyxed  pr«- 
»^frr4    Addr««*  B,  *0S.  Trlbua*> 

"Concerning  Mary  Dewhirst"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  Lancashire  play 
by  F.  Marriott-Watson  and  Grace 
Edwin  produced  at  the  Savoy,  Lon- 
don, on  June  28.  The  play  is  de- 
scribed as  a  jumble  of  drama,  com- 
edy and  spiritualism.  Steve  Mills, 
the  nephew  of  old  Mary  Dewhirst,  is 
keeping  company  with  his  cousin 
Lizzie,  buj  she  falls  in  love  with  the 
schoolmaster,  Prior.  Steve  accepts 
£10  to  lose  a  football  match.  Prior 
finds  out  that  the  match  has  been 
'  Bold,  but  he  does  not  know  the  guilty 
man.  Jim  Dewhirst  learns  that 
Stove  was  the  one.  He  accuses  Steve 
and  tells  Lizzie,  who  refuses  to  kiss 
Steve  before  hq  and  Jim  go  to  the 
mine.  As  a  result  Steve  kills  Jim 
and  four  men  with  him.  It  is  thought 
there  was  an  accident,  but  Mary, 
Jim's  mother,  is  a  medium.  She 
knows  there  was  murder,  for  Jims 
ghost  came  to  her  at  the  moment  of 
his  death  and  keeps  coming 


A  DOCTOR,  who  is  a  cheerful  Irish- 
man, a  clergyman,  who  Is  not  wholly 
skeptical,  Graham  Prior  and  Lizzie  try 
to  recall  Mary  to  a  normal  state,  but 
her  trances  continue.  Then  the  doctor 
decides  to  convince  her  she  is  deceived^ 
Ha  makes  an  experiment  with 
planchette.  The  trance  comes,  the  pen^ 
cil  moves,  the  clergyman  is  conscious  of 
"someihing  cold"  in  the  room  the  door 
filee  open,  but  no  one  enters.  Steve,  not 
kntwlng  that  the  pencil  has  been  scrib- 
bllig  only  Illegible  lines  ^^"^  curves 
thOToughly  frightened,  confesses.  Mary 
Is^asfly  persuaded  that  ^on  had 
vrRten  that  he  died  by  accident.  Mrs. 
Siolt-Watson  and  her  daughter 
NKarriott- Watson,  took  the  parts  o 
Mwy  and  Lizzie.  '■There  Is  a  great 
0  Tl  of  unnecesary  explanation  al»ut 
.  .irituallsm:  so  much  In  fact  that  t 
,so9ms  at  times  that  the  .^'^ole  play  is 

aid  of  the  Newspaper  P"^f,*„""Vand  to 
Times  .said:    "There  is  sentiment  ana  to 
llnTre  an  abundance  of  good  counsel,  and 
:.  demand  upon  the  intellect.  .  .  ■  ^ne 

Htnous  are  too  ^^'^l^'l^Ji^^Jit^e 
.1  are  aggressively  cheerful, 
lemn  quotation  of   'the  old  saying, 
.  hirh  is  commonly  attributed  to  a  mod- 
ie.r  author,    about  laughing   a^d  the 


George  Mlddleton's  "^^^^'^l^'^jj^'l^t 

rh^^^fvirTi^^^^a?.! 
«-"^^r.une''Nurt^To;d?ero; 

pn,  thriller  Is   Une  ^m^a  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
■The  Black  ^e".    a  dram 

''''^^!"the^a  I  must  confess  that  1 
recall  the  taie.    i-  ,         „  a. 

ao  n°\^7,noc  or  one  eWlng.  and 
young  London  'i"<^^°f  °"  ^t  her  at 
mysteriously  begs  ^'"1  to  meet 

fv,  ofaVutf  wrTi"flmost  be- 

the  life  of  a  youi  ^g. 
yond  human  The   doctor  con- 

fuses to   say  more_  ine 
«ents,  and  the  y^°-^\Z°^^ll:  Ranged 
Oman's   son    who  ob- 
that   morning.      ine   m  ^^^^ 
tained  the  body,  and  vaimy  n  i 
the  doctor  can  r^vive_lt.  -The  btag 

PT  PRETEBAEA  NIHIL 
'^f'ip^  tha"  Mr  Fox  of  America  bas 
been  admrnisrerlng  the  d^^Te  In  true 
Yankee  showman  fa.shlon  to  an  as- 
nf  credulous  trade  pressmen. 
r^:^dfheramostpa^^^^^^^^ 

fl^.  i^rV^ltrd^'ow  -at  e^^^ 
eellent  Picture  ;;Over  the  HU.^^same 

luh  ^ix^proV  ou^  ^rown-up  children 
hid  befn  found  by  him  about  to  enter 

struck  by  the  Idea  "what  a  film 
Tms  would  male!"  A  very  Pretty  story 
to  Induce  .pressmen  "with  good  capon 
Hned"  to  swallow  as  publicity  matter 
between  the  courses.  But  In  this  touch- 
fn^tale  of  "hoW  the  film  was  born 
unaccountably    om  tted  to 

I  mention  that  "Over  the  H'",..'^,^,^ 
Notorial  version  of  a  P°«7^^"^^^f, 
same  title  and  the  same  plot  by  W 
Carlton.  I  suppose  nobody  reads  Wll 
Carlton  In  Soho-so  ^r^*^^  , 
-nnliqt  laughed  when  h^  beard  this 
serto  com^  tale  of  how  tbe  film  did  not 

!  originate.— The  Stage. 

1  PERSONAL  NOTEsTbOUT  SINGERS, 
1  PLAYERS,  CONDUCTORS.  WITH 
SIDE  REMARKS 

Miss  Marcia  van  Dresser's  only  re- 
c'^s^l  was  not  particularly  Interesting 
i  cTiletlv  because  the  program  did  not 
I  contain  enough  really  good  ^ongs.  She 
Bane  tliPOT  ail  well,  as  far  as  smooth 
Sl^ati?B  went,  and  possibly  had  she 
Infused  nrsr^  character  and  personal 
conviction  Into  her  Interpretations  we 
ml-ht  have  felt  that  the  selection  was 
not  quite  so  unill\iminatlng  after  all.— 
liondon  Times. 


w  IIIL-   InU.  Ill'- 
^  hich,   for   i!m  ir 
liui  t,  lIm,  U, 111. in  .u  JM.s  play  Rupcibly." 
Bacsl,  known  In  Boston,  took  the  part 
of  Pursefal. 

Alfred  O'Shea's  voice  Is  certainly  rem- 
Inlsct-nt  of  that  of  Mr.  John  McCormack 
and  nearly. all  his  faults  could  be  over- 
come by  a  close  study  of  that  groat 
slngf-r^s   complete  control   of   the  two 
voice    registers^ — London    Dally  Tele- 
graph.  The  Times  found  fault  with  his 
lOngilah   diction,    the   short    "i"'   as  in,, 
••whlspor,^'  which  Is  a  peculiarity  of  the  I 
language.    In  short  he  seems  at  a  loss  ^ 
the  moment. he  gets  outside  what  he  , 
hus   been    taught.     We    have   already  . 
pralKod  his  voice  and  suggested  that  he 
has  still  something  to  learn  about  sing-  ! 
Ing  and  more  to  learn  about  music. 

Maggie  Toyte  took  the  part  of  Miml 
In  Puccini's  opera  for  the  first  time  In 
London  on  June  19. 

Bobby  Clark  In  •'Chuckles  of  1922"  In 
London.  "He  is  a  very  refreshing  come-  ■ 
dlan,  and  his  peculiar  trick  of  turning 
common  expressions  inside  out  with 
ludicrous  results  is  rather  reminiscent 
of  the  dialogue  used  in  Mr.  O.  Henry's 
novels.  He  works  very  hard  indeed, 
and  when  he  cannot  make  his  voice 
hoard  for  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
he  ju^^'les  with  his  lighted  cigar  an(l 
makes  them  roar  again." 

An  Impression  ono  has,  for  what  It 
may  be  worth,  from  this  week's  recitals 
is  that  if  English  people  could  only  be 
induced  to  make,  in  popular  parlance,  : 
"fools  of  themselves,"  the  Interest  would  | 
be  doubled.  They  never  will,  of  course, 
and  so  their  foreign  brother  artists  will 
always  win  on  merits.  It  Is  a  pity, 
because  there  Is  a  fund  of  kindly  human 
feeling  and  natural  sentiment  that  never 
comes  out  In  the  way  of  business,  1.  e., 
of  recital-giving,  and  yet  so  easily  might 
if  everybody  was  not  afraid  of  every- 
body oise  thinking — he  was  making  a 
fool  of  himself.— London  Times. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS,  giving  a 
song  recital  In  London,  was  praised  as 
"an  accomplished  singer  who  turns  from 
Verdi  to  Grieg  and  thence  to  Mendels- 
sohn CJt  is  enough,'  with  a  regrettable 
organ  accompaniment),  with  equal  ease, 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  him  in  a 
program  of  greater  musical  Importance 
than  this  one." 

Pupils'  Recitals:  Such  performances 
are  occasions  for  recognition  rather  than 
criticism.  On  Tuesday  we  heard  a  num- 
ber of  promising  young  pianists,  some 
of  them  very  young,  and  some  appar- 
ently more  promising  than  others.  But  ] 
to  pick  out  Individuals  might  be  merely  i 
to  name  the  forward  child  and  pass 
over  th.3  slower  developing  artist,  and 
to  discuss  faults  would  possibly  be  to 
blame  the  teacher  for  the  very  thing 
which  he  or  she  Is  daily  laboring  to 
eradicate.  What  we  chiefly  learned  from  | 
the  firs;  of  these  reeitals  is  that  Mr. 
Matthay  and  his  assistants  are  prepar- 
ing a  whole  army  of  clever  players, 
whose  performances  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  when  their  training  is 
completed  in  a  few  years'  time,  and  we 
left  wiih  the  hope  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  them,  at  least,  are  training  as  ama- 
teurs, since  the  supply  of  professional 
pianists  is  In  danger  of  exceeding  the 
demand  for  their  work,  at  any  rate  In 
this  country. — London  Times. 

For  pianists:  "Playing  for  safety  Is 
commendable,  but  the  taking  of  an 
occasional  risk  is  enjoyable;  the  real 
thing  is  to  know  when  to  take  risks." 

LUDWIQ  LEBELL,  PIANIST:  A  de- 
fect of  his  playing  Is  that  the  notes  too 
often  resemble  those  of  the  "musical 
glasses" — a  slow  penetrating  tone  that 
seems  to  set  the  teeth  rattling. 

Farjeon's  dances  contain  a  number  of 
piquant  melodic  ideas  and  whlmslcaJ 
harmonic  effects,  but  if  the  playing  of 
two  pianos  is  difficult  to  make  enjoy- 
able the  playing  of  two  people  on  one 
piano  is  very  much  more  so.  The  play- 
ers have  all  the  fun,  while  the  audience, 
baffled  by  the  thick  tone,  have  to  con- 
sole themselves  by  noticing  the  players' 
skill  in  avoiding  disconcerting  collisions. 
— London  Times. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  has  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Ox- 
ford, Probably  as  principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  which  celebrates  its 
centennary  this  year;  surely  not  as 
a  composer. 


Stravinsky  Is  stU  la  target  In  Paris. 
M  Teneo  writes  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph: "We  no  longer  have  a  National 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  moment.  The 
Opera  has  been  transformed  into  a 
'Maison  Stravinsky"  and  a  'Bazar  Cam- 
bodgien.'  M.  Stravinsky  Is  raging  worse 
than  ever.  He  has  gene  so  far  as  to 
give  us  in  one  single  evening  'Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps,'  'Petrouchka.'  and  a 
novelty.  'Masra,'  which  Is.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  theatre  and  danc- 
Ingr  a  most  insulting  defiance  to  some 
great  French  artists  who  still  wait  to 
be  played  on  the  most  coveted  >rench 
Etage.  Is  M.  Stravinsky  sincere,  or 
not?  If  he  is.  he  is  becoming  danger- 
ous, and  our  ministry  of  fine  arts  should 
prevent  the  production  of  buffooneries 

which  have  not  even  the  excuse  of  be- 
ing amusing." 

SERAFIN,  conducting  Wagner's  operas 
(In  Italian)  In  Paris  Is  applauded  as  "a 
new  Interpreter."  "This  great  conduc- 
tor, by  his  lyricism,  arjd  the  sobriety  of 


that  the  household  lives  un.l'-r  a  cloud 
of  misunderstandings.  His  father,  who 
adores  his  only  son.  reveals  to  lilm  the 
cause  of  a  constnnt  Incompatibility  of 
U^nipt  r.  It  seems  that  all  the  wrong  Is 
on  the  side  of  tho  wife,  a  cross-gi'alnod 
woman.  Etlenne.  therefore,  persuades 
his  father  lx>  obtain  a  divorce  and  to 
marry  a  poor  relation  whom  he  has 
long  loved  In  secret.  Ho  would  thua  get 
a  llule  Joy  before  the  sadness  of  old  age. 
But  Jordan,  senior,  has  no  personal 
fortune;  he  had  married  a  rich  woman. 
How  should  he  start  life  again,  how  set 
n.^ldo  Ught-heartcdly  tho  comfort  In 
which  his  soul  had  stagnated?  He  pre- 
ferred to  bear  his  Ills  rather  than  tempt 
the  unknown.  This  bitter,  biit  logical, 
piece  will  certainly  arouse  some  criti- 
cism.- I  think  It  good  and  well  played. 

MM.  Michel  Carre  end  Albert  Acre- 

ment  h.-ive  gone  too  Impulsively  to  work 
in  writing  a  drama  In  the  '•viell  amblgu" 
style.  "La  Mome,"  at  the  Theatre 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  smacks  of  too  quick 
conception  and  hasty  execution;  the  ob- 
J»t  Is  to  display  the  dramatic  talent  of 
Mile.  I'arlsys.  Lea,  the  daughter  of  a 
convict,  has  been  sheltered  by  Julot,  a 
specialist  In  burglary,  and  ultimately 
I  finds  herself  under  the  protection  of  a 
I  man  of  the  world  and  his  fiancee,  who 
wish  to  launch  her  upon  a  theatrical  ca- 
reer. At  a  party  given  In  her  honor  she 
sings  apache  songs.  Eventually  there 
Is  a  duel  behind  the  scenes  between 
Julot  and  the  man  of  the  world  for  the 
conquest  of  this  pretty  flower  of  the 
gutter.  The  latter  kills  the  apache  and 
receives  in  his  arms  the  tribute  of  his 
triumph.  Mile.  Parlsys.  La  Mome^ 
plays,  sings  and  dances  with  success; 
M.  Decoeur  is  a  "classical"  apache,  and 
M.  Varny.  a  melodramatic  "man  of  the 
world"  In  quite  the  traditional  style. 

AT  LA  MAISON  DE  L'OEUVRE  two 

novelties  attract  attention  for  M. 
j  Lugne-Poe  has  made  his  theatre  the 
I  rendezvous  of  all  enthusiasts  for  art,  be 


M.  TENEO  ON  THE  PARIS  STAGE 

(London  Dally  Tel'esrrspli.  June  29) 
It  would  be  rather  curious  to  make  up 
an  annual  balance-sheet  for  the  thea- 

1  tres  In  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe. 

'  It  would  no  doubt  show  that  Paris  held 
one  of  the  first  places.  During  the  sea- 
Ison  of  1921  our  entertainments  brought 
I  in  f  251.000,000.  Taking  the  average 
price  of  seats  at  f.20.  that  means  over 
12,000.000  spectators.  This  little  calcu- 
lation effectively  demonstrates  the  place 
which  the  theatre  holds  in  our  national 
Ufe. 

It  is  one  of  the  "side"  theatres,  Les 
Escholiers  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  has  again  made  an  encouraging 
effort.  "Le  Regard  Neuf,"  by  M.  Ga- 
briel Murcel,  is  not  without  defects,  but 
It  Is  lucid,  distinguished,  free— qualities 

!  which  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
tricks  of  the  craft.    Etienne  Jordan  has 

I  been  through  the  war.  He  returns 
home  with  a  new  vision;  that  is,  he  sees 


they  Frenchmen  or  foreigners.  "La  Det- 
te  de  Schmll,"  by  M.  Otna.  Is  a  faithful 
portrayal  of  the  life  of  poor  Jews  In 
Rumania.  Schmll.  a  shoemaker,  owes 
f.500  to  his  leather  merchant,  a  Chris- 
tian, Bozetazou  by  name.  Payment  not 
being  forthcoming,  Bozetazou  proposes 
to  take  as  his  servant  Rachel,  the  pretty 
■d>ughter  of  his  debtor,  until  the  debt 
has  been  wiped  out.  Abomination, 
desolation,  and  then— resignation.  W  hen 
Schmil  goes  with  the  money  to  pay  his 
debt  he  finds  his  daughter  bearing  the 
shame  of  which  Bozetazou  is  the  au- 
thor. Confronted  by  such  a  scandal, 
nothing  remains  for  the  family  but  ex- 
ile in  America.  M.  Dhurtal  is  admir- 
able In  the  role  of  Schmil, 

M.  Maurice  Allou,  who  died  young, 
was  a  sensitive  poet,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  piece,  "Le  Visage  sans  Voi- 
les," was  a  Just  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Pad  and  mournful,  this  incomplete  work 
gave  promise  of  dramatic  talent.  After 
a  long  absence.  Desire  Fume  returns  to 
his  people.  He  finds  a  drunken  fathpr 
and  a  brother  who  replels  him.  An  old 
friend  of  Desire  comes  along,  and  by 
her  patience  and  good  temper  brings 
peace  into  the  household.  Here  Is  the 
loving  wife  who  would  best  suit  Stfi 
voung  man.  But  Desire,  in  his  love  of 
independence,  departs  without  accept- 
ing the  happiness  which  lies  \f:thin  his 
grasp.  Miles.  Chevrel.  Prim,  Bianchinl. 
and  MM.  Nobel  and  Dhurtal  put  all  their 
talent  into  this  piece  of  somewhat  crude 
sychology. 

OTHER  NEW  PLAYS  AND  MUSICAL 
COMEDIES  IN  PARIS 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage, 
writing  on  May  28,  describes  "'Barbe 
Blonde"  a  new  play  at  the  Gymnaso,  by 
Jehan  Bouvelet  and  Edgar  Bralby. 

The  scene  Is  lala  In  a  country  town. 
Clement,  the  notary,  Is  not  happy  with 
his  shrewish  wife.  During  a  quarrel 
she  threatens  to  kill  herself,  and  he 
obligingly  fetches  a  chair  for  her  to 
step  out  of  the  window.  In  her  ex- 
asperation she  does  actually  lose  her 
balance,  and.  falling  out.  Is  killed.  Her 
cousin.  Lucien,  fears  that  Clement  has 
designs  on  Blanche,  the  servant  girl, 
whom  he  loves.  He  therefore  sets  about 
persuading  the  notary  that  he  Is  re- 
.■sponsible  for  his  wife's  death,  and  Is 
little  better  than  a  murderer.  But 
eventually  Clement  regains  his  peace  of 
mind  under  the  amorous  attentions  of 
Blanche.  As  you  perceive,  this  Is  not 
a  very  nice  play.  Nor  does  It  seem  ap- 
propriately housed  at  the  Gymnaso— a 
fnshlonable  theatre  that  bears  the  sob- 
riquet of  the  Theatre  of  Madame.  How- 
ever, 1  must  admit  that  It  has  been 
well'received  by  the  press  in  general. 

Theatre  des  Deux  Masque.    The  little 
plays,  ••fairly  good  of  their  kind,"  at  i 
this  rival  of  the  Grand  Gulgnol,  are  "as 
a  whole  perhaps  better  played  than  at 
the  more  celebrated  theatre  of  horrors, 
where  the  acting  at  times  ceases  to  re- 
semble anything  human,  and  they  are 
vastly  better  mounted."    "Solitute,"  by 
Palau:    A  tax  collector  In  the  heart  of 
the  Canadian  wilds  pretends  to  go  on  an 
urgent  expedition,  and  returns  stealthi- 
ly at  night  to  steal  the  contents  of  the 
money-box.  He  is  shot  in  the  dark  by  ' 
his  own  wife.    'Vers  Pau-Dela"  show.s 


the  experlmttit  a  celebrated  si.rg.on 
S  dSermlne  whether  or  no  c<.h.oloo<- 
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no    worth  listening  to-and  as  the  sur- 
geon 18  found  to  be  insane  no  one  can 
wake    the    unfortunate    g'H.    and  sh. 
rfiallv  dies.     The   atmosphere   of  the 
rlcht  vigil  in  the  procureur's  office,  bo- 
^ofe  an  execution.  Is  excellently  done^ 
■■Fdouard"    by    E.     Depre.  contains 
BenuTnely  amusing  elements,  which  are 
,  Unfortunately,   and  I  believe  unneces- 
sarlly.  spoUt  by  grossness.  A  thlet  in 
v-adcs  an  actress-  Hat  and    s  surprised 
by  her.    She  calls  the  police    but  he 
1  pretends  to  be  her  lover.  He  also  shows 
her  how  she  Is  being  cheated  b>  her 
maid   and   Imposed   on   by  an  elderly 
protector,    and   as   he    gives   her  two 
thousand  francs  of  the  four  that  he  has 
just  stolen  from  her  dre^'slng  table  she 
falls  Into  his  arms,  vowmg  that  he  is 
the  first  honest  man  she  has  ever  met. 
The   rest  of  the  program   is  simply 
nasty.   

Folles  Bergere  Kevue:    "The  two  big 
spectacular  scenes  of  the  new  revue  are 
the  most  objectionable  I  remember  hav- 
■  ine  seen,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
The  one,  representing  Satan  carousing 
In     a     ruined     cathedral,     Is  down- 
right    sacrilegious:     the     other,  de-- 
nlctlng    some    bygone    empress  s  love 
affair     vv-lth     a     black      slave       s  j 
bestial     There  seems  to  be  absplutelyi 
no  bounds  to  these  odious  displays,  and 
i  the  costumes  and  scenery  lavished  upon 
I  them   only   accentuate   their  unwhole- 
I  someness.     Artistically,  the  recent  re- 
vues  of  the  Casino  have  been  superior 
to  those  of  the  FoUes  Bergere.    But  the 
present  revue   at  the   Folies  contains 
Igood  elements.  If  they  had  been  used' 
with   good  taste." 

"M  Dumollet."  musical  comedy,  with 
music  by  Urgel  at  the  Vaudeville.  "M. 
Dumollet  is  a  popular  character,  made 
famous  by  the  nursery  ballad  that  sings 
of  his  trip  to  Salnt-Malo.  He  is.  there- 
fore well  suited  to  the  easy  require- 
ments of  musical  comedy,  and  the  au- 
thors have  written  a  bright  little  book, 
to  which  the  music  adds  an  agreeable.  If 
not  very  original,  accompaniment.  M. 


Dumollet,  a  Jolly  shopkeeper.  Is  Plo"lng 
to  overturn  Bonaparte,  then  first  con- 
sul.   He  Is  expecting  a  messenger  from 
the  Royalists.     The  messenger  o"t 
to  be  his  own  daughter,  the  child  of  a 
youthful  folly,  whose  «^i^tence  he  has 
always  hidden  from  his  wife.  Charlotte 
Is  engaged  as  shop  girl,  because  she 
speaks    English    (1).    and    def  ly  con- 
trives to  sell  a  gown  to  an  English  cus- 
tomer for  double  the  price.    She  assists 
her    father    in    hiding    Ro>'ahst  con- 
spirators,  and   falls  In  love  with  the 
gallant  lieutenant  who  is  sent  to  arrest 
them     The  lieutenant,  catching  her  be- 
ing kissed  by  M.  Dumollet,  immediately 
makes  violent  love  to  Mme.  Dumollet  , 
which  allows  sufficient  quarrelling  and  l 
making-up  to  cover  the  third  act.    M_  ; 
Vilbert  Is  a  comical  M.  Dumollet,  and 
Mile     Edmee    Favart    acts    and  sings 
Charlotte  very  cleverly.     The  authors 
owe  to  them  much  of  the  success  with 
which    the    piece    is    received.     It  is 
well  mounted,  and  may  \ery  well  at- 
tract the  public  even  in  this  tropical 
weather.    By  the  way,  Louis  Urgel  Is 
the   nom-de-guerre   of   the   wife   of  a 
well-known  financier,  and  this  is,  I  be- 
lieve her  first  musical  comedy." 

Les  Annales  praises  "Ta  Bouche."  a 
spectacle  at  Fursy's  Boite,  because  il 
Is  funny  without  being  dirty.  The  nu-, 
thors  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  [ 
rank  the  spectators  with  pigs,  as  M. 
Andre  Lang  puts  It. 

VARIOUS  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND 
AND  THE  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT  ^ 
"I  must  hear  register  a  protest  again.st 
dancing  children;  they  ought  to  be  In 
bed.  This  was  such  a  charming,  pretty  ^ 
child,  too.  and  almost  Inevitably  being 
turned  Into  a  spoilt,  self-conscious  minx 
before  our  eyes.  It  seems  about  as 
civilized  to  have  children  on  the  stage 
as  It  would  be  to  pass  them  through  the 
Are  to  Baal." 

"Where  perfection,  or  at  least  human 
'  perfection,  is  found  In  art,  the  critic  Is 
I  reduced  to  saying.  "Behold!    He  cabinet 
prove  art." 

MAJ.  THE  HON.  MAURICE  BARING 

lecturing  on  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  before 
the  Royal  Institution,  quoted  a  cele- 
brated modern  author  as  saying  that! 
•  "the  most  permanent  and  enduring^ 
achievement  of  the  Victorian  age  would 
I  be  the  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
I  »nd  be  would  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
1  prised  if,  in  ages  to  come,  people  talked 
of  the  age  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  as 
i  thev  now  talked  of  the  age  of  Pericles  ! 


iveglan  stars  who  are  regarded  by  their 
compatriots  as  the  Pe"S  °f  Douglas 
Fairbanks  and  Mary  Plckford.  -  New 
Tork  Evening  Post. 

Pablo  Casals  rehearses  with  his  or- 
chestra in  Barcelona  "from  2:30  to  B 
and  again  from  9:45  to  12:15;  after  this 
many  of  the  players  take  their  places 
In  various  cafe  bands  and  play  till  4 
A  M  " 

Two  fragments  from  Prokofiev  s 
"Love  of  Three  Oranges"— march,  one 
'of  the  very  few  examples  extant  of  a 
witty  march"-and  Scherzo  have  been 
performed  In  London,  led  by  Kousse- 
vltzkl.  These  were  followed  by  two 
pieces  by  Romsky-Korsakov  —  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  Volga  folk  song  Dou- 
blnouchka,"  "which  is  said  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  early  days  of 
Russian  unrest  in  1905,"  and  turned  by 
Rlmsky  into  a  sort  of  Marseillaise  and 
a  scherzo,  "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble 
i  Bee"  from  his  "Legend  of  Tsar  Sultan. 
I  No  one  of  these  four  pieces  has  been 
played  here  at  a  Symphony  concert. 

ALBERT  COATES  early  last  month 
gave  a  concert  with  the  Scala  orches- 
tra at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  the  first 
[Englishman,  It  Is  said,   to  direct  this 

orchestra.  T:.^„ti,,oi 
At  Salzburg  an  International  Festival 
!of  Chamber  Music  will  t,ake  place  from 
1  Aug    6    to   U.       Chamber    music  by 
Schoenberg.  Stravinsky,   (a  new  quar- 
ret>       Mallp;ero,      Milhaud.  Poulene, 
Ravel.  Bax,  Goossens,  Bliss   and  songs 
by    Hoist    and    Strauss    will    be  per- 
formed. ,  Tjvv. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Lon- 
don, will  celebrate  its  centenary  this 
month.  Louis  N.  Parker  has  writ  en  a 
masque,  "A  Wreath  of  100  Roses,"  for 
the  occasion.  In  which  Julia  Neilson  and 
Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  will  take  Part.  , 
Donald  Young  has  written  a  one-act 
play.  "Youth  and  Its  Betters,  '  derived 
from  Barrie's  speech_at  St.  Andrew  s. 

The  Boersen  Zeitung  of  Berlin  re- 
viewed a  concert  In  which  Glazounov 
concucted  three  of  his  compositions, 
"which  were  written  about  20  years  ago 
but  could  Just  as  well  have  been  written 
3«  or  even  50  years  ago.  -nncert 
The  Spectator  announcing  a  concert 
by  Pablo  Casals:  "The  quintessence  of 
•oolish  refinement  of  tone-nothing  else 

The  spectator  and  Walter  Rummel. 
■•London  critics  have  fought  pitched  bat- 
tles over  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr^ 
Rumt;;:rs  playlng-the  ^-iti^XJ^Tot 
no  words  but  take  every  opportunity  oi 
hearing  him." 


singing  society  and  the  opera;  a  million- 
aire American  shoe  manufacturer  or  an 
Italian  banana  peddler,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. You  enjoy  it.  Ho  enjoys  it.  The 
municipal  opera  becomes  a  melting  pot  in 
which  the  races  are  fused  in  the  spirit 
of  beauty.  One  leaves  the  theatre,  say- 
ing with  St.  Paul:  "I  am  a  citizen  of 

no  mean  ilty."   . 

Yes.  yes,  ©—passionate  press  agent. 
But  just  where  did  Paul  say  this?  Can 
you  find  the  word  "citizen"  in  the  New 
Testament? 

WHEN  A  NEW  London  restaurant 
'  opens  under  an  Italian  manager  you 
will,  sure  enough  find  an  Italian  band- 
master there — and  also  a  mor^  than 
liberal,  tiresome  repertory  of  Puccini- 
Leoncavallo,  not  to  mention  Verdi— the 
older  Verdi,  of  course — because  the 
"Falstaff"  and  the  "Otello"  of  latter- 
day  Verdi  are  no  use  for  "solos  a  la 
vln  blanc"  or  "boeuf  roti  a  la  Anglalse." 
Then,  again,  when  you  get  the  real 
Italian  prlmor  tenore  or  basso  profundo 
newcomer  you  find  him  at  the  Italian 
restaurant,  and  the  rest  is  a  very  excit- 
able afternoon.  I  have  met  Battisini  and 
Titto  Ruffo  many  times  recently  at  varl- 
i  ous  restaurants,  and  the  joy  with  which 
the  maltres  d'hotel  and  the  waiters  In- 
form you  of  their  countrymen's  presence 
Is  wonderful.  Cannot  we  manage  a  lit- 
tle like  patriotism  of  our  own?  It 
would  not  be  amiss. 

The  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust 
has  issued  its  award  for  the  present 
year,  and  out  of  the  chaos  of  musical 
matter  I  see  that  an  opera  by  Nicholas 
C.  Gatty  is  marked  foi*  "publication." 
The  award  says  that  it  is  "a  charming 
little  opera  of  moderate  length,  the  lib- 
retto amusing  and  original,-  the  music 
,  full  of  beauty  and  character,  and  suffl- 
I  clently  light  to  appeal  to  all  music- 
i  lovers."  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that 
I  Its  stage  production  is  doomed. 


■  rstand  the  ob- 
i,     ,  amg  lady  wlio 

wrute  to  nu'  to  tu'-  aiiisls  room  atWIg- 
more  Ilallf  "Would  yoM  mind  putting  uti 
the  lights  durlPK  the  Shumann.  as  1  havfe 
brought  my -score?"  M  should  l\ke  to 
advise  this  young  lady  that  a  cons.^rva- 
tory  of  muSlo  or  a  pianola  demonstrCj 
tion   are  far  happier  haunts  for   her  | 
studious  desires  than  my  concerts,  from 
which  I  like  to  bar  all  these  scientlflo 
dissective.  or  other  abstract  habits.  I 
also  very  readily  and  heartily  under- 
stand the  objection  of  the  critical  nsy- 
chologlst  or,  may  be.  the  psychological 
critic,  who.  the  hall  being  in  darkness.  1 
Is  unable  to  conclude  from  the  "pained 
expression"  or  the  joyous  Ro^llc  of  I'^o 
musically  educated  whether  ««y  lt»ueia  ■ 
Is  moral  or  Immoral  from  the  stflctly  [ 
traditional  point  of  view.  i 
I  nefe  offer  my  humble  excuse*  to  ! 
theoo  two  badly-treated  friends.     If  i  , 
really  wished  to  "epater  lo  bourgeoW" 
tin  order  to  cite  this  fine  and  far-ulirr,- 
sounding  phrase  of  one  of  my  c-n.:oi.) 
I  could  easily  invent  more  amusina;  and 
entertaining  feats  and  become  a  reai 
"performer."    But  I  would  think  that 
music  is  too  deep,  too  wonderful  a  reve-  | 
lation   and  that  there  is  little  tioaa  for 
the  serious  neophyte  to  -waste  en  ex- 
terior effects,  unless  these  are  the  direct 
result  the  overflow  of  the  Inner  impulse. 
Our  times  have  made  concerts  a  .sclen- 
tiflo  and  social   (and  boring!)  Institu- 
tion    Formerly  music  was  a  religious 
Institution.    I  believe  that  true  music 
tends  more  towards  the  religious  (in 
the  higher  sense  of  the  word),  than 
towards  the  scientific.   At  least  In  con- 
nection  with    Its    rendition    before  a 

''^Anyhow  I  like  to  think  It  does,  and 
why  should  that  be  so  very  "eccentric, 

after  all?— Yours  truly.   

^^^"^  WALTER  RUMMEL 

On  the  Ostende-Budapest  Exprts^ 


<STAGE  SETTINGS  t'n  opera  (the  Lon- 
do'n^  muy  Telegraph);   "Tradition  de- 

-r.%rL^t  l^f  uef  A  LV'sh^o^ld^e 
^ssef  to  prohibit  playwrights  and 
Ktist^  from  planting  great  trees  in 

nf&tT^.■^rr.«'ra^ 
EH  K'Tiarth.r.sv= 

iE:,UH'S.,a-ar.9S" 

h".-;:.''°r.iv'jri*o-av°' 

5r,'mi."'Bo...ri,V;  »»•,';';„'.'■•". 

Invariably  extended  beyond  all  dreams 
of  Japanese  domesticity  "J^  ^ 

^ke  of  filling  the  achmg  7°"^  °  J//^^ 
and    lofty    prosceniums    In  so-caiiea 
Grand  Opera  bouses." 
MUNICIPAL   OPERA:   HOW  IT 
SUCCEEDS  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

When  the  St.  Louis  municipal  opera 
opened  its  season  this  ™°5,th  there  was 
one  auaience  at  Forest  Park  of  over 

'The  repertoire  this  season  includes^ 
besides  "The  Highwayman      Herbert  s 
••sweethearts,"  Kalman's    Sari,  Gilbert 
W    Sullivan-s    "The   Yeomen   of  the 
•ouard."   Jones's   "The   Geisha.  Re^n 
hardt's  "Spring  Maid."  Strauss  s  The 
Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief    and  Kal 
man's  "Miss  Springtime."    Over  $1=0.000 
win  be  sp.nt  in  cast  and  Productions  fo 
the    season.     The   orchestra   of   50  s 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  Instru- 
Stntalists  from  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
S-tra.    Profits  of  $24,000  from  asl 
season  were  expended  by  the  MunWpa 
Theatre   Association,   of  ^^^ich  Mayor 
Kiel  is  president,  in  Improving  the  thea- 
^e  and  in  establishing  and  conducting 
the    free    chorus    school.     Profits  ex- 
pended this  year  will  be  used  to  ext«"d 
ihe  municipal  opera  chorus  school  to 
train  more  promising  chorus  students 
Jn  mlnTr  rolls.    Ultimately,  it  is  hoped 
o  be  able  to  develop  both  casts  and 
chorus  in  St.  Louis  and  to  make  all-St 
fouis  productions  without  sacr  ficlng  art 
to  clvfc  spirit.    St.  Louis  Relieves  th  ^ 
can  be  done.     The  100  in  the  chorus 
were  chosen  from  230  who  completed  the 


WALTER    RUMIVIEL,  PIANIST, 
DISCUSSES  MUSIC  IN  THE  DARK  , 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  TelegraifctK  • 

Sir — Some  people  go  to  a  concfert  in 
order  to  meet  their  friends  and  to  have 
a  cosy  chat,  music  permitting — some 
go  to  concerts  In  order  to  be  able  to  say 
they  have  attended  and  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X 
have  seen  them  attending.  Again,  some 
people  go  to  a  concert  in  order  to  vivi- 
sect the  music  and  the  artist,  some  in 
order  to  copy  an  interpretation,  some 
(oh!  how  many  those  who  always 
book  on  the  left  side  of  the  hall!)  to 
record  the  pianist's  finger,  wrist,  and 
arm  work. 

And  could  we  not  go  on  indefinitely 
with  these  "Some"  till  we  discover  that 
those  who  go  to  a  concert  in  order  to  | 
"listen"  are  very  few?  And  here, again 
one  could  write  a  volume  on  the  dif- 
ference of  the  visual  and  the  auditory  ] 
faculty.  Ever  since  the  over-develop- 
ment of  the  eye,  beginning  with  the 
Renaissance,  the  true  hearing  faculty 
has  more  and  more  gone  out  of  fashion.  1 

If  we  carefully  examine  this  question 
we  will  probably  find  that  today's  un- 
.  derstanding  of  music  Is  far  more  a  mat-  | 
ter  of  the  eye  than  the  ear.   We  have  a 
far  more  visual  than  auditory  concep-  1 
tion  of  music  and  Its  technique.   The  j 
eye  has  overpowered  the  ear.   There  is 
also  a  long  story  to  write  concerning  an 
inner  ear  and  eye.  for,  without  wanting 
to  frighten  any  clear-thinking  person, 
I  am  sure  there  exists  a  plane  of  inner  I 
perception    where    sound    and    vision  I 
are  simultaneous,  where  sound  continu-  I 
ously  blossoms  forth  into  plastic  form,  1 
and  plastic  form  is  constantly  melted  | 
into  sound  masses. 

But  to  come  back  to  facts:  The  per-  i 
son  who  comes  to  a  concert  to  listen, 
to  open  his  outer  and  inner  sense  of  1 
hearing,  must  put  aside  all  other  factors 
except  those  of  hearing,  put  a.side  any  j 
abstract  preconception  of  form,  struct 
ture,  analytics,   etc.     The  person  who  j 
will  let  sound  and  rhythm  come  to  him  i 
with  what  might  be  termed  an  "open  j 
ear"    instead   of   going  to   them   with  j 
prejudices    and    abstract    preparation,  ] 
comes,  I  am  inclined  lo  believe,  to  a  ^ 
concert  in  the  right  spiri;.    In  order  to  ; 
facilitate  this  attitude,  which  seems  to 
me  the  only  one  worthy  of  our  gre.it 
art.  the  doing  away  with  whatever  de- 
ranges this  untouched  hearing  of  muslo 
can  only  be  beneficial. 

TO  FEEL  ONE'S  neighbor's  personal- 
ity, to  have  light-bulbs  distract  and  hurt 
your  eyesight,  etc.,  all  these  affect  your 
visual  sense  and  occupy  it  consciously 
and    suhscen.sciously.     The  concentra- 
tion of  the  eye  on  one  central  point,  on 
the  centre  of  action,  rests  this  eye  and 
leads  to  greater  Intensity  of  the  hear- 
'  ing.    Besides,  may  I  add  that  for  the 
interpreter  a  darkened  auditorium  la  a 
blessing?    Instead  of  having  the  feel- 
ing of  playing  to  a  distinct  number  of 
per.=ons,  he  feels  he  is  playing  to  an 
impersonal  mass;  he  is  more  able  to 
bring  about  that  mysterious  link  of  the 
sound  and  rhythm  he  evokes  with  that 
sound  and  rhythm  which  dreams  within 
the  auditor.    He  can  thus  concentrate, 
get  into  what  really  matters  in  music. 
I  have  for  seven  years  played  thus.  I 


I    Knut  Hamson's  "Dreamers    has  been 
'  prepared    for   the   screen   and  will  be 
'  given  shortly  at  the  leading  moving  plc- 
fure    houses    of    Norway      The  chief 
dreamer,  Telegrapher  Rolandesen,  was 


course  In  the  municipal  training  s^i- 

over  500  applied  for  entrance 
that  number  300  met  voice  r«ciu'reme»^ 
Two  of  the  boys  are  sons  of  the  eClWw 

In-chief  of  a  St.  Louis  daily.    One  ^-■■^^         i  have  for  seven  years  piayeu  w.u.,. 
BiT-ls  has  been  chosen  by  Rudolph  G%.ia      ^^^.^  3,30  had  to  play— on  tours  espe^ 
as  a  "Pop"  concert  soloist  with  ;    cially-in  brightly  lighted  halls,  where 


Louis  Symphony  orchestra  next  se^^w 
Summer  opera,  in  St.  Louis  is  no  nr.?  • 
fashionable  than  a  baseball  game  TJ1« 

mer.  Telegrapher  ^oianaesen  v^^.  r'^n^^  Out' tLre'  rde'r°"he  s^^^^ 
ted  by  Eugen  Schonberg  of  the  ^a-     In-gnU     0,e  ^here.^  u  ^ 

of  those  exclusive  old^French  families 


I  felt  like  a  circus  attraction,  the  public 
seeming  like  so  many  mon.strou3  eyes 
and  faces  staring  stupidly  and  dlstract- 
ingly  at  s'bme  outer  factor  of  the  per- 
formance, and  If  not  so,  then  con- 
templating the  program  with  the  inevit- 
able noise  of  •handlinir  it. 


The  busy,  not  to  «ay  prying  Mr.  John 
S.  Sumner  of  the  Society  for  the  SupJ 
presslon  of  Vice  In  New  York,  wlsheJ 
to  declare  the  »ale.  «ven  a  limited  sale, 
of  the  "Satyrloon"  by  our  old  and  Justly 
esteemed  friend.  Petronlus.  Illegal.  Yet 
not  long  tugo  we  read  In  the  London) 
Times  and  In  the  Spectator  laudatory  re- 
views of  a  new  translation  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Mitchell  Into  E}ngllsh  of  this  fascinating, 
picaresque  romance.  The  translation,  as 
well  ae  the  original,  Is  described  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Mr.  J.  St.  Loe 
Strachey  as  "a  vivid,  rattling,  boister- 
ous, knockabout  book."  In  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's version  the  passages  that  might 
offend  modern  taste  are  In  Latin.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  English,  from  the  extracts  In 
the  reviews,  is  delightfully  colloquial. 
M.  Tallhade  performed  a  similar  feat  in 
French  some  years  ago.  and  his  foot- 
notes show  extraordinary  erudition.  He 
translated  every  line  of  the  romance. 
We  may  here  add  that  Mr.  Mitchell's 
translation  is  published  by  the  highly 
respectable  firm  of  Routledge  In  London. 

Mr.  Sumner  might  as  well  appeal  to 
the  courts  for  the  suppression  of 
Chaucer,  Chrlstophar  Marlowe's  trans- 
lation of  poems  by  Ovid,  translations 
of  poems  by  Virgil.  Horace,  Catullus, 
passages  In  "The  Iliad"  and  the  Bible. 
Lucian.  Apulelus.  Aristophanes — In  fact, 
other  of  the  world's  classics.  "To  the 
pure  all  things  are  nasty." 

The  good  Jeremy  Taylor  was  not 
shocked  by  Petronlus.  He  lifted  from 
him  the  story  of  the  Ephesian  Matron 
and  retold  It  In  a  sermon  as  well  as  In 
his  masterpiece.  Smollett's  description 
of  a  dinner  in  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients is  taken  from  the  banquet  of 
Trimalchlo.  the  emancipated  slave, 
turned  profiteer.  The  "Satyrlcon"  Is  a 
"most  illuminating  view  of  life  during 
the  middle  period  of  the  empire." 

A  PIECE  OF  ANTICIPATION 

Ganymede  In  the  "Satyrloon"  Is  be- 
wailing the  hard  times,  the  arrogance 
of  profiteers,  the  cowardice  of  the  pub- 
lic. "Not  a  soul  says  his  prayer;  no- 
body fasts;  nobody  cares  a  Jot  for  Jove. 
We  con  our  ledgers  with  our  eyes  glued 
■  to  the  figures.  In  bygone  days  matrons 
In  their  go-to-meeting  mantles  would 
climb  up  the  hill  barefoot,  with  dishev- 
elled hair  and  a  pure  heart,  and  offer 
prayers  for  rain.  Forthwith  It  used  to 
rain  cats  and  dogs- it  was  then  or 
never!  And  they  all  struggled  home 
soaked  to  the  skin.  Nowadays  we  are 
all  atheists,  and  naturally  the  gods  keep 
their  feet  In  cotton  wooL    Our  fields  are 

barren  and  

"  'Bless  my  soul,'  Interrupted  Echlon. 
the  shoddy  magnate,  'don't  whine  like 
that.  "It's  down  today  and  up  tomor- 
row," as  the  yokel  said  when  he  lost  his 
piebald  pig.  It's  just  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  and  the  world  wags  Just  the 
same.  I  take  my  oath,  the  old  country's 
all  right— and  only  man  Is  vile!  There's 
a  slump  In  our  markets,  but  so  there 
Is  abroad.  We've  no  business  to  be 
downhearted;  the  sun's  the  same  dis- 
tance away  everywhere!  If  you  emi- 
grated you'd  be  yarning  dolefully  about 
the  pork-chops  walking  about  In  the 
streets  at  home.'  " 
How  this  applies  to  the  England  of 


lift.-.  -  I ■  I         I  ■  .  .  ■>  I 

(vrltor  positively  feel  cold  at  the  pit  of 
h|g  stomach.  What  Is  the  u««  of  being 
nrlcln-i'  when  all  the  time  Petronlus  has 
been  there  before  you.  That  emigration 
sentence  has  been  In  every  dally  for  the 
past  .'Ix  months." 

Trlmnlchlo,  taking  exercise  at  the 
baths,  was  throwing  green  balls  about. 

The  quaint  thing  was  that  when  onoe 
a  ball  was  missed,  he  wouldn't  stop  to 
pick  It  up.  but  was  always  supplied  with 
new  one  by  a  slave  who  carried  a 
bagful."  So  there  were  caddlsa  In  the 
days  of  the  tumultuous  Nero,  virtuoso 
and  pyromanlao. 


NOT  THE  SAME 

Mr.  Mitchell  tells  a  story  about  a 
soholnr  who  heard  that  "the  whole  re- 
mains of  Petronlus" — for  we  have  only 
a  fragment — had  been  found  In  the 
vaults  of  an  Italian  cathedral.  "He 
Journeyed  thither  In  hot  haste  and  was 
Introduced  Into  the  vaults,  only  to  find 
that  the  'remains'  were  not  the  literary 
remains  of  the  novelist,  but  the  mortal 
remains  of  an  obscure  saint  of  the  same 
name." 

Yes,  there  was  a  St.  Petronlus,  bishop 
of  Bologna,  confessor,  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.   But  no  saint  is  "obscure." 


JO.  BRADFORD 

We  asked  who  was  *'J.  E.  B.."  the 
editor  of  Leigh  Hunt's  "Wishing  Cap 
Papers,"  published  In  Boston  60  years 
ago.  (The  linotype  preferred  the  title 
"Wlshlng-Cup.") 

Mr.  Frank  Carlos  Orlttlth  writes  from 
South  Portland.  Me.:  "J.  B.  B.  Is  prob- 
ably Jo.  Bradford,  as  It  sounds  like  him 
and  about  his  time." 


OLD  CATHAY 
(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
When  I  was  youn?  I  often  dreamed 
Of  Balling  under  silken  sails 
Down  moonlit  streams  on  bamboo  Junks 
That  carried  perfumed  silks  In  bales 
And  spices  out  of  old  Cathay 
Into  the  white  world  far  away. 

I  thought  that  I  would  Bit  anil  talk 
With  CThlnese  men  of  sploe  and  gold 
And  walk  with  dainty  aJmond  maids 
In  Chinese  gardens  centuries  old. 
Where  the  yellow  rose  and  cherry  tree 
Would  bloom  exclusively  for  me. 

I 

I've  changed  my  views  ajid  far  away 
I'm  content  to  stay  from  old  Cathay. 
For  silk  or  spice,  for  Wu  or  Chang, 
I  do  not  care  a  white  man's  hang. 
A  Ford,  a  girl  and  a  green  fairway 
Have  stolen  my  heart  from  old  Othay. 
Milton.  H.  W.  M. 


HE  PROBABLY  PAINTED  IT  RED 
(From  th»  Courier-Gazette.  Rockland,  Ms.) 

Mr.  Olson  has  had  his  house  painted. 

Mrs.  Olson  suffered  a  shock  June  12 
from  which  she  Is  slowly  recovering. 


WHAT  SORT  OF  PEOPLE  ARE  THE 

OTHER  "ARRIVALS"? 
(Oak  Bluffs  News  In  The  Boston  Traveler.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Batchelder  and 
Nelson  Batchelder,  Jr.,  of  Providence  are 
decent  arrivals. 


MY  MOST  EMBARRASSING  MOMENT 

By  COL.  DIDMORE  WURST 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
When  I  was  In  Ijondon  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  Invited  by  Mr.  David  Lloyd 
Cf«orge  to  have  luncheon  with  him  In 
tamous  Downing  street.  As  I  have 
DID  MORE  to  force  England  so  fre- 
quently to  her  knees  than  any  one  else, 
was  much  surprised.  The  editorials 
y  myself  and  Arthur,  especially  those 
by  me,  DID  MORE  than  anything  else 
to  cause  the  retreat  of  the  British  army 
to  the  Marne,  the  downfall  of  Lord 
Grey,  the  revolt  In  India,  the  fogs  in 
London,  the  surrender  to  Ireland,  and 
the  failure  of  the  oatmeal  crop  this  year 
In  Scotland. 

Nevertheless  I  attended  the  dinner, 
and  to  show  that  I  was  disposed  as  al- 
ways to  be  kind  and  magnanimous  I 
Bald:  "Lloyd,  old  fellow,  I  hope  you 
haven't  taken  what  my  newspapers 
have  said  too  much  to  heart."  Turning 
to  me  In  great  surprise  the  prime  min- 
ister exclaimed:  "Oh,  Mr.  Wurst,  do 
you  run  a  newspaper?"  I  assure  you 
It  was  the  most  embarrassing  moment 
my  life,   ,  

XmSB  who  boast  of  being  Intimately 
lUalntcd  with  doings  In  the  sky  say 
.t  July  Is  the  month  of  months  for 
itmder  storms  and  consequent  fires  and 
■ths  by  lightning.   Is  It  reassuring  to 
ow  that  In  England  the  number  of 
aths  Is  one  In  a  million  of  Inhabitants; 
Prussia  4.4    and    In    Hungary  16? 
ungary  Is  an  afflicted  country.  Vol- 
Ire  said  that  all  the  vampires  came 
■om  there.  Then  there  are  Liszt's  Hun- 
Han    Rhapsodies    which    Miss  Eva 
aule  plays  on  the  piano  in  the  flat 
iove.) 

It  Is  not  reassuring  to  be  told  that 
le  greater  proportion  of  deaths  Vy 
Jhtning  take  place  In  the  counlf/ 
hen  one  spends  summers  f,ir  from 


iM  11-  '..ted  In  a  measure  !> 
ph. in.-  .iinl  Iclcgraph  wires.  Mr.  Il.rki 
nier  Johnson  Informs  u.i  that  when  a 
tempest  threaten!!  he  puts  on  rubber- 
soled  shoes  and  stands  In  the  middle  of 
a  room  without  a  tlreplace.  He  believes 
th.Tt  barns  are  struck  by  reason  of  the 
hay  In  the  lofts. 

"The  .nfforcstatlon  authorities  of 
HesKe,  In  Germany,  have  during  the 
past  elpht  years  kept  a  record  of  the 
trees  .struck  by  lightning.  In  202  cases, 
1G5  oaks  were  struck,  34  pines,  22  firs, 
20  beeches,  nine  larches,  seven  birches, 
two  willows,  two  ash  trees  and  one 
alder.  Pear  trees  are  struck  oftener 
than  apple  tree.s." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  no  record 
of  a  scrub  pine  struck  by  lightning  on 
Cape  Cod.  During  a  tempest  ho  tries 
to  allay  his  fears  by  readlnp  Herman 
Melville's  fantastic  tale.  "The  Lightning 
Rod  Man."  When  we  are  In  the  country 
and  a  storm  comes  up.  It  seem.s  as  if 
the  lightning  was  aiming  directly  S.X. 
the  hoii.se  that  shelters  us,  and  we 
think  of  the  things  we  have  done  and 
neglected  to  do.  In  the  city  we  are 
as  brave  as  Panurge  after  the  tempest 
and  we  play  the  brave  fellow,  saying, 
when  It  Is  all  over:  "Wasn't  It  mag- 
nificent!" cr  making  an  allu.sion  to  "the 
artillery  of  heaven."  Te.s,  we  are  not 
In  favor  of  thunder  storms.  When  we 
were  young  and  In  our  little  vlUasre 
there  was  a  Fourth  of  July  picnic  on 
Round  Hill.  There  was  no  sign  of  a 
storm;  there  was  not  a  drop  of  rain. 
Suddenly  a  bolt  as  from  a  clear  sky 
killed  two  men  out  of  a  group  as  they 
were  passing  our  house.  Then  all  was 
serene  In  the  sky  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  two  bodies — the  shirts  of  the 
men  had  been  ripped  open  by  the  bolt — 
were  taken  to  the  barn.  Perhaps  that 
Is  the  reason  why  we  are  not  now  en- 
thusiastic over  a   thunder  storm. 


WHY  THUNDER  STORMS 

Deep  thinkers  Inform  us  that  know 
ledge  of  electricity  Is  still  In  Its  Infancy. 
Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  thunder  storms  was  glyen  by  a 
man  of  the  East  to  Gen.  Desalx  do  Voy- 
goux  when  he  was  commanding  a  di- 
vision in  Egypt: 

"We  know  very  well  that  It  Is  an 
angel,  but  so  small  in  stature  that  he 
cannot  be  perceived  In  the  air.  He  has. 
however,  the  power  of  conducting  the 
clouds  of  the  Mediterranean  Into 
Abyssinia,  and  when  the  wickedness  of 
men  Is  at  Its  height  he  makes  his  voice 
heard,  which  Is  a  voice  of  menace  and 
reproach  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  has 
also  the  disposal  of  punishment,  he  opens 
a  little  way  the  gate  of  heaven,  whence 
darts  out  the  lightning." 

And  BO  the  grand  Khan,  according  to 
Marco  Polo,  when  any  herd  of  cattle,  ' 
flock  of  sheep  or  other  domestic  animals 
suffered  from  a  lightning  stroke, 
whether  the  property  belonged  to  one 
person  or  more,  however  large  the  herd 
might  be,  did  not  demand  the  tenth  of 
the  Increase  of  such  cattle  during  three 
years ;  and  If  a  ahip  was  struck  by 
lightning  he  did  not  collect  from  her 
any  custom  or  share  of  the  cargo,  for 
he  considered  the  accident  an  Ul  omen. 
'God,  he  says,  hao  shown  himself  to 
be  displeased  with  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  and  he  Is  unwilling  that  property 
bearing  tlie  mark  of  divine  wrath 
should  enter  his  treasury." 

This  Is  not  reassuring  to  us  miserable 
sinners  all,  however  satisfactory  the  ex- 
planation. 

IMMORTALITY  THROUGH  LIGHT. 
NINQ 

Tou  are  told  that  If  you  are  struck  by 
lightning  you  win  never  know  It  Is 
this  a  consolation?  Tour  name  may  be 
In  the  newspapers.  "Mr.  Ferguson, 
while  shutting  a  window,"  etc.,  or  "Mr. 
Ferguson,  while  seeking  shelter  on  the 
piazza  of  the  barber  shop."  etc.  Two 
lovers.  John  Hewlt,  a  well-set  man  of 
about  28.  and  Sarah  Drew,  about  the 
same  age,  "comely  rather  than  beauti- 
ful." killed  by  lightning  near  a  heap  of 
barley  In  a  field,  were  Immortalized  In 
1718  by  Pope's  verses,  a  letter  by  Gay, 
and  an  allusion  In  Thomson's  "Seasons." 
Pope  wrote  an  epitaph: 
"When  eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral 
fire, 

On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  pair  ex- 
pire; 

Here  pitying  heav'n,  that  virtue  mutual 

found,  ~ 
And  blasted  both,  that  It  might  neither 
I  wound. 

Hearts  so  sincere  th'  Almighty  saw  well 
pleased. 

Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims 
seized." 

But  Lord  HarcouTt,  on  whoso  estate 
the  lovers  lived,  feared  that  the  coun- 
try people  would  not  understand  this 
^^taph,  so  Pope  took  his  pen  in  hand 
and  wrote  three  stanzas. 

SMALL  TOWN  REVERIES 

(From  the  Adair  County  Free  Press  of 
Greenfield,  la.) 
Thursday  night  our  local  school  board 
was  In  session.  The  Rebekah  lodge 
received  two  candidates.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  gave  a  danoe.  This  is  how 
we  keep  the  time.  Something  doing 
every  night.  Sure  living  In  a  "hot  foot" 
age. 


B.  F.KEITH'S  HAS  AN 
INTERESTING  BILL 

The  program  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
Is  unusually  Interesting  this  week  and 
the  performance  last  evenlnjr  was 
greeted  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. Lou  Tellegen  presented  his 
own  one-act  play,  "Blind  Youth."  For 
an  Incredibly  short  time  ho  proclaimed 
dramatically  of  despair  and  rapidly 
acquired  hope,  all  amid  the  surround- 
ings of  a  studio  in  Paris.  The  support- 
ing cast  were  well  chosen  and  played 
their  parts  well.  Jan  Rublnl,  concert 
violinist,  anc^  Mile.  Diane,  a  vivacious 
French  miss,  with  Mona  Content  at  the 
piano,  had  an  act  of  spirited  music.  [ 
Rublnl  Is  master  of  his  Instrument  and 
plays  easily  and  effectively,  while  Diane 
sings  and  flirts  Just  as  effectively.  "A 
Little  of  Everything,"  put  on  by  Harry 
K.  Norton  and  Zella  Russell,  more  than 
lived  up  to  Its  name  as  they  sped 
through  whirlwind  bits  of  fun  and  un- 
usually difficult  dances. 

Lydla  Barry  made  herself  charmingly 
ridiculous  In  a  good-natured  and  whim- 
sical burlesque  of  a  vaudeville  pro- 
gram. Leon  Vavara  in  "The  Evolution 
of  a  Pianist"  had  a  happy  combination 
of  classic  music  and  Jazz  and  was  en- 
thusiastically recalled  by  the  audience. 
Other  numbers  Included  Marshall  Mont- 
gomery, ventriloquist,  supported  by 
Luclle  De  Haven  In  her  bright  sketch; 
Joe  Morris  and  Winn  Shaw,  In  a  par-  I 
tlcularly  touching  dialogrue  on  a  timely  ! 
topic — the  mosquito;  Van  and  Belle,  who 
released  an  assortment  of  paper  novel- 
ties for  the  audience  to  catch;  Barnold's 
dog  and  monkey  actors;  and  Aesop's 
Fables  and  the  Pathe  News. 

Win  "Cf  A.  W"  of  Islington,  whose 
article  about  "The  Festival  of  the  Frog 
Pond"  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  was 
published  in  The  Herald  of  July  H. 
kindly  send  us  his  full  name?  A  cor- 
irespondent  Interested  In  theatrical  mat- 
tors  wishes  to  communicate  with  him. 
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BISMARCK   AND  BAER 

A  correspondent,  who  does  not  wish 
'chat  the  complaining  mllUous  of  men 
should  be  permitted  to  drink  beer,  ale 
and  light  wines,  writes:  "Bismarck 
deplored  the  beer-drlnklng  of  Germans. 
He  said  those  who  drink  beer,  think 
beer." 

:  Yes,  yes,  Bismarck's  favorite  dr  nk 
was  champagne  mixed  with  porter.  He 
drank  this  mixture  In  huge  quantities; 
he  might  have  vied  with  Bassomplere 
of  blessed  memory,  who  emptied  at  a 
draught  his  riding  boot  full  of  strong 
wine  in  a  toast  to  the  cantons. 

ONE  QUINCY  TUFTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  some  old  men  who  were  young 
men  In  the  50's  remember  Qulncy  Tufts 
as  keeping  a  haberdashery  in  what  was 
little  more  than  a  hole  In  the  wall  on 
Washington  street  between  Court  and 
School  streets?  He  sold  up-to-date 
goods,  also  had  In  his  stock  out-of-date 
articles  not  to  be  found  In  the  largo 
shops:  one  thing  being  Madras  hand- 
kerchiefs In  Scotch  plaids,  at  one  time 
much  worn  about  the  neck  by  men  who 
discarded  the  uncomfortable  stock  worn 
to  keep  in  place  the  pointed  dickey, 
from  which  to  the  present  soft  collar 
is  a  far  cry.  GEORGE  O.  DURGIN. 
Klttery,  Me. 

OUR  ROADSIDE  FLORA 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Of  wayside  gems  along  the  road 

Not  one,  I'm  sure,  compares  In  wonder 
With  that  familiar,  long-lived  plant: 
"Tomatocanna  floribunda." 

See!    Where  It  spreads  with  rankest 
growth; 

Resulting  from  a  sowing  careless. 
That  treasure-trove  of  country  ways: 
"Uneedabox  perpetually. " 

Then  gaze  upon  the  highway's  Joy, 
Of  flashing  face;  there's  none  that's 
smarter, 
The  popular,  though  cast  aside: 
"Crackedbottle  head  varlegata." 
Milton.  B.  N.  H. 


EXTRACT   FROM    A   LETTER  FROM 
VIENNA,  DATED  JULY  2 

j    "I   took    my    tickets    In    Paris  «or 
Vienna).    I  was  told  they  could  only  sell 
I  to  Buchs,  a  place  on  the  Swiss- Austria 
frontier,  and  that  a  man  would  come 
Ithrough  the  train  to  sell  tickets  for  the 
rest  of  the  Journey.   I  Inquired  the  price 
of  the  man,  who  came  In  as  scheduled. 
•One  hundred   and  nineteen  thousand, 
two    hundred   and    thirty-two  kronen' 
(119,232).     'Ye  gods,'   says  I,   "get  out 
your   prayer-book   quick   and   tell  me 
what  the  kronen  are  worth.'    'It  says  20 
cents  per.'    'We  are  lost,'  says  I.  'It's 
I  farewell  to  the  francs;  no  fur  coat,  pa; 
'no  tarara  for  ma.'    But  when  I  consid- 
j  ered  that  the  kronen  at  that  time  was 
1  worth  only  .000006th  of  a  cent,  I  was 
I  able  to  pull  out  the  $7.15  necessary.  To- 
day    you    get    for    one    dollar  18,500 
kronen.    One  carries  a  million  kronen 
I  for  a  shopping  excursion.    You  take  a 


[taxi;  the  meter  reads  3—;  formerly  this 
was  3  kronen;  now  you  multiply  by  1000 

I  and  then  It  is  only  17  cents.  Of  course, 
prices  are  In  proportion.  You  give  a 
beggar  1000  kronen.  6  cents,  and  feel 
that  the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened  wide 
for  you,  but  the  beggar  has  to  give 
450  kronen  for  a  bun." 


CHURCH  ANNOUNCEMENT  IN 
TAMPA,  FLA. 


SERVICBH  AT  10:30  A.  M. 
Subject: 

"THB    TITREB    ORBAT  FAH^CRKS" 

Bormon. 
■Choir, 

PlpB  Organ  Offertory. 
ALl,  WEnUJOME 


ATHLETICS    IN  CHICAGO 

"The  brutalizing  croquet  tournament 
Is  still  going  on  In  Lincoln  Park.  Last 
night  J.  C.  Lathrop  got  a  crick  In  hie 
back,  and  Hiram  Haydn,  the  much 
vaunted  boy  wonder,  lost  his  chewing 
gum." 

THE  WEATHER 

(From    "CobblestonM,"    by    David  V. 

flontnor.) 
He  felt  that  the  sun 
was  a  glorious  flame 
And  the  air  that  he  breathed 
Was  exquisite  perfume 
And  life  was  very  good  after  all; 
So  he  said  to  his  friend, 
"Isn't  It  a  nice  day?" 


MEET  THE  MESSRS.  BEERBOHM 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  name  of  Herbert 
Small  In  your  column.  I  remember  he 
told  about  Max  Beerbohm  and  his  half 
brother,  Beerhohm-Tree.  and  ended  by 

saying:  "   says  'We  now  have  the 

Beerbohmlo  plague  with  us' — a  good 
one,  Isn't  It?"  I'm  sorry  that  I  can't 
remember  who  Bald  It. 

Concord. 


H.  M. 


WHY  NOT  ADD  A  LITTLE  LACE? 

(Ad  In  the  Terrs  Haute,   Ind..  Tribune) 


MEN'S  BLOOMERS 
3  PR.  FOR  51.00 

White  and  flash  Muslin  Bloomers! 
some  with  ruffled  knee.  Cool  and  com- 
tortabls  for  warm  weather  wear. 


THE    ORPHEAN  FAMILY 

Can  any  one  tell  us  the  names  of  the 
Orphean  Family  Quartette  Troupe, 
'acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accom- 
plished vocalists  In  America."  who  sang 
at  an  exhibition  of  "The  Grand 
Classical  Panorama  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean" at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, on  Oct.  24,  1848?  The  program  said 
that  "Adele"  would  sing  a  solo.  There 
iq  a  picture  of  the  Orpheans  on  the  bill. 
The  two  men  wear  swallow-tail  coats, 
white  waistcoats,  turnover  collars  and 
long  blacjc  cravats  covering  much  of  a 
Bhlrt.  The  women  are  most  demurely 
dressed:  bell-ehaped  skirts,  high  necked 
bodices;  no  showing  of  neck,  wrists,  or 
ankles. 

CYNICAL   LADY  MARY 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  made 
mock  of  this  poem  In  a  letter  to  Pope: 

"T  must  applaud  yo'ur  good  nature  In 
supposing  that  your  pastoral  lovers 
(vulgarly  called  hay-makers)  would 
have  lived  in  everlasting  Joy  and  har- 
mony, if  the  lightning  had  not  inter- 
rupted their  scheme  of  happiness.  I 
see  no  reason  to  imagine  that  John 
Hughes" — his  name  was  Hewlt — "and 
Sarah  Drew  were  either  wiser  or  more 
virtuous  than  their  neighbors.  That  a 
well-set  man  of  25  should  have  a 
fancy  to  marry  a  brown  woman  of  18 
is  nothing  marvelous;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  had  they  married 
their  lives  would  have  passed  in  the 
common  track  with  their  fellow-parlsh- 
ioncrs.'*  She'  wrote  a  llitle  poem  on 
the  event.  The  flippant  verses  Include 
these  lines! 

"Who  knows  It  'twas  not  kindly  done? 
For  had  they  seen  the  next  year's  sun. 
A  beaten  wife  and  cuckold  swain 
Had  Jointly  curs'd  the  marriage  chain." 

But  if  Mr.  Ferguson  should  be  struck 
down,  we  doubt  if  any  poet  would  pre- 
serve his  name  In  imperishable  verse, 
even  in  the  freest  verse. 

Note  well  that  Hewlt  and  Mlaa  Drew 
TPer"  'rtni^'k  on  Julv  SI. 


Good  old  Doc  Evans,  whom  we  trust 
Implicitly  —  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  rec- 
ommended him  to  us  as  a  family  physi- 
cian— has  surprised  us.  He  says  that 
suspenders,  braces,  or  galluses  are  cooler 
than  a  belt  In  hot  weather.  He  also 
says,  speaking  of  natural  acids  in  fruits 
and  vegetables,  that  malic  and  citric 
acids  are  beneficial,  but  benzoic  acid, 
which  Is  found  In  prunes.  Is  maleficent. 

The  deadly  prune  masquerading  as  an 
aid  to  health!  This  Is  probably  the  rea- 
son why  In  boarding  houses  we  loathed 
the  sight  of  prunes  served  at  supper—' 
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for  In  our  collega  days  the  evenlnr  meal 
was  supper,  not  dinner.  We  see  now  the 
saucer  of  a  few  wan  spectral  prunes 
swimming  In  bluish  water— "rorl  nantes 
In  gur^te  vasto."  Only  in  our  mature 
years  did  wo  learn  to  appreciate  the 
prune  when  It  was  slowly  stewed  down 
in  Its  own  juice,  thus  developing  itfl 
f,weetness.  Nor  were  we  then  disturbed 
bv  knowledge  of  the  use  the  prune 
served  In  certain  houses  frequented  In 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  (We  omit 
the  expected  adjective  "spacious'  be- 
fore  "days")'  *  ,  *  *v 

The  word  Itself  Is  not  delightful  to  the 
rlr  "Plum"  gives  the  Idea  of  fulness, 
richness,  especially  In  the  compound 
■plum  tree  gum."  At  the  boarding 
h<,uBe-and  though  we  lived  In  board- 
ing houses  or  ate  In  them  for  nearly  20 
yeajs— we  were  never  a  star  boarder 
but  once,  -when  we  had  an  unfortunate 
advanture.  The  dish  on  the  table  was 
suite*!  to  the  word,  and  we  thought  of 
Mrs  General's  advice  to  Little  Dorrlt: 
"You  will  find  It  serviceable.  In  the 
formation  of  a  demeanor.  If  you  some- 
times say  to  yourself  In  company— on 
entering  a  room,  for  Instance— papa,  po- 
tatoes, poultry,  prunes  and  prisms, 
prunes  and  prisms." 

MR.  PUUMTREE 

By  the  way.  how  did  any  Englishman 
come  to  be  named  Plumtree  or  Plurap- 
Ire?  There  have  been  gallant  men  of 
this  natne.  Long  before  one  translated  j 
the  Ore*  tragic  poet.  Mr.  Lionel  Plum- 
tree  was  more  bravely  daring.  Read  the 
story  as  "written  by  P.  J.  from  the 
mouth  of  XL  Lionel  Plumtree"  of  the  i 
fifth  voyage  Into  Persia  made  by  M. 
Thomas  Barrister  and  Master  Geofrey 
Ducket  (1568-1B74).  The  ve'ssel  on  which 
they  embarked  at  Yeraslave  was  the 
Thomas  Bonaiventure  of  the  burden  of 
70  tons.  They  fought  with  Nagalari 
Tartars,  a  thioivlsh  and  cruel  people,  and 
with  Cossacks;  they  suffered  from  pesti- 
lential heat  and  "cruel  and  vehement 
frost  What  did  they  not  endure?  At 
Cassan  they  learned  that  tio  Idle  Person 
was  permitted  to  live  there;  the  child 
I  of  five  was  set  to  some  labor;  playing 
at  dice  or  card  was  by  the  law  present 
death. 

1    But  see  what  manner  of  man  was  our 

'  ^''The  difference  of  rollglon  bred  great 
broUes  in  This  towne  (Ardoull)  whiles 
they  remained  there:  for  the  brother 
sought  the  destruction  of  the  brother, 
and  the  nearest  kinsman  rose  up  one 
against  another.  Insomuch  that  one  of 
their  company  Lionel  Plunrvtree  hath 
seene  In  one  day  sometimes  "  Elaine, 
in  a  garbolle.  And  he  being  further 
desirous  to  see  their  maner  of  fight,  or 
rather  somewhat  more  curious  to  be- 
hold, than  mistrustful  of  their  blo^'f; 
was  like  to  have  borne  a  share  In  their 
bloodle  tragedle.  being  twlse  mounded 
with  their  shot  and  arrowes,  although 
not  to  the  death." 

But  why  "Plumtre«"T  Alas,  -we  are 
far  from  any  dictionary  of  surnames  or 
other  source  of  misinformation. 


eastern  tai<«.  Liin  benzoto  aciu  oe  i 
Jurlons  to  T^an?  Perish  the  thought.  I 
"Mr.  Ferguson,  will  you  kindly  pass  the 
prunes ;  also  the  plate  of  gingerbread.  If 
you  don't  mind."  EJatlng  the  prunes, 
we'll  think  of  old  Doo  Evans,  but  also 
of  Zabelde,  Badoura,  Gulnare  and  the 
fair  lady  of  the  many  rings.  We  know 
a  man  who  puts  benzoin  In  hl»  bathtub, 
and  his  name  Is  neither  Percy  nor  Clar- 
ence. 


/  PROF.  BAKER'S  CLASSES 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  list  of  pre- 
scribed courses  for  Prof.  Baker's  classes 
in  dramatic  work  at  Cambridge  next 
season.  We  should  suggest  that  there 
bo  thorough  drilling  In  the  marriage  and 
divorce  records  of  prominent  actors  and 
actresses,  as  a  test  of  memory,  and  a 
means  of  obtaining  material  for  agree- 
able conversation  at  afternoon  teas  or 
at  dinner  parties.  The  divorces  of  any 
one  actor  or  actress  should  be  named  In 
chronological  order  on  the  examination 
paper.  We  are  reminded  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  course  by  reading  In  the 
newspapers  about  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper. 
How  many  of  The  Herald  readers  can 
name  accurately  the  procession  of  the 
late  Nat  Goodwin's  wives? 

THE  SEND-OFF 

(Rice  should  supersede  confetti  at  weddlogi, 
urges  a  Tlcar;  the  birds  appreciate  It.) 
Good  luck,  old  man;  decked  out  with 
rice 

You  look  too  sweet  for  words; 
Confetti  Isn't  half  as  nice. 
It  doesn't  suit  the  birds. 

Forglvn  me  If  1  splashed  the  ellk 

Of  your  resplendent  hat; 
I  simply  had  to  add  some  milk. 
To  please  the  vicar's  cat. 

Let  not  dismay  your  aspect  setza. 

There's  worse  than  milky  rice; 
The  vicar  might  have  asked  for  chsese, 

To  please  the  poor  church  mice! 

(—A.  W,  in  thp  i;K)ndo»  Daily  Chrojxlcla. 


LITE:  .    .  o 

As  the  World  \Vag.s: 

In  vain  I  looked  In  your  discussion  of 
"literary  marriages"  for  the  blessed 
names  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
Their  collaboration  in  the  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare"  wrought  a  notable  mas- 
terpiece, more  than  a  dozen  notable 
ma.nerpieces.  of  beautifully  fit  and 
.simple  English  prose.  And  how  beauti- 
ful the  social  partnership  of  this 
brother  and  sister!  These  children  of 
old  Lawyer  Salt's  sort  of  upper  ser- 
vant were  the  gentlest  of  gentle  folk. 
They  were  also  faultless  In  taste,  and 
as  llter.iry  workers  "professional"  in 
every  line  they  wrote,  without  a  trace 
of  mere  dilettantism.  How  delicious 
are  the  tiny  verses  of  Mary's  tjiat 
Lamb  quotes  in  two  or  three  of  his 
letters!  How  lovely  Is  the  relation  of 
the  two  as  we  (Ind  It  revealed  In  the 
letters,  hinted  In  the  Essays  of  Ella. 
Lamb  wished  a  form  of  "grace  before 
Shakespeare."  as  others  use  grace  be- 
fore meat.  Surely  grace  before  Lamb, 
whether  Charles  or  Mary,  would  not 
be  misplaced.  MINT  SAUCE. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

ATLANTIC  SIDE  WHEELERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  of  July  22  an  editorial 
writer.  In  referring  to  steamers  of  the 
Cunard  line,  writes:  "The  Persia  of 
the  early  '70s.  the  last  of  the  trans- 
atlantic side-wheelers." 

The  famous  Persia  was  launched  In 
1856.  Instead  of  the  '70's.  The  Scotia 
of  the  same  line  was  the  last  of  the 
great  side-wheelers  of  the  world  and 
was  launched  in  1862.  There  were  no 
side-wheelers  of  (uiy  lino  crossing  the 
Atlantic  as  late  as  the  '70'8. 

Maiden.  B.  B.  B. 


The  editor  of  the  Nantucket  Mirror 
ascribes  the  damp,  foggy,  muggy,  rainy  | 
weather  to  the  "under  moon"  of  the 
last  weeks.  As  is  well  known,  the  moon 
is  malevolent,  possibly  because  Cain 
with  his  bundle  of  sticks  Is  uneasy 
there. 

But  we  are  not  alone  In  complaining 
of   the   weather.     Witness   this  para- 
graph In  the  Dally  Chronicle  of  London: 
"June  and  dismal  July  have  had  al- 
ready. It  appears,  their  unpleasant  in- 
fluence in  an  Increase  in  the  charges 
for  holiday  insurance  against  rain.  Some 
of  the  companies  issuing  the  'pluvius' 
policies  are  said  to  have  Increased  their 
policies  by  as  much  as  200  per  cent.,  and 
In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  less 
desire  to  undertake  auch  buslr-ass.  A\-, 
ready   this   summer    has   brought  the 
companies    a    quite    healthy    crop  of 
claims,  tnd  among  the  ulaimants  ihere 
are.  It  Is  stated,  many  American  visit- 
ors to  whom   this   class  of  Insurance 
makes  apparently  a  special  appeal." 


SHOD  IN  CLOTH 

Prune,  prunello-ls  the  prunello  now  to 
be  obtained  ?-prunella  — leather  and 
prunella-does  any  one  wear  cloth 
shoes?  We  knew  a  man  once  In  Wind- 
sor, Vt.,  who  wore  them  in  preference 
to  the  then  customary  leg  boot.  This 
man  was  tall  and  thin.  wl£h  a  sanctified 
face  He  walked  slowly,  yet  with  an 
advancemerrt  of  a  leg  that  P'-°'""'^^^ 
gigantic  stride;  iut  It  was  an  upward 
levourer  of  spaci  not  a  f"'-^"'*  "7«- 
ment.  When  the  weather  ^^^f^^'"^' 
ly  hot,  he  put  rubbers  "^er  his  shoe, 
although  there  was  no  sign  of  rain.  To 
boyish  eyes  he  was  a  man  of  da.'"^  and 
devious  wa,..  In  after  years  we  learned 
that  his  life  had  been  ^l*"^*'"?.  ""fP^ 
that  he  wa3  seldom  able  to  pay  his  biUs. 

Was  the  congress  gaiter  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  ahoe  of  cloth?  ^  our 
little  vUlage  preposterously  fat  wo^ie" 
wore  cloth  shoes  and  sported  ha'r  Jew- 
elry-bracelets, rings,  watch  chain  of 
hair  taken  from  the  head  of  a  deeply- 
!;^ur^ed  member  of  the  family,  sweet 
sister  VaahU,  or  brother  Joslah  s  widow. 
Luclnda,  ____ 

Bo  pnmea  oont»ln  benwlo  'Bm- 
■oln.  or  benjoln,  brings  up  visions  of  the 
aromatic  east,  of  the  -women  loved  by 
princ«s,  magicians.  Afreets  and  jtnn  In 
"The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 
Benisoln.  the  Benjamin  tree,  the  luban 
jawl  or  frankincense  of  Java_  No  doubt 
when  Esther,  <ho  niece  of  Mopdecal,  was 
purified  for  six  months  with  oil  of 
myrrh  and  six  months  with  sweet  odors 
before  she  was  admitted  to  the  prince 
of  Ahasuerua  who  reigned  from  India 
even  unto  EthlopU,  reigned  over  a  hun- 
dred and  seven  and  twenty  Provinces^ 
ben^soin  was  not  forgotten.  And  how 
intimately  benzoin  la  »f '^l"' 
more  than  one  woman  whose  bodily  per- 
fections aro  minutely  described  and 
.ulogized  by  the  tellers  of  the  wondrous 


FOR   A   FAMILY  OF   HIGH   SOCIAL  \ 
STANDING  [ 

(P^om  the  ErenluK  Transcript* 

POLICE  DOG— MALE 

I  Affectionate,  gentle,  with  a  wonderful 
disposition  and  fond  of  motoring.— Fred 
H.  Osgood,  Boston.  Mass. 

Evidently  a  dog  of  refinement,  well- 
behaved  In  an  "exclusive"  clubhouse. 
He  probably  enjoys  golf,  likewise  polo 
and  bridge. 

MY  CLUB 
(For  aa  the  WorW  Waga.) 
There  is  a  club  in  Boston. 
Apart,  withheld,  complete: 
Where  the  elect  may  be  shampooed, 
I  Partake  of  pure  but  chilly  food, 
And  hear  Morize  en  suite. 

There  Is  a  club  in  Boston, 
Yes.  even  two  or  three 
Whose  devotees  glibly  debate 
Such  topics  as  1  blush  to  state 
Are  not  for  you  or  me. 

There  Is  a  club  in  Boston, 

Which  only  opes  its  doors 

To  chosen  handmaids  of  .the  arts 

Who  monthly  play  their  several  parts 

Mid  loud  and  long  applause. 

There  Is  a  club  in  Boston, 

A  Machiavellian  league! 

It  takes  you  firmly  by  the  throat 

Telling  you  how  and'  where  to  vote. 

And  revels  In  Intrigue. 

There  Is  a  club  in  Boston, 
More  than  two  thousand  strong. 
Learn!  Lecture!  Listen!  is  its  creed. 
And  those  who  run  may  also  read 
Stern  purpose  in  that  throng. 

There  is  a  club  In  Boston. 
Which  meets  merely  for  fun. 
It  has  no  bylaws. '  bills  or  dues, 
E.xiFting  solely  to  amuse 
A  membership  of  one.  C  B.  W. 

Jlanchester. 


THE  RE&ULT  OF  BITING  A  MEMBER 
OF  A  WESTERN  FACULTY 

(From  Mlchlg-an  Dally.  U.  of  M.,  Ann  Arbor) 
Dr.  Herbert  W.  Emerson  declared 
yesterday  that  the  first  case  of  rabies 
in  Ann  Arbor  was  reported  to  him  Mon- 
day, when  a  dog  affected  by  rabies  at- 
tacked and  bit  a  faculty  member.  The 
dog  died  fearly  Monday  morning. 

"EMINCED,"  EGADl 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  on  a  dinner  bill  of  fare,  or 
menu  as  the  would-be  genteel  prefer,  of 
the  Marlborough-Blenhelm  at  Atlantic 
City,  this  dish:  ,      ^  . 

"Emlnced      tenderloin      of  beer. 
Grand  Due" 
Instead  of  "Grand  Due,"  I  should  put 
"Great  Scott!" 

Who  had  the  Ingenuity  to  turn  a  par- 
ticiple of  the  French  verb  into  this  Eng- 
lish horror? 

I  looked  to  see  If  anything  estewed, 
"eboUed"  or  "ebroiled"  was  served  that 
night.    There  was  not  even  an  "ejugged 

^'^Iverly.        GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  POETS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  noticed  that  either  the  r«- 
morseful  magazine  or  a  benevolent 
postoftlce  stamps  the  envelopes  you  so 
thoughtfully  provide  for  the  return  of 
MSS.  with  a  very  comforting  and  en- 
couraging criticism,  In  red  Ink,  tl  us: 
First  Class  Matter. 

Save  all  rejected  manuscripts  and  re- 
jection slips.  Some  day  you  will  have 
enough  to  paper  a  room  with  the  MSS. 
and  place  a  neat  border  of  the  slips 
around  the  top,  as  a  "freeze." 

CLARISSA  BROOKS. 

Worcester. 

PERHAPS 

We  asked:  What  was  "homoeopathic 
cocoa"  sold  here  in  1866? 

G.  H.  E.  WTltes:  "Theo-Bromo — It  was 
claimed  that  the  fats  were  extracted 
from  the  chocolate  bean,  making  It  thus 
more  digestible." 

"INTOLERANCE"   IN  LONDON 

(From  the  Times) 
During  the  first  performance  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  was  read  from  Mr. 
Griffith,  which  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  producer  Intended  the  film  partly 
to  be  propaganda  when  he  made  it: 

"Prohibition  has  only  intensified  the 
quantity  and  horror  of  drunkenness  In 
America.  And  so  we  see  today  more 
thin  ever  before  In  matters  national 
ecd  domestic  the  eternal  curse  of  in- 
1  tolerance;  and  we  labour — we  must 
labour — towards  its  conquest  by  tli« 
forces  of  love  and  understanding." 


We  all  read  recently  of  Mr.  Martin 
Stanhope  finding  his  grandfather.  Capt. 
Josiah  Stanhope,  by  seeing  a  story  in  a 
Boston  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  a 
turtle,  believed  to  be  122  years  old.  was 
found  on  the  Lebanon  bank  of-  the 
Salmon  Falls  river  at  East  Rochester, 
N.  H.;  how  J<Ir.  Stanhope's  great- 
grandfather, Oliadiah,  when  he  was  an 
ingenious  boy  of  10  years  caught  this 
turtle  and  carved  his  Initials  and  thf 

lit'  ' SOO  on  lts_  back 


„!•!     mi-.n  !l     10    .iV-     to    U  gOs"i 

For  "turtle"  one  ^Ight  read  "tortoise.  " 
At  the  Banian  Hospital  at  Surat  was  a 
tortoise  which  was  known  to  have  lived 
there  75  years.  The  books  abound  with 
instances  of  various  animals  living  to 
an  extreme  oid  age;  parrots,  stags,  carp, 
tortoises,  ravens,  whales.  Has  the 
anecdotical  book  of  the  turtle  ever  been  i 
compiled?  Lepers  from  Portugal  used 
to  be  transported  to  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Veides  to  be  cured  by  eating  turtles 
and  washing  themselves  In  their  blood. 
The  right  worshipful  and  valiant  knight 
Sir  John  .Hawkins  i^nd  his  merry  men 
with  the  Jesus  of  Lubek.  a  ship  of  700 
tons;  the  Salomon,  of  140:  the  Tiger,  a 
bark  of  00.  and  the  Su-sHow  of  30 
leaving  Plymouth  In  Oclober.  ^^-S*'  ^'^J 
a  prosperous  wind,  for  the  coast  of 
Guinea  and  the  Indies  of  Nova  His- 
pania.  look  on  the  islands  of  sand  cal  ed 
\he  Tortugas  very  great  tortoises,  which 

"both  back  and  belly  all  of  bone,  of  the 
thickness  of  an  inch:  The  fish  whereof 
we  proved,  eating  much  like  veale  and 
finding  a  number  ot  ess^  '"hm 
tasted  also  of  them,  but  they  did  eat 
very  sweetly."  T„ior.,i  = 

The  tortoises  on  the  Galapagos  Islands 
inspired  Herman  Melville  to  describe  and 
moralize  curiously  and  wildly  in  his  ac- 
count of  these  strange  islands  known  to 
old  Spanish  sailors  as  "The  Enchanted. 
These  .chapters  with  "Benito  Cereno. 
••Bartle^y"  and  "The  Bell  Jower  -al 
In  "The  Piazza  Tales"— should  alone 
glorify  the  name  of  Melville. 

THE  GOAT  GETTERS 

I  know  the  war  is  over, 

I  try  to  love  my  former  foes; 
But  there  is  one  who  always. 

Just  stamps  right  on  my  toes. 
Each  time  1  see  his  name  in  print 

I  rage  until  I'm  awful  sick; 
I  <jInnot  even  bear  the  sound. 

Of-george-syl-ves-ter-vl-er-ick. 

I  once  loved  A.  J.  Beverldge. 

But  A.  J.  that  is  now  all  o'er; 
I  will  not  vote  for  you  again. 

No,  no,  not  ever  any  more. 
I  don't  suppose  it  was  your  fault. 

It  may  be  Just  a  wicked  trick ; 
But  Just  the  same  you've  been  indorsed 

By-george-syl-ves-ter-vi-er-lck. 

I  one  time  hated  poor  Woodrow, 

His  League  of  Nations  wouldn  t  do ; 
But  now  for  both  of  them  I  shout. 

Hooray-hoorah.  hoo-lay.  hobloo. 
For  in  the  papers  yesterday 

He  at  them  took  a  vicious  kick; 
Yes.  you  are  right,  it  was  that  same 

Old-george-syl-ves-ter-vi-er-ick. 

I  wished  we'd  marched   through  Ger- 
many 

And  turned  right  loose  with  fire  and 
sword  ; 

On  every  town  across  our  path. 

The    vials    of    righteous    wrath  had 
poured. 

I  wished  we'd  pulled  Berlin  apart. 

If  just  to  see  what  makes  it  tick; 
I  know  it's  wrong,  but  I  can't  stand 

This-george-syl-ves-ter-vi-er-ick. 

R.  H.  Xj- 


CRITICISM  IN  NUCE 

(From  the  London  Times.) 
We  thought  her  group  of  Hugo  Wolf 
rather  a  mistake,  as,  in  the  first  place, 
she  does  not  know  how  the  German  lan- 
guage ought  to  sound,  and  In  the  second 
has  a  slendet-  idea  of  all  that  Wolf  in- 
tended a  song  to  mean. 

WE  SUSPECT  HIM  OF  SARCASM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  aetiology 
of  the  word  "buddy"  was  profound.  It 
certainly  went  far  afield,  although  some 
of  the  lesser  dialects  of  the  2d  Thlnite 
dynasty  were  inadequately  searched.  I 
am  sure,  and  perhaps  the  same  could  be 
said  of  the  patois  of  a  tribe  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Kuruk  Jagh 
mts.  On  the  whole  it  was  painstaking 
and  thorough,  and  I  have  little  but 
commendation  for  those  who  contribu- 
ted. Far  be  it,  then,  for  me  to  be  in  the 
position  of  one  who  chucks  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery  by  suggest- 
ing that  "buddy"  is  derived  from 
"brother"  through  the  inability  of  ex- 
treme youth  to  pronounce  the  sound  ol 
"th."  variations  common  to  the  nurs-| 
ery.  be  it  a  sunny  room  of  a  palace  o 
a  can  littered  backyard,  are  "brudder,' 
"budder"  and  "bud." 

Becket.  J-  P-  HILLDOC. 

"ARE"  OR  "IS"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Anti-SlaVery  days  I  once  hearrt 
either  Wendell  Phillips  or  Moncure  D 
Conwav  scathingly  refer  to  the  southern 
statesman  who  said  "the  United  States 
are"  instead  of  "the  United  States  is." 

I  notice  that  Secretary  Hughes  always 
uses  the  latter  form,  while  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  says:  "The  British  government 
are  "  This  Is  curious  if  not  singular. 

HERALD  READER. 

London  weeklies  follow  "British  gov- 
ernment" with  a  singular  verb.  Ther, 
was  an  old  Boston  Herald  rule  that  r 
collective  noun  should  tal<e  the  verb  In 
the  singular.— Ed. 


"GATES  AJAR"  AND  OAK  PLACE 
Tho  c|i"stl"n  was  raised  In  this  column 
,ome  time  ago  whether  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  (not  Stewart,  ap  the  Questioner 
,pellc.l  tho  name)  wrote  her  "Gates 
at  6  Oal<  |)lac4  In  Boston.  A  sur- 
viving member  of  the  family  g\\-ea  the 
followinK  Information: 

Prof.  Austin  Phelps  was  married  three 
times.  Elizabeth  was  a  child  by  the 
first  marriage.  She  was  born  during 
the  fourth  week  of  August,  1S44,  at 
h  (5ak  place,  Boston.  Her  father  was 
than  pastor  of  the  old  Pine  Street 
Church  In  Boston.  Between  1844  and 
18-»7,  when  KUzabeth  was  about  S  years 
oM.  he  moved  to  Anrtover  and  became 
profi  s.sor  of  homlletlc?  and  sacred  rhet- 
oric In  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Klizabclh's   best   known   work,  "The 
Ciaii  s  Ajar."  a  part  of  It,  wa.s  written  In 
I'lulps  house  on  Andover  Hill,  and 
it  In  a  little  summer  house  about 
■  ds  to  the  rear  of  the  home.  A 
school     teacher     In  Phillips 
iiv,    Samuel    H.    Thompson,  to 
lillzabeth   was  very   much  at- 

Itachril.  was  mortally  wounded  In  the 
civil  war  at  the  battle  of  Antletam  and 
31ed  .shortly  after.  Her  attachment  for 
him  and  his  decease  brought  about  the 
writing  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  which  was 
published  In  186S. 

Frof.  Phelps's  first  wife  was  also 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelp.s.  She  was  a 
aauKliter  of  Prof.  Mo.^es  Stuart,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  she  herself  was  an  au- 
Lhorf-ss  of  note.  Among  her  books  is 
"A  Peep  at  No.  5,"  referring  undoubt- 
edly lo  5  Oak  place,  where  she  lived 
with  her  husband  when  he  was  a  Bos- 
ton p^istor. 

Th>-  family  is  now  deceased,  except 
Kdward  J.  Phelps,  the  manager  of  the 
safe  deposit  department  of  the  Northern 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  the  young- 
est child,  and  his  half-brother,  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Phelps,  D.  D.,  who  Is  a  Con- 
KTusatloBal  clergyman  at  Castine.  Me. 


Mrs.  Gollghtly  was  talking  on  the 
veranda  with  Mrs.  Ferguson  about  a 
wedding  and  the  presents.  Mrs.  Gollght- 
y,  who  Is  still  the  fair  Eustachia  of  20 
ears  ago,  said:  "I  remember  that  at 
niy  wedding  some  of  the  presents,  ex- 
pensive ones  too,  were  nightmares.  There 
w»a  a  massive  silver  basket,  for  ex- 
ample. I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  it. 
Eugene  said,  'Why  don't  you  take  it  to 
Brown,  Jones  &  Robinson  and  exchange 
;t  for  something  you  like?'  'But  there  is 
in  elaborately  engraved  monogram  on 
t,'  I  said.  'That's  nothing;  they  can 
ake  it  off.'  So  1  went  to  the  Jeweler's 
rhe  clerk  smiled  when  I  showed  the 
)asket  to  him,  and  said  :  'The  trouble 
s,  Mrs.  Golightly,  that  we  have  already 
lail  this  basket  returned  to  u»  by  tridss 
even  time.s.  Why  don't  iyou  sell  it  to  us 
or  old  silver?'   I  did." 

Hearing  this  conversation,  we  remem- 
)ered  reading  of  Queen  Victoria  being 
'perturbed  and  wounded"  when,  visiting 
I  curio  dealer's  shop  in  Aberdeen  in  the 
larly  days  of  her  widowhood,  she  found 
Jiere  one  of  her  own  wedding  presents, 
I,  pie^^e  of  silver  given  by  a  servant  ot 
Jtockmar,  the  Prince  Consort's  friend, 
lie  found  on  investigation  that  many  of 
ler  presents  were  carelessly  stored  at 
Vlndsor,  in  cellars  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
cp,  at  Osborne  and  at  Balmoral.  Pieces 
'/plate  had  disappeared.  So  .she  ordered 
hat  the  gifts  remaining  should  be  cata-  ! 
Jgued  and  photographed.  This  system  l 
?as  followed  with  regard  to  wedding  ! 
ifts  to  King  Edward  and  King  George. 
Edward  \1I  once  told  Admiral  Lord 
ishec  that  his  wedding  presa^its  In- 
juded  800  double-peaked  cioo.  <!<ti>*; 
lat  he  and  Queen  Alexandra  also  re- 
pived  about  a  thousand  silver  teapots 
hd  1400  cruets. 

The  exhibition  of  wedding  presents»is 
5  a  rule  a  vulgar  affair.  We  have  seen 
check  for  a  large  amount  prominently 
fSplayed,  and  attention  called  to  it.  But 
hat  is  to  be  said  of  Princess  Mary, 
leountess  Lascelles,  and  Viscount  Las- 
iiles  going  on  July  4  to  see  the  film 
lat  had  been  taken  by  the  firm  of  Pathe 
.■  their  own  wedding  presents.  "Both 
rlncess  Mary  and  Lord  Lascelles  had 
iken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  pro- 
uctlon  of  this  lilm,  and  had  given 
'ery  assistance  to  those  concerned 
1  it." 


,H    I  'wall  .•^ii>  n  It 

will  u.  '  a  play  I'^ol 

you  arn  |.  1   '   11  Isn't-  Kolng 

to  .^e  anything  lituiioral  In. 

Mrs.  Cush  has  joined  a  class  In 
French  conversation  In  12  lessons,  or- 
ganized by  some  of  the  ladles  of 'the 
Jolly  Kobin  Club,  but  Mr.  Cush  .lays  he 
gue.<JKes  the  American  dollar  speaks  a 
language  that  can  be  understood  any- 
where. MacUNDEKTOW. 

BABSON,    NOT  BRADFORD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  As  the  World  Wags  of  July  18  the 
question  was  aeUed:  Who  was  J.  E.  B., 
the  editor  of  I^lgh  Hunt's  "Wlshlng- 
Cap  Papers."  In  my  copy  published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  1873,  at  the  end  of 
"To  the  Reader,"  Melrose,  Dec  4,  1872, 
under  the  Initials  of  J.  E.  B.,  Is  %vrltten 
In  my  handwriting.  J.  E.  Babson,  ap- 
parently made  at  the  date  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  book. 

Now,  In  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch's 
"Ponkapog  Papers."  at  page  57,  under 
caption  of  "Tom  Folio,"  Is  an  appreci- 
ative and  charming  essay  on  J.  E.  Bab- 
oon- .,  , 

As  "Ponkapog  Papers  Is  not  a 
scarce  book,  1  do  not  quote  from  it.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Aldrlch  is 
there  In  his  very  best  mood. 

The  "Wishing  Cap"  were  first  pub- 
lished In  the  Examiner  from  March 
28  1824.  to  Oct.  16,  1825.  See  the  auto- 
biography of  Leigh  Hunt  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co  N.  Y.,  1903,  IT,  at  pp.  152-153),  In 
a  footnote  J.  E.  Bnhson  la  cre'i'tod  as 
the  editor  of  "The  Wishing  Cap  Papers,  • 
and  it  is  said  that  a  London  edition 
was  published  in  1874. 

J  E.  B.  also  edited  "A  Day  by  the  Fire 
and  Other  Papers  Hitherto  Uncollected 
bv  Leigh  Hunt,"  Boston,  Roberts  Bros., 
1870,  and  contributed  a  prefatory  note, 
dated  Chelsea,  Nov.  18,  1869. 

In  a  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  P.  K. 
Foley  of  Boston.  Mr.  Foley  added  to 
"London  Magazine  1821-1824,  once  the 
property  of  Mr:  Babson,"  an  apprecia- 
tive note  Including  W.  D.  Howell's  de- 
lightful tribute  to  Mr.  Babson,  "the 
most  literary  man  I  ever  knew." 
1  T.  W.  G. 


MR.  4,  THROCKMORTON  CUSH 
P.  F.  V.'s  column  In  tho  N.  T.  Tribune.) 
Sir:  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  Is 
annlhg  a  trip  abroad  this  summer.  He 
lys  he  is  going  to  take  his  wife. 
The  other  day  in  Mr.  Cush's  office  a 
asiness  acquaintance  gave  as  the  rea* 
n  for  his  own  plan  to  tour  Europe 
at  he  "was  tired  of  seeing  America 
irst."  Mr.  Cush  was  100  per  cent, 
andallzed  and  promptly  canceled  a 
rge  order  he  had  just  given  this  aban- 
■ned  person.  Mrs.  Cush,  when  she 
ard  of  the  incident,  warmly  agreed 
th  her  husband,  and  added  that  the 
•re  you  'see  of  other  countries,  the. 
ter  you  appreciate  your  own. 
he  Cushes'  plans  are  as  yet  some- 
elt  Indefinite,  but  It  Is  quite  decided 
'  t  they  are  to  go  to  the  Paeslon  Play 


AUTHOR? 

Who  wrote  "jinna  Clayton:  or,  the 
Mother's  Trial;  a  Tale  of  Real  Life," 
published  by  Jas.  French  &  Co.,  78 
Washington  street,  Boston?  The  pub- 
lishers Issued  a  recommendation  *f  the 
novel:  "This  work  Is  universally  regard- 
ed as  combining  beauty,  strength  and 
practical  value,  to  a  degree  rarely  If 
ever  equalled  by  any  American  author." 
The  circular,  now  before  us,  contains 
quotations  from  36  newspapers,  ftll 
slwuting  in  praise. 

THE  SUBWAY  GUARD 

(From  "Cobblestones,"  by  DstM  P.  Sentner.) 

Pasty-faced  and  weary-eyed 

He  sealed  the  coach 

With  load  of  human  cattle. 

I  shouted  him,  "What  station  next?" 
But  twinkling  thought  inquired  me, 
"What  was  he  the  Life  Before?" 

He  "howled  me  the  station's  name. 
But  my  sub-conscious  ear  received 
"It  was  an  eagle."  ^ 

M.  G.  Jean-Aubry  is  known  in 
this  country  as  the  editor  of  the 
Chssterlan,  a  musical  monthly  pub- 
lished in  London  by  the  enterprising 
publishers,  J.  &  W.  Chester,  Ltd., 
and  by  his  "French  Music  of  Today"; 
tut  M.  .TettE<-Aubfy  is  known  abroad 
by  other  •writings;  by  his  notes  on 
BeaudeJarne,  Fa.forgue,  Verlaine, 
Boudin;  by  his  libretto  for  "Le  Mar- 
chand  <3e  sable  qui  passe" — Roussel 
wrote  the  music  for  it — his  trans- 
lations of  novels  by  Conrad  and 
George  Moore. 

Now  comes  M.  Jean-Aubry's  "La 
Musique  et  les  Nations,"  a  volume 
of  250  odd  pages,  published  in  Paris 
by  the  Sirene.  and  in  London  by  the 

1  house  of  Chester.  It  is  a  valuable 
book,  informing  and  stimulating,  one 

I  that  will  bear  reading  many  times. 

}  In  his  preface,  the  author  says 
that  as  for  a  long  time  he  has  ar- ' 
dently  demanded  for  French  music 
the  place  that  is  due  it,  so  he  is  the 
more  convinced  that  the  French  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  study,  under- 
stand and  encourage  the  most  origi- 

I  nal  expressions  of  foreign  musical, 
genius.  Here  is  a  French  ■writer  on| 

1  the  art  who  is  wholly  devoid  of  Chau-  j 
vinism,  and  does  not  Vielinve  in.  erect-  | 

:ing  protective  batr  1 


tier  agaii 
composers. 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME  tn  his  first  es- 
say, "Liszt  and  Musical  Nationalism,"  M. 
Jean-Aubry  maintains  Uiat  cxcrsslv©  at- 
tention has  been  paid  In  teaching  and  In 
concerts  to  German  clas.slo:^.  "I^t  one 
acknowledge  the  Indisputable  grandeur 
of  Bach,  the  power  of  Beethoven,  the 
charm  of  Schumann,  the  fre.ihness  of 
Schubert;  are  these  reasons  for  at- 
tributing to  only  these  composers  the 
taFk  of  giving  a  just  and  profitable  dea 
of  muslo  from  tho  middle  of  Uio  18th 
century  to  that  of  the  19th?"  And  so 
extreme  fotlchlsm  In  regard  to  Germ,an 
classics  led  even  French  teachers  and 
virtuosos  to  neglect  Couperin,  Rameau. 
Bcarlattl  as  masters  of  the  clavecin. 
And  so  there  was  little  or  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  French  and  Flemish  art  of 
the  15th  and  16  th  centuries,  of  Uie  lyri- 
cal Italian-French  art  ot  the  ITth  and 
18th  centuries,  of  Italian  vocal  and  In- 
strumental riches  from  Monteverdi  to 
Pergolese ;  of  the  Spain  of  Cabezon  and 
Vlttoria;  of  the  English  madrlga  lsts 
»nd  writers  for  the  vlrgmals  In  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.   

"If  there  was  a  time  when  Germany 
possessed  a  sort  of  monopoly  In  the 
realm  of  pure  music,  It  is  not  so  to- 
flay  •  •  •  It  Is  a  singular  fact  that 
the'  musical  prominence  of  Germany 
•hould  m  the  course  of  the  19th  century 
manifest  Itself  In  inverse  proportion  to 
Its  political  and  material  prominence. 
Liszt  awoke  Interest  in  the  music  of 
other  nations  than  Germany  and  strove 
for  tho  encouragement  and  appreciation 
of  It  He  was  zealous  for  Russian  music 
when  Russian  critics  disparaged  the 
compositions  of  the  now  famous  Fl^e_ 
He  worked  for  Franck  and  Saint-Saens 
when  they  were  little  appreciated  in 
S,etr  own  country.  He  encouraged  Grieg 

^"■^hT'cHAPTER    on    CHOPIN  was 

written  for  a  cbncert  of  ^'s  works  In 
Paris  six  years  ago  and  read  on  that 
occasion.  Its  theme  was  Chopin  as  the 
ioul  of  Poland. 

As  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
prbussy,  M.  Jean-Aubrys  thoughtful 
end  eloquent  study  of  that  master  con- 
tains much  mattfer  that  tempts  quota- 

"?.^S.nfe^hiJ^(Ser%°4T  death,  one  has 
seen  two  or  three  young  persons  -Im- 
paUent  to  'arrive,'  and  an  old  man 
^ho  thinks  to  find  in  Jn|r^t"ud^  the 
secret  of  a  new  youth,  deliver  them- 
Mlves  to  a  sort  of  scalp  dance  round 
Debussy's  tomb.  This  exhibition  hav- 
Sg  drawn  on  them  only  the  pitymg 
smiles  of  ihe  spectators,  these  icono- 
S^ts  have  directed  their  tadustrles^ 
elsewhere."  Was  not  the  "old  man 
Balnt-Saens?  ^  . 

-M.  Jean-Aubry  dwells  on  Debussy  s 
«l«a  for  simplicity,  his  protest  against 
Swollen   instrumentation.     As  Debussy 
once  wrote:  'You  have  20  violins  which 
force  themselves  to  be  heard,  with  a 
trombone  oc  a  horn,  which  adds  to  the  1 
din    This  is  excessive.    One  draws  back  | 
from  music  on  account  of  the  noise.  Why,  | 
In  place  of  making  everything  sound 
at  once,  should  not  each  Instrument  be : 
allowed  to  speak  in  its  turn,  so  that 
one   can   hear   them   separately.     De- j 
bussy's   critical   articles   are   not  suf- 
ficiently known.  (They  should  be  pub- 
lished In  a  cheap  edition). 

M  Jean-Aubry  combats  the  state- 
ment often  but  ignorantly  expressed 
that  Debussy  was  strongly  Influenced 
by  Moussorgsky.  Debussy  did  not  go 
to  Russia  until  1879,  and  In  that  year 
"Claude  Debussy  was  already  Debussy. 
I  wish  for  proof  only  the  melody 
•Xi'ombre  de  Arbres.'  "  And  when  he  was 
5n  Gulraud's  class  at  the  Paris  con- 
servatory, did  he  not  show  his  teacher 
a  ''Diane  au  bois."  with  the  result 
that  the  shrewd  Guiraud  told  him  not 
to  enter  it  if  he  wished  to  take  the 
prlx  de  Rome,  the "  cantata  was  so 
original,  so  unusual? 

After  a  sympathetic  review  of  De- 
bussy's works,  his  friend  says  that  the 
contemplated  "Tristan"  was  to  be 
based  on  the  French  romance,  as  re- 
told by  Joseph  Bedler.  Those  who 
know  this  charming  version  will 
understand  Debussy's  remark;  "1  am  at 
•work  on  a  'Tristan':  a  subject  that  has 
not  .  yet  been  treated."  For  Wagner's 
poem  is  a  Germanic  transformation,  far 
from  the  trend  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  French  story. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  SPAIN  Is  treated  at 
length.  The  study  includes  chapters  on 
Albeiiiz,  Granados  and  Manuel  de  Falla. 
containing  information  about  them  and 
their  compositions,  not  elesewhere  to  be 
found,  with  notes  on  their  predecessors. 
Equally  Important  is  the  long  chapter, 
"1/a  Renovation  Muslcale  Italllenne," 
with  a  special  study  of  Malipiero, 
though  his  contemporaries  are  not  neg- 
lected. 

Modem  English  composers  are  dis- 
cussed. "The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
•which  musically  was  inaugurated  by 
Mendelssohn,  saw  In  its  last  period  the 
despotic  influence  of  Brahms.  Is  It  not 
curious  that  neither  Bach,  nor  Beetho- 
ven, nor  Schumann,  nor  Wagner  him- 
eelf,  nor  Liszt,  nor  Chopin  exerted  in 
England  an  influence  comparable  to  that 
of  Handel — Mendelssohn — Brahms?" 

"Elgar  Is  an  English  musician  in  the 
name  way  that  Saint-Saens  is  a  French 
tnusnolan:  They  assimilated  aniH  trans- 
torrded  the  teachings  of  German  classi- 
cism. Saint-Saens  leaned  mostly 
towards  Liszt;  Elgar  towards  Brahms." 


Keiif..u-  II    •  ...        , ,, 

Bantock,  Holbrooke,  and  \ 
Williams.  ".Sir  Hubert  Parry  i 
the  remembrance  of  an  aml.tbii,  m  i, 
of  whom  one  wished  to  m.ike,  in  spli'' 
of  himself,  a  ftent  compowcr."  Thi-" 
composers  are  ably  discu.ssed.  M.  Jcan- 
Aubry  fljids  that  the  first  niovoment  of 

Wllllam."<'s  "London"  symphony,  "by  Its 
color,  its  orchestral  balance,  the  origi- 
nality  shown  In  timbres,  and  the  taste 
tihown  from  the  beginning  to  the  end" 
Is  one  of  the  most  complete  triumphs 
ot  modern  English  an.  The  other 
movements  are  too  long  and  without 
sufficient  contrast.  Developments  that 
are  Interesting  only  by  reason  of  the 
technic  should  be  cut  out. 

"THE  CURIOSITY  of  Cyril  Scott  was 
unfortunately  more  ardent  a'nd  lively 
than  his  (musical)  nature."  Ireland, 
Frank  Bridge,  Quilter,  Bax.  Hoist,  Goos- 
ecns.  Lord  BernerB,  Bliss  have  their  due 
attention.  Speaking  of  Bax,  the  critic 
Justly  says:  "English  music  hah  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  be  too  long."  Thus 
Bax  wishes  to  put  too  many  things  in  a 
composition.  'The  tribute  paid  Gossens 
Is  especially  warm.  "With  him  and  Lord 
Berners,  two  enfants  terrible  have  pene- 
trated into  the  respectable  and  sleepy 
mansion  of  English  music,  and  already 
more  than  one  director  of  a  musical  col- 
lege demands  of  the  Lord  God  why  he 
has  abandoned  him." 

The  value  of  this  indispensable  book, 
written  in  a  charming  manner.  Is  en- 
hanced by  the  bibliography  which  in- 
cludes carefully  prepared  lists  of  the 
works  with  dates  of  composition  by  De- 
bus.'iy  (with  all  his  artlc  es  contributed 
to  periodicals),  De  Falla,  Malipiero,  Ire- 
land, Quilter,  Goossens,  Berners  and 
Bliss. 


MOVIES  AND  THE  WAR 

(From  the  M:incbester  Guardlitnl 
Perhaps  you  think  the  war  was  won 
By  muddled  oafs  who  used  a  gun? 
That  wasn't  how  the  Job  was  done. 

The  men  and  guns  were  there  to  fill 
The  part  required  of  them;  but  still — 
Who  paid  the  more  Important  bill? 

It  was  the  movies,  bless  your  heart! 
They  played  the  really  splendid  part. 
They  bore  the  burden  from  its  start. 

When  things  were  looking  rather  blue 
What  did  the  noble  movies  do? 
Opened  another  hall  or  two. 

When  peace  appeared  and  trade  re- 
vived, 

How  we'll  the  picture  palace  thrived! 
How  fast  still  more  of  them  arrived! 

I 

And  were  their  owners  on  the  make. 
Oh,  what  a  loathsome  view  to  take! 
All,  al  Iwas  done  for  England's  sake. 


PARKER'S    ACADEMIC  MASQUE, 
OTHER  NOTES  ABOUT  THE  STAGE 

As  The  Herald  has  already  stated,  Louis 
N.  Parker  -wrote  a  masque  for  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
on  July  17.  The  masque  Is  entitled  "A 
Wreath  of  100  Roses" — to  be  performed 
once  in  100  years.  The  Times  gave  this 
description: 

"The  Idea  of  the  masque  Is  a  col- 
loquy between  1822  and  1922.  They  are 
personfied  thus:  'A  beautiful  and  stately 
woman,  robed  like  a  queen,  with  a 
crown  formed  of  the  letters  R.  A.  M. ; 
across  her  breast  Is  written  in  figures 
of  gold,  1822.  She  is  dragged  on,  en- 
chained by  a  wreath  of  roses,  by  a  ra- 
diant girl  similarly  crowned;  but  the 
figures  on  her  robe  are  1922.'  The  two 
characters  were  repi-jsented  by  Mme. 
Julia  Neilson,  who  is  an  old  Acade- 
mician, and  her  daughter.  Miss  Phyllis 
Neilson  Terry.  The  elder  appears  be- 
wildered: 

"Wild  waves  of  harmony  upon  me 
beat! 

Child,  child,  where  are  we?  Child, 

I  will  not  stir 
Until  thou  say  what  means  this  clash 

and  clang  and  whirr.' 
"The  younger  explains   that  this  is 
modern    music,    and,    encouraged  by 
troops  of  students  who  sing  choruses 
praising  the  famous  men  of  their  insti- 
tution, the  elder  becomes  gradually  rec- 
onciled to  the  situation. 
'Oh,  children,  I  am  proud!  My  soul 
Is  flred 

With  rapture!  This  I  sought;  to  this 
aspired.'  " 


M.  Luclen  Gultry's  advice  to  actors, 
given  on  the  stage  after  the  R.  A.  D.  A. 
performance,  has  three  key  words, 
travail,  severite — ^and  one  other.  They 
are  to  lie,  to  lie  always,  to  lie  with 
genius,  not  only  to  an  audience,  but  to 
a  friend.  And  when  at  last  the  friend 
realizes  that  he  is  being  deceived,  that 
this  magnificent  tale  unfolded  is  but  a 
hoax;  when  he  turns  upon  them  and 
says:  "You  lie!"  they  are  to  answer: 
"Non;  non,  je  travaille!" — London  Times.  ! 

"MAN— WOMAN— MARRIAGE,"  an 

American  film  shown  In  London,  was  | 
characterized    as    "a    most  ambitious 
production,    which    just    misses  being 
great."    "We  do  not  in  the  least  agree  | 
with  the  basic  idea  of  the  production —  j 
that  marriage  Implies  as  a  general  rule,  i 
the  utter  subjugation  of  -the  woman  to 
the  man.    Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  | 

pessimistic  view  of  marriage  that  the 
story  suggests.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
Incidents   set   down   here,   marrlaa-e  is 


I  u;:„ii...-    .I   :^..'u.  ..     In   parilcui.i.-'  ^-i 
I  It  unJoubtedly  Is,  and  If  the  producer 
j  had  been  content  to  make  the  1/istance 
I  In   the   film  an    Individual   one.  there 
I  could  be-no  criticism  on  this  score.  Hc- 
i  attempts,  howev  r,  to  make  his  excep- 
ts .rial  Instance  a  typical  one.  iind  the 
,1  ;  ression   that   this   conveys   is  that 
m.-irriage    has    caused    great  fuffering 
throughout  the  ages  to  woaianlcind.  To 
a  rertiiin  ext.nt  the  film  is  marred  by 
;  this  unusual  po'.iit  of  view." 

I  "Le  Souffle  du  Desordre,"  a  play  In 
three  acts  by  Ph.  Faure-Fremlet,  has 
been  produced  at  the  Theatre  do  la 
Grlmare,  Paris.  The  author  said  to  a 
r^^porter  that  the  theatre  after  the  war 
should  evoke  spiritual  courage.  In  this 
play  Antolne  Rudel,  a  ipalnter,  having 
left  Paris  for  some  unknown  reason,  is 
living  with  his  wife  and  son  In  the 
country.  An  artist  of  great  talent,  An- 
tolne, a  man  of  powerful  will,  believes 
In  mastering  the  passions,  and  In  r.»- 
wards  for  sacrifices.  His  brother  Ca» 
mllle  is  Just  the  opposite.  A  wanUerei, 
he  has  made  and  remade  his  fortune. 
Though  married,  he  ran  away  with  a 
inan's  wife,  Janlne.  Through  two  di- 
vorces CamlUe  and  Janlne  are  able  to 
wed.  Antolne  had  strongly  disapproved, 
but  CamiUe  and  his  new  wife  come  to 
him  for  an  asylum.  Antolne  himself, 
some  y(«ars  after  his  own  marriage,  had 
fallen  passionately  in  love  with  Janine,  i 
but  he  respected  her.  For  this  reason 
he  left  Paris.  Now  he  suffers,  seeing! 
the  happiness  of  CamlUe,  and  he  asksi 
himself  If  his  sacrifice  was  not  a  vain 
one,  for  he  could  have  been  Janlne's 
lover.  At  last  overcome  by  jealousy 
and  even  hate,  Antolne  lets  Camille 
think  that  he  had  been  the  lover  of; 
.Tanlne.  Thus  the  union  Is  broken,  but 
for  only  a  time.  Antolne,  coming  toj 
himself,  tells  Camille  the  truth.  So 
doing,  he  Is  again  happy.  M.  Plerrel 
Brlsson,  relating  the  plot  at  length,; 
concludes  with  this  copy-book  reflec- 
tion: "He  (Antoine)  understands  that 
a  duty  performed  carries  In  Itself  its 
own  reward.** 

"A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE" 
By  Sir  Sidney  Lee  (Murray,  15s.  net). 
Sir  Sidney  Lee's  masterly  work,  now 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  ap- 
pears anew  In  a  third  edition  of  the  re- 
vised Issue  which  was  published  during 
the  war.  In  a  long  preface  the  author 
touches  on  several  questions  of  intere.st. 
He  quotes  a  new  contemporary  tribute 
to  the  editors  of  the  First  Folio,  which 
Prof.  Gollancz  discovered  last  year.  He 
casts  doubt  on  Sir  Edward  Maunde 
Thompson's  belief  that  part  of  the  MS. 
of  the  play  of  "Sir  Thomas  More"  Is  In 
Shakespeare's  handwriting.  He  repudi- 
ates altogether  Mr.  A  W.  Pollard's  the- 
■  ory  that  the  punctuation  of  the  Flr.st 
Folio  was  designed  to  show  the  actors 
how  to  deliver  their  lines;  his  reference 
to  Ben  Jonson's  English  grammar  seems 
almost  decisive.  He  draws  attention  to 
the  fllghtof  early  editions  of  Shakespeare 
and  other  rare  Elizabethan  and  Jacobe- 
an books  to  America,  and  uFges  IHat 
photographic  copies  of  such  books 
should  be  made  for  the  national  libra- 
ries. It  Is  a  very  reasonable  suggestion, 
as  the  photographs  would  meut  aJl  the 
requirements  of  students. — The  Specta- 
tor. 

The  English  Shakespeare  performances 
at  the  National  Theatre,  Chrlstlania, 
wnre  a  financial  as  well  as  an  artistii^ 
success,  the  takings  at  the  four  per- 
formances—  three  evenings  and  one 
matinee — amounting  to  35,000  kroner, 
only  40  per  cent,  of  the  guaranteed  cap- 
ital which  was  subscribed  by  .Interested 
Norwegians  need  be  called  In. 


Erlebac'h  ar.  i        ,  -  .  v.   rth's  song 

for  baritone  and  string  quartet  were  on 

the  program.    M.   Ravel  was  In   the  I 

audience. 


QERHART    HAUPTMANN,  Richard 
Strauss.  Ferdinand  Pohl  and  Helnrich  I 
Chevalley  are  collaborating  on  a  life  of 
the  late  Arthur  Nlklsch.   The  biography  | 
will   appear    In   October   and   conta.n.  , 
apart  from  a  life  of  Niklsch.  hitherto; 
unpublished  correspondence  between  him 
and  Tchaikovsky,  Brahms  and  others. 

At  the  29th  annual  festival  of  the  Non- 
conformist Choir  Union  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  chorus  of  4000  sang  Atkm's 
anthem,  "There  Is  None  That  Can  Re- ; 
sist  "  and  Gounod's  "From  Thy  Love  as 
a  Father,"  In  which  "Miss  Carrie  Tubb'sj 
beautiful  tone  sljone  out  like  a  white 

light  from  the  choral  background."  We 
note  that  an  organ  solo  was  "manipu- 
lated," not  "played,"  not  "performed, 
not  even  "rendered." 

While  one  cannot  but  admire  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  skill  o'  Helene  Dol- 
nietsch,  one  cannot  also  but  regret  that, 
like  only  too  many  of  those  whose  joy  It 
is  to  embark  on  voyages  of  discovery 
a/nong  the  music  of  bygone  days,  she 
seems  to  be  obsessed  by  the  idea  that 
whatever  Is  old  is  good.  At  her  concert 
£t  the  MoUnn  Hall,  for  example,  she 
substituted  for  Bach's  D  major  sonata 
for  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord, 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  indeed 
to  have  heard  played  by  herself  and 
Gerald  Cooper,  a  set  of  divisions  by 
Christopher  Simpson  and  some  dance 
measures  by  De  Caix  d'Herv'elois.  Now. 
the  former  is  merely  a  set  of  very  unin- 
teresting variations  on  an  exceedingly 
dull  theme;  while  the  latter,  whatever 
their  historical  value  may  be,  are  as 
like  Innumerable  other  sarabandes  ^nd 
gavottes  as  one  pea  Is  to  the  others  In 
j  the  pod.— London  Dally  Telegraph. 

I  A  NEW  SONG,  "Sunset,"  by  Mabel 
!  Going  of  Boston,  will  be  sung  by  Mrs. 

Alice  Hopkins  at  a  concert  tomorrow  at| 
I  Minot,  in  aid  of  the  Seaside  ChapeL 

'  New  works  for  the  Gloucester  (Eng.) 
Festival  beginning  Sept.  3,  Bantock, 
"Prelude  and  First  Day"  from  "The 
Pong  of  Songs";   Bliss,  a  symphony; 

j  Dunhill.  Elegiac  Variations;  Goossens, 
a  choral  work;  Howell,  "Sine  Nomine," 
a  phantasy  for  orchestra. 

Vaughan  'Williams  wrote  the  vocal  and 
Instrumental  music  for  "The  Shepherds 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains,"  a  stage 

;  tableau  representing  a  scene  from  "The 

i  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  performed  by  the 
students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 

1  London. 


HEIFET  ;;  "  JL        ■  -  ; 

with  the  soniiers,-  he  said  whimsically,  i  I'-mfS' 
•but  I  had  no  chance  against  Lee  White  '  The  Judgment  upon  Helfetz  s  playing 
with  the  ofTicers.'  "  '  has   been    fairly   unanimous.     He  has 

Harold  Bauer  put  stress  on  the  fact  '  ben  lauded  as  the  most  remarkable  In- 
that  In  England  there  was  "no  notion  stance  In  this  generation  of  technical 
of  the  laws  of  the  fine  art  of  publicity,  perfection,  and  with  truth.  He  is  one 
Concert   givers  and   concert  arrangers   of  those  artists  who  do  everything  so 


have  many  elementary  things  to  learn 
In  the  matter  of  advertisement."  Mr. 
Bauer  could  certainly  give  them  the 
necessary  points. 

"Mr.  Edmund  Goossens  sand  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 


well  that  we  cannot  srtigle  out  any  one 
pplnt  for  special  praise.  His  bow  and 
fingers  are  one  thing,  and  the  sound 
comes  from  them  quite  as  Indlvlsibly 
as  from  the  human  throat.  But  the 
Judgment  has.  usually  Included  a  sen 


way  to  encourage  most  people,  certainly  tence  to  the  effect  that  the  playing  Is 
the  unfortunate  ones,  to  go  to  concerts  soulless. 

would  be  to  establish  a  refreshment  We  can  say  that  without  being  pre- 
tent  at  the  Queen's  Hall  and  Include  pared  to  define  soulfulness  exactly.  It 
it  in  the  price  of  the  ticket.    He  was  ,  is  not  thrill,  a  pleasurable  way  of  mak- 


RAVEL'S  NEW  SONATA  FOR 
:  ELLO  AND  VIOLIN 
HER  MUSIC  NOTES 

Uivel's  new  sonata  for  violin  and  vlo- 
ioncello  was  played  at  Lord  de  Wal- 
den's  house  in  London  on  July  3  at  a 
concert  of  the   London  Contemporary 
Music  Centre.    The  two  players  were 
ytny    Mukle    (violoncello)    and  Andre 
'    ii^eot    (violin).     The    "Times  said: 
out  M.  Ravel's  sonata  the  first  thing 
ay  Is  that  those  two  Instruments 
«  an  agreeable  and  sufficient  com- 
lon,   and   that  one  welcomes  the 
emporary  trend,  of  which  this  Is  an 
;nce,  towards  economy  of  resources. 

sonata  becomes  clearer  and  more 
irbing  as  It  proceeds;  It  would  be 
sslble  to  say  anything  about  the 
movement    ^.ithout    hearing  It 
n:  it  is  a  foreword  which  we  have 
to  read  the  books  to  understand.   For  the 
rest,  the  melodies  used  as  drones,  the 
fourfold    repetitions,   the    acrid  disso- 
nances we  know  as  well  are  all  there;  In 
-  ''Ktion,  some  of  the  queer  noises  from 
ire  espagnole  have  strayed  In,  as 
.c  relief  from  a  formality  like  that 
v.'o-part  Inventions.   As  a  whole  it 
\  ono  on  the  fidget;  one  was  always 
loring  what  was  coming  next  and 
tti^r  one  would  be  able   to  make 
-hing-of  It,  whlc'n  Is  a  very  proper 
'  of  mind  to  be  In.    The  writing  is 
V  of  the  time  In  two"  parts,  which  the 
i'at'on  makes  Into  four  or  five;  vsrr 
e  actual  double  stopping.    We  g-.t 
-  ?omp'.exity  of  a  quartet  without  the 
■  of  the  polyphony.    The  last  two 
•  ements  produce  t'^e  most  Immediate 
t;  the  others  will  take  some  learn - 
playlncr  wa-.  above  the  aver- 


Mlss  Rosa  Alba,  a  singer,  was  "dis- 
covered" by  Dame  Clara  Butt  when  she 
was  touring  Australia.  It  appears  that 
Miss  Alba,  who  is  now  In  London,  sang 
at  Auckland,  "to  an  audience  of  3000 
folk,  all  of  whom  had  paid  for  their 
seats!"  No  wonder  that  "Musicus"  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  put  an  exclama- 
tion mark  after  this  statement. 

HANS  RICHTER'S  DIARY  will  be 
published  by  his  Viennese  son-in-law; 
probably  next  spring.  Letters  written 
by  Wagner  to  Richter  in  the  earlier 
years  will  be  In  the  book. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  praising  Marcel 
DupreVs  organ  playing  at  Westminster 
Cathewal — he  Inaugurated  the  new  or- 
gan there — said  "his  registration  does 
not  always  make  its  appeal  to  English 
organists — but  In  spite  of  the  tendency 
to  make  the  tone  top-heavy  in  the  Bach 
Prelude^  and  Fugue  (B  minor)  no  preju- 
dice or  traditjon  could  resist  the  power 
and  the  logic  of  his  Interpretation." 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  retiring  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Choral  Society,  on 
July  3  said  that  as  organist  of  west- 
minster  Abbey  he  had  played  the  Dead 
march — Handel's?— for  nearly  every 
great  man  that  had  died  during  the  last 
50  years.  Sir  Frederick  received  on  his 
retiring  from  the  Choral  Society  "an 
antique    cabinet,    an    album  —  plush? 

possibly  one  with  a  music  box  Inside — 
and  a  purse. 

Experienced  musicians  '-In  London 
have  been  discussing  the  question,  "A 
Musical  Public,  and  how  to  encourage 
It." 

Adrian  Boult  Insisted  on  the  frequent 
repetition  of  "the  well  tried  classics  at 
symphony  concerts." 

Percy  Scholes  pointed  out  the  great 
advantages  of  the  gramophone  In  musi- 
cal education, 

  1 

VLADIMIR  ROSING,  whose  song  re-  i 
cltals  in  Boston  were  a  leading  event  j 
of  the   season,   freed  his   mind.     "He  j 
gave  us  to  understand  that  we,  as  a  j 
nation— with  all  our  talk  of  education  , 
and      appreciation  —  were      hopelessly  • 
wrong  In  our  point  of  view;  at  least,  he  ■ 
.  did  not   say  so   in   so  many  impolite  ] 
words,  but  that  was  the  opinion  which 
he  held,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to 
Its  right-mindedness.     Hardly  ever  do 
we  see  children  at  corcerts  in  London, 
nor    are    they    encouraged    to  desire 
music,  either  by  their  parents  or  by 
their  teachers.    The  child's  heart  is  the 
most  fertile  soil,  and  yet  we  neglect  to 
'  BOW — or,  rather,  we  sow  the  wrong  kind 
of  seed,  and  we  wonder  at  a  harvest  of 
1  tares.    During  the  war  (he  said)  when 
!  singing  to  soldiers  and  officers,  he  found 
-,  •        -  ■  soldier  was  ' 

rr.usic  t''-i  :•- 


i  not  a  believer  In  bullying  the  public. 
The  public  should  be  Insinuated  into 
'  the  concert-hall.  They  must  not  let  the 
I  public  think  It  was  necessary  to  be  a 
j  "highbrow"  and  go  about  saying  one 
;  could  enjoy,  nothing  but  the  latest 
j  Stravinsky.  Personally  he  enjoyed  jazz 
wh'^n  It  was  good  Jazz,  and  also  good 
]  cinema  rnusic,  as  much  as  he  enjoyed 
'  a  good  deal  of  Stravinsky." 

BARBARA  MAUREL 

(London  Dally  Telegraph,  July  1) 
Unheralded,  Miss  Barbara  Maurel,  a, 
young  singer  who  comes  to  us  from 
America,  appeared  at  the  Wigmore  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  at  once  im-1 
pressed  her  hearers  by  the  compelling! 
beauty  of  a  voice  to  which  she  brlngsj 
a  rare  order  of  Intelligence  and  con-; 
trol.  The  newcomer  ought,  we  suppose,; 
to  be  described  as  a  mezzo-soprano,  but, 
as  a  fact,  the  quality  is  that  if  a  pure 
contralto.  Yet,  velvety  and  rich  as  are 
the  lower  notes,  the  voice  is  so  even 
throughout  its  fine  range,  ^and  of  such 

a   warm,    sympathetic   timbre    In  the 
higher  register,  that  there  are  moments 
when  one  would  hesitate  to  place  her 
in  the  more  or  less  restricted  category 
Implied    by   any    definite   label.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  voice, 
given  the  best  use  of  It,  that  matters, 
and  in  this  essential  Miss  Maurel  can 
easily   and   safely   challenge  criticism. 
Under  the  spell  of  such  a  voice  and  the 
uncommon   sense   of   interpretation  to 
which  it  is  allied  one  readily  condoned 
a  slight  tendency  at  times- as  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "Little  Star,"  for  instance—', 
to  employ  portamento,  more  especially  i 
as  the  smoothness  of  production,  gen- 
erally speaking,  was  beyond  praise,  as 
also  was  the  singer's  phrasing,  notably  j 
as  exemplified  in  the  power  to  sustain 
a  long-drawn   phrase  without  pausing  | 
for- breath.      Her  program,  which  ex- 1 
tended    from    the    ancients,    such  as 
Gluck,  Handel  and   Durante,   to  some, 
I  admirably  contrasted  Debussy  songs — 
for   which    Miss    Maurel    showed  realj 
understanding     and     sympathy  —  was 
j  quite  sufficiently  varied  to  give  us  thej 
I  measure  of  her   range   of  expression, 
I  and  if  It  contained  one  or  two  com- 1 
I  paratlvely  poor  songs,  like  Rachman- 
I  inov's    rather    Tchalkovsklan    "In  the 
1  Silence   of  Night,"   there   was  hardly 
i  anything  that  did  not  serve  to  show 
one  aspect  or  another  of  the  art  of  an 
uncommonly   interesting  young  singer, 
who  will  be  heard  again  with  undoubted 
pleasure. 

Miss ,  Maurel  without  advance  puf- 
fery gave  a  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  a 
few  seasons  ago.  She  sang  delightfully 
— to  a  corporal's  guard,  for  Bostonians 
have  little  or  no  curiosity  concerning 
newcomers.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
she  also  sang  at  a  Sunday  concert  of 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association. — Ed. 


Ing  the  blood  creep,  which  we  get  occa 
sionally  from  fine  voices — as  voices,  not 
as  exponents  of  art;  nor  emotion,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  passionate  side  of  us,  tender 
or  pathetic,   the  sympathy  that  oozes  i 
out  from  one  devotee  to  another.    It  is  I 
sometimes  the  mere  feeling  of  being  in- 
tensely alive,   very  much  "in"   It;  at 
others,    the  modest  admission  that  this 
which  Is  being  done  is  only  a  part  or 
'  a  symbol  of  a  greater  whole,  and  then 
it  is  nearly  allied  to  reverence. 

It  seemed  to  us  at  the  Albert  Hall 
yesterday  that  Helfetz  had  tried  to  do. 
and  had  ' succeeded  In  doing,  something: 
to  eet  that  Judgment  revised.   His  play- 
I  Ing  had  life  In  It.    It  was  more  than  a 
very  accurate  statement  of  the  notes. 
It  was  buoyant.     It  would  have  been 
versatile,    only   that   technical  perfec- 
tion points  rather  to  one  titan  to  many 
ways  of  doing  a  thing  right;   but  at 
least,  Handel's  Sonata  In  E  was  made 
to   sound   very   different   from  Tchai- 
kovsky's Valse  from  the  Serenade.  Still 
we  do  not  yet  feel  that  his  music  Is  a 
symbol  of  something  greater  than  It- 
self; It  opens  no  "window  on  to  the 
\  mensitjes.    Perhdps  that  will  come  by 
living  on  and  living  more. 


LUCIEN  GUITRY  AS  PASTEUR 

(The  Manchester  Guardian) 
■When  Sacha  (Guitry)  wrote  It  ("Pas- 
teur") for  his  father  he  made  no  more 
than  a  frame  for  an  artist  to  fill.  The 
plaj'  Is  remarkable  only  because  It  so 
studiously  avoids  being  remarkable.  It 
shuns   the   strong,    the    striking,  the 
theatrically  fascinating  possibilities,  it 
Is  as  drab  and  quiet  and  restful  as  the 
water  of  a  sluggish  river.    The  crowd 
was  not  there  for  "Pasteur"  In  five  acts 
with  Intolerably  long  intervals  In  the  j 
French  manner.    It  was  there  for  Pas- 
teur in  din^-y  board  and  full  frock-coat,  ' 
a  scientist  with  the  abstracted  mien  and  ; 
shuffling  gait    of    a    scholar,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  a  faded  shopwalker.    It  j 
was  there  for  Lucleh  Guitry. 

There  Is  little  orchestration  In  the) 
piece.  It  Is  a  solo  for  a  master,  writ- 
ten in  &,  minor  key  and  played  with  the 
gentlest  of  loving  hands.  Did  ever  actor 
cultivate  the  potentialities  of  merely 
standing  still  with  such  effect  as  Lucien 
Guitry  in  this  first  act?  The  part  Is  a 
marvel  of  delicate  composition,  and  the 
transitions  from  wry  humor  to  saintly 
compassion,  from  philosophic  tolerance 
of  an  unheeding  world  to  the  banked  but 
never  blazing  fires  of  indignation,  are 
the  most  subtle  and  effortless  work.  The 
sum  total  has  organic  unity,  and  the 
mechanism  of  stage  device  Is  neither 
seen  nor  heard.  There  are  some  to  tell 
us  that  the  theatre  must  be  saved  by 
clapping  the  actor  In  chains  and  making 
an  end  of  his  Impudent  intrusions.  This 
party  will  have  the  more  missionary 
work  to  do  the  more  the  Guitrys  play  in 
London.  Tonight  one  man  in  a  drab 
play  drably  staged  proved  beyond  a  per- 
advehture  the  illumination  that  person- 
ality creates — In  this  case  a  light  soft  as 
a  lamp's,  and,  like  lamplight,  most  ex- 
quisite to  read  by  and  to  ponder. 


DUMB  DRAMA  AND  SPOKEN  PLAY 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Alas!     I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit     to     my    Hester-father,  ■U'llUara 
Sha'Kcspeare!   He  was  steaming  copious 
tears  of  sad  regret  (on  account  of  the 
altitude  of  the  thermometer  down  here 
tears  never  shed).    He  Informed  me,  be- 
tween his  sobs,   that  he  had  seen  a 
delegation,  recently  arrived  from  Mother 
Earth,  of  strange  theatrical  folk.  They 
consisted,  with  but  one  exception,  of 
playhouse  martagers.  play  scribblers  and 
Ipoor  players  from  the  "dumb  show"  or 
silent  drama.    This  one  exception  was 
'a  haggard  looking  mortal,  who  repre- 
sented the  spoken  play.    He  had  prac- 
tically  died   of   starvation.     My  good 
I'oster-father  managed  to  get  this  un- 
fortunate stroller  aside  and  from  him 
learned   the    truth    about   the  modern 
player  and  his  plays  On  earth. 
■t  It    appears    that    the   pantomime  in 
shadow,  which  they  call  "moving  pic- 
tures," has  almost  driven  the  spoken 
drama  from  existence.  He  told  Shake- 
speare that  women  of  refinement  and 
men  of  sound  judgment  wept  pathetical- 
ly or  shook  with  laughter  over  the  fllck- 
erings  of  light  upon  a  whitewashed  wall. 
Printed  words,  animating  before  their 
eyes,  moved  an  audience'  as  readily  as 
the  melodious  rhythm  of  a  human  voice. 
(Ergo:  If  they  had  only  heard  me  roar 
like  a  lion  or  aggravate  my  voice  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove  they  would 
away  with  all  this  "dumbed"  nonsense!) 
Angelic  women,  with  soft  and  gentle 
features,  normal  In  size  and  skin  of 
softest    velvet,    suddenly    appear  in 
replica  upon  this  wall,  as  hideous,  ab- 
normal monstrosities;  with  cheeks  of  al- 
Ugator-hide  and  lips  that  would. engulf 
an    Infant!     And    the   groundlings  sit 
before  these  "ml.ilatures  in  largeness." 
enamored  through  distorted  Intellects, 
corrupted  by  "shadow-graphic"  art. 

Oh,  Thalia,  fair  goddes3  of  comedy, 
how  art  thou  translated?  The  roar  of 
laughter  that  reverberates  against  this 
barren  'wall  comes  chiefly  from  tne 
lungs  of  merry  souls  amused  by  slap- 
stick antics.  The  same  sad,  hollow  rap 
of  wit  that  Pedro  gave  the  "old  one"  on 
the  pate  in  the  dark,  unllghtened  age 
of  shadow  pantomime! 

And  Melpomene,  thou  great  goddess  of 
the  tragic  muse,  how  art  thoy  respect- 
ed? By  the  glisten  of  a  real  tear  upon 
the  sorrowed  cheek?  Through  the  hu- 
man sigh  of  bitter  grief  that  penetrates 
with  pity  the  listening  ear?  By  re- 
pressed emotion— the  supreme  art  of 
acting— that  knowledge  of  which  is  to 
convey  a  picture  to  the  mind  by  know- 
ing where  not  to  pet?  No!  Decidedly 
no!  These  shadows-in-pantomime  upon 
a  wall  paint  Melpomene  with  a  brush 
of  vivid  crimson.  Deep  daubs  and 
splashes  of  melodramatic  tint  shock  the 
Intelligence  of  thf  thoughtful  and  help 
to  harden  the  feelings  of  the  thought- 
less The  gnashing  of  teeth,  the  flash- 
ire  of  eyes,  the  contortion  of  features 
and  distortion  of  forms— displayed  with- 
in a  halo  of  knives,  pistols,  poisons  and 
explosives— is  enough  to  arouse  the  ire 
of  even  the  strongest  passion  of  Mel- 
pomene and  dash  us  all  back  into  an 
age  of  barbarism!  ,  _ 

Poor  Shakespeare!  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  I  found  him  boiling  with  condensed 
emotion?  All  his  years  of  labor  as  of 
naught  upon  the  earth!  H'S  P/f 
now  is  that.  If  they  Intend  to  steal  his 
•bacon,"  they  should  give, him  back  his 

"^But  hold!     Vapor  is  arising  before 
mine  eyes.    Did  I  not  try  to  teach  un_- 

crateful   man   t'n  •   rrt  of  aotme 

,,11  earth'" 


when 

,1 


r-c  Hi- 


111  riiian  Mtlville,  Mariner  and  Mystic,  by  Ray- 
mond M.  Weaver.  New  ^'oik:  (uornc  II 
Doraii  Company.  VilX.  8\(),  .fli.SO. 

Tnis  book  is  engrossing  and  irritating.  Mai- 
lers of  minor  importance,  extraneous  subjects, 
arc  treated  at  lenglii.  Questions  that  have  Ioiik 
lieen  asked  are  not  satisfactorily  answered.  Did 
the  pride  and  coldness  of  Melville's  mother, 
^^a^ia  (iansevoort,  embitter  liis  life  so  that,  while 
she  was  alive,  he  wreaked  vengeance  by  |)ortray- 
ing  her  as  Mrs.  (Uendennitig  in  Pierre^  There 
are  pages  about  the  Ilawthornes  as  Melville's 
neighbors.  What  did  Hawthorne  really  think  of 
him.^  The  account  of  INfelvillc's  forbears,  enter- 
taining, and  not  only  for  passionate  genealogists, 
is  of  disproportionate  length.  One  would  gladly 
exchange  the  many  quotations  from  his  books 
for  more  excerpts  from  his  journals  and  letters. 
In  them  we  draw  somewhat  clo.ser  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  addicted  to  digression.  He 
must  have  his  .say  about  literatm-e,  numners,  and 
the  conduct  of  life.  His  statements  of  fact  and 
expressions  of  opinion  are  pitched  in  a  high,  at 
times  a  shrieking,  key,  when  his  style  is  as  fan- 
tastical as  that  of  Melville's  influenced  by  Sir 
Thomas  IJrown  and  Rabelais.  (We  are  told  that 
Major  Thomas  Melville  "aggravated  an  already 
ample  fortune.')  After  all,  Melville  is  not  the  hero 
lor  an  orthodox  biogi-apher.  Old  John  Aubrey 
should  have  known  him;  Marcel  Schwob  should 
lia\e  invented  him  in  that  fascinating  volume, 
i'ies  Imaginaires. 

Is  Melville  a  man  of  only  one  book.^  Moby 
Dick  is  justly  praised  —  hysterically  praised  to- 
day by  belated  admirers.  Are  Typce  and  Oinoo  to 
be  dismissed  as  delightful  forerunners  of  recently 
published  descriptions  of  South  Sea  Islands?  Is 
White  Jacket  notew-orthy  only  because  it  led  to 
the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  navy.'  I.irael  Pol- 
ler contains  certain  pages  comparable  to  those  in 
Moby  Dick;  as  the  description  of  the  light  be- 
tween the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis. 
The  Piazza  Talcs  alone  should  assure  Meh'ille  an 
honorable  position.  The  French  saying,  'A  man 
has  only  one  book  in  his  belly,'  is  old  but  false. 

For  years  one  read  Moby  Dick  as  a  tale  of  wild 
adventure.  It  is  now  stated  confidently  that  it  is 
a  sinister,  hideous  allegory;  that  Ahab  is  'the 
atheistical  captain  of  the  tormented  soul';  that 
Moby  Dick  himself  is  a  symbol  that  even  Polo- 
nius  would  not  recognize  as  'very  like  a  whale.' 

Thomas  Hardy  when  abuse  was  heaped  on 
J ude  wrote  poetry  instead  of  prose.  In  his  later, 
obscure  years,  Melville,  a  recluse,  turned  to  verse, 
almost  courting  unpopularity.  Was  the  outcry 
against  Pierre  the  cause?  Yet  Israel  Poller,  The 
Piazza  Tales  and  The  Confidence  Man,  which  is 
dismissed  by  Mr.  Weaver  in  a  line,  were  written 
after  Pierre.  One  would  like  to  know  more  about 
a  novel,  Billy  Bud,  which  was  not  published.  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Weaver  for  reminding  us  that 
Melville  for  a  time  was  a  lectm-er. 

Was  Melville,  who  called  himself  Ishmael,  a 
mystic  from  birth?  Despisiug  the  world,  seeking 
something  that  was  not  to  be  found,  spiritually 
desperate,  did  he  find  comfort  in  visions?  These 
questions  are  not  fully  answered;  perhaps  they 
are  unanswerable.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Weaver's  brave 
endeavor,  in  spite  of  his  research,  sympathy,  en- 
thusiasm, Melville  is  stiU  a  mystery. 

Philip  Hale. 


the  rocks,  she  took  hold  of  my  hand, 
hard — squash — .slie  held  a  raw  egrgr  In 
hers.  I  did  not  smile,  but  with  calm 
dignity  I  went  on  with  my  part.  I  can 
see  now  the  tears  of  laughter  trickling 
down  her  checks,  and  her  dear  body 
shaking  with  merriment  as  I  grew  more 
and  more  dlgnlfleil  to  the  end  of  the 
scene.  Her  company  told  me  after- 
wards almost  with  awe  that  madam* 
must  love  me  very,  very  much." 

JAMES  M.  GLOVER'S  REMARKS  IN 
THE  STAGE  (LONDON) 

Some  embargo  will  have  tQ  be  placed 
on  "Softly  Awake.i  My  Heart,"  the  fa- 
mous air  from  "Samson  and  Delilah." 
It  Is  becoming  Ju.st  as  niuc'i  a  nuisance 
as  "Klllarney"  used  to  be  In  the  old 
days.  At  various  concerts  I  have  had 
I  have  tried  to  make  the  same  appeal — 
but  the  ladles  are  ado.mant.  "  Once  I 
had  to  cut  the  whole  number  out  of  a 
"Samson  and  Delilah"  selection,  for  a 
terrible  vocall.^t  rushed  on  and  eung  It 
as  an  encore  right  In  front  of  me! 

The  progress  of  restaurant  music  Is 
becoming  a  serious  one,  and  no  mistake i 
the  program  at  many  of  the  cafe  con- 
certs are  fast  becoming  a  cotanetltlva 
factor  to  legitimate  houses  oi  amusu- 
ment,  and  the  newcomers  have  tne  aa- 
vantage  that  they  pay  no  entertain- 
ments tax.  I  have  seen  the  returns  of 
two  London  successes — one  of  them  still 
running  in  town — at  a  provincial  Mid- 
land centre  for  last  week.  The  opening 
average  of  each  attraction  wa^  about 
£25  (and  ought  to  hav«  been  £160), 
while  at  a  neighboring  restaurant  tney 
were  standing  In  queues  for  the  after- 
noon tea  concert,  which  provided  a  large 
band  with  well  played  selections  from 
"Tannhauser"  and  "Lohengrin."  sand- 
wiched in,  of  cour.se,  with  a  little  light 
stuff.  This  is  a  serious  proixjsition,  and 
will  need  careful  watching.  I  find,  too, 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Sun- 
day klnemas,  and  very  nttle  yearning 
for  Sunday  concerts.  "V\'hy,  I  know  not, 
but  the  tact  nevertheless  exista. 


my  precepts  up  to  ridicule!  That  I  am 
burlesqued  where  my  foster-father  In- 
tended that  I  should  be  taken  seriously. 
Verily,  the  world  wags  above  me  like  a 
tail-less  dog.  I  can  write  no  more,  for 
my  tears,  turning  to  steam,  have  de- 
veloped such  a  fog  about  me  that  I  can- 
not find  the  ink-well.  Oh,  well — fare- 
weU!  NICK  BOTTOM  THE  WEAVER.. 
Cinder  Circle,  Hades. 


SARAH  BERNHART'S  EGG 
In  a  further  Instalment  of  "My  JM* 
and  Some  Letters,"  which  appears  In 
the  Queen,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  r«- 

calls  incidents  of  her  association  with 
Sarah  Bernhardt  w'nen  they  were  on 
tour  in  "Pelleas  and  Melisande."  On© 
of  her  stories  is  the  following: 

"Her  company  indiscreetb'  told  m« 
that  Madame  Sarah  had  never  b««D 
known  to  make  fun  or  laugh  on  th» 
stage.  In  a  tobacconist's  shop  I  saiw  a 
tobacco  pouch  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
fish,  and  painted  to  represent  one.  I 
bought  it,  took  it  to  the  theatre,  and 
'led  it  down  to  a  bit  of  canvas  at  the 
oottom  of  the  well  at  the  fountain.  At 
the  performance,  when  Sarah  came  to 
the  second  act  and  siood  by  the  fon- 
talne  des  avugles,  she  spied  the  fish  and 
began  improvising  about  les  poissons  la, 
.  .  .  She  stooped  gracefully  over  the  edge 
to  take  the  fish  out;  as  Lt  was  tied,  she 
nearly  lost  her  balance,  •  'Without  con- 
cern she  went  on  calmly  with  her  part. 
I  laughed,  spoiling  my  lovely  Uttlo 
scene. 

"When  the  curtain  fell  Sarah  did  not 
allude  to  what  had  happened;  neither  " 
did  I.    The  next  day  when  we  lunched 
togetlier  she  had   a  strange,  preoccu- 
pied e.\'prp.'?s!on  on  her  face.    Later,  at 


